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Art.  I. — Gespr&che  wit  G^Mhe  in  den  Utzten 
Jahren  seines  Lebens.  1828—1882. 
Von  Johann  Peter  Eckermann.  Conver- 
sations with  Grdthe  in  the  last  Years  of  bis 
Life.)    2  Bande,  8yo.     Leipzig.     1886. 

When  Immanuel  Kant's  opus  magnum^ 
the  "  Criticism  of  Pure  Reason,"  was  first 
published  in  Germany,  it  remained  for  a  few 
years  almost  as  unnoticed  and  unknown,  as 
when  it  lay  unrevealed  in  the  transcendental 
recesses  of  the  great  philosopher's  mind. 
But,  when  once  the  light  that  was  in  it  fell 
upon  eyes  that  were  capable  of  receiving  it, 
a  sudden  and  striking  change  took  place  ;  as 
by  the  stroke  of  lightning,  or  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  the  univeiial  Grerman  mind 
seemed  awakened  from  centuries  of  intellec- 
tual sleep,  and  the  influence  of  Kant,  like 
that  of  a  rising  sun,  shed  itself  over  the  wide 
domains  of  literature  and  science,  and  peiie- 
trated  into  the  darkest  recessss  where  pedan- 
try  and  priestcraft  had  long  held  their  dingy 
dominion.  This  was  well.  But  soon,  Kant, 
ism,  like  every  thing  good  in  the  hands  of 
frail  humanity,  was  stretched  into  caricature, 
and  poets,  moralists,  divines,  critics,  lawyers, 
and  naturalists,  swarmed  in  the  streets  and 
paraded  the  market-places  of  Leipzig, 
spreading  broad  the  phylacteries  of  the 
Kantian  terminolofn^,  and  dealing  mortal 
blows  upon  all  and  sundry  the  emperor's 
peaceab4  Kege«,  by  the  irresittible  fierce  of 
the  categorical  imperative.  The  honest 
Crermans  seemed  for  a  season  struck  with 
the  same  denumian  mania  that  seized  the 
Abderites  of  old,  when,  after  having  heard 
one  of  Euripides's  plays,  they  were  so  in. 
spired  with  the  (kvine  influence  of  Eros 
VOL.  xvra.  1 


therein  represented,  that  for  three  successive 
days  they  ran  ecstatic  through  the  streets  of 
Abdera  exclaiming — ^••Oh  Love,  king  of 
gods  and  men !  great  is  thy  power,  who  can 
resist  thee!"  The  ratk)iittl  and  moderate 
Kantians  of  course  were  not  overmuch  de- 
lighted with  such  a  spectacle;  those  who 
were  of  Heraclitan  temperament  wept,  while 
those  who  had  studied  under  Democritus 
laughed  at  it ;  and  among  others,  SchiUer, 
who  was  one  of  the  purest  and  mo^t  zealous 
disciples  that  Immanuel  could  boast  of,  to 
relieve  his  righteous  spirit,  composed  tfan 
well-known  couplet  on  the  occasion, 

**  Wie  doch  ein  einziger  Reicher  so  viele  Bet- 
tier  ill  Nahrung 

Setzt !  Wenn  die  K6nige  baun  haben  die 
Karmer  zu  thun  !"♦ 

It  has  oflen  struck  us  that  this  couplet 
might  be  as  fitly  applied  to  Grdthe  as  to 
Kant.  The  man,  whom  Lord  Byron  was 
proud  to  acknowledge  as  having  **  for  fifty 
years  been  the  undisputed  sovereign  of 
European  literature,"  could  not  fail  to  draw 
within  his  magic  circle  a  host  of  persons  who 
derived  their  importance  chiefly  from  their 
relation  to  him.  What  an  army  of  expound- 
ers and  commentators,  translators  and  imita. 
tors,  adversaries  and  apologists,  has  he  not 
created  !  How  many  Meiers,  Mercks,  Kne- 
bels,  and  Zelters  owe  their  fame  in  a  great 
measure  to  their  having,  m  the  disjwsition  of 
Providence,  become  a  sort  of  necessary  ac. 
cessories  to  Gdthe!  And  can  Heine  with 
all  his  wit,  and  Menzel  with  all  his  satire,  so 


«  One  rich  man  is  the  life  of  many  poor, 
And  whoo  king  ■  boikl  tbs  mavonVi  meat  !■  nam. 
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far  deceive  themselv^  as  not  to  know  that 
they  are  indebted  for  no  small  modictun  of 
the  reputation  they  have  gained  to  the  same 
circumstance  that  made  CStssius  famous — ^be- 
cause he  murdered  Ceesar  ?  Verily  this 
Gd^.he  **'  bestrides  the  earth  like  a  colossus,^ 
and  we  poor  critics  and  transhttors,  reporters 
of  conversationsy  and  reporters  of  that  rq)ort, 
are  as  mere  children  that  admire  the  bright 
buckles  upon  his  shoes,  and  are  proud  to 
pluck  the  flowers  where  his  foot  has  passed. 

Two  additional  volumes  of  Gdthian  re. 
cords  have  reached  us,  and  we  are  delighted 
to  say,  that  they  are  not  only  equal,  but  in 
some  respects  superior,  to  Uiose  which  we 
lately  introduced  to  our  readers.*  In  the 
correspondence  with  Zelter,  the  principal 
personages  seemed  thrown  somewhat  into 
the  back-ground  by  the  prominent  peculiari- 
ties  of  his  interesting  correspondent :  Betti. 
na  Brentano's  letters  were  more  remarkable 
for  the  curious  exhibition  of  her  own  beauti- 
ful madness  than  for  the  wisdom  or  the 
poetry  of  Grothe's  answers  to  them ;  but,  in 
these  conversations  of  Bckermann,  Gothe, 
and  GDdie  alone,  it  th«  theme ;  whOe  the 
author  is  content  to  appear  in  the  modest 
character  of  a  Cicerone^  pointing  out  the 
beauties,  and  descanting  on  the  character  of 
the  flpirhoal  landscape.  John  Peter  Ecker- 
mann,  however,  is  not  a  mere  reporter,  who 
IS  only  valuable  for  the  news  which  he  brings, 
and  which  any  other  reporter  might  have  fbr. 
nished  as  well  as  himself.  On  &  contrary, 
he  possesses  peculiar  qualificatbns  for  giving 
US  such  a  report  as  no  one  else  coald  have 
made ;  and  it  will,  therefore  be  necessary  for 
us  to  sketch  in  a  few  words  an  outline  of  his 
somewhat  remarkable  person  and  character, 
and  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
his  connection  with  Grdthe,  before  we  can 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  im. 
port  of  his  valuable  Grdthian  Communica- 
tions. 

Our  worthy  reporter's  fother  was  a  mer- 
chant  on  a  small  scale,  who  carried  his  shop 
upon  his  back  for  many  years,  from  village  to 
village,  over  the  sandy  heath  between  LQne- 
burg  and  Hamburg.  He  dealt  in  ribbons, 
cotton-twist,  and  silk-tbread,  coarse  linen 
doth,  and  gobse-quills.  His  mother  kept  a 
cow,  weeded  an  acre  of  ground  around  her 
humble  cabin,  attended  to  her  domestic  du- 
ties, and  in  her  leisure  hours  made  a  Httle 
money  bgr  4>inniag  coMMiiaDd  setting  dieas* 
caps  for  the  fair  (kughters  oi  the  Luneburg 
burgesses.  John  Peter,  as  the  last  bom  son 
of  a  second  marriage,  was  left  as  the  only 


*  Q«tl»'a  oorifigpoBdeaeswith  Isltor,  sad  with 
Bettina  Breataao,  voL  xvi.  ^  3S8. 


companion  of  his  industrious  paiients  during 
their  declining  years  ;  but  this  seclusion  was, 
to  his  quiet  contemplative  character,  a  source 
of  as  great  enjoyment  as  to  a  young  Napo- 
leon or  Byron  it  might  have  been  of  pain  and 
uneasiness.  In  the  spring  season,  the  foture 
friend  and  confidant  of  G5the  was  emplaned 
during  his  boyish  years  in  collecting  the 
reeds,  leaves^  and  dry  grass  that  the  Elbe 
had  left  from  its  floods,  to  serve  as  litter  for 
his  mother's  cow.  As  the  summer  advanced, 
the  dignity  of  his  situation  advanced  with  it, 
and  ^hn  Peter  became  what  in  Homeric 
days  would  have  been  styled — a  divine  cow- 
herd. Like  the  ant  too^  he  was  busy  during 
the  summer  months,  in  gathering  together 
dry  branches  and  leaves  from  the  neighbor- 
ing  wood,  for  the  supply  of  the  winter^  fire* 
In  harvest  he  became  sheaf-gatherer  and 
gleaner  to  the  reapers,  and,  as  a  sort  of  ac- 
cessory trade,  collected  acorns  and  sold  them 
to  the  neij^boring  farmers  for  feeding  their 
geese.  When  1^  became  a  litde  older  be 
was  admitted  into  partnershm  with  his  fadier, 
and  learned  to  bear  his  burd^i  betimes* 
Such  was  the  simple  boyhood  of  the  man  to 
whom  the  world  is  indebted  f<Mr  a  work  which 
must  go  down  to  posterity  along  with  the 
name  and  works  of  Gdthe,  and  wOi  to  many 
bear  a  value  not  inferior  to  some  of  those  im- 
mortal works  themselves. 

Young  Eckermann  veiy  eariy  displayed  a 
strong  passkm  for  dra^ring,  and  some  small 
attempt!!  that  he  made  in  this  line  served  to 
introduce  him  to  the  notice  of  individuals  in 
a  station  of  life  somewhat  superior  to  that  in 
which  his  parents  had  brought  him  up.  By 
the  help  of  these  friends,  and  more  by  his  own 
application,  he  procured  himself  a  situation, 
first  as  clerk  to  a  provincial  judge,  and  then 
as  secretary  in  one  of  the  pufiic  oflSces  at 
Bevensen.  In  this  capacity  he  remained  till 
18 1 8,  when  he  joined  the  patriotic  army,  and 
saw  a  litde  service  under  Captain  knoss 
against  Marshal  Davoust  at  Hamburg,  and 
then  reconnoitred  a  little  on  the  Rhine  and 
in  Flanders.  Here,  however,  he  learned 
more  of  the  history  of  ul  than  of  military 
tactics ;  and  Rubens  and  Tenieis  made  such 
an  impressfon  upon  his  mind,  that  he  return, 
ed  home  determined  to  become  a  painter,  and 
walked  over  the  snow  to  Hanover,  and  made 
implication  to  Professor  Ramberff,  for  that 
purpose.  Under  the  direction  of  mis  master 
m  made  coMideraUe  pragresa  m  figura. 
drawini;;  but,  like  otheriedous students, be 
drew  hunself  into  a  fever,  on  his  recovering 
from  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  lock 
about  for  the  means  of  subsistence  in  some 
more  hopeful  way.  He  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  a  situation  connected  with  the  war- 
department  at  Hanover,  wlubh  left  him  time 
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to  iniAite  hioMelf  iQtD  literacy,  as  he  had  for. 
merly  done  into  artiatical,  pursuits.    Hero  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  Grdthe's  works, 
and  drew  from  them  a  spiritual  nourishment 
to  wiuch  he  attributes  die  wh<^e  happiness  of 
his  future  life.     He  also  went  to  school— a 
yeuth  among  boys — and  made  an  honorable 
attempt  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  early 
education  by  applying  himself  sedulously  to 
classical  studies.     He  next  mustered  funds 
and  patronage  sufficient  to  enable  him   to 
apeoa  a  year  or  two  at  GMingen»  with  the 
intention  of  studying  the  law ;  but  he  flirted 
with  the  Muses, — and  Themis^   who   is 
jealous  goddess,  cast  him  of£,  and  left  him  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  fiterary  world.     He 
sent  the  the  manuscript  of  a  woric,  entitled 
BeifMge  xur  PoetU^  to  Gdthe,  who,  with 
that  kindly  condescension  which  was  pecu- 
liar  to  him,  honored  the  aathor  with  words 
of  encouragement,  and  promised  to  mention 
the  work  in  the  next  sheets  of  JDufw^tnui  AU 
terihum.      The   acquaintance    with  Grdthe, 
once  begun,  was  not  likely  to  remain  unim. 
proved  by  such  an  ardent  worBhi[^r  as  Eck- 
crmann ;   he    soon   transplanted  himself  to 
Weimar,  and,  with  Gdthe's  assistance,  got 
hb  work  published  hv  Cotta  on  the  most  li- 
beral terms.     Thus  happily  ushered  into  the 
literary  work!,  our  author  gave  up  every 
other  idea  but  Grdthe,  literature  and  art ;  he 
became  the  fiuniliar  friend,  confidant,  and 
amanuensis  of  the  great  poet ;   he  assiated 
him  in  the  arrangement  and  redaction  of  his 
numerous  papers  durui^  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  active  life ;  and  it  is  to  his  care  that  we 
are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fifteen  volumes  of  Gdthe's 
posthumous  works  in  their  present  shape. 
So  intimate,  indeed,  was  he  with  Gdthe,  and 
so  warm  an  interest  did  be  take  in  all  his  en- 
terprizes,  that,  if  the  poet  himself  may  be  ere- 
dited,  the  second  part  of  Faust  would  never 
have  been  finished,  but  for  the  kindly  in- 
fluence of  Bekermann. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  style  of  our 
reporter,  we  here  Insert  a  passage  from  his 
|>feliminary  account  of  himself  and  his  con- 
nec^n  with  Grdthe,  describing  the  effect 
which  the  works  of  the  poet  first  made  on  his 
mind,  and  showing  the  nature  of  that  sym- 
pathy, which  made  him  so  fit  an  interpreter 
of  their  contents. 

ECKSBMAKN. 

••It  was  at  this  time  that  I  first  heard  the 
name  of  Gothe,  and  got  into  m^  hands  a  vo- 
lume of  his  poems.  I  read  his  sonss,  and 
read  them  again  and^yet  asain,  and  derived 
from  them  an  enjorment  that  no  words  can 
give  an  adequate  idea  of.  I  felt  as  if  I  was 
now,  for  the  first  time,  awaking  to  a  con- 


sciousness of  my  existence ;  the  deepest  se- 
crets of  my  soul,  that  had  hitherto  remained 
unknown  to  myself,  seemed  now  fully  reveal- 
ed in  the  mirror  of  these  songs.  I  was, 
moreover,  not  confused  with  learned  allu- 
sions and  extrinsic  erudition ;  my  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  as  a  man  were  a  suifi- 
cient  interpreter;  f  found  no  names  of  out- 
landish or  antiquated  deities,  that  to  my  un- 
instructed  mind,  were  not  indicative  of  any 
deeper  meaning ;  the  human  heart,  with  aU 
its  loneings,  allits  joys,  and  all  its  sorrows^ 
lay  before  me— a  true  German  heart,  clear 
as  the  day,  fwr$  ntHkif  m  Iks  lighi  of  a  mild 
glorUU:aium. 

••  I  lived  in  these  songs  whole  weeks  and 
months  toother.  Afterwards  I  eot  hold  of 
Wilhelm  Melster,  then  the  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit,  and  then  his  dramatic  works.  At 
first  I  shuddered  back  fVom  the  abyss  of  hu* 
man  nature  and  human  corruption  egihiblted 
in  Faust;  but  the  deep  mystery  that  hangs 
over  that  great  work  always  drew  me  back 
again  into  its  magic  circle.  I  read  in  it  every 
holiday.  Admiration  and  love  increased  in 
me  with  every  day  ;  I  lived  and  breathed  in 
these  works,  and  sp^e  of  nothing  but  Gothe. 

''The  advanteges  to  be  derived  firom  the 
study  of  a  great  author  are  of  course  vari- 
ous ;  but  one  great  gain  resulting  from  this 
stuchr  certainly  is,  tlmt  we  are  amkened  to  a 
nobler  consciousness  not  only  of  the  world 
within,  but  also  of  the  multiforious  world 
without  us.  Such  was  the  influence  that 
Gothe's  works  exercised  over  my  mind.  I  be- 
gan to  look  around  about  me  with  a  more  clear 
and  discriminating  eye;  I  arrived,  by  de- 
grees, at  the  idea  of  the  essentia  harmony  of 
each  individual  with  itself;  and  this  idea, 
once  flilly  conceived  and  habitually  applied, 
served  as  a  key  to  explain  the  endless  multi- 
plicity of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  art 
that  daily  presented  themselves  to  my  obser- 
vation."—vol.  i.  pp.  l»-20. 

The  work  before  us  is  rich  in  such  a  a  vast 
variety  of  instruction,  fliat,  as  in  the  case  of 
Zelter's  correspondence,  we  are  really  em- 
barrassed how  to  lay  the  fruitful  matter  be- 
fore our  readers,  and  under  what  categories 
to  bring  its  manifold  details.  We  think, 
however,  the  most  interesting  passages  it 
contains  may  be  referred  to  one  of  three 
heads — the  character  of  the  poet,  his  opin- 
ions on  men  and  things,  and  the  nature  and 
character  of  his  own  poetical  and  scientific 
activity.  The  character  of  the  poet  here 
oppears  in  a  form  at  once  venerable  and 
lovely.  We  are  introduced  into  the  interior 
privacies  of  his  domestic  hfe,  and  privileged 
to  hear,  through  the  sincere  medium  of 
friendly  communication,  all  the  natural  ut. 
terings  of  a  soul  that  for  eighty  loujg  years 
had  treasured  up,  and  mellowed  wHh  age, 
the  richest  and  most  various  knowledge. 
The  experience  of  nearly  a  century  speaks 
from  the  voice  of  one  man ;  and  this  a  man 
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who  had  first  himself  created,  and  then  pre- 
sided over,  the  growing  literature  of  a  na- 
tion. The  eventful  eras  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  the  French  Revolution,  ond  Napo- 
leon, pass,  with  all  their  strange  experiences, 
before  your  eyes.  Klopstock  soars  again, 
and  Lessing  castigates;  Wieland  jests, 
Schilier  glows,  Schlegel  dogmatizes,  Nova- 
lis  worships,  and  Richter  shoots  his  meteors 
anew ;  the  immense  gap  between  Haller  and 
Heine  seems  filled  up,  and  the  jarring  voices 
are  mingled  into  harmony  in  the  person  of 
this  wonderful  old  man.  We  say  toondetful 
old  man,  for  we  know  what  we  are  speaking 
of ;  and  if  even  such  a  Cerberus  as  Henry 
Heine  is  obliged  to  confess  that  he  was  tam. 
ed  into  a  momentary  reverence  by  the  Jove- 
like aspect  of  this  rare  octogenarian,  we,  who 
have  never  been  advocates  of  a  merely  ne- 
gative  and  polemical  criticism,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  ftyrgetf  on  the  present  occasion,  our 
strict  character  as  literary  judges,  and  be, 
for  one  short  hour,  the  "  children  round  the 
knees  of  wisdom."  We  believe  wc  speak 
the  simple  prose  of  the  matter  when  we  ap- 
ply to  Gothe,  as  exhibited  to  us  in  these 
CSonversations,  almost  literaUy  the  beautiful 
lines  of  Wordsworth,  descriptive  of  a  digni- 
fied  and  healthy  old  age. 

"*  The  monumental  pomp  of  age 
Was  with  this  goodly  personage, 
A  stature  undepressed  in  size, 
Unbent,  which  rather  seem'd  to  rise, 
In  open  victory  o'er  the  weight 
Of  seventy  years,  to  higher  height, 
Magnific  limbs  of  wither'd  state, 
A  face  to  fear  and  venerate." 

There  is  only  one  word  of  this  passage 
which  does  not  dpply  to  Gsthe,  as  he  is  de- 
scribed  to  us  by  Eckermann  and  many  oth-' 
ers  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  There 
was  as  little  about  his  body  as  about  his  mind 
to  which  such  a  term  as  "  withered"  could 
have  any  application.  He  was  hale  and 
healthy  to  the  very  last,  and  fresh  and  cheer- 
ful as  a  boy.  The  demon  Care,  which  un- 
dermines the  old  age  of  many,  had  by  him 
been  vanquished  betimes;  he  moved  in  a 
region  elevated  above  the  petty  fears  and  anx- 
ieties of  common  men,  and  the  sun-light  of 
an  habitual  serenity  shed  the  smile  of  a  se- 
cond youth  over  his  old  age.  His  latter 
years  were,  as  Eckermann  so  beautifully  says 
of  his  poems,  «  pure  reality  in  the  light  of  a 
mild  glorification."  Nor  are  we  to  paint  to 
ourselves,  under  these  words,  any  mere  mo- 
tionless contemplatist  in  the  style  of  an  In- 
dian  Yogee,  much  less  any  such  sublimated 
creature  as  Shelley  is  wont  to  describe  feed- 


ing upon  **  bloodless  food ;"  or  even  like 
Talfourd's  Ion,  a  being 

«*  Whose  nature  such  ethereal  aspect  wears, 
As  it  would  perish  at  the  touch  of  wrong." 

By  no  means.  We  must  picture  to  our- 
selves a  perfect  man  of  flesh  and  blood ;  not 
body  attenuated  into,  but  interfused,  elevated, 
and  borne  up  by,  spirit.  Gothe  was  the 
most  antipodal  opposite  of  every  thing  vague, 
misty,  and  cloudy.  Solid  and  substantial 
humanity  he  painted  ;  solid  and  substantial 
humanity  he  was. 

If  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  such  noble 
and  healthy  manhood  about  Gtohe's  external 
person,  there  is  an  equal  charm  of  ripencKl 
wisdom  about  his  intellectual  manifestations. 
His  mind  possessed  two  essential  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  the  man  of  knowledge 
and  the  man  of  wisdom  ;  it  was  habitually 
respective  and  habitually  digestive.  His  eyes 
were  continually  open  to  perceive  beauties ; 
faults  they  took  cognizance  of  only  inciden- 
tally. His  mind,  moreover,  received  no- 
thing that  it  did  not  appropriate ;  the  fiicts 
and  observations  that  it  collected  were  as 
seeds  sown  by  a  wise  gardener,  to  lie  in  the 
cherishing  bosom  of  earth,  and  spring  up,  af^r 
many  years,  mto  glorious  flowers  and  fruit, 
age.  There  is  a  manliness  and  a  solidity,  a 
soundness  and  a  sense,  a  body  and  substan- 
tiality, about  Grdthe's  thoughts,  that  bespeak 
at  once  a  most  profound,  a  roost  comprehen- 
sive, and  a  most  mature  mind.  His  judgments 
on  men  and  things  come  to  us  with  all  the 
outward  beauty,  and  all  the  mward  me]k>w- 
ness,  of  a  perfectly  ripe  fruit;  the  light  of 
the  sun  has  harmonized  the  white  and  the 
crimson  upon  the  sur&ce,  and  his  heat  has 
changed  all  its  acrid  juices  into  nectar.  His 
Gdthe  says  nothing  that  is  not  as  weighty  as 
it  is  well  weighed,  and  yet  the  weight  of  his 
thoughts  is  not  so  much  a  weight  of  gravitat* 
ing  power  as  of  inward  import  and  signifi- 
cance, for  there  is  a  calm  elasticity  about  his 
soul  that  bears  it  upward,  and  keeps  it  sus- 
pended in  the  region  of  purest  intellect,  like 
a  self.poised  and  self-directing  balloon.,  Nei- 
ther are  we  struck,  in  his  intellectual  move- 
ments, with  any  appearance  of  grasp  or  ef- 
fort ;  his  ideas  walk  forth  from  their  holy 
recesses,  like  a  birth  from  a  goddess,  whose 
womb  was  never  cursed  with  the  maledic- 
tion of  Eve.  Like  the  creative  dove,  he 
seems  to  brood  over  the  chaos  of  a  nascent 
world,  and  work  it  into  order  and  beauty  by 
a  breathing.  He  does  not  storm  heaven 
like  the  Titans,  but  finds  it  in  every  flower 
that  unfolds  its  blossom  in  the  gardens,  in 
every  tree  that  spreads  its  branches  over  the 
dwellings  of  humanity— every  where,  above» 
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beneath,  within,  around  Yaa^  \)Sm  doeile  eye 
sees  and  worships  the  living  revelations  of 
(jod. 

We  are  none  of  those  who  would  make  an 
idol  of  Grdthe,  or  any  other  man  whose  name 
is  noortal ;  and  we  have^  on  a  late  occasion,* 
perhaps  in  a  somewhat  polemica]  mood,  ex- 
hibited in  array  all  the  pros  and  eons  of  the 
important  case  Msnzbl  v.  Gdthe ;  but  when 
the  beneficent  Creator  allows  a  mind  to 
grow  up  pregnant  with  such  rare  riches  as 
Gdthe's  confessedly  was,  we  think  it  safer  to 
err  on  the  positive  than  on  the  negative  side 
of  admiration.  Besides,  to  confess  the  truth, 
aHer  a  long  and  patient  study,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  principal  objections 
of  Gothe's  gainsayers  resolve  into  this  most 
absurd  one, — that  Martin  Luther  was  not 
MeHmcthon,  and  Melancthon  was  not  Martin 
Luther.  All  perfections  can  be  united  in 
no  being  but  Grod ;  and  be  were  a  sorry  cri- 
tic  who  should  blame  Paul  because  he  had 
not  the  mildness  of  John,  and  John  because 
he  had  not  the  vigor  of  Paul.  The  world  is 
wide  enough  for  all  excellences,  if  men  had 
eyes  to  see  them ;  but,  as  tlus  crazy  time 
unfortunately  is,  the  "  spirit  that  denies"  is 
far  too  potent  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  wher- 
ever we  turn  our  eyes  we  find  setf-constitut- 
ed  judges  of  poetry  and  art,  not  dib'gently 
seeking  and  humbly  reverencing  that  which 
i«,  but  idly  carping  and  quibbling  about,  and 
anatomizing,  that  which  is  noi. 

Of  all  the  faculties  of  Grdthe's  mind,  there 
was  none  more  ripely  developed  than  his 
judgment.  This  was,  indeed,  to  him  an  in- 
ward vision,  long  and  honestly  exercised  to 
discern  betwixt  good  and  evil.  On  this 
foundation  rests  his  extraordinary  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged  excellence  as  a  cri- 
tic ;  but  there  was  also  another  element  in 
his  chcu^cter,  without  which  no  man  can 
hope  to  arrive  at  the  highest  excellence  in 
criticism,  and  that  is — Love.  A  clear,  calm, 
and  comprehensive  intellect,  to  receive  and 
dispose  the  most  multifarious  impressions, — 
an  eye  of  love  to  search  out,  and  a  tongue 
of  charity  to  set  forth,  the  hidden  good  and 
beautiful  in  the  most  various  minds,  are 
equally  essential  requisites  of  the  groat  critic. 
G5the  was,  moreover,  the  very  impersona- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  order  ;  the  flowing  hair, 
the  rolling  eyes,  the  irregular  gait,  so  often 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  marks  of  poetic 
genius*  are  sought  for  in  vain  about  his  per- 
son.  He  was  a  true  workman,  but  his 
working  was  not  by  fits  and  starts,  as  we  are 
wont  to  see  certain  heroes  of  the  reviewing 
world  perform   their  monthly   tasks   at    a 


•  See  vol.  xvi.  p.  9. 


stretchy  that  Uiey  my  tberQaften  witfi  the 
more  undisturbed  enjoymept,  ^obUe  up  their 
pigeon-pie,  and  swill  down  their  flowing  gob- 
lets of  Oporto.  To  such  if^smodic  fya  of 
alternate  activity  and  idleness,  alternale  ia- 
tellect  and  brutality,  Gdthe  was  a  strapger. 
To  him  poetry  was  law,  measure,  and  har- 
mony, as  law  coavensely  was  poetry,  l^uty, 
and  grace. 

There  are  critics  enow  in  this  as  in  every 
other  country ;  but  critics  of  a  high  order, 
to  whom  their  art  is  a  priesthood,  are,  per. 
haps,  more  rare  in  Britam  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  except  t'rance.  The 
reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  of 
party,  which  poisons  the  fountain- bpad,  and 
pollutes  the  whole  stream  of  our  contempla* 
tive  powers.  Our  periodicals  of  the  nrst  class 
are  by  no  means  free  from  tliis  vice ;  and 
the  conductors  of  not  a  few  of  our  most  pqp- 
ular  Magazines  and  Reviews  seem  to  think 
it  necessary  regularly  to  dm/ their  dishes  in 
order  to  make  them  stimulate  the  diseased 
palate  of  their  readers.  Perhaps  this  evil 
can  never  be  altogether  eradicated  from  our 
land  ;  but  the  study  of  Gdthe,  and  of  German 
literature,  may  go  a  great  way  to  strengthen 
our  reflective  and  elevate  our  critical  powers* 
Even  the  Germans  themselves  have  not  a 
littie  to  learn  in  this  department.  Heine 
and  Menzel  seem  to  be  apemg,  the  one 
French  vehemence  and  ribaldry,  the  other 
English  severity  and  partisanship.  We  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  Wolfgang  Menzel, 
and  were  the  first  in  this  country  openly  to 
testify  it ;  but  is  it  not  truly  lamentable  that 
a  man  whom  Nature  seems  willing  to  stamp 
as  the  Lessing  of  his  age,  should  forget  his 
high  vocation  so  far,  wiUi  respect  to  £e  two 
greatest  poets  of  his  country,  as  to  become 
the  systematic  eulogist  of  the  one,  and  the 
studied  calumniator  of  the  other  ?  Let  the 
critic  of  the  Morgenblati  reflect ;  let  him 
beware  of  what  Grdthe  so  oflen  and  so  elo. 
quenUy  warns  against, — the  merely  negative 
and  polemical  direction  of  his  talents ;  Ut 
him  leave  Gutzkow  and  the  heroes  of  young 
Germany  to  go  to  the  devil  peaceably  their 
own  way.  Why  should  he  wield  the  club  of 
Hercules  to  slay  the  ephemeral  creatures 
that  sport  their  vain  hour  before  the  sun  ? 
When  the  rain  comes  it  will  wash  the  painted 
glitter  from  their  wings. 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  character  of 
Gothe,  as  a  man  and  as  a  critic, — and  that 
we  have  said  so  much  is  sheeriy  to  be  attri 
buted  (o  the  benign  influence  of  Herr  Eck- 
ermann's  book  upon  our  critical  temper, — we 
hasten  in  tnedias  res  of  our  proper  vocation 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  give  the  reader 
as  ample  a  selection  from  these  interesting 
volumes  as  the  limits  of  an  article  will  permit. 
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And*  first,  a  few  words  on  Sehflkry  of 
whom  QOthe  on  all  occanons  speaks  with  a 
tone  of  mingled  reverence  and  love.  He  wa% 
indeed,  as  litde  bHnd  to  his  faults  and  defects 
as  he  was  to  his  own ;  and  how  well  he  knew 
his  own  defects,  and  to  what  a  perfection  he 
had  carried  the  much  neglected  science  of 
self-knowledge,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see 
immediately. 

SoHITiT.int. 

*«I remarked  that  1  sometimes  found  diffi- 
culty in  sympathizing  with  Schiller ;  some 
scenes  of  nis  neat  pieces  I  read  with  true 
love  and  admiration,  but  anon  I  come  upon 
what  appear  to  me  offences  against  the  truth 
of  nature,  and  there  I  stop.  Even  Wallen- 
stein  affects  me  thus.  I  cannot  help  believing 
that  Schiller's  philosophical  studies  did  no 
small  iqjury  to  the  exercise  of  his  poetical 
talent,  for  tnese  studies  led  him  necessarily 
to  exalt  the  mere  ideal  above  nature,  yea  in 
some  respects  to  annihilate  nature.  Things 
must  happen  according  to  his  excogitated 
notions,  whether  nature  would  have  it  so  or 
not. 

««•  It  is  indeed  a  sad  thing,' said  GOthe,«to 
observe  how  a  man  of  such  extraordinary 
geniui  should  have  vexed  and  tortured  him- 
self with  mere  forms  of  thought,  by  help  of 
which  he  never  learned  to  advance  a  single 
i^.  Humboldt  has  lately  shown  me  letters 
which  he  received  from  Schiller  at  the  time 
when  the  poet  was  occupied  with  these  un- 
blessed speculations.  We  see  from  these 
letters  what  anxiety  he  at  one  time  ^ve  him- 
self to  efifoct  a  complete  emancipation  of  the 
sentimental  from  the  naive  poetry.  But  the 
evil  was,  that  the  sentimental  poetnr,  thus 
divorceil  and  isolated,  could  find  no  founds- 
tion,  and  this  brought  him  into  unspeakable 
perplexity.  As  iw  continued  Gdthe  with  a 
smile, '  the  sentimental  poesy  could  ever  have 
had  an  existenoe  without  a  naive  soil  out  of 
which  to  grow. ! 

**  *  It  was,  indeed,  a  peculiarity  of  Schiller's 
character  that  he  could  do  nothing  uncon- 
sciously, or  as  it  were  instinctively ;  he  must 
always  reflect  upon  what  he  was  about  This 
reflective  turn  of  mind  it  was  that  made  him 
on  all  occasions  willing,  and  even  anxious,  to 
speak  to  his  friends  about  what  he  was  doing 
and  going  to  do;  and  I  believe  there  is 
scarcely  a  play  of  his  later  years  that  he  and 
I  have  not  talked  over  together,  scene  by 
scene,  before  it  was  publish^. 
IT  ** '  My  whim,  ajgain,  was  of  a  different  sort. 
I  had  an  instinctive  aversion  to  talk  over  my 
poetic  projects  with  any  person,  and  seldom 
or  never  did  so,  not  even  with  Schiller.  My 
gestation  was  known  to  none  till  the  birth 
proclaimed  it.  When  I  showed  Schiller  my 
Hennann  and  Dorothea,  he  was  not  a  littte 
surprised,  for  I  had  never  uttered  a  syllable 
to  nim  on  the  subject  till  I  put  the  printed 
copy  into  his  hand.' " 

As  we  allowed  Mensel  (vol.  xvi.  p  20).  to 


speak  at  such  lengA  in  behalf  of  Schiller,  we 
think  ourselves  bound  in  duty  to  hear  GOthe 
further  on  the  same  interesting  theme.  The 
subjoined  passage  contains  a  definition  of 
freedom  which  will  surprise  not  a  little  some 
of  our  liberal  friends.  There  is  no  question, 
indeed,  that  Gdthe  was  a  Tory  ^lAe  Thriee; 
and  we  are  much  deceived  if  this  is  not  the 
real  head  and  firont  of  his  offending  in  the 
eyes  of  many. 

SCBILLIB  AMD  FbXBDQM. 

**  I  was  expressing  to  Gdthe  my  admiration 
of  the  exactness  of  detail  with  which  some  et' 
the  landscapes  in  the  WandeTJahre  were  de- 
lineated, lie  answered,  *It  is  sinjB^ar,  I 
have  never  made  a  special  study  or  nature 
with  a  view  to  using  it  for  poetical  purposes ; 
but  my  early  attempts  at  drawing,  and  my 
future  long-continued  studies  in  the  domain 
of  Natural  History,  have  made  me  so  fiunil- 
iar  with  the  external  fitce  of  nature,  to  its 
minutest  details,  that  I  have  got  it  as  it  were 
all  by  heart,  and  I  never  want  an  arrow  when 
I  wish  to  shoot.  This  close  observation  of 
nature  seems  something  peculiar  to  me; 
Schiller  had  it  not  The  localities  of  Switz- 
erland,  which  we  find  painted  in  his  TeU, 
were  not  of  his  own  observation,  but  taken 
firom  the  accounts  I  gave  him ;  but  he  was  a 
genius  of  such  extraordinary  powers,  that, 
firom  the  imperfect  materials  of  narration,  he 
could  create  a  acene  that  bore  the  impress  of 
perfect  reality. 

••  *  Schiller  was,  properly  speaking,  product- 
ive oidy  in  the  ideal ;  and  I  doubt  much 
whether  in  this  regkxi  he  has  his  superior 
either  in  Germany  or  in  any  other  country. 
Byron  has  a  good  deal  in  common  with 
him,  but  the  Englishman  had  more  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  It  would  have  given  me 
great  pleasure  to  observe  what  efl^t  Byron 
would  have  had  upon  Schiller,  had  he  lived 
to  see  the  gigantic  debut  of  the  author  of 
ChildeHarM.  But  I  believe  that  Bjrron  pub- 
lished nothmg  before  1807,  and  by  that  time 
Schiller  was  at  rest 

***  There  is  one  idea«'  continued  Gdthe, 
*  that  pervades  all  Schiller's  works,  and  that 
is  the  idea  of  freedom.  In  his  youthful  works 
it  is  physical  freedom  that  he  strug^es  for ;  in 
his  riper  years  he  longed  for  no  freedom  but 
thei<Kal. 

••*  Freedom,  indeed,  is  altogether  a  vory 
strange,  and  to  me  somewhat  unintelligible 
idea.  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  every  one 
of  us  has  more  freedom  than  we  know  how  to 
use.  And  what  profit  have  we  from  an  over- 
abundance of  freedom,  of  which  we  can  make 
no  use  t  Cast  your  eyes^  for  instance,  round 
this  room  and  the  neighboring  chamber, 
through  the  open  door  of  which  you  see  my 
bed ;  neither  of  them  is  very  large,  and, 
small  as  they  are,  both  of  them  are  sufficiently 
fenced  round  and  filled  up  with  books,  manu- 
scripts, print-portfolios,  vases,  and  various 
ftimiture ;  but,  with  all  this,  thej  are  quite 
enough  for  me ;  I  have  lived  m  them  the 
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whole  winter,  and  have  hardly  entered  mj 
other  apartments  in  the  front  of  the  house. 
What  am  I  benefited,  then,  by  my  large 
house,  and  by  the  possession  or  rooms  into 
which  I  never  require  to  enter  t 

*«  *  He  who  has  as  much  liberty  as  enables 
him  to  live  in  a  healthy  atmosphere  and  ex- 
ercise his  craft,  has  fiberty  enough.  And, 
a^n,  we  are  free  only  under  certain  condi- 
tionfl^  which  it  is  our  duty  to  comply  with. 
The  boor  is  as  free  as  the  nobleman,  if  be 
knows  how  to  employ  his  activity  worthily 
within  the  sphere  wherein  God  has  been 
pleased  to  place  him.  The  nobleman  is  as 
free  as  the  prince ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  court  ceremonies,  which  any  one  may 
perform  without  much  trouble,  he  is  virtually 
hisequaL  Frmd4)mootmtU9nUinrteogmsimg 
mflkmg  superior  to  owrtdvef^  btU  m  necjfnizing 
aomowhat  euperioTt  wkiek  if  i$  our  privilege  to 
reaerenee ;  for,  by  the  very  act  of  reverence, 
we  elevate  ourselves  to  the  same  level  with 
the  object  revered ;  and,  by  acknowledging 
the  superior  merit  of  what  is  above  us,  we 
lAow  tnat  we  carry  a  kindred  feeling  in  our 
own  bosom,  that  makes  us  worthy  to  be  the 
companion  of  him  whom  we  revere. 

•«  *That  struggling  after  physical  freedom, 
which  gave  binh  to  Schiller's  early  works,  is 
to  be  attrilnited  partly  to  the  nature  of  his 
mind,  but  in  a  fkieAi&t  measure  to  the  feeling 
of  restraint  which  his  education  in  a  military 
school  necessarily  imposed  upon  him. 

^  *  In  his  riper  years,  however,  when  he  had 
as  much  physical  freedom  as  he  could  desire, 
be  made  a  transition  to  the  ideal  freedom, 
and  I  may  sa^,  without  distortion  ot  exagee- 
nUion,  that  this  idea  literally  killed  him,  for 
be  was  induced  thereby  to  nudce  demands  on 
his  physical  nature  that  it  was  ill  able  to 
bear. 

••'The  Grand  Duke,  when  he  brought 
Schiller  hither  (to  Weimar},  ofiered  him  an 
income  of  1000  dollars  yearly,  and  another 
thousand  whenever  his  health  was  such  as  to 
prevent  him  from  f<^owing  his  usual  literary 
occupations.  This  last  thousand  Schiller 
would  not  accept.  ••God  has  given  me  a 
talent,"  said  he,  ••  and  I  must  make  sudi  a  use 
of  it  as  to  be  able  to  support  myself."  The 
consequence  was,  that,  as  his  fimiily  increased 
in  his  latter  years,  he  was  obliged  to  write 
two  tragedies  yearly,  in  order  to  support  him- 
sdf ;  ami  this  again  forced  him  to  work  whole 
days  and  wedcs  in  which  his  bodily  health 
would  have  fiHrbiddeu  it— he  seemed  to  act 
upon  the  principle,  that  his  genius  must,  and 
should,  be  at  bis  command  whenever  he 
stood  in  iieedof  itsservices, 

•••Schiller  drank  little— he  was  very  tem- 
perate; butinsuchroomentsof  bodily  weak- 
ness, he  was  SQaietisoes  tempted  to  keep  up  his 
spiritual  powers  at  an  unnatural  elevation  by 
the  excitement  of  a  liqueur,  or  some  exhila- 
rating spirit.  This  practice,  besides  hurting 
his  Malth,  had  a  bad  effi)ct  on  his  literary 
productions  themselves. 

••  •  This,  indeed,  is  the  fountain  from  which 
I  trace  all  the  imperfisctions  which  impartial 
critics  have  found  in  Schiller's  works.    The 


passaffes  which  they  find  Auh  with  }  should 
beindinedtocalljMtfftoIo^^ai;  for  they  seem 
to  me  to  be  all  passages  which  must  have 
been  written  under  the  press  of  that  corporeal 
derangement,  which  never  leaves  the  mind 
room  to  exert  its  full  strength.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  categorical  impera- 
tive, for  I  know  how  much  that  is  truly  good 
has  come  forth  from  that  quarter ;  but  we 
must  beware  of  carrying  it  too  fiir,  otherwise 
this  boasted  idea  or  ideal  liberty  wUl  leave 
both  body  and  soul  in  one  wreck.'  '* 

We  now  come  nearer  home,  and,  fbr  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  have  not  had  the 
felicity  to  be  touched  with  the  prevailing  ma- 
nia for  German  literature,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing masterly  dissertation  on  the  character 
i^nd  genius  of  Lord  Byron.  The  fiicts  con- 
nected with  Grdthe's  relation  to  that  poet  are 
so  well  known,  that  it  would  be  idle  here  to 
repeat  them.  The  particular  period  of  By- 
ron's poetical  career  that  called  forth  the 
observations  in  the  annexed  extract— espe- 
cially those  on  the  three  unities  and  on  Shak- 
speare — seems  to  have  been  the  publication 
of  Sardanapalus  in  1821.  Toj  make  the 
remarks  of  Gothe  more  inteUigible,  we  subjoin 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  an  extract  from  his 
brdship's  letters  to  Mr.  Murray,  from  Ra- 
venna, dated  July  14  and  July  22,  of  thai 
year.* 

LcmnBrBON. 

••  •!  know  no  man,'  said Gethe,  •who  pos- 
sesses what  is  called  invention  in  a  higher  de- 
Sree  than  Lord  Byron.  He  unravels  the 
ramatic  knot  in  a  manner  that  surpasses  all 
expectation.'  '  I  feel  exactly  the  same  thing 
with  Shakspeare,'  replied  I,  •and  particular- 
ly with  his  TalstafT;  when  this  hero  has  tdd 
one  of  his  gigantic  lies,  I  radt  my  brain  to 
conceive  how  he  will  work  himself  out  of  his 
own  mesh,— but  Shakspeare  brings  him  out 
of  the  scrape  in  a  style  of  his  own,  which  no 
cogitation  can  anticipate.  If  you  are  right  hi 
mjing  the  same  of^  Lord  B3rron,  I  cannot 
conceive  that  you  could  in  any  way  pay  a 
greater  compliment  to  his  genius.' 

••Gdlhe  nodded  assent,  and  then  laughed 
at  the  new  whim  of  his  lordship,  who  in  life 
had  never  learned  to  control  himsdf  in  the 
least  trifle,  and  yet  most  strangely  had  allow- 
ed  himself  in  hM  recent  plays  to  be  tied  down 
by  the  stupid  law  (dbw  iumm  €h§ei%)  of  the 


*  ••  To  Mr.  Mamy— Mj  object  baa  betn  todra- 
rnstiio  like  the  Gkteka  (a  motUH  phrase)  atrikiDg 
paaaagaa  of  biatorv,  at  tber  did  of  history  and  my- 
tbology.  You  will  find  all  thia  Toiy  unliko  Sbak- 
spearo ;  and  so  much  the  better  in  one  sense,  for  I 
look  upon  bim  to  be  the  wttrst  of  models,  though  the 
most  extraordinary  of  writers.  It  has  been  my  object 
to  be  as  simple  and  severe  as  Alfieri ;  and  I  bare 
broken  down  the  poetrjr  as  near  as  I  could  to  com- 
mon lan^ua^  Mind  the  unitie9,  which  are  my 
great  bjec  of  research.'* 
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three  unities.  '  It  is  plain,'  said  he,  *  that  his 
lordship  knew  as  little  of  the  true  principle 
of  this  rule  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
three  unities  are  only  useful  in  so  far  as  they 
enable  the  spectator  more  easily  to  compre- 
hend thp  piece,  and  to  connect  the  several 
parts  of  It  together  into  one  complete  whole.* 
When  thiey  do  not  contribute  to  this  end  they 
are  useles^  and  it  shows  an  utter  want  of 
understi^iding  to  employ  them  in  such  a 
case.  The  Greeks  themselves,  who  were  the 
fathers  of  the  rule,  did  not  always  follow  it ; 
in  the  Phaethon  of  Euripides,  and  in  other 
pieces,  the  place  changes ;  and  from  this  we 
see  plainly  that  the  great  Greek  masters 
were  more  c^cemed  about  how  they  might 
give  their  piece  the  best  scenic  effect,  than 
about  a  rule  that  in  itsdf  has  no  meaning, 
and  for  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  had 
a  blind  reverence.  Shakspeare's  pla^s,  as 
everybody  knows,  jump  over  the  unities  of 
space  ana  time  without  the  least  restraint; 
and  yet  there  are  no  pieces  that  are  more 
complete  in  themselves,  and  more  readily 
comprehended  as  a  whole  by  the  spectator. 

The  French,  with  all  their  strict  adher- 
«[ice  to  the  rule  of  the  unities,  have  not  been 
able  to  attain  to  this  effect ;  they  introduce 
narration  where  we  expect  action,  and  thus 
disturb  our  mind  in  forming  an  easy  concep- 
tion of  the  whole. 

**  *  This  whim  of  adhering  to  the  unities, 
however,  was  not  without  ils  service  to  By- 
ron. It  was  a  sort  of  rein  to  keep  within 
reasonable  boundaries  a  spirit  which  was  al- 
ways striving  after  the  infinite.  Would  to 
God  that  he  had  been  able  to  find  some  such 
rules  for  ref;ulating  his  moral  nature !  We 
may  say,  with  the  greatest  certainty,  that  the 
want  oi  such  a  regulating  power  was  his  ru- 
in, and  that  he  went  to  wreck  on  nothing  but 
the  unbridled  rebelliousness  of  his  passions. 

** '  He  was  far  too  much  in  the  dark  about 
his  own  condition.  He  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  knew  and  considered  not  what 
he  was  doine.  He  allowed  himself  every  li- 
cense, and  omer  people  none ;  and  thus  he  not 
only  ruined  himself,  but  raised  up  the  whole 
world  against  him.  With  his  '*  li^nglbh  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers"  he  made  a  bad  com- 
mencement,  and  put  himself  from  the  very 
first  into  a  false  position  with  regard  to  the 

Srincipal  poets  and  literary  characters  of  the 
ay.  In  nis  subsequent  works,  the  spirit  of 
opposition  and  discontent  seemed  to  grow 
with  him. .  Church  and  state  were  not  safe 
from  his  sarcasms.  This  reckless  warfare 
drove  him  out  of  England  $  and,  had  he  liv- 


*  We  have  here  made  a  sweeping  periphrasis, 
but  the  expressive  German  phrase  "das  Fass. 
ucHE,"  which  Gtdhe  says  is  the  •♦  Grund**  of  the 
rule  of  the  tree  unities,  can  hardly  be  translated 
by  one  word.  Generally  speaking,  the  English, 
who  are  not  a  reflective  people,  have  a  much  more 
loose  and  less  concentrated  way  of  expressing 
themselves,  on  philosophical  subjects,  than  the 
Germans.  No  language  is  better  adapted  than  the 
German  for  the  expression  of  maxims  and  princi- 
pies  in  a  few  pregnant  words. 


ed,  would  in  a  short  time  have  driven  him 
out  of  Europe.  Go  where  he  might,  he  had 
never  room  enough,  and,  with  the  most  un- 
bounded personal  liberty,  he  was  under  an 
habitual  feeling  of  constraint-Hlie  world  was 
a  prison  to  him.  His  expMition  to  Greece 
was  anything  but  a  voluntary  determination. 
His  uncomfortable  relation  to  his  fellow  men 
drove  him  to  take  some  such  a  stop  as  this. 

•♦•The  vic^ence  with  which  he  tore  his 
mind  away  from  everything  traditional  and 
patriotic  not  only  ruined  him  altogether  as  a 
man,  but  his  revolutionary  feelings,  and  the 
continual  agitation  of  his  mind,  prevented  his 
poetical  talents  from  receiving  their  due  de- 
velopment. No  one,  moreover,  can  doubt 
that  the  eteriial  spirit  of  opposition,  vnth 
which  he  was  possessed,  has  none  an  irreme- 
diable injury  to  the  effect  of  those  wonderM 
works  which  he  left  completed.  For  it  is  not 
only  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  writer 
communicates  itself  to  the  reader,  but  general- 
ly all  activity,  that  proceeds  merely  from  a 
principle  of  opposition,  can  have  nothing  but 
a  negative  result,  and  that  which  is  negative 
is  nothing.  When  I  say  that  bad  is  bad, 
what  do  fgnin  by  iti  but  if  I  should  chance, 
in  my  negativing  mani€^  to  say  that  good  k 
bad,  (as  too  olten  happens,)  then  I  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  He  who  wishes  to  be  actively 
useful  must  never  fall  a-rating  of  his  neigh- 
bors,  but,  leaving  the  absurdities  o^  the  ab- 
surd to  shift  for  themselves,  be  concerned 
only  to  do  ihat  which  is  good.  Foi  the  end 
of  all  our  endeavors  is  not  to  pull  down,  but 
to  build  up  something  that  mankind  may  look 
upon  and  rejoice  in. 

«*  •  Lord  Byron,*  continued  Gdthe,  •  Is  to  be 
considered  as  a  man,  as  an  Englishman,  and 
as  a  j^reat  eenius.  His  good  qualities  belong 
chiefly  to  him  as  a  man ;  his  bad  qualities 
belong  to  him  as  an  Englishman  and  a  peer, 
and  his  genius  is  incommensurable. 

•*  •  All  Englishmen,  as  such,  are,  properly 
speaking,  destitute  of  what  we  call  reflec- 
tion. Their  continual  distraction,  and  the 
spirit  of  political  partisanship,  prevent  their 
reflective  powers  fVom  ever  arriving  at  a 
calm  development.  But,  as  practice!  men, 
they  are  truly  great. 

••  •  Lord  Byron  is,  in  respect  of  reflection, 
no  better  than  his  countrymen.  He  is  great 
onl^'  when  he  writes  poetry — as  soon  as  he 
begins,  to  reflect  he  is  a  child.* 

*•  •  But,  notwithstanding  this  national  de- 
feet,  he  is  a  man  who  succeeds  in  everything 
he  undertakes;  and  one  may  truly  say,  that 
with  him  inspiration  takes  the  place  of  reflec- 
tion. He  had  no  outlet  but  to  poetize  am- 
tinually ;  and  anything  that  came  from  him 
as  a  man,  especially  if  it  was  a  feeling  of  the 
heart,  was  sure  to  be  good.  His  beautifol 
poems  came  to  him  as  beautiful  children 
come  to  women — they  know  not  how,  and 
think  not  why. 


*  We  have  transplanted  this  last  passage  from . 
another  part  of  the  Conversations.     This  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  might  compare  our  translation 
with  the  original,  and  imagine  that  we  had  palmed 
something  on  Gi>the. 
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*< '  He  is  a  bom  genius  of  a  high  order ; 
and  I  have  nowhere  found  the  vis  poetica, 
properly  so  called,  in  a  more  perfect  state 
than  in  him.  He  seizes  the  leading  external 
character,  and  sees  through  the  past  with  a 
truth  not  inferior  to  Shakspearc.  But  Shak- 
speare  was  a  moie  complete  and  perfect  man. 
Byron  knew  this  well ;  and,  for  this  reason, 
has  been  careful  to  say  very  little  about 
Shakspeare,  though  he  knows  whole  pas- 
sages of  him  by  heart.  He  would  have  been 
glad  to  disown  him  altogether,  had  that  been 
possible:  for  he  did  not  understand  Shak- 
speare's  cheerfulness,  and  it  stood  not  a  little 
in  his  way.  Pope,  again,  he  had  no  occasion 
to  disown,  for  from  him  he  had  nothing  to 
fear.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  mentioning 
Pope  on  all  occasions  with  the  highest  n^ 
spect,  for  he  knew  very  well  that  Pope  is  a 
mere  wall  compared  to  him. 

"  *  I  have  often  thought  that  Byron's  high 
rank  as  an  English  peer  was  very  much 
against  him;  for  the  external  world  is  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  every  man  of  high  talent, 
and  much  more  so  when  that  man  is  placed 
in  a  situation  of  high  rank  and  influence. 
A  certain  middle  condition  is  most  favomble 
for  the  dcvelopm(^nl  of  talent ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  find  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  artists  and  poets  among  the  mid- 
dle classes  of  society.  Byron's  native  pro 
pensity  to  lose  himself  in  the  infinite  would, 
m  a  lower  rank  of  life  and  with  more  mode- 
rate means,  have  been  much  less  prejudicial 
to  him.  As  it  was,  however,  he  was  placed 
in  a  situation  where  he  micht  hope  to  realize 
every  fancy,  however  wild,  and  this  entan- 
gled him  in  a  thousand  mazes.  Being  him- 
self a  member  of  the  highest  rank  of  society, 
there  was  none  who  could,  in  opposition  to 
him,  assume  an  attitude  that  might  command 
his  reverence  or  check  his  excesses.  He 
spoke  out  freely  whatever  indignant  feelings 
were  fermenting  in  his  proud  mind,  and  thus 
brought  himself  Into  irreconcileable  conflict 
with  the  world.'  " 


We  have  read  nothing  finer,  nothing  more 
instinct  with  the  calm  dignity  of  truth,  than 
this  piece  of  criticism.  The  German  poet 
had  evidently  made  a  study  of  tiie  illustrious 
Englishman ;  and  how  earnest  and  sympa- 
thizing  that  stud)'  was,  there  are  ample  proofs 
in  the  volumes  before  us.  Even  had  we  no 
such  proofs,  the  two  lines  in  the  well-known 
sonnet  are  of  themselves  sufficient  evidence, 
the  one  concisely  expressing  the  innate  dis- 
ease,  the  otiier  as  concisely  the  innate  no- 
bility of  Byron's  character : 

"  Er,  der  sich  selbst  im  innerslen  hestreilel. 
Stark  angeuKthnt  das  iiefsle  Weh  %u  tragen,*'* 

"We  follow  up  our  last  extract,  by  a  pas- 
more   particularly  devoted    to    Shak- 


*  Wlio  lives  in  inmost  conflict  with  himself, 

Stoutly  inared  to  bear  the  deepest  woe. 
VOL.  xvin.  2 


speare,  but  in  which  Byron  is  again  brought 
upon  the  carpet,  and  in  connection  with  him 
an  anonyn)OUs  individual  marked  with  three 
stars,  whom  it  does  not  require  much  divina- 
tion to  superscribe — Heinb. 

Shaksfeabe,  Byron,  and  Heine. 
"  *  With  regard  to  Shakspeare,  I  believe  it 
is  the  wisest  criticism  t9  say  nothing  at  all. 
Any  thing  that  can  be  said  falls  infinitely 
short  of  the  mark.  In  Wilhelm  Meister  I 
made  a  few  pencillings  that  were  not  alto- 
geUier  without  meaning;  but  one  or  two 
good  lines  are  very  far  from  being  a  portrait. 
Shakspeare,  however  popular  on  the  stage,  is 
not  properly  speaking  a  theatrical  poet ;  he 
seems  never  to  have  spent  a  thought  on  the 
convenience  or  necessities  of  the  stage ;  such 
a  sphere  was  far  too  narrow  for  his  mighty 
spirit ;  yea,  the  whole  visible  world  was  too 
narrow  for  him. 

**  *  His  riches  and  his  power  transcend  so 
far  our  vulgar  measure,  that  it  is  dangerous 
for  inferior  minds  to  have  much  to  do  with 
him.  It  is  enough  for  a  man  of  productive 
genius  to  read  only  one  piece  of  his  every 
year.  I  acted  wisely  in  shaking  myself  free 
from  him  with  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  and 
Egmont ;  and  Byron  was  led  by  the  same  in- 
stinct  to  follow  his  own  way,  and  entertain 
no  greater  respect  for  Shakspeare  than  was 
necessary.  He  and  Caldron  have  been  the 
ruin  of  many  honest  Germans. 

"  *  Shakspeare,*  continued  Gothc,  *  gives  us 
golden  apples  in  silver  salvers.  Wo  make  a 
study  of  his  works,  and  thereby  get  posses- 
sion of  the  silver  salvers,  but  we  have  noth- 
ing of  our  own  but  potatoes  to  put  into  them.' 
"I  laughed  at  this  original  and  striking 
comparison. 

"He  continued.  *0f  all  Shakspeare's 
pieces,  I  think  Macbeth  is  decidedly  the  best 
adapted  for  the  stage.  But,  would  you  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  true  freedom  of  his 
spirit,  you  must  read  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
and  see  with  what  a  master-hand  he  mould- 
ed the  materials  of  the  Iliad.' 

"The  conversation  then  turned  on  Lord 
Byron,  and  specially  on  the  remarkable  con- 
trast  between  the  gloomy  pride  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  innocent  cheerfulness  of  Shak- 
speare. We  observed,  that  the  merely  nega- 
ttve  tendency  of  his  poetical  activity  had 
been  blamed  by  many,  and  not  without  rea- 
son. •  It  had  been  well  lor  Byron's  poetical 
fame,'  said  Gothe,  *  if  he  had  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vent  all  the  elements  of  opposition 
in  his  character  through  the  truly  British  me- 
dium of  parliamentary  speeches.  But  it  was 
his  misfortune  scarcely  to  have  opened  his 
mouth  in  "parliament ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  all  the  discontent  and  dissatisfac- 
tion of  his  nature  was  obliged  to  vent  itself 
in  the  channel  of  poetry.  I  feel  indeed  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation, that  I  should  be  inclined  to  consi- 
der a  great  part  of  his  works  as  undelivered 
'parliamentary  speeches^  and  I  conceive  this  de- 
signation is  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  un- 
fit to  characterize  them.'  t 
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••We  were  next  led  to  speak  of  one  of  our  I 
living  poets,  who  had  raised  himself  to  great 
reputation  in  a  very  short  time,  though  the 
tendency  of  his  works  is  more  decidedly  ne- 
gative than  even  that  of  Lord  Byron's.  •  It 
cannot  be  denied,'  says  Gothe,  •  he  possesses 
many  shining  qualifications,  but  he  wants  one 
thing — ^LovE.  He  is  as  much  displeased  with 
his  readers,  and  with  his  brother  poets,  as 
with  himself;  and  when  we  read  him  we 
cannot  help  continually  recurring  to  the 
apostolic  sentence:  *tf  I  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  but  as  sounding  brass  and  as  a 
tinkling  cymbal.'  'Tis  but  a  few  days  ago 
that  I  read  some  poems  by  ♦  *  *  and  was 
convinced  that  his  talents  are  of  no  common 
order.  But,  as  I  said,  he  is  altogether  desti- 
tute of  Love,  and  without  that  nothing  can 
be  done.  He  will  be  feared  and  be  the  god 
of  those,  who,  without  possessing  his  talent, 
have  an  ambition  to  work  in  the  same  nega^ 
live  direction  with  himself." 

Grdthe  has  been  accused  of  undervaluing 
his  contemporaries,  and  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  man  eighty  years  of  age,  who 
Dad  lived  to  see  so  much  quackery  explode 
into  bubbles,  should  have  made  as  much 
noise  about  certain  noisy  wits,  as  it  was  their 
great  object  to  make  about  themselves.  The 
young  men  who  came  forth  into  the  market- 
places, blowing  a  trumpet  before  them,  and 
proclaiming  loudly  that  they  were  every  things 
It  was  Grdthe's  practice  to  regard  as  nothing. 
What  inflictions  the  patriarch  bard  had  to 
suffer  from  the  swarms  of  these  insects,  it  is 
more  easy  to  conceive  than  to  describe.  But 
Gdthe  retaliated  these  provocations  only  with 
silence-— or  perhaps  he  hummed  to  himself  the 
song  of  the  embryo-spirit  in  his  own  Faust, 
and  smiled  at  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  : 

«*  Legs  of  spider,  paunch  of  toad. 
And  wings  the  little  wight  has. 
And  iho*  he  Jms  no  head,  yet  he 
His  small  poetic  flight  has  \^ 

Blackie's  Faust. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  Gdthe  undervalued 
his  contemporaries,  nor  neglected  even  the 
most  ephemeral  productions  of  the  day. — 
He  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  all  the 
young  Grerman  poets  of  any  name ;  and,  if 
he  blamed  the  poems  of  Uhland,  for  being 
somewhat  weak  and  consumptive,  we  think 
there  is  not  a  man  of  any  taste  in  this  country, 
at  least,  who  will  not  be  ready  to  agree  with 
him,  Menzel,  however,  asserts  that  Grdthe 
sinned  against  th^  literary  character  of  a 
much  greater  poet  than  Uhland,  viz.  Lud- 
wig  Tieck;  and  he  adduces  this  as  one 
proof  among  many  of  his  favorite  thesis,  that 
the  great  G5the  reverenced  nothing  in  the 
universe  but  himself.     Now,  with  regard  to 


Tieck,  Grdthe  certainly  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered himself  as  far  superior  to  Tieck  as  he 
considered  himself  inferior  to  Shakspeare.^ 
It  was  not  Gdthe's  fashion  to  seek  the  ap- 
plause of  the  multitude  by  an  aflfected  humi- 
lity,  like  that  displayed  by  Csesar  when  he 
rejected  the  crown,  though  he  well  knew  that 
he  deserved  it — but  be  has  professed  the 
greatest  admiration  of  Tieck's  genius,  and 
shown  us  besides  fiom  what  peculiar  circum- 
stances it  arose  that  he  ana  the  great  head 
of  the  Romantic  school  never  became  so 
cordial  as,  from  their  mutual  admiration  of 
each  other's  genius,  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. We  extract  the  whole  passage  relative 
to  Tieck. 

TnscK. 

••  *I  have  a  great  aflectlon  for  Tieck,'  said 
Gothe,  *  and  I  verily  believe  he  has  the  same 
aflection  for  me  ;  but  there  is  something  in 
the  relation  betwixt  us  that  certainly  should 
not  be.  For  this  he  is  as  little  to  blame  as  I 
am;  the  misunderstanding  was  not  of  his 
seeking,  neither  was  it  of  mine.  Other  in- 
fluences were  working  here,  and  the  chief  of 
these  seems  the  following. 

««  « When  the  Schlegels  had  acquired  a 
name,  and  were  busy  with  their  project  of 
founding  a  new  school  of  literature,  I  was 
too  powerful  for  them,  and,  in  order  to  give 
themselves  more  consequence,  they  were 
obliged  to  look  about  for  a  man  of  talent, 
whom  they  might  set  up,  to  hold  the  balance 
against  me.  Such  a  man  they  found  in  Tieck, 
and,  in  order  to  make  him  stand  forward  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  with  sufficient  promi- 
nence as  opposed  to  me,  they  were  naturally 
led  to  make  more  of  him  than  he  really  was. 
This  prejudiced  our  mutual  relation  not  a 
little;  for,  by  such  means,  though  without 
being  properly  conscious  of  it,  Tieck  was  put 
into  a  false  position  with  re^rd  to  me. 
•  *•  Tieck  possesses  talent  ofhigh  significancy, 
and  no  person  can  be  more  wUling  than  I  am 
to  acknowledge  his  merits;  but  when  his 
friends  raise  him  above  himself,  and  set  him 
up  as  a  counterpart  to  me,  they  are  certainly 
in  the  wrong.  I  say  this  with  all  modesty, 
but  without  pnrase.  I  can  do  as  little  to  mag- 
nify as  to  diminish  any  reputation  I  may  de- 
serve. I  am  what  God  made  me.  It  were 
ecjually  absurd  if  I  should  compare  myself 
with  ShakspearSf  who  made  himself  as  liule  as 
I  made  myself,  and  who  is  a  being  cf  a  higher 
order,  to  whom  I  look  up,  and  wum  it  is  my 
duty  to  \ 


To  those  who  really  do  consider  Gdthe  as 
very  far  superior  to  Tieck,  and  yet  object  to 
the  apparent  want  of  humility  in  Gdthe  so  ex- 
pressing his  sense  of  this  superiority  as  he  has 
done  in  the  above  passage,  wo  merely  put 
one  question  :  Does  any  person  think  the 
more  of  Robert  Bums  because  he  displayed 
so  little  knowledge  of  his  own  station  as  to 
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place  himself  beneath  Shenstooe  and  Fergu- 
son?  There  is  a  certain  sort  of  modesty 
which  is  wisdom  in  a  youth  of  eighteen,  but 
folly  in  a  man  of  eighty. 

To  show  yet  more  fully  what  attention 
Gdthe  habitually  paid  to  the  contemporary 
literature  of  his  own  country,  we  extract  the 
following  advice  to  young  poets,  which  is 
full  of  wisdom,  and  very  characteristic  of 
Gdthe's  genius  We  call  particular  attention 
to  the  expression  used  by  Gdthe — ^*  All  my 
poems  are  poems  of  the  occasion,"  This 
proposition  requires  no  comment  for  those 
that  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  genetical  his- 
tory  of  the  great  poet's  works. 

Adticb  to  Youno  Poets. 

Gothe  beean  the  conversation  by  asking  me 
if  I  bad  ma^e  no  poems  during  this  summer 
(1^)*  I  answered  that  I  had  made  a  few, 
but  on  the  whole  had  felt  myself  little  dis- 
posed  for  any  treat  exertion.  •  Have  a  care,* 
ne  replied,  *  of  devoting  j  ourself  to  a  great 
toork.  The  itch  of  producing  an  opus  magnum 
has  ruined,  and  ruins,  many  of  our  finest 
poetical  talents.  I  have  suffered  somewhat 
from  ^is  disease  myself.  How  many  gems 
of  thought  have  fallen  into  the  well  wbile  I 
was  vamly  planning  some  fancied  monumeri' 
turn  art  perennius  !tiad  I  written  all  that  the 
fiivorable  spirit  nK>ved  me  to  write,  no  bun- 
dred  volumes  would  have  been  space  for  it. 

**  <The  present  will  have  its  rights;  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  dail^  crowd  round 
the  mind  of  a  true  poet  are  entitled  to  an  ex- 
pression  as  free  as  is  their  visiting.  But, 
with  a  great  work  in  gestation,  nothmg  else 
can  be  attended  to;  all  thoughts,  however 
good,  are  rejected,  that  do  not  bear  upon  that 
one  object;  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of 
life  is  for  a  time  suspended.  How  much 
intellectual  strength  must  we  not  put  forth, 
merely  to  lay  out  and  round  off  the  plan  of  a 
great  whole ;  and  when  this  is  done,  now  sel- 
dom  do  we  find  the  favorable  moment  in 
which  power  of  thought  unites  with  quiet  of 
mind  to  produce  a  full,  unbroken  stream  of 
poetic  expression !  Very  often  the  poet  finds, 
after  years  of  thought  and  labor,  that  he  has 
mistaken  himself  m  his  whole  subjectt  and 
then  his  work  is  alto^ther  useless ;  or,  per- 
haps, though  successfnl  in  some  parts,  where 
tiie  materials  are  so  extensive,  he  fails  in 
others ;  and  in  thb  case  bis  work  wants  com- 
pleteness as  a  whole,  and  the  good  suffers 
owing  to  its  conjunction  with  the  bad.  The 
labor  and  sacrifice  of  half  a  life-time  may 
thus  produce  nothing  but  discomfort  and 
monitication.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poet 
takes  hold  of  the  present  as  it  offers  itself,  he 
cannot  fail  to  breath  through  his  handiwork 
some  of  the  freshness  of  reality,  and  snatch 
some  fugitive  trait  of  nature ;  or  should  he  be 
80  unfortunate  as  to  please  neither  himself  nor 
bis  friends,  why  then  he  may  throw  the  blot- 
ted paper  into  the  fire  to-day,  and  write  upon 
parchment  to-morrow. 

*<  <  There,  for  instance,  is  August  Hagen,  in 


Kdnigsberg,  a  young  poet  of  first  rate  talent-^ 
have  you  read  his  Alfried  andLUena  7  There 
are  passages  in  that  poem  that  could  not  po». 
sibly  be  better ;  the  situations  on  the  Baltici 
and  every  thing  connected  with  that  locality, 
show  the  band  of  a  master.  But  these  are  only 
beautiful  passages ;  as  a  whole  no  one  can 
relish  it.  And  what  exertions  has  it  not  cost 
him  ?  What  power  has  he  not  put  forth  upon 
iti  Yea,  he  has  almost  exhausted  himselr  on 
that  one  work.  He  has  now  written  a  tragedy  I* 
Here  Gothe  smiled,  and  waited  a  nnxnent  for 
my  reply .  I  observed  that,  accordine  to  my 
recollection,  he  had  read  Hasen  a  simuar  lee* 
ture  in  the  Kunst  und  Altermum^  and  advised 
him  to  confine  himself  to  small  pieces.  *  That 
I  did,'  said  Gethe ;  *  but  do  you,  therefore, 
imagine  that  these  young  people  will  do  as 
we  ancients  counsel  them  1  Every  one  thinks 
he  ought  to  know  these  matters  best  himself 
and  on  the  rock  of  this  conceit  many  a  fine 
genius  has  gone  to  wreck.  But  this  is  not  the 
time  for  mere  stumbling  and  groping,  other- 
wise we  worthy  fathers  had  pioneered  in 
vain.  Shall  we  be  always  seeking  ?  Is  the 
wisdom  of  experience  to  go  for  nothing? — 
Must  each  successive  adventurer  wander 
through  the  same  maze  of  error,  and  are  the 
lighthouses  and  the  beacons  to  show  their 
lights  in  vain  ?  The  time  is  come  when  every 
step  should  not  only  lead  to  the  goal,  but  be 
a  goal  in  itself. 

**  '  I  do  not  wish  to  schoolmaster  you,  but  I 
would  help  you  if  I  can.  Turn  over  in  your 
mind  what  I  have  been  sayine,  and  let  me 
know  if  it  suits  you.  Be  faithful  in  little,  but 
let  that  little  l>e  fresh  and  true,  and  no  day 
will  pass  without  its  balaeim  of  poetic  enjoy- 
ment. Do  not  consider  yourself  too  high 
even  for  the  Annuals  or  the  Magazines,  mit 
always  follow  your  own  plan,  and  write  lo, 
not/or,  the  public. 

^  *  The  world  is  so  great  and  so  rich,  and 
life  is  so  manifold,  that  there  will  be  no  want 
of  suitable  occasions  for  poems.  But  your 
little  pieces  must  b^  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  OeUgeiQmt8-geiichley — they  must  arise 
from,  and  nave  reference  to,  an  actual  occa- 
sion of  life,— reality  must  afford  both  the 
origination  of  their  existence,  and  the  materi- 
als out  of  which  they  are  moulded.  A  special 
case  requires  nothmg  but  the  treatment  of  a 
poet  to  become  universal  and  poetical.  AM 
my  poem$  are  Oekgenheits-gedichle ;  they  were 
aU  motived  by,  and  have  all  their  root  cmd  bam 
tn,  reality.  Of  poems  that  are  conjured  out 
of  the  air  I  make  no  account 

*«  '  Let  me  not  be  told  that  the  actual  world 
is  destitute  of  a  poetic  interest  It  is  the  great 
trimph  of  genius  to  make  the  comnrKMi  ap- 
pear novel  by  opening  our  eyes  to  its  beauty. 
Reality  gives  the  motive,  the  hinging  points, 
the  kernel ;  but  to  create  a  beautiful  living 
whole  of  these  rough  materials,  that  is  the 
work  of  the  poet.  You  know  Fui  nstein,  who 
has  been  honored  with  the  surname  of  Natur^ 
diehter  (poet  of  nature);  he  has  written  a 
poem  on  the  cultivation  of  hops :  nothing 
more  pleasing,  more  neat,  can  be  conceived. 
I   have    now    prescribed    him    something 
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novel— songs  of  an  artizan,  you  may  call 
it,  and  especially  a  weaver's  song,  in 
which  I  am  sure  he  will  succeed.  He 
has  lived  from  his  earliest  years  among 
this  class  of  people, — he  knows  his  subject, — 
he  is  master  of  nis  materials.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  great  advantage  of  small  pieces,  that 
we  may  alwa^'s  choose  a  subject  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  and  of  which  we  are  tho- 
roughly master.  A  great  work,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  demands  of  a  much  more  seri- 
ous nature.  Every  thing  then  belongs  to  the 
construction  and  development  of  the  plan 
must  he  handled  with  equal  truth  and  effect. 
But  few  youthful  minds  are  sufficiently  varied 
and  comprehensive  in  their  knowledge  for 
such  an  attempt.  Manysidedness  is  the  fruit 
of  riper  years.  Beware,  moreover,  of  the 
templing  ambition  of  original  invention. — 
He  who,  instead  of  reality,  gives  us  his  view 
of  reality,  who  writes  a  poem  or  a  romance 
as  the  vehicle  of  a  philosophy,  must  have  a 
riper  mind  than  can  for  the  most  part  be 
looked  for  in  the  youth.  But,  when  wo  take 
the  materials  as  they  are  offered  to  us,  the 
work  goes  on  much  more  easily.  Facts  and 
characters  are  received  from  tradition?  the 
poet  has  merely  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life 
through  the  willing  members,  and  a  living 
body  appears.  He  is  thus  saved  from  a  thrift- 
less expenditure  of  his  own  spiritual  riches, 
and  much  is  left  within  to  the  mellowing  in- 
fluence of  time  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  sputtered  forth  in  troubled  fermentation. 
The  creative  power  is  not  overstrained,  and 
the  young  artist,  when  his  invention  is  less 
taxed,  can  apply  himself  with  so  much  the 
more  carefulness  to  the  execution.  I  would 
even  advise  the  treatment  of  subjects  that 
have  been  so  often  treated  already  as  to  be- 
come a  sort  of  common  property  among 
artists.  How  often,  for  instance,  has  Iphi- 
genia  been  handled,  yet  without  repetition  ! 
And  if  twenty  great  painters  have  painted  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  not  one  of  these  Madon- 
nas is  superfluous.*  " 

We  next  give  som3  interesting  extracts  on 
Tiedge,  the  well-known  poet  of  Urania,  and 
on  the  favorite  theme  of  his  poem,  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul. 

Tiedge — Immortalitt  of  the  Soul. 

"One  morning  I  found  Gothe  writing  in 
Frau  von  Spiegel's  album.  After  reading  his 
verses,  I  happened  to  turn  over  a  few  pages, 
and  found  a  small  poem  by  Tiedge,  quite  in 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  his  *  Urania.'  •  I  was 
once  tempted,*  said  Giithe,  *  to  write  a  few 
verses,  perhaps  not  in  the  most  Christian 
temper,  beneath  these  lines  of  Tiedge's,  but 
my  better  spirit  prevailed,  and  I  am  glad  ;  for 
it  is  not  the  first  time  that,  by  allowing  free 
rein  to  a  reckless  sally,  I  have  given  offence 
to  many  excellent  men,  and,  domg  them  no 
good,  have  done  much  harm  to  myself. 

"  *  I  am  far,  however,  from  being  able  to 
say  that,  on  this  occasion,  I  have  not  received 
pretty  considerable  provocation ;  for  there 
was  a  time  when  nothing  was  sung,  and  no- 


thing was  declaimed,  but  this  Urania.    Come 

when  you  please  into  the  study,  or  into  the 
chamber,  Urania  was  u[jon  the  table;  you 
saw  and  you  hrard  nothing  hut  Urania.  I 
should  be  the  very  last  man,  indeed,  to  be 
willing  to  dispense  with  the  faith  of  a  future 
life — nay,  I  would  say  with  Lorenzo  di  Me- 
dici, that  all  those  are  dead,  even  for  the  pre- 
sent life,  who  do  not  hope  for  a  future ;  but 
things  so  far  beyond  our  comprehension  as 
these  aie  not  suited  to  become  the  subject  of 
daily  contemplation  an«i  thought- distracting 
speculation.  Further  1  say,  if  any  one  be- 
lieve in  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul 
after  dea!h,  let  him  cherish  his  belief  in  qui- 
etness, and  not  make  it  an  occasion  of  con- 
ceit. One  thing,  however,  I  learned,  from 
the  talk  that  was  made  about  Tiedge  and  his 
Urania,  that  the  saints,  no  less  than  the  no- 
bility, constitute  an  aristo<;racy.  I  found  stu- 
pid women,  who  were  proud  because  they 
believed  in  immortality  with  Tiedge,  and  I 
had  to  submit  myself  to  not  a  few  mysterious 
catuchizings  and  tea-table  lectures  on  this 
point ;  I  cut  them  short,  however,  by  saying, 
that  I  could  have  no  objection  whatever  to 
enter  into  another  state  of  existence  after  the 
present  glass  had  run  out,  but  I  prayed  (Jod  I 
might  he  spared  the  honor  of  meeting  any  of 
those  ihere^  who  had  believed  in  it  here:  for 
in  that  case  my  purgatory  would  only  be  be- 
ginning in  heaven.  Thesnints  would  flock 
around  me  on  all  sides,  and  say — "Were  we 
not  in  the  right  1 — did  we  not  prophesy  iti — 
has  not  every  thing  taken  place  exactly  as  we 
said  ]  " — and,  with  such  conceited  clatter 
about  one's  ears,  who  shall  insure  me  that, 
even  in  heaven  itself,  I  shall  not,  within  half 
a  year,  die  oiennuil 

**  *  To  occupy  one's  self  much  about  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  such  like  specu- 
lations,' he  continued,  *  one  must  either  be  a 
lord  or  a  lady ;  for  people  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  life,  and  especially  women,  have  generally 
very  little,  often  nothing  at  all,  to  do.  But 
an  active  man,  made  of  good  stuff,  who  is  se- 
riously intent  upon  being  and  doing  some- 
thing useftil,  finds  sufficient  occupation  in  the 
present  world,  and  deems  it  wisest  to  let  the 
future  world  rest  upon  itself.  Further,  specu- 
lations  about  the  future  are  most  suitable  for 
those  who  do  not  feel  themselves  comfortable 
in  the  present ;  and  I  could  almost  lay  a  wa- 
ger, that,  had  Tiedge  been  more  fortunate  in 
his  external  condition,  his  thoughts,  also,  had 
been  more  cheerful  and  more  healthy.* " 

These  observations  are  thrown  out  in  a 
some ^*  hat  light,  and  what  may  appear  to 
many  frivolous,  and,  on  so  serious  a  subject, 
trifling,  and  even  profane  style.  But  how 
worthily  Gothe  thought  on  this  interesting 
theme  appears  not  only  from  the  general 
spirit  of  his  works  (to  those  who  know  them), 
and  from  the  well-known  passage  about  Wie- 
land  in  the  first  volume  of  Mrs.  Austin's 
Characteristics,  but  also  from  another  most 
express  and  clear  passage  in  these  Conversa- 
tions, which,  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
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reverence,  and  the  correction  of  those  who 
falsely  calumniate,  the  name  of  Gdthe,  we 
beg  leave  here  to  subjoin  : — 

**  *  When  one  is  seventy  years  old,*  said  he, 
with  great  cheerfulness,  *  one  cannot  fail  at 
times  to  think  upon  death.  This  subject  I 
contemplate  in  the  most  perfect  peace,  for  / 
have  ike  firm  conviction  that  our  soul  is  an  ex- 
istence of  indestructible  nature,  whose  working  is 
from  eternity  to  eternity.  It  is  like  the  sun,  that, 
to  our  eyes  indeed,  seems  to  set,  but,  properly 
speaking,  never  sets,  shining  on  in  unchange- 
able splendor.*  *' 

We  add  a  few  observations,  bearing  a 
somewhat  later  date,  on  the  same  important 
^  subject.  What  we  have  just  given  bears 
date  the  25th  February,  1824.  On  the  4th 
February,  1829,  Gothe  was  found  by  his 
"  trusty  Eickart "  reading  Schubart,  the  natu- 
ral historian.  After  praising  his  "  common 
sense  principle,"  as  opposed  to  the  systems 
and  philosophies  so  much  in  vogue  in  Ger- 
many, Gothe  goes  on  to  blame  him  for  min- 
gling up  religion  with  philosophy,  and  this 
gives  occasion  to  a  declaration,  on  Gothc's 
part,  of  the  principle  upon  which  he  was  in- 
clined  to  base  the  great  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  The  whole  passage 
is  as  follows : — 

"  *  Schubart,  with  all  his  merit?,  has  one 
fault.  Like  He^el,  he  insists  upon  drawing 
the  Christian  religion  into  philosophy,  though 
the  province  of  the  one  is  quite  separate  from 
that  of  the  other.  The  Christian  religion  is 
a  mighty  instrument  in  itself,  by  help  of 
which  human  nature,  when  sunk  most  low  in 
degradation  and  misery,  has  once  and  again 
been  enabled  to  elevate  itself;  and  a  religion, 
which  has  done  this,  shows  itself  to  be  more 
sublime  than  all  philosophy,  and  dependent 
upon  no  extrinsic  aid  from  that  quarter.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  philosopher  has  no 
need  to  betake  himself  to  religion  in  order  to 
prove  certain  great  doctrines  that  are  founded 
upon  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  e.  g,  its 
duration  after  death.  Man  ought  to  believe 
in  immortality — he  has  a  ri^ht  to  do  so — it  is 
a  dictate  of  his  nature — and  he  may  connect 
this  natural  belief  with  a  religious  faith ;  but 
when  the  philosopher,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
vocation  as  an  investigator  of  the  how  and 
the  why  in  human  nature,  chooses  to  build  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  on  a  mere  historical 
tradition  (Legende),  this  is  truly  weak,  and 
can  do  nothing  for  the  advance  of  truth.  To 
my  mind,  the  conviction  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  seems  to  flow  from  the  idea  of 
ACTrviTY ;  for,  if  I  progress  in  intellectual  ac- 
tivity in  the  same  proportion  that  my  bodily 
tenement  weakens,  nature  seems  hereby  to 
.  pledge  herself  to  bring  me  into  a  state  of  ex- 
istence more  suitable  to  the  ripe  state  of  my 
inward  man.' " — vol.  ii.  pp.  55,  56. 

The  following  short  passage  on  Lavater 
makes  a  revelation  as  to  one  of  the  speakers 
in  the  Blocksberg   Intermezzo,  which   had 


remained  concealed  to  the  combined  erudl* 
tion  of  Messrs.  Hayward,  Blackie,  and  Ans- 
ter.  The  two  latter  gentlemen,  like  wise 
oracles,  say  nothing  at  all  upon  the  subject : 
Hayward  says  the  speaker  is  Herder,  but  it 
appears  that  he  is  mistaken.  Th^  passage 
in  the  interlude  is,  in  Anster's  Translation, 
as  follows : — 

Cbanb. 
"  I  seek  my  prey  in  waters  clear, 
I  seek  it  in  the  troubled  rivers. 
This  scene  is  my  delight,  for  here 
Are  devils  mixed  with  true  believers.'* 

The  passage  in  the  Conversations  runs 
thus : — 

Lavatee. 

"To-day  (17  February,  1829)  we  spoke 
much  about  the  *  Grosskophten.'  *  Lavater,' 
said  Gothe,  *  believed  in  Cagliostro  and  his 
miracles;  i^.d  when  at  last  his  impostures 
were  brought  to  light,  Lavater  maintained 
that  this  was  another  Cagliostro— that  the 
true  wonder-working  Cagliostro  was  a  saint. 

**  *  Lavater  was  an  honest  worthy  soul  (ein 
herjUich  guler  Mann),  but  he  was  subject  to 
not  a  few  illusive  influences,  and  the  naked 
truth  was  not  a  thing  for  him  ;  he  deceived 
himself  and  others.  He  and  I  came  at  last 
to  a  complete  quarrel.  The  last  time  I  saw 
him  was  in  Zurich  ;  but  he  did  not  see  me. 
I  was  so  disguised  that  he  would  scarcely 
have  been  able  to  recognise  me.  His  gait 
was  like  the  stalk  of  a  crane,  and  for  this  rea- 
son I  introduced  him  as  "  Kranich  "  upon  the 
Blocksberg.' 

**  I  asked  Gothe  if  Lavater  had  any  turn  for 
the  obser\'ation  of  nature,  as  one  might  be  led 
to  infer  from  his  having  occupied  himsell  so 
much  with  physiognomy.  *  Quite  the  con- 
trary,* replied  Gothe ;  *  the  moral  and  the  re- 
ligious was  his  only  element.  Anything  that 
his  book  contains  about  the  skulls  of  brutes 
belongs  to  me.' " 

We  may  conclude  our  extracts,  so  far  9a 
they  contain  criticisms  on  distinguished  names 
in  German  literature,  by  the  following  just 
vindication  of  Kotzebue,  whom  some  people 
seem  inclined  to  treat  as  a  mere  buffoon,  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  Mr.  W.  Tay- 
lor  made  a  god  of  him. 

Kotzebue. 
"I  praised  Kotzebue,  and  alluded  espe- 
cially to  his  Verwandschaften  and  his  Versoh- 
nung,  which  I  had  seen  at  the  theatre.  His 
freshness  of  view  into  the  realities  of  life,  the 
happy  manner  in  which  he  seizes  upon  its 
most  interesting  situations,  and  the  truth  and 
vigor  with  which  he  often  paints  character, 
appeared  to  me  worthy  of  no  common  praise. 
Gothe  agreed.  *  What  has  lasted  for  twenty 
years,'  said  he,  •  and  still  preserves  its  popu- 
larity, cannot  be  destitute  of  something  sub- 
stantially good.  When  he  remained  in  his 
own  proper  sphere,  and  did  not  venture  be- 
yond his  depth,  Kotzebue  always  produced 
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something  good.  He  and  Chodowiecki  were 
of  the  same  genus;  both  were  masters  in 
painting  characters  and  scenes  of  every-day 
fife ;  but  when  they  meddled  with  the  Greetis 
and  the  Romans,  they  made  themselves  and 
their  heroe|  ridiculous.  You  have  mentioned 
his  VertDandschafien  and  his  Veriohnung ;  the 
Klingsber^e  is  my  favorite  piece.  Whatever 
may  be  said  against  Kotzebue,one  thing  can- 
not be  denied— he  walked  through  life  with 
his  eyes  open.' 

**  On  another  occasion  Gk>the  coupled  Kot- 
zebue  with  Iffland,  and  spoke  of  them  both 
with  great  respect.  •  If  people,*  said  he,  *  will 
insist  on  having  things  what  th^  were  never 
intended  to  be,  Kotzebue  and  Iffland  may  be 
set  down  as  ciphers ;  but  if  we  would  wisely 
distinguish  one  genus  from  another,  we  must 
be  convinced  that  we  may  have  to  wait  long 
before  two  men  of  such  decidedly  popular 
talent  shall  again  appear.  Of  Iffland's  pieces, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hage$tolxen  is  the 
best ;  he  there  shows  that  he  was,  on  one  oc- 
casion at  least,  capable  of  ascending  from  the 
common  prose  or  life  to  the  regions  of  the 
ideal.' " 

The  following  remarks  on  the  value  of  lite- 
rary character  show  by  what  a  high  and  pure 
spirit  Gdthe  was  actuated  in  pursuing  his 
IK)etical  calling ; — 

On  the  Importance  of  CHiiBACTEB  nc  Lite- 
BABT  Men. 

**  *  I  have  to  thank  my  excursions  into  the 
realm  of  natural  history,'  said  GrOthe,  *  for  the 
knowledge  of  how  utterly  worthless  a  thing 
human  nature  is  in  respect  of  high  and  gene- 
rous motives.  By  coming  into  collision  with 
scientific  men,  I  learnt  too  soon  that  most  of 
that  craft  reverence  science  only  in  so  far  as 
they  derive  their  subsistence  from  it,  and  that 
they  even  deify  error,  when  it  is  the  means 
by  which  they  make  their  bread. 

**  *  In  the  department  of  heXUuleUrt$^  I  do 
not  find  things  much  better.  A  high  aim,  and 
a  pure  unadulterated  sympathy  with  what  is 
sound  and  good,  are  mere^  also,  phenomena 
but  rarely  to  be  met  with.  One  upholds  and 
cherishes  another,  because  that  other  in  re- 
turn upholds  and  cherishes  him ;  that  which 
is  truly  great  delights  them  not,  nay,  rather 
they  hate  it,  and  would  willingly  banish  it 
from  the  world  alto^ther,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  rise  into  importance.  Such  is 
the  mass — and  the  few  that  rise  above  them 
are  not  much  better. 

« « ♦  ♦  ♦j  who  possesses  great  talents,  and 
yet  greater  erudition,  mieht  have  done  much 
good  to  our  literature.  But  his  want  of  char 
acter  has  rendered  useless  to  the  nation  his 
extraordinary  powers,  and  lost  to  himself  the 
respect  of  his  contemporaries. 

**  *  We  have  much  need  of  a  man  like  Less- 
ing ;  for  how  did  the  man  support  himself  so 
high  in  the  reputation  of  his  countrymen  1 
By  his  character  and  his  consistency  alone. 
Men  as  long-headed  and  as  cultivated  as  he 
there  a  re  many,  but  where  will  you  find  such 
a  character  ? 


'<'Bfany  have  plenty  of  cleverness,  and 
plenty  of  knowledge,  but  they  are  at  the 
same  time  full  of  vanity,  and,  in  order  to  ob- 
tHin  from  the  shallow  multitude  the  reputation 
of  a  6e/  €$prU^  they  lose  all  shame  and  all 
reverence,  and  nouing  is  holy  before  their 
reckless  wit. 

•«  *  Madame  Genlis  was  therefore  quite  right 
to  protest  against  the  unbridled  licentious- 
ness of  V<rftaire  For  at  the  bottom,  however 
clever  his  profiaine  witticisms  may  be,  they  do 
no  good  to  the  world, — they  form  a  foundation 
for  nothing ;  nay,  they  may  even  do  much  harm 
by  confusing  those  who  are  weak  m  the  foith, 
and  taking  from  under  them  their  only  stay. 

"  •  And  then,  what  truly  do  W3  know, — and 
how  little  can  we  attain  to  with  all  our  wit  ? 

••  *  Man  is  not  bom  for  the  purpose  of  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  the  universe,  though  he 
certainly  has  the  vocation  to  seek  the  point 
where  that  problem  beje;ins,  and  then  to  cir- 
cumscribe himself  withm  the  limits  of  the  in- 
telligible. 

•*  •  To  measure  the  operation  of  the  universe 
is  a  work  far  beyond  his  capacities,  and  to 
inoculate  his  reason  into  the  mighty  whole  is, 
from  his  point  of  view,  a  most  vain  endeavor. 
The  reason  cf  martt  and  the  reaeon  cf  Oodf  are 
two  different  things, 

***When  we  assume  human  freedom,  we 
annihilate  the  omniscience  of  God;  for  tiie 
prescience  of  Qod  necessitates  the  course  of 
my  actions  to  be  in  accordance  with  that  pre- 
science. 

'*  *  I  mention  thin  only  as  one  among  many 
instances  how  little  we  truly  know  even  on 
subjects  wherein  ourselves  are  most  interest- 
ed, and  how  delicate  a  thing  it  is  to  meddle 
with  the  mysteries  of  Grod. 

•"  Neither  ought  we  to  imagine  that,  because 
we  haveariived  at  a  high  and  comprehensive 
principle,  we  are  therefore  called  upon,  on 
all  occasions,  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world. 
Only  in  so  far  as  man  can  make  good  use  of 
truth  ought  they  to  be  entrusted  with  it 
Bfaxims  which  the  many  cannot  understand, 
we  should  keep  to  ourselves,  but  not  there- 
fore as  a  mere  fruitless  capital ;  they  may  and 
must  exercise  an  influence  upon  all  we  do^ 
like  the  mUd  sheen  of  a  hidden  sun. '" 

Next  comes  a  marceau  or  two  for  the  stu- 
dents of  Faust — all  invaluable. 

Faust. 

*♦  •  Paust,'  said  he,  •  is  something  altogether 
incommensurable,  and  all  attempts  to  bring 
it  more  within  the  region  of  the  understand- 
ing are  in  vain.  It  would  be  well  also  if  tiie 
readers  of  this  work  would  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  first  part  had  its  oridn  in  a  somewhat  dark 
condition  of  the  writer^s  mind.  But  it  is  this 
very  indistinctness  (dieses  Durikel)  that 
charms  men,  and  Faust  is  not  the  only  inso- 
luble problem  on  which  they  delight  to  exer- 
cise their  wits.* " 

And  in  another  passage,  which  we  cannot 
at  present  lay  our  handls  on,  he  advises 
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E(;kennann  flot  to  plague  himself  too  much 
about  Faust,  denn  es  ist  toUes  Zeug !  it  is 
strange  stuffl 

The  following  observation  made  by  Eck- 
ermann,  and  confirmed  by  the  assent  of 
G6the,  on  occasion  of  the  fourth  act  of  the 
second  part  of  the  Faust  being  finished,  de- 
serves attention. 

"  •  If,  as  you  say,  the  fourth  act  is  an  isolated 
world  in  itself,  it  wiil  be  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  work.  For  at  bottom,  what  is 
Auerback's  Cellar,  or  the  Witches'  Kitchen, 
or  the  Blocksberg,  or  the  Imperial  Diet,  or 
the  Masquerade,  or  the  Paper.nK>ney,  or  the 
Laboratory,  or  the  classical  Walpurgis 
Night,  or  the  Helena,  but  each  a  little  world 
for  itself,  independent  one  of  the  other,  though 
not  without  a  mutual  bearing  Uie  one  on  the 
other  ?  The  poet  is  chiefly  concerned  to  give 
^ression  to  a  world  as  multi&rious  as  pos- 
siDle,  and  he  makes  use  of  the  &ble  of  a  great 
Hero  merely  as  a  thread  to  go  through  the 
whole,  on  which  may  string  whatever  he  best 
can.  The  Odyssey  and  Gil  Bias  are  con- 
structed on  this  principle.' " 


And  agab. 

«• « Truly,'  said  I,  •  this  second  part  of  Faust 
reveals  a  much  more  rich  world  than  is  con- 
tained  in  the  first.' 

*«  'How  could  it  be  otherwise  1'  said  Gfilhe. 
'  The  first  part  is  almost  entirely  subjective ; 
it  proceeded  from  an  individual  whose  mind 
was  captive  to  the  influence  of  violent  emo- 
tion, and  I  verily  believe  it  is  the  indistinct- 
ness which  arises  from  this  state  of  mind  that 
makes  it  so  popular  with  the  generality  of 
poetry  readers.  In  the  second  part,  again, 
there  is  almost  no  subjectivity ;  a  more  ele- 
vated, more  expanded,  more  clear,  and  less 
impas^doned  worlJ  is  here  revealed,  and  he 
vHii  \as  not  seen  eomeihing  and  lived  something, 
will  be  able  to  make  nothing  of  it,* 

•*•  No  person  need  try  to  read  it,'  I  replied, 
*  who  has  not  had  some  experience  in  the  art 
ci  thinking ;  ami  I  should  also  imagine  that  a 
little  teaming  would  be  very  useful.  I  am 
glad  now,  that  I  gave  myself  the  trouble  to 
read  SchUline's  book  on  the  Cabiri,  and  that 
I  am  thus  able  to  understand  what  your 
meaning  is,  in  that  famous  passage  of  the 
classical  Walpurgis  Night.' 

«*  *  I  have  always  found,'  said  G6the  with  a 
smile, '  that  it  is  good  to  Xcnoto  something." 

We  next  encounter  something  good,  on 
the  character  and  exertions  of  a  man  whom 
the  student  of  foreign  literature  can  never 
name  without  respect ;  and,  folloiiing  upon 
that,  something  even  better  on  the  genc^ral 
subject  of  popuJarityf  and  on  the  ffop'jlarity, 
or  rather  non-popularity  of  Gdthe's  works  in 


*  War  rich  niteh  etwet  umgHhan  tmd  einiges  erlebt 
hMfWirdniekUdmnitmunrfmgen  wi$$mu 


particular.  Besides  Gothe's  own  voice  on 
this  subject,  we  have  some  very  sensible  and 
sound  remarks  from  Eckermann. 

Carlyle  and  GdTHE's  Popularity. 
•*It  rejoices  me,'  said  Gdthe,  *to  contem- 

Elate  how  the  ancient  pedantry  of  the  Scotch 
as  of  late  years  given  place  to  a  spirit  of 
serious  and  profound  investigation  (Ernst  und 
Omndlichkeit.)  When  I  bethink  me  how  the 
Edinburgh  critics  treated  my  works  only  a 
few  years  ago,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidcr  what  Carlyle  has  done  for  German  lite- 
rature, the  progress  which  they  have  made  to 
the  better  seems  really  extraordinary. 

••  What  I  most  admire  in  Carlyle,'  replied 
I,  *  is  the  spirit  and  character  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  his  exertions.  His  only  object 
is  to  improve  and  advance  his  nation  in  in- 
tellectual culture,  and  accordingly,  in  his  ex- 
cursions into  the  regions  of  foreign  literature, 
he  does  not  seek  to  lay  hold  so  much  of  mere 
originality  of  genius,  as  of  a  high  develop- 
ment of  moral  and  spiritual  cylture.' 

"  *  Yes,'  said  Gdthe,  *  the  spirit  with  which 
he  goes  to  work  is  peculiarly  valuable. 
What  a  noble  earnestness  does  he  display ! 
how  seriously  has  he  studied  us  7  He  knows 
our  literature  ahnost  better  than  we  know 
it  ourselves ;  at  all  events,  we  have  no  one 
in  this  country  who  has  done  so  much  for 
English  literature,  as  Carlyle  has  for  Ger- 
man literature  in  England.' 

*«*  The  essay,'  I  replied  (in  the  Foreign  Re* 
victo),  *is  written  with  a  fire  and  with  an 
empliasis  which  plainly  show  how  many  pre- 
judices and  contradictions  are  yet  to  be 
overcome.  Malignant  critics  and  bad  trans- 
lators seem  to  have  combined  in  raising  a 
fuma  against  poor  Meister.  But  Carlyle  is 
a  match  for  them  all.'  To  the  often  re- 
peated silliness  that  no  woman  of  noble 
birth,  or  high  feeling,  would  dare  to  reud 
Meister,  he  replies  with  all  cheerfulness, 
*  that  the  argument  ab  esse  ad  posse  is  surely 
as  eood  in  Literature  as  in  logic,  and  that  a 
book  which  was  the  familiar  study  of  such 
a  woman  as  the  late  queen  of  Prussia  might 
be  safely  put  into  the  hands  of  any  English 
lady,  however  precise.' 

**  *  Carlyle  has  studied  Meister  thoroughly, 
and,  convinced  as  he  is  of  the  great  value 
of  the  book,  it  is  his  wish  that  its  circulation 
may  become  more  general,  and  that  every 
man  of  cultivated  mind  may  derive  the  stime 
benefit  from  it  that  he  has  himself  derived. 

**  Gdthe  drew  me  to  the  window  to  give  me 
an  answer. 

«< « My  good  friend,'  says  he, '  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  of  letting  you  into  a  secret, 
the  knowledge  of  which  will  save  you  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  and  be  of  use  to 
you  as  long  as  you  live.  My  works  never 
CAN  BE  popular  ;  hc  who  imagines  that  they 
ever  will  be  so,  and  acts  on  thi«?  principle,  is 
in  the  wrong.  They  were  not  written  for  the 
mass,  but  only  for  individual  men  who  have 
like  longings  and  like  seeking  and  whose 
mind  has  taJcen  a  similar  direction.' 
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**  Ue  was  proceeding  to  go  on  in  the  same 
strain,  when  a  young  lady  entered  and  drew 
him  into  a  conversation.  I  addressed  myself 
to  others  of  the  company,  and  in  a  short  time 
we  sat  down  to  dinner. 

**  I  can  give  no  account  of  what  was  said 
at  table ;  Gothe's  words  lay  in  my  mind,  and 
occy)ied  all  my  thoughts. 

"Truly,  thought  I,  such  a  writer  as  he  is, 
a  mind  of  such  elevation  and  of  such  com- 
prehensiveness, how  can  he  ever  be  popular ! 
At  most,  fra.c^ments  of  him  alone  can  become 
popular !  A  song,  perhaps,  which  a  merrv 
comrade  sii.gs  to  his  brother,  or  a  love-sick 
maiden  to  her  lover,  may  be  popular  with 
them,  and  even  that  song  can  never  go  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  those  who  understand  what 
song  is. 

**  And  when  we  look  at  the  matter  rightly, 
is  not  this  the  case  with  every  thing  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nature  1  Is  Mozart  popular  ?  is 
Raphael  popular?  And  do  men  in  general 
go  beyond  a  mere  snapping  at  the  works  of 
such  original  founts  of  mexhaustible  spiritual 
life? 

•*  Yes,  I  went  on  to  think,  Gothe  is  in  the 
right !  Taking  him  in  his  whole  compass,  it 
is  impossible  that  he  ever  can  bo  popular, 
and,  as  he  himself  savs,  his  works  are  only 
for  individual  men  who  have  like  longings 
like  seekings,  and  whose  mind  has  taken  a 
similar  direction  with  his  own. 

**  Gothe's  works,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be 
said  to  be  written  for  minds  of'  an  observing 
and  contemplative  nature,  who  are  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  the 
world  and  of  human  nature,  and  to  investigate 
their  laws.  They  are,  in  some  parts,  though 
certainly  not  as  a  whole,  intended  for  hearts 
capable  of  passionate  enjoyment,  who  seek  in 
the  poet  for  the  highest  and  the  deepest  woe  of 
human  feeling.  They  are  for  young  poets,  who 
are  studying  the  art  of  expression,  and  seeking 
to  know  how  any  subject  may  be  handled  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  art.  They  are  for 
critics,  who  receive  in  them  a  living  pattern, 
what  maxims  are  to  be  applied,  and  now  they 
are  to  be  applied,  in  a  literary  judgment,  so 
that  a  criticism  may  be  at  once  interesting 
and  pleasing.  They  are  for  the  artist,  whose 
mind  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  enlighten, 
besides  that,  in  them,  he  finds  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  art,  and^the  rules  that  render  objects 
fit  or  unfit  for  artislical  treatment.  They  are, 
in  fme,  for  the  natural  philopher,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  great  discoveries  which  he 
will  there  find  recorded,  but  specially  be- 
cause in  these  works  he  will  find  a  method 
laid  down  and  acted  upon,  according  to  which 
a  sound  mind  may  proceed  in  forcing  nature 
to  disclose  her  mysteries." 

We  shall  conclude  this  interesting  extract 
by  another  very  short  passage  on  "  popu- 
larity," taken  from  another  part  of  the  work. 

«*  Every  thing  that  is  very  great  and  very 
wise  can  exist  only  in  a  minority.  There 
have  been  ministers  who,  with  me  people 


and  king  both  against  them,  have  carried  their 
own  mighty  plans  into  execution  by  the  en- 
ergy of  a  single  mind.  It  is  qpite  hopeless  to 
imagine  that  reason  {Vemur^t)  should  ever 
become  popular,  rassions  and  feelings 
may  become  popular,  but  reason  will  always 
be  m  the  possession  only  of  the  privileged 
few." 

We  conclude  wilh  the  last  words  recorded 
by  our  worthy  memorialist.  They  were  ut- 
tered in  the  beginning  of  the  same  month,  on 
the  22d  of  whicli  Gothe  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers  in  March,  1832. 

"Our  conversation  turned  on  the  idea  of 
destiny  in  the  Greek  tragedy. 

"  •  This  idea,'  said  Gothe,  •  no  longer 
squares  with  our  habits  of  thinking ;  it  is 
obsolete,  and  besides,  it  is  contrary  to  our 
religious  convictions.  When  a  modem  poet 
makes  use  of  such  ancient  ideas  for  our  stage, 
it  always  carries  with  it  the  air  of  afiectation. 
It  is  a  dress  that  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and, 
like  the  Roman  toga^  however  suitable  in  its 
day  and  generation,  can  never  hope  to  be  re- 
vived among  us. 

**  *  We  moderns  should  do  better  to  say 
with  Napoleon,  that  politics  is  fate.  But  let 
us  beware  of  falling  into  the  error  of  our  lat- 
est litterateurs,  who  confound  politics  with  po- 
etry, or  at  least  maintain  that  politics  is  a  fit- 
ting subject  for  poetry.  The  English  poet 
Thomson  wrote  a  very  good  poem  on  the 
Seasons,  but  a  very  bad  one  on  Liberty ;  and 
this  not  from  a  want  of  poetry  in  the  poet,  but 
from  want  of  poetry  in  the  subject. 

**  *  A  poet  who  means  to  be  active  in  politics 
must  surrender  himself  to  a  party ;  and  so 
soon  as  he  does  this  he  is  lost  for  ever  as  a 
poet :  he  must  bid  farewell  for  ever  to  his 
unshackled  spirit  and  his  unprejudiced  view 
of  human  affairs,  and  allow  tne  cap  of  nar- 
rowness and  bigotry  to  be  drawn  over  his 
ears. 

***  A  poet  will  love  his  country  as  a  man 
and  a  citizen,  but  the  native  country  of  his 
poetical  powers  and  his  poetical  exertions  is 
the  good,  noble,  and  the  beautifiil ;  that  is  not 
tied  down  to  any  particular  province  or  any 
particular  land,  but  it  is  seized  by  him  wher- 
ever it  is  to  be  found.  He  is  in  this  respect 
like  the  eagle,  who  hovers  with  free  glance 
over  many  lands,  and  to  whom  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  concern,  whether  the  hare  on  which  he 
is  about  to  pounce  runs  over  Prussian  or  Sax- 
on soil. 

"  •  Further,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is 
the  meaning  of  those  phrases: — Love  your 
country — Be  an  active  patriot — and  so  forth. 
If  a  poet  has  employed  himself  during  a  long 
life  in  combating  pernicious  prejudices,  over- 
coming narrow  views,  elevating  the  in- 
tellect, and  purifying  the  taste  of  the  country, 
what  could  he  possibly  do  better  than  this  1 
How  could  he  be  more  patriotic  1  To  make 
such  impertinent  and  unthankful  demands 
upon  a  poet  is  as  if  1  should  demand  of  the 
head  of  a  regiment  to  become  a  ringleader  in 
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all  political  novelties,  and  neglect  thereby  his 
soldiers  and  their  discipline.  The  head  of  a 
regiment  ought  to  have  no  other  fatherland 
than  his  regiment,  and  his  best  way  to  become 
a  patriot  is  to  have  no  concern  with  politics,but 
in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  to  direct  his  whole  energies  to  the 
training  and  conversation  of  his  troops,  to  the 
end  that,  when  his  fatherland  really  requires 
their  service,  they  may  be  able  to  acquit 
themselves  like  men. 

••  •  I  hate  all  intermeddling  with  subjects  that 
one  does  not  understand,  as  I  hate  sin  itself; 
and  of  all  intermeddling  bunglers,  political 
bunelers  are  to  me  the  most  odious,  tor  their 
handiwork  involves  thousands  and  millions 
in  destruction. 

•*  *  You  know  well  it  is  not  my  custom  to 
Concern  myself  much  about  what  people  say 
or  write  of  me;  but  I  have  heard,  and  I 
know  very  well  that,  though  I  have  worked 
like  a  slave  all  my  life  lone  {so  gauer  ich  es 
mtr  ouch  mein  Lebelang  habe  werden  lassen^) 
there  are  nevertheless  certain  people,  who 
consider  all  that  I  have  done  as  worse  than 
nothing,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  I 
have  uniformly  refused  to  mix  myself  up  with 
party  politics.  To  please  these  gentlemen,  I 
must  have  become  a  member  of  a  Jacobin 
club,  and  a  preacher  of  murder  and  blood- 
rtiecd !  But  enough  of  this  sorry  theme,  lest 
I  should  lose  my  reason  in  attempting  to  rea- 
son aeainst  that  which  is  altogether  unrea- 
sonable.'* 

This  criticism  on  the  connection  between 
politics,  poetry,  and  patriotism,  seems  to  us 
not  altogether  distinguished  by  that  sound- 
ness and  comprehensiveness  of  judgment  for 
which  Gdthe  is  so  remarkable.  It  were  well 
that  he  had  let  politics  alone  altogether;  for, 
when  he  exclaims  against  catholic  emancipa- 
tion, palliates  the  slave  trade,  and  denies  that 
freedom  and  patriotism  are  proper  subjects 
for  the  Muse,  we  cannot  help  thinking  Ihat  he 
shows  the  aristocrat  somewhat  too  promi- 
nently,  and  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  pretty  con- 
siderably onesided.  But  this  is  a  long  chap- 
ter, and  we  may  have  occasion  to  say  some- 
thing on  it  in  our  next  number.  Meanwhile, 
if  our  readers  shall  have  derived  half  the 
pleasure  from  reading  these  extracts  that  we 
have  enjoyed  in  penning  them,  we  have  done 
good.  The  Reviewer  seldom  has  his  labors 
sweetened  by  such  a  treat. 


Abt.  n. — 1.  Antiquites^  Mexicaines.  Re- 
lotion  des  trois  Elxp^ditions  du  Capitaine 
Dupaix,  ordonrUes  en  1805,  1806,  1807, 
accornpagn^e  des  dessins  de  Casianeda, 
Memhre  des  trois  Expeditions  et  Dessina- 
teur  du  Mus^e  de  Mexico ;  avec  des  Notes 
VOL.    xviii.  8 


explicatioes  et  oMtres  Documents  par  MM, 
Baradere,  De  St.  Pnestj  et  plusieurs  Vo^. 
ageurs.  Fol.  Paris.  1834-5.  Au  fiu- 
reau  des  Antiquity  Mexicaines. 

2.  Voyage  Pittoresque  et  Archiologique  dans 
le  Mexique,  Par  C.  Nebel,  Afchitecte, 
Lithographic  par  les  Artistes  lea  phis  dis. 
tingu^  de  Paris*  Paris.  Fol.  Livrai^ 
sons,  1,  2,  8,  4.     1835. 

3.  CoUeccion  de  las  Antiquedades  Mexicanas 
que  ecsisten  en  el  Museo  Nacional  y  dan  a 
lux  Isidro  Icaza  e  Isidro  Grondra,  litogra- 
fiadas  por  Federico  Waldeck,  e  impresas 
por  Pedro  Robert,  Mexico,  1827^-1885. 

Ths  subject  comprehended  in  the  three  im- 
portant  works  which  we  have  made  the 
text  of  the  ensuing  article,  will  be  found  to 
possess  those  features  of  novelty  and  origi- 
nality  which  we  deem  of  paramount  import, 
ance,  in  order  to  attract  public  attention  to 
any  antiquarian  subject  whatever.  The  an- 
tiquarian discoveries  recently  made  in  Span, 
ish  America  may,  on  the  threshold  of  the  in- 
quiry,  be  at  once  pronounced  to  be  equal  in 
interest  and  importance  to  those  Egyptian 
discoveries  to  which  we  have  called  the  at- 
tention  of  our  readers — while  so  lately  re- 
cording the  last  triumphs  in  this  department, 
of  Rossellini  and  Champollion.  If  the  former 
investigation  were  calculated  to  startle  the 
reader  by  the  unique  novelty  of  the  historical 
incidents  and  personages  which  it  sunmioned 
up  before  his  eyes  as  by  the  spell  of  a  magi, 
cian — the  facts,  historical  or  otherwise,  which 
the  present  investigation  is  calculated  to  bring 
to  light,  will  be  found  not  less  startling  by 
their  novelty,  than  curious  by  their  antiqua- 
rian coincidences,  and  important  by  their 
mythological,  historical,  and  geographical 
revelations.  The  subject  of  Blexican  anti- 
quities  possesses  moreover  the  advantage  of 
being  less  hackneyed  than  the  subject  of 
Egyptian  antiquities.  It  is  comparatively  a 
virgin  soil.  The  golden  ore  remains  in  the 
mine,  little  worked  and  scarcely  known.  The 
searching  eye  of  some  few  antiquarians  has 
indeed  been  enabled  to  discover  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  buried  metal.  But  they  have 
either  seen  it  dimly  through  the  dark  and  ob- 
structed channels  by  which  they  obtained  ac- 
cess to  it,  or  have  themselves  contributed  to 
render  it  undistinguishable  by  the  public,  by 
encumbering  it  with  new  mountains  of  pedan. 
tic  lumber,  in  the  very  act  of  digging  down- 
wards to  the  buried  treasures.  To  the  pub- 
lic generally  the  mine,  rich  as  it  is  in  the 
most  precious  veins  of  antiquarian  informa. 
tion,  may  be  considered  as  all  but  closed. 
Mexican  antiquities,  for  reasons  which  may 
be  briefly  stated,  may  be  pronounced  a  sealed 
book.     It  is  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a 
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new  liffht  of  interpietatlon  on  its  mjateriooB 
pagesuat  this  paper  is  undertaken.  In  pur- 
suing the  inyestigatioii  we  shall  endeavor  to 
keep  itt  view  the  same  ffuiding  principle  by 
which  we  were  governed  while  bringing  out 
into  high  relief  the  roost  novel  points  of 
^[yptian  discovery,  namely,  that  of  popular- 
ising  the  suhpeGt — b^  dhresting  it  of  the  vdu- 
minous  and  repulsive  pedantry  by  which  it 
has  been  hitherto  overlaid.  If  we  have  tri- 
nmphantly  appealed  to  the  chief  character- 
istics of  our  previous  Egyptian  investigation, 
viz.  the  startlukg  noveky  of  producing  a  new 
volume  in  the  loQ  of  history,  and  of  eliciting, 
as  it  were,  a  new  Pagan  Genesis,  concurrent 
with  BBd  corroborative  of  the  Bible,  we 
think  diat,  beforo  we  have  concluded,  we 
^lall  establii^  the  fact  that  this  investigation 
is  imbued  with  the  same  popular  character 
of  excitement  and  attractiveness. 

The  first  circumstance  calculated  to  rouse 
surprise  oo  surveying  the  stupendous,  gro- 
tesque, or  magnificent  monuments  of  a  by- 
gone  people,  to  which  the  illustrations  of  the 
volumoB  whidi  head  our  article  introduce  the 
reader,  is  the  carelessness  or  the  supineness 
with  which  they  have  been  overlooked  or  dis- 
regarded. Robertson,  impressed  with  the 
same  incredulous  feeling,  or  betrayed  by  the 
Spaniards,  whose  interest  at  that  time  it  was 
to  keep  him  in  the  dark,  went  so  far  in  his 
'  History  of  America  as  to  say,  that  there  is 
not,  in  all  the  extent  of  New  Sfiain,  any 
monument,  or  vestige  of  building,  more  an- 
cient than  the  Conquest ;  that  the  temple  of 
Cholula  ^  was  nothing  but  a  mound  of  solid 
earlh,without  any  facioff  or  any  steps,  covered 
with  grass  or  shrubs  ;'^and  that  **  the  houses 
of  the  people  in  Mexico  were  but  huts,  built 
with  turf  or  branches  of  trees,  like  those  of 
the  rudest  Indians.  The  same  acute  and 
cautious  historian  merely  observes,  in  a  cur- 
sory  manner,  that  **  the  unfortunate  Boturiori 
made  an  amazmg  catalogue  of  Mexican 
maps,  paintings,  tribute-rolls,  calendars,  d^, 
which  were  lost."  In  another  passage  he 
treats  as  a  matter  of  great  suspicion  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  chronolc^ical  wheel,  by 
which  the  Mexkans  computed  time ;  a  speci- 
men of  whkh  was  pufaiished  by  Carrieri ; 
while  the  monument  itself  was  actually 
brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Bullock.  ''  If 
it  be  genuine,"  he  coklly  says,  **  it  proves  that 
the  Mexicans  had  arbitrary  characters,  which 
represent  several  things  besides  numbers." 
It  is  surprising  that  so  acute  a  critic  as  Rob. 
ertson  did  not  feel  some  suspicion  before  he 
hazarded  such  contemptuous  decisions,  that 
he  was  either  misinformed  or  too  precipitate 
in  his  judgment. 

A  fact,  which  he  hhnself  states,  ought  to 
have  impressed  him  with  due  circumspection. 


Referring  fo  the  Mexican  people^  who,  we 
shall  be  able  to  show,  were  really  in  a  state 
of  barbarism  compararivelv  with  the  Tulte- 
ques  whom  they  superseded,  he  yet  is  forced 
to  admit  that  the  Mexicans,  clearly  deriving 
their  institutions  from  the  Tul  eques,  were 
advanced  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest beyond  the  then  extant  points  of  Euro- 
pean  civilization  in  two  most  distingnishuM^ 
particulars,  namely,  in  rc^rd  to  their  well- 
established  police,  emlHracinff  a  regular  sup. 
ply  of  water  and  sewers,  and  in  re^urd  to  the 
regular  posts  that  they  had  established.  Since 
the  penod  of  Robertson    new  li^ts  have 
been  successively  thrown  on  the  snbject,  an4 
the  vague  mists  of  incredulous  ignorance,  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  recorded  these  disprov- 
ed opinions,  have  been  cleared  away.     Hum- 
boldt has  since  then  published  his  amusing 
and  eloquent  account  of  the  monuments  that 
stiD  exist  in  central  America.    A  Spanish 
writer,  very  little  known,  named  Del  Rio,  in 
1782  published  his  <«  Description  of  the  Ru- 
ins of  an  Ancient  City,  latelv  discovered  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala."     This  last 
work,  aldiough  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
scarcely  published  in  this  country,  and  at  all 
events  to  have  lapsed  into  a  condition  of  ob- 
scurity, supplies  more  curious  and  valuable 
information  than  Humboldt  on  the  sulnect* 
Since  then  the  English  public  have  been 
made  partially  more  ftimiliar  with  their  exis- 
istence  and  their  characteristics  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  Mexican  Antiquities  brought  by  Mr* 
Bullock  to  this  country.     We  are,  however, 
bound  to  say  that  the  exhibition  tended  to  im- 
part rather  a  low  idea  of  Mexican  proficien- 
cy in  the  arts,— that  it  was  calculated  to  con. 
found  two  races  of  people— (the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered)---both  totally  distinct, — 
and  still  to  retain  in  shadow  the  truth  which 
has  rapidly  dawned  on  the  world  of  antiqua- 
rian literature,  that  there  exist  in  New  Spain 
the  monuments  of  a  highly  civilized  people 
who  preceded  the  Mexicans,  as  stupendous, 
as  tasteful,  and  as  wonderful,  as  those  of 
Egypt.    Since  the  last-mentioned  work,  those 
which  head  our  article  have  been  published. 
They  demonstrate  that  the  attention  of  the 
learned  world  has  been  thoroughly  awakened 
to  the  interests  and  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Nebel's  Archaeological  Voyage,  though  ex- 
tremely limited  in  th<B  anx>unt  of  its  illustra* 
tions,  is  the  most  splendid  in  the  execution  of 
their  details.  But  the  most  authentic  and 
complete  acco«jnt  which  we  have  of  these 
monuments  results  from  a  commission  sent 
out  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  them, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  govern, 
ment.  It  was  headed  by  Dupaix,  who  has 
published  an  ample  account  cf  three  scienti- 
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Sc  expeditions  undertaken  by  him  for  their 
investigation.     To  these  results  may  be  ad- 
ded the  fruits  of  an  additional  commission 
confided  by  the  local  Mexican  government 
to  M.  Baradere,     They  however  add  little  to 
the  facU  collected  by  Dupaix,  who  mu«t  in 
truth  be  considered  as  the  chief  and  best  au- 
thoiity  for  all  legitimate  inferences  on  this 
subject.     The  illustrations  of  Dupaix  are  em- 
bodied  in  the  magnificent  and  expensive  work 
entitled  «  AniiqmUs  Mexicmnes^*^  printed  in 
Paris,  and  published  in  numbers  at  the  Bu- 
reau des  AnUqmtig  Mexicaines.     This  work 
is  one  of  those  which  we  have  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  place  at  the  head  of  our  article. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparently  official  man- 
tie  thus  attractively  thrown  over  the  French 
publication  in  question,  we  are  bound  in  jus- 
tice to  tear  away  its  masquerade  dress,  and 
to  state  that  the  greater  part  is  nothing  more 
than  a  reprint  of  Augustin  Aglio'sulustra- 
tions  drawn  from  the  work  of  Dupaix,  and 
already  incorporated  with  the  gn^at  work  of 
Lord  Kingsborough,  entitled  «  Mexican  An- 
tiquities/'     Alitde  variety  is  sought  to  be 
obtained  by  coloring  the  drawings,  and  by 
occasionally  imparting  to  them  picturesque 
(and  therefore,  as  we  apprehend,  deceptive) 
efiTecls.     The  descriptk>ns  attached  to  the 
Parisian  illustrations  are  of  no  great  depth  or 
value,  but  they  have  the  merit  of  being  per- 
soicuous    in  meaning  and  brief  in   form. 
They  possess  thereby  the  superior  advantage 
of  being  publishable,  which  Lord  Eingsbor- 
ough's  work  is  not.     The  work  of  the  noble 
Lord  possesses  characteristics  quite  sufficient 
to  repel  the  most  determined  lx>ok-devourer 
from  attempting  to  surfeit  on  the  gigantic 
meal  embodied  in  its  voluminious  pages.     It 
is  in  reality  aii  ill -arranged,  undigested  mass 
of  every  class  of  contribution,  in  which  the 
editorial  work  and  the  scissan  and  paste  work 
are  confusedly  blended, — in  half  a  dozen  Ian* 
guages,  some  translated,  some  not  translated 
— with  notes  piled   upon  notes,   producing 
«*  confusion  worse  confounded."    The  mis- 
chief is  considerably  augmented  by  an  extra- 
ordinary theory  which  pervades  all  the  orig 
inal  composition,  and  of  the  truth  of  which  the 
noble  author  appears  to  have  been  as  con- 
vinced as  of  any  truth  in  holy  writ     This 
theory  is,  that  America  was  peopled  by  the 
ten  Jewish  tribes  carried  away  by  Salmana- 
zer,  king  of  Assyria ;  and  not  only  the  Mexi- 
cans, but  the  founders  of  the  extraordinary 
monuments  preserved  in  the  illustrations  of 
his  lordship's  work,  were  Jews.* 

It  is  from  the  combined  series  of  works 
which  we  have  thus  recapitulated  and  des- 


•    See  the  Review  of  Lord  Kingriwroagh'i 
Work,  in  oor  l7th  Number. 


cribed  that  we  mean  to  derive  the  arguments, 
inferences,  and  propositions  of  this  paper. 
Our  object  will  be,  we  repeat,  to  pojmlarix4 
thesubject;  (o  extract  the  sterling  metal  fitMn 
the  drossy  matter  which  surrounds  it ;  to  ex. 
tricate  it  from  the  revolting  mass  of  learned 
pedcmtry  and  theoretical  absurdity  by  which 
It  is  at  present  overwhehned ;  and  to  impart 
to  it,  as  far  aslies  in  our  humble  power,  the 
brilliancy  and  cencentratioa  which  are  indis- 
pensable  requisites  for  attracting  public  atlen. 
tbn. 

We  have  said  that  this  if  an  inquiry  almost 
new  to  the  public ;  we  can  adduce  an  ex* 
traordinary  instance  of  the  ignorance  pre. 
vailing  among  literary  and  scientific  men  in 
general  of  the  immense  sources  of  informa- 
tion from  which  they  have  been  excluded  by 
the  voluminous  pedantry  employed  upon  the 
subject   It  was  after  the  pubUcation  of  Lord 
Kingsborough's  work,  that  is  to  say  in  1881, 
that  a  correspondent  of  the  Literary  Qaaette 
announced  a  great  discovery  by  a  certain 
Colonel  Gidindo  in  New  Spain.     This  gen- 
tleman, going  out  one  fine  morning  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Palenque,  stumbled  on  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  nearly  as  wonderftil 
in  the  arohitectural  details  as  those  of  the 
Egyptian  Thebes.     The  discovery  was  m. 
nouncod  with  great  pomp,  and  the  corre- 
spondent  of  the  Review  in  question,  which  is 
one  of  great  circulation,  promised,  on  behalf 
of  the  colonel,  to  supply  a  series  of  illustra- 
tions  and  descriptions  of  this  astouading  die. 
covery.      Unfortunately  the  result  of  the 
colonel's  morning  adventure  turned  out  to 
be  a  complete  mare's  aest     The  fact  n, 
that  Lord  Kin^borough's  work,  published  a 
year  before  this  event,  gave  the  rkmC  ample 
and  minute  details,  in  a  series  of  illustrations 
by  Afflio,  the  artist,  of  the  identical  rains 
stumbled  upon  by  the  nstonished  Uteratus. 
The  Spanish  C(»nmissk>ns  headed  by  Du- 
paix had  also  given  equally  ample  details  of 
this  ruined  city.     Humboldt  exhibited  some 
of  the  sculptures ;  and,  finally  the  whole  of 
the  ruins  had  been  examined,  described,  and 
drawn  with  great  fidelity,  by  Del  Rio,  in  the 
publication  to  which  we  have  already  advert, 
ed.     This  cireumstanoe  is  alone  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  subject  is,  unlike  Egyptian  an« 
tiquities,  comparatively  new  to  the  reading 
British  public.      It  is  for  us  to   show,  in 
the  ensuing  remariis,  that  it  is  as  attractive, 
useful,  and  important,  as  it  is  new. 

The  first  and  strongest  conviction,  which 
will  flash  on  the  mind  of  every  ripe  antiqua- 
rian while  surveying  the  long  series  of  Mexi- 
can  and  Tultecan  monuments  preserved  in 
the  various  works  to  which  we  have  briefly 
called  attention,  is  the  similarity  which  the 
anci^t  monuments  of  New  Spam  bear  to 
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the  monumental  records  of  ancient  Egypt. 
While  surveying  them,  the  glance  falls  with 
fomiUar  recognition  on  simitar  graduated  py. 
ramids, — on  similar  marks  of  the  same  pri- 
meval Ophite  worship, — on  vestiges  of  the 
same  triune  and  solar  deity,— on  planispheres 
and  temples,  which,  though  not  characterized 
by  some  distinctions  entirely  American,  are 
not  less  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Egyptian 
antiquarian.-— on  relics  of  palaces  at  once 
noble  in  their  architecture  and  beautiful  in 
their  proportions  and  decorations, — on  monu- 
ments sepulchral,  domestic,  religious,  or  war- 
like, which  deserve  the  designation  of  Cyclo- 
pean  as  much  as  any  that  are  now  extant  in 
Italy  or  Greece, — on  idols  and  sculptures, 
some  of  rude  and  some  of  finished  workman, 
ship  ;  exhibiting  different  eras  of  civilization, 
and  often  presenting  the  most  striking  anal- 
ogy  in  posture  and  gesture  to  the  moumental 
style  of  sculpture  and  of  statuary  pre-emi- 
nently  called  Egyptian.     Lastly,  the  eye  of 
the  antiquarian  cannot  fail  to  be  both  attract- 
ed  and  fixed  by  evidences  of  the  existence 
of  two  great  branches  of  the  hieroglyphical 
language,  —  both  having  striking  affinities 
with  the  Egyptian,  and  yet  distinguished  from 
it  by  characteristics  perfectly  American. — 
One  is  the  picture-writing  peculiar  to  the 
Mexicans,  and  which  displays  several  strik- 
ing  traits  of  assimilation   to  the   anaglyps 
and  the  historical  tablets  of  the  Egyptian 
temples.    The  second  is  a  pure  hieroplyphi- 
cal  language,  to  which  little  attention  has 
been  hitherto  called,  which  appears  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  the  Tultecans  or  some  still 
more  ancient  nation  that  preceded  the  Mexi- 
cans ;  which  was  us  complete  as  the  Egypt- 
ian  rn  its  double  constituency  of  a  symbolic 
and  a  phonetic  alphabet ;  and  which,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  appears  to  have  rivalled 
the  £2g3rptian  in  its  completeness,  while  in 
some  respects  it  excelled  it  m  its  regularity 
and  beauty. 

The  brief  and  cursory  sketch  which  we 
have  thus  given  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader,  by  way  of  preface  or  overture,  is  in- 
dispensable to  renoove  prejudices  which  may 
have  been  excited  through  the  low  estimate 
formed  by  Robertson  an  i  others.  The  real 
fact  is,  that  the  depreciated  view  of  Mexican 
antiquities  results,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
an  anachronism  carelessly  allowed  to  estab- 
lish itself  anK>ng  literary  men,  who  have  not 
deeply  examinal  the  subject  respecting  two 
eras  and  two  nations.  It  will  be  our  pro- 
vince  to  extricate  the  subject  from  the  con- 
fusion thereby  caused. 

A  brief  enumeration  of  a  few  facts  will 
show  upon  what  slight  foundation  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson must  have  built  his  careless  appre- 
ciation  of  the  monuments  of  New  Spain.    A 


mania  existed  in  his  time,  as  it  does  now,  m 
favor  of  the  stupendous  importance  of  every 
thing  connected  with  the  Egyptian  menu- 
ments.     Now  what  is  the  simple  fact  ?     Py- 
ramids, not  inferior  to  the  Egyptian,  exist  in 
many  parts  of  the  Mexican  territories  and  of 
New  Spam.     Some  of  these  pyramids  are 
of  larger  base  than  the  Egyptian,  and  com- 
posed of  equally  permanent  materials.    Ves- 
tiges of  noble  architecture  and  sculpture  are 
visible  at  Cholula,  Otumba,  Oaxaca,  Mitlan, 
and  Tlascola.     The  mountain  of  Tesco^a  is 
nearly  covered  with  ruins  of  ancient  build- 
ings.    The  ancient  town  of  Palenque  exhib- 
its  not  only  excellent  workmanship  in  the 
temples,  palaces,  private  houses,  and  baths, 
but  a  boldness  of  design  in  the  architect,  as 
well  as  skill  in  the  execution,  which  will  not 
shrink  from  a  comparison  with  the  works  of 
at  least  the  earlier  ages  of  Egyptian  power. 
In  the  sanctuaries  of  Palenque  are  found 
sculptured  representations  of  idols,  which  re- 
semble the  most  ancient  gods  of  Egypt  and 
Syria ;  planispheres  and  zodiacs  exist,  which 
exhibit  a  superior  astronomical  and  chrono- 
logical  system  to  that  which  was  possessed 
by  the  Egyptians.    At  Mitlan  there  exist  the 
remains  of  a  palace  which  is  of  considerable 
extent.     Its  architecture,  though  distinguish- 
ed by  characteristics  peculiarly  American, 
and  diflerent  from  that  of  any  nation  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  is  to  our  view  marked 
by  features  of  stately  grandeur  and  melan- 
choly beauty.     The  roof  of  the  portico  is 
supported  by  plain  cylindrical  columns,  no 
type  of  which  we  believe  elsewhere  exists. 
The  facade  of  the  palace  is  covered  with  a 
beautiful  mat-work  or  basket  scroll,  which  is 
a  characteristic  ornament  of  all  ihe  Tultecan 
monuments,  which  is  often  found  in  the  sepul- 
chral chambers  of  the  same  extraordinary 
people,  and  which  Rossellini,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  found  in  those  of  Egypt,  among 
others  of  the  magnificent  scroU-omaments, 
Cities  of  which  decorate  his  Uvraisons,     It 
is  curious  that  the  ground  plan  of  this  palace 
is  the  Egyptian  Tau.   Finally,  statues  sculp- 
tured in  a  purely  classical  style,  unlike  the 
rude  deformities  of  Mexican  art,  have  been 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Otumba,  Mitlan, 
Xochicalco,  and  the  magnificent  flower  tem- 
pie  of  Oaxaca.     Those  are  not  the  works  of 
barbarians,  as  Robenson  intimates,  having 
no  metal  implements  to  work  with.     This 
misconception  is  the  result  of  the  before- 
mentioned  confusion  of  two  eras.     It  is  true 
that  the  Mexican  semi-barbarions  produced 
their  rude  sculptures  with  stone  utensils,  but 
the  civilized  people  who  preceded  them  work- 
ed with  copper  implements,  some  of  which 
have  been  discovered  in  their  tombs.    Vases 
agreeing  both  in  shape  and  ornament  with 
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the  earliest  apecimens  of  Egyptian  andEtru- 
rian  pottery  have  been  found  in  their  sepul- 
chral excavations.  Moreover,  evidences  of 
an  anM>unt  of  civilization  and  of  soci-l  com- 
fort, which  are  not  to  be  found  among  the 
popular  and  boasted  monuments  of  Egypt, 
are  furnished  by  the  architectural  memorials 
of  this  gi^at,  singular,  and  almost  unknown 
people.  Roads  are  to  be  found  not  only  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  great  cities,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  them  :  artificially 
constructed,  like  the  Roman  mili'ary  roads, 
of  large  squared  blocks  of  stone.  These 
roads,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  railroad, 
affect  a  continued  level.  They  are  in  fact 
vidducts  as  contrasted  with  acqueducts,  which 
these  people  also  constructed.  Where  they 
traverse  acclivities,  they  are  parapeted,  and 
the  evidences  both  of  regular  posting  stations 
at  regular  intervals,  and  of  the  regular  divi- 
sion of  the  distances  upon  the  principle  of 
our  mile-stones  upon  turnpike-roads,  are  still 
to  be  observed.  Bridges,  constructed  of  the 
same  durable  materials,  and  traversing  moun- 
tain torrents,  are  also  to  be  found.  In  these 
bridges,  an  approach  to  the  principle  of  the 
arch  and  key-stone  may  be  in  a  few  in- 
stances discerned  ;  but  generally  they  dis- 
play the  primitive  and  obvious  form  of  archi- 
traves of  stone,  super-imposed  on  two  or 
more  piers  of  the  same  massy  character  and 
durable  materials.  Every  feature  of  these 
structures  is  at  once  singular,  ingenious,  and 
gigantic.  Cyclopean  in  the  forms  of  their 
masonry,  they  are  characterized  throughout 
by  the  same  Titanian  character  of  wild  and 
exaggerated  grandeur. 

The  older  monuments  of  New  Spain,  which 
are  most  important,  and  which  most  striking. 
}y  resemble  the  Egyptian,  are  in  fact  not 
Mexican.  The  term  Mexican  antiquities,  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  a  misnomer. 
It  is  indispensable  to  bear  this  distinction  in 
view.  They  are  the  monumental  relics  of 
a  great  nation,  whose  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  Conquest  had  become  a  mat- 
ter of  vague  record  under  the  name  of 
**  giants  and  wandering  masons,"  the  traces  of 
whose  social  civilization  had  been  in  many 
respects  obliterated  by  the  incessant  irruptions 
of  barbarous  tribes  from  the  north— in  some 
respects  partially  repaired  or  renewed.  Suf- 
ficient evidences  remain  that  this  nation, 
which  had  long  passed  away  from  the  cen- 
tral seat  of  its  triumph  in  New  Spain  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  was  a  most 
polished  and  powerful  nation.  It  has  been 
agreed  to  call  the  monuments  left  by  them 
Tultecan,  but  our  decided  conviction  is  that 
their  erection  dates  back,  much  further  than 
the  era  assigned  to  the  Tultecans,  who  pre- 


ceded the  Mexicans  by  six  hundred  years. 
Our  opinion  is  that  many  of  the  nK>numents 
exhibited  in  the  numerous  and  splendid  il. 
lustrations  of  the  works  under  review  are 
coeval  with  the  Egjrptian  or  Etrurian. 
Many  of  them  we  furthermore  believe — and 
it  will  be  our  province  to  demonstrate  the 
proposition  by  evidence — are,  as  the  Indians 
m  fact  told  their  Spanish  conquerors  in  the 
armies  of  Pizarao  and  Cortes,  the  works  of 
the  nation  called  *<  giants  and  of  wandering 
masons."  Now  every  scholar  knows  that 
these  terms  are  merely  exchangeable  terms 
employed  in  every  district  of  ancient  Europe, 
to  designate  this  Cyclopean  family,  who  were 
called  by  the  same  names  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Italy.  Our  impression  is  that  the  In- 
dians were  right  in  the  designation  which 
they  gave  them,  and  that  the  monuments  of 
New  Spain — ^we  mean  those  to  which  we 
are  now  especially  referring, — ^for  some  of 
them  are  clearly  of  later  origin — are  in  re- 
ality Cyclopean. 

It  will  be  advantageous  to  establish  this 
point  of  affinity,  and  clear  it  at  once  from 
our  path  before  we  enter  upon  the  succeed- 
ing steps  of  the  investigation.  It  id  our 
opinion,  and  we  have  given  reasons  for  the 
inference  in  a  former  paper,  that  the  pyra- 
mids, being  nothing  but  a  more  regular  form 
imparted  to  the  sepulchral  cairn,  are  struc- 
tures which  may  be  generally  pronounced 
peculiar  to  the  shepherd  or  Cyclopean  com- 
munity. There  was  a  distinct  record  in 
Egypt  that  the  great  pyramid,  not  improba- 
bly  the  model  of  all  the  others,  was  built  by 
that  people.  Uninscribed  pyramidal  temples 
appear  to  have  distinguished  them  in  Egypt, 
as  the  truncated  form  imparted  to  inscribed 
palaces  and  temples  would  appear  to  have 
characterized  the  race  which  expelled  and 
succeeded  them.  Wherever  the  expelled 
community  wandered  or  were  driven,  their 
location  was  distinguished  by  the  same  un- 
varying type  both  of  their  architecture  and 
of  their  government.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  repeat  the  description  which  we  gave 
of  them  in  reviewing  Rosellini.  "  The  re- 
publican forms  of  government  of  the  great 
pastoral  community,  as  Aristotle  proves  in 
his  history  of  all  the  republics  clearly  assign- 
able to  this  extraordinary  race,  and  general, 
ly  embracing  a  community  of  goods,  were 
disseminated  threnghout  the  world  wherever 
their  wanderings  led.  These  people  carried 
with  them  in  their  wanderings  all  the  favorite 
forms  of  the  Pastoral  or  Cyclopean  architec« 
tu  re— pyramids,  gateways,  triangular  or  grad- 
uated arches  without  the  keystone,  eellular 
cairns,  unsculptured  initiatory  caverns,  irre^- 
ular  courses  of  colossal  masonry,  cylindnc 
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colunms,  and  rock-buflt  fortresses,  which, 
wherever  they  are  found,  attest  theu*  pre. 
sence." 

These  facts  being  admitted  or  established, 
the  question  is,  do  the  monuments  of  New 
Spain,  as  displayed  in  the  illustrations  of  the 
works  under  review,  correspond  with  these 
unvarying  and  identifying  characteristics? 
Our  reply  is,  yes ;  they  correspond  entirely. 
Some  of  the  pyramids,  as  we  have  said,  are 
larger  than  those  of  Egypt.  Some  of  them 
are  different  in  their  model — shaving  some- 
what  of  an  Indian  character — bearing  strong 
affinity  to  pyramidal  temples  still  extant  in 
Japan. — (See  the  work  of  Sir  Thomas  Raf- 
fles.) The  pyramid  of  Cholula  exhibits  a 
most  singular  identity  with  the  model  of  the 
temples  of  Belus,  described  by  Herodotus, 
and  which,  by  many  scholars,  has  been  con- 
sidered  to  be  the  Scriptural  tower  of  Babel. 
It  consists  of  eight  graduated  square  towers, 
each  rising  above  the  other,  and  terminating 
in  a  topmost  sanctuary,  dedicated  apparently 
to  the  same  solar  god.  But  there  are  more 
angular  analogies  between  the  forms  of  some 
of  the  pyramids  of  New  Spain  and  some  of 
the  most  ancient  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Among 
the  pyramids  on  the  plain  of  Saccareh  is  one 
consisting  of  four  graduated  steps.  The  il- 
lustrations of  the  *^  AntiquU^s  mexicaines  " 
furnish  a  copy  of  a  Mexican  pyramid  of  ex* 
acdy  the  same  form  and  nearly  the  same 
dimensions.  Again,  descending  ffalleries, 
at  a  particular  astronomical  angle  of  declina- 
tion, lead  to  central  chambers,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  mystery  or  sepulture,  in  the  Mexi- 
can pyramids  as  well  as  the  Egyptian. 
Quite  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  ar- 
chitectural  identity.  It  is  ^r  to  infer,  that 
tribes  of  the  same  architectural  family  built 
both.  In  that  case,  they  would  be  contem- 
poraaeous ;  but  the  evidences  of  the  same 
affinity  or  identity  multiply  as  we  proceed. 

There  are  numerous  rock-hewn  menu- 
ments,  scattered  throughout  Central  America, 
which  the  natives  call  granaries  of  the 
Giants  ;  bat  which  in  every  respect  resem- 
ble the  Cyclopean  fabric  near  Argos  in 
Greece,  called  the  treasury  of  Atreus.  The 
form  of  these  structures  are  generally  dome- 
shaped  ;  a  gallery  leads  to  a  central  room, 
which  is  lighted  by  a  cavity  from  the  dome. 
In  SQme  cases,  the  doorway  to  this  gallery 
resembles  in  its  Cyclopean  structure  the  gate 
of  Mycenee;  but  there  are  some  singular 
exceptions^  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  arch 
and  of  the  key-stone  (and  the  same  thing 
has  been  proved  by  Rosetlini  and  Belzoni  to 
have  existed  anciently  in  Egypt)  is  clearly 
assignable  to  these  architectural  barbarians. 
Again,  sepulchres  have  been  found  construct- 
ed  on  the  very  same  model  as  those  of  Cy- 


prus and  Asia  Minor,  which  probably  preced- 
ed, but  were  at  all  events  contemporary 
with,  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt. 
They  are  generally  in  the  form  of  Uie 
Eg3rptian  cross.  A  sloping  passage,  intend- 
ed to  be  closed,  leads  to  a  vestibule,  support- 
ed by  a  single  column  and  ornamented  with 
the  mat- work  scroll,  out  of  which  branch 
sepulchral  chambers  to  the  right  and  lefL 
In  the  Antiquit^s  Mexicaines  rock-built  for- 
tifications are  exhibited,  which  precisely  re- 
semble similar  Cyclopean  structures  at  Ty- 
nns  and  Perugia.  The  walls  of  their  cities 
and  fortresses  are  built  of  rough  stones,  irre- 
gularly  fitted  into  each  other,  and  arranged 
in  irregular  courses,  precisely  as  all  the  walls 
of  known  Cyclopean  origin  discovered  in 
Greece  and  Italy  are  constructed.  There  is 
another  and  still  more  remarkable  instance 
of  the  architectural  identity,  which  we  are 
endeavoring  to  demonstrate.  Some  of  their 
palaces,  but  more  especially  the  combined 
temple,  palace,  and  city  of  Palenque,  are 
characterized  by  the  well-known  Cyclopean 
arch,  consisting  of  receding  steps  of  stone  in 
a  triangular  form.  At  Palenque  a  rectangu- 
lar square  is  surrounded  by  cloisters  built  in 
this  maner,  being  lighted  by  windows  bearing 
the  exact  form  of  the  Egyptian  Tau. 

We  have  thrown  a  rapid  glance  over  the 
architecture,  and  over  tne  sculptures  which 
exist  in  New  Spain  in  the  various  ruined 
monuments  of  tl^  extraordinary  and  power- 
ful nation  whose  empire,  along  with  every 
certain  memorial  of  theu*  name,  ha»  long 
passed  away.  We  shall  proceed  to  draw 
upon  the  descriptions  and  illustrations  in  the 
works  before  us  for  an  equally  brief,  and,  we 
hope,  perspicuous  and  popular  view  :  1st,  of 
their  personal  characteristics  and  costume ; 
2d,  of  their  religion  and  religious  rites ;  3df 
of  their  hieroglyphical  language,  and  of  the 
state  of  science  among  them.  We  purpose 
to  conclude,  by  inquinng  into  the  origin  of 
these  extraordinary  people — ^whence  they 
came— who  they  were — how  it  was  that  they 
imbued  the  mythology  of  New  Spain  with 
the  most  striking  analogies  to  the  mytholo- 
gical  system,  which  is  known  to  have  existed 
m  the  most  remote  times  in  Egypt,  India, 
and  even  in  Italy.  We  shall  advert,  in  the 
course  of  this  inquiry,  to  the  theory  especially 
taken  up  by  Lord  Eing8borough---and  which 
runs  through  the  whole  of  his  seven  gicantic 
volumes — ^that  they  were  Jews;  and  that 
even  the  Mexicans  who  succeeded  them  were 
a  tribe  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  We  shall  in- 
quire  into  the  probability  of  this  startling  and 
rather  eccentric  theory.  We  propose  to 
conclude  the  whole  inquiry,  by  the  aid  of 
such  facts  and  evidences  as  we  shall  be  able 
to  bring  forward,  with  establishing  an  hypo- 
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thesis  that  will  satisfy  our  readers,  and  will 
at  all  events  be  pronounced  not  at  all  impro- 
bable, if  not  enturely  capable  of  clemonstra- 
tion.  The  personal  characteristics,  physiog- 
noroy,  and  costume  of  the  extraordinary  na- 
tion,  whose  monuments  we  are  discussing, 
and  whom  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  confusion 
and  prolixity  we  shall  call  Tultecans — al- 
though we  doubt  the  strict  propriety  of  the 
designation — will  be  found  among  the  illus- 
trations of  Castaneda,  accompanying  the 
ori^nal  work  of  Dupaix ;  and  which  are 
copied  by  the  artist  employed  in  the  Aniiqui' 
ies  MexieaineSf  published  in  Paris  at  the 
Bureau  of  Mexican  Antiquities.  Both,  how- 
ever, merely  reproduce,  and  thereby  honor- 
ably prove  the  accuracy  of  the  illustrations 
published  long  previously  by  Captain  Del  Rio, 
in  his  description  of  the  Ruins  of  an  Ancient 
City.  The  sculptures  in  question  are  most 
extraordinary,  and  bring  before  us  a  people 
as  extraordinary  as  if  they  appertained  to 
another  planet.  Their  physiognomy  is  un- 
like any  of  the  various  ^milies  of  the  human 
race,  with  which  any  other  sculptures  or  mo- 
numental records  had  previously  rendered 
us  ^miliar.  Their  receding  forehead,  their 
low  facial  angle,  and  the  conical  form  of  their 
heads,  would,  according  to  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  the  craniologists,  indicate  little  short 
of^idiotism,  did  we  not  perceive,  on  the  very 
monuments  where  the  elementary  data  of 
craniology  would  seem  to  testify  against 
them,  marks  of  a  powerful,  civilized,  and  en- 
lightened people.  The  sculptures  which  re- 
veal these  novel  characteristics  in  the  out- 
ward form  and  lineaments  of  a  distinct  nation, 
are  bas-reliefs,  which  appear  in  the  form  of 
metopes  on  the  square  pilasters,  which,  al- 
ternating with  similar  square  door- ways,  form 
the  outward  facade  of  the  Cyclopean  cloisters, 
which  surround  one  of  the  rectangular  courts 
of  the  great  temple  of  Palenque.  The  archi- 
tectural forms  with  which  th^  sculptiu'es  are 
associated  are  as  unique  as  the  sculptures 
themselves ;  yet  is  there  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  metopes  of  the  Greek  temples, 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  instance  of  the  Parthenon 
itself,  two  analogous  figures  appear  on  each 
tablet,  one  of  the  victor,  the  other  of  the  van- 
quished. Other  physiognomical  character, 
istics,  not  less  singular  than  the  low  angle  of 
their  facial  elevation,  mark  the  countenance 
of  the  extraordinary  people  thus  curiously 
preserved  for  our  inspection.  The  nose  is 
large,  long,  and  prominent,  so  much  so  as  to 
arf^ount  to  a  deformity,  when  contrasted  with 
the  receding  forehead.  The  facial  line  re- 
cedes in  the  same  singular  manner  from  the 
base  of  the  nostrils  to  the  termination  of  the 
chin.  But,  as  if  these  curious  physiognomi- 
cal signs  were  not  suflBcient  to  distinguish 


them  from  any  race  of  people  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  the  recedmg  angle  of  the 
lower  portbn  of  the  face  is  f^tesquely 
broken  by  an  unsightly  protrusion  of  the 
tower  Up.  These  are  the  general  character, 
istics  of  the  nation.  But  there  are  some  of 
the  sculptures  which  depict  individuals  less 
revolting  to  the  European  standard  of  phy. 
sbgnomical  beauty.  These  characteristiGS 
are  still  more  important  than  they  are  singu. 
lar,  inasmuch  as  we  think  thoy  will  help,  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  investigation,  to 
fiimish  toleraUe  clear  views  of  the  origin,  or, 
at  least,  of  the  original  location  of  the  people. 

We  follow  the  subject  into  the  next  divi. 
sion,  according  to  the  line  we  have  chalked 
out ; — we  mean  the  costume  of  the  people 
represented  on  the  met(^)es  in  question,  as 
well  as  in  the  sanctuaries  and  on  the  walls 
of  diffeunt  temples.  It  has  been  rather 
rashly  intimated  in  a  learned  periodical, 
which  glanced  at  the  sulject  some  few  years 
ago,  that  the  costume  in  question  is  perfectly 
Egyptian.  This  is  not  tiie  case ;  there  are 
some  striking  analogies  with  the  Egyptian 
costume,  but  there  are  at  the  same  time  dif- 
ferences  from  it  as  striking.  The  Egyptian 
apron,  compared  with  Uie  corresponding 
Tultecan  covering,  was  very  different.  It 
was  generally  of  striped  cotton,  and  folded  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  a  portion  of  it  forming  a 
girdle,  and  passing  between  the  legs,  resem- 
bling a  similar  article  of  dress  worn  by  the 
East  Indians  at  the  present  day.  But  the 
Tultecan  apron  resemoles  the  Roman  mili- 
tary  apron,  or  the  Scotch  philibeg.  It  descends 
from  the  waist,  and  covers  the  thi^h  down 
to  the  knee ;  it  is,  however,  distinguished  by 
one  Egyptian  appendage,  namely,  by  the 
mimic  tail  of  an  animal,  which  appears  (as  a 
mark  of  ancient  origin  probably^  to  have 
adorned  the  Tultecan  hero  as  it  aoomed  the 
Egyptian  demi-god.  Nothing  like  a  tunic, 
supported  by  straps,  sometimes  covered  by 
a  cuirass  and  giroled  at  the  waist,  which  was 
the  dress  of  the  military  and  superior  class 
in  Egypt,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tultecan  cos- 
tume. The  apron  is  supported  by  a  baldric, 
which  descenas  from  the  right  shoulder  to 
the'  leA  side,  and  joins  the  girdle  at  the 
waist. 

There  are  however  some  strong  resem. 
blances ;  thus  the  breastplate  and  collar  <^ 
the  Tultecans  were  sometimes  decorated  with 
a  symbol  of  the  sun.  The  armlets,  brace, 
lets,  and  anklets,  strikingly  resemble  the 
Egyptian.  But  the  legs  of  the  Tultecan 
heroes  are  invested  with  sandals,  some  of 
them  reaching  above  the  ancle,  and  striking- 
ly resembling  the  Roman ;  some  of  them, 
like  greaves,  cover  the  leg  as  high  as  the 
lower  part  of  the  knee,  and  some  of  them 
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in  every  respect  seem  to  resemble  the  High- 
land sandal ; — so  minutely  indeed,  as  even 
to  imitate  the  same  diagonal  cross-lined  pat- 
tern. The  patterns  of  the  stuffs  of  which 
the  aprons  are  made,  are  often  various  and 
elegant,  sometimes  flowered,  diamonded,  or 
leopard-spotted.  Rich  ornaments  of  gold, 
silver,  or  jewels,  would  seem  to  have  been 
used  on  the  baldric,  the  girdle,  the  fringes  of 
the  apron,  and  the  sandals.  The  apron, 
thus  richly  decorated  for  the  male,  becomes, 
strictly  speaking,  a  petticoat  for  the  Tulte- 
can  females ;  d^cendiog  as  low  as  the  foot, 
but  equally  distinguished  by  variety  of  pat- 
tern and  ornaments.  The  whole  costume 
might  be  safely  described  as  at  once  gor- 
^ous  and  elegant,  and  certainly  in  no  wise 
mferior  in  either  of  those  qualifications  to 
the  Egyptian ;  but  the  effect  is  greatly  dete- 
riorated by  the  grotesque  wildness  of  the 
head-dress.  In  the  midst  of  this  difference, 
however,  it  is  curious  that  there  should  still 
be  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian 
style  of  head-dress.  The  object  was  in 
both  cases  the  saihe;  namely,  to  express 
some  symbolical  properties  peculiar  to  the 
wearer.  There  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  variety  of  these  symbolic  forms  in 
both  cases ;  but  some  of  the  Egyptian  head- 
dresses are  extremely  elegant,  some  tasteful, 
some  beautiful.  Even  those  that  most  re- 
volt  our  notions  of  correct  taste  have  a  cer- 
tain regularity  about  them,  and  the  obvious 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
symbols  of  which  the  latter  are  composed 
somewhat  reconciles  us  to  their  incongruous 
forms.  But  none  of  these  terms  will  apply 
with  propriety  to  the  Tultecan  head-dresSes, 
which  generally  appear  to  have  been  char- 
acterized by  a  grotesque  extravagance,  bor- 
dering closely  on  the  absurd.  The  head- 
dresses in  question  are  constructed  out  of 
certain  combinations  of  symbols,  like  the 
Egyptian  ;  all  having,  no  doubt,  their  distinct 
and  combined  meaning ;  but  there  is  neither 
regularity  nor  taste,  generally  speaking,  in 
their  separate  forms  or  combinations.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions.  Some  of  the  fe- 
male  head-dresses  exhibited  in  the  illustra- 
trations  of  Castaneda  are  graceful  and  even 
elegant.  At  the  foot  of  the  Tultecan  vic- 
tor, as  represented  in  these  sculptures,  gene- 
rally appear  vanquished  enemies,  either 
kneeling  or  in  some  attitude  denoting  humil. 
iation.  Their  costume  is  plainer,  but  their 
physiognomical  characteristic  denote  that 
they  were  a  family  or  tribe  of  the  same  na- 
tion. The  most  singular  appendages  to  the 
Tultecan  heroes  are  the  instruments  either 
of  war,  music,  or  agriculture,  which  they 
hold  in  their  hands ;  they  are  grotesque  and 
almost  unintelligible.     Some  of  them,  how. 


ever,  appear  to  have  been  instruments  of 
music,  with  a  great  number  of  strings 
stretched  on  pegs;  others  are  obvioudfy 
sceptres  and  symbols  of  different  functions 
or  degrees  of  authority.  There  is  one  con- 
eluding  remark  to  be  made  on  the  Tultecan 
costume,  which  is  important,  as  it  may  con- 
tribute to  throw  light  on  our  proposed  con- 
cluding investigation.  Attached  to  the  gir- 
dles of  some  of  the  Tultecan  warriors  ap. 
pear,  in  the  form  of  a  warlike  ornament,  a 
head  or  heads  (embalmed  in  all  probability) 
of  their  vanquished  enemies. 

We  proceed  to  the  next  division  of  the 
subject ;  namely,  the  religion  and  religious 
rites  peculiar  to  the  extraordinary  people 
from  whom  the  veil  of  oblivion  is  withdrawn 
by  means  of  the  illustrations  under  our  no- 
tice. There  is  in  this  part  of  the  subject,  as' 
well  as  in  the  preceding,  a  striking  Egyptian 
analogy.  The  gods  of  the  Tultecans  ap- 
pear sculptured  in  bas-relief,  in  the  dark  in- 
ner rooms  of  extant  temples.  We  will  take 
one  as  an  instance  of  the  analogy  to  which 
we  allude.  It  will  be  instantly  seen  that  the 
idol  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  monstrous 
deformities  peculiar  to, the  gloomy  supersti- 
tion of  the  Mexicans,  and  which  that  cruel 
and  barbarous  people  bathed  in  the  blood  of 
innumerable  victims.  Portrayed  on  the  in- 
ner  wall  of  the  adytum  of  one  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries belonging  to  the  great  temple  of  Pa- 
lenque,  appears  the  chief  god  of  the  Tulte- 
can people.  He  would  appear  to  have  been 
their  only  god.  He  is  worshipped  symboli- 
cally  under  other  forms  and  in  other  locali- 
ties ;  but  we  are  not  familiar  with  any  other 
sculptured  indication  of  a  worshipped  divini- 
ty.  Our  opinion  is,  that  he  is  strictly  identi- 
fiable  with  the  Osiris  of  Egypt  and  the 
Adonis  of  Syria ;  or  rather,  that  he  is  the 
ancient  god  called  Adoni'Siris — a  well- 
known  classical  combination  (and  therefore 
identification)  of  both  divinities. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  enthroned  on  a 
couch  perfectly  Egyptian  in  its  model; — 
namely,  it  is  constructed  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  modem  couch — a  cushioned  plinth, 
restinf;  on  the  claws  and  four  limbs  of  the 
American  lion  We  may  at  once  emphati- 
cally say,  that  there  is  no  real  difference  be- 
tween the  above  couch  and  that  peculiarly 
designated  as  Egyptian,  and  which  is  repro. 
duced  in  all  the  tombs  and  palaces  of  Egypt. 
The  god  is  characterized  by  the  same  physi- 
ognomy as  that  which  distinguishes  his  wor- 
shippers. He  is,  however,  seated  in  the 
Hindoo  or  Asiatic  fashion — not  in  the  Egy  p. 
tian,  his  legs  being  crossed  under  him.  On 
his  head  he  wears  a  conical  cap,  not  differ- 
ing  much  from  that  which  the  Osiris  of 
Egypt  wears,  and  connected  doubtless,  like 
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the  upper  divisioD  of  the  Pschent,  with  the 
symbolic  idea  of  fire,  or  the  upper  hemis. 
phere.     Two  additional  symbols — the  one 
Egyptian,  the  other  not,  but  equally  intelligi- 
ble,  namely,  the  lotus  and  the  column  affixed 
to  the  cap,  clearly  indicate  the  same  triune 
divinity.     Of  the  lotus  not  a  word  need  be 
eaid.     Every  tyro  knows  its  Eg3rptian  asso- 
ciations ;  but  the  column  is  never  used  on 
any  Egyptian  head-dress.     It  was  neverthe- 
less  an  unquestionable  symbol  of  Osiris,  and 
thus  completes  the  identificaUon.     All  the 
remaining  appurtenances  of  the  sculptured 
picture  concur  in  establishing  the  same  hy- 
pothesis.    It  was  on  the  back  of  a  similar 
leonine  couch  that  boii  the  cognate  gods  of 
Egypt  and  of  Syria — Osiris  and  Adonis — 
underwent  their  three   days'  entombment, 
previously  to  their  fourth  day's  resurrection. 
It  was  during  this  interim  that,  in  both  cases, 
their  devotees  or  their  pric^sts  made  offerings 
to  both  deities  of  flowers  in  pots,  and  thence 
the  proverbial  designation  of  the  "  Grardens 
of  Adonis."     They  were  doubtless  intended 
to  be  symbolical  of  the  lost  Hesperian  gar- 
den— the  pagan  paradise  forfeited  by  man's 
fall,  and  to  which  the  dead  and  revived  Ado- 
nis or  Horus  was  destined  to  restore  him. 
All  these  characteristics  are  complete  in  the 
sculptured  tablets  to  which  we  are  referring. 
A  priestess  kneels  before  the  Tultecan  god 
in  the  altitude  of  adoration,  and  offers  him 
a  pot  of  flowers  :  but  the  "  sacred  garden" 
in  the  Tultecan  vase  does  not  consist  of  tiie 
mint  offered  to  Osiris,  nor  of  the  gilded  ap- 
ples and  lettuces  offered  to  Adorns,  but  of 
an  equally  expressive  if  not  a  more  beautiful 
symbol,  the  flower  of  the  blood-stained  hand- 
plant  or  Manitasj  held  sacred,  as  all  the 
monuments  attest,  throughout  New  Spain. 
We    have  only  one  additional   remark  to 
make :    on  the   sculptured  tablet  over  the 
head  of  the  deity  appear,  precisely  in  the 
Egyptian  fashion,  the  phonetic  characters  of 
his  name,  in  an  obk>ng  square  ;  and  although 
the  oval  was  devoted  to  the  names  of  kings  in 
Egypt,  the  scholar  will  recollect  that  the  ob- 
long  square  was  devoted  to  the  names  of 
gods.     But  neither  of  the  phonetic  charac- 
ter nor  of  the  symbolic  character,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  constituted  the  two  divisions  of 
the  Tultecan  hieroglyphical  language,  do  we 
at  the  present  lime  know  any  thing.    Anoth- 
er sculpture  of  a  more  extensive  kind  ap- 
pears on  the  wall  ot  another  sanctuary  at 
Falenque:  it  represents  the  same  divinity, 
not  in  a  human  but  in  an  animal  form  ;  but 
it  perfectly  corroborates  our  preceding  in- 
ferences, and  establishes  the  identification 
for  which  we  contefid. 

Instead  of  being  symbolized  in  the  form 
cf  the  sacred  hawk|  as  in  Egypt,  surrounded 
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by  rays  of  lilies,  standing  on  the  Egyptian 
cro-is,  the  lower  end  of  which  terminates  in 
a  heart-shaped  spade — a  common  anaglyoh 
on  most  of  the  Egyptian  thrones — the  sa- 
cred bird  of  the  Tultecans,  the  rainbow-col. 
ored  pheasant  of  central  America,  is  repre* 
sented  standing  on  the   Tultecan  cross—* 
resembling  the  Christian* — and  with  its  low- 
er  extremity  terminating  in  a  similar  heart- 
formed  spade.     The  subject  of  the  sculp- 
ture shows  the   simplicity  of  the  worship. 
Two  Tultecan  heroes,  priests  or  chiefs,  stand 
beside  the  sacred  bird ;  one  of  them  holds 
an  infant  in  his  arms ;  and  it  may  be  fairiy 
inferred  that  the  sculpture  represents  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  god — perhaps  a  species  of  bap. 
tism — which  we  know  from  TertuUian  was  a 
rite  practised  by  the  votaries  of   the  god 
Adonis.     There  appears  to  be  the  indication 
of  a  similar  ceremony  in  a  detached  temple 
near  Miilan.     The  sculptures  of  the  sacei- 
lum,  representing  the  god,  have  been  oblite- 
rated ;  but  the  forms  of  females  bearing  in- 
fants in  their  arms,  with  the  apparent  inten- 
tion of  consecrating  them  to  the  divinity,  are 
seen  on  the  lateral  faces  pf  the  pilasters  of 
the  doorway.     The  first  of  the  sculptures 
which  we  have  been  describing  must,  in  its 
original  condition,  have  produced  a  noble 
and  imposing  eflbcU     All  the  detaib   are 
tasteful,  and  highly  ornamental.     The  pictu- 
ral  parts  of  the  design  stand  out  in  a  promi. 
nent  manner ;  while  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  of  hieroglyphics,  peculiar  to  the  people 
who  lef^  these  monuments,  and  descriptive, 
doubtless,  of  the  ceremony,  fill  up,  precise- 
ly in  the  form  adopted  in  Egypt^  all  the  in- 
terstices of  this  extraordinary  sculpture. 

The  temples,  of  which  we  have  previous- 
ly given  a  cursory  and  superficial  view, 
themselves  supply  all  that  is  requisite  to  com- 
plete the  argument,  if  anything  be  requisite, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  religious  rites  prac- 
tised in  them.  In  touching  this  part  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  useful  to  begin  witl^  a  brief 
proposition  as  to  the  theological  character  of 
their  architecture. 

All  the  temples  of  Egypt  and  Greece  have 
their  theological  character.  These,  like  the 
palaces  of  New  Spain,  the  impressive  fea- 
ture of  which  is  melancholy  grandeur,  bear 
upon  them  the  unmistakable  signs  of  their 
theological  origin  and  meaning.  Their  ex- 
tant  forms  are  peculiar  to  New  Spain ;  but 
the  original  type  of  them  is  on  record  ;  and 
the  antiquarian  will  not  fail  immediately  to 
recognise  in  them  the  high-places  of  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Judeea.  They  are,  to  our 
view,  most  striking,  most  impressive,  and,  at 


«  A  similar  cross,  translated  Saviour,  appean 
on  the  Rosetta  stone 
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the  same  dme,   most    unique  monuments. 
Like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  they  are  all 
distinguished    hy  architectural   peculiarities, 
exclusively  appertaining  to  the  people  who 
erected  them.     A  high-place  of  three  sue 
cessive  terraces  or  steps  generally  constitutes 
the  platform  of  the  temple.     The  terraces 
themselves  resemble,  in  their  sloping  form, 
that  which   the   Egyptian   architects  pecu 
liarly  affected.     On  the  top  of  the  high-place 
was  an  oblong  rectangular  court;    in  the 
centre  of  this  court  stood  the  temple,  divid- 
ed, like  the  cavern  temples  of  Nubia,  into 
three  dark  rooms,  built  of  stone,  and  having 
an  ark,  or  bam-shaped  roof.     The  inner- 
most of  these  three  rooms  constitutes  the 
sanctuary.    Painted  sculptures  decorate  these 
rooms  occasionally.     Sometimes  the  stair- 
case ascends  the  high-place  in  front,  travers- 
ing the  curvilinear  terraces  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  door  of  the  temple.     That  which  we 
have  described  (we  have  the  temple  of  Gua 
tusco  especially  in  our  eyo)  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  typical  form  of  all  the  temples  and 
high  places  of  New  Spain.     They  are  occa- 
sionally built  upon  a  larger  or  more  magnifi 
cent  scale.     Occasional  variation  was  im- 
parted to  the  square  form  of  the  area,  and 
the  triple  form  of  the  terraces,  by  staircases 
ascending  to  the  sanctuary  from  each  of  the 
cardinal  points.     The  effect  of  these  ascend- 
ing  stairs  is  often  very  striking ;  and  some- 
times the  picturesque  effect  of  these  peculiar 
terraces  is  rendered  beautiful  by  a  graceful 
irregularity,  or  curvilinear  form,  being  im. 
parted  to  the  outward  acclivity  of  the  angle. 
The  high-place  sometimes  (as  at  Tehuante- 
pec)  has  a  circular  instead  of  a  square 
ground-plan,  and  in  that  case  will  remind 
antiquarians  of  the  well-known  Tepes,  or 
high-places  of  Syria,  which  are  described  as 
resembling  a  woman's  breast.     The  Syrian 
origin  of  these  structures  would  thus  seem 
to  be  presumptively  made  out.     We  ought 
to  observe,  that  the  sloping  terraces  above 
described  are  made  of  permanent  materials 
They  are  generally  constructed  of  large 
blocks  of  stone,  sometimes  arranged  in  regu- 
lar and  sometimes  in  irregular  courses,  but 
fitted  together  with  true  architectual  skill,  and 
covered  with  a  stucco  admirably  construct- 
ed, and  as  hard  as  stone/    This  stucco,  in 
some  instances,  (as  at  Oaxaca  and  Xochi- 
chalco,)  was  ornamented   with  sculptures, 
bearing  a  striking  affinity  in  their  design  to 
the  style  called  ambesque.     It  appears  to 
have  been,  in  some  cases,  covered  with  a 
purple  color,  which,  when  these  structures 
were  in  their  **  high  and  palmy  state,"  must 
have  produced  a  tasteful,  if  not  a  magnifi- 
cent,  effect. 
The  archetypal  form  of  the  Tultecan  sa- 


cred edifices,  with  such  varieties  as  we  have 
been    describing,   and   which   distinguishes 
their  architecture  from  that  which  characte- 
rises any  extant  monuments  of  any  known 
nation  whatever,  appears  to  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  regions  of 
central  America  occupied  by  this  extraordi- 
nary people.      But  the  simple  form  of  sa- 
cred arcHitecture,  such  as  we  have  described, 
was  sometimes  combined  with  other  forms  of 
civil  and  palatial  architecture.     The  combi 
nation   has  produced    architectural    monu- 
ments  worthy  of   the  highest  civilization. 
The  combination  especially  existed  at  the 
city  of  Palenque,  where  the  great  temple  de- 
dicated to  Adoni-Siris — as  we  have  contend- 
ed— appears  to  unite  within  its  gigantic  pre- 
cincts all  the  forms  of  architecture  to  which 
we  have  been  just  adverting.     For  the  de- 
tails of  its  plan,  which  are  at  once  artificial, 
intelligible,  imposing,  and  unique,  we  refer 
generally  to  the  ample  and  minute  illustra- 
tions of  Castaneda  m  the  Aniiqaiiis  Meoci- 
caines.     A  genera]  glance  at  the  structure 
will,  however,  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining^all  the  remaining  lights  requisite 
to  complete  our  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
builders.     We  are  not  surprised  at  the  en- 
thusiasm excited  in  Del  Rio,  Dupaix,  and 
other  more  recent  travellers,  while  survey, 
ing  and  desc^ribing  this  vast  and    singular 
stnicture.   Neither  are  we,  indeed,  surprised 
at  the  inference  drawn  by  Lord  Kinsborough 
— especially  as  it  is  in  full  conformity  with 
the  Jewish  theory  of  American  origination 
which  pervades  his  volumes — ^that  this  vast 
pile  is  built  after  the  model  of  Solomon's 
Temple.      Abrupt  and  extravagant  as  such 
a  proposition  may  appear,  we  are  quite  will- 
uig  to  admit  that  there  would  be  strong  ar- 
chitectural  ground   for  the  inference,  pro- 
vided his  main  theory  were  correct.     The 
structure,  as  we  have  said,  is  calculated  to 
awaken  surprise  and  admiration.    It  may  be 
appropriately  termed    an  ecclesiastical  city 
rather  than  a  temple.     It  seems  to  be  the  lo- 
cality of  the  chief  cathedral  church  of  the 
Tultecan  religion.     "Within  its  vast  precincts 
there  appear  to  be  contained  (as  indeed  was, 
in  some  measure,  the  case  with  the  area  that 
embraced  the  various  buildings  of  Solomon's 
Temple)  a  pyramidal  tower — various  sanc- 
tuaries— sepulchres — a  small    and   a  large 
quadrangular  court,  one  surrounded,  as  we 
have  said,  by  cloisters, — subterranean  initia- 
tory  galleries  beneath,— oracles,   courts  of 
justice,  high  places,  and  cells  or  dwellings  for 
the  various  orders  of  the  priests.     The  whole 
combination  of  the  buildings  is  encircled  by 
a  quadrilateral  pilasteretl  portico,  embracing 
a  quadrangular  area,  and  resting  on  a  ter- 
raced  platform.    This  platform  externally  ex- 
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hibits  the  same  architectaral  model  which  we 
have  described  as  characterizing  the  single 
temples.  It  is  composed  of  three  graduated 
stuccoed  terraces,  sloping  inwards,  at  an 
angle  of  about  seventy  degrees,  in  the  form 
of  a  truncated  pyramid.  Four  central  stair- 
C€ises  (one  facing  each  of  the  cardinal  points) 
ascend  these  terraces  in  the  middle  of  each 
lateral  facade  of  the  quadrangle ;  and  four 
eates,  fronting  the  same  cardinal  points,  con- 
duct from  the  top  of  each  staircase  into  the 
body  of  the  building,  or  into  the  great  court. 
The  great  entrance,  through  a  pilastered 
gateway,  fronts  the  east ;  and  descends  by  a 
second  flight  of  steps  into  the  cloistered  court. 
On  the  various  pilasters  of  tlie  upper  terrace 
are  the  metopes,  with  the  singular  sculptures 
we  have  described.  On  descending  the 
second  staircase  into  the  cloistered  court,  on 
one  side  appears  the  triple  pyramidal  tower, 
which  may  be  inferred,  from  the  curious  dis- 
tribution of  hltle  cells  which  surround  the 
central  room  of  each  story,  to  have  been  em- 
ployed as  a  place  of  royal  or  private  sepul- 
ture.  It  would  be  pronounced  a  strik- 
ing and  tasteful  structure  according  to  any 
architectural  rule.  On  another  side  of 
the  same  cloistered  court  is  the  detached 
temple  of  the  chief  god,  to  whom  the  whole 
religious  building  appears  to  have  been  de- 
voted — ^whom  we  have  described  as  bearing 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  Syrian  god 
Adoni-Siris — and  who  appears  to  have  been 
the  great  and  only  god  of  the  nations  who 
worshipped  in  this  temple.  Beneath  the 
cloisters,  entered  by  well-staircases  from 
abov«,  are  what  we  believe  to  be  the  initiato- 
ry galleries.  These  opened  into  rooms,  one 
of  which  has  a  stone  couch  in  it,  and  others 
are  distinguished  by  unintelb'gible  apparatus 
carved  in  stone.  The  only  symbol  describ- 
ed  as  found  within  these  sacred  haunts  is, 
however,  perfecdy  Asiatic  and  perfectly  in- 
telligible— we  mean,  two  contending  ser- 
pents. The  remnant  of  an  altar,  or  high- 
place,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  cloistered 
quadrangle.  The  rest  of  the  edifice  is  taken 
up  with  courts,  palaces,  detached  temples, 
open  divans,  baths,  and  streets  of  priestly 
cells  or  houses,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
dilapidation. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  demonstrate 
what  this  building  must  have  been  in  its  un- 
decayed  and  primitive  condition ;  and  what 
means  for  royal  or  national  pomp,  or  priest- 
ly procession,  were  afforded  by  the  great 
eastward  staircase  ascending  to  the  chief  gate- 
way, and  by  the  descending  staircase  lead- 
ing  from  the  upper  pilastered  terrace  through 
the  same  gateway  into  the  cloistered  quad- 
rangle ;  distinguished  as  it  was  by  the  vicini- 
ty  of  imposing  sacred  structures  such  as  we 


have  described.  A  poetical  imagination  may 
readily  conceive  what  the  eflect  of  the  mag. 
nificeut  costume  of  the  Tultecan  assemblages 
must  have  been,  in  the  midst  of  the  forms  ot 
wild  but  sublime  architecture,  lighted  up  at 
the  people's  yearly  intercalary  festival  of  the 
"  Feast  of  Lamps,"  ^which  they  had  in  com- 
mon with  Egypt,  China,  and  Syria),  by  vases 
of  burning  aromatics  and  torches  of  the  (ra. 
grant  ule  tree. 

Every  circumstance  tends  to  prove  that 
the  creed  of  this  people  was  all  but  blameless^ 
being  a  form  of  patrian:hal  deism,  which 
however  permitted  some  few  varieties  of  sym* 
bolic  representation.  The  two  contending 
serpents  which  we  have  described  attest  the 
presence  of  an  Ophite  people  and  of  an 
Ophite  worship.  It  was  the  symbol  by  which* 
throughout  the  Eas%  (and  especially  in  Per- 
sia,) the  conflict  of  light  and  darkness,  of 
good  and  evil,  was  depicted.  But  the  chief 
god,  according  to  this  universal  and  primitive 
religious  system — whether  he  was  called 
Adoni-Siris,  Horus,  Hercules,  Balder,  or 
Oromazes — was  destined,  afler  a  temporary 
descent  into  hell,  and  in  the  two- first  in- 
stances  a  three  days'  entombment,  to  triumph 
over  the  grave,  to  supersede  darkness  by 
eternal  light,  moral  vicissitude  by  unchange- 
able good,  and  to  set  his  heel  upon  the  crush- 
ed head  of  the  serpent  of  evil,  by  whatever 
name  that  serpent  was  designated  in  diflerent 
countries,  Typhon,  or  Saturn,  or  Ahrimanes. 
This  would  appear  to  be  the  simple  creed  of 
the  Tultecan  nation.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
from  the  few  records  of  their  religious  rites 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  which  are 
principally  derived  from  the  extraordinaiy 
rolls  of  American  papyrus,*  on  which  their 
beautiful  hieroglyphical  system  is  preserved, 
(there  is  one  of  considerable  extent  in  the  Dres. 
den  Museum,)  that  they  were  as  simple,  per- 
haps we  may  add  with  propriety,  as  innocent. 
Not  only  does  it  appear  that  they  had  no  human 
sacrifices,  but  no  animal  sacrifices  whatever. 
Flowers  and  fiuils  were  the  only  offerings 
made  to  the  presiding  divinity  of  their  temples. 

How  different  such  a  religious  system  and 
such  a  divinity  were  from  the  hideous  idols 
and  sanguinary  sacrifices  of  the  Mexican 
people  it  is  not  requisite  to  urge.  Sufficient 
evidence,  we  are  assured,  has  been  adduced 
to  prove  the  utter  distinction  bJlween  two 
nations  hitherto  confounded,  namely,  the 
Mexicans  and  the  people  whom,  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  we  have  throughout  this 
paper  found  it  expedient  to  designate  as  Td- 
tecnns.  Our  belief,  however,  is,  that  thejr 
were  a  branch  of  the  great  Cyclopean  fami- 
ly, the  shepherd  kings  of  Egypt,  the  Anakim 
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of  Syria,  the  Oscans  of  Etmria  and  the  Pe- 
htsgians  of  Greece,  the  Titans  or  Giants  of 
classic  fable ;  and  who  are  recorded  to  have 
been  severally  expelled  from  Egypt  and 
Syria.  If  any  evidences  were  further  want- 
ing to  prove  the  above  complete  distinction, 
the  mere  fact  of  their  having  possessed  an 
obvious  hieroglyphical  language,  with  its 
proper  phonetic  and  symbolic  divisions,  would 
be  sufficient  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
Mexicans,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  had 
only  advanced  on  the  road  of  civilization — 
of  which  the  progress  of  language  is  one  of 
the  best  indices — from  the  point  of  the  first 
rudely  scratched  imitation  of  natural  objects 
by  the  Indian  savages  on  trees  and  rocks,  up 
to  the  point  of  the  scarcely  less  barbarous 
expedient  of  the  picture  language,  improved 
as  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  language  had 
become,  under  the  intelligent  auspices  of 
Montezuma.  The  interval  between  this  point 
and  the  perfected  system  of  hieroglyphical 
language  possessed  by  the  Tultecans  is  vast 
indeed. 

Nations  do  not  go  back  on  the  road  of 
civilization  from  a  complete  knowledge  to  an 
Inferior  or  barbarian  knowledge.  The  infer- 
ence is  quite  clear, — iho  Tultecans  and  the. 
Mexicans  were  two  totally  distinct  nations. 
The  one  was  just  emerging  from  savage 
life  :  the  other  was  highly  civilized.  The 
inference  is  equally  fair,  that  the  civilized 
people  were  swept  away  by  some  sudden  ir- 
mption  of  North  American  barbarians,  who 
occupied  their  seats,  and  availed  themselves, 
as  far  as  their  ignorance  and  the  obliteration 
of  their  victims  enabled  them  to  do,  of  some 
of  the  more  obvious  and  elementary  arts  or 
sciences  of  the  preceding  state  of  civilization. 
The  same  circumstance  occurred  in  Italy 
when  the  Etrurians  superseded  the  Oscan 
branch  of  the  Cyclopean  family. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  concluding  di- 
vision of  the  subject,  such  as  we  have  pro- 
posed,  namely,  an  mvestigation  of  the  theory 
that  the  people  of  the  monuments  were  the 
ten  lost  tribes — a  very  few  words  are  requi- 
site to  complete  all  we  have  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  the  hieroglyphical  language  of  the 
Tultecans.  We  shall  be  very  brief  in  touch- 
ing upon  it,  for  the  best  of  reasons :  inade- 
quate supply  of  information.  As  far  as  re- 
gards its  symbolical  division,  we  know  but 
little,  or  rather  next  to  nothing.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  a  light  may  be  thrown  upon  it,  now 
that  the  attention  of  the  learned  has  been 
awakened  to  the  subject  of  these  very  extra, 
ordinary  antiquities,  by  a  careful  collection 
of  the  various  manuscripts  containing  the 
hieroglyphical  language  in  question,  which 
are  extant  in  several  of  the  museums  of  Eu- 
tope*    In  its  external  form  it  resembles  nei- 


ther the  Egyptian  nor  the  Chinese  system. 
The  general  collocation  of  the  symbols  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  exhibiting  an  irregularity 
in  the  midst  of  regular  design,  and  somewhat 
resembles  the  effect  produced  by  florid  or 
ornamental  alphabetical  characters.  A  num- 
ber of  the  symbols  contain  forms  of  objects 
with  which  we  are  wholly  unfamiliar.  Culi- 
nary, warlike,  agricultural,  hunting,  fishing, 
and  commercial  instruments  are  occasionally 
seen  among  them.  Sometimes  instruments 
of  music,  sometimes  jewellery,  appear ;  some- 
times  vegetable  and  sometimes  animal  sym- 
bols. All  that  appertains  to  the  head  whether 
figuratively  or  imitatively  expressed,  would 
appear  to  be  classed  under  the  form  of  the 
head,  and  thus  it  constitutes  a  numerous 
class  of  combined  symbols  representing  com- 
bined  ideas.  In  the  same  manner  all  that 
appertains  to  the  hand  or  the  foot  is  classed 
under  the  hand  or  foot. 

In  this  respect,  the  sjrstem  resembles  the 
Chinese  ;  and  the  paramount  or  radical  form 
of  the  combined  symbol  would  readily  fur- 
nish the  means  of  constructing  a  key  or  a 
mode  of  classification  for  the  whole  hiero- 
glyphical  alphabet,  such  as  the  Chiners  have  ; 
and  such  as  the  Eg3rptians  may  have  hadj 
but  which  has  not  yet  been  found. 

It  is  our  view  that  any  mvestigation  of  the 
Tultecan  hieroglyphical  system  must  follow 
the  clue  that  we  have  thus  given.  The  pho- 
netic  system  of  the  Tultecans  is,  however, 
intelligible  at  a  first  glance.  The  sounds  in- 
tended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  symbols  are 
conveyed  syllabically  or  heraldically.  So  far 
it  resembles  the  Chinese.  Indeed,  the  bar- 
barous  Mexicans  adopted  a  mode  of  designat- 
ing names,  which  may  be  also  termed  he- 
raldic. The  names  common  even  up  to 
this  day  among  the  North  American  savages 
and,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  among  their 
North  American  ancestors — such  as  "Wolf," 
"Great  Hog,"  "Bear,"  « Rattle-snake," 
*•  Sword-fish,"  or  «  Hawk,"  were  represented 
by  crests  rudely  fashioning  the  same  animal 
forms  which  surmounted  the  helmets  of  their 
warriors  and  the  diadems  of  their  kings. 
Indeed,  it  is  curious  that  similar  heraldic 
names  for  persons  or  places  should  appe€ur 
on  ancient  Tultecan  shields  carved  in  stone, 
the  forms  and  symbols  of  which  the  Mexi- 
cans appear  to  have  borrowed.  The  pho- 
netic language,  as  we  have  said,  was  syllabic 
or  heraldic.  A  single  instatice  will  suffice 
to  explain  this  proposition.  The  head  of  a 
Tultecan  king  appears  along  with  two  others 
sculptured  in  the  pyramidal  tower  of  Palen- 
que.  Over  it  is  the  name  inscribed  in  tho 
oblong  phonetic  rectangle.  The  name  is 
Acatla-potzin,  It  is  compitsed  of  two  words ; 
the  first  word  implying  reeds;  the  other 
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hand^  The  symbol  of  a  hand^  therefore,  and 
the  symbol  of  reeds^  convey  the  sounds  of 
the  name  AcaUa-potzin. 

Our  great  aim  hitherto  has  been  to  extri- 
cate the  subject  from  the  confusion  in  which 
it  has  been  involved,  by  drawing  a  line  of 
marked  distinction  between  the  monuments 
of  Mexican  and  Tultecan-  art.  The  Mexi- 
can, thus  separated,  are  nevertheless  worthy 
of  a  separate  discussion.  There  are  matters 
growing  out  of  that  discussion,  whether  phi- 
lological,  as  connected  generally  with  the 
origin  and  growth  of  language,  or  historical, 
as  connected  specially  with  the  origin  of  the 
savage  tribes  of  America,  and  with  their  pro- 
gress at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
towards  civilization,  which  are  replete  with 
the  most  attractive  interest  and  imoued  with 
the  deepest  importance.  But  we  should  not 
have  space  for  so  long  an  investigation  as 
tliis  department  of  the  subject,  thus  detached 
and  distinct  as  we  have  proved  it  to  be, 
would  (in  order  that  we  might  do  it  adequate 
justice)  claim  at  our  hands.  We  shall 
merely  say,  that  ample,  voluminous,  almost 
inexhaustible  means  of  throwing  ^11  light 
upon  every  corner  of  the  subject  are  to  be 
found  in  the  numerous  volumes  under  our  re- 
view.  Its  vast  extent  renders  its  present 
postponement  more  reasonable,  or,  rather, 
indispensable.  It  will  be  more  convenient 
to  ourselves,  and  more  advantageous  to  the 
reader  and  to  the  subject,  to  make  it  (distinct 
as  it  is  from  the  whole  train  of  our  preceding 
argument)  the  theme  of  a  distinct  article. 

It  has  been  brought  forward  as  a  theory 
by  Lord  Kingsborough  and  others,  (Cabrera 
the  commentator  on  Del  Rio  included,)  that 
the  ten  lost  tribea  of  the  Israelites,  who  were 
carried  away  captive  during  the  reign  of 
Hoshea,  king  of  Judah,  by  Salmanazer,  kin^ 
of  Assyria,  and  who  were  by  him  scattered 
among  the  different  nations  of  North  Eastern 
Asia  subjected  to  his  rule,  passed  over  into 
America,  which  they  originally  peopled  ;  and 
that  to  this  circumstance  is  attributable  the 
striking  and  almost  entire  analogy  alleged  to 
exist  between  the  ancient  Jewish  rites,  cus- 
toms, laws,  manners,  and  forms  of  building, 
and  the  whole  series  of  Mexican  antiquities, 
subjected  to  the  public  eye  in  the  illustrations 
of  the  works  under  review. 

It  is  due  to  Lord  Kingsborough  to  state, 
that  he  makes  occasional  distinction  between 
the  Tulteques  and  the  Azteques,  who  founded 
the  Mexican  empire  ;  but  generally  speaking, 
like  all  other  antiquarian  literati  who  have 
treated  the  subject,  he  confounds  two  nations 
and  two  eras,  and  having  thus— certainly  to 
the  advant'ige  of  commodiously  simplifying 
bis  argument — fused  together  the  whole  vo- 
luminous  and  incongruous  mass  of  Tulteque 


nd  Azteque,  of  civilized  and  tincivilizedy 
elics  of  antiquity,  he  erects,  upon  the  hollow 
and  supposititious  base  thus  thrown  together, 
the  whole  structure  of  his  theory.  It  will  be 
requisite  to  bear  in  mind,  before  we  proceed 
to  examine  it,  our  previous  admission,  which 
we  now  repeat, — that  there  are  points  both 
of  contact  and  of  identity  between  the  Tulte. 
can  and  the  Mexican  antiquities.  Tliis  must 
naturally  have  been  the  case,  and  for  tho 
reasons  we  have  stated  before  ;  namely,  that 
the  Azteque  victors,  who  expelled  and  occu- 
pied the  seats  of  the  Tulteques  in  centiai 
Amenca,  avaDed  themselves  (as  the  Goths 
did  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire)  of  such 
portions  and  fragments  of  the  arts  and  sci. 
ences  and  policy  of  the  vanquished  people, 
as  were  either  indispensable  or  intelligible  to 
th^m.  Those  old  fragments  of  the  social 
edifice  were,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gothic  ir. 
ruption,  commingled  or  incorporated  with  the 
less  polished  elements  and  coarser  materials 
of  the  new.  And  it  may  be  stated  bere^ — 
since  t!ie  statement  will  be  of  essential  ser- 
vice, in  enabling  us  to  come  to  a  clear  and 
settled  decision  upon  the  subject — that, 
among  other  memorials  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  vanquished  people,  the  Azteques  pre- 
served one  which  must  have  been  deemed 
indispensable  to  any  thing  like  an  orderly  so- 
cial existence — we  mean  the  calendars,  the 
cycles,  and  the  astronomical  system  gener- 
ally, of  the  Tultecan  sacred  or  scientific  col- 
leges. 

There  is  a  strong,  and,  as  we  think,  irre- 
sislible  objection  to  the  Jewish  theory  of 
American  origination,  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  inquiry.  What  are  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  American  Indians  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question,  we  apprehend,  en- 
tirely subverts  this  imaginary  structure.  The 
native  American  population,  as  every  tyro 
in  natural  history  knows,  are  red  and  beards 
less.  They  are  marked  by  other  unmistak- 
able characteristics,  which  announce  them 
indisputably  to  be  a  perfectly  distinct  variety 
of  the  common  species,  man.  They  are 
[perfectly  distinct  from  the  three  other  varie- 
ties, namely,  the  Black,  the  Mongolian,  and 
the  Caucasian  races.  They  are  most  distinct 
of  all  from  this  last,  which  is  the  race  to  which 
the  Jews  belong.  The  American  Indians, 
therefore,  cannot  be  Jews.  Is  it  possible,  by 
any  ai^mentative  ingenuity  or  sophistical 
adroitness,  to  induce  plain  thinkers  to  believe 
that  the  Jews — remarkable  for  their  bushy 
beards,  for  their  sallow  complexions,  for  the 
peculiar  form  of  their  eyelids  and  the  ex- 
pression of  their  eyes,  for  the  family  model 
of  feature  and  person,  in  which  the  whole  na- 
tion from  time  immemorial  appears  to  have 
been  cast— should,  through  some  unintoliigi* 
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ble  or  fluperaatural  agency,  on  passing  into 
America,  lose  their  l^rds,  exchange  their 
sallow  complexions  for  that  of  the  red-skinned 
race,  and  their  characteristic  physiognomy 
for  a  physiognomy  as  opposite  as  it  is  possi- 
ble  for  any  thing  to  be,  whether  we  look  to 
the  exaggerated  profile  of  the  Tultecan  por- 
traits of  a  red,  beardless,  and  puroly  Ameri- 
can people,  or  to  the  flat  and  broad  faces 
and  nigh  cheek-bones  which  characterize  the 
native  Mexicans  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
American  Indians  generally?  The  idea  of 
such  a  change  is  perfectly  absurd.  The 
Jewish  theory  cannot  be  true,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  impossible. 

Having  thus  cleared  away  thfs  incoherent 
impediment,  thrown  by  the  laborious  fanci- 
fulness  of  learned  system-building  into  our 
path,  we  come  at  once  to  the  question — How 
was  America  originally  peopled  1 

Two  subordinate  questions  rest  upon  this, 
and  may  be  answered  at  the  same  time : 
"Who  were  the  Tulteques  of  the  monuments, 
or  the  people  so  called,  and  whence  came 
tbey  ?  And  who  were,  and  whence  came 
the  Azteques,  who  superseded  them  ? 

From  the  scriptural  account — the  only 
reasonable  account  (since  every  day  supplies 
corroboration  of  its  truth)  of  the  first  coloniza- 
tion of  the  earth  under  different  and  clearly 
designated  heads  of  nations,  proceeding  from 
a  ccnnmon  centre,  near  tl.e  t.ible-Iaiid  of 
Moiint  Ararat,  no  indisputable  ligii:  can  Ikj 
obt.tined.  There  are  two  theories,  both  gra- 
tuitous  and  both  improbable  : 

1st.  That  an  especial  race  of  men  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  peopling  America, 
who  are  not  named  in  scriptural  history,  and 
who  had  no  participation  in  the  events  re- 
corded by  the  historian  of  Genesis. 

2d.  That  the  red  race,  detaching  them- 
selves, like  the  other  races  of  men,  from  the 
central  ligature  of  their  common  birth-place, 
for  the  same  purpose  of  colonizing  the  world, 
passed  into  America,  either  from  the  northern 
coasts  of  Asia,  or  from  the  chain  of  Indian 
isles  which  stud  the  ocean  between  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  Asia,  midway  io  the  Ameri- 
can continent. 

We  need  ^ not  seriously  discuss  the  first 
proposition ;  we  entertain  doubts  of  the  prob- 
ability of  the  second,  considering  the  earli- 
ness  of  the  period,  and  considering  the  want 
of  shipping  for  the  transfer.  We  do  not, 
however,  dispute  the  hypothesis  (and  we 
think  it  highly  probable),  that  America  may 
have  Seen  visited  at  later  periods  from  both 
points,  and  perhaps  may  have  been  colonised 
at  both  points,  at  least  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
produce  those  differences  in  the  native 
American  tribes  which  were  observable  when 
first  they  were  discovered,  and  which  are  ob- 


servable at  the  present  day-  There  is  more 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  a  colonization  from 
the  southern  coasts  of  Asia  than  from  the 
north.  The  fair  inference,  therefore,  is,  that 
in  the  first  case,  the  transfer  could  only  have 
been  effected  by  a  comparatively  civilized 
nation  at  a  late  period  of  the  world's  chro- 
nology ;  while  in  the  latter  case  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  the  belief  that  savage  tribes 
may,  at  any  given  time,  have  passed  in  their 
boats  across  the  narrow  interval  which,  at 
Behring's  Straits,  divides  the  American  from 
the  Asiatic  continent.  It  is  fair  to  infer  there- 
fore, in  the  absence  of  any  decided  lights 
upon  the  subject,  that,  for  a  long  period  (per- 
haps for  some  ages)  after  the  period  of  the 
general  migration  of  the  human  family  in  ihe 
time  of  Peleg,  America  remained  unpeopled 
and  uncolonized.  There  is,  however,  do 
difficulty  in  the  belief,  nor  will  it  interfere  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  the  credibility  of  the 
theory  we  are  about  to  propose — that  at  the 
time  of  Peleg  the  red  race,  accompanying 
their  brethren,  the  Mongolian  race,  towards 
the  extreme  north-easiiern  districts  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  may  have  passed  beyond  them  to- 
wards the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and, 
after  a  certain  period,  constructing  boats,  (to 
the  construction  of  which  they  would  be  com- 
pelled by  the  necessity  of  deriving  sustenance 
from  fishing,)  traversed  Behring's  Straits,  and 
ill  us  cornmenced  the  colonization  of  the  trans- 
:iti antic  continent.  This,  however,  is  a  prob- 
lem, and  must,  we  apprehend,  ever  remain 
so.  It  can  only  be  assumed  as  a  proba- 
bility. 

But  who  were  the  Tulteques?  and  who 
\*ere  the  Azteques?  are  the  next  questions 
we  have  proposed  to  answer.  We  have  al- 
ready given  the  most  satisfactory  reason  for 
not  concurring  with  the  proposition  that  they 
were  Jews.  The  confusion  between  these 
two  people  (the  Azteques  and  the  Tulteques) 
is  in  reality  as  disreputable  to  writers  as  the 
confusion  between  their  antiquarian  monu- 
ments  and  language.  Both  nevertheless  are 
native  American  Indians.  Both  belong  to 
the  primitive  type  of  red  and  beardless  men. 
In  every  other  physiognomical  characteristic 
the  Tulteriues  of  the  ancient  monuments  dif- 
fered totally  from  the  Mexican  Indians  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  and  differ  now.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
physiognoniical  characteristics  of  the  Azte- 
ques, as  recorded  in  the  Mexican  picture 
writings,  and  the  Mexicans  themselves.  Their 
identity,  which  the  Mexicans  themselves  as- 
serted, may  be  considered  as  proved.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  waste  time  in  unnecessary 
argument.  They  asserted  that  they  came 
from  the  regions  of  North  America;  that, 
after  an  interrupted  progress  of  majky  years. 
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they  reached  the  central  district  which  they 
occupied  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest ; 
and  all  the  evidences  to  be  collected  from 
the  same  curious  records  tend  to  substantiate 
the  truth  of  their  assertion.  It  is  therefore 
extremely  probable  (and  it  exhibits  a  singular 
coincidence  between  the  histories  of  the  New 
and  the  Old  World,)  that  savage  tribes,  de- 
scending from  the  same  northern  regions  of 
Asiatic  Scythia,  whence  all  barbarian  irrup- 
tions  have  proceeded,  and  traversing  Behr- 
ing's  Straits,  pressed  downwards  in  America, 
as  they  did  in  Europe  and  Asia  from  time 
immemorial,  upon  the  tempting  seats  of 
southern  civilization,  and,  expelling  the  occu- 
pants by  conquest,  established  themselves  in 
their  room.  The  pitUure- writings  of  the  Az- 
teques  exhibit  the  whole  progress  of  this  bar- 
barous  irruption,  from  the  lime  when  (like 
the  present  Arctic  savages)  armed  with  fish- 
bone spears,  and  clothed  in  skins,  they  com- 
menced the  long  vicissitudes  of  their  aggres. 
sive  march,  down  to  the  time  when,  invested 
with  a  more  civilized  costume  and  panoplied 
10  complete  suits  of  armor,  with  the  dentated 
clubs  and  condor-visored  helmets,  peculiar  to 
them,  they  are  seen  successively  vanquishing 
the  resistance,  burning  the  temples,  and 
storming  the  fortresses  of  the  central  Ameri- 
cans. 

Who  then  were  the  Tulteques  of  the  monu- 
ments is  the  next  question  which  naturally 
arises?  Who  were  that  extraordinary  race 
sculptured  on  the  monuments  of  New  Spain, 
who,  althogh  identified  with  the  nsttive  Amer- 
ican population  by  the  two  chief  characteris. 
tics  of  being  red  and  beardless,  difier  in 
every  other  respect,  and  not  less  in  their 
physiognomy  and  person,  than  in  their  cos. 
tume  and  in  the  extraordinary  structures 
which  they  erected,  from  every  other  race  of 
men  with  which  history  or  antiquarian  dis- 
covery has  rendered  us  familiar.  That  they 
were  not  Jews,  we  think  is  almost  self-evi- 
dent. Our  proposition  is  that  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  shepherd  kings,  Anakim,  or 
Cyclopcans.  Our  opinion  is  that  they  were 
Canaanites  ;  they  may  have  been  Hivites  (a 
nation  cleariy  identified  with  the  Ophite  wor- 
ship), and  occupying  a  portion  of  the  mari- 
time coasts  of  Phoenicia.  All  the  primitive 
Canaanites  affirmed  their  descent  from,  or 
family  relationship  with,  the  Anakim,  or  the 
giants — the  scriptural  Titans,  who,  according 
to  the  Oriental  language  of  the  sacred  histo- 
rian, "built  cities,  with  walls,  and  towers 
reaching  to  heaven."  The  metaphor  merely 
implied  the  gigantic  style  of  architecture, 
technically  called  Cyclopean.  These  people 
were  clearly  the  Titans  and  giants  of  the 
poets  of  early  history,  and  the  Pelasgians,  or 
wandering  architects,  of  an  equally  vague 


though  later  era.  They  had  the  same  desig- 
nation in  all  the  parts  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  were  always  associated  wherever  they 
went  with  two  ideas,  one  that  they  were  men 
of  great  stature,  and  masons  or  builders ;  the 
other,  thai  they  were  expelled  from  their  na- 
tive seats,  and  were  continually  wandering. 
Thence  they  were  called  alternately  by  the 
classic  giants  and  wandering  masons.  They 
are  clearly  identified  with  the  Cyclopean 
structures  of  New  Spain,  by  the  well-known 
tradition  of  the  Indians,  who  told  the  Span- 
iards,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  thai  ikey 
were  **bufU  by  the  giants  and  by  a  people 
caJkd  the  Wandering  Builders  or  Masons,^* 
Pagan  tradition  in  the  Orphic  hymns,  in 
Hesiod,  and  other  fragments  of  classical 
antiquity,  vaguely  depicts  them  as  expelled 
fi  om  tlio  neighborhood  of  Babel  by  the  wrath 
of  the  ofiended  gods,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing attempted  to  storm  heaven,  by  building  a 
lofty  tower,  or,  according  to  another  version, 
by  piling  rocks  ofi  rocks.  It  would  appear 
that  their  great  otFcnce  was  their  refusing  to 
locate  themselves  according  to  a  divine  law, 
or,  it  may  be,  in  opposition  to  a  convention 
of  the  whole  human  race,  when  colonization 
and  division  of  the  earth  became  necessary. 
They  thus  retained  stations  assigned  to  other 
tribes  or  families,  and  were  successively 
driven  out  by  those  to  whom  the  lot  belonged. 
Hence  their  wandering  designation  and 
character.  Under  the  well  known  tide  of 
shepherd  kings,  they  made  an  irruption  into 
Egypt,  occupied  it  by  force  during  one  hun- 
dred  and  twenty  years,  and  lejl  behind  them 
the  architectural  evidences,  which  always  at- 
tended their  locality,  in  the  pyramids  and 
other  primitive  memorials  of  Cyclopean  ar- 
chitecture. Thence,  also,  in  process  of  time 
they  were  expelled.  They  were  also  expel- 
led or  sui>jugated  in  Greece  and  Italy.  The 
same  result  occurred  in  Syria.  To  the  Ca- 
naanite  nation,  termed  Anakim  or  Giants,  all 
the  ancient  Cyclopean  monuments  which  ex- 
ist in  the  mountain  regions  of  Syria  are  as- 
signable. Interfering  there  again  with  the 
spirit  and  tendency  of  the  universal  law  of 
colonization,  by  which  all  the  families  of  men 
had  concurred  in  dividing  the  earth,  they  re- 
tained districts,  which,  by  divine  ordinance, 
had  been  predestined  fur  the  Jews,  and  were 
consequently  driven  from  their  mountain  for- 
tresses and  again  made  wanderers  by  Joshua, 
the  Jewish  leader.  Wherever  the  same  race 
occur  in  the  earliest  records  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  under  the  name  of  Pelasgians,  (Eno- 
trians  or  Oscan^,  they  always  exhibit  the 
same  invariable  characteristics  of  gigantic 
architecture,  of  gloomy  mysteries,  and  of  un- 
settled wanderino;. 

Our  theory,  after  this  preliminary  synop. 
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•is,  may  be  as  briefly  as  perspicuously  ez- 
pcDssed.     The  builders  c^  the    Cyclopean 
monuments  of  Palcnque,  Mitlan,  Papantia, 
Quemada,  Gholula,  Chila,  and  Antiquerra, 
in  New  Spaini  were  the  Anakim  or  Cycle- 
pean  family  of  Syria,  who,  with  their  brethren, 
the  Canaan ites,  were  vanquished  or  expelled 
by  Joshua.     They  were  not  therefore  Jews, 
but  expelled  by  Jews*     They  were  not  the 
Cyclopean  race  who,  under  the  name  of  the 
shepherd.kings  invaded    Egypt ;    but  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  same  family,  and  we 
believe  them  to  be  represented  on  the  same 
monuments.     Occupying  the  Ophite  land,  or 
the  land  of  the  Hivites  of  Scripture,  (and  a 
Mexican  tradition,  recorded  by  Cabrera,  in- 
deed  affirmed  that  they  canne  from  that  land 
with  Votan,  the  alleged  founder  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,)  they  were,  of  course,  a  mari- 
time  nation ;   and  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  they  founded   Tyre.     One  colony  of 
Tyre  was  Carthage,  as  famous  for  high-places 
and   sanguinary  human   sacrifices    as    the 
Mexicans.     Another  was  Tarshish  in  Asia 
Minor;  and  it  probably  gave  the  name  of 
New  Tarshish  to  the  American  continent,  to 
which  the  Phoenicians  of  the  same  maritime 
coast,  in  all  probability,  directed  their  trading 
ttienniol  voyages.     It  has  been  assumed, 
with  some  probability,  by  learned  men,  that 
Tarshish,  calbd  the  daughter  of  Tyre  in  the 
Scriptures,  may  have  been  Carthage.     The 
same  name,  which  wonld  be  tantamount  to 
the  designation  of  New  Carthage,  might  have 
been  imparted  to  her  transatlantic  colony,  the 
voyage  to  and  from  which  required  so  long 
a  period  as  three  years.     It  is  on  historical 
record  that  Carthage    possessed  a  distant 
colony,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  retained 
as  a  state  secret,  not  to  be  revealed,  under 
pain  of  death.     It  has  been  supposed  that  (he 
relics  of  the  Carthaginian  population,  on  the 
destruction  of  their  empire  by  the  Romans, 
may  have  fled  in  their  ships  ti  this  transat- 
lantic  colony.     An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  explain  some  mythological  analogies  which 
the  works  under  review  collect  and  exhibit 
by  some  such  theory  as  this.     It  can,  how- 
ever, only  bo  considered  as  a  conjectural 
probability,  and,  as  it  is  our  object  rather  to 
adduce  facts  than  to  follow  shadows,  we 
shall  leave  this  historical  problem  to  rest  upon 
its  own  basis,  and  proceed  to  more  substantial 
inferences  deducible  from  ocular  proof,  and 
illustrated  by  historical  evidence. 

Among  the  diflferet  representations  on  the 
walls  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  and  temples  of 
the  various  nations  on  whom  the  Egyptians 
mwh  war,  there  is  represented  a  people  dis. 
tinguished  by  very  striking  characteristics. 
They  are  portrayed  on  the  walls  of  Lougsor 


roeses  the  Great.    Their  deportment,  their 
anr^r,  and  their  costume,  show  that   they 
were  in  a  state  of  civilization,  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  Egyptians.     They  are  emi- 
nently a  maritime  nation ;  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be  Phoenicians,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  any  contemporary  maritime  na- 
tion besides  them  capable  of  maintaining  a 
war  with  the  Great  Sesostris,  and  who  is 
moreover  recorded  to  have  made  an  irrup. 
tion  into  their  territories.     Now  how  are 
these  men,  now  almost  identified  with  the 
Pho&nicians  by  the  logical  necessity  of  the 
argument  (for  in  fact  there  is  no  historical 
choice  of  any  other  nation) — how  are  thev 
represented  ?     They  are  beardless  and  red- 
skmned.     Part  of  their  costume  identifies 
them  with  the  American  Indians,  almost  as 
much  as  their  physical  characteristics.  They 
wear  head-dresses  like  those  worn  by  the 
Mexican  nobles  in  the  time  of  Cortes,  and 
the  Peruvian  magnates  in  the  time  of  Pi- 
zarro.     They  consist  of  a  diadem,  surmount- 
ed by  a  circle  of  feathers  or  palm  branches, 
slighdy  verging  outwards.     Anotiki  (the  pri- 
mitive  Syrian  Cybek)  alone  wears  this  head* 
dress  among  all  the  Egj'ptian  gods  and  god- 
In  fact,  on  the  walls  of  the  flower- 
temple  of  Oaxaca  and  on  those  of  Xochicalco 
appear  individuals  of  a  nation  identifiable 
with  the  alleged  Phoenicians  of  the  Egyptian 
temples.     They  arc  red  and  beardless  ;  they 
wear  a  similar  tunic  and  the  same  head- 
dress ;  and  they  exhibit  moreover,  the  same 
ele\ated  and  classical  phisiognomy.      We 
have  therefore  intimated  that  statues  have 
been  found,  approaching  in  facial  outline  and 
model  the   heau  ideal  of  Greek  statuary. 
They  agree  in  physiognomy  with  the  peo- 
ple sculptured  at  Oaxaca  and  Xochicalco ; 
nor  have  they  any  thing  in  common  with  the 
exfiggeraled  features  of  the  race  of  men  de- 
picted  at  Palenquc.     Our  inference  from  tlie 
facts  we  have  stated  is,  that  the  Mexicans 
were  right  in  their  tradition,  that  their  Tulte- 
can  predecessors  came  with  the  great  ances- 
tor of  the  American  people,  Votan,  from  the 
Ophite  or  Hivite  land  in  Phcenicia.     In  fact, 
a  Phoenician  inscription  has  been  found  en- 
graved on  a  rock  in  Mas^jachusetts. 

Many  curious  traditions  respecting  this  an- 
cient emigration  were  preserved  among  the 
Mexican  Indians,  and  are  collected  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  various  works  which  head 
our  article.  The  lights  derivable  from  them 
are  vague  and  scattered,  but  they  may  tend 
to  impart  additional  probability  to  that  which 
cannot  be  demonstrably  proved.  Such  was 
the  tradition,  that  Votan  and  his  companions, 
before  the  emigration,  were  present  at  the 
building  of  the  great  towjr;    that,  in  the 


as  driven  to  their  ships  by  Sesostris  or  Ra-  i  course  of  their  emigration,  they  visited  or 
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were  expelled  from  Egypt ;  a  tradition  true 
only  as  applied  to  the  great  Cyclopean  or 
shepherd  family,  of  which  they  formed  a 
branch.  They  may,  however,  have  passed 
it.  There  is  no  other  land  but  Egypt  to 
which  such  traditional  designations  as  the 
land  of  the  dragon  with  seven  heads,  the  land 
of  the  veils  ofpafyru^y  the  land  of  the  red  lake 
or  seoj  could  legitimately  apply. 

The  learned  reader  will  here  recollect  the 
column  recorded  to  have  been  found  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  African  coast,  re- 
cording in  PhcBnician  charactei-s  the  flight  of 
the  Cyclopean  Canaanites  fit)m  the  victorious 
Joshua ;  and  may  couple  this  with  the  Massa- 
chusett's  inscription.  We  have  adduced 
proo&,  by  combining  the  ancient  Egyptian 
monuments  with  the  monuments  of  New 
Spain,  in  favor  of  their  being  the  Anakim  of 
Syria  or  the  Hivites.  Both  were  a  Phoenician 
people.  Both  may  have  been  concerned  in 
the  transatlantic  colonization.  Other  proba- 
bilities might  bf)  adduced.  The  origin  of  the 
Ophite  MTorship,  or  double-serpent  worship, 
may  be  traced  to  Mount  IlermonM  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hivites,  It  was  there  that  Cadmus, 
the  founder  of  written  language,  and  his  wife 
Hermione^  were  changed  into  two  serpents, 
and  worshipped  under  that  form.  It  is  quite 
notorious  that  serpent  worship  was  the  great 
characteristic  of  Mexican  mythology.  That  it 
was  a  Tultecan  dogma  also  is  clear  from  the 
symbols  which  remain  at  Oaxaca  and  Palen- 
que,  and  may  have  been  derived  to  the  Mex- 
icans from  the  Tutteques,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  admirable  astronomical  system  of  the 
latter,  which  no  savages  like  the  Azteques 
could  possibly  have  invented.  The  astrono- 
mical  wheels,  always  embraced  by  two  con- 
flicting serpents,  support  this  view. 

We  have  already  referred  to  an  hiero- 
glyphic at  Palenque,  of  two  contending  ser- 
pents, a  symbol  which  the  Druids  of  this 
country  appear  to  have  borrowed  from  their 
PhcBnician  maritime  visitors.  We  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  fact  of  the  Carthaginians  hav- 
ing circumnavigated  Africa,  and  of  the  PhoB- 
nicians  making  regular  voyages  to  this  coun- 
try, renders  the  hypothesis  of  their  having 
once  reached  America  a  much  more  tamea- 
ble difficulty  than  it  would  otherwise  appear ; 
especially  as  the  difficulty  is  lessened  by  the 
supposition  that,  during  their  compulsory  wan- 
derings, or  their  commercial  enterprises,  these 
people  may  have  reached  America  from  the 
south-eastern  shores  of  Asia  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

If  the  serpent  symbol  at  Palenque  conveys 
a  strong  intimation  of  Tultecan  affinity  with 
Syria,  there  are  numerous  others  of  a  still  more 
convincing  nature.  Dupaix  exhibits  a  stiver 
medal,  found  in  one  of  the  sepulchral  monu- 
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ments,  which  indeed  points  to  the  source  of 
the  whole  Ophite  worship.  A  man  and  wo- 
man are  represented  in  a  garden  with  a  great 
serpent  near  them.  This  is  obviously  a 
pictural  record  of  the  first  pair  in  Eden,  the 
serpent  and  the  fall.  The  model  of  the  tern- 
pies  in  New  Spain  supplies  another  link  of 
religious  identification.  They  are  built  upon 
the  model  of  the  high-places  of  Phcenicia ; 
some  of  them,  as  we  have  intimated,  like  those 
tepes  or  mammiform  pyramids,  the  forms  of 
which  were  aflTecied  by  the  Carthij]:inian  colo- 
nies from  Phoenicia.  The  identity  of  the  god 
of  the  temple  of  Palenque  with  the  Adoni- 
Siris  of  Syria  has  been  already  sufficiently 
argued.  We  may,  en  passant,  notice  Lord 
Kingsborough's  startling  supposition,  that  the 
great  temple  of  Palenque  and  the  temple  of 
Solomon  were  built  after  the  same  model. 
With  the  disproved  theory  of  the  builders  of 
Palenque  being  Jews,  this  hypothesis  muts 
also  be  admitted  to  fall.  But  there  is  more 
truth  in  it  than  would  at  first  sight  appear: 
There  exists,  in  fact,  a  strong  resemblance 
between  some  of  the  details  of  both,  and  the 
resemblance  arises  from  there  being  one  Sy- 
rian model  for  both.  If  his  lordship  had 
merely  argued  for  the  similarity  of  tho 
ground.plan  of  both,  we  should  have  been 
prompted  totjoncur  with  his  inference.  We 
will  go  fuither,  and  say  that  the  model  of  the 
final  Jewish  temple,  which  Ezekiel  describes 
as  a  future  point  of  reunion  for  the  wliole 
restored  and  united  Jewish  family — and  which 
either  imitates  or  supersedes  that  of  Solomon 
— is  almost  precisely  like  the  model  of  the 
temple  of  Palenque;  as  like,  in  many  respects, 
as  anticipative  description  can  be  supposed 
to  coincide  with  an  extant  exhibition  of  the 
same  model. 

There  remauis  but  one  point  of  coinci- 
dence to  notice,  which  we  shall  do  briefly, 
being  warned  by  the  extent  of  our  paper  and 
the  limit  of  our  space.  We  refer  to  the  as- 
tronomical  system  pi^eserved  by  the  semi- 
barbarous  Mexicans,  but  evidently  derivable 
from  the  Tulteques,  or,  rather,  traceable  to  a 
previous  condition  of  superior  civilization. 
This  system  was  not  less  desirable  for  its  in- 
genuity than  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  and 
extensive  characters.  The  Mexican  zodiac, 
unlike  the  Egyptian,  (whence  ours  is  deriy- 
ed,)  it  is  subdivided  into  eighteen  signs,  and 
the  year  into  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days 
each.  The  year  was  thus  like  tho  Egyptian, 
the  alleged  antediluvian  year  of  360  days. 
Five  intercalary  days,  a-*  in  Egypt,  (and 
spent  in  festivals  as  there,)  were  added,  in 
order  to  make  up  the  periodical  complemenf. 
Bui  the  fact  of  eighteen  zodiacal  signs,  and 
of  eighteen  months  instead  of  twelve,  clearly 
breaks  all  link  of  connection  between  the 
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founden  of  the  monuments  of  New  Spain  and 
the  Egypti&D«.  Where  shall  we  find  a  simi. 
lar  a^trooomical  system  and  a  similar  subdi- 
vision  ?  The  reply  is  at  once  precise?,  and 
coi'finnatory  of  our  hypothesis — among  the 
Eiruriams,  Tbey  derived  that  system,  as 
tbey  did  all  the  arte,  from  the  Cyclopean 
family  called  Oscans,  whom  they  vanquished 
and  reduced  to  bondage.  A  singular  fact 
may  be  added.  Both  the  numerals,  and  the 
symbols  for  tbeni,  amon^  the  Etrurians,  were 
the  same  9s  those  employed  by  the  Mexicans, 
and  those  employed  on  the  Tultecun  monu- 
ments. Another  circumstance  will  complete 
our  view  of  the  identity  between  two  branch- 
es of  the  same  great  Cyclopean  family,  or 
Wandering  Masons,  as  they  existed  in  Italy 
and  Syria,  and  as  they  existed  (in  all  proba. 
bility  contemporaneously)  in  New  Spain. 

In  all  the  families  of  languages  preserved 
by  Akerblad,  there  is  none  on  record  that 
bears  the  slightest  analogy  to  the  Mexican 
dialect.  It  is  as  smgular  as  it  is  peculiar. 
But  this  language,  as  the  phonetic  names  of 
the  monuments  demonstrate,  was  also  the 
language  of  the  founders  of  those  extraordi- 
nary piles,  whether  Tulteques  be  their  pro- 
per designation  or  not.  This  being  the  case, 
it  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  most  curious  cor- 
roboration of  our  theory',  that,  on  an  Oscan 
monument  recently  discovered  near  the  ad- 
mitted Cyclopean  structures  of  Perugia, 
words  are  found  which  are  perfectly  Mexi- 
can in  their  structure.  The  following  are 
among  them — SpancxU  EpU,  ThunckuUl. 

There  is  one  more  curiously  corroborative 
circumstance  to  be  adduced,  and  then  our 
argument  will  be  complete.  In  some  of  the 
Japanese  islands,  and  on  the  south-eastern 
shores  of  Asia,  which  we  have  inferred  to  be 
the  point  whence  the  expelled  family  of  Cy- 
clopean wanderers  and  architects  (driven  as 
they  were  from  every  colonized  region  which 
they  necessarily  visited)  reached  the  shores 
of  America,  are  to  be  found  the  relics  of  the 
lame  calendar  and  of  the  same  asironomical 
system*  The  zodiac  is  there  divided  into 
eighteen  signs,  and  the  year  into  eighteen 
months  of  twenty  days  each* 

We  have  now  done  with  the  Tultecem  di- 
Tision  of  this  interesting  and  important  sub- 
ject. We  reserve  our  investigation  of  the 
Mexican  noonuments  and  antiquities,  preserv- 
ad  in  the  various  works  which  head  our  re- 
view, for  another  opportunity;  merely  le- 
marking,  by  way  of  emplialic  conclusion, 
that  the  term  '*  Mexican  Antiquities,"  hitherto 
applied  to  the  class  of  monuments  which  we 
have  been  investigating  in  this  paper,  should 
be  exchanged  for  Tultecan.  We  believe 
that  we  have  been  the  first  to  draw  attention 
to  this  salutary  and  indispensable  distinction. 


Art.  III. — Utnrisse  erfunden  undgeslochen 
von  Morilz  R^tzsch.  (Outhnes  designed 
and  engraved  by  Moritz  Relzsch.) — 

1.  Goihcs  Fausu 

2.  Schiller's  Ued  von  der  Glocf:e. 

3.  Schiller's  Fridolin. 

4.  Schiller's  Kampfmit  den  Drachen. 

5.  Schiller  '*  Pegasus  im  Joche, 

6.  Galler-e  zu  Shakspears's  DroMoiischem 
Werken  : — Macbeihf  Hamlet^  Romeo 
und  Juha.     1886. 

7.  Die  Schachspieler.  (Not  yet  publish- 
ed.) 

There  is  no  greater  proof  of  the  power  of 
good  drawing  for  conveying  the  emanatioas 
of  genius  than  that  which  dwells  in  every 
one  of  the  productions  of  Moritz  Retxsch. 
All  his  published  Outlines  are  now  before  us» 
and  although  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of 
cross  shading,  no  color  of  any  kind,  the  in- 
terest they  excite  impels  us  to  return  to  them 
again  and  again,  and  every  time  we  look  at 
them  we  see  some  new  beauty^  some  admtr- 
ble  touch  of  feeling,  which  escaped  our  |'Pe- 
vious  inspection.  So  completely,  indeed,  do 
they  take  possession  of  our  minds,  that  we 
forget  the  total  absence  of  those  adventitious 
aids  which  the  higher  branches  of  the  artcaH 
in  to  their  assistance.  All  the  passions  are 
expressed,  and  yet  there  is  no  lighting  up  of 
the  eyes,  no  heightening  of  the  tints,  no  palUd 
hues,  no  harmonious  and  delicate  blending 
of  colors,  with  which  painters  are  wont  to 
embellish  their  loving  imd  bebved  maidens ; 
the  supernatural  is  introdix^  without  the 
transparent  artifice  of  the  bmsh^  and  yel 
how  transparent  is  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  fa- 
ther!  The  receding  distance  (^  far  oflT 
scenes  is  represented ;  yet  there  is  no  mist  to 
involve  them  in  that  shadowy  uncertainty  in 
whk^h  Nature  and  our  best  painters  clothe 
them.  The  depth  of  chasms,  the  frowning 
darkness  of  overhanging  rocks,  are  all  con- 
veyed to  us.  and  yet  there  is  nothing  but  the 
outline  of  their  form,  and  the  white  paper  on 
which  that  outline  is  traced. 

What,  then,  are  the  secrets  of  Merits 
Retzch?  We  should  make  answer,  deep 
feeling,  a  perfect  comprehension  of  his  sub- 
ject, and,  above  all,  correct  drawing.  No 
one  can  be  n)ore  sensible  to  the  charms  of 
color  than  ourselves ;  ill-a«sof  teJ  hues  give  us 
positive  pain ;  and  a  group  of  well  arranged 
flowers  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  positive  feast 
to  us.  No  one  can  more  fully  appreciate 
the  excellence  of  the  English  school  in  this 
respect  than  we  do,  but  no  one  can  more 
deeply  regret  the  defective  drawing  which 
but  too  frequently  obscurus  this  school.  Our 
eyes  have  often  been  riveted  to  a  picture  at 
the  first  moment  of  beholding  it,  with  a  pleas- 
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ure  which  a  strong  sense  of  good  coloring 
must  give  us ;  but  in  too  many  instances  the 
same  picture  has  created  in  us  a  vexation 
which  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  expi-ess, 
and  which  vexation  Ikis  been  excited  by  the 
wrong  position  of  a  muscle,  the  too  great 
length  of  a  limb,  or,  in  fact,  that  which  the 
multitude,  dazzled  by  the  loveliness  of  the 
general  appearance,  would  pronounce  a  d(j- 
fect  of  no  consequence.  Disgusted  as  we  are 
with  the  cold  leaden  coloring,  the  heavy  blue 
and  grey  tints,  the  duil  masses,  and  several 
other  characteristics  which  distinguish  the 
French  historical  school, — liltle  as  we  ad. 
mire  their  hard  and  saudy  landsci<pes — ^yet 
their  pictures  unavoidably  inspire  us  with 
respect,  because  their  outlines,  their  perspec- 
tive,  a'l  are  corre«Tt,  and  because  they  accord 
with  that  feeling  of  just  proportion,  which  is 
an  innate  sentiment  with  all  who  are  close 
observers  of,  and  truly  sensible  to,  the  rules 
established  by  Nature. 

Many  great  masters  have  given  us  their 
inspirations  in  outline,  but  we  will  here  only 
notice  our  own  Flaxman,  because  he  is  so 
frequently  brought  forward  by  the  English 
in  compariscm  with  Retzsch.  In  each  of 
them  do  we  find  the  conviction,  that  good 
drawing  will,  to  a  certcun  extent,  and  on  a 
small  scale,  stand  alone,  forcible,  vigorous, 
and  all-sufficient,  for  conveying  to  the  be. 
holder  the  fire  of  the  passions,  the  grace  and 
punty  of  youthful  beauty,  the  rlegance  of 
allegory,  or  the  sterner  lessons  of  morality. 
Still  we  think  no  further  comparison  can  be 
made  between  the  two  artists.  In  Flaxraan's 
seveioly  beautiful  Homer,  we  have  the  sub- 
lime, the  grand,  the  classic — we  had  almost 
said,  (he  impossible— characters  of  antiquity. 
In  Retzsch  we  find  loftincjss,  ^race,  morality, 
and  feeling.  Each  has  a  different  storv  to 
tell,  and  each  tells  it  with  the  same  perfection. 
The  times  of  the  first  are  too  remote  to  meet 
with  corresponding  feelings  in  ourselves,  and 
the  adventures  are  too  heroic  to  create  our 
ordinary  sympathy.  The  subjects  of  Retzsch 
come  nearer  to  our  every-day  life  ;  we  irre- 
sistibly partake  of  his  conceptions :  we  feel 
for  and  with  the  actors  in  them ;  and  the 
persons,  the  stories,  and  ourselves  are  inse- 
parable. In  order  to  prove  to  our  readers 
that  we  do  not  advan^^e  too  much,  we  will  take 
a  brief  view  of  those  of  his  works  which  have 
reached  this  country,  and  comment  upon 
them  with  the  strictest  impartiality. 

The  Illastrations  to  the  First  Part  of  the 
poem  of  Faust,  perhaps  demand  less  notice 
from  us  than  the  succeeding  productions ; 
they  are  the  first,  they  are  the  best  known, 
and  we  believe  that  the  mass  of  opinion  is  in 
their  favor.  Excellent  as  they  are,  how- 
ever, we  think  that  this  preference  can  only  i 


be  accounted  for  by  their  being  the  first,  and 
consequently  making  the   first  impression. 
Something,  perhaps,  may  be  also,  due  to  tha 
widely  extended  reputation  of  Gothe's  extra- 
ordinary poem.     Wc  have  heard  .Cxermans 
say,  that  we  Englishmen  cannot  comprehend 
Faust.     With  that  we  have  nothing,  to  do 
here  ;  we  understand  Retzsch,  very  i^»uch  to 
the  honor  of  the  poet  whom  he  illustrates* 
very  much  to  his  own  honor,  and  very,  much 
to  our  own  gratification  ;  and  for  the  prfsent 
that  must  be  sufficient  There  are  two  strong 
feelings  always  uppermost  in  our  nriods  wl)^o 
we  look  at  these  exquisite  productions  ;  the 
one  is  the  tenderest  commisseration  for  the 
unfortunate  Margaret,  and  the  other  a  con* 
sciousness  of  the  torment  which  the  demon  in* 
cessantlv'  inflicts  on  the  being  whom  he  pr^ 
tends  to  serve.     Bound  to  obey  the  wishes  of 
his  victim,  however  extravagant,  he  contrives 
to  poison  his  every  enjoyment,  and  to  inspire 
him    with  that  irritation  which  utterly  pre- 
cludes   the     calm    of    enthre    satisfaction. 
These  two  points  have  been  seized  on  by 
Retzsch  with  a  masterly  hand.     That  holy 
passion  which  ennobles  even  the  devil-bound 
Faust,  which  at  its  commencement  fills  hini 
with  the  best  feelings  of  humanity,  may  well 
be  the  scorn  of  the  demon;  and  the  tri- 
umphant malice  which  marks  his  features  in 
all  the  love-scenes,  can  only  be  equaUed  by 
the  matchless  impudence  and  fiend-like  ex- 
ultation with  which  he  listens  in  the  doorway 
of  the  garden,  where  Faust  is  giving  to  the 
poor  fascinated  Margaret  the  liquid  which  is 
to  destroy  her  child.     Nothing  can  be  more 
finely  conceived  than  the  confiding  obedi- 
ence with  which  the  victim  listens  to  the  ia« 
structions  of  her  lover,  still  retaining  that 
look  of  innocence,  as  if  that  innocence  would 
never  have  been  lost,  had  not  the  devil  in 
person  been  opposed  to  her.     The  character 
of  Margaret's  grieC  too,  is  finely  contrasted 
to  that  of  Faust ;  witness  that  exquisite  scene, 
whe;e,  unable  to  spin,  and  leaning  her  head 
upon  her  hand,  she  exclaims  that  **  her  rest 
is  gone,  and  her  heart  is  sore  ;"  witness  the 
utter  but  quiet  despair  with  which  she  lies  on 
the  floor  of  her  dungeon,  and  compare  it  with 
the  restlessnesfi,  the  headlong  career,  of  him 
who  connects  himself  with  the  devil.     Only 
once  does  Margaret  evince  that  goading  sen- 
sation  which   leads    to    entire   destruc:ion, 
and  that  is  when  Mephistopheles  assails  her 
in  church,  aud  mingles  his  spirit  with  her 
prayers.      An  indefinable  feeling  of   awQ 
takes  possession    of  U9  when  we  read  the 
poem  of  Gdthc,  and  we  cannot  close  the  Il- 
lustrations of  Retzsch  without  a  breathless 
sense  of  the  moral  which  it  conveys. 

We  ma^  often  have  to  recur  to  the  pecu- 
liarly felicitous  expre8sk>ns  of  innocence  to 
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be  found  in  Retzsch's  Outlines,  but  we  no 
where  find  it  more  pure  and  more  perfect 
than'  in  his  delineation  of  the  Fridolin  of 
Schiller ;  it  is  the  very  personification  of  our 
dreams  of  what  a  lady's  page  should  be  ;  nor 
is  it  injured  by  his  devotion  to  his  lady,  his 
humble  assistance  in  the  church,  or  by  the 
surprise  and  fear  with  which  he  learns  that 
the  huntsman  of  his  lord  has  been  thrust  into 
the  furnace.  In  the  latter  scene  he  stands 
riveted  to  the  spot, — he  is  unable  to  utter  a 
word,  and  no  finer  contrast  can  be  exhibited 
than  that  which  he  affords  to  the  mine.s. 
To  an  English  eye,  the  uncouth  and  fierce 
appearance  of  the  latter  may  seem  to  be  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  on  the  large  estates  foi*merly 
possessed  by  Grerman  barons,  these  men 
seem  to  have  formed,  and  perhjips  do  still 
form,  a  race  totally  apart  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Buried  as  it  were  in  the  heart  of  im- 
mense forests,  beyond  the  precincts  of  which 
they  never  issued,  rendered  even  more  fe- 
rocious by  their  employments,  they  knew  no 
law  but  the  will  of  their  lord,  and  were  as 
ready,  at  his  command,  to  feed  their  furnaces 
with  human  fuel,  as  with  the  produce  of  the 
woods  and  mountains  in  which  they  dwelt. 
There  is  much  of  graceful  beauty  in  the  poem 
itself,  and,  save  in  the  signal  punishment 
which  the  wicked  huntsman  brings  upon 
himself,  there  is  nothing  terrible  in  it ;  it  has 
moreover  another  peculiarity,  which  is,  that 
it  contains  nothing  marvellous,  nothing  su- 
pernatural ;  and  as  we  turn  over  the  Outlines 
of  Retzsch,  and  look  at  the  high-born  and 
gentle  lady  of  the  castle,  the  sick  child,  with 
his  nurse  and  anxious  mother  watching  over 
him,  we  feel  as  if  we  jvere  following  the  his- 
tory  of  a  domestic  occurrence  in  our  own 
sphere  of  possibility — a  feeling  which,  per- 
haps, to  matter-of-fact  English  people,  gives 
it  an  additionnl  interest. 

While  we  acknowledge  the  grace,  beauty, 
and  vigor  of  the  whole  of  the  Combat  with 
the  Dragon,  except,  indeed,  the  figure  of 
the  hero  in  the  last  plate,  where  he  looks 
ratlier  sheepish  and  awkward,  we  cannot 
divest  ourselves  of  the  comical  feeling  with 
which  the  sight  of  the  monster  inspires  us  ; 
for  it  is  the  dragon  of  our  youthful  days,  the 
dragon  which  we  have  personated  scores  of 
times.  "  Here  comes  the  dragon  to  swallow 
you  up,"  issuing  from  a  mouth  which  is  im- 
mediately stretched  to  its  utmost  dimensions, 
sounds  as  freshly  in  our  ears  as  if  it  were 
but  yesterday.  We  are  almost  tempted  to 
say,  that  this  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  natural 
n  Retzsch  ;  and,  passing  over  the  first  plate, 
where  the  dragon  is  pursuing  two  figures, 
and  a  despairing  old  man  and  young  woman 
are  beautifully  drawn  in  front,  we  think  no 
one  that  has  a  spark  of  youthful  memory  in 


him  can  fail  to  share  our  reminiscences ;  we 
fancy  ourselves  lying  on  the  stairs,  and  at  a 
shout  of  defiance  from  the  nursery-door, 
slowly  rising,  with  extended  jaws,  and  putting 
to  flight  a  number  of  screaming  little  bullies, 
the  hindmost  of  whom  is  dragged  to  our 
cave  (the  landing-place)  to  be  devoured  at  the 
first  opportunity — a  scene  which,  though 
magnified,  is  drawn  to  the  life  in  the  rising  of 
Retzsch's  dragon  from  behind  the  bank,  and 
the  uproarious  flight  of  his  shepherds  and  cat- 
tle. The  alarm  of  the  flying  squires  is  also 
inexpressibly  droll,  the  one  in  front  more 
especially  so  ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  strongest 
efforts,  he  cannot  get  away  fast  enough,  and, 
in  spile  of  a  sword  nearly  as  thick  as  his 
arm,  evidently  thinks,  that 

"  Those  who  fi^ht  and  run  awav. 
May  live  to  fi^ht  another  day.^ 

The  fifth  plate  is  one  of  the  happiest  of 
our  artist's  conceptions,  and  we  could  not 
part  with  one  of  the  group  without  injuring 
the  whole.  The  well-drawn  figure  of  the 
young  knight,  listening  with  absorbing  in- 
terest to  the  picturesque  old  man,  who  is  nar- 
rating the  danger  which  he  has  just  escaped, 
and  the  weeping  figures  round  him,  are  per- 
fect of  their  kind  ;  and  there  is  not  a  more 
expressive  head  in  all  Retzsch's  works  than 
that  of  the  woman  immediately  behind  the  old 
man  ;  the  attitude  conveys  the  painful  eager- 
ness which  pervades  her  whole  frame  ;  she 
seems  to  hear  with  her  eyes ;  every  faculty 
is  employed  by  that  one  subject,  and,  if  the 
dragon  were  close  behind  her,  she  would  not 
know  it.  There  cannot  be  a  finer  composi- 
tion than  this  whole  picture,  for,  besides 
beauty  of  form,  truth  of  expression,  and  va- 
riety of  attitude,  the  auxiliary  action  of  the 
distance  is  in  such  perfect  keeping,  that  every 
strike  seems  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 

The  next  plate  is,  perhaps,  of  less  import- 
ance; but  we  cannot  forbear  noticing  the 
figure  of  the  same  young  knight,  who,  for 
the  purpose  of  ordering  a  fictitious  dragon  to 
be  made  on  the  model  of  the  original,  has 
come  to  its  cave  to  get  a  near  view  of  it  while 
asleep ;  he  cautiously  clambers  up  the  rock, 
and,  placing  one  knee  in  a  cleft,  the  whole 
weight  of  the  figure  is  balanced  upon  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand;  lake  that  thumb 
away  and  the  whole  figure  would  be  pros- 
trated :  it  is  a  beautiful  proof  of  the  value  of 
drawing  the  extremities  correctly,  for,  were 
that  thumb  otherwise  placed,  that  hand  other- 
wise curved,  the  whole  attitude  would  become 
an  impossibility.  By  the  way,  we  must  be 
here  allowed  to  remark,  that  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  hands  and  feet  is  much  too 
rare  in  England  ;  so  much  so,  that  our  fo- 
reign neighbors  are  apt  to  talk  of  "theix^ue 
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haodfl  and  feet  of  the  Baglish  artists."  The 
tuition  of  tlio  horse  and  dogs  to  face  or  attack 
the  monster  is  a  very  spirited  design,  and  the 
two  plates  devoted  to  the  actual  combat  are 
very  forcible.  The  strength  and  skill  of  the 
last  thrust,  even  while  the  victor  is  enveloped 
in  every  direction  by  the  tail  of  the  dragon, 
is  admirable.  Exhausted  by  his  efforts,  he 
falls  partly  under  the  monster,  and  his  com- 
panions, who  wait  at  a  distance,  come  to  his 
aid  ;  but  so  occupied  are  they  in  gazing  at 
the  huge  mass  before  them,  that  5ie  hero's 
squires  alone  help  him,  if  indeed  we  except 
one  of  hiii  faithful  dogs,  who  is  on  the  point 
of  licking  his  flace,  as  if  to  revive  and  con- 
gratulate  the  master  he  has^  been  assisting 
with  all  his  own  strength. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  Pegasus  in  Harness, 
of  Retzsch,  together  with  his  Song  of  the 
Bell,  are  less  known  to  the  English  world 
than  his  other  works.  They  are  Ulustrations 
of  the  poems  so  called,  and  written  by  the  im- 
mortal  Schiller;  but  as  we  must  resist  all 
"  temptation  to  notice  the  poems  themselves, 
we  siiall  only  make  such  mention  of  them  as 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  drawings. 
Both  are  highly  allegorical,  and  the  moral  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  first  is,  that  true  poetry 
and  genius  are  not  to  be  shackled, — ^that  they 
rebel  in  bondage, — and,  if  scorned  and  op- 
pressed on  earth,  they  eventually  find  free, 
dom  and  happiness  in  their  native  heaven. 
The  frontispiece  represents  the  apotheosis  of 
the  bust  of  Schiller.  It  is  placed  m  a  garden, 
embellished  with  statues  of  the  gods  and  a 
number  of  et  cetera;  the  teniple  of  the  Muses 
is  in  the  back.ground,  and  Pegasus  is  seen 
dividing  the  clouds,  and  surrounded  by  rays 
of  glory.  The  first  plate  belonging  to  the 
atory  shows  the  poor  poet,  unable  to  gain  a 
livelihood  by  his  art ;  his  lyre  is  mute,  his 
purse  is  empty  by  his  side,  and  he  sits  in  a 
mournful  reverie,  as  if  thinking  of  a  resource 
against  his  misery :  his  beloved  Pegasus,  still 
free  and  in  fine  condition  is  close  to  him,  and 
about  to  graze  on  the  flowers  which  are 
blooming  in  profusion  near  him.  A  hoise- 
fair  at  a  distance  suggests  the  idea  of  selling 
this  noble  animal,  but  the  deep  dejection  of 
the  poet  shows  that  to  do  so  will  be  a  fearful 
struggle.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  il- 
lustrations the  artist  has  wished  to  give  an 
idea  of  an  unearthly  horse ;  his  back  is  short, 
er,  his  shoulders  higher,  his  neck  more  arch, 
ed,  his  legs  more  slender,  ar:d  his  mane  and 
tail  much  more  profuse  than  we  generally 
see  them,  or  than  those  of  the  horses  in  the 
same  work.  In  the  second  plate  the  sale  is 
accomplished ;  Pegasus  passes  from  the  poet, 
whose  words  and  looks  he  obeyed,  into  the 
hands  of  the  low-minded  horse-dealer;  a 
halter  encircles  bis  neck  for  the  first  time ; 


he  turns  his  large  full  eye  upon  his  sorrow, 
ing  master ;  and  he  paws  the  ground,  as  if 
with  indignation  at  the  bargain,  and  at  the 
coarse  appearance  of  those  at  whose  will 
he  is  led  to  mingle  with  the  common-place 
beasts  of  the  earth.  It  requires  all  the  elo- 
quence and  artifice  of  the  dealer  to  dispose 
of  60  fiery  and  restless  a  steed  as  the  winged 
horse,  but  at  length  he  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
farmer,  who,  in  Plate  4,  is  seen  mounted  on 
a  horse  of  common  mould,  a  steady,  hard- 
working  beast,  leading  Pegasus  home  with 
his  wings  tied,  and  who,  in  spite  of  the  strong 
reign  and  hand  of  his  new  master,  appears 
quite  ready  at  every  step  to  break  loose. 
Behind  them  comes  a  wary-looking  eques. 
trian,  who  it  is  very  evident  does  not  envy 
his  neighbor  the  possession  of  his  bargain. 
In  Plate  5  behold  the  poor  Pegasus  for  the 
first  time  "  im  Joche,"  and  doomed,  by  way 
of  taming  him,  to  draw  a  cart  full  of  larse 
stones ;  it  seems  impossible  that  any  single 
horse  should  drag  so  ponderous  a  load  to  any 
distance ;  the  master  is  in  front,  holding  the 
reigns  with  a  firm,  tight  hand,  his  fixed  eye 
and  his  closely  compressed  lips  showing  a 
determination  to  conquer  the  wild  spirit  before 
him.  The  geese  cackle,  the  cock  screams, 
as  he  is  scared  from  the  paling  by  the  cat 
clambering  and  caterwauling,  the  dogs  bark 
furiously,  and  the  noble  Pegasus  is  impatient- 
ly waiting  for  the  last  adjustment  which  a 
servant  is  making  of  the  harness.  With  a 
sort  of  triumph  we  see  our  hopes  verified  in 
the  ensuing  plate ;  the  mettled  steed  has  been 
too  much  for  the  stones,  the  cart  is  on  its 
side,  the  farmer  is  tumbled  into  the  dirt,  the 
shafts  are  broken,  and,  with  every  sinew 
stretched,  his  knotted  mane  and  tail  floating 
in  wild  disorder,  his  head  tossing  in  the  air, 
Pegasus  is  comparatively  free ;  the  nx>ther 
hastily  removes  her  child  from  the  vicinity, 
and  the  frightened  peasant  runs  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  farmer.  A  second  trial  is  then 
made,  and  the  fiery  creature  is  yoked  with 
two  other  horses,  and  made  to  draw  a  famfly 
coach,  heavily  laden  for  a  journey ;  but  he 
throws  out  his  legs,  dashes  through  the  bog 
and  the  forest  with  irresistible  force,  dragging 
after  him  the  poor  panting  quadrupeds  of  or- 
dinary mould;  the  startled  deer  scamper 
through  the  trees,  the  very  frogs  leap  out  of 
their  dwelling-places,  and  the  travellers  are 
frightened  out  of  their  senses.  The  eighth 
plate  shows  us  the  whole  cavalcade,  brought 
to  the  brink  of  a  precipice  by  the  mad  course 
of  the  intractable  animal ;  the'  people  within 
and  without  try  to  make  their  escape,  and  a 
shepherd,  who  from  below  sees  their  danj^er, 
runs  to  their  assistance.  Pegasus  is  brought 
back  in  utter  disgrace,  and  placed  in  the  sta- 
ble among  the  cows  and  pigs ;  no  food  is  al- 
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lowed  to  him ;  and  his  master,  shaking  his 
fist,  vows  vengeance  upon  him,  and  prepares 
us  for  some  further  indignity.  The  wmged 
horse,  however,  is  not  yet  tamed,  and  never 
was  a  generous  indignation  more  admirably 
expressed  than  in  his  look  and  attitude.  His 
beautiful  mane  and  tail,  escaping  from  the 
knots  into  which  they  had  been  twisted,  fall 
in  rich  profusion  about  him ;  the  unquenched 
fire  of  his  eye,  the  uplifted  paw,  the  erect, 
though  half- bound  wings,  all  seem  to  say  that 
something  yet  harder  must  be  tried  before  he 
can  submit  to  bondage.  There  is  nothing 
exaggerated  in  the  animal,  and  yet  there  is  a 
something  like  human  distress  about  him 
which  is  quite  touching.  In  the  next  plate 
we  are  positively  grieved  for  him,  for,  yoked 
with  an  ox  to  the  plough,  lashed  by  the  hind 
who  guides  him,  gored  by  the  horn  of  his 
companion,  worried  by  dogs,  and  worn  out 
with  hunger,  he  at  length  sinks  under  his 
sufferings,  and,  falling  on  one  knee,  he  groans 
in  spirit,  and  implores  the  aid  of  Heaven. 
Apollo  descends  and  stands  before  the  af- 
frighted  peasant,  whom  he  reproaches  for  his 
cruelty.  We  then  turn  to  the  last  plate,  and 
Pegasus  is  free ;  Apollo  mounts  his  darling 
steed,  and,  singing  as  he  goes,  is  borne  by 
him  with  lenewed  grace  and  elasticity  to  his 
native  skies.  The  poet's  song,  if  once  bar- 
tered  for  gold,  is  lost,  and  not  till  it  regains 
its  freedom  does  it  regain  its  full  power ;  but 
no  sufferings  can  wholly  tame  it, — ^no  shac- 
kles can  entirely  confine  it ;  it  is  ever  burst 
ing  forth  in  rebellion  against  its  bonds ;  and 
where  long  and  iron  oppression,  and  abject 
misery,  break  its  unbending  spirit,  its  sole  re. 
lief  is  in  heaven.  Thus  do  we  ourselves 
echo  the  song  of  Schiller,  and  thus  are  his 
thoughts  expressed  by  our  poet  of  the 
pencil. 

The  Song  of  the  Bell  was  intended  by  its 
great  author  as  a  vehicle  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  Even 
wTiile  it  is  casting,  the  world  is  going  on  with 
all  its  changes,  and  some  of  these  changes 
are  laid  before  us  by  the  author  and  the  artist. 
The  illustrations  begin  with  a  fine  allegorical 
plate  of  the  bell,  and  the  Hours  floating  round 
It,  bringing  with  them  Discord,  Joy,  Pain,  and 
Peace.  The  forms  of  these  figures  are 
beautiful,  and  they  are  so  completely  sus- 
pended in  air,  that  we  even  expect  them  to 
vanish  from  the  paper.  The  first  plate  (but 
marked  No.  2)  which  belongs  to  the  poem, 
represents  the  interior  of  a  workshop,  with 
the  master  of  the  foundry,  and  his  workmen 
at  their  different  employments.  The  furna- 
ces, the  mode  of  supplying  them,  raking  them 
out,  and  various  operations,  occupy  the  en- 
suing plates,  till  we  come  to  the  sixth,  where 
we  see  a  christening ;  the  nurse  is  walking 


with  a  very  importsmt  look  in  front  of  the 
procession,  with  the  infant  under  her  gar- 
ment, the  parents  and  sponsors  follow,  and 
all  seem  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion.  The  seventh  plate  is  the  christen, 
ing  itself,  with  allegorical  figures  above,  re. 
presenting  joy  and  suHering.  The  eighth  is 
a  beautiful  scene  of  domestic  happiness  in 
humble  life ;  the  infant  is  lying  in  its  cradle, 
and  the  father  and  mother  are  about  to  com- 
mence their  simple  meal.  In  the  ninth  plate 
we  are  presented  with  the  domain  of  a  neigh- 
bor, who  is  a  gardener ;  the  door  opens,  an<' 
the  infant,  now  a  child  of  some  years  stand- 
ing, comes  with  his  father  to  present  a  rose- 
tree  to  his  favorite  playfellow,  the  gardener*? 
daughter ;  the  eagerness  of  the  two  childrei 
forms  a  lively  picture,  when  contrasted  wit! 
the  calm,  pleased  smile  of  the  two  fathers. 

The  following  plate  shows  us   the    hui 
starting  for  his  travels,  with  all  the  enthu . 
siasm  of  youth ;    even  the  pain  of  parting  j 
with  the  gardener's  daughter  is    forgotten, 
and  he  seems  ready  to  rush  forward  with  ar 
impetuosity  which  scarcely  admits  of  his  no 
ticing  his  weeping  playmate,  or  receiving  the 
last  injunction  of  his  mother,  doubdess  ai 
often  repeated  intreaty   or  caution.      Th' 
father,  with  all  his  experience  on  his  head 
by  his  serious  air,  seems  to  be  deeply  im 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  launching  \\h 
son  into  the  world.     In  the  ensuing  plates  w«* 
trace  an  increase  of  stature,  and  already  ha  ? 
the  stripling  burst  into  manhood,  when,  iu 
advance  of  his  fellow-travellers,  he  sees  th.'? 
sea  for  the  first  time,  and  half  rushing  to. 
wards  it,  and  half  turning  to  announce  it  t(| 
his  companions,  the  action  of  the  figure  am* 
the  feelings  within  are  admirably  expressed 
This  action  forms  one  of  Retzsch's  chie^ 
beauties;    the  springiness,  the   vivacity   a* 
youth  are  shown  in  every  limb ;  he  has  evi. 
dently  leaped  at  once  upon  the  bank  up  whic^** 
the  others  are  toiling,  and  yet,  in  the  heigh 
of  his  pleasure,  he  docs  not  forget  to  infori  / 
those  behind,  that  they  are  close  to  the  wis! 
ed.for  goal :  he  is  not  yet  old  enough  to  hev  c 
learned  selfishness.     He  travels  to  the  north 
and  we  see  him  among  the  snow-clad  forest, 
of  pine  :  he  travels  to  the  south,  and,  whil* 
lingering  to  admire  the  splendor  of  the  scene 
ry,  he  narrowly  escapes  from  banditti,     h  • 
length  he  reaches  his  home,  a  fine,  stou 
youth,  and  so  changed  from  the  slender  la( 
who  left  them,  that  he  stands  before  his  pa 
rents,  and  for  a  while  remains,  unknown  ;  the 
father  shades  his  eyes  from  the  light  on  th< 
table,  that  he  may  better  look  at  the  figure  in 
the  obscurer  part  of  the  room ;  the  mothei 
ceases  to  spin,  and  turns  the  light  fully  upon 
him.      "Do  you  not  know  me,  mother?* 
seems  to  issue  from  his  lips,  but  we  have  onl} 
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to  look  at  the  next  leaC  and  the  recognition 
has  taken  place ;  his  mantle  has  fallen  on  the 
ground,  the  distaff  is  upset,  the  father  hastily 
rises,  and  the  mother,  still  quicker  than  he, 
has  folded  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her 
kneeling  child.  It  is  not  long  before  the 
proud  parents  bring  their  son  to  the  garden- 
er's daughter,  but  he  is  now  a  tall,  elegant 
younc  man,  evidently  "  polished  by  foreign 
traveV'  for  he  respectfully  raises  his  cap 
from  his  head  to  salute  the  fair  creature,  who, 
from  surprise,  throws  down  the  bucket  of 
water,  with  which  she  was  going  to  refresh 
the  rose  tree,  grown  like  herself  into  loveli- 
ness.  The  consequences  of  this  meeting  are 
not  difficult  to  imagine,  and  we  are  not  sur. 
prised  in  the  seventeenth  plate,  to  see  the 
youth,  apart  from  the  noisy  festivity  of  his 
fViends,  mournfully  gazing  at  the  dwelling  of 
his  beloved,  In  the  next  scene  he  brings  her 
a  bouquet,  doubtless  composed  of  flowers 
that  tell  his  love ;  but  instead  of  the  noisy 
exultation  which  accompanied  his  first  offer- 
ing,  he  is  evidently  now  fluctuating  between 
fear  and  hope,  as  she,  with  timid  willingness, 
accepts  this  decided  mark  of  his  affection. 
The  nineteenth  plate  is  (he  original  of  that 
which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  most  of  the  print 
shops  in  London,  where  the  pair  are  sitting 
together  by  moonlight,  and  which  is  called 
"  the  Grerman  Lovers.**  The  twentieth  plate 
represents  the  flrst  kiss,  much  too  important 
a  part  of  the  courtship  to  be  omitted,  and 
which  Ketzsch  seems  to  delight  in  portray- 
ing. At  this  we  do  not  wonder ;  for  both  in 
the  present  instance,  and  in  that  of  Faust  and 
Margaret,  he  has  shown  a  purity  and  feeling 
rarely  equalled,  and  which  makes  us  pity  a 
young  lady  with  whom  we  once  happened  to 
meet,  and  who  refused  to  look  at  this  parti- 
cular  scene.  Here  the  narrative  breaks  of!^ 
to  show  us  the  progress  of  the  bell;  the 
metal  is  mixed,  inspected,  and  proved  to  be 
good,  and  we  are  suffered  to  return  to  the 
Httle  story  we  have  commenced.  The  court- 
ship has  been  successful,  and  the  bridal  pro- 
cession next  appears,  where,  according  to 
custom,  neitlier  the  bride  nor  the  bridegroom 
look  half  so  well  as  they  do  at  ordinary  times. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  were  the  inten- 
tion of  Retzsch  to  mark  this,  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  both  Action  and  reality 
may  arise  from  the  same  cause,  which  al- 
ways  operates  against  beauty  on  such  occa. 
flions ;  viz.  the  taking  especial  pains  to 
heighten  it.  The  bridegroom's  wreath,  in 
the  scene  before  us,  is  anything  but  becom- 
ing, and  we  like  the  maiden  herself  better  in 
her  simple  little  boddice,  than  in  the  wedding 
finery  of  ribbons  and  streamers.  Very  beau- 
tifbl,  however,  are  they  both,  even  after  a  se- 
ries  of  years,  when,  with  children  flocking 


round  them,  the  husband  takes  leave  of  his 
family,  at  the  moment  of  starting  for  a  trad- 
ing journey  ;  the  graceful  creature,  with  her 
matronly  cap,  whom  he  is  now  encirch'ng 
with  his  arm,  evidently  requires  some  of  his 
manly  nature,  to  enable  her  to  take  comfort 
in  his  absence.  The  ensuing  pldte  shows  us 
that  she  has  taken  comfort,  by  the' best  means 
which  a  good  wife  has  in  her  pow^r  ;  she  is 
in  the  midst  of  her  little  household;  with  her 
domestic  employments  round  her  ;  her  little 
girls  are  close  by  her  side,  and  she  cchses  for 
a  moment  to  instruct  one  of  them,  to  enforce 
order  on  two  urchins  of  boys,  who  ard  quar- 
relling about  the  possession  of  a  boa'f,  and 
cuffing  each  other  in  good  earnest.  The 
journey  has  been  successful,  and  stores  of 
merchandize  are  brought  back  to  the  ware- 
houses of  the  husband  ;  he  pauses  al  his  gate 
to  see  them  enter  within,  while  the  house-dog 
has  preceded  all  others  in  his  greetings ;  his 
his  wife  and  childien,  however,  are  seen  in 
the  distance,  hastening  to- meet  him.  No- 
thing  but  his  back  is  in  view,  but  there  is  so 
much  character  in  that  back,  that  we  could 
not  mistake  the  master  of  the  property ;  his 
erect  and  noble  figure,  his  attitude,  and  the 
perfect  repose  of  rider  and  horse,  say  that  he 
is  a  favored  man.  Accordingly  in  the  twen- 
ty-sixth  plate,  he  stands  in  a  balcony,  and 
with  security  shows  his  blessings  to  his  wife, 
who  lifts  up  her  beauiiful  eyes  in  thankful- 
ness to  Heaven.  But  out  of  that  Heaven 
nothing  is  sure,  and  afar  off  is  the  storm 
which  is  to  convince  him  of  the  instability  of 
human  ric:hes.  The  lightning  and  the  hur- 
ricane begin  the  work  of  destruction,  but  we 
are  in  plate  twenty-eight  again  made  to  turn 
to  the  bell ;  it  is  now  in  the  furnace,  and  the 
master  and  his  men  pray  for  its  success. 
Meanwhile  the  fire  rages  in  the  rich  man's 
storehouses ;  the  tocsin  sounds ;  all  is  con- 
fusion, activity  and  distress,  for  the  whole 
village  is  threatened  with  annihilation.  The 
flames  no  longer  rage,  but  of  all  his  boasted 
wealth  nothing  remains  but  a  heap  of  smoking 
ruins,  and  a  veiy  few  relics,  hastily  snatched 
from  the  fire.  Two  or  three  roofs  alone  are 
spared  to  shelter  the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 
More  beautiful,  however,  in  sorrow  than  in 
joy,  the  father  stands  by  his  wife,  counting 
the  heads  of  his  children,  and  returning 
thanks  to  God  for  their  preservation  ;  tho 
resigned  mother,  with  her  youngest  treasure 
sleeping  in  her  lap,  is  comforting;  the  eldest 
girl,  who  seems  to  be  overwhelmed  with  grief. 
We  cannot  forbear  to  notice  here  one  of  the 
minutest,  yet  one  of  the  most  exquisite, 
proofs  of  Retzsch's  power  of  detail  :  one  of 
the  boys  has  saved  his  greatest  treasure,  and 
is  playing  with  it,  as  if,  that  being  safe,  he 
caied  not  for  the  loss  of  all  other  earthly 
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things ;  it  m  nothing  but  a  wooden  horse, 
whose  leg  has  been  broken  off,  and  put  on 
again  with  a  large  nail.  Rctzsch  must  be  a 
close  observer  of  children  to  have  imagined 
this,  for  none  but  those  accustomed  to  them 
can  tell  how  dear  old  toys  are  to  them,  and 
how  very  much  more  they  are  valued  if  they 
have  been  injured  and  repaired.  Agricul- 
ture again  lays  the  foundation  for  other  for- 
tunes ;  the  village  is  rebuilt ;  and  the  sower 
is  scattering  grain  upon  the  earth  ;  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  are  here  put  in  fine  op- 
position, for  a  funeral  is  seen  at  a  distance. 
In  the  next  plate  the  funeral  is  close  to  us, 
and  we  find  it  to  be  that  of  the  lovely  mother, 
whom  we  have  followed  from  her  childhood, 
through  the  stages  of  maidenly  and  matronly 
beauty,  in  joy,  in  hope,  in  fear,  in  doubt,  in 
prosperity,  and  in  adversity,  playing  her  part 
with  an  innocence  and  feminine  dignity, 
which  makes  us  regret,  but  not  fear,  to  fol- 
low her  to  the  tomb.  We  are  next  present- 
ed  with  a  continuation  of  the  agricultural 
p^tes,  one  of  which  consists  of  nothing  but 
finely  drawn  cattle,  returning  home  in  the 
evening,  and  here  again  we  find  our  artist 
singling  out  those  delicate  touches  of  nature 
which  give  such  an  air  of  truth  to  all  he  does. 
None  but  an  eye  intimately  acquainted  with 
such  scenes,  could  have  taught  the  hand  to 
make  those  cows  all  rush  to  the  gateway  at 
once,  as  they  always  do,  as  if  they  were  jea- 
lous of  all  that  went  before  them.  In  an- 
other place  we  have  a  harvest-home,  where 
all  is  riotous  mirth,  and  where  there  is  no 
end  to  the  variety  of  posture,  from  the  group 
of  grotesque  musicians,  playing  with  all  their 
might,  to  the  damsel  on  the  top  of  the  last 
loaded  waggon.  Then  we  have  an  evening 
scene  in  a  town,  where  an  apprentice  is  shut- 
ting  his  master's  shutters,  and  the  doctor  is 
going  home,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  ser- 
vant, who  is  lighting  him  with  a  candle  and 
lantern.  Here  too  all  seems  to  be  security 
and  confidence,  but  in  the  nexi  leaf  is  an  aged 
seer  on  his  knees,  who  seems  to  foretel  the 
misery  that  threatens  ihe  devoted  city. 
Peace  flies  away,  and  war  appears  to  be  fast 
approaching.  In  the  following  plate  the  plot 
is  developed ;  for,  mounted  on  a  table,  is  a 
fierce  artisan,  addressing  the  mob  around 
him  with  the  greatest  vehemence,  and  in- 
flaming its  passions,  till  oaths  are  sworn  upon 
brandished  daggers,  and  pikes  and  different 
weapons  are  seized  upon  with  road  fury. 
We  are  afterwards  shown  the  plot  in  full 
force,  and  all  the  savage  ferocity  of  mob  re- 
volution is  displayed.  Numerous  ropes  are 
attached  to  the  statue  of  the  king,  and  violent 
efforts  are  made  to  pull  it  down  ;  men,  wo- 
men, and  dogs  are  thrown  out  at  the  win- 
dows ;  every  species  of  human  butchery  is 


going  forward ;  but  in  the  distant  parts  of 
the  town  fhe  military  are  arriving  in  numbers, 
and  prepare  us  for  the  return  of  order.  In 
the  mean  time  the  bell  is  completed,  the 
mould  is  broken,  and  the  finished  work  is 
taken  from  the  furnace,  in  presence  of  the 
master  of  the  foundry,  and  the  principal 
authorities  of  the  place.  "  Concordia"  is  in- 
scribed on  it,  and  other  mottoes,  such  as 
"  Vivos  voco,"  "  Mortuos  plango,"  are  in. 
troduced  among  much  ornament.  Peace  is 
now  restored,  and  a  beautiful  procession  is 
going  to  the  church,  in  order  to  hold  a  thanks- 
giving ;  here  the  idea  of  multitude  is  excel- 
lently given,  but  in  the  following  leaf,  the 
bell,  in  its  ornamented  steeple,  is  the  sole  ob- 
ject in  the  plate.  Season  after  season  then 
revolves,  even  the  bell  and  its  dwelling-place 
are  no  mord,  and  the  forty-second  plate  closes 
the  whole,  by  showing  the  bell  broken  and 
half  buried  in  the  earth,  the  sturdy  oak 
snapped  m  two,  the  church  in  utter  ruin,  the 
grave-stones  tossed  about  in  fragments,  and 
even  the  figure  of  Time,  which  has  been 
sculptured  on  one  of  them,  is  cracked  across, 
to  tell  us  that  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

We  cannot  close  this  portion  of  Retzsch's 
works  without  calling  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  profound  thought  that  is  evinced 
in  all  of  them  ;  he  must  have  been  able  to 
comprehend  his  subject  not  only  as  a  whole, 
but  icdividually,  and  has  represented  it  with 
every  individual  beauty,  without  injuring  it 
as  a  whole.  To  these  perfections  he  unites 
a  brilliant  imagination,  which  makes  all  that 
he  pourtrays  display  a  poetic  feeling  in  the 
garb  of  truth.  He  is  decidedly  of  that  school 
which,  in  France,  would  be  called  tho  ro- 
mantic, and  which  in  fact  is  meant  as  the  na- 
tural style,  as  opposed  to  the  severity  and 
stern  grandeur  of  the  classic  rules  of  art : 
but  he  is  far  above  the  romantic  school  of 
that  country,  in  every  period  of  its  existence. 
He  seems  to  think  that  it  is  only  the  beautiful 
in  nature  which  ought  to  occupy  the  painter, 
and,  although  he  designs  the  rude,  the  fierce, 
and  the  uncouth,  he  contrives  to  give  a  noble 
air  to  every  thing  he  does,  as  if  it  were  im- 
possible to  make  his  pencil  low  or  vulgar. 
There  is  immense  breadth  in  his  drapery, 
but  it  is  never  coarse ;  the  folds  are  large 
and  simple,  without  making  it  heavy;  and 
though  the  full  round  sweep  of  woollen  ma- 
terial is  faithfully  drawn,  yet  his  clonks  never 
look  like  blankets.  Some  credit  must  cer- 
tamly  be  given  to  the  picturesque  and  wholly 
German  costume  in  which  he  dresses  his 
figures ;  his  feathers  too  infinitely  add  to 
the  elegance  of  tht»  effect,  and,  whether 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  noble  or  the  pie- 
beian,  each  one  plays  its  own  graceful  part. 

There  is  not  a  single  instance  in  common 
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life  of  those  detestable  shorts  which  destroy 
ail  idea  of  dignity :  and  while  we  make  th^ 
remark,  we  cannot  forbear  a  recurrence  to  a 
celebrated  French  picture,  of  the  old  romantic 
school,  (if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,)  the 
subject  of  which  is  a  shipwreck ;  the  vessel 
is  reeling  awi^Uy,  the  sauors  are  in  sufficient 
consternation,  the  sea  is  terrible  enough  to 
excite  our  feelings,  but  on  deck  stands  a  gen. 
tieman,  about  to  be  wrecked  in  satin  breeches 
and  silk  stockings ;  doubdess  a  very  correct 
delineation  of  a  true  story,  but  we  could  not 
feel  the  least  pity  for  him  if  we  were  to  tiy 
our  utmost.  Another  instance  of  the  folly  of 
taking  ungraceful  realities  for  the  subject  of 
a  picture  may  be  found  in  the  more  modero 
portion  of  the  same  school ;  we  mean  a  pic- 
ture of  Virgil  and  Dante,  on  their  way  to 
the  Infernal  Regions,  a  work  of  considerable 
merit  in  other  respects,  but  both  of  the  figures 
are  so  vulgarly  ugly,  that,  we  think,  if  once 
Pluto  laid  hold  of  them,  he  would  never  let 
them  out  of  his  dominions.  We  love  not  to 
think  of  this  production  and  the  poems  of  the 
iBneid  and  the  Inferno  together,  euid  we  pity 
the  artist  who,  if  he  ever  read  these  divine 
efibrts  of  the  human  mind,  could  associate 
them  with  the  forms  he  has  painted.  Now 
these  are  faults  which  have  been  whoUy 
avoided  by  Retzsch,  even  when  perhaps  his 
subject  might  have  formed  some  excuse  for 
them ;  but  although  his  peasants  and  his 
workmen  are  not  polished  gentlemen,  they 
still  have  a  dignified  nature  ;  and  even  when 
he  gets  into  the  town,  amongst  those  occupa- 
tions which  more  or  less  tend  to  degradation 
— as,  for  instance,  the  group  in  Faust  gath- 
ering round  the  dying  Valentine,  the  assem- 
blage of  rebels  in  the  Song  of  the  Bell,  all 
evidendy  of  the  lower  classes  of  society — 
there  IB  not  a  single  figure  which  disgusts  us 
by  its  coarseness  or  vulgarity. 

We  have  now  to  notice  those  works  of 
Retzsch  which  more  than  all  others  interest 
the  English  public — we  mean  his  Illustrations 
of  Shakspeare.  How  few  of  our  country- 
men have  ever  heard  of  Schiller's  Song  of 
the  Bell,  or  of  his  Pegasus ;  but  of  course 
it  is  a  matter  of  astoni^ment  when  any  one 
is  ignorant  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  We 
are  all  of  us  sharp  critics  in  this  respect,  and 
very  jealous  for  the  fame  of  our  immortal 
bard ;  we  feel  a  positive  irritadon  at  a  French 
translation  of  hig  works,  for  they  may  all  be 
considered  as  Shakspeare  travestied;*  but 
the  genius  of  the  people  and  the  language 
enable  the  Germans  to  comprehend  him  bet- 
ter than  any  other  nation.     This  is  scarcely 
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matter  of  astonishment  when  we  consider  how 
many  Grerman  roots  there  are  in  our  own 
totogue— how  many  actual  Grerman  express 
sions  we  utter  in  our  conversation,  and  how 
much  German  blood  has  descended  to  us 
from  our  forefathers. 

The  first  play  selected  by  Retzsch  is  the 
tragedy  of  Hamlet ;  and  passing  over  the 
apotheosis  of  Shaki^)eare,  which  is  attached 
to  each  one  of  the  series— -and  is  perhaps 
not  quite  so  graceful  an  instance  of  tlMS  sport- 
ive  pencil  of  the  artist  as  we  have  seen  else- 
where— ^we  come  to  an  introductory  plate  of 
the  great  incident  which  was  the  cause,  as  it 
were,  of  the  ensuing  tragedy,  viz.  the  murder 
of  the  King  of  Denmark  by  his  brother  GlaiK 
dius.  The  scene  is  finely  imagined ;  the 
unconscious  victim  recHnes  on  a  sofa  in  a 
summer-house ;  a  stem  figure  of  Justice^ 
placed  over  him,  seems  to  be  threatening  the 
murderer  with  vengeance ;  he  advances  with 
noiseless  step,  and,  while  he  pours  the  poison 
into  the  ear  of  the  king,  he  stretches  out  \aa 
left  hand  to  steady  himself,  and,  as  if  by 
chance,  rests  it  upon  die  crown. 

The  action  of  the  play  itself  begins  with 
the  first  ghost  scene  on  the  ramparts ;  the 
spirit  is  waving  his  truncheon  towards  the 
clifi*,  and  Hamlet-tries  to  break  from  Horatio 
and  Marcellus,  in  order  to  follow  it.  We 
must  here  observe  that  Hamlet  is  throughout 
of  much  thicker  and  consequendy  less  ele. 
gant  proportion  than  any  other  of  Retzsch's 
heroes ;  for  which  we  are  not  aware  that  he 
can  plead  any  reason,  seeing  that  Hamlet 
was  of  that  age  in  which  manly  btouty  is^ 
generally  speaking,  in  its  greatest  perfection ; 
his  limbs  are  too  large  for  his  height,  yet  the 
thigh  i&not  sufficiently  full  for  the  lower  part 
of  the  leg  ;  and  the  singular  costume  by  which 
he  is  always  distinguished,  is  by  no  means 
calculated  to  lessen  these  defects.  We  have 
before  remarked  the  transparence  of  the 
ghost,  which  is  peculiariy  beautiful  in  this 
instance.  The  next  scene  is  taken  from  the 
same  subject,  and  shows  Hamlet  making 
Horatio  £uid  Marcellus  swear  upon  his  sword 
that  they  will  not  betray  what  they  have  just 
seen  ;  die  ghost,  who  exclaims  from  under- 
neath, is  i^tly  shown  ;  but  the  three  hving 
beings  who  hear  him,  look  in  difierent  direc- 
tions  from  him  who  utters  the  word  "  Swear" 
from  below.  The  idea  of  a  supernatural 
voice  filling  the  whole  rampart  is  most  happily 
given  by  their  all  looking  a  different  way  for 
it,  and  is  one  of  those  delicate  but  allowable 
artifices,  by  which  Retzsch  so  often  impresses 
his  full  meaning  on  die  beholders,  and  of 
which  very  few  are  capable.  The  celebrated 
soliloquy  is  the  subject  of  the  next  plate,  and, 
except  in  the  point  on  which  we  have  befi>re  , 
remarked,  the  figure  of  Hamlet  is  good,  and 
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gives  an  idea  of  deep  meditation.  We  could 
jfcve  wished  that  Ophel»  had  been  more  in- 
tellectual in  all  the  scenes  in  which  she  is 
concerned ;  for,  excepting  in  the  last,  she 
joes  not  look  capable  of  having  uttered  that 
beautiful  passage,  beginning  with, 

^  Oh,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown !" 

With  the  listening  and  villain  king,  and  the 
siiuple  dd  Folonius,  we  can  find  no  fault. 
The  sixth  plate  is  the  enactment  of  the  king's 
cximv  by  the  playt  r.s.  TTnmict,  seated  at  the 
feet  of  Ophelia,  has  his  liiiger  puirU'^fl  to  the 
scene,  as  if  in  the  act  of  explanation  ;  but  ^^is 
eyes  are  keenly  fixed  on  iiis  uncle,  who  ap. 
pear8  to  be  rising  from  his  chair.  The  queen 
whom,  by  the  by,  we  have  always  suspected 
of  being  more  weak  than  wicked,  is  absorbed 
by  the  representation  ;  and  it  is  not  till  after- 
wards that  her  full  beauty  is  disclosed  to  us. 
The  following  plate  eives  us  the  famous 
acene  of  the  pipe,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
masterly  of  Shakspeare's  conceptions,  and 
which  our  artist  has  drawn  to  the  life  :  the 
large  penetrating  eye  of  Hamlet  is  scrutiniz- 
ing Guildenstem,  as  he  begs  of  him  to  sound 
the  flute  ;  Guildenstem  looks  in  as  great  a 
dUemma  as  his  deceitful  conduct  ought  to 
bring  upon  him,  and  the  very  shape  and  mien 
of  the  man  show  that  he  was  not  a  fit  instru- 
ment  to  play  upon  the  noble  Hamlet.  In  the 
eighth  plate  the  king  is  at  prayer ;  and  Ham- 
let,  on  seeing  him  so  occupied,  is  deterred 
from  killing  him.  The  figure  of  the  kneeling 
Claudius  is  excellent;  and  the  manner  in 
which  Hamlet  is  driving  his  sword  again  to 
the  very  bottom  of  its  scabbard,  seems  to 
show  his  vindictive  feeling  almost  as  much 
as  the  words  themselves.  The  making  the 
queen  so  beautiful  is  a  fine  thought,  for  it 
strongly  conveys  to  us  one  of  the  temptations 
which  assailed  Claudius  to  commit  the  crime. 
Two  plates  are  given  to  the  interview  be- 
tween the  mother  and  son  :  the  first  contains 
the  death  of  Polonius,  the  second  again 
shows  us  the  ghost;  in  the  latter  the  attitude 
and  expression  of  the  queen  teil  us  plainly 
that  Hamlet  ha^  succeeded  in  wringing  her 
heart,  and  tho  effect  of  the  apparition  on  him- 
self is  well  shown  ;  his  hair  stands  from  his 
head,  though  not  so  much  so  as  to  give  a 
feeling  of  exaggeration,  and  his  cloak  seems 
to  be  lifted  from  his  shoulders.  For  once  the 
fidr  Ophelia  appears  in  all  the  loVelinc  ss  with 
which  the  poet  has  decked  her,  as  she  comes 
whh  her  mournful  madness  before  the  eyes 
of  the  afflicted  LaSrtes,  who  gazes  on  her 
with  an  intensity  of  grief  which  foretels  the 
part  he  is  about  to  act  in  thb  mighty  tragedy 
of  revenge.  We  then  come  to  the  grave- 
digger's  scone— that  scene  in  which  our  Law- 


rence has  so  finely  portrayed  the  matchless 
Kemble,  that  we  perhaps  look  on  Retzsch*s 
with  a  prejudioea  eye,  though  in  truth  we 
cannot  out  be  pleased  with  it.  The  lofty 
sentiment  ofLawrence's  picture  was  adapted 
to  a  single  figure,  and,  besides  being  a  por- 
trait,  the  subject  was  too  well  known  to  need 
explanation  in  England ;  but  Retzsch  has  a 
story  to  tell,  and  does  tell  it  with  admirable 
force  :  still  those  clumsy  proportions  of  Ham- 
let come  so  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  tall 
dignified  figure  of  our  great  actor,  that,  al- 
though  we  do  justice  to  this  design  as  a  very 
fine  conception,  we  yet  cannot  give  it  that 
heartfelt  approbation  which  we  generally 
bestow  on  Retzsch's  productions.  The 
ntruggle  of  Hamlet  and  Laertes  in  the  grave 
of  Ophelia  b  the  next  selection,  and  we  find 
in  it  that  variety  of  action,  that  excellent 
grouping,  in  which  the  artist  is  so  happy ;  we 
never  see  any  of  his  faces  looking  out  of  the 
picture, — ^the  subject  is  almost  always  the 
most  prominent  part  of  it,  and  everybody  is 
occupied  with  it. 

We  now  approach  the  catastrophe,  and, 
mere  outlines  as  they  are,  we  cannot^  look 
at  the  two  admirable  creatures  about  to  strive 
in  mortal  combat, — ^the  courtiers  and  moiher 
all  in  ignorance  of  the  dreadful  scene  which 
b  to  follow — the  diabolical  but  handsome 
countenance  of  the  king,  about  to  commit 
fresh  murder — the  anxious  look  of  the  page 
presenting  the  cup  to  Hamlet,  as  if  he  alone, 
besides  the  villain  himself,  knew  that  the 
poison  was  there, — without  a  feeling  nearly 
allied  to  awe  on  our  own  parts.  The  fif- 
teenth plate  relates  the  close  of  the  same 
scene,  the  queen  falls,  and  her  dying  words 
are  for  Hamlet ;  Laertes  is  a  victi.n  to  his 
own  revengeful  treachery ;  Hamlet  has  also 
received  his  death- wound  ;  but  before  his 
strength  quite  fails  him,  he  makes  a  desperate 
thrust  at  the  king,  and  fulfils  his  promise  to 
the  ghost.  The  poisoned  sword  enters  the 
breast  of  his  uncle,  but  there  is  a  want  of 
force  in  Hamlet's  action,  which  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  his  fast  waning  powers. 
All  is  now  over ;  the  stillness  of  death  has 
calmed  the  human  passions  of  the  guilty  and 
the  revengeful ;  the  king  and  queen  are 
lying  side  by  side  on  the  same  bier,  exposed 
to  public  view ;  the  unfortunate  and  high- 
souled  Hamlet  lies  in  state  on  a  stage  above 
them  ;  Fortinbras  is  there  to  take  possession, 
and  the  beloved  friend  of  tlie  prince  is  about 
to  tell  the  story  to  the  uneasy  and  wondering 
populace.  The  judgment  of  the  artist  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  parts  he  has  chosen  for 
illustration  ;  they  either  tell  the  tale,  or  lead 
the  attention  to  the  most  striking  passages  in 
the  play ;  they  give  room  for  his  excellent 
powers  of  composition^  and  his  skill  in  execu- 
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tioD,  to  display  themselves.  But  we  hope  to 
prove,  in  continuing  our  notices  of  the  two 
last  series,  that  he  has  felt,  even  more  than  in 
the  present  instance,  the  innermost  workings 
of  the  poet's  spirit. 

Before  we  proceed  further  with  the  illus- 
trations of  Shakspeare,  we  feel  ourselves 
bound  honestly  to  confess  that  we  are  pre- 
judiced ;  that  we  received  a  certain  impres- 
sion of  his  characters  when  young,  anci  that 
that  impression  has  never  left  us.  It  was 
given  to  us  by  those  great  actors  who  have 
passed  away  ;  and  when  we  say  that  we  have 
seen  the  principal  parts  of  Macbeth  perform- 
ed by  Mrs,  Siddons  and  John  and  Charles 
Kemble,  we  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for  the 
strong  bias  of  our  minds.  A  full  acquaint, 
ance  with  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  had  form- 
ed a  part  of  our  education  from  the  moment 
we  could  read,  and  we  went  to  the  theatre 
with  every  nerve  throbbing  with  that  breathless 
expectaiion  which  perhaps  only  the  young 
can  feel.  We  neither  spoke  nor  moved 
during  the  performance,  and  for  mcmy  hours 
after  it  was  over  we  scarcely  heard  or  utter- 
ed a  sound  :  we  knew  nothing  of  the  farce 
for  which  we  were  obliged  to  remain  with 
our  companions,  and  it  was  several  years 
before  we  could  dare  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
tense efiect  which  such  acting  of  such  a  sub- 
lime tragedy  had  produced.  We  have  been 
forced  to  see  it  since,  but  with  the  parts  so 
cast,  as  rather  to  heighten  than  destroy  our 
former  feelings.  We  come  then  to  our  pre- 
sent task  with  a  certain  fixed  idea  of  how 
Shakspeare  ought  to  be  illustrated ;  but  when 
W9  find  fault,  we  are  far  from  setting  up  our 
opinion  as  the  standard  by  which  others  are 
to  judge,  because  we  feel  that  other  circum- 
stances may  have  produced  other  judgment, 
and  new  readings  have  given  new  views  of 
many  of  our  poet's  characters. 

In  Macbeth,  the  witches  hovering  near  the 
field  of  battle  are  first  presented  to  us ;  we 
have  been  told  that  they  are  not  Shakspeare's 
witches  :  certainly  they  are  not  at  all  Uke  the 
mad  and  livid  frights,  with  wigs  standing  up- 
right from  their  heads,  which  wc  see  upon 
the  stage ;  but  we  as  certainly  have  no  rule 
given  to  us  by  the  author  as  to  what  his 
witches  should  be.  To  us  Retzsch's  witches 
are  admirable  ;  their  long  drapery  floats  be- 
hind them  as  if  it  partook  of  their  supernatu- 
ral character;  they  glide  along  the  surface 
of  the  ground  with  a  peculiar  motion,  which 
is  neither  flying  nor  walking ;  they  wear  a 
sort  of  exulting  smile  :  and  it  is  not  only  by 
the  peculiar  turn  of  the  hand,  with  which 
one  of  them  points  to  the  batde,  that  we  see 
liow  they  relish  a  field  of  blood,  hut  their 
-very  toes  seem  to  be  full  of  malice.  We 
next  find  them  hailing  Macbeth  by  his  pre- 


sent and  future  titles,  and  we  (anoy  that  wo 
could  distinguish  her,  who  calls  him  king,  by^ 
her  peculiarly  demoniacal  expression,  evea 
were  she  not  pointing  to  a  crown  in  the 
clouds.  The  eyes,  too,  of  these  witches 
strike  us  as  being  very  remarkable,  and  ex» 
emplify  the  power  of  simple  but  well  combin« 
ed  strokes.  In  each  head  they  assume  a 
difierent  expression :  the  first,  bemg  the  one 
who  hails  him  Thane  of  damis,  evidently 
intending  to  frighten  him  by  showing  him 
that  he  is  familiar  to  her ;  the  second,  who 
calls  him  Thane  of  Cawdor,  evinces  mord 
astonishment,  and  the  third,  who  salutes  him* 
with  Royalty,  has  a  cunning  that  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  wily  temptation  which  she  offers 
to  his  ambition :  yet  all  this  is  done  with 
notlnng  but  a  set  of  curved  lines.  In  the 
fourth  plate,  Duncan  thanks  his  valiant  sol- 
diers,  and  annoimces  his  intention  of  visiting 
his  castio,  a  purpose  which  Macbeth  receives 
with  the  deepest  re^>ect ;  how  soon  after  to 
be  convertea  into  the  blackert  treason !  We 
think  that  Duncan  is  scarcely  old  enough  to 
answer  Shakspeare's  description,  or  to  be 
father  to  Malcolm.  In  plate  5,  Lady  Mac- 
beth receives  his  majesty  at  her  castle  gate ; 
and,  even  at  her  first  appearance,  she  does 
not  meet  our  expectations,  and  we  see  at  one 
glance  that  our  excellent  artist  has  taken  & 
very  different  view  of  her  character  from  that 
which  we  have  always  held.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  mistake  the  vindictive  expression  of 
her  eye  as  she  inclines  towards  her  benevo- 
lent looking  sovereign,  and  we  must  main- 
tain, contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  others, 
that  Lady  Macbeth  was  not  cruel  before  her 
ambition  for  power  and  rank  destroyed  all 
the  better  feelings  of  her  nafnre.  Her  ina- 
bility to  kil!  Duncnn,  bec?iis«  he  ros^embJed 
her  father  as  he  blcpt,  her  rroat  love  for  her 
husband,  and  her  confession  of  how  deeply 
she  once  felt  a  mother's  tenderness,  we  think, 
will  justify  our  opinion  of  her.  One  absorb- 
ing passion  will  for  a  time  change  the  whole 
nature  of  the  human  heart,  and  in  a  woman 
its  effects  are  of^en  more  violent  than  in  a 
man.  By  her  husband's  relationship  to  the 
king — ^by  his  already  great  reputation — Lady 
Macbeth's  mind  was  so  filled  with  the  thirst 
for  more  distinction,  that  it  became  a  part  of 
herself;  she  believed  herself  and  her  htlS- 
band  to  be  foredoomed  to  it,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attaining  it,  afforded  by  Duncan's 
visit,  as  a  special  grant  from  supernatural 
powers.  The  times,  too,  in  which  she  lived, 
were  not  those  in  which  an  ambitious  woman 
could  receive  correction  from  those  around 
her,  or  from  religion  ;  and  Lady  Macbeth's 
fierceness  is  more  a  part  of  those  times  than 
of  herself.  Retzsch's  delineation  of  her  only 
once  conveys  to  us  an  idea  even  <^a  com* 
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manding  high-bom  woman,  and  that  is  in 
the  last-mentioned  plate,  where  her  eye  alone 
betrays  his  conception  of  her  character.  In 
the  next,  when  she  rings  the  bell  for  her 
husband  to  take  his  drink,  she  looks  much 
more  hke  an  attendant  than  the  lady  of  the 
caatJe.  The  figure  of  Macbeth  in  the  same 
scene  (the  dagger-scene)  is  finely  drawn  and 
conceived.  The  next  plate  possesses  un- 
common power :  Lady  Macbeth  with  more 
dignity  than  in  the  preceding,  is  watching  with 
intense  interest  for  the  consummation  of  the 
deed.  Macbeth  is  in  the  act  of  murdering 
Duncan,  with  one  hand  over  his  face  to  stifle 
the  cries  that  may  escape,  and  with  the  other 
he  drives  the  dagger  home  :  his  hair  stands 
nearly  upright,  and  his  whole  appearance  is 
that  of  frenzied  passion,  startled  at  the  voice 
which  tells  him  to  •*  sleep  no  more."  The 
grooms  are  disturbed  in  their  slumbers,  and 
the  whole  scene  is  wrought  up  with  that  hor- 
ror and  supernatural  aid,  which  flows  so 
plentifully  from  German  imagination,  and 
which  is  fully  justified  by  the  play  itself.  The 
angel  of  death,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  hovering 
over  them  all,  is  a  very  original  personifica- 
tion of  the  idea.  The  life  and  action  evinced 
in  the  the  death-struggle  between  the  mur- 
derers and  Banquo,  is  really  an  extraordinary 
production ;  the  energy  of  the  muscles,  the 
compUcated  attitude,  the  positions  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  make  it  one  of  the  chef- 
d'csuvres  of  the  delineator,  though  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  play  tells  us,  that  Banquo 's 
wounds. were  upon  his  head,  and  Retzsch 
destroys  him  with  a  stab  in  the  heart.  In 
our  opinion  of  the  next  plate,  we  almost  doubt 
ourselves,  for  in  the  banquet  scene  the  in- 
imitable Mrs.  Siddons,  with  her  unequalled 
dignity  and  grace,  stands  before  us,  and  de- 
stroys the  personification  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstances by  the  artist.  There  is  not 
sufficient  space  apparent  in  the  Grerman  re- 
presentation ;  it  looks  rather  like  a  cabinet- 
dinner  than  a  great  national  banquet,  at 
which  all  the  Scottish  chiefs  who  remained 
in  the  country  were  present ;  consequently  it 
is  confused,  and  the  whole  interest  of  the 
scene  is  centered  in  the  ghost  of  Banquo, 
which  tells  admirably.  Lady  Macbeth  has 
Dot  one  spark  o[  that  winning  and  courteous 
entreaty,  which  dismissed  her  guests  without 
ffiviag  them  an  opportunity  of  murmuring. 
In  plate  10  we  have  the  witches  ai  liome  in 
their  cave,  surrounded  by  their  domestic 
animals,  an  assortment  of  misshapen  and 
malicious  monsters,  which  could  proceed 
from  no  other  than  a  Grerman  imagination ; 
on  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  witches  is  her 
pet  beast,  which  we  suppose  to  be  meant  for 
the  "brinded  cat,'  and  which  is  spitting  and 
snarling  at  Macbeth  with  great  fury.  •  Ban- 


quo  and  his  long  line  of  kings  are  seen  pass- 
ing  away  in  the  distance.  The  figure  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  when  walking  in  her  sleep, 
is  wholly  unfitted  to  create  that  intense  inter- 
est with  which  the  poet  clothes  the  secret 
workings  of  her  disturbed  spirit ;  she  is  much 
more  like  the  common  acceptance  of  a 
«  midnight  hag,"  than  that  woman  in  whom 
stateliness  was  an  inherent  quality.  Retzsch 
doubtless  never  saw  the  majestic  Siddons  in 
this  display  of  her  wonderful  powers,  but  his 
own  Schroder  looked  and  walked  the  cha- 
racier  with  grace  and  almost  appalling  eflTect, 
although  her  personification  of  it  at  the  last 
was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
English  actress.  We  cannot  help  therefore 
feeling  a  little  surprise,  that  he,  who  seems 
to  be  so  sensible  to  the  grand  and  beautiful, 
should  have  produced  the  figure  before  us, 
at  least  twenty  years  older  since  she  receiv- 
ed Duncan  at  her  gate,  and  wholly  unable  to 
utter  anything  but  a  screaming  command, 
instead  of  the  noiseless  caution  with  which 
Mrs.  Siddons  used  to  glide  off,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing found  stirring.  In  the  twelfth  plate  we 
behold  "  Birnam  wood  coming  to  Dunsi- 
nane,"  and  the  watch  informing  Macbeth  of 
the  extraordinary  appearance.  The  heart 
of  the  man  of  blood  is  evidently  shaken,  but 
we  would  ask  why  he  does  not  strike  the 
messenger,  instead  of  merely  laying  hold  of 
his  arm.  A  defect  also  exists  in  the  figure 
of  Macbeth  standing  where  it  does,  for  he 
could  not  possibly  at  that  distance  have 
reached  the  man.  Perhaps  the  upper  half 
of  the  body  looking  nearer  to  us  than  the 
lower  may  arise  from  a  fault  in  the  printing. 
The  last  scene  closes  the  life  of  the  murder- 
er by  the  avenging  sword  of  MacduflT,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  not  shown  on  our  stage, 
and  which  has  no  authority  but  that  of 
inference  from  the  poet,  but  it  certainly  tells 
the  story  better  in  a  series  of  illustrations. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  of  Retzsch's  ef- 
forts in  this  style.  So  far  from  yielding  to 
its  predecessors  we  think  that  it  far  exceeds 
them,  and  this  is  a  great  deal  for  Englishmen 
to  acknowledge,  respecting  the  love-play  of 
their  country.  The  artist  as  well  as  the  poet 
has  to  change  his  atmosphere  and  his  feelings, 
from  the  cool  deliberate  crimes  of  the  north 
to  those  sudden  and  violent  impulses,  which 
produce  quicker,  but  the  same  results,  in 
southern  climes.  The  history  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  is  a  history  of  impetuous  feelings,  lead- 
ing to  unpremeditated  crime.  The  most 
intense  happiness  and  the  most  intense  misery 
are  alike  exemplified  in  the  reckless  career 
which  accompanies  a  headlong  passion; 
certain  destruction  awaits  not  only  those 
who  are  guilty  of  the  excess,  but  it  engnlfs  a 
number  of  unintended  victims.      No  finer 
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exemplification  of  this  exists  than  RonoM)  and 
Juliet ;  we  ourselves  have  lived  in  the  south, 
and  since  then  we  have  not  only  been  able 
more  fully  to  appreciate  the  talents  of  Shak- 
speare,  but  we  wonder  at  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  draws  his  characters,  and  h^  per- 
fect comprehension  of  those  nicer  touches 
of  the  human  heart,  which  are  Icdd  bare  only 
in  lands  whoso  vivifying  atmosphere  Shak- 
^are  never  breathed,  and  whose  burning 
sun  seems  to  impart  a  subtle  fire,  which  is 
rarely  understood  by  the  inhabitant  of  colder 
regions.  We  will  now  see  how  far  his  illus- 
trator has  been  capable  of  setting  forth  his 
perfections. 

The  plates  commence  with  the  hostile  meet- 
ing  between  the  rival  houses  of  Montague 
and  Capulet.  The  prince  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance descending  the  palace-steps,  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  brawl.  The  Umbs  of 
the  two  leaders  are  finely  contrasted  with 
the  youthful  vigor,  the  graceful  roundness, 
of  their  followers,  and  this  is  particularly 
evident  of  old  Capulet ;  his  hose  hangs  upon 
his  shrunk  limbs,  and  perfectly  justifies  his 
wife  in  recommending  him  a  crutch  instead 
of  a  sword.  The  countenance  of  the  Lady 
Capulet  is  prophetic  of  her  conduct  lo  poor 
Juliet.  We  next  come  to  Romeo  and  his 
friends,  in  the  act  of  going  to  the  Capulet 
masquerade ;  masks  of  various  kinds  are 
seen  crowding  into  the  hall,  and  a  remarka- 
bly fine  figure,  wrapped  in  a  large  mantle,  is 
stepping  hastily  forward.  We  must  pause 
an  instant  to  point  out  this  figure  to  our 
readers,  for  it  so  entirely  shows  the  truth  of 
our  remark  in  the  first  part  of  this  article, 
concerning  the  drapery  of  Retzsch.  Ro- 
meo, in  a  pilgrim's  gown  and  hat,  is  preced. 
ing  his  party,  witli  a  lighted  torch  in  his 
hand  ;  the  same  elasticity  of  limb,  and  free- 
dom  of  action,  mark  him  in  disguise,  as 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  illustrations.  We 
can  scarcely  say  in  what  it  consists,  but  an 
air  of  dauntless  purpose,  an  utter  careless- 
ness of  consequences,  mark  the  gallant, 
warm-hearted,  and  generous  Romeo.  We 
are  then  led  to  the  masquerade  itself,  with  all 
its  variety  of  character,  grimace,  and  cos- 
tume, but  Romeo  has  not  only  seen  the  star 
of  his  destiny,  but  is  sealing  that  destiny  upon 
her  lips.  Juliet  is  now  the  innocent,  half- 
formed  girl,  who  seems  to  be  quietly  submit- 
ting to  the  embrace,  luconscious  that  it  is  to 
awaken  in  her  those  uncontrolled  feelings, 
which  will  lead  her  to  an  early  tomb.  In  the 
scene  next  placed  before  us,  the  mighty  pas- 
sion has  taken  effect ;  her  whole  frame  has 
assumed  a  different  expression  ;  a  few  shoi*t 
hours  have  given  her  a  new  being ;  and, 
with  a  look  of  ineffable  love,  her  arms  en- 
circle her  lover,  as  if  her  confidence  in  his 


affection  were  perfect,  and  ovety  other  con. 
sideration  worthless.  His  foriD  and  face 
are  of  extreme  beauty,  and  contrast  well  with 
the  old  Friar,  who  is  hastening'  them  to  the 
altar.  We  now  turn  to  the  bride,  w\»o  is 
taking  her  last  farewell  of  the  husband  whom 
she  was  only  doomed  to  meet  again  in  the 
embrace  of  death ;  he  is  half  out  of  the  bal. 
cony,  but  again  lingers,  again  returns,  as  if 
it  were  impossible  to  tear  himself  from  her ; 
but  the  nurse,  a  fat,  bustling,  busy-body,  an- 
nounces the  approach  of  Juliet's  mother,  and 
the  parting  must  come.  In  plate  7  poor  Ju- 
liet is  on  her  knees,  deprecating  the  wrath  of. 
the  father,  who  is  cursing  her ;  even  the 
nurse  is  shocked  at  his  expressions,  and  the 
Lady  Capulet  herself,  not  blessed  with  many 
of  the  gentler  qualities,  is  entreating  him  to 
abate  his  anger.  In  vain  does  Juliet,  in  all 
the  luxuriance  of  beauty,  plead  against  her 
father's  will ;  his  purpose  remains  unshaken, 
and  in  his  hard,  unrelenting  features,  we  see 
that  poor  Juliet  is  decreed  to  be  the  wife  of 
Paris.  But  Juliet  is  now  a  woman,  capable 
of  a  courage  which  will  dare  every  thing  when 
driven  to  extremes  ;  and,  unshaken  by  the 
fancied  vision  of  her  murdered  cousin,  Ty- 
balt, she  drinks  to  Romeo  with  the  potion 
prepared  for  her  by  Friar  Lawrence.  The 
artist  has  finely  marked  the  progress  of  his 
herome's  character,  as  developed  by  circum- 
stances; in  each  plate  she  has  acquired 
more  dignity,  and  in  this  trying  moment,  un- 
certain as  to  the  result  of  the  hazardous 
scheme  she  has  adopted,  her  lofty  attitude^ 
her  intent  but  fearless  gaze,  show,  that  her 
soul  is  wrought  up  to  some  desperate  risk, 
and  that  she  will  not  shrink  even  from  posi- 
tive death,  should  it  be  necessary.  In  the 
ninth  plate,  Count  Paris  comes  to  claim  his 
affianced  bride  with  the  customaiy  train,  but 
Juliet  Ues  apparently  dead  before  him,  and 
he  clasps  his  forehead  in  despair  ;  old  Capu- 
let  seems  to  be  awakened  to  something  like 
remorse ;  the  mother  shows  compassion 
when  too  late,  and  throws  up  her  arms  in 
agony  ;  the  nurse  is  praying  on  her  knees  ; 
and  the  Friar  is  trying  to  effect  something 
like  calmness ;  and  the  musicians  in  the 
door- way  stand  in  stupid  astonishment.  We 
must  here  beg  leave  to  criticise  the  posture 
of  Juliet ;  she  is  not  sufficiently  on  the  bod, 
and  could  not  in  an  inanimate  condition  have 
remained  in  that  position.  But  Juliet  is  bu- 
ried in  the  fashion  of  her  country,  and  Ro- 
meo has  stolen  from  his  banishment  back  to 
the  city.  The  poison  is  purchased,  and, 
alike  impetuous  in  grief  and  in  love,  he  hast- 
ens  to  the  tomb  of  his  beloved,  determined  to 
die  with  her.  The  artist  has  given  us  the 
meeting  between  him  and  Count  Paris,  who 
comes  to  strew  flowers  round  the  grave  of  his 
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lost  bride*  Romeo  envies  him  even  this 
mournful  pleasure.  They  quarrel,  fight, 
and  Pans  is  killed  ;  and,  as  he  die^i,  he  en- 
treats to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  Juliet.  The 
attitude  of  Paris  is  perhaps  one  of  the  worst  that 
w©  have  overseen  from  the  Pencil  of  Retzsch ; 
he  htis  the  air  of  a  pelil  maUre ;  he  appears 
to  be  dancing,  rather  than  falling  under  the 
stroke  of  a  sword ;  that  of  Romeo  is  full 
of  inimitable  grace;  and  the  dark  melan- 
choly eye  is,  on  this  occasion,  even  more 
beautiful  than  elsewhere.  Having  dragged 
Paris  into  tho  tomb,  he  throws  an  arm  round 
the  neck  of  the  still  insensible  Juliet,  drinks 
the  poison,  and  dies.  In  the  following  plate 
Juliet  is  awakened  to  all  the  horrors  of  her 
fate.  Romeo  is  dead,  and  the  Friar  conjures 
her  to  fly  to  some  religious  asylum,  but  on 
her  refusal  he  leaves  her  to  seek  further  as- 
sistance. The  heart-broken  victim  takes 
that  opportunity  of  plunging  Romeo's  dagger 
into  her  heart,  which  is  the  moment  chosen 
by  the  artist.  It  is  one  of  the  most  spirited 
and  masterly  of  his  compositions ;  the  figure 
of  Juliet,  as  she  listens  to  the  noise  that  ap- 
proaches,  seems  to  be  perfectly  alive,  and  is 
admirably  shown  off  by  the  complete  life 
les«ness  of  her  lover,  whose  head  she  sup- 
ports ;  his  is  as  perfect  a  representation  of 
death,  as  hers  is  of  the  living  energy  of  de- 
spair.  In  the  concluding  plate  we  have  the 
crowd  assembled  in  the  tomb,  to  view  this 
scene  of  destruction  ;  the  bodies  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  lie  on  the  ground,  lovely  in  death ; 
and  the  authors  of  this  miserable  catastrophe, 
when  it  is  too  late,  become  sensible  to  iieir 
errors  ;  their  prince  sends  the  lesson  home 
to  their  hearts,  and  Montague  and  Capiilet 
cousent  to  a  recoaciliation,  amid  the  corns,  s 
ot  those  they  loved  best,  and  the  agonuuig 
erics  of  the  childless  and  desolate  mothers. 

In  describing  these  admirable  productions, 
we  have  as  much  as  possible  avoided  all 
technicality ;  we  have  attempted  to  give  tlie 
spirit  of  the  artist,  in  humble  imitation  of  his 
having  interpreted  the  spirit  of  threo  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  modern  ages.  We  are 
not  among  those  who  seek  to  find  spots  in 
the  sun ;  we  could  not  in  a  beautiful  whole 
lower  our  feelings  to  seek  out  minute  faults, 
which  in  fact  can  be  of  no  importance,  or 
we^houkJ  not  receive  so  pleasing  an  im- 
pression of  the  general  effect.  We  are 
quite  aware,  that,  as  all  human  things  are 
imperfect,  even  with  all  the  strictly  anatomi- 
cal correctness  of  Retzsch,  a  defective  pro- 
portion  may  occasionally  be  met  with ;  but, 
admiring  the  whde  as  we  do,  we  had  rath- 
er  dwell  on  that  masterly  decision  ot  touch, 
which,  with  one  sweep  of  the  pencil,  forms 
an  outline  of  perfect  grace  and  keeping,  and 
wbich»  with  only  one  more  sweep,  pr^lucesl 


a  pe»*^  limb;  those  five  or  six  delicate 
touches  which  form  a  face  of  exquisite  fe- 
male beauty,  fvitness  the  lady  in  Fridolin. 
We  had  rather  notice  the  freedom  which 
belongs  only  to  the  close  observer  of  na- 
ture, the  boldness  which  throws  nothing 
into  obscurity,  because  it  is  difllicult  to  draw, 
the  perfect  action,  or  the  perfect  repose, 
alike  impressed  with  the  air  of  reality,  the 
fore-shorteuing  without  a  single  instance  of 
distortion,  the  force  where  no  shading  is 
admitted  but  what  a  few  simple  strokes  will 
effect,  the  assistance  oflhe  drapery  in  throw- 
ing out  the  figures  in  groups,  the  decora- 
tions of  furniture,  the  foliage  of  the  different 
trees  and  plants  as  may  be  particularlv 
seen  in  the  Song  of  the  Bell  (notwithstand- 
ing  the  German,  Paul  Brill  touch  of  the  ar- 
tist), the  accompanying  animals,  all  m  per- 
fect keeping,  all  telling  the  story — nothing 
is  forgotten,  and  these  details  are  so  appro- 
priate, so  well  placed,  that  so  far  from  in- 
terrupting the  attention,  they  add  to  tlie  unity 
of  the  picture. 

Moriiz  Retzsch,  according  to  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, is  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  and,  if  we 
may  judge  by  our  own  excellent  Sioddart, 
who  designed  some.of  the  exquisite  pla*es  to 
Mr.  Rogers'  two  fine  works  when  on  the 
verge  of  eighty,  he  may  have  many  years  of 
vigor  and  judgment  before  him.  We  hope 
he  will  make  use  of  some  of  them,  in  continu- 
ing to  illustrate  our  immortal  Shakspeare, 
for  his  Romeo  and  Juliet  most  especially 
tempts  us  to  be  covetous,  and  cry  "  more ! 
more !"  The  accomplished  authoress  above 
mentioned  has  given  a  very  interesting  ac 
count  of  our  favorite,  and  an  abstract  from 
hrr  pa^es  will  be  so  appropriate  here,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  its  insertion.  She  tells  us, 
that  when  a  child  he  drew  and  carved  in 
wood,  but  was  so  devoted  to  the  wild  scenes 
of  nature,  that  he  had  serious  thoughts  of 
being  a  huntsman  by  profession ;  however, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  established  himself 
as  an  artist,  and  the  devastation  occasioned 
to  his  property  by  the  war,  rendered  him  de- 
pendent  on  that  profession  for  his  livelihood. 
We  are  happy  to  hear  that  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful, and  diat  he  lives  in  great  comfort  at 
a  sort  of  farm  a  few  miles  from  Dresden,  ex- 
cept  when  his  duties  as  Professor  to  the  Aca- 
demy call  him  to  the  city,  where  he  has  a 
lodging  and  atelier  in  the  Newstadt.  The 
character  of  Retzsch,  as  described  by  Mrs. 
Jameson,  is  exactly  such  as  we  should  have 
given  him,  had  we  been  asked  to  judge  of 
him  from  the  works  we  have  seen  ;  she  says 
that  he  is  penetrating,  benevolent,  and  innate- 
ly polite ;  that  his  figure  is  large  and  portly, 
ana  his  head  sublime ;  his  eyes  vf  a  light 
blue,  wild  and  large,  and  his  hair  profuse  and 
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tuniiog  grey.  His  maoQera  are  careless, 
simple,  and  perfectly  frank.  Of  the  color, 
ing  of  Retzsch  there  seems  to  be  a  great  di. 
versity  of  opinion,  and  we  ourselves  have 
heard  it  both  praised  and  censured ;  at  all 
events  it  is  onginal,  for  our  authoress,  evi- 
denily  leaning  to  the  first  opinion,  adds,  that 
DO  one  paints  as  he  does.  That  his  moral 
sentiments  are  highly  developed  both  in  word 
and  deed,  we  should  gather  from  his  works ; 
in  none  do  we  ever  sec  these  offended ;  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  highly  wronght  pes. 
sion  he  preserves  his  purity  and  decency, 
and  the  moral  of  his  subject  la  always  pro- 
minent. In  some  of  his  supernatural  dccc 
rations,  he  may  perhaps  be  called  extrava* 
gant,  but  the  sentiment  is  never  false.  His 
wife,  of  humble  parentage,  is  a  lovely  and 
loving  being,  k)okmg  up  to  her  husband  as  to 
the  first  of  mortals ;  she  is  the  original  of 
many  of  his  female  heads,  and  we  should  like 
to  see  her,  if  she  were  the  model  of  his  Ju- 
liet, who  is  even  n)ore  lovely  than  Margaret. 
Though  noi  exactly  called  upon  to  do  so, 
we  must  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  translated 
passages  of  our  English  bard,  as  they  are 
given  in  explanation  of  the  plates.  They 
have  been  taken  from  the  works  of  Schlegel, 
Guizot,  and  Barbieri.  There  can  be  no  com- 
parison between  the  respective  merits  of  the 
Gterman  and  the  French,  that  of  Schlegel  be- 
inc  so  decidedly  the  best.  That  of  M.  Guizot 
only  con  films  the  utter  hopelessness  with 
which  we  have  long  contemplated  a  French 
translation  of  Shakspeare;  on  instance  of 
this  is  easily  found,  and  the  first  which  oc- 
curs to  us  is  in  Hamlet  in  the  passage,  <<  Let 
the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  un- 
wrung."  The  German  version  of  the  pas- 
sage is  good,  and  almost  literal,  but  the 
French  have  it — **  Qui  se  sent  morveuXf  se 
moiu:he ;  pour  nous,  nous  ne  sommes  pas  fn- 
rhumbs ;"  a  phrase  which  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  polite  society  of  any  country. 
The  expression  of**  bare  bodkin"  is  mistaken 
by  both ;  Schlegel  makes  it  literally  the  bod- 
kin which  the  ladies  use  at  their  work,  and 
the  French  call  it  a  sharpened  iron  ;  the  real 
meaning  being  a  short  sword,  or  dagger, 
which  is  now  out  of  use,  but  which  was  so 
called  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  With  regard 
to  the  Italian,  we  have  been  more  than  once 
agreeably  surprised  by  its  capability  in  con- 
veying the  meaning  of  our  great  dramatist. 
But  we  feel  that  we  have  no  right  to  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  further  criticism  on  this 
head,  and  we  now  close  our  remarks,  with  a 
hope  that  ere  long  we  shall  have  the  oppor. 
tunity  of  noticing  another  series  of  illustra- 
tions of  Shakspeare,  from  the-  gifted  and  in- 
spired pencil  of  Merits  Retzsch. 


We  had  thus  concluded  our  article  when 
we  were  made  acquainted  with  the  publica- 
tion of  Retzsch's  Fancies,  six  in  number^ 
with  an  English  preface,  and  a  translation  of 
the  artist's  own  explanations,  from  the  pen 
of  Mrs.  Jameson.  We  may  perhaps  notice 
these  at  a  future  oppoitum'ty,  the  length  of  our 
present  observations  having  been  stretched  to 
our  utmost  limits.  We,  however,  think  it  our 
duty  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  a  seventh 
subj.  ct  has  appeared  in  Germany,  which  has 
not  yet  been  published  in  this  country,  but 
which  now  lies  before  us.  It  is  Satan,  play- 
iii^  at  Chess  with  Man,  for  his  Soul.  The 
iuiagiriative  povcrs  of  Retzsch  hero  revel  in 
the  utmost  luxuriance.  The  finely  forined 
but  wicked  and  terrific  countenance  of  Satan 
U  directed  towards  his  victim,  and  is  watch- 
ing him  with  a  wariness  and  stern  purpose, 
that  make  us  tremble  for  the  beautiful  and 
youthful  antagonist.  The  fallen  angel  is  robed 
in  a  mantle  with  broad  folds ;  one  hand  is 
supporting  his  chin,  as  if  he  were  intent  on 
the  effect  of  some  devilish  and  deeply  plotted 
move,  and  the  other  grasps  a  figure  of  Peace, 
which  he  is  taking  from  the  board.  The 
young  man  rests  his  head  upon  his  hand,  as 
if  he  were  fearful  of  impending  ruin,  and  de- 
sirous of  averting  it.  Between  these  two 
figures,  and  behind  the  board,  stands  the 
good  Genius  of  Man,  anxious  and  distressed, 
as  if  fearful  for  the  youth.  The  attitude  of 
this  angel  is  as  beautiful  as  the  countenance 
is  lovely ;  the  hands  are  clasped,  the  wings 
are  half  spread,  the  head  is  gently  turned 
towards  the  important  charge,  and  we  feel 
afraid,4hat  at  the  next  move  those  wings  will 
bear  the  guardian  away.  The  decorations 
of  the  chamber,  with  the  lizard  supporters, 
the  soul  represented  by  Pysche  in  the  toils  of 
Death,  a  beetle  above  her  as  the  sign  of  re- 
generation,  are  all  admirably  appropriate^ 
and  wholly  German,  especially  the  chessmen. 
On  the  side  of  the  Demon  the  king  represents 
himself;  his  Queen  is  Pleasure,  pressing  for- 
ward in  front  of  all ;  his  Ofiicprs  are  Indo- 
lence, like  a  great  swine,  Pride  strutting 
about  with  a  peacock's  tail,  Falsehood  with 
one  hand  on  his  heart,  and  the  other  holding 
a  dagger  behind  him,  Unbelief  trampling  on 
the  Cross,  Anger,  &c.  The  pawns  are 
doubts,  and  alas !  for  poor  Man,  the  oaly 
pieces  which  he  has  takea  are  Anger  and 
one  doubt,  while  Satan  has  secured  several 
AngePs  heads,  (which  are  the  pawns  of  Man, 
and  are  symbolical  of  Prayer,)  Humility, 
Love,  Innocence  ;  but  Religion,  Truth,  and 
Hope,  are  still  left.  All  the  pieces  are  well 
set  forth,  and  it  is  evident  that  Satan's  are 
coming  down  in  full  force  against  those  of 
his  antagonist. 

Tlus  design  requires  a  long  study,  and 
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will  aflS>rd  much  matter  for  reflection  ;  every 
part  will  bear  the  most  minute  scrutiny,  and 
n  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to  quit  it 
without  a  deep  and  almost  painful  sense  of 
the  moral  which  is  conveyed  by  this  fine  al- 
legory. 


Art.  IV. — Poggii  Epistola*  Ediias  col- 
legit  et  emendavU^  plerasque  ex  CodicUms 
maimscriptis  ermt^  ordine  chronoJogico  dis- 
posuUy  Notisqueillustravit^  Eques  Thomas 
de  Tonellis*.  Volumen  primum.  Flo- 
rentisB,  Typis  Marchini,  1832.  pp.  368. 
(The  lietters  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  Ponti- 
fical  Secretary  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Florentine  Republic.  Written  originally 
in  Latin,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  col- 
lected and  translated  into  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, by  Tommaso  Tonellis.) 

The  interest  which  the  familiar  letters  of  a 
man  of  sound  judgment  and  acknowledged 
talent  never  fail  to  excite  in  the  most  com- 
mon-place readers  has  never  been  disputed  : 
touched  by  the  magic  pen  of  such  a  writer, 
circumstances  the  most  trivial,  matters  the 
most  local,  and  opinions  the  most  contracted, 
assume  a  consequence,  a  value,  and  an  ex- 
pansion, which  arrest  attention  and  awaken 
sympathy.  If  such  be  the  effect  produced 
by  this  kind  of  writing  upon  him  who  reads 
for  mere  amusement's  sake,  how  great  must 
be  the  interest  it  creates  in  one  whose  object 
is  the  study  of  the  man  himself,  and  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  !  What  in  the  for- 
mer is  a  simple  wish  to  gratify  a  harmless 
curiosity,  or  to  while  away  a  tedious  hour, 
becomes  in  the  latter  an  intense  desire  to  in- 
vestigate the  springs  of  human  actions,  and, 
if  possible,  to  discover  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
mo  ml  barometer. 

The  Letters  of  Poggio,  an  extraordinary 
man,  who  lived  in  extraordinary  times,  being 
replete  with  materials  for  this  kind  of  ob- 
servation, we  have  thought  that  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  them,  in  an  English  dress,  would 
prove  both  amusing  and  instructive ;  and  we 
•hall,  therefore,  proceed  to  lay  them  before 
our  readers,  commencing  with  those  which 
touch  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  as  being 
best  calculated  to  develope  both  the  character 


*  This  gentleman  is  the  same  who  some  years 
a^  translated  the  Life  of  Pog;srio,  written  by  oui 


of  the  writer  himself  and  that  of  the 
which  he  wrote. 


agem 


conntrvman  Shepherd, 

valuable  inedited  maiier,  ana  so  eiuciaated  by 
many  interesting  notesi  as  to  deserve  the  commcnd- 


This  work  he  so  enriched 
with  valuable  inedited  matter,  and  so  elucidated  b 


atioiis  of  the  learned  author  himself. 


••I  am  delighted,"  observes  Poffgio,  ad- 
dressing one  of  his  friends,  **  I  am  delighted 
to  find,  from  tho  Cardinal  di  Saint  Angelo^ 
that  you  have  formed  a  friendship  with  a  truly 
learned  and  worthy  man.  If  he  indeed  be 
such  as  you  describe  him,  not  only  is  he  de- 
serving of  your  esteem,  but,  moreover,  of  your 
love  and  reverence,  as  well  on  account  of  his 
virtues,  as  of  the  great  scarcity  of  such  men. 
You  must  have  already  perceived,  that,  as 
Juvenal  says,  they  are 

*  jRorcB  avei  in  territ^  nigroque  timiUima  a/gno,* 

Mark  how  others  of  the  same  rank,  a  few 
only  excepted,  live  !  Mark  with  what  sanc- 
tity, with  what  prudence,  with  what  honor 
they  run  their  mortal  course!  Learning  I 
speak  not  c^,~that,  together  with  all  the  other 
virtues,  has  long  been  banished.  These  idols 
of  the  people  are  made  up  of  gold  and  silver ; 
abandoned  to  sensuality  and  sloth,  and  swol- 
len with  luxurious  pride.  They  clothe  the 
plain  instructions  of  morality  in  pompous 
verbosity,  and  employ  terror  and  ostentation 
to  command  that  respect  which  they  have  for- 
feited by  their  indifference  to  religion  and  by 
the  irregularity  of  their  lives  ;  and  ifi  as  you 
very  justly  remark,  the  precepts  and  lioly 
living  of  the  Christians  of  the  olden  times  had 
not  greater  weight  with  us  than  those  of  our 
contemporaries,  such  examples  would,  no 
doubt,  be  fatal  to  the  true  faith.  One  thing 
only  are  they  alive  to— power, — that  they 
may  feed  their  sensuality  and  amass  riches  ; 
for  this  is  the  goal  of  every  effort.  Few  are 
the  soldiers  of  the  Gospel — many  are  they 

who  combat  for  luxury  and  wealth* 

Happening  whilst  flying  from  the  plague,  to 
visit  the  church  of  Salisbury,  I  made  inquiry 
there  concerning  the  books  about  which  you 
have  so  often  written  to  me.  Not  a  single  in- 
dividual could  I  find  who  had  ever  seen  them. 
Many  are  the  votaries  of  gluttony  and  lust, 
few  are  the  lovers  of  literature— and  even 
these  are  uncultivated,  bein^^  more  skilled  in 
learned  puerilities  and  sophisms  than  in  real 
knowlege.f 

"  With  respect  to  the  Bolognose  bishop,^ 
I  know  not  whether  to  be  sorry  or  glad  :  I  re- 
gret his  disappointments,  although  I  am  cer- 
tain it  is  no  mortification  to  him  to  be  without 
that  which  he  never  desired :  for  they  who 
wish  for  authority,  as  St.  Augustin  says,  and 
yet  never  promote  the  good  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  are  undeserving  the  name  of 
bishop."} 

Let  us  here  pause  to  consider  in  what  light 
this  severe  censurer  of  the  clergy  looked 
upon,  and  acted  with  respect  to,  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  and  we  shall  then  be  convinced 


*  Lib.  i.  ep.  vi.  f  Ep.  x. 

I  Niccold  AlbergaU.  §  Ep.  vii.     j 
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how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  deal  out  re- 
proaches than  to  avoid  them. 

*•  At  length  this  patron  of  mine  presented  me 

with  something He  gave  me  a  small 

benefice  with  a  great  encumurance-— a  cure 
wlflch  produced  120  florins — but  which  did 
not  suit  me  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its 
bein^  a  cure :  for,  as  Gregorio  insists  in  one 
of  his  Homilies,  it  is  dimcult  for  him  who 
cannot  check  his  own  passions  to  restrain 
those  of  others.  But  it  will  oat  be  Ion;;  before 
I  lay  aside  a  gown  which  sits  too  heavy  upon 
me.  I  have  often  written  to  you  that  my 
sole  object  is  to  secure,  by  the  labor  of  a  few 
years,  a  competence  for  the  rest  of  my  days.* 

•*  I  wrote  to  you,  in  a  former  letter,  that  my 

ritron  had  given  me  a  small  cure,  upon  which 
set  no  great  value,  caring  not  for  a  liveli- 
hood which  subjected  me  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  priesthood.  The  other  day  he  pre- 
sented me  with  another,  worth  forty  tire  clear, 
which  I  immediately  accept<id,  relinqubhing 
the  other.  Had  the  benefice  been  without 
the  cure,  I  should  have  been  content ;  but  the 
responsibility  of  this  latter  is  too  great  for 
me.  I  think  that  I  could  in  exchange  for  this, 
find  a  free  benefice,  without  cure,  of  tweuty 
lire;  should  I  succeed,  I  should  have  enough, 
more  I  do  not  desire.f 

,  The  above  observations  throw  a  singular 
light  upon  what  follows : — "  One  thing  1  wish 
you  to  know :  these  satraps  of  ours  are  mon- 
sters of  ingratitude ;  a  vice  common  in  all 
tiiose  who  possess  more  power  than  they 
should  have."^ 

With  more  justice  and  sincerity,  Poggio 
-describes  himself  and  all  the  court  of  his  time 
in  this  sentence : — "  You  know  our  ways  re- 
gardless of  everything  save  ambition  and  co- 
vetousness/'§ 

We  have  seen  with  what  views  the  Flo- 
rentine philologer  aspired  to  a  benefice.  His 
ambition  was  to  secure  himself  a  living,  but 
be  disdained  to  purchase  liberty,  at  the  price 
of  his  integrity, — nor  were  his  wishes  immo- 
derate. 

"  As  my  patronll  is  almost  always  travel- 
ling and  wandering  about  like  an  ancient 
Scythian,  I  live  herem  undisturbed  tranquilli- 
ty, completely  buried  in  by  books  :  food  and 
raiment  are  provided  foi*me:  what  need 
have  I  for  more  1  What  beyond  these  can 
kings  procure,  with  all  their  treasures  1"ir 


♦  Ep.  xviii. 

f  Ep.  xviii.  And  in  xxi.  The  benefice  has  been 
given  me  nut  of  ill  will. 

t  Lib.  iii.  ep.  xxxi. 

§  Ep.  xzxix.  Several  important  facts  connect- 
ed with  eccleeiastical  history  are  contained  in  the 
second  letter  of  the  first  book — ihe  twelfth  of  the 
second — the  third,  eighth,  and  twenty-third  of  the 
fourth. 

il  Henry  of  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

T  Lib.  i.  ep.  vL 
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"  I  know  that  you  are  free  fW)m  the  vice 
of  flattery,  a  vice  generally  very  profitable  to 
those  who  frequent  the  houses  of  the  great.* 
I  would,  therefore,  entreat  you  to  discoiitin  ue 
writing  in  this  manner,  since  he  who  adopts 
it  renders  him:»elf  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
being  a  flatterer,  and  he  who  a/iows,  or  is 
gratified  by  it,  to  that  of  effrontery.  Alwavs 
write  what  you  feel ;  let  not  your  zeal  carry 
you  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth ;  and  seek 
rather  to  confine  yourself  to  what  the  subject 
strictly  requires,  than  to  display  ingenuity  of 
argument  or  felicity  of  d iction.  Should  you, 
for  a  mere  exercise  of  your  wit,  undertake  to 
praise  any  one,  choose  such  a  person,  that 
your  commendations  may  appear  what  they 
really  are,  and  not  as  censures.t  What  can 
bo  more  disgraceful  to,  what  more  unworthy 
of,  a  free  man,  than  to  give  ulterance  to  that 
which  his  conscience  cannot  approve  It 

"  It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  travel 
with  you ;  and  the  more  so,  as  I  am  at  pre- 
sent in  such  bad  odor  at  court.  But  you 
know  how  contracted  my  means  are.  .  .  . 
It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about  going  in  quest 
of  new  means  of  subsistence,  but  very  ditfi- 
cult  to  put  it  in  execution :  and  then  again, 
can  any  thing  be  more — I  do  not  say— disa- 
greeable only,  but  wretched — than  to  be  for 
ever  recommencing  life.j 

"  To  no  one  is  such  an  existence  more  dis- 
gusting than  to  me.  It  has  already  been  my 
lot  for  more  than  two  yeara :  but  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  practicable  to  find  in  labor  a 
refuge  from  fatigue ;  and  to  enter  upon  a  new 
kind  of  life  would  not  only  be  folly,  but  stu- 
pidity itself.  It  is  a  lamentable  condition, 
that  of  being  forced  to  deliberate  upon  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  few  remaining 
years  that  are  left  us :  and  he  who  makes  a 
mistake  in  this  (and  there  are  many  who  do), 
cannot  quit  the  road  ho  has  entered  upon 
without  disgrace.  The  utmost  caution  is 
necessary  in  making  a  chan|:e,  while  to 
persevere  in  a  wrong  path  is  downright  mad- 
ness. These  two  opposite  and  contrary  con- 
siderations keep  me  m  such  a  state  of  doubt 
and  perplexity,  that,  placed  between  hope 
and  fear,  I  flounder  about  as  if  in  some  quag- 
mire, unable  to  get  into  the  true  road.ll  .  . 
1  know  not  what  I  could  do  were  I  to  quit  the 
court,  unless  it  were  to  keep  a  school,  or  en- 
ter in  some  gentleman's  service  .  .  .  either 
of  which  would  be  most  wretched  for  me. 
For  of  all  kinds  of  servitude,  the  most  miser- 
able and  humiliating  is  that  of  being  obliged 
to  obey  the  caprices  of  a  vicious  man. IT 

»*  what  I  am  most  desirous  you  should 
think  is,  that  liberty  and  the  tranquillity  af- 
forded by  study  are  dearer  to  me  than  all 
that  is  most  valued  and  desu-ed  by  the  multi- 
tude. And  if  I  saw  a  prospect  of  obtaining 
these  blessings,  I  would,  in  order  to  secure 
them,  transport  myself  not  only  to  Sarmatia 
but  to  Scythia  itself.**    (Jould^  but  procure 


»  Ep.vii. 

t  Lib.  iii.  ep.  xxiii. 

H  Ep.xi.   , 

♦♦  Ep.xvui. 


t  Lib.  i'i.  ep.  ii* 
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eighty  florins  a  year,  I  should  be  content, 
aiid,  abandoning  every  wish  for  riches  and 
honors,  devote  myself  entirely  to  literary 
pursuits,  as  I  have  always  wished  to  do. 
This,  as  I  have  often  written  to  you,  has  ever 
been  my  desire ;  and  I  have  therefore  come 
here*  to  endeavor  to  find  ttie  means  of  gmti- 
fyinffitf.  .  .  .The  communication  of  Car- 
dinal Pisano  is  very  gratifying  as  far  as  hon- 
or is  concerned ;  but  in  other  respects  this 
office  is  no  introduction  to  liberty,  on  the 
contrary  it  only  leads  to  slavery.  Under- 
stand me  well ;  J  do  not  seek  that  kind  of  li- 
berty which  is  clogged  with  cares  and  anxie- 
ties ;  but  that  in  which  (  shall  be  subjected 
to  the  fewest  possible^^that  which  Tuliy  de- 
fines as,  the  being  able  to  live  according  to 
one's  own  inclination.  The  former  is  the 
most  holy  state ;  but  the  spirit  will  breathe 
where  it  listeth.  In  this  state  lives  our 
AmbrosiOjJ  whom  I  repute  most  happy  .    . 

but  I,  who  possess  not  such 

strength  of  mind,  aspire  after  that  mediocri- 
ty, in  which  I  can  follow  Goil,  and  not  live 
altogether  the  servant  of  the  world.}  Many 
endeavored  to  persuade  roe,  after  the  death 
of  our  Bartholomew,!!  to  insinuate  myself 
into  the  favor  of  the  Pontiff,  and  engage  in 
public  affairs.  But  I  am  most  averse  from 
such  counsels ;  my  only  wish  being  now  to 
retire.  Such  a  step,  far  from  being  the  com- 
mencement of  tranquillity,  would  lead  to  ne- 
ver-ending fatigue ;  it  would  be,  instead  of 
that  liberty  I  so  much  desire,  the  severest 
slavery.  Therefore  let  him  who  likes  mount 
towards  power,  I  am  satisfied  with  my  con- 
dition ;  nor  do  I  desire  more  than  to  be  ena- 
bled to  enjoy  it  as  I  please.  I  see  even  those 
die  who  sit  m  the  seat  of  the  mighty. 

Pallida  Mors  eequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  ta- 
bemas, 
Regumque  turres. — Horace. 

**  Thy  Pqggio  is  content  with  little,  and  he 
will  prove  it  by  deeds.  I  apply  myself  for 
some  hours  to  literature,  freea  from  the  anxi- 
ety attending  public  affairs,  which  I  leave  to 
those  above  me.  I  live  in  as  much  liberty  as 
I  can  ;  and  this  secures  my  cheerftilness.  I 
am  equally  free  from  amoition  and  the  de- 
sire  of  accumulating:  what  is  given  to  me  I 
accept  with  gratitude ;  but  the  withholding 
of  presents  causes  me  no  pain,  and  up  to  the 
present  day  I  have  never  wanted  the  requi- 
sites for  an  honorable  and  comfortable  sub- 
sistence.  No  one  can  be  richer  than  I,  if  I 
continue  in  such  sentiments.  But  enough  of 
■elf;  these  things  are  to  be  proved  by  actions, 
not  by  words.! 

"  I  ratii^  and  confirm  what  I  lately  wrote 
to  you,  VIZ.  that  I  do  not  intend  to  spread 
much  canvass  to  the  wind,  but  rather  to  ftirl 
my  sails :  the  sea  of  life  is  a  wide  and  stormy 
one,  and  he  who  blindly  trusts  to  it,  endan- 
gers not  only  body  but  soul  also.  I  will  quit 
it,  and  as  soon  as  k  can  take  shelter  in  some 


port,  where,  if  I  obtain  not  quiet,  (for  in  this 
our  pilgrimage  perfect  quiet  is  not  to  be 
hoped  for,)  I  shall  at  least  escape  the  fury  of 
the  tempest.  All  the  fatigues  1  have  hitherto 
supported  have  but  procured  me  food  and 
clothing;  this  only  they  have  brought  me 
thatl  can  call  my  own, — the  rest  has  become 
the  properly  of  others.  What  madness  to 
undergo  the  greatest  fatigues,  to  suffer  a  con- 
tinual martyrdom,  for  things  that  can  be  ob- 
tained with  so  little !  Thy  Poggio  will  look 
to  his  actions :  let  others  speak  as  they  like  ; 
I  consider  it  greater  strength  of  mind  to  de- 
spise than  to  covet  those  good  things  of  this 
life,  which  others  seek  after  with  so  much 
eagerness.  Death  carries  these  off  much 
earlier  than  he  does  those  who  are  solely  oc- 
cupied in  living  a  contented  and  happy  life. 
I  will  therefore  enter  into  no  one's  service, 
except  my  own.  I  cannot  say  I  shall  not  en- 
counter greater  fatigues,  but  at  any  rate,  they 
will  not  be  of  my  seeking :  I  will  bear  the 
weight  imposed  upon  me,  but  not  like  a  dis- 
contented man. 

After  reading  the  above,  it  will  scarcely  be 
believed  that  the  same  hand  had  written,  ten 
years  before, 

«*I  understand  that  Gaurino  has  married  a 
girl,  young,  beautiful  and,  quod  est  omnium 

rnmunit  rich.*    ...    I  am  contriving  how 
shall  quit  this  place  at  other  people^s  ex- 
pense, and  I  hope  to  succeed,  ''t 

He  himself,  in  a  Letter  from  London,  con- 
fesses and  condemns  his  besetting  sin  of  co* 
vetousness. 


♦  To  London. 
t  Traversari. 
n  Di  Monte  Pulo^ano. 


t  Ep.  XX. 
§  Ep.  xxii. 
t  Lib.  iii.  ep.  xxix. 


"  I  do  not  think,"  he  writes,  "  that  I  am  ac 
tually  better  off  here  than  in  my  own  coun- 
try, but  you  well  know  that  I  still  keep  roll- 
ing  on  this  stone  of  Sisyphus,  as  the  means 
of  procuring  fixture  ease ;  and  yet  it  api>ear8 
to  me  the  very  height  of  folly  to  hope  ibr  a 
moment's  tranquillity  in  this  life,  in  which 
nothing  is  stable,  but  all  is  in  continual  flux 
and  perpetual  agitation.  And  I  very  frequently 
laugh  at  myself  for  seeking  quiet  in  a  place 
which  the  wisest  men  have  anxiously  fled 
from,  precisely  because  they  have  found 
within  it  nothing  but  the  deepest  misery.  It 
would  be  infinitely  better  to  abandon  all  af- 
fairs of  this  world,  all  vain  cares  and  anxie- 
ties, all  mundane  thoughts,  and  seek  refuge 
within  the  harbor  of  poverty,  that  is,  of  liber- 
ty, peace,  and  security.  This,  however,  is 
the  privilege  of  but  few, — of  those  only 
whom,  as  the  Scripture  says,  'the  Father 
calleth  unto  himself.'  Long  have  I  been  in 
search  of  a  quiet  and  tranquil  life,  but  whe- 
ther I  am  in  the  right  road  I  know  not ;  for, 
as  I  have  often  observed  to  you  before,  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  heavy  responsibility  of  the 
priesthood,  and  of  the  great  anxiety  which 
accompanies  the  cure  of  souls  to  him  who 
wishes  to  discharge  his  duties  conscientious- 


*  Lib.  i.  ep.  xi. 
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I7.  But  reward  is  due  only  to  those  who  la- 1 
bor,  and  the  Apostle  says  *  the  laborer  is  wor* 
thy  of  his  hire.*  But  all  this  is  more  easy  to 
be  said  than  done,  and  it  is  a  common  pro- 
Terb,  that  it  is  better  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
God  than  into  those  of  man.  However,  if  the 
affair,  that  is,  the  promise  of  Pietro,  should 
turn  out  well,  I  would  leave  the  priesthood  to 
the  next  comer,  not  because  1  have  the 
slightobt  disrespect  for  religion,  but  because 
I  never  hope  to  become  what,  according  to 
the  canon,  I  should  be."* 

In  the  following  Letter,  Poggio  appears  to 
have  been  more  timid  and  less  generous  than 
he  has  shown  Inmself  in  preceding  ones : — 

"  We  must  wait  upon  the  very  nod  of  the 
great  if  we  wish  not  to  offend  their  sensitive- 
ness for  they  are  more  disposed  to  resent  than 
to  look  over  a  fault.  The  first  beginning  of 
every  thing  are  diflScultand  laborious.  But, 
as  Virgil  says,  Labor  omnia  vincit,  I  endea* 
vor  to  produce  something  worthy  of  me,  and 
to  insinuate  myself  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  prince,  who  appears  to  be  favorably  dis- 
posed towards  me.  I  have  not  much  busi- 
sincss,  but,  timid  and  irresolute  as  I  am,  I 
have  thoughts  enough  to  occupy  me.f  .  .  . 

••  Believe  me,  you  are  not  the  only  one :  we 
hare  all  our  troubles.    Life  is  one  lengthen- 
ed pain,  and  they  are  generally  the  most  un- 
happy who  are  least  thought  to  be  so.    But 
the  fault  is  all  our  own ;  we  seek  for  misfor- 
tunes,— ^we  rouse  them  from  their  lairs ;  and 
he  who  is  overwhelmed  by  them  is  so  because 
he  wills  it.    I  judge  of  others  by  fWyself. 
Were  I  content  with  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  life,!  should  live  more  free,  and  more  in- 
dependent  of  the  labor  and  of  the  opinions  of 
others ;  but  as  I  am,  I  harass  myself  b^  an 
anxiety  after  superfluities,  and  by  the  antici- 
pation of  years  which  perhaps  may  not  be 
granted  me,— an  instance  of  which  is  my 
brother's  case :  I  had  already  married  him, 
and  not  only  provided  all  that  was  necessary 
for  housekeeping,  but  had  contemplated  a 
thousand  other  things  connected  with  his  fu- 
ture welfare ;  but  God  called  him  to  himself, 
and  thus  dissipated  my  golden  dreams.    But, 
blessed  be  his  name  for  ever  and  ever,  he 
perfectly  knows  what  is  for  our  good,  and 
this  consideration  consoles  me.    Yet  I  can- 
not but  feel  for  my  mother,  at  her  being  thus 
deprived  of  a  favorite  child  when  weighed 
down  by  years  and  infirmities.    Misfortunes 
never  come  alone.  I  had  nmAe  arrangements 
for  receiving  friends,  and  ftiany  had  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity;  but 
my  house  will  now  remain  gloomy  and  de^ 
aerted.  Blessed  be  God !  Believe  me,  the  being 
left  in  this  manner  alone  disturbs  me;  it 
may,  however,  compel  me  to  adopt  another 
modeoflife."t 

Devoted  to  honoring  and  entertaining  his 
friends,  he  thus  writes  to  his  Niccok). 


•*  My  friends  must  not  be  offended  if  I  in* 
vite  them  to  my  table ;  it  is  an  ancient  and 
universal  custom,  and  never  has,  so  fkr  as  I 
know,  been  considered  as  a  vice.  Perhaps 
you  are  displeased  with  the  expense,  and  are 
unwilling  to  have  your  parsimony  measured 
by  other  people's  liberality.  Well,  then,  live 
upon  a  pound  or  two  of  mutton, — be  as  stingy 
as  you  please, — save  your  money  to  pay 
your  taxes,  and  work  your  fingers  to  the 
bone, — I  will  get  rid  of  my  money  as  I  like."* 

In  another  Letter,  preceding  the  i^bove, 
when  he  was  a  little  Itss  excited,  he  thus  de- 
scribes his  mode  of  life  at  Rieti* 

«*Upon  arriving  at  Rieti,  I  rented  a  little 
house  upon  the  rather  lar^  river  which  runs 
along  the  city.    After  going  to  mass  in  the 
morning,  on  my  way  home  I  walk  into  the 
market,  looking  at  and  buying  what  I  stand 
in  need  of,  especially  melomi,  a  good  know* 
ledge  of  which  Lo  Zuccaro  considers  vory 
difficult  to  be  attained,  and  moreover  advises 
that  every  one  should^  to  market  for  them 
himself.    But  Zuccarys  example  has  not  so 
much  weight  with  me  as  the  authority  of  that 
excellent  poet,  Horace,  who,  dtscribing  his 
mode  of  life  in  Rome,  says,  that  he  was  ac- 
customed  to  go  into  the  market,  and  ask  the 
price  of  vegetables  as  well  as  of  wheat   Now 
I,  who  am  a  mere  nothing  in  comparison  with 
him,  have  certainly  no  reason  to  apprehend 
being  blamed  if,  in  an  almost  country  town« 
I  market  for  myself.    Having  returned  home, 
I  i*ead  or  write,  seated  in  the  grove  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  which  runs  murmuring  at 
my  feet.    After  this  I  give  my  body  the  ne- 
cessary refreshment.    The  greatest  part  of 
my  time,  I  pass  in  walking,  the  air  being 
here  very  fresh,  and  the  environs  very  beau- 
tiful, which,  to  me,  is  most  valuable.    No 
news  reaches  me  of  wars  or  tumults  ;t  I  hear 
no  complaints  of  the  warlike  preparations  of 
the  King  of  Arragon,  or  of  France :  I  am 
quite  ignorant  of  the  machinations  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  or  of  the  Florentines." 

The  followiug  extract  exhibits  Poggio  as 
one  of  those  man)r  literary  characters  with 
whom  selfishaees  is  religion,  and  sjrmpathy 
in  the  misfortunes  of  others  mere  folly  and 
stupidity : — 

*•  It  is  not  for  me  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
such  important  subjects ;  all  my  wish  is,  that 
we  should  have  the  disposition  and  the  now- 
er  of  maintaining  peace.  We  do  nothinjj 
now  but  throw  away  our  money.  But  of  this 
enouffh ;  let  afSurs  go  on  as  CJod  pleases;  all 
I  cai^  for  is,  lest  the  weight  of  the  taxes  ruia 
me."t 


*  Ep.  xziL 
t  Ep.  zvii. 
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He  does  not,  however,  continually  indulge 
in  sentiments  so  unworthy  of  him. 

"  1  have  no  more  to  say  either  upon  public 
or  private  affairs.  The  latter  are  in  such  a 
state  that  they  ai*e  next  to  nothing.  Of  the 
former  it  is  best  to  be  silent,  if  one  is  not  de- 
sirous of  being  reputed  either  a  flatterer, — a 
name  most  unworthy  of  an  upright  man,— or 
a  prating,  petulant  fellow.*  I  approve  of  the 
strict  alliance  between  us  and  the  Venetians : 
many  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  this  alli- 
ance does  us  not  much  honor,  especially  ns 
they  are  made  the  arbiters  ef  peace.  If'this 
be  so,  I  would  much  rather  fall  with  honor 
than  rule  with  ignominy .f  But  they  who 
ought  to  wish  this,  and  have  the  power  not 
to  do  so,  will  not.^'l 

Let  those  who  wish  to  understand  the 
numberless  strange  contradictions  and  in- 
consistencies of  this  man,  of  the  man  of  lite- 
rature end  of  human  nature  in  general,  read 
the  following  words : — 

"  I  know  not  how  th»war  of  Lucca,  so  fool- 
ishly begun,  will  end.  It  never  pleased  me  ; 
and  surely,  while  former  scars  stiU  remained 
unhealed,  it  Ws  imprudent  to  expose  our- 
selves again  to  new  and  dangerous  wounds. 
Cicero  observes,  that  they  who  have  justice 
on  their  side,  though  vanquished,  are  not  to 
be  despised.  I  maintain,  that  they  whose 
cause  is  a  bad  one,  are  not  to  be  praised, 
though  conquerors.  To  say  in  a  few  words 
what  might  form  the  subject  of  an  essay,  I 
never  saw,  I  never  read  of  any  republic  more 
stupid,  or  of  one  in  which  prudent  counsels 
had  less  weight.  With  great  justiaj  has 
Aristotle  defined  the  democratical  kind  of 
government  as  the  worst  of  all,  and  one  in 
which  no  virtue  whatever  can  possibly  take 
root.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  rashness  of 
the  few  may  not  prove  injurious  to  the  many. 
The  tyrant  of  Lucca,  {  who  has  so  much  op- 
pressed that  city,  and  accumulated  so  much 
wealth,  afler  being  deposed  from  office  and 
imprisoned,  has  been  put  to  the  torture,  as 
far  as  1  can  judge,  in  order  to  force  him  to 
disclose  his  treasures.  The  Lord  of  Venge- 
ance  has  manifested  his  hand  in  this ;  and, 
like  men,  cities  have  also  their  destined  hour. 
Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  our  books,  by 
which  our  attention  is  diverted  from  such 
cares." 

Whether  we  consider  Poggio  in  a  moral, 
civil,  political,  or  literary  point  of  view,  we 
shall  find  good  and  evil  mingled  in  him  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner — a  fact  which 
renders  his  familiar  Letters  doubly  interest- 
ing and    instructive.      The  style  of   these 


*  Ep.  viii. 

t  Ep.  xxxvi. 

t  Lib.  Hi.  ep.  xiii.  Respectinc  the  political  aflTairs 
of  his  um^  see  Letter  xxiv.  of  book  u.;  xvi.  of  tbo 
fourth^  ana  zx.  zzii.  and  xxiv. 

%  Paolo  GuiaigL 


Epistles  is  also,  like  their  writer,  unequal, — 
at  one  time  running  into  a  loose  Italian  La- 
linity, — at  another,  embellished  by  real  elo- 
quence, and  by  elegance  of  diction  by  no 
do  means  common."  * 

Brought  up  in  the  study  of  books,  and  in 
that  of  human  nature,  this  interesting  writer 
had  a  mind  which  well  unHerstood  in  what 
pure  and  genuine  elegance  consisted  :  he 
was  enamored  of  ancient  manuscripts  and 
of  new  customs ;  was  carried  by  the  caprice 
of  fortune,  and  by  that  of  his  own  disposition, 
to  Rome,  Germany,  and  England  ;  was  in 
the  service  of  bishops  and  popes,  and  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  most  renowned 
among  the  republics  of  his  time ;  an  eye- 
witness of  schisms,  revolutions,  and  wars,  he 
was  at  one  time  forced  by  necessity  to  beg 
to  be  received  as  a  travelling  companion, — 
at  another  was  the  mediator  between  pontiffs, 
and  honored  with  the  countenance  of  the 
princes  6f  Italy,  and  with  the  favor  of  for- 
eign monarchs ;  at  one  time  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew,  at  another  delighted 
with  the  eloquence  of  the  Fathers,  or  enrap- 
tured with  the  monuments  of  pagan  art ;  an 
admirable  translator  and  historian,  and  ob- 
scene  jester,  and  a  severe  judge  of  the  moral 
conduct  of  others ;  a  terrible  enemy,  and  a 
mild  adversary  ;  an  irreconcileable  opponent, 
but  a  mediator  among  friends ;  a  caustic 
impugner  of  the  living,  and  an  eloquent  pan- 
egyrist of  the  dead  ;  ready  to  impute  to 
others  heretical  opinions, — himself  equally 
obnoxious  to  them  ;  at  one  time  haughty,  at 
anotiber  humble ;  now  kind  and  now  harsh 
towards  his  dearest  friends  :  a  man,  in  short, 
who,  both  in  his  good  and  bad  qualities,  was 
more  a  modern  than  an  ancient, — a  type  of 
the  numerous  contrasts,  op])ositions,  and  an- 
titheses, which  render  his  own  times,  Italy, 
and  human  nature  itself,  inexplicable  riddlea* 


Art.  V. — Kaiser  Otto  der  Grosxe,  aus  dem 
aJten  Havse  Sachsen,  und  sein  Zeitalier. 
(The  Emperor  Otho  the  Great,  of  the  an- 
cient  House  of  Saxony,  and  his  times.) 


♦  His  moral  principles  may  be  seen  in  paires  3B. 
36.  37,  41,  44.  50,  62,  63,  121,  l47,  178,  181,  209,  3;Si 
and  m  Letters  xiii.  and  xvi.  of  (be  first  book,  and  in 
Letter  xviii.  of  the  second,  and  v.  and  x.  of  the  fourth. 
His  sensibility  is  exemplified  in  pages  92,  99, 107,  109. 
139,  150,  169,  172.  179.  180,  186/187,  191  19.  201 
202,  241,  283.  302  and  327,  besides  ietiers  v.  vii.  x.  and 
xxni.  of  the  third  book.  Lastly,  of  his  studies,  some 
mteresung  account  will  be  found  in  paces  1,  2,  20. 27. 
30.  59.  80,  104,  162,  190,  202,  219,  27?,  276,  27^277 
278, 281,  309,  310, 322,  323,  ^  ^4^,  as  well  ks  in  Ut- 
ter xxi*  of  the  ihtrd  book. 
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Von  Dr,  Eduard  Vehse.     8vo,     Zittau 
und  Leipzig.     1836. 

Althottgh  professing  to  be  a  life  of  Otho 
the  Greaty  one  of  the  many  distinguished 
sovereigns  who  have  borne  the  imperial  title, 
the  volume  before  us  cannot  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  interesting  and  amusing 
department  of  literature  termed  biography. 
It  contains  little  of  personal  anecdote,  and 
less  of  a  picture  of  manners  ;  and  is,  in  fact, 
merely  a  detached  portion  of  history,  chiefly 
important  under  a  philosophico. political  as- 
pect. Before  we  speak  of  Otho,  we  must, 
theretore,  explain  the  author's  views  of  the 
feudal  system,  as  it  existed  under  his  prede- 
cessors ;  and  as  Dr.  Vehse,  though  full  of 
thought,  often  profound  and  sometimes  origi- 
nal, IS  neither  the  clearest,  the  concisest,  nor 
yet  the  liveliest  of  writers,  we  shall  put  his 
ideas  into  a  form  of  our  own. 

According  to  our  author,  the  very  essence 
of  feudalism  was,  what  is  now  considered 
erroneously  if  we  are  to  trust  M.  de  Tocque- 
vilie,  as  the  purely  democratic  principle,  to 
wit,  the  advancement  of  the  highest  talent  to 
the  highest  station.  The  bravest  warrior 
and  ablest  statesman,  as  statesmanship  was 
then  understood,  was  selected  by  his  equals 
for  their  king.  This  king  was  necessarily 
well  acquainted  with  the  relative  merits  of 
the  comrades  by  whose  side  he  had  fought, 
with  whom  he  had  acted  in  critical  emergen- 
cies; and  from  amongst  them,  though  ex- 
pected to  be  his  own  prime  minister  and 
commander-in-chief,  he  selected  those  best 
fitted  to  supply  his  place  in  absence,  to  be 
his  deputies  as  governors  of  provinces,  as 
leaders  of  armies.  The  men  thus  select  ed 
bore  the  titles  of  dukes,  earls,  march-earls, 
{markgrafen,  whence  marquesses) ;  and,  sa- 
laries being  then  unknown,  the  king,  as  the 
reward  of  their  labors,  and  the  means  of  de- 
fraying the  expenses  incident  to,  or  incum- 
bent  upon,  their  official  dignity,  assigned  to 
them,  in  vassalage,  ample  domains  in  the 
provinces  committed  to  their  charge.  Hence 
was  produced  such  a  hierarchy,  if  we  may 
use  the  word  in  a  lay  sense,  of  great  men, 
as  commanded  the  respect  and  obedience  of 
the  nation. 

The  corruption  of  this  system,  of  which 
its  overthrow  was  the  unavoidable  cons» 
quence,  our  doctor  derives  from  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  opposite  principle  of  hereditary 
succession,  which  wrought  destruction  in  a 
two-fold  direction.  Upon  the  throne,  hered- 
itary  succession  occasionally,  but  inevitably, 
placed  sovereigns  of  inferior  capacity  and 
energy,  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  gov- 
erned by  favorites,  mad  immediately  incurred 
the  oontaropt  of  subjects  accustomed  to  be* 


hold  their  monarchs  the  first  in  character  a 
in  station.  Amongst  the  great  vassals,  the 
operation  of  hereditary  succession  was  dif. 
ferent;  an  occasional  weak  duke  or  earl, 
amongst  many,  being  less  important.  *  But 
the  delegated  power  intrusted  to  their  hands 
was,  perforce,  immense,  in  times  when  laws 
were  few,  manners  simple,  and  war,  in  some 
sort,  the  natural  state  of  society.  That  pow- 
er was  useful  in  fitting  hands ;  and  it  was 
innoxious  whilst  it  uniformly  reverted  to  the 
crown  at  the  death  of  the  individual  holding 
it.  But  when  the  father  transmitted  to  the 
son  his  official  power  and  official  domains, 
the  family  soon  became  too  potent  for  royal 
control  or  popukr  resistance,  and  the  coun- 
try  was  plunged  into  the  anarchy  arising 
from  multifarious  t3rranny. 

If  we  refer  to  German  history  for  the  il- 
lustration of  these  views — ^for  the  general 
reader,  the  sketches  given  in  some  of  our 
preceding  numbers,*  will  amply  answer  this 
purpose — we  shall  find  them  pretty  much 
borne  out  and  confirmed  by  facts.  We 
shall  see  the  bold  and  able,  though  rude  and 
not  over-scrupulous,  Merovingian  Frank, 
Chlodvig  (Clovis),  not  merely  conquering,  but 
actually  founding,  and,  upon  the  pure  feudal 
principle,  organizing,  a  great  empire  ;  con- 
verting to  Christianity  his  barbarian  heathen 
countrymen,  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
civilizing  them.  We  shall  see  his  talents 
and  influence  enable  him  to  transmit  his 
crown  and  authority  to  his  sons  ;  his  posterity 
rapidly  degenerate ;  all  the  great  vassals 
render  hereditary  their  offices  and  benefices : 
— which  last  word  our  author  considers  as  m 
far  more  appropriately  feudal  designation 
than  fief — and  a  state  of  anarchy  and  misery 
ensue,  which  baffles  description ;  which,  in 
our  days  of  law  an  order,  modifying  even 
revolution,  baffles  the  imagination  itself  to 
conceive. 

From  out  of  the  depths  of  this  weakness 
and  wretchedness,  we  shall  see  a  second 
great  man,  or  rather  a  short  hereditary  se- 
ries of  great  men,  viz.  Pepin  of  Heristal,  to 
go  no  further  back,  Charles  Martel,  King 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  arise  amongst  the 
Franks ;  the  first  two  acquiring  and  exer- 
cising the  power  without  the  title  of  kings, 
the  third  boldly  assuming  the  title  likewise. 
And  we  shall  further  see  the  last  of  the  four, 
who  held  this  power  more  securely  and  in- 
dependently than  his  predecessors,  who  ex- 
tended the  realm  far  beyond  the  acquisitions 
of  Chlodvig,  and  dignified  his  royalty  with 
the  elective  title  of  emperor — ^we  shall  see 
this  really  great  man,  Charlemagne,  make  it 
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oDe  of  the  main  objects  of  his  government 
to  recall  and  re-establish  thp  feudal  principle 
of  life.benefices.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
rid  of  the  hereditary  national  dukes,  who 
had  becomepretty  nearly  independent  princes 
of  the  several — ^nations  shall  we  call  them, 
or  tribes? — which  they  governed,  and  to 
which  they  belouged,  and  in  supplying  their 
places  by  earls  for  life,  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment.  But  this  really  great  man,  his  judg- 
ment  biassed  probably  by  parental  afiection, 
did  not  perceive  that,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  feudal  system  in  \jgorous  efficiency,  it 
was  equally  necessary  to  abolish  hereditary 
succession  in  his  own  family,  of  which  he 
proved  the  last  great  man.-  His  immense 
empire,  comprising  at  his  death  all  Grerman 
Germany — not  the  Sclavonian  portion — all 
France,  Switzerland,  the  greater  part  of  Ita- 
ly, and  the  north-eastern  part  of  Spain,  was 
utterly  unmanageable  by  his  feeble  descend- 
ants. New  hereditary  dukes,  markgraves, 
earls,  started  up  on  all  sides ;  and  ere  long 
the  tyranny,  anarchy,  .-debility,  and  misery 
that  had  marked  the  decline  of  the  Merovin- 
gians  was  renewed. 

The  degenerate  Carlovingians  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been,  like  the  yet  more  de. 
generate  preceding  dynasty,  supplanted,  at 
least  in  Grermany.  But,  happily  for  the 
eastern  Franks,  in  modem  parlance,  the 
Grermans,  they  became  extinct  in  the  male 
line;  and,  with  regard  to  the  throne,  the 
feudal  elective  principle  revived.  Conrad, 
duke  of  Franconia,  was  the  first  Grerman 
sovereign  not  Carlovingian.  He  was  a  man 
of  courage,  fair  parts,  and,  it  should  seem, 
of  good  intentions,*  who,  according  to  mod- 
ern  notions,  should  have  made  an  excellent 
ruler.  But  he  possessed  not  the  master 
mind  that  the  times  required,  that  could  re. 
press  seditious  turbulence,  repel  triumphant 
foreign  aggression,  re-invigorate  debility,  re- 
organize disorganization,  reduce  anarchy  to 
form  and  order;  and  his  reign  was  httle 
more  prosperous  than  that  of  hia  predeces- 
sor, Lewis  the  Child. 

It  is  said  that  Conrad,  who  had  no  son, 
sought  not  to  perpetuate  the  sovereignty  of 
his  house,  but  recommended  the  greatest  of 
his  contemporaries  as  his  successor.  Wheth. 
er  he  did  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  the  elect- 
ive principle  prevailed,  and  that  the  choice 
made  was  calculated  to  do  it  the  utmost  pos- 
sible  honor.  That  choice  was  the  greatest 
man  of  his  day,  already  alluded  to,  Henry 
Duke  of  Saxony. 

*  Conrad  has  been  accused  of  eaininff  the 
crown  unlawfully,  by  conspiracy,. and  even  bj  the 
murder  of  Lewis  the  Child ;  but  the  accusation, 
of  which  Dr.  Vehse  takes  no  notice,  appears  to  us 
unfounded. 


The  Saxons  were  the  last  of  the  Gennan 
nations  whom  their  Frank  brethren  had 
forcibly  incorporated  with  their  widely  ex- 
tended  empire,  the  last  converted  from  their 
warlike  heathen  religion ;  and  they  yet  re- 
tained  the  most  of  th^  genuine  Grerman  na- 
ture,  pure,  energetic,  and  enthusiastically 
liberty-loving,  depicted  by  Tacitus.  These 
qualities  had  been  further  guarded  from  de* 
caying  amongst  them  by  the  incessant  hos- 
tilities in  which,  from  the  time  of  their  con- 
version and  subjugation,  they  were  engajged 
with  their  fierce  and  warlike  heathen  neigh- 
bors,  the  Northman  Danes  and  the  Sclavo- 
nians.  The  dangers  ever  threatening  the 
Frank  empire  from  these  daring  and  restless 
foes,  and  the  consequent  need  of  concentrat- 
ed power  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  this 
frontier  province,  were  so  evident,  that,  even 
whilst  all  the  other  duchies  remained  vacant 
and  divided,  as  left  by  Charlemagne,  the 
Saxon  Ludolf,  said  to  be  descended  from  the 
renowned  Witikind,  was  made  Duke  of  Sax- 
ony,  and  allowed  to  transmit  his  duchy  to  his 
son. 

Henry  was  LudolTs  grandson;  by  his 
mother  aud  grandmother  he  claimed  the  ad- 
ditional illustration  of  Carlovingian  and  Bil- 
lung  blood,  and  he  was  as  much  distinguish- 
ed by  his  personal  merits  as  by  his  birth* 
But  of  his  reign,  arduous  as  glorious,  a  suffi- 
ciently Retailed  account  has  been  given  in  a 
former  number  already  referred  to ;  and  we 
shall  here  merely  observe  that  Henry,  like 
Charlemagne,  perceived  and  appreciated  the 
evil^  arising  from  the  power  of  the  heredita- 
ry dukes.  He  could  not  get  rid  of  them, 
but  he  labored  to  break  the  line  of  succes- 
sion, to  connect  them  with  himself,  when 
practicable,  by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  he  re- 
duced them  all  to  obedience.  We  now  come 
to  the  subject  of  the  volume  before  us^ — his 
son,  Otho  the  Great. 

Dr.  Vehse,  who  is,  it  seems,  a  country, 
man  of  his  hero,  appears  to  have  had  two 
main  objects  in  writing  his  life :  the  one,  to 
establish  the  superiority  of  the  Saxon  over 
the  Franconian  emperors  ;  the  other,  to  vin- 
dicate Otho  from  the  fashionably  philosophi- 
cal  imputations  of  having  sought  the  imperial 
crown  through  extravagant  ambition  or  in- 
ai\e  vanity ;  the  first  motive  being  laid  to 
hji  charge  by  such  modem  classicists  as  re- 
sent the  subjection  of  those  portions  of  Italy 
deemed  part  of  the  empire  to  a  northern 
sovereign ;  the  second,  by  modem  theorists, 
who  disdain  the  old  imperial  supremacy  as 
an  empty  gewgaw.  With  the  relative  mer- 
its of  the  two  kindred  dynasties — the  Fran- 
conian emperors  descended  from  Otho  by 
his  daughter  Luitgard — ^we,  who  think  with 
Mrs.  Malaprop  that  comparisons  are  odorous. 
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shall  not  concern  ourselves,  the  more  so,  be- 
cause we  must  individually  confess  a  foible 
for  the  object  of  Dr.  Vehse's  contempt,  the 
Franconian  Henry  IV.,  arising,  perhaps, 
from  our  having,  in  our  more  susceptible 
years,  read  a  German  tragedy,  in  four  vol- 
umes, of  which  that  persecuted  emperor  was 
the  hero.  In  his  vindication  of  Otho,  we 
think  the  Doctor  successful,  as  may  be  shown 
by  contrasting  the  two  periods  of  this  mon- 
arch's reign,  preceding  and  subsequent  to  his 
coronation  as  Emperor.  Dr.  Vehse  thus 
announces  the  appearance  of  his  protagonis- 
ta,  and  the  purpose  of  his  book. 

**  How  Otho  advanced  the  work  which  Hen- 
ry had  begun  in  Gtermany, — how  he  there 
confirmed  peace,  grounded  the  sovereignty 
of  justice,  now  organized  the  constitution  of 
state  and  church,  —  how  he  tranquillized 
France  and  Italy — pr^agated  the  gospel 
throughout  the  countries  of  Sclavonians, 
through  Denmark,  Poland,  Bohemia  and 
Hungary, — ^how  he  adorned  his  brow  with 
the  imperial  diadem,  secured  Europe  against 
the  barbarians,  and  spread  the  fame  of  his 
purely  Christian  heroism  from  our  quarter  of 
the  world  to  distant  Asia  and  Africa, — ^this  is 
what  it  will  now  be  attempted  to  exhibit." 

When  Otho  succeeded  his  father  Henry, 
Germany  seemed  prosperous  and  tranquil. 
The  dukes  not  only  concurred  in  Otho's 
election,  but  undertook,  upon  that  occasion 
for  the  first  time,  those  palace  household  ofii- 
ces,  subsequently  considered  as  the  feudal 
services  and  titles  by  which  the  several  Ger- 
man electorates  were  held.  The  Danes 
were  at  peace  with  Germany,  the  Sclavoni- 
ans tributary,  the  Hungarians  repulsed  and 
quiet.  But  this  calm,  produced  by  the  dread 
and  awe  that  Henry  had  generally  inspired, 
was  more  apparent  or  superficial,  than  real 
or  substantial.  The  seeds  of  internal  in- 
subordination and  external  war  still  existed ; 
and  when  the  sovereign  power  was  transfer- 
red from  a  wise  and  able  monarch  to  an  in- 
experienced priDce  of  twenty -four,  they  sud- 
denly germinated.  There  was,  moreover,  a 
third  source  of  evil  under  Otho,  from  which 
Henry  had  been  exempt,  to  wit,  family  dis- 
cord. The  first  symptoms  of  mischief  ap- 
peared  amon^t  the  tributary  Sclavonians. 

Henry  died  on  the  2d  of  July,  036 ;  on 
the  8th  of  August  Otho  was  proclaimed  and 
crowned;  and  on  the  28th  of  September 
Boleslaus,  the  heathen  Duke  of  one  half  of 
Bohemia,  murdered  his  brother  Wenceslaus, 
the  Christian  Duke  of  the  other  half,  renounc- 
ed  his  allegiance,  and  refused  to  pay  the  tri. 
bute  due  to  his  Christian  suzerain,  the  King 
of  the  East  Franks.  Against  him  Otho 
sent  a  Saxon  army  under  his  kinsman,  Her- 
mann the  Billung,  who,  the  following  year, 


gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  insurgents, 
and  compelled  Boleslaus  to  do  homage  and 
pay  tribute  as  before.  The  Bohemian  Duke 
seems,  however,  to  have  acquired  his  broth- 
er's shcure  of  the  duchy  by  his  fratricide. 

Whilst  this  war,  which  may  be  considered 
as  external,  was  in  progress,  internal  disor- 
ders occurred.  Arnulf,  Duko  of  Bavaria, 
died ;  whereupon  our  author  observes, — 

**  Otho  had  ascended  the  throne  firmly  resolv- 
ed to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  crown  and 
enforce  the  old  constitution,  by  whi^h  no 
prince  of  the  realm  could  attain  to  honors  or 
dignities  without  the  concurrence  of  the  su- 
preme head,  chosen  by  all  the  princes  con- 
jointly. *  *  ♦  ♦  Upon  the  news  of  Ar- 
nulTs  death,  Otho  sent  a  messenger  to  bis 
three  sons,  Eberhard,  Arnulf  the  younger, 
and  Hermann,  summoning  them  to  his  cour^ 
He  was  earnestly  bent  upon  assembling 
around  him,  according  to  old  custom,  the 
noblest  and  best  of  the  nation,  that  he  might 
personally  judge  whether  they  were  capable 
of  the  duual  dignities,  of  the  omcial  earlaoms, 
with  which,  in  cose  of  vacancies,  he  thought 
to  invest  them.  ♦  ♦  *  *  The  brothers 
did  not  obey  the  King's  summons,  but  took 
possession  of  the  duchy  as  their  heritage. 
*  *  ♦  ♦  When  Otho  heard  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, he  immediately  marched  with  an 
army  upon  Bavaria,  and  with  unanticipated 
celerity  appeared  in  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
vince, whilst  the  brothers  supposed  him  still 
in  Saxony,  occupied  with  his  preparations. 
His  first  step  was  formally  and  solemnly  to 
deprive  the  rebel  brothers  of  the  duchy,  and 
confer  this  state-dignity  upon  Berthold,  Mark- 
grave  of  the  Etsch  (Adige),  the  brother  of 
the  deceased  duke,  who  bad  from  the  first 
disapproved  of  hii  nephews*  insurrection." 

But,  before  his  arms  had  compelled  sul>. 
mission  to  his  sentence,  Otho  was  recalled 
from  Bavaria  by  an  Hungarian  incursion  in- 
to Saxony.  He  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his 
native  duchy,  and  completely  defeated  the 
barbarian  invaders,  who  never  again  attack* 
ed  Saxony,  thenceforward  directing  the  course 
of  their  ravages  to  the  South  of  Grermany. 
From  the  field  of  victory  Otho  returned  to 
Bavaria,  and  securely  invested  Berthold  with 
that  duchy. 

By  the  time  this  was  accomplished,  the 
King  was  again  summoned  northwards  by  a 
rebellion,  in  which  almost  all  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him  were  gradually  induced  to  par- 
ticipate.  Eberhard,  Duke  of  Franconia, 
brother  of  the  deceased  King  Conrad,  aspired 
to  the  throne,  and  crafiily  employed  as  the 
instruments  of  his  ambition  dupes  whom  he 
excited  to  claim  it,  sUre  of  being  able  in  due 
tme  to  set  these  deluded  pretenders  aside. 
They  were  Oti|D*s  elder  half-brother  Thanc- 
mar,  the  offspring  of  a  first  marriage  of 
Henry  s,  which  the  Church  had  pronounced 
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invalid, — ^his  younger  full -brother  Henry, — 
who  claimed  because  bom  when  their  father 
was  king,  Otho  having  been  bom  while  he 
was  only  a  duko, — and  his  brother-in-law, 
Giselbert,  Duke  of  Lotharingen,  who  claimed 
we  know  not  upon  what  grounds.  The  re- 
belh'on  ended  only  by  the  deaths  of  Thanc- 
mar,  Eberhard,  and  Giselbert ;  when  Otho 
bestowed  the  duchy  of  Franconia,  and  sub- 
sequently that  of  Lotharingen,  with  the  hand 
of  his  own  daughter,  Luitgard,  upon  Conrad, 
Count  of  Worms,  nephew  to  Conrad  and 
Eberhard.  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  the 
hand  of  Ida,  heiress  of  Swabia,  for  his  eon 
Ludolf; — these  marriages  were  concluded 
whilst  Ludolf  and  Luitgard  were  children ; 
— and,  being  cordially  reconciled  to  his  broth- 
er Henry,  he  married  him  to  Judith,  a 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Arnulf  of  Bavaria ; 
and,  upon  the  death  of  Duko  Berthold,  gave 
him  that  duchy,  as  a  sort  of  compromise  with 
the  hereditary  rights  of  Arnulf 's  descend- 
ants. This  family  rebellion  was  intermingled 
with  and  succeeded  by  wars  with  the  Scla- 
vonians  and  with  France. 

At  length,  however,  Otho's  energy  and 
ability  seemed  to  have  subdued  opposition. 
The  Sclavonians  submitted  and  paid  tribute ; 
the  Hungarians  remained  quiet ;  his  brother- 
in-law,  Louis  d'Ott^rcmcr,*  was  acknowledg- 
ed in  France ;  four  of  the  Grerman  duchies 
were  held  by  his  son,  son-in-law,  and  brother ; 
and  a  fiAh,  Saxony,  by  his  faithful  kinsman 
and  general,  Hermann  the  Billung.  A  calm- 
er day  seemed  to  be  dawning  upon  Germa- 
ny, when,  lo  the  disappointment  of  such  fair 
hopes,  the  most  fearful  rebellion  with  which 
Otho  had  yet  had  to  contend  broke  out.  The 
origin  of  this  new  rebellion  must  be  related 
a  little  more  in  detail,  as  being  in  some  mea- 
sure  characteristic  of  the  social  condition  of 
the  times. 

In  the  year  951  Otho,  then  a  widower  by 
the  death  of  Edgithaof  England,  was  invited, 
as  a  good  knight  and  true,  to  undertake  the 
deliverance  from  captivity  and  persecution  of 
the  beautiful  Queen  Adelheid.  This  fair 
supplicant,  yet  in  her  teens,  was  the  widow 
of  Lolhar,  one  of  the  contending  kings  of 
Italy,  and  his  rival  king  and  suspected  mur- 
derer, Berengar,  was  endeavoring  to  force 
her  into  a  marriage  with  his  own  son  Adal- 
bert. Otho  undertook  and  achieved  the  ad- 
venture; when  hb  success  was  rewarded 
with  the  hand  of  the  rescued  captive  and  the 
kingdom  of  Lombardy;  Berengar  having 
fled  unresisting  from  his  arms,  while  the 
Lombard  nobles  and  Lombard  cities  vied 


♦  Louis  d'  Chitremer  married  Gterberga,  the  widow 
of  Oiselbert  of  Lotharingen. 


with  each  other  in  doing  homage  and  swear* 
:ng  allegiance  to  the  triumphant  champion  of 
the  injured  princess.  Otho  thenceforward 
entitled  himself  King  of  the  Franks  and  Lorn- 
bards. 

The  King  returned  with  his  new  queen  to 
Germany,  leaving  his  son-in-law,  Conrad,  to 
complete  the  discomfiture  of  Berengar,  who, 
thoufi^h  he  had  fled,  had  not  submitted.  The 
fugitive  king  immediatelv  entered  into  nego- 
tiation with  Conrad ;  and  he,  pleased  proba- 
bly with  the  idea  of  so  promptly  despatching 
his  task,  made  large  promises  of  Otho's  favor 
to  Berengar,  on  condition  of  his  suiTcnder- 
ing.  Berengar  surrendered  accordingly, 
and  followed  Conrad  to  Magdeburg,  where 
Otho  then  held  his  court. 

But  Adelheid  had  not  yet  foi^ivcn  her  per- 
secutor, the  suspected  assassin  of  her  first 
husband  ;  and  the  youthful  bride's  influence 
over  Otho  was  not  small.  Berengar  was 
made  to  wait  three  days  for  an  audience ;  on 
the  fourth  it  was  ungraciously  granted :  he 
was  treated,  as  in  tmth  he  deserved,  harshly; 
and  referred  to  the  next  diet  for  the  decision 
of  his  fate.  Conrad  was  deeply  offended  at 
this  disregard  of  his  promises ;  and  although, 
at  the  appointed  diet,  Adelheid  formally  pro- 
nounced the  pardon  solicited  by  Berengar 
upon  his  knees,  and  Otho  restored  to  him  the 
Lombard  kingdom  in  vassalage,  the  slight 
still  rankled  in  Conrad's  mind.  In  his  wrath- 
ful mood  Ludolf  sympathized,  though  exas- 
perated by  different  and  more  unworthy 
causes.  His  natural  dislike  of  a  step-mother 
was  enhanced  by  Adelheid's  especial  friend- 
ship for  his  uncle  Henry,  of  whom  he  had 
always  been  jealous,  and  whom  she  now  es- 
tablished  more  firmly  than  ever  in  Otho's  fa- 
vor and  confidence.  In  the  beginning  of 
953,  the  son  and  son-in-law  rebelled  against 
their  father,  benefactor,  and  sovereign. 
Every  malecontent,  every  turbulent  spirit, 
joined  these  mighty  filial  insurgents;  civil 
war  raged ;  but  not  content  therewith,  Ludolf 
and  Conrad  invited  the  Hugarians  to  assist 
them,  and  again  those  ferocious  barbarians 
ravaged  southern  Germany. 

As,  however,  we  do  not  propose  to  write 
an  abridged  and  therefore  uninteresting  his- 
tory of  Otho,  and  have  now  abundantly  shown 
the  character  of  the  troubles  that  incessantly 
harassed  the  early  portion  of  hisr  reign,  it  will 
be  enough  to  state  shortly  that  the  rebellion 
was  finall  crushed,  that  Conrad  submitted, 
Ludolf  was  vanquished,  and  both  were  par- 
doned,  but,  by  the  sentence  of  their  peers,  the 
German  princes  in  diet  assembled,  deprived 
of  the  duchies  of  Lotharingen  and  Swabia. 
Franconia  was  lefl  to  Conrad,  in  considera- 
tion  of  his  earlier  submission. 

But  we  are  omitting  to  give  a  specimen  o  f 
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©ur  author's  style  of  narrative.  This  must 
not  be ;  and  as  we  shall  very  briefly  despatch 
what  we  have  further  to  say,  we  will  first  ex- 
tract and  abstract  Dr.  Vehse's  account  of 
one  of  Otho's  most  memorable  feats,  his 
great  victory  over  the  Hungarians,  which  put 
a  final  period  to  their  devastating^  incursions 
into  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  and  which, 
moreover,  is  in  our  author's  best  manner. 

"  The  King  had  just  honorably  dismissed 
with  presents  some  Hungarian  envoys,  sent, 
as  they  averred,  to  confirm  the  then  existing 
friendship  between  the  Franks  and  Hunga- 
rians, when  messengers  from  Duke  Henry 
brought  him  word  that  innumerable  hordes 
from  the  Pannonian  steppes  were  overrun- 
ning Bavaria. 

••  And  so  it  was.  An  old  writer,  the  monk 
of  St.  Gallon,  estimates  them  at  300,000  horse, 
men.  Such  enormous  multitudes  of  them, 
Germanjr  had  never  before  seen.  Reiving 
upon  their  numbers,  the)r  boasted  that,  if  the 
sky  fell  not  upon  them,  if  the  earth  opened 
not  to  swallow  them,  they  could  never  be 
conquered.  Prom  Hungarian  rage  the  peas- 
antry of  Bavaria  fled,  with  all  their  movea- 
ble property,  into  the  walled  towns,  castles, 
cloisters,  and  churches,  or  sought  refuge 
amidst  the  mountains  and  forests.  When  the 
savage  heathen  broke  into  holy  dwellings, 
the  aged  monks  were  slaughtered,  or  burnt 
in  the  same  flames  with  their  monastery,  the 
young  and  active  dragged  away  into  slavery. 
From  the  Danube  to  tne  Leche,  and  even  as 
fer  as  the  lUer  in  Swabia,  all  was  laid  waste 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  desolating  torrent 
poured  on  as  far  as  the  niountains  of  the  Black 
Forest.  Augsburg  alone,  though  protected 
but  by  low  walls  without  towers,  and  swarm- 
ing with  fugitives,  defied  their  fury.  The 
pious  Bishop  Udalrich  defended  it  with  heroic 
constancy.  He,  hia  brother  Count  Theobald 
of  Dillingen,  and  some  other  neighboring  no- 
bles, hastened  to  raise  the  walls  and  build 
towers ;  resolved,  in  the  town  thus  strength- 
ened, to  check  the  advance  of  the  Hungarians, 

or  die. 

♦  «  ♦         . 

«*  The  Hungarians  assaulted  the  ramparts. 
The  besieged  fought  like  desperate  men. 
The  bishop  himself,  seated  on  a  tall  horse, 
clad  in  his  stole,  without  helmet,  armor,  or 
•hteld,  unharmed  by  the  darts  and  stones  that 
whistled  around  him,  rode  through  the  ranks 
of  the  Christians,  exhorting  and  firing  them 
to  the  conflict.  The  Hungarians  were  re- 
pulsed. In  the  night,  Bishop  Ulrich*  caused 
the  damage  of  the  walls  and  towers  to  be  re- 
paired. Whilst  this  was  doing,  nuns,  bear- 
ing crucifixes  and  singing  psalms,  walked  in 
solemn  procession  through  the  streets ;  others, 
at  the  foot  of  the  ahar,  devoutly  implored  de- 


♦  Dr.  Vehseis  answerable  for  this  varying  orthogra- 
phy;  but  we  suspe-t  it  may  anso  from  hiB  someiiraes 
cjpying  the  old  Latin  of  the  monk,  someiimes  spell- 
ing naturally. 


liverance  from  the  tremendous  and  imminent 
danger.  The  holy  man  himself  addressed 
fervent  prayers  to  Heaven  in  behalf  of  the 
distressed  city.  It  was  Dear  dawn  ere  he  al- 
lowed his  weary  body  the  refreshment  of 
sleep. 

"  At  day-break  he  assembled  the  people  in 
the  church,  celebrated  mass,  and  administer- 
ed the  communion  to  his  harassed  country- 
men. He  then  affectionately  exhorted  them 
to  persevere  in  the  true  faith,  and  place  their 
hopes  on  Grod,  who  would  comrort  them; 
sang  the  appropriate  2dd  psalm,  and  dismiss- 
ed tne  warriors  to  their  posts. 

^  As  the  rising  sun's  first  beam  shone  upon 
the  earth,  the  seemingly  infinite  host  of  pa- 
gans approached,  encirclinff  the  town,  bring- 
ing engmes  to  batter  the  walls  that  they  were 
eager  to  climb.  Upon  the  ramparts  stood  the 
Aiigsburff  heroes,  well  armed,  silent,  grave, 
witk  fiasbing  eyes;  their  wettpuiis  j^llttered 
terribly  in  the  sunshine.  At  ibis  sight  the 
hearts  of  the  Hungarians  sank  within  them. 
They  could  not  be  urged  to  the  assault." 

This  insuperable  terror  at  sight  of  the 
worthy  citizens  of  Augsburg  may,  we  sus- 
pect, be  a  fiight  of  fancy  on  the  part  of  Bish- 
op  Uirich's  panegyrist.  At  all  events,  it  was 
not  the  only  thing  that  saved  the  town,  for  at 
this  very  moment  the  Hungarian  King  Bultz- 
ko  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  by  infor- 
mation of  Otho's  approach  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  Bultzko  hastened  with  his  barbarians 
to  meet  the  defenders  of  t^eir  native  land,  in 
whose  host  the  men  of  each  duchy  were  led 
by  their  proper  duke.  On  the  9th  of  August, 
only  the  stream  of  the  Leche  severed  the 
hostile  armies. 

"  The  Hungarians  did  not  long  hesitate.  On 
horseback  they  swam  the  impetuous  river, 
and  spread  out  their  innumerable  cavalry 
upon  the  left  bank.  When  the  King  saw 
these  hostile  swarms  stretching  beyond  the 
scope  of  vision,  he  despaired  of  its  t>eing  in 
human  power  to  resist  them.  He  said  aloud, 
that  •  If  Grod  struck  them  not,  he  and  his  little 
band  were  lost.'  Long  did  the  Hungarians 
hover  around  the  serried  German  ranks.  . 
.  .  The  King  commanded  his  brave  son-in- 
law,  Duke  Conrad,  to  lead  his  Pranks  against 
the  foe.  He,  eager  to  atone  for  past  guilt  by 
glorious  deods,  rushed  lion-like  upon  the  sa- 
vage heathen,  compelled  them  to  give  way, 
and  recovered  the  prisoners  and  booty  they 
had  taken." 

But  this  was  only  a  day  of  skirmish ;  the 
next  was  to  prove  decisive* 

«  On  St.  Lawrence's  day,  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, at  day-break,  the  Kingr,  on  his  knees, 
alone  before  God,  confessed  his  sins,  and  vow- 
ed that,  if  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  would 
this  day  grant  him  victory  and  life,  he  would, 
in  honor  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  vanquisher  of 
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Iire»*^  found  a  bisbopnc  at  Merseburg.  The 
pious  Bishop  Ulrich  now  celebrated  mass,  and 
(>tho»  after  receiving  the  sacrament  from  his 
kands,  addressed  hid  army,  exhorting  them  to 
conquer  or  die  in  the  cause  of  their  country 
snd  their  religion. 

«•  When  he  nad  spoken,  the  King,  grasping 
sword,  shield,  and  the  holy  spear,  sprang  on 
liorseback.  He  was  the  I'rst  to  charge  the 
Ibe,  as  beseems  a  king  who  rules  over  gallant 
men.  By  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun  the 
armies  encountered.  In  close  order,  protect- 
ed by  their  shields,  man  pressing  upon  man, 
the  Germans  advanced  against  the  enemy. 
The  foremost  ranks  of  the  Hungarians  resist- 
ed  stoutly;  but  more  end  more  resistlessly 
did  the  uermans  press  forward.  At  length 
many  barbarians  fled  in  terror,  and  a  general 
panic  seized  the  heathen.  Their  array  was 
Droken,  their  disordered  bands  driven,  press- 
ing confusedly  upun  each  other,  towards  the 
Lroh,  where  the  fleetness  of  their  horses  was 
unavailing.  Fearful  was  the  sweep  of  the 
German  sabre  amidst  the  tumult. 

'<Otho  pursued  the  flying  Hungarians  until 
night-fall.  Immense  numbers  perished  in  the 
flight,  some  by  the  edge  of  the  German  sword, 
some  in  the  names  of  the  villages  in  which 
they  sought  concealment,  others  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Lech,  up  the  precipitous  banks  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  climb.  The  bed 
of  the  river  is  said  to  have  been  choked  with 
dead  bodies.  The  camp  of  the  Hungarians, 
with  captives  innumerable,  with  a  booty  in 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels  of  inappreciable  va- 
lue, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.    *    * 

•*  Many  a  German  hero  had  fallen  in  the 
battle.  Amongst  others,  the  Franconian  Duke 
Cmirad,  to  whose  sword  the  victory  was 
mainly  due.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle  and  of 
a  sultry  summer  day,  he  had  loosened  his 
cuirass  to  breathe  freely,  and  at  that  moment 
an  Hungarian  arrow  pierced  his  throat.  His 
death  dischai^ed  his  debt  to  his  country,  and 
he  saw  his  earnest  desire,  to  wash  uway  the 
blot  of  disloyalty  with  his  heart's  blood,  ful- 
filled.   The  king  wept  over  him.    *    ♦ 

"Fearfully  did  the  exasperated  peasant 
avenge  his  sufferings  upon  his  heathen  op- 
prettsors.  Many  were  mutilated,  crucified, 
tortured  to  death  ;  others  were  buried  alive. 
Of  the  whole  enormous  host,  according  to 
Keza,  their  own  historian,  only  seven,  and 
those  deprived  of  their  ears,  escaped  to  bea 
the  news  of  their  defeat  to  Hungary.  *  » 
Never  since  have  the  Hungarians  attempted 
a  plundering  incursion  into  Germany,  or  any 
other  country :  they,  who  had  made  Europe 
a  desert,  henceforward  remained  at  home  and 
tilled  the  soil." 

But  even  this  glorious  victory  could  not 
insure  tranquillity  to  Otho's*  government. 
Again  we  see  the  Sclavonians  withholding 
their  tribute,  foreign  war,  and  internal  distur- 
bances.     In  Italy,  Berengar  revolted  ;  Otho 


♦  Scofier*8  might  think  fire  vanquished  him,  at  least 
his  body,  since  St.  Lawrence's  martyrdom  was  by 
broiling  on  a  gridiron. 


sent  his  penitent  son,  Ludolf,  against  him  ; 
and  Berengar,  when  his  arms  failed,  is  said 
lo  have  removed  his  victorious  adversary  by 
poison.  Again  Otho  visited  Italy,  as  the  min- 
ister of  retributive  justice  upon  the  crimes  of 
Berengar,  and  again  Berengar  fled  from  the 
avenger. 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that,  after  fi- 
nally subduing  his  rebellious  vassal,  and  re- 
establishing  his  own  authority  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  Otho,  in  November,  961,  received  the 
iron  crown  of  Lombardy  from  the  hands  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  in  the  cathedral  of 
that  city ;  and  then,  repairing  to  Rome,  was, 
in  February,  962,  crowned  Emperor  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  St.  Peter's  churchy 
by  Pope  John  XII.  Hereupon  Dr.  Vehso 
remarks : 

"  This  imperial  dignity  was  now,  as  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Great,  (Charlemagne,) 
simply  the  supreme  protecting  sovereignty 
of  all  churches  and  nations  in  western  Christ- 
endom. The  emperor  was  the  supreme 
champion  of  the  Christian  world ;  and,  in  this 
sense,  Otho,  after  his  coronation  at  St.  Peter's, 
in  addition  to  his  sceptre,  bore  a  globe  on  his 
seal.    *    * 

**  From  this  time,  Italy,  so  long  a  prey  to 
disorder  and  lawlessness,  was  restored  by 
Otho  to  peace,  prosperity,  and  social  order. 
*  ♦  The  Lombards,  who,  in  the  dissolution 
of  all  legal  and  moral  relations,  had  fallen  mlo 
the  very  depth  of  anarchy  and  barbarism,  ob- 
tained, through  their  connection  with  their 
kindred  Germans,  in  the  energetic  nature  of 
their  new  countrymen,  a  model  after  which 
to  re-invigorate  and  re-elevate  themselves. 
In  fact,  even  Italian  writers  acknowledge, 
that,  through  the  union  of  Lombardy  with 
Germany,  at  least  so  long  as  Otho  and  the 
other  Saxon  emperors  reigned,  new  life  was 
introduced  into  Lombardy,  and  the  seeds  of 
that  heroic  spirit  were  generated,  which  in 
aftertimes  displayed  such  grandeur  in  the  re- 
publican institutions  of  the  Lombard  towns.'' 

It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  Italians 
ought  not  to  object  to  th!s  subjection  to  Ger- 
man emperors.  But  what  is  still  more  to  our 
purpose,  and  perhaps  still  more  remarkable, 
is  nat  from  this  time  forth,  for  the  i^emain- 
der  ot  Otho's  reign,  whether,  as  some  readers 
may  suspect,  as  the  fruit  of  his  previous  vic- 
tories, or,  as  Dr.  Vehse  conceives,  out  of 
reverence  for  his  imperial  dignity,  Germany 
was  unassailed  by  foreign  foes,  undisturbed 
by  internal  sedition.  So  completely  was  this 
the  case,  that  Otho  for  years  together  ruled 
that  long-turbulent  country  by  deputy,  chiefly 
occupying  himself  with  expelling  the  Sara- 
cens from  Italy,  conquering,  the  Neapolitan 
provinces  from  the  Greek  empire,  and  ob- 
taining the  hand  of  a  Greek  imperial  princess 
for  his  son  by  Adelheid,  Otho  II.  In  all  these 
objects  he  was  successful.     But  they  are  so 
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inferior  in  importance  and  interest  to  his  ear- 
lier struggles  and  wars,  that  we  think  it 
enough  to  mention  them  as  amongst  our  au> 
thor's  proofs  that  Otho  judged  wisely  in  seek- 
ing the  imperial  crown. 

We  cannot  lay  down  the  pen  without  ob- 
serving that  this  book  abounds  with  awk- 
wardnesses of  expression  such  as  actually 
confound  us,  when  proceeding  from  a  writer 
of  Dr.  Vehse's  evident  learning  and  scholar, 
ship.  Such  for  instance,  to  take  an  example 
xyr  two  at  random  amongst  many,  as  senten- 
ces left  actually  imperfect,  or  expressing  the 
direct  contranr  of  their  evidently  necessary 
meaning,  by  the  omission  of  a  word  or  of 
several  words,  the  repetition  of  the  word  die 
in  immediate  succession,  as  die^  die^  die ; 
which  the  English  reader  may  exemplify  to 
himself,  by  conceiving  such  a  combination 
of  the  word  thai  in  its  different  relative  and 
demonstrative  capacities.  We  should  ascribe 
such  faults  to  the  printer,  were  typographical 
errors  of  so  glaring  a  character  probable,  we 
might  almost  say  possible,  in  a  second  edi- 
tion,  which  this  calls  itself,  and  were  the  book 
not  provided  with  errata,  amongst  which  none 
of  them  appear.  It  should,  however,  be  ob- 
served, that  the  errata  consist  chiefly  of 
pieces  of  additional  information,  collected  ap- 
parently  after  even  this  second  edition  was 
printed. 


Aet.  VI. — 1.  Be  VAri  Modeme  en  Alle- 
magne.  Par  M.  le  Comte  A.  de  Raczyn- 
ski.     Paris.  1836.     Tome  1.  4to. 

2.  Die  neuere  Deutsche  KunH.  Berlin. 
1886.     IsterBand.  4to. 

This  magnificent  volume,  the  first  of  a 
work  that  is  to  be  completed  in  three  vol- 
umes,  published  simultaneously  in  French 
and  German,  is  illustrated  by  eighty  engrav- 
ings on  wood,  executed  by  the  most  eminent 
artists  in  France,  Germany,  and  England, 
with  a  separate  cahier  of  twelve  larger  en- 
gravings. The  noble  author  has  prefixed 
to  this  volume  an  Introduction,  containing 
preliminary  observations  upon  the  theory  of 
the  Beautiful,  the  Ideal,  and  the  Sublime ; 
upon  thp  history  of  Painting  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  in  modem  Italy ;  upon  the 
art  of  Ck>loring,  and  upon  Collections  and 
Connoisseurs. 

The  following  extract,  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  painting  in  Greece  and  Italy,  will 
give  the  reader  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
turn  of  thought  and  expressiooy  distingaish. 


ing  this  work  ifrom  others  on  the  same  luU 
ject. 

«*  The  progress  of  ideas  appears  to  haVe  iti 
regulated  course,  and  we  might  be  tempted  to 
believe  that  in  this  respect  there  exist  mimut« 
able  rules  to  which  our  moral  organization  It 
subjected ;  yet,  if  it  is  true  that  institutionf 
can  influence  the  duration  and  the  prosperity 
of  states,  that  education  corrects  or  modifies 
the  natural  defects  of  men,  we  may  be  allows 
ed  also  to  believe  that  a  salutaiy  direction 

f;iven  to  the  study  of  the  arts  is  capable  of 
urthering  their  progress  or  delaying  their 
decline.  To  point  out  a  danger  is  firequeotly 
sufficient  to  avert  its  effects. 

**  Let  us  examine,  under  this  point  of  view, 
the  painting  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  Italy. 

*«  Polygnotus,  of  the  island  of  Thasos,  creal^ 
ed  kfstorical  painting  in  Greece,  above  fiv6 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ha 
painted  in  encaustic,  and  he  knew  how  to 
give  such  solidity  to  his  works,  that  his  Battle 
of  Marathon  at  Athens,  though  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  air,  contmued  in  perfect 
preservation  for  the  space  of  nine  hundred 
years.  This  picture  at  length  tempted  the 
rapacity  of  a  Iloman  proconsul,  who  carri^ 
it  away.  Polygnotus  made  several  copies  of 
his  picture  of  the  Taking  of  Troy,  one  of 
which  was  at  Athens  and  another  at  Delf^i. 
Among  the  figures  in  this  grand  compositioa 
was  that  of  Cassandra,  the  daughter  or  Priam, 
at  the  moment  when  her  modesty  was  sinking 
under  the  most  cruel  outrage.  Through  the 
veil  which  covered  her  face  might  to  dis- 
cerned the  expression  of  shame  and  the  flush 
upon  her  brow.  Polygnotus  also  introduced 
into  the  same  picture  the  portrait  of  Elpinice^ 
the  daughter  of  Miltiades  and  sister  of  Cimon, 
who  had  brought  him  to  Athens.  He  painted 
Tartarus  at  Delphi.  This  was  one  (^  the 
richest  of  all  the  compositions  attributed  to 
this  master ;  it  contained  eighty  figures.  This 
artist  excelled  in  what  the  Greeks  called  eth« 
nography,  or  the  art  of  painting  manners, 
passions,  and  characters. 

**  Apelles  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cos ; 
he  belonged  to  the  school  of  Sicyone,  the  ri- 
val of  that  of  Athens.  He  threw  a  grace  and 
elefi^ance  into  painting.  His  Dicma  surround- 
ed by  Nymphs  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Tay- 
getus  has  been  admired  as  a  happy  and 
charming  conrjposition.  He  is  not  less  cele- 
brated for  his  Venus  of  Cos,  in  which  he  took 
Phryne,  the  courtesan,  for  his  model. 

•*  A(;tioa  also  established  a  reputation  in  the 
graceful  style.  His  most  celebrated  picture 
was  the  Marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roxana. 
In  this  piece  were  seen  a  number  of  Loves 
plaving  with  the  arms  and  the  cuirasof  Alex- 
ander, while  others  lifted  up  Roxana's  veil 
and  uncovered  part  of  her  charms. 

**  Zuexis,  who  produced  a  Helen  that  was 
highly  esteemed  by  contemporary  artists, 
lived  sixty  years  'after  Polygnotus.  It  was 
superior  for  finish  and  coloring,  but  was 
never  equalled  in  regard  to  expression. 

**Parrnasius,  contemporary  with  Socrates, 
enriched  the  Temple  of  Mioerva  with  his 
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Prometheus.      Accerding   to    Seneca,     bi 
painter  caused  a  slave  to  be  put  to  the  torture, 
in  order  that  he  might  serve  as  a  model  for 
that  figure.    This  painter  was  obscene  and 
exaggerated. 

"  rrotogenes  acquired  renown  by  his  laly- 
6U8 ;  Pausias  by  his  Glycera.  Zuexis,  of  Si- 
cily, also  had  celebrity.  Mention  is  likewise 
made  of  Pauson  and  Dionysius.  Against  the 
former  it  is  alleged  that,  instead  of  imparting 
real  dignity  to  his  figures,  he  gave  thf^n^  rath- 
er the  air  of  actors  on  the  stage ;  he  delight- 
ed also  in  exaggeration  and  caricature. 

«*The  Rhyparographoi  painted  the  interior 


Rome,  that  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  that  of 
Monreale  near  Palermo,  and  many  others, 
were  adorned  by  mosaics  attributed  to  Greek 
artists,  or  rather  workmen  of  that  period. 
These  performances  are  rude  and  shapeless  ; 
but  they  are  the  first  stones  of  a  solid  found- 
ation and  of  a  magnificent  structure. 

••  It  may  be  asserted,  with  some  appearance 
of  reason,  that  the  Greeks  awakened  the  arts 
in  Italy  from  their  slumber ;  but  we  should 
have  perhaps  still  stronger  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  without  them  painting  would  have 
arisen  from  its  ruins ;  for  among  all  nations 
theie  as  been  an  epoch  for  poetry  and  the  arts. 


of  kitchens,  shops,  and  such  like  subjects :  another  for  fanaticism,  another  ibr  the  positive 


others  devoted  themselves  to  a  class  which 
the  Greeks  called  Dreams.  Some  attempts 
in  this  Ime  were  to  be  seen  at  the  Lyceum  at 
Athens. 

•*  Aerial  and  linear  perspective  wer|  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  Herculaneum  shows 
us  that  the  Romans  had  made  very  little  more 
progress  in  this  very  important  part  of  the  art 
of  painting. 

"  The  human  mind  then  is  continually  turn- 
ing in  the  same  circle.  Do  you  not  fancy 
that  you  recognize  Michael  Angelo  in  Polyg- 
notus!— Between  Apelles  and  tophael  there- 
semblance  would  perhaps  be  perfect,  if  the 
one  had  not  been  mspired  by  Paganism  and 
the  other  by  the  Christian  religion.  Action 
is  our  Albano. 

**  Zeuxis  was  to  Polygnotus  what  the  Ca- 
racci  were  to  the  heads  of  the  schools  of  Italy 
in  the  best  period.  Parrhasius  was  the  Rubens 
of  his  time.  To  him  may  also  be  likened  all 
those  painters  of  Italy  who  borrowed  their 
subjects  from  the  Martyrology,  as  well  as 
those  modem  artists  who  mistakenly  delight 
in  atrocious  subjects.  Lastly,  the  Ostades, 
the  Breushels,  and  the  Rega%  never  suspect- 
ed, probably,  that  they  were  Rh3T)arographoi. 

"  Does  not  the  portrait  of  Elpmice,  in  the 
Taking  of  Troy,  remind  us  of  the  modem 
anachronisms  of  those  donatrici  of  Italian 
paintings,  or  rather  of  those  portraits  of 
popes,  sovereigns,  and  other  patrons  of  the 
arts,  whom  the  painters  have  intro4luced 
among  the  apostles  of  the  Last  Supper,  in 
transfigurations,  and  in  Gospel  subjects  in 
general.  In  Greece,  as  subsequently  in  Ita- 
ly, in  proportion  as  artists  attained  facility  of 
execution,  and  made  advances  in  the 
mechaidcal  departments  of  painting  and  in 
the  theories,  genius  declined,  and  with  it  dis- 
appeared feeling  and  expression. 

"pr»lygnotu3  it-ipartrd  grandeur  to  his 
subjects.  Dionyskis  ixpresemed  hi3  with 
truth.  Pauson  debased  those  wiiich  he 
chose. 

"  We  shall  now  turn  to  painting  in  Italy, 
and  examine  its  revival,  its  progress,  and  its 
decline. 

^  "  If  wew  oald  look  for  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  revival  of  arts,  we  must  go  oack  to  the 
year  1200.  Athens  had  already  fertilized  of 
old  the  soil  of  Italy  ;  it  was  again  from  those 
regions,  from  Byzantium,  that  it  received  the 
first  examples  of  a  regeneration  so  rich  in 
glorious  results.    The  church  of  St.  Paul  at 


sciences,  and,  lastly,  another  for  sophistry, 
cold  scepticism,  and  licentiousness.  This 
last  epowh  is  the  grave  of  the  noble,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  generous,  for  it  is  the  tri- 
umph of  vanity  over  feeling. 

••  Cimabue  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
in  the  time  of  St.  Louis  and  Dante  :  Andrea 
Tafi^,  Giunta  Pisano,  and  Guido  of  Sienna  be- 
long to  the  same  epoch. 

"In  the  fourteenth  century  painting  be^n 
to  be  studied  in  some  of  its  departments,  but 
it  had  not  ceased  to  be  defective.  It  was  dry 
and  inanimate.  The  draperies  were  stifi^,  an- 
gular, and  heaped  without  plan  and  without 
reserve.  The  extremities  were  badly  drawn 
and  frequently  too  large  ;  the  limb^  harsh, 
without  muscular  substance,  the  groupes  in 
straight  lines ;  but  in  the  heads  we  begin  al- 
ready to  discover  tmlh,  often  correctness, 
sometimes  even  expression.  In  this  century 
painting  made  but  little  progress  ;  yet  Gioito 
di  Bondone,  a  pupil  of  Cimabue's,  and  aeon- 
temporary  of  Petrarch's,  alone  overleaped 
difficulties  which  were  insurmoutable  to  the 
artists  of  his  time.  His  followers  in  the  ca- 
reer of  the  arts  in  the  fourteenth  century 
profited  little  by  his  example ;  thus  it  may  be 
said  that  Giotto,  like  the  morning  star,  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  light  of  day,  but 
did  not  impart  it. 

"  The  fifteenth  century,  that  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medicis,  the  Great,  the  Magnificent,  the  Fa- 
ther of  the  People,  had  the  glory  of  giving 
birth  to  the  greatest  geniuses  of  painting,  to 
all  those  who  in  the  succeeding  century  be- 
came the  founders  of  the  different  schools  of 
Italy.  To  say  that  so  early  as  the  com- 
mencement of  that  century  the  Medicis  were 
great  and  powerful,,  is  to  fix  with  accuracy 
the  epoch  of  the  revival  of  the  arts  In  this 
century  painting  had  not  yet  entirely  shaken 
off  the  defects  of  the  preceding  ages,  but  it 
was  inspired  by  a  pure  feeling ;  it  was  pre- 
cise and  natural.  Repose,  tranquillity,  and 
devotion,  generally  pervade  the  productions 
of  this  time.  They  are  almost  universally 
deficient  in  movement ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
this  is  a  defect  in  painting.  They  may  be 
charged  with  the  want  of  aerial  perspective. 
I  have  also  perceived  in  many  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  century  gross  faults  in  draw- 
ing ;  for  instance,  heads  too  small  for  the 
length  of  the  bodies,  and  features  to  small  for 
the  face:  this  epoch  is,  nevertheless,  the 
most  interesting  of  all.    The  feeling  which 
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animated  the  painters  of  that  thme  was  the 
feeling  of  a  new  htart,  timid,  natural,  warm- 
ed With  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful,  but 
with  a  mild  enthusidsra,  which,  when  it; 
swerved  from  the  truth,  did  so  in  a  graceful 
manner.  They  were  the  amiable  errors  of 
youth,  all  of  them  arising  from  sensibility. 
Such  were  Beato  An^lico  da  Fiesole,  Ma- 
saccio,  Giovanni  Bel  lino,  Titian's  master,  Pe- 
rugino,  and,  above  all  others,  Raphael,  in  his 
adolescence,  and  the  amiable  Francesco 
Francia.  Never  did  any  of  the  nwst  finished 
works  of  Raphael  so  deeply  move  me  us  his 
Sposalizie.  While  gazing  on  that  picture  I 
felt  a  delight,  an  emoUon,  an  agitaUon,  that 
I  cannot  expniss. 

•*  Ghiberti  has  left  us  in  his  gates  of  bronze, 
a  durable  monument  of  his  superior  genius. 
Giotto  would,  trom  his  works,  deserve  to 
have  a  place  allotted  to  him  here  rather  than 
among  his  contemporaries.  Cima  de  Co- 
negliano,  Ghirlandajo,  Michael  Angelo's  mas- 
ter, L«  Verocchio,  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  mas- 
ter, and  Mantegna,  whose  example  animat- 
ed  the  pencil  of  Correggio,  lived  about  the 
year  1500. 

••  The  most  glorious  age  of  painting  was 
that  of  Leo  X.,  Francis  I.,  Charles  V.,  Cosmo 
de  Medicis  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
Tasso." 


The  first  chapter  of  Count  Raczynski's 
work  contains  a  history  of  painting  in  Grer- 
many  since  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  a  short  period  of  thirty-five 
years,  but  rich  in  important  results,  in  great 
names,  such  as  Cornelius,  Wach,  and  &ha. 
dow ;  and,  above  all,  distinguished  by  the 
foundation  or  revival  of  the  schools  of  Mu- 
nich, Dusseldorf,  and  Berlin.  The  latter 
capital  has  wimcssed  the  flourishing  growth 
of  the  kindred  arts  of  Sculpture  and  Archi- 
tecture, springing  up  side  by  side  with  Paint- 
ing, and  adorned  with  the  immortal  works 
of  Rauch  and  Schinkel.  The  same  period 
has  also  been  marked  in  political  history  by 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
after  its  downfel  in  1806-7,  with  reforms 
suited  to  the  real  wants  of  an  enlightened 
age,  and  at  the  same  time  conformable  to  its 
original  genius  as  a  military  and  civil  state, 
where  discipfine,  order,  and  economy,  give 
strength  and  harmony  to  the  practical  admin- 
istration. It  has  also  witnessed  the  founda- 
don  of  the  new  universities  at  Boun  and 
Berlin :  the  perfecting  of  the  other  means 
of  popular  and  scientific  instruction  ;  and  the 
conciliation  of  the  just  claims  of  a  Protestant 
slate  with  the  principles  of  religious  freedom 
by  an  equitable  concordat  with  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  church.  But,  in  all  that  apper 
tains  to  art,  Bavaria  may  fairly  challenge 
her  equal,  if  not  superior,  share  of  honor 
with  Prussia  :  and  the  example  of  both  these 
States  has  kindled  throughout  Germany  a 


generous  flame  of  emulation,  giving  new  life 
and  activity  to  that  intellectual  land.  Bven 
the  smallest  princes  and  communities  of  the 
Confederation  are  ambitious  of  not  being 
left  behind  in  this  noble  race  for  the  palm  of 
superiority  in  mental  cuUivation,  so  much 
more  estimable  in  the  eye  of  reason  than  the 
blood-stained  laurels  of  war.  The  conse- 
quence  has  been  a  great  improvement  in 
public  taste,  and  a  rapid  progress  in  art* 

The  second  chapter  of  our  author's  work 
treats  of  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place 
in  these  respects  during  the  last  thirty  years* 
This  epoch  is  coincident  with  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Jena,  which,  though  apparently  fatal 
to  Gemrjan  independence,  was,  in  truth,  the 
commencement  of  a  reaction  against  the  as- 
cendency of  Prance,  gradu  dly  obtained  by 
the  influence  of  her  language,  literature,  and 
taste,  not  less  than  by  her  arms  and  arts  of 
policy.  The  insurrection  of  the  princes  and 
people  of  Germany  in  1813,  to  throw  ofl*the 
yoke  of  Napoleon,  had  been  long  prepared 
by  a  silent  revolution  in  the  public  mind^ 
adapted  to^  revive  the  old  national  feeling  of 
exclusive  patriotism.  This  revolution  was 
produced,  among  other  means,  by  the  reviv. 
ed  study  of  ancient  Grerman  models  in  art 
and  literature,  contrasting  with  the  French 
and  classical  models,  the  first  of  which  were 
exclusively  paironizcKl  by  the  great  Frederic^ 
and  the  last  had  too  long  monopolized  the 
the  public  estimation.  One  of  the  principal 
authors  of  this  intellectual  revolution  was 
Frederic  Schlegel.  In  his  publications  which 
appeared  in  the  periodical  called  Europe^  and 
his  lectures  on  the  history  of  literature  de- 
livered at  Vienna  in  1810,  he  appealed  to 
the  venerable  monuments  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture  with  which  Germany  is  covered — to  her 
popular  poetry,  which  kept  alive  the  national 
language  and  literature  from  the  age  of  chi- 
valry— of  the  Hohenstaufien,  to  that  of  the 
Reformation,  of  Luther,  whose  translation 
of  the  Bible  fixed  the  standard  of  the  lan- 
guage, and,  however  defective  in  Biblical 
criticism,  is  still  the  most  perfect  model  of 
the  pure  German  tongue.  The  Reformation 
thus  strengthened  the  prose  literature  of  Ger- 
many, though  its  influence  was  unfavorable 
to  poetry,  and  fatal  to  the  arts,  which  were 
nurtured,  livpd,  and  breathed  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  otd  rvlip:ion.  The  architecture 
called  Gothic  was  symbolical  of  the  Catholic 
faith, — its  my  ♦cries, — its  consolations, —  its 
dogmas.  Sculpture  and  painting  also  com- 
bined to  mould  the  hearts  of  its  votaries  to 
religious  love  for  t  e  blessed  Saviour,  his 
spoiless  mother,  the  glorious  company  of 
saints,  the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  These 
wei*e  the  subjects  ou  wiiich  the  old  masters 
delighted  to  labor.     But  the  school  of  Al- 
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brecht  Durer,  Lucas  Oranach,  and  Hans 
Holbein,  which  promised  so  much»  had  no 
successors  worthy  of  these  great  artists,  who 
were  sustained  by  the  spirit  of  warm  and 
lively  devotion,  and  by  the  patronage  of  a 
rich  and  bountiful  church. 

•«  Sed  vixerunt  fortes  ante  Agamemnon." 
At  the  time  when  Schlegel  wrote,  the  works 
of  Van  Eick  were  hardly  known  :  other 
great  masters,  such  as  Hemmcling,  Mabuse, 
and  Schoreel,  were  almost  entirely  forgot- 
ten :  and  the  public  had  no  idea  whatever  of 
the  state  of  art  in  Germany  previously  to  the 
time  of  Van  Eick.  The  world  is  principally 
indebted  to  the  labors  and  researclies  of  the 
brothers  Boisser^e  of  Cologne  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  that  Grermany  possessed  a 
flourishing  school  of  painting  before  the  four- 
teenth century ;  and  that  this  school,  as  well 
as  all  the  schools  of  Italy,  derived  their  ori- 
gin  fn»ra  the  Byzantine  in  one  unbroken 
chain  of  continuatk)n.  The  torch  of  Art, 
like  that  of  Science,  has  been  thus  handed 
from  the  illustrious  Greeks  to  their  modem 
successors  and  rivals.  Van  Eick  was  the 
creator  of  a  purely  Grerman  school.  His 
works  are  characterized  by  a  simplicity  and 
purity  of  sentiment,  which  we  seek  in  vain 
among  those  of  his  predecessors,  whatever 
might  be  their  merits  in  other  respects.  We 
must  look  for  the  distinctive  character  of  old 
German  art  in  the  works  of  this  epoch,  and 
those  of  the  fifteenth  century — ^the  times  of 
Durer  and  Holbein.  In  subsequent  paint- 
ings we  recognize  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
and  Flemish  schools  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries. 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Messrs.  Boisser6e  is  highly  in- 
teresting. In  1803,  these  young  men  visited 
the  collections  which  had  been  formed  at 
Paris,  under  the  auspices  of  Bonaparte,  and 
filled  with  the  trophies  of  the  French  arms, 
gathered  in  the  various  lands  they  had  sub- 
dued.  Among  the'-e  was  a  gallery  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  the  works  of  the  oldest 
masters.  The  study  of  these,  directed  by 
the  lessons  of  Frederick  Schlegel  in  literature 
and  philosophy,  first  excited  in  their  minds 
a  passionate  love  for  the  history  of  ancient 
art.  Smitten  with  this  now  afl^ection,  they 
returned  in  1804  to  their  native  city  of  Co- 
logne, that  venerable  capital  where  religion 
and  art  had  found,  from  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, a  sanctuary  rarely  disturbed  by  war 
and  revolution.  The  secularization  of  the 
churches  and  monasteries  was  then  going 
on,  and  the  works  of  art  which  escaped  the 
grasp  of  the  French  commissaries  fell  into 
the  hands  of  picture-dealers.  Our  two 
brothers  availed  themselves  of  this  propit-ous 


opportunity  to  commence  the  formation  of  a 
museum  of  old  paintings,  which  was  gra- 
dually enriched  by  the  works  of  German 
and  Flemish  artists.  This  collection,  which 
has  since  become  the  property  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  embraces  three  periods  in  the 
history  of  art.  The  first  includes  the  whole 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  works  of 
Co'Ogne  artists  of  the  school  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Byzantine-Rhenish 
School  (  Byzantinisch  -  Rheinische  Maler- 
Schule),  from  its  evident  imitation  of  the 
Byzantine  style.  To  the  latest  period  of  this 
school  belongs  William  of  Colo£^ne,  who  lived 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
was  then  considered  the  best  contemporary 
painter  of  Germany.  This  was  the  epoch 
of  transition  from  the  traditional  and  conven- 
tional style  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire to  the  imitative  painting  of  tho  Ger- 
mans.  William  of  Cologne  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  painter  of  the  great  picture 
representing  the  Patron  Saints  of  the  City  in 
the  Rathscapeile,  which  was  removed  in 
1810  from  the  Town-House  to  the  Cathe- 
dral. In  taking  it  down  from  the  wall,  the 
date  of  1410  was  discovered,  which  identified 
it  with  the  age  of  that  artist,  who,  we  know, 
was  still  living  in  1430.  Got  he  calls  this 
picture  "  the  zenith  of  the  arts  ;"  and  Schle- 
gel speaks  of  it  in  terms  still  more  enthusias- 
tic. Without  going  the  whole  length  of  his 
admiration,  we  may  observe  that,  although 
many  of  the  figures  of  this  noble  picture  pre. 
serve  the  conventional  forms  and  expressions 
of  the  oldest  style  of  Grerman  art,  others 
manifest  that  deep  study  of  nature  which 
had  already  begun  to  mark  a  new  epoch. 
As  to  this  oldest  style,  F.  Schlegel  has  dis- 
covered in  a  very  curious  poem  of  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach,  entitled  Parceval,  a  pas- 
sago  which  proved  that  even  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century  the  merit  of  the  painters 
of  Cologne  and  Maestricht  was  ])roverbial, 
and  confirmed  the  opinion  which  the  Bois- 
ser6es  had  formed  of  the  merit  of  the 
works  of  the  German  artists  of  that  remote 
period. 

The  second  period  in  this  collection  em- 
braces the  works  of  John  van  Eick  and  the 
pupils  of  this  school  who  immediately  follow, 
ed  him  :  Hemmeling,  Hugo  van  der  Goes, 
Israel  von  Meckenem,  Michel  Wohlgemuth, 
Martin  Schdn  and  others.  To  the  third  and 
last  period,  which  extends  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  belong  Durer,  Lucas  van  Leiden, 
John  de  Maubeuge,  Schoreel,  Cranach,  Hoi- 
bcin,  and  their  pupils,  among  whom  may 
already  be  perceived  the  influence  of  the 
Italian  school. 

This  collection,  which  was  gradually  aug- 
mented to  the  number  of  more  than  two 
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hundred  pictures  by  purchases  in  Grermany 
and  the  Netherlands,  attracted  more  and 
more  the  attention  of  artists,  learned  men, 
and  the  public  in  general.  Gdthe,  Canova, 
Tborwaldsen,  and  Schlegel  united  to  bestow 
the  meed  of  approbation  on  the  labors  of  its 
founders.  A  portion  of  it  was  removed  to 
Heidelberg,  where  Gdthe  came  to  see  the 
pictures  and  their  owners.  In  the  first  num. 
ber  of  his  publication  upon  "Art  and  Anti- 
quity," he  avowed  his  conviction,  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  visit,  of  the  connection  between 
the  Byzantine  school  and  that  of  Grermany 
previous  to  Van  Eick,  as  well  as  the  distinct, 
ive  character  and  development  given  to  the 
German  school  by  this  great  master.  The 
entire  collection  was  subsequently  removed 
to  Stuttgard,  where  the  King  of  Wurtemberg 
provided  a  spacious  gallery  foi  its  reception. 
Here  the  finest  specimens  were  lithographed, 
accompanied  with  historical  notices.  The 
whole  collection  was  purchased  in  1827  by 
the  King  of  Bavaria  for  375,000  florins,  and 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  palace  of  Schleis- 
heim.  Prince  Hardenberg,  prime  minister 
of  Prussia,  had  before  offered  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  500,000  florins  to  the  same  ob- 
ject, one.half  to  bo  paid  to  the  Messrs.  Bois. 
ser6e,  and  the  other  half  devoted  to  the  ex. 
penses  of  establishing  and  preserving  the 
collection  at  Berlin  under  their  superintend- 
ence. For  some  reason  not  explained,  this 
offer  was  rejected. 

The  reaction  thus  produced  in  Grermany 
in  favor  of  the  most  ancient  school  of  art 
certainly  went  further  than  was  warranted 
by  good  taste  and  sound  judgment.  Many 
a  picture  has  been  sold  at  an  extravagant  I 
pnce  merely  because  it  combined  all  the  ap- ; 
propriale  defects  of  this  school,  thus  leaving  j 
no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  At  the  time, 
-when  tills  mania  raged  in  Germany,  the, 
Italians  were  accustomed  to  say,  in  qpeaking 
of  some  worm.eaten  tavola  which  Could  find  I 
no  market  on  their  side  of  the  Alps  :  "  Ques- 1 
ta  Toba  farebbe  Jigura  in  Gerfnania"  But ' 
not  all  the  amateurs  of  Gothic  art  were  de- ! 
ceived  by  the  mere  stamp  of  age. impressed ! 
upon  its  works.  The  reaction  in  its  favor ! 
was  mainly  directed  against  the  theatrical  I 
contortions,  the  exaggerations  of  grace  and  | 
force,  which  marked  the  French  school  of! 
painting  in  the  time  of  the  republic  and  the  i 
empire ;  an  epoch  when  trajedy  and  the 
ballot  exercised  a  despotk:  sway  over  art, 
and  secured  to  the  gigantic  and  the  aflected 
a  monopoly  of  admiration.  Many  pictures 
have  been  composed  in  Grermany  under  the 
influence  of  this  violent  reaction  ;  but  its 
force  is  spent ;  and  it  no  longer  produces 
the  effect  of  false  imitation  of  Gothic  models 
in  the  works  of  German  artists.     The  reli- 


gious character,  the  purity  of  sentiment,  th« 
charm  of  physk>gnomy,  pi^ominant  in  these 
models  is  still  gefaerally  acknowledged  ;  but 
these  qualities  no  longer  render  amateurs  or 
artists  blind  to  their  faults. 

Whilst  the  Messrs.  Boisser^e  were  thus 
employed  in  collecting  the  works  of  the  old 
Grerman  masters,  Mr.  Solly,  an  English  ama- 
teur residing  at  BeHin,  formed,  under  the  ad- 
vice  of  Mr.  Hirt,  a  German  archaBologist  of 
great  learning  and  taste,  a  vast  collection  of 
old  Italian,  German,  and  Flemish  pictures, 
of  very  unequal  merit,  amounting  to  3000  in 
number.  This  collection  was  purchased  in 
1820,  by  the  Prussian  government,  for  the 
sum  of  610,000  thalers.  From  the  whole 
number  of  pictures  about  a  thousand  were 
selected  and  placed  in  the  magniflceni  mu- 
soum  at  Beriui  erected  by  Schinkel.  Among 
the  German  and  Flemish  pictures  in  this  gal- 
lery  many  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
beauty.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  altar-piece  of  Ghent,  by  Van  Eick  ;  the 
Passion  of  Hemmeling  ;  and  the  portr  lit  of 
Holbein.  Those  of  the  Italian  school  are 
all  anterior  to  Raphael,  and  many  of  these 
old  rc'.iques  do  not  offer  the  same  interest 
with  those  above  noted,  especially  after  the 
impressk>ns  left  by  the  galjeries  of  Itlily  of 
the  masters  from  whose  hands  they  proceed. 
The  whole  collection  is  admirably  arranged 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  painting  in  differ* 
ent  ages  and  countries.  In  this  respect  the 
gallery  of  Berlin  is  highly  instructive. 

Various  other  public  and  private  collec- 
tions  have  been  recently  formed  in  Grermany. 
Among  others  Mr.  Bettendorf  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  possesses  a  numerous  collection  of 
old  masters,  among  which  are  two  fine  Hem- 
melings.  Councillor  Kruger,  of  the  same 
city,  and  Councillor  Mayer  of  Minden,  have 
collected  a  small  number  of  ancient  Weslpha- 
lian  pictures  anterior  to  Albert  Diirerj  which 
seem  to  differ  somewhat  in  their  character 
from  the  school  of  Cologne,  but  are  inferior 
in  merit  to  the  works  of  Van  Eick  and  Hem- 
meliii«i.  Mr.  Lyeversberg  of  Cologne  also 
possesses  a  very  curious  collection.  That 
ofCanonWalraff  has  since  his  death  become 
the  property  of  the  city,  and  contains  many 
pictures  whose  merit  is  independent  of  their 
antiquity.  The  coUecuon  of  Mr.  Nagler, 
minister  of  state,  and  intendant  ganeral  of  the 
Prussian  pos%  at  Berlin,  is  rich  in  objects  of 
art,  both  national  and  foreign.  It  is  only 
since  ihe  wars  of  Napoleon,  since  the  seleo- 
tion  by  Denon  in  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands  of  the  works  of  old  masters  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Paris,  and  since  the  formation  of 
the  Boisser6e  gallery,  that  the  pictures  of 
the  ancient  Grerman  school  have  risen  so 
high  in  public  estimation.     To  those  already 
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mentioned  may  be  added  that  of  the  Last' 
JjHgment;    an  altar-piece   at  Danlzig,   by 
Van  Eick,  (engraved  in  liiu  work  of  Ctjuut 
Raczynsky)  ;  the  Passion  of  our  Savk)ur,  in , 
the  Cathedral  at  Lubeck  ;  the  Burgomaster 
of  Basle,  in  the  gallery  at  Dresden,  by  Hol- 
bein;   the  altar-piece  of  Ghent,  of  which, 
several  compartments  stiil  remab  there^  and 
others,  from  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  the  gallery  at  Berlin  ;  the  four  Apostles,  I 
and  Albert  Durer's  portrait  by  himself;  and  , 
the  frescoes  of  the  same  master  at  Nurem-  - 
here. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  present  volume 
contains  a  remarkably  interesting  account  of 
the  new  school  of  Dusseldorf,  founded  by 
Schadow,  which  we  have  not  room  to  ex- 
tract. The  fourth,  is  on  the  subject  of  his. 
toiical  painting  ;  the  fifth,  on  the  transition 
from  the  historical  to  the  Crenre ;  the  sixth, 
on  the  Genre;  the  seventh,  on  landscape 
painting.  The  first  volume  is  terminated  by 
the  journal  of  the  author's  recent  visit  to 
Paris,  with  a  notice  on  the  state  of  paint- 
ing in  France  as  evinced  by  the  last  exhi. 
bition.  The  second  volume  (not  yet  publish- 
ed) will  be  devoted  to  Munich  and  the  South 
of  Grermany.  The  third  volume  to  Berlin  and 
the  North  of  Germany,  including  the  works  of 
German  artists  residing  in  foreign  countries. 
We  shall  look  forward  with  increased 
interest  to  the  forthcoming  volumes  of  a 
work  full  of  valuable  information  on  tlie  art 
of  Painting  and  its  history,  conveyed  in  a 
style  at  once  clear  and  elegant,  and  embel- 
lished with  beautiful  illustrations  from  a  kin- 
dred  art  which  has  recently  attained  such 
perfection. 


Art.  VII. — Wamfkund  Asra;  das  ist,  der 
Gl&hende  und  die  Bluhende.  Das  dltesie 
Fers  sche  ramantische  Gedieht.  Im  funf- 
tekafi  adgezogen  von  Jo!ieph  von  Ham- 
mer.  (Wamik  and  Asra;  that  is,  the 
Glowing  and  the  Blowing.  The  most 
ancient  Persian  Romantic  Poem.  Trans- 
fer the  fifth :  into  Grerman  by  Joseph  von 
Hammer.)     Wien.     1833. 

The  work  which  we  now  introduce  to  the 
English  reader,  and  which,  after  a  lapse  of 
about  seven  hundred  years,  has  been  re- 
covered from  oblivion  by  the  learned  orient- 
alist.  Von  Hammer,  is  not  merely  curious  a» 
a  specimen  of  the  oldest  style  of  romantic 
writing  in  Persia,  for  this  could  interest  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  reading  world  ; 
nor  even  as  afibrding,  by  casual,  and  appa- 


rently r-light,  but  nevertheless  striking  r«;fer- 
ences,  an  insight  into  nome  peruhariiies  of 
the  system  of  Fire-workship  m  that  ancient 
realm.  It  becomes  important  to  the  general 
scholar  and  antiquary  as  combining  in  their 
most  ancient  form  much  or  most  of  those  re- 
ligious  principles  which  hitherto  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  see  only  in  the  moie  cor- 
rupted and  separated  state) ;  and  attracts  the 
notice  of  all  cultivated  minds,  by  affording 
evidence  of  both  how  far  the  mystk»l  taste 
of  the  modern  Persian  poets  extends  back 
into  antiquity,  and  that  it  owes  its  direction, 
not  only  to  the  more  obvious  causes  to  which 
it  has  heretofore  been  attributed,  namely,  a 
deficiency  or  perversion  of  judgment,  and 
the  activity  of  eastern  indolence,  that  seeks, 
by  the  wildness  and  ingenuity  of  its  wander- 
ings,  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  steady 
and  progressive  advances  in  intellectual  cul- 
tivation, but  to  the  very  grounJ  and  frane- 
work  of  their  religious  system  itself.  It  is 
now  demonstrable,  in  feet,  that  the  errors  of 
taste  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  sprung 
as  of  necessity  from  the  fundamantal  errors 
of  their  religious  code,  with  which  it  was, 
and  more  especially  in  its  origin,  closely  con- 
nected. It  was,  an  I  is,  little  more  than  an 
illustration  of  that  theological  system  which 
adopted  and  expanded  one  of  the  oldest  doc- 
trines of  the  aboriginal  Hindoo  race  into  the 
basis  of  its  own,  and  saw  in  Deity,  not  merely 
the  source  and  ruler  of  creation  and  the  origin 
of  light,  but  also  the  warm  and  vivifying  es- 
sence that  became  life  in  the  animal  and  vege- 
tation in  the  plant ;  that  infiised  into  maUer  itself 
the  properties  ofsptrti,  and  gave  to  spirit  at  the 
same  time  the  properties  of  ma//er,  as  though 
neither  could  exist  without  the  other ;  and  as 
it  bestowed  feelings  on  the  soul  of  man,  it 
lent  also,  and  equally,  lustre  to  the  flower  at 
his  feet.  Every  part  of  existence,  therefore, 
became  in  the  new  creed,  even  more  than 
in  the  old,  an  actual  ray  of  divinity ;  and 
this  latter,  though  raised  above  the  Theos 
of  the  Hermetics,  and  the  Narmfan,  or  Els- 
sence,  of  the  Brahmins,  (which  ^ere  both 
simply  nejptive  and  positive,)  inasmuch  as  it 
possessed  mlelligence  in  itself,  and  was  con- 
fessedly etherial,  yet  only  existed  as  an  ad- 
jective or  dependent  principle,  contained  in, 
or  combined  with,  materiality. 

From  a  system  which,  however  beautiful 
in  some  parts,  still  disseminated  on  the  wholo 
ideas  so  indefinite  and  incomprehensible  as 
those  of  the  Magi,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
much  perversion  might  arise.  Adapted  as  it 
was  to  the  unfixed  and  extravagant  genius 
of  the  age  it  pretended  to  enlighten,  it  became 
but  a  source  of  deeper  darkness  to  the  people 
that  embraced  it.  It  was  one  further  de- 
parture  firom  the  truth,  one  more  iiuk  in  liie 
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chain  of  error.  With  enough  of  celestial 
verity  to  attract,  and  but  too  much  of  human 
infirmity  to  confab,  the  senses  of  those  who 
sought  to  scan  this  new  revelation,  it  wrapped 
its  eager  votaries  in  a  cloud  of  light  that 
prevented  them  from  bnholding  the  actual 
gloom  of  their  own  situation.  Since  it  pos- 
sessed  no  certainties,  every  thing  was  per- 
mitted to  ima^ation ;  and  thus  the  mind 
that  felt  itself  free  to  join  the  Creator  at  its 
own  pleasure,  neglected  or  disdained  the 
duties  by  which  alone  we  learn  ho  can  be 
reached  ;  or,  haply,  with  that  hlind  presump. 
tion  that  since  received  the  name  of  Soofiee- 
ism,  saw  nothing  in  the  Godhead  but  his  own 
perfect  and  pervading  soul. 

It  was  thus,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
doctrines  of  Zerdusht,  thai  arose  the  confusion 
of  the  material  and  immeUerial,  even  in  their 
purest  state.  The  same  groundwork,  brought 
previously  into  Europe  by  Pythagoras  and 
others,  did  not  produce  the  same  extrava- 
gance here ;  for  the  genius  of  Greece  was 
already  restrained  and  correct,  and  probably 
influenced  in  no  small  degree  by  the  spirit  of 
Spartan  severity.  This,  though  unfavorable 
to  the  growth  of  literature  at  home,  ye*  pre- 
served a  standard  of  rigid  sense  that  tended 
to  check  its  exuberance  elsewhere ;  but  unfor- 
tunately its  power  did  not  extend  to  the 
£ast«  and  their  imagination  rioted  uncon- 
trolled,— from  the  earliest  periods  of  history, 
if  we  are  to  trust  all  extant  historians, — ^but 
undoubtedly  from  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Fire-worship  by  Darius  Hystaspes. 
The  errors  of  Magism  and  Infidelity  have 
been  referred  by  learned  authorities  to  the 
time  of  the  Sassanides  for  a  commencement, 
but  surely  from  want  of  sufficient  considera- 
tion. Infidelity,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
existed  from  the  very  beginning,  and  formed 
almost  an  integral  part  of  the  original  sys- 
tern ;  and  as  human  beings  are  supposed  by 
some  to  be  bom  with  the  germ  of  the  dis- 
order that  is  to  carry  them  to  their  grave,  so 
the  Zoroastrian,  like  all  other  religions  of 
mortal  origin,  contained  in  itself  the  seeds  of 
its  dissolution.  The  downfal  of  tlie  first 
Persian  empire,  and  the  neglect  of  its  wor- 
ship during  the  five  centuries  that  preceded 
the  ascendance  of  the  Sassanides,  with  the 
consequent  interruption  of  religious  feeling, 
and  the  interfusion  of  novelty  during  that 
period,  all  tended  to  produce  the  contrarieties 
of  opinion  which  characterized  the  reign  of 
that  dynasty,  and  which  was  indubitably 
much  assisted  by  the  imperfections  of  the 
new  sacred  books,  compiled  by  Ardshir's 
order  from  the  feeble  or  fanciful  recollections 
of  the  priests,  which  were  after  so  long  an 
interval  necessarily  crude  and  contradictory, 
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and  full  of  monstrous  and  vitiated  imaginings, 
as  we  possess  them  at  the  present  day. 

But  imagination,  thus  prone  in  iu  abuse  to 
pervert  the  truth  of  reh'gion,  possesses  also 
in  itself  a  certain  redeeming  power  to  save 
something  at  least  from  the  degradation  that 
must  ensue  were  that  sacred  system  alto* 
gether  subverted  ;  and  preserves,  though 
only  for  a  time.  This  power  is  manifested 
in  poetry.  The  historian  nmy  roach  truth 
by  the  sure,  though  slow,  process  of  compar- 
ison ;  the  philosopher  may  obtain  it  by  in- 
duction, and  as  such  establish  it  to  the  world ; 
but  the  quick  sense  of  tlie  poet  feels  it  intui- 
tively. While  the  former,  as  the  loftier 
forms  of  creation  receive  the  coming  light  and 
assist,  by  reflecting,  its  immediate  diffusion 
over  earth,  he  is  as  the  cloud,  soaring  and 
separated  from  the  coarser  sphere  of  mor- 
tality,  that  glows  with  its  earliest  beam,  while 
beneath  him  all  as  yet  is  darkness.  Unfor- 
tunately too,  like  that  cloud,  his  mind  is  una- 
menable  to  any  regular  and  material  laws. 
He  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  really  irreligious, 
because  the  beautiful  of  his  thoughts  exists 
but  in  the  pure :  on  the  other  hand,  he  can 
seldom  be  confined  in  reality  to  the  creed  of 
a  particular  sect,  for  his  spirit  is  universal, 
and  wants  the  patience  of  control.  But  the 
grossness  of  vice  forms  no  part  of  his  nature  ;^ 
It  is  in  fact  the  antagonist  principle  to  his  be- 
ing, which  expires,  like  the  torch,  in  a  wholly 
corrupted  atmosphere;  or  where  it  burns, 
burns  only  by  separating  the  finer  portion 
from  impurity.  He  errs,  and  oflen,  for  sach 
is  the  lot  of  humanity ;  but  his  spirit  will 
strui;^le  in  its  better  moments  against  mental 
and  corporeal  pollution,  for  it  is  akin  to  a  no- 
bler nature. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  whatever  de- 
gree of  licentiousness  prevailed  among  the 
people,  and  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mazdak,  it  extended  to  the  court,  that  the 
composition  before  us  should  be  free  from  the 
extrinsic  impurities  that  clouded  religion  at 
the  time  it  was  written;  for  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  a  mene  dimnior.  Wamik  and 
Asra  are  personifications  of  the  two  great 
principles  of  heat  and  vegetation ;  the  vivify, 
ing  energy  of  heaven,  and  the  correspondent 
productiveness  of  earth ;  the  glowing  and  the 
blowing,  as  we  may  term  them,  in  imitating 
the  learned  translator's  interpretation.  The 
tale  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Noushirvan  the 
Just ;  consequently  between  the  years  531 
and  579  of  the  Christian  era — a  period  re. 
markable  in  Persia  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Fables  of  Bidpai,  and  the  ganje  of  chess,  from 
Hindoostan.  It  partakes,  therefore,  of  the 
mystical  feeling  inseparable  from  the  tenets 
of  Zerdusht,  and  was  written  originally  in  the 
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Piehlivi,  then  the  general  language  of  Persia, 
and  which  prevailed  even  down  to  the  times 
of  the  Abhasides. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  ancient  dialect, 
whether  Aramaean  or  Sanscrit,  as  differently 
affirmed,  we  rtast  be  allowed  to  offer  a  few 
remarks,  without  however  going  mto  any 
lengthened  and  irrelevant  detail.  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  ChaWaic  words,  which  are  consid. 
ered  to  establish  the  connection  at  least,  if 
not  the  formation,  of  the  language.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  and  others  of  the  learned  have 
advocated  the  derivation  of  the  Pehlivi  from 
the  Chaldee ;  whilst  the  opposite  opinion  has 
been  espoused  by  profound  scholars,  equally 
and  even  more  entitled  to  our  attention.  As- 
suredly,  unless  ttuth  lies  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, we  may  say  without  affectation  non 
nostri  tanias  componere  Hies :  but  in  fact  it 
may  not  be  difficult  to  discover  the  source  of 
the  error  that  misled  Sir  William  Jones,  if 
error  it  is ;  and  it  is  not  so  great  as  imagined. 
We  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  over  the  map 
of  Asia  to  observe  the  wide  diffusion  of  a 
single  language.  The  Hebrew  was  one  of 
its  dialects ;  and  this  race,  confined  by  reli. 
gious  prepossessions  and  paucity  of  numbers, 
spoke  on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine  nearly 
the  same  language  as  the  Pheenicians  ;  as  we 
find  it,  vitiated,  in  the  Carthaginian  scenes  of 
Plautus,  though  with  modifications.  Cog- 
nate  with  the  Hebrew  is  the  Chaldaic,  which 
we  trace  through  Mesopotamia  and  Persia 
into  Tatary;  and  the  fact  that  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Celtic,  or  Erse,  enabled  Vallan- 
cey  to  decipher  at  Petersburg  a  till  then  un- 
known inscription  brought  from  Mantchou 
Tatary,  and  written  in  the  Ogham  character, 
(the  Sanscrit  Agham  ?  and  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  Irish  alphabets ;  itself  scarcely  more 
rude  than  the  inscriptions  on  Babylonian 
brides,  wheth<?r  alphabetic  or  not,)  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  that  the  same  Erse  served 
him  likewise  to  read  the  Carthaginian  passa- 
ges alluded  to,  on  the  other ;  demonstrate  the 
identity  of  language  between  the  30th  and 
40th  degree  of  latitude  over  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Asia.  This  difi^usion  (>f  Celtic  is  sup- 
ported  by  two  facls,  not  genorally  known,  we 
believe : — the  wandering  Northmen,  or  Nor- 
maiis,  in  their  piratical  descents  on  the  Ger 
than  and  French  coasts  styled  themselves, 
Mantchous :  as  though  of  that  Tatar  race 
A  second  curious  circumstance  was  stated 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since,  namely, 
that  the  Irish  on  board  a  vessel  could  hold  a 
freer  communication  with  the  natives  of 
Goree  than  with  the  Welsh,  from  the  greater 
similarity  of  language.  The  circumstance, 
as  it  is,  seems  to  point  to  what  we  must  con- 
gider  the  obvious  conclusion  and  confirmation 


of  Bochart ;  viz.  that  much  presumed  Chal- 
daic is  Tataro-Cettic.  The  fact  that  no  lan- 
guage but  the  Hebrew  preserves  a  trace  of 
the  confusion  of  tongues  is  an  argument  of 
their  formation  subsequent  to  that  event ;  and 
that  the  Hebrew  is  the  sole  original.  O'Con- 
nor, w«  think,  mentions  something  akin  to  it 
in  his  Irish  Chroniclcjs,  which  may,  if  credited^ 
confirm  its  direct  Hebrew  derivations. 

Writers  desirous  of  inquiring  into  the  ori- 
gin of  the  difference  of  languages  have  paus- 
ed, as  they  well  might,  at  this  dilemma: 

Did  mankind,  entering  new  countries,  find 
them  uninhabited  ?  If  so,  how  came  they  to 
forget  their  own,  and  form  a  new  language 
there? 

Or  did  they  find  them  inhabited?  If  so^ 
whence  came  the  settlers  and  their  speech? 

By  adhering  to  the  Jewish  Scripture,  even 
overlooking  its  miraculous  testimony,  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  a  solution. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  decided 
conviction  that  the  original  general  language 
of  the  middle  line  of  Western  Asia,  that  is  ta 
say,  between  about  the  30th  and  the  40th  de- 
gree North,  was  this  prinuBval  tongue ;  so  far 
as  remains  have  come  down  to  us.  And  the 
only  probable  theory  of  the  formation  of  Ian- 
guages,  so  far  from  controverting  this  opin- 
ing,  confirms  it,  to  the  best  of  our  belief.  Ad- 
mitting that  a  rude  Hebrew  formed  the  dia- 
lect ofthe  first  family  of  mankind ;  wayward, 
accidental,  and  compulsory  stragglers,  from 
thence,  towards  the  East  and  West,  might, 
nay,  must  have  been  detached  at  various 
times,  long  before  any  period  to  which  regu- 
lar tradition  or  history  could  by  poifsibility 
reach  :  at  times  too,  when  the  terms  of  inter- 
course were  confined ;  the  names  of  objects 
and  wants  few ;  and,  not  impossibly,  the  very 
organs  of  thought  and  utteiance,  such  as  we 
now  possess  them,  in  some  or  a  great  degree 
undeveloped  :  and  there  is  nothing  difiicult  to 
conceive  in  this ;  in  our  daily  increasing  in- 
tellectual and  social  intercourse  we  make 
more  terms  than  we  lose.  Settling  then,  with 
their  families,  in  distant  places,  fresh  names 
for  fresh  objects  would  be  required,  and  for* 
mer  ones  be  partially  forgotten  with  the 
things  they  represented.  This  process  be- 
ing continually  repeated,  the  original  s^.rag. 
gling  setth^rs  <»f  Tatary  could  retain  little, 
those  of  China  next  to  nothing,  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Noah  and  Chaldea,  while  their  own 
would  long  remain  unfixed  and  fluctuating. 
The  dialects  of  intermediate  colonies  would 
be  gradually  lost  in  the  more  copious  lan- 
guage of  numerous  communities,  who,  seat- 
ed in  fertile  locations,  would  increase  their 
own  numbers  and  atiract  strangers — and  form 
at  length  codes  for  language,  as  well  as  for 
law.      It  is  bcaicely  necessary  to  add  that 
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children,  separated  at  some  of  these  abori- 
ginal stations  by  death  or  accident  from  their 
parents,  would,  if  tkey  survived,  be  compelled 
to  new  designations  for  objects,  an^l  one  such 
instance  would  found  a  new  language:  as 
has  probably  been  the  case  in  some  islands. 
Traces  of  the  Chaldaic  are  found  in  all  other 
tongues :  and  the  exceptions,  which  are  few, 
can  be  easily  accounted  for,  from  some  acci- 
dental cause  such  as  we  have  assigned,  and 
which  it  IS  scarcctly  possible  should  not  occa- 
sionally operate.  As  it  is,  however,  ia  cases 
of  difficulty  the  Celtic,  if  any,  is  the  general 
t3olvent.  The  Polynesian  tongues  are  doubt- 
Jess  sprung  from  later  migrations. 

Long  after  the  seed  of  fresh  languag<3s  was 
thus  sown,  the  original  family,  whose  pro- 
gressive increase  must  have  been  infinitely 
more  rapid  than  that  of  their  scattered  offsets, 
would  naturally  spread  and  carry  their  own 
speech  through  the  Bast  and  the  West  in  la- 
titudes  similar  to  those  of  their  own  land : 
and,  though  repulsed  from  particular  points, 
their  general  superiority  of  numbers  and  ci- 
vilization would  avail  to  give  the  general  cha- 
racter of  their  race  and  speech  to  the  cea- 
tral  continent — ^though  lost  to  the  extremes. 
Thus  the  separated  Egypdan  formed  his  sim- 
flimple  tongue,  and  the  remote  Chinese  his 
monosyllabic.  The  peninsular  but  contigu- 
ous Arab,  departed  less  from  the  original 
than  the  peniTtsuIar,  but  distant,  Indian :  and 
the  farther  promontory,  divided  between  In. 
4iaii  and  Chinese,  and  the  Archipelago,  owe 
traces  of  their  connection  with  the  parent 
land  rather  to  Arabian  and  Indian  enterprize 
than  Noachidal  civilization.  In  truth,  the 
circumstance  that  all  these  countries  possess 
an  extensive  line  of  sea-coast  accounts  for  a 
rast  increase  and  modification  of  terms  in 
all:  as  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  also. 

Three  tongues  alone  of  the  civilized  an- 
cient world  prefer  a  just  claim,  in  our  opin- 
ion, to  the  title  of  primitive  or  simpiiform. 
The  structure  of  the  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  and 
Cbinese,  differs  essentially.  The  first  is  ob- 
tained but  in  fraOTfients :  the  second  is  pre- 
served to  a  high  degree  by  the  fortunate  con- 
currence of  religious  and  accidental  causes 
that  have  confined  the  tongue  and  its  speak- 
ers within  certain  bounds.  Jewish  seclusion 
also  is  as  far  removed  from  the  sage  or  timid 
isolation  of  China,  as  the  narrow  and  jealously 
preserved  remains  of  the  former  vary  from 
the  monosyllabic  infinity  of  tho  latter  language. 

If  the  Hebrew  parent  dialect  originated  the 
•emi-universal  Celtic,  this  deserves  to  class 
with  the  Arabic  and  the  Sanscrit.  The  copious- 
ness of  the  first  apfiears  to  spring  from  its 
unceasing  use;  of  the  second  from  natural 
vigor;  of  the  third  from  elaboration.  The 
Erse  is  essentially  oral ;  the  Arabic,  though 


elaborated,  seems  boldly  to  follow,  in  its  irregu. 
larity  of  declension  and  conjugation,  that  of 
nature  herself;  the  Sanscrit  is  an  artificial  pevw 
fection.  Each  bears  the  character  of  its  na- 
tive soil. 

The  Erse,  by  its  paucity,  and  almost  in* 
capability,  of  scientific  terms,  is  cieariy  the 
tongue  of  an  earliest  people,  polish^d  by  in. 
tercourse,  but  not  by  science.  Their  own 
records  bear  out  no  more* 

The  Arabic,  combining  all  the  dialects  of 
Arabia  into  one  language,  shows  how-  one 
mode  of  departure  from  the  original  languege 
^Hebrew)  could  have  occurred — i.  e.  hy 
aialectical  or  vulgar  corruptions — so  as  to 
differ  entirely  now  from  the  Hebrew, 

The  Sanscrit,  by  selecting  a  portion,  audi 
rejecting  the  rest,  of  one  or  more  establishedl 
languages,  offers  another  mode  of  depactui6(> 
(in  order  to  establish  its  own  religious  and 
scientific  systems.) 

If  such  then  is  the  ease  with  mriUen  lan^ 
guages,  afier  their  own  formation  of  a  gram^ 
matical  system — which  Hebrew  and  Zend 
certainly  possessed  at  the  time  of  fomoing 
Arabic  and  Sanscrit — what  might  not,  nay, 
what  must  not^  have  been  done  with  unfixed 
and  oral  tongues,  unreduced  yet  to  system 
by  grammars?  The  necessary  absence 
(and  loss)  of  those  unwritten  tongues  pre- 
vents  our  obtaining  evidence,  but  the  con- 
clusion is  inevitable  nevertheless. 

Philologists  overlook,  in  their  love  of 
grammar,  the  fact  that  wandering  tribes  could 
not  have  th^m.  They  carried  in  migration 
the  primitives  of  speech  only  ;  hence  we  find 
in  every  earliest  tongue  the  primitives  de. 
rived,  or  altered  from,  Hebrew,  and,  however 
disfigured  in  sound,  framed  pn  its  principle. 
Every  ancient  tongue  we  have  is  corrupted 
Hebrew  in  its  primitives  at  least. 

The  Teutonic,  Gothic,  Armenian,  Tibetan, 
Sclavonic,  and  Sarmatian,  with  various  others, 
seemed  rather  compound  or  complex  than 
primitive  tongues.  In  the  formation  of  such 
many  words  probably  were  arbitrarily  se- 
lected,  and  others  similarly  rejected;  and 
hence  a  vast  diversity ;  as  wider  separation, 
difference  of  ear,  imperfect  articulation,  or 
even  whim,  might  suggest.  We  have 
known  an  infant  that  could  perfectly  articu- 
late ma-ma,  yet  invariably  incapable  of  pro- 
nouncing pa-poy  otherwise  than  pey-pee,  till 
two  years  old  :  many  substitute  da-da:  this 
belongs  to  articulation.  For  difference  of 
ear,  why  does  the  Indian  prefer  chahna ;  the 
Frenchman,  cracker;  the  Briton,  to  spit; 
each  as  the  best  representative  sound  of  the 
action  ?  is  it  choice  or  whim  1  And  can  this 
last,  or  some  imperfection  of  utterance,  have 
called  up  the  **  three-fold  Hecate  "  of  Hot- 
tentot   pronunciation  ;    the    Ungua-pakUial 
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clttck;  the  lingua-denial  kuck;  and  the 
fahxtiaUaspirate  that  defies  imitation,  and 
leaves  behind,  at  immeasniable  distance,  the 
Teutonic  gutturals,  and  pectoral  of  Arabian 
humanity. 

We  have  thus  classified  languages,  not  so 
much  according  to  their  dates,  as  to  their 
mode  o(  formation :  1st,  of  necessity ;  *2d, 
of  scientific  arrangement ;  8d,  of  selected  or 
accidental  adoption :  and  now  turn  to  our 
original  theory  to  prove  that  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent  with  ihe  Biblical  account.  The  cases 
of  Cain  and  Lamech*  show  that,  not  death, 
but  separation  from  the  community,  was  the 
punishment  of  the  most  serious  crimes,  muT' 
der  and  manslaugkler^  in  tlie  antediluvian 
ages ;  and  therefore  in  all  probability  cod- 
tinued  so  for  some  time  after  the  Flood,  and 
in  all  email  communities.  The  quarrels  of 
their  servants  induced  the  segregation  of 
Abram  and  Lot. 

Though  the  tongue  or  dialects  of  the  dif. 
ferent  Noachidse  differed,  yet  "  the  whole 
Barth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one 
speech  "  even  afterwards ;  unless  we  are  to 
imagine  that  the  building  of  Babel  was  prior 
to  the  separation  into  "countries  and  na- 
tions :"  and  that  consequently  here,  as  else- 
where in  Scripture  circumstances  are  related 
slightly  out  of  the  chronological  order :  and 
the  one  in  point  does  assuredly  seem  a  pa^ 
renihesis  in  the  History  of  the  Grenerations. 
Nor  would  any  difiiculty  offer  in  the  phrase 
**  as  they  journeyed  from  the  East,"  since 
the  Hebrew  sip  rendered  Easiy  signifies 
equally  and  more  properly  the  ancient  or 
original  land:  which  in  the  present  case 
would  be  North,  if  referring  to  Ararat,  where 
the  Ark  rested.  The  inhabitants  of  Earth, 
gathered  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  build  a  tower 
that  its  top  "  may  reach  unto  heaven."  The 

*  The  epeech  of  Lamech,  which  has  been  deem, 
ed  obecure,  is  decisive  on  this  point.  Cain,  though 
a  fratricide,  was  not  to  be  punished  with  death,  for 
9even.fold  vengeance  was  to  follow  his  destroyer. 
Lamech,  who  killed  the  stranger  that  wounded 
him,  was  to  have  his  life  guarded  by  a  seventy 
timet  seven-fold  vengeance.  The  first  distinction 
between  murder  and  homicide. 

Observe  that  the  cause  of  strife,  though  revolt, 
ing,  is,  or  seems  to  be,  darkly  hinted  in  the  He- 
brew :  and  this  reading  is  supported  by  the  Ghal. 
daic  Lamech  would  scarcely  do  more  than  allude 
to  it,  before  his  wives  ;  but  was  justified  for  resist, 
inff  unto  the  death ;  and  seems  to  anticipate,  as 
did  Cain  firom  his  possible  slayers,  rather  violence 
than  law. 

One  reading  of  the  text  appears  to  intimate  the 
exact  converse  of  what  has  ofien  and  erroneously 
been  the  cause  assigned.  We  cannot  conceive  on 
what  ground  Lamech  has  been  suspecetd  of  taking 
the  wife  of  another,  but  ihe  parajpAra^c  of  the  Tar. 
gum  Oukelos  leaves  it  doubtful  if  the  slaughtered 
man  did  not  interfere  with  one,  or  both,  of  the 
wives  of  Lameoh. 


original  phrase —  o^Dra  ivrnn  —may  as  well 
mean  towards  heaven^  or  into  the  skies,  as 
reach  unto  ;  and  even  this  last  need  not  be 
understood  literally.  We  may  so  under- 
stand it,  if  we  believe  mankind  at  that  time 
to  have  been  unacquainted  with  astronomy; 
for  in  their  ignorance  men  are  really  **  but 
children  of  a  larger  growth.**  But  if  we  are 
to  credit  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the 
Antediluvians  and  of  Noah  himself,  the 
height  of  the  tower  might  have  the  double 
purpose  assigned  to  it  by  Europeans 
and  Asiatics,  viz.  of  acquiring  fame,  by  as- 
tronomy ;  and  serving  as  a  landmark  to  the 
nations.  The  phrase  of  *'  reaching  unto 
heaven  "  is,  however,  but  an  orientalism  for 
astronomical  studies,  and  thus  it  is  used  by 
Ferdousi  in  the  case  of  Kai-Kaoos,  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Earth,  if  gathered  to- 
gether  at  Shinar,  could  not  have  been  very 
numerous  ;  as  this  would  have  distract^ 
their  interests  probably  from  the  one  com- 
mon  purpose  of  that  place ;  and  they  must 
have  baa  nearly  rtsemhling  dialects  at  least, 
if  not  one  common  language,  to  understand 
and  agree  to  that  purpose  :  both  which  con- 
firm  the  ideas  of  this  passage  in  Genesis  occur- 
ring  out  of  its  place,  and  of  their  journey  being 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Ararat,  and  pre- 
ceding  the  division  info  families.  The  solu- 
tion  offered  by  Shuckford  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues  now  becomes  a  part  of  the  truth, 
and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  even  incidentally 
strengthens  our  opinion.  The  herdsmen 
had  wanted  comparatively  few  terms  in  the 
intercourse  of  pastoral  life ;  when  congre- 
gated,  and  to  build  dty  and  tower,  a  larger 
vocabulary  was  indispensable,  for  the  names 
of  art,  and  also  for  abstract  ideas.  Each 
endeavoring  to  supply  this  want  for  himself, 
all  became  confusion  :  and  consequently  dis- 
persion, by  tribes  and  families.  So  far  then 
from  the  Scriptural  account  being  repugnant, 
as  has  been  idly  urged,  to  common  sense, 
common  experience,  or  the  common  course 
of  events,  it  is  perfectly  consonant  with  all 
three  in  our  view  of  ihe  whole  question. 
Incident  to  the  general  dispersion  and  dating 
from  thence,  our  theory  of  desultoiy  wan- 
derings takes  its  rise  :  for  the  now  separated 
families,  preserving  the  one  language,  could 
only  have  degenerated  it  at  most  to  dialects, 
as  already  observed ;  and  would  scarcely 
have  attempted  a  new  creation  while  possess- 
ed  of  the  ancient  tongue.  Hence  the  Syriac, 
Hebrew  (?),  Phcenician,  Chaldean,  and  Asia- 
Celtic,  were  but  varieties  of  one  original,  it- 
self the  primitive^  or  granite,  of  speech; 
while  Egypt  and  China  boast  but  secondary, 
though,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  original,  for- 
mations ;  the  tertiary  being  probably  deriva- 
tives themselves,  and  the  sources  of  derive. 
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tioD  to  their  successors,  and  so  on  to  our 
own  times. 

We  have  placed  in  the  second  class  as  to 
mode,  and  in  the  third  as  to  time,  the  Arabic 
and  the  Sanscrit,  both  formed,  or  at  least 
regulated,  by  science ;  one  aAer  the  varie- 
ties of  nature,  the  other  by  the  severity  of 
art :  the  latter  demands  from  us  a  few  words 
more.  The  Sanscrit,  as  we  now  see  it,  can 
neither  be  considered  the  language  of  the 
earliest  Hindoo-Tartar  race  north-east  of  the 
Caspian,  nor  of  that  great  southern  kingdom 
of  the  Peninsula  which  preceded  the  northern 
empires,  and  of  which  the  traces  are  lost, 
or  ctist  only  in  the  mute  marvels  of  Salsette 
and  Eiephanta.  Its  riches  and  consequent 
refinement,  therefore,  probably  spread  north, 
ward :  and  the  Deevs  of  the  time  of  Tahmuraz 
were  in  all  likelihood  a  middle  race ;  neither 
entire  demons,  nor  altogether  Brahmins,  such 
as  we  find  the  latter;  but  an  enlightened 
tribe  of  men,  early  setding  near  the  Caspian, 
and  whose  leaders  or  sages,  the  real,  and 
first  Brahmins,  cultivated  and  brought  the 
language  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in 
course  of  progress  to  their  final  seats,  amongst 
the  mountains  of  Tartary  and  Tibet :  the 
Sanscrit  of  these  classical  abodes  being  but  a 
refinement  of  the  Southern  or  Hindoo 
tongues,  and  the  western  Zend.  We  shall 
recur  to  this. 

It  can  thus  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  that 
the  Hindoo-Tartar  race  of  the  Caspian,  who 
instructed  Tahmuraz  and  his  Persians,  intro- 
duced  their  language  with  their  cultivation 
into  the  north-west  provinces  of  Persia, 
where  the  oldest  specimens  of  the  Zend  ex- 
ist ;  and  that  thus  this  language,  as  long  sub- 
sequently the  Parsi,  a  second  and  improved 
migration  from  the  East — like  the  Erse  fol- 
lowing the  Gallic  of  the  Celts  into  Europe* 
— gradually  in  the  course  of  civilization 
banished  or  substituted  the  rude  native  tongue, 
the  Tartaro-Celtic.  Where  it  could  not 
wholly  supersede  this  latter,  the  Zend  or 
Seythic  inflected  its  terminations;  forming 
the  Pehlivi,  as  it  stands  in  the  specimens  now 
remaining  in  the  Zend-Avosta,  which  is  at- 
tributable to  the  age  of  the  Sassanides  at 
latest,  and  possesses  the  relics  of  a  language 
a  large  portion  of  which  is  generally  admitted 
to  be,  if  not  Sanscrit,  at  least  a  cognate 
tongue.  The  confessed  superior  antiquity 
of  &e  Zend  over  the  Pehlivi  in  those  speci- 
mens ^vors  our  hypothesis.  This  superiori- 
?,  however,  does  not  refer  to  the  supposed 
haldaic  roots  ;  and  be  it  recollected  that  the 
Chaldaic  was  the  sacred,  not   the  vulgar 


*  We  grfre  this  theory  aa  we  find  it,  merely  for 
illastration ;  and  thoogh  the  general  opinion  if 
•gainfltit,  w«  bsUtvew 


tongue,  of  Assyria.  The  fact  that  this  sup. 
posed  portion  considerably  preponderates 
over  the  Zend  *  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  the  ai^noent,  that  it  formed  the  ground- 
work  of  the  Pehlivi,  "from  which  it  receiv. 
ed  its  terminations  :"  and  thus  the  acknow- 
ledged  obscurity  of  the  Chaldak^  might  be 
more  rationally  explained  by  the  obsoleteness 
of  antiquity  than  by  the  imaginary  derivation 
from  the  traders  of  the  Tigris.  Son^e  terras, 
it  is  true,  might  have  been  thus  obtained,  but 
the  supposition  is  extravagant  for  half  a  lan- 
guage we  submit;  while  its  subjection,  al- 
ready  pointed  out,  to  the  rules  of  the  re- 
mainder, disproves  the  possibility  of  the  pre- 
sumed accidental  adoption.  The  existence 
of  many  Pehlivi  roots  in  the  Zend,  Parsi,  and 
Sanscrit,  can  only  prove  it  subsequent  to 
them  so  far  :  whbnce  the  rest  ? — ^It  is  lo 
be  noticed  that  the  Pehlivi  of  the  Glossaiy  is 
written  in  Zend  characters,  avowedly  to  ren^ 
der  it  more  intelligible  to  the  native  Persians. 
The  Pehlivi  alphabet,  as  Hammer  observes, 
is  Western. 

We  may  fiirther  remark  (hat  our  view  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Ers- 
kine  ;  namely,  that  the  Persian  terms  found 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  aro  Parsi  rather  than 
Pehlivi.  We  ourselves  adduce  one  familiar 
instance,  viz.  that  the  Sakas  of  Xenophon  is 
the  Persian  Saki,  or  cup-bearer.  Since  one 
portion  of  the  Pehlivi  is  clearly  modem  Per- 
sian, and  another  not  Persian  at  all ;  thia 
last,  t/'only  foreign  and  incorporated,  but,  as 
is  pretended,  of  the  same  date  (not  obsolete), 
miffht  as  freely  have  been  used. 

m  viewing  the  questkni,  we  cannot  attach 
much  importance  to  the  remark  of  Strabo, 
by  some  writers  considered  decisive  of  the 
point,  but  which  to  us  seems  overrated.  The 
portion  of  the  Persians  and  Medes  he  speaks 
of  in  the  passage  alluded  to  were  evidently 
the  nearest  to  the  Bactrians  and  Sogdinians ; 
"  and  they,"  he  observes,  **  spoke  nearly  the 
same  language,"  ifJMt/Xorroi  lea^  (mx^v, 
(Was  it  Asia-Cehu^  or  Zend,  or  Sanscrit?) 
Thus  then  amongst  these  neighbors  some 
difference  existed,  and  greater  undoubtedly 
amongst  those  farther  apart.  Let  us  add  too 
that  the  great  geographer,  himself  a  foreigner,, 
speaks  too  loosely  in  this  passage  for  us  to 
believe  he  understood  the  language  sufficiently 
well  to  determine  the  questk>n  philologically 
for  us. 

We  may  conclude  this  slight  attempt  to 
ascertain  and  sketch  the  History  of  the  Per- 
sian tongue  by  observing,  that  while  spread- 

*  As  in  the  preoedingr  instance,  we  nee,  withoat 
ftdoptinff,  this  opinion  of  Sir  William  ioaee  hi* 
tber  than  soits  our  argoment 
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ing  Eastward  towards  the  high  lands  of  Ta- 
tary  and  Tibet  along  the  8h<^  of  the  Oxus, 
iram  Mazanderan  and  the  Caspian,  the  ear- 
liest seats  of  Eastern  learning,  it  descended 
to  Bamian  and  Balkh,  whence  the  cultivated 
Parsi  tongue  followed,  with  slower  steps,  the 
Fire- Worship  into   Persia,  in  the  reign  of 
Bahman,  grandson  of  Darius-Hytaspes,  or 
Gushtasp.     From  this  time  it  went  on  refin- 
ing, uninjured,  perhaps  assisted,  by  the  transi- 
tory invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in 
^ite  of  the  troubled  period  of  the  Arsacidee ; 
till,  in  the  restoration  of  the  second  Persian 
Empire  by  the  Saasanian  Ardeshir,  it  became 
higmy  polished,  and  was  established  as  the 
court  dialect  of  Baharam  Gour  under  the 
name  of  Dari,  or  the  Royal :  a  name  be- 
stowed simply  in  reference  to  the  place  where 
it  was  spoken,  and  not  to  any  pecuUarity  in 
itself.      This  is  the  epoch  of  the  •  modem 
Persian ;  while  the  Pehlivi  continued  to  be 
the  language  of  the  nation  at  large  and  of 
writers ;  and  the  Zend  remained,  it  would 
appear,  in  the  north  and  west,  and  was  pre- 
served  everywhere,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
Sacred  Boo^  that  still  profess  to  contain  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  Magians,  though  the 
ignorance  or  denial  of  some  of  their  most 
striking  absurdities  and  monstrous  imagina- 
tions by  a  portion  of  their  modem  descend, 
ants  throws  some  doubt  on  the  remainder, 
and  induces  a  suspicion  that  tradition  has  in 
this  instance  been  more  faithful  than  record. 
We  must  digress  a  moment  from  the  sub- 
ject to  confess  to  a  strong  leaning  towards 
tradition  in  general,  and  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that,  in  the  East  especially,  it  is  found  almost 
invariably  to  contam  a  large  proportion  of 
truth,  though  ignorance  and  misapprehension 
may  have  filled  the  chasms  with  error.   The 
sacred  records  ef  the  Hebrews,  traditional  in 
their  eariiest  portion,  are  hourly  receiving  a 
triumphant  confirmation.     The  traditionary 
dynasties  of  Manetho,  and  the  similar  narra- 
tives of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  are  sup. 
ported  by  recent  investigation.     The  pro- 
gressive  research  of  Europe  is  throwing  a 
strong  light  upon  many  Eastern  details,  which 
ignorance  in  the  former  and  love  of  the  mar- 
velknis  in  the  laUer  countries,  had  long  ren- 
dered  more  than  questionable.    The  d3masty 
civilized   before  cwiUzatimi  m  the  Persian 
legends,  and  the  Chu-foo^tsee,  find  their  pro- 
totype  in  the   antediluvian  world:  a  short 
time   and   the  discovery  of  Philo-Byblius's 
Phoenician  history  may  determine  the  value 
of  Sanchoniatho ;  while  geology  evidences 
the  monstrous  cosmogony  of  Berosus  and 
Polyhistor,  long   deemed  unworthy  of  no- 
tice.     Those  fossil  preadamile   formations 
were,  it  is  tme,  passed  over  by  Moses,  whose 
object  was  purely  theological  or  theocratical. 


But  is  there  now  any  difficulty  in  belieying 
that  some  of  these  relics  were  left  upon  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  though  long 
since  destroyed  by  accident  and  the  action  ^ 
the  air, — ^thus  affording  to  our  first  ance^ors 
a  means  of  actual  ohservaiion,  independent  of 
any  connection  with  the  inspired  writings  1 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  supe- 
rior charms  of  the  Persian  historical  or  fabu- 
lous legends  to  the  unadorned  seventy  of  the 
Koran,  and  to  the  strained  and  clumsy,  and 
what  is  still  more,  the  recent  marvels  of  its 
author  ;  as  well  as  the  fierce  resistance  op- 
posed  t^  the  Grhebers  to  the  Arabian  arms 
and  creed,  and  their  contemptuous  abhorrence 
of  these  <<  lizard-eaters  of  the  desert,"  all  ope- 
rated strongly  to  render  the  Moslem  conque- 
rors more  than  usually  intolerant  towards  the 
language  aiKl  literature  of  .the  vanquished 
during  their  sovereignty  in  Persia,  of  which 
we  shall  hereafier  adduce  fresh  proofe  to 
those  already  current.  On  the  expulsion  of 
the  Mohammedan  Arabs,  however,  the  native 
princes  of  the  Samansean  and  Dilemite  dy- 
nasties were  careful  with  the  historical  monu- 
ments to  restore  also  the  speech  and  the 
intellectual  labors  of  their  ancestors.  In  this 
pious  task  they  were  followed,  and  exceeded 
even,  by  the  celebrated  Sultan  of  Ghiznt, 
Mahmood,  who,  descended  of  a  Turkish  fam- 
ily, showed  himself,  like  his  nation  in  every 
age  of  their  existence,  peculiarly  susceptible 
of  the  graces  of  Persian  composition. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  progress  of  lan- 
guage eastward  from  the  land  of  Assyria,  in 
conformity  with  the  Hebrew  record ;  and  a 
portion  of  its  progress  in  returning,  blended 
with  a  certain  degree  of  civilization  towards 
the  West.  It  will  not  be  difficult,  we  imagine, 
to  show,  that  this  civilization  itself  followed 
the  course  of  language,  both  in  its  original 
march  towards  the  East  and  its  return. 

It  appears  from  the  best  and  most  authentic 
information  we  possess,  that  the  most  ancient 
and  sacred  depository  of  the  Holy  Fire  was 
in  the  land  of  Ur,  in  Cbaldsea,  consequently 
the  Assyrian  empire  —  the  birth-place  and 
fatherland  of  mankind,  according  to  the  Scrip, 
tures,  and  to  common  sense  also.  Traces  of 
this  sacred  fire  appear  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Jews  amongst  the  most  ancient  ceremonials ; 
and  this  reverence  for  fire,  universal  in  Assy- 
ria, and  naturally  growing  out  of  the  value  of 
the  original  discovery,  must  have  accompa- 
nied the  communication  of  its  use.  Western 
and  Eastern  writers  agree  that  a  person, 
named  variously  Prometheus,  Magog,  and 
Housheng,  introduced  fire  into  the  East  from 
the  West ;  whether  as  Housheng,  and,  accord- 
ing  to  some,  Prometheus  also,  inventing  it 
originally  by  the  collision  of  flints, — or  as 
Magog,  and,  according  to  others,  Prometheus 
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likewise,  by  simply  transporting  it  there,  such 
18  on  all  hands  its  refuted  introduction  into 
Persia,  Scythia,  and  Tatary.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  this  introduction  of  fire  must 
have  preceded  the  discovery  of  the  sacred 
fiamee  of  Baku,  for,  had  these  been  known, 
that  introduction  had  been  useless.  It  is  also 
equalhr  clear  that  civih'zation  could  not  have 
been  rar  advanced  before  the  introduction  in 
questbn  into  those  refftons,  and  it  is  but  rea. 
sonable  to  conclude  from  the  foregoing  the 
correctness  of  the  assertions  in  the  Dadistan 
as  to  the  succession  of  religions,  whatever  we 
think  of  the  authenticity  of  the  book  itself; 
namely,  that  the  Sabeean  system  preceded  the 
worship  of  fire  :  nor  can  we  understand  the 
difficulty  of  this  belief,  nor  of  the  varietiee  of 
l^anetary  forms  amongst  difierent  nations, 
which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  strengthens  the 
above  proposition,  and  seems,  and  with  rea- 
son, unaccountable  to  its  impugners. 

It  is  but  ftiir  to  consider  that  the  true  wor- 
ship of  the  One  Grod  was  carried  by  the 
descendants  of  Noah  wheresoever  they 
went,  in  the  ESast  or  West ;  and  since  the 
vulgar  mind  can  more  easily  comprehend  the 
visible  than  the  inmsible,  the  Starry  Host,  at 
first  regarded  as  the  mere  type  of  Deit^,  set 
outwai^dly  in  his  own  heaven,  would,  m  no 
very  long  period  of  increasing  religious  igno. 
ranee,  usurp  his  worship  in  that  very  heaven. 
Hence  Sabaism  is  the  natural  successor  of 
Theism  in  an  unenlightened  age,  and  the  tran- 
sition  to  it  in  the  first  instance  would  not  be  so 
violent  as  to  the  worship  of  any  earthly  pro 
duction  whatever.  This  process,  then,  is  so 
consonant  to  the  very  nature  of  things,  that 
we  can  easily  conceive  it  occurring  sepa- 
rately  in  every  separate  nation  or  community 
of  the  human  race ;  and  hence  the  adoration 
of  stars  necessarhf  difilers  in  form  amongst 
them  all — ^a  feet  from  which  several  striking 
inferences  may  be  deduced  : 

1st.  The  absence  of  intercourse  between 
those  communities. 

2d.  That  the  varieties  of  Sabaean  forms 
mark  the  number  of  those  original  communi- 
ties. 

Sd.  That  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race 
was,  as  affirmed  in  the  Bible,  nearly  simulta- 
neous,  and  while  they  still  possessed  the  wor- 
ship of  the  One  God,  after  the  buUding  of 
Babel. 

4th.  And  consequent  on  the  foregoing,  that 
this  dispersion  probably  occurred,  as  stated, 
shortly  after  the  Fk>od,  before  they  had  time 
to  corrupt. 

5th.  That  the  dissimilarity  observed  be. 
tween  the  Persian,  Hindoo,  Chinese,  Arabian, 
and  Phcenician  planetary  representations 
establishes  as  many  distinct  corruptions. 

We  pause  a  moment  from  the  regular 


course  of  discussion  to  notice,  in  reference  to 
supposed  planetary  systems,  that,  since  the 
theory  of  the  Dabistan  supports  that  of  ^ 
DesoHTf  we  are  inclined  to  regard  with  jeaU 
ousy  the  decision  of  Erskine  on  the  latter^ 
the  language  of  which  he  considers  factitious 
as  it  resembles  no  other  in  existence  ;  and 
grounds  this  suspicion  of  its  geniHneness  on 
the  fact,  that  in  the  text  and  translation  no 
names  agree.  The  same  objection  would 
apply  to  some  existing  specimens  of  thd 
Zend-Avosta,  &c. ;  and  the  use  of  epithets 
in  the  East  would  go  far  to  account  for  this ; 
but  that  a  whole  system  of  words,  governed 
by  grammatical  forms,  evincing  both  syntax 
and  inflections,  diould  not  be  a  language, 
seems  a  proposition  bold  ebough  for  Pfre 
Hardouin  himself.  Even  if  we  could  ima- 
gine an  author  writing  a  long  work,  without 
the  possibility  of  its  being  understood,  and 
from  no  conjectural  motive  that  could  not  be 
attained  by  half  the  labor,  or  a  tenth  part  only, 
— even  then  it  would  require  no  ordinary 
effort  to  believe  a  translator  entering  into  the 
same  spirit  as  his  original,  and  equally  with- 
out  a  motive  of  influence  or  gain.  "  lucre- 
dulity  is  the  mother  of  wisdom," — and  of 
folly. 

After  adopting  the  light  of  the  Heavenly 
Host  as  a  type  for  the  Deity,  the  succession 
was  easy  to  fire,  as  a  tjrpe  of  the  planets. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  natural  venera- 
tion for  fire,  growing  out  of  the  necessity  for 
its  preservation,  since  all  who  knew  its  uses 
could  not  possess  the  skill  to  create  it,  which 
the  recent  invention  of  match-boxes  alone  has 
rendered  easy,  when  Lucifer  performs  his 
functions,  by  the  aid  of  brimstone,  in  mystic 
type  of  the  fall  of  that «  Son  of  the  Morning." 
This  venerationj  however,  was  not  necessarily 
worship  m  the  first  instance  ;  the  Patagoni- 
ans,  we  learn,  believed  it  to  be  a  beast  at  first. 
The  sacred  fire  of  Horeb,  and  the  terrestrial 
exhalations  of  Raramania  and  western  Asia, 
might  reasonably  be  deemed  by  the  unin- 
stnicted  to  assimUate  with  each  other,  as  they 
(the  latter)  did  certainly  with  those  of  the 
East.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  too,  that, 
excluding  Horeb,  these  exhalations  generally 
preserve  the  range  of  fiwQ  degrees — 34  to  39 
— ^latitude  north.  Since,  then,  the  veneration 
for  fire,  traceable  in  the  Scriptures,  did  not 
affect  the  belief  of  the  Jews  in  the  Most  High, 
we  cannot  concede  that  it  must  at  once  have 
afiected  the  Sabeear  adoration  in  general, 
though  it  gradually  displaced  it  in  Persia 
afterwards. 

We  see  no  reason,  therefore,  for  hesita- 
ting to  admit  the  fact  that  the  Sabsean  idola- 
try of  the  Dahistan  existed  before,  and  down 
to  the  time  of  Housheng  at  least,  and  pro- 
bably later;  for  admitting  Ferdousi's  state. 
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ment  to  the  very  letter  as  a  fact,  and  not  a 
poetical  exaggeration,  still  Housheng,  in  es- 
tablishing the  tDorship  of  fire  on  its  dSscovery, 
did  not  destroy  immediately  the  Sabsean  sys- 
tem. Probably  he  could  not,  even  had  he 
been  so  desirous,  have  done  away  with  it  at 
once  throughout  his  dominions ;  religions  are 
not  so  easily  yielded  to  the  will :  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  he  aimed  at  this,  and 
therefore  the  adorations  of  the  stars,  and  of 
fire,  mght  well  have  co-existed  considerably 
beyond  his  reign.  If,  however,  we  regard, 
as  we  have  a  right,  the  statement  of  Fer 
dousi  as  a  mere  exaggeration  of  poetry  or 
ignorance, — it  matters  not  whiefa,  and  he  has 
abundance  of  both ;  since,  as  it  is  remarked 
by  his  learned  editor,  Macan,  he  makes 
Khosru  receive  the  ZeTtd-AvasUif  and  2fer- 
dusht  himself  obtain  it  originally  from  heaven 
120  years  after;  whether,  therefore,  we  re. 
gard  the  poet's  statement  as  the  error  of 
ignorance,  or  of  intention,  it  is  probable  that 
he  has  confounded  the  preservation  of  fire 
with  its  toorship.  The  mere  quotation  from 
Macan  shows  diat  there  were  two  epochs  of 
veneration,  (to  use  a  middle  term  between 
preservation  and  worship) ;  and  there  are  in 
Ferdousi's  poem  a  vast  variety  of  occasions 
where  he  contradicts  himself,  apparently 
from  conflicting  assertions  of  his  audiorities. 
One  such  we  shall  point  out  presently,  as  it 
relates  to  this  subject. 

In  the  mean  time  we  proceed  to  observe 
that  the  extinction  of  Sabaism  was  gradual 
in  Persia,  particularly  towards  Chaldsea  and 
the  West,  when  the  early  enlightened  Hindoo- 
Tatar  race  repaid,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  first 
introduction  of  fire  amongst  them,  by  intro- 
ducing its  worship  into  Persia  with  their  own 
civilization,  at  and  after  the  time  of  Tahmuraz. 
The  interval,  filled  by  their  own  progress  in 
improvement,  between  the  reigns  of  Hous- 
heng  and  Tahmuraz,  were  probably  long  - 
for  we  cannot  consent  with  the  Persian  his- 
torians to  receive  the  latter  as  the  son  or  im- 
mediate successor  of  the  former,  any  more 
than  Housheng  as  the  grandson  of  Raiomurs, 
but  consider  him  simply  as  the  next  person- 
age whose  name  had  descended  to  those 
writers.  The  idea  ot  any  regular  dynasty 
in  those  ages,  and  in  an  unsettled  country,  is, 
to  our  thinking,  extravagant ;  that  of  the 
Pishdadians,  or  Just  Ones^  particularly  so. 
The  best  of  the  Easterns  consider  it  but  as  a 
succession,  and  their  imperfect  traditions  go 
far  to  indicate  a  suspicion  of  intervals  bewcen 
the  four  first  sovereigns  just  alluded  to,  and 
whose  memory  and  names  were  probably 
preserved  as  the  Just. 

The  idol  forms  of  the  reign  of  Tahmuraz 
might  well  have  illustrated,  for  aught  we  can 
see,  the  planetary  system  of  Sabaism,  even 


until  both  were  swept  away  by  the  foUowera 
of  Zerdusht,  that  is  to  say,  the  Magi,  aboat 
nearly  500  years  B.  C.  To  their  intolerance 
is  probably  due  the  non-existence  of  temples^ 
as  affirmed  by  Herodotus,  writing  considera- 
bly within  the  century,  and  in  Sll  likelihood 
not  sixty  years  after  the  event.  His  testi- 
mony too  refers  to  South-western  Persia 
principally,  we  imagine ;  at  least  it  cannot  be 
taken  of  the  NorO^-westy  where  the  Magiy 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  slandered  by  ene- 
mies,  and  far  less  intolerant  then  pretendedy 
spared  other  places  besides  £1  Shus,  and  this 
too  in  Aderbigian,  the  seat  of  their  own 
Azar-kosh.  There,  if  we  believe  the  Ara- 
bian historian,  Masoudi,  buildings  and  statues 
remained,  even  in  his  time,  bearing  repre- 
sentations of  heaven  and  earth ;  of  stars, 
animals,  ^cc,  just  as  the  sacred  ceremonials 
of  their  own  fire-worship  were  engraved  on 
the  walls  of  Persepolis,  Ispahan,  and  the 
Royal  Tombs. 

It  is  scarce  likely,  in  tnith,  that  Zerdusht 
himself  woukl  view  the  Sabseans  as  more 
than  corrupters,  or  rather  exaggerators,  of  a 
delicate  tenet,  since  he  also  regarded  the 
planets,  in  common  with  fire,  as  symbols  of 
the  Deity ;  and  whether  we  consider  his 
opinion,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  to  mean  that 
Deity  did  not  wear  the  body  of  man^ — or  that 
the  former  had  not,  like  the  latter,  any  defi- 
nite form, — neither  interpretation  would  ef- 
fect Sabaism  more  than  Pyrolatiy. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  reconcile  Hero- 
dotus, the  Dabistan,  and  Ferdousi,  without 
any  material  violence  to  the  two  first.  We 
freely  take  also  the  evidence  of  the  last, 
especially  where,  as  in  the  Fire-worship  of 
the  Deevs  of  Tahmuraz,  it  is  supported  by 
all  probability :  but  not  in  the  case  of  Hous- 
heng, where  tlte  poet  contradicts  it  and  him- 
self; for  neither  Housheng  nor  Tahmuraz 
would  have  abhorred  the  hostile  Brahmin 
race  as  Magi,  had  they  themselves  held  that 
creed ;  and  this  hatred  of  the  Persians  for  the 
Fire-worshippers  descends  to  the  time  of 
Gushtasp,  wnenthey  themselves  excite  odium 
amongst  their  neighbors  by  embracing  it. 
We  have  endeavored  to  point  out  the  source 
of  his  error,  but  it  was  natural ;  for,  in  our 
ignorance,  we  attribute  the  qualities  that  we 
know  to  persons  and  things  whose  properties 
are  unknown. 

The  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Magian 
priests  has  been  a  fertile  theme  of  reproach 
with  their  far  less  tolerant  enemies  the  Arabs ; 
and  this  prejudice  comes  down  to  the  existing 
age,  in  disregard  of  Esop's  fable  of  *«  The 
Man  and  the  Lion,"  and  of  Montesquieu's 
remark,  "  Les  places  qui  donne  la  posterity 
sont  sujeftes,  comme  les  autres,  aux  caprices 
de  la  fortune,  Malheur  A  la  reputation  de 
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toutprince  opprim^par  un  parti  qui  dement 
iedomnarUf'*  The  Mage  has  not  been 
more  fortunate,  and  the  outcry  against  him 
is  csarried  to  an  extreme  by  one  not  usually 
suspected  of  aversion  to  any  religion  except 
his  own — ^the  historian  Gibbon  ;  who,  think- 
ing, but  erroneously,  to  have  found  the  Pish- 
dcdian  monarch  in  his  favorite  Medes,  blames 
Newton  for  considering  them  Assyrians,  and 
proceeds  to  charge  the  learned  and  enhght- 
ened  followers  of  Zoroaster,  strangely 
enough,  with  suppressmg  a  whole  dynasty. 
**  That  great  man,"  he  observes  of  Newton, 
«*  had  not  ddy  weighed  the  spirit  of  Persian 
hisiory ;  for  the  Magi,  the  sole  depositories 
of  the  records,  acknowledged  none  as  mon- 
archs  bui  the  professors  of  their  own  religion ; 
while  Sabaism,  the  creed  of  the  ancient  As- 
syrians, was  most  inimical  to  theirs."  (!)  The 
generally  profound  historian  appears  to  have 
been  ignorant  that  the  Persian  history  was 
compiled  by  Ferdousi,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  labors  of  the  very  sect  he  has  thus 
vilified, — in  great  measure  at  least.  His  own 
appreciation  of  « the  spirit  of  Persian  history 
was  of  necessity  imperfect,  as  obtained  only 
through  the  reflected  light  of  the  Arabs ;  and 
we  must  doubt  whether  the  Sabscan,  or  any 
other  system,  could  have  been  moie  inimical 
than  the  Mahommedan  to  the  Magi ;  for  it 
not  merely  covered  them  with  obloquy,  as 
the  blood-thirsty  adepts  of  a  detestable  sci- 
ence, but  acted  as  the  True  *  Believers  loved 
to  act,  up  to  the  letter  of  their  abomination, 
by  extripating  them  wherever  they  were  to 
be  found,  and  at  length  spared  a  remnant 
only  by  purchased  immunity  ;  thus  debasing 
their  creed,  despoiling  their  property,  devas- 
tating their  country,  defaming  their  memory, 
destroying  their  bodies,  and  dooming  their 
TOuJs  through  eternity ! 

The  fact  quoted  by  Malcolm— (whose 
Dissertation  on  the  Fire-worship,  by  eviden- 
cing his  ignorance  of  Zend  and  Pehlivi  lays 
him  even  more  strongly  open  to  the  objection 
urged  by  the  erudite  Wahl  against  his  His- 
tory)— the  fact,  however,  quoted  by  him, 
namely,  that  throughout  "The  Arabian 
Nights*  Entertainments,"  the  Ghebers,  or 
worshippers  of  fire,  are,  as  magicians,  the 
perpetrators  of  all  atrocity,  will  at  once  occur 
to  every  reader.  It  is  also  an  internal  and 
irrefragable  evidence  that  that  celebrated 
collection  is,  like  its  assumed  continuation, 
<*The  Arabian  Tales,"  unquestionably  of 
Arabian  Manufacture,  (as  agreed  of  late 
years  by  those  learned  orientalists.  Von 
Hamnfier  and  De  -Sacy,)  in  opposition  to  their 
formerly  supposed  Persian  jaMcation,  whe- 
ther their  orfg  nal  sources  be  Indian  or  nor. 
The  case  is  different  with  stoiies  of  undoubted 
native  invention,  each  as  the  Persian  tajes  of 
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PefU  de  la  Croix^  which  do  not,  to  the  best 
of  our  reccollection  at  l«^ast,  contain  these 
offensive  allusions  to  the  faith  of  their  ances- 
tors. The  abhorrence  of  the  Arabs  for  the 
Ghebers,  already  alluded  to  as  the  cause  of 
their  intolerance  and  oppression  towards  the 
vanquished,  toolc  its  rise  indubitably  in  the 
feelings  of  Mohammed  himself.  We  are 
not  avi'are  that  what  seems  a  very  probable 
cause  has  ever  been  assigned  amongst  the 
motives  of  the  prophet's  and  his  chief  follow* 
ers'  hatred,  and  this  is — ^the  dread  lest,  in  the 
Persian  religion  and  literature,  his  votaries 
might  one  day  detect  much  of  the  groundwork 
of  his  new  revelatbn  ;  for  there  is  no  vindic- 
tiveness  like  that  of  fear,  and  hence  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  Magians  and  the 
professors  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  ffiith. 
For,  while  on  the  two  latter  his  own  was 
declaredly  founded,  their  codes  of  belief  being 
obviously  at  hand,  and  their  numerous  denon>- 
inations  worth  conciliating,  distance  and 
difference  of  language  alike  operated  to  lessen 
the  chances  of  detection  and  proeelytism 
from  the  openly  repudiated  creed  and  dis* 
ciples  of  Zerdusht. 

Other  and  worse  instances  of  Arabian  in- 
tolerance,  for  they  refer,  not  to  religion,  but 
literature,  may  be  adduced ;  and  one  is  found 
in  the  fate  of  the  work  before  us.  The 
Fables  of  Bidpai,  brought  into  Persia  by 
Noushirvan*s  order,  and  the  History  of  Per- 
sia,  compiled  under  Yezdegird,  were  laid 
before  the  fanatical  Omar,  and  exposed  by 
him  to  destruction,  so  soon  as,  by  a  partial 
translation  from  their  Peiiiivif  he  discovered 
that  they  were  literary,  not  religious.  •*  The 
Loves  of  Wnroik  and  Asra"  was  in  like 
manner  laid  before  Abdallah  ben  Tahir,  the 
Governor  of  Khorassan  under  the  Caliphs  of 
the  Honse  of  Abbas.  This  bigoted  func- 
tionary  followed  the  example  set  by  the  igno- 
rant zeal  of  the  Alexandrine  Destroyer. 
"  We  read,"  said  he,  "only  the  Koran  and 
the  prophetic  traditions.  This  book,  as  the 
work  or  the  Magi,  can  be  but  abomination." 
He  directed  it  tl^reforeto  be  thrown  into  the 
water,  as  an  additional  mockery  of  their  re- 
ligious tenets ;  and  issued  an  oroer,  condomn- 
ing  all  the  books  of  the  Magi  to  the  flames 
they  so  highly  reverenced. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  there, 
fore,  we  are  disposed  to  infer — 

1st.  That  fire,  though  reverenced  in  As- 
syria and  Western  Asia,  was  there  always 
held  subordinate  and  instrumental  to  a  higher 
worship. 

2d.  That,  in  its  communication  eastward, 
its  estimation  advanced  as  its  distance  in- 
creased from  the  original  seat  of  mankind 
and  religion. 

9d»  That  die  discovery  of  the  exhalalioM 
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(of  Baku,  &€.)  raised  estimation  into  wor- 
ship in  Eastern  Asia,  but  not  in  the  West, 
from  the  causes  assigned. 

4th.  That  this  worship  originated  and 
spread  with  the  Hindoo-Tatar  race  through 
ages,  as  evinced  in  the  excavations  of  Elo- 
phanta,  and  elsewhere ;  and  the  pilgrimage 
of  Hindoos,  even  down  to  this  time,  to  Baku, 
which  they  consider  its  original  source  \  and 
Meru,  the  seat  of  heaven. 

5th.  That  the  Hindo-Tatars,  or  Brahmin 
Deevs,  brou£;ht  it  in'o  Persia  in  the  reign  of 
Tahmuraz  from  Balkh  and  Meru. 

6th,  That  the  Persians  were  Sabseans  till 
the  time  of  Tnhmuraz ;  and  Fire-worship  did 
not  displace  Sabaism  entirely  till  very  long 
afterwards. 

7th.  That  Zerdusht  first  established  the 
pure  Fire-worship  from  Bactria,  and  retained 
the  symbols  oi  Sabaism,  though  rejecting  its 
corruption. 

8th.  That  the  Magi,  therefore,  were  not 
so  intolerant  as  represented  to  Sabaism, 
jjince  they  admitted  its  symbols  with  their 
own. 

9th.  That  the  Arabs,  who  decried  the 
Magi,  were  far  more  intolerant,  since  they 
extirpated  literature  as  well  as  religion,  and 
are  consequently  not  to  be  relied  upon  im- 
plicitly in  their  character  of  the  Magi. 

10th  and  finally.  That  the  statement  of 
the  Dabistan,  as  to  the  progressive  order  of 
the  Per^ism  religions  being  piobable  in  itself, 
and  consonant  to  evidence,  that  work,  what- 
ever its  age,  is  derived  from  authentic 
sources. 

We  must  turn  once  more  from  the  more 
immediate  object  at  the  head  of  our  review 
to  offer  to  the  reader  some  considerations  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  and  must 
therefore  be  pardoned  for  introducing  them 
Jbere. 

The  Persian  and  Western  accounts,  that 
represent  Housheng  or  Prometheus,  i.  e. 
Magog,  communicating  the  use  of  fire  to 
Eastern  Asia,  are  important  as  confirming 
each  other  by  their  agreement,  and  conse- 
quently enabling  us  to  look  with  confidence 
on  the  narrative  which  proceeds  to  relate  the 
connection  of  Housheng  and  Tahmuraz  with 
^  Brahmin  Deevs.  When  we  find  the  lat- 
ter imparting  their  letters  and  language  to  the 
conquerors,  and  find  that  the  terms  of  that 
Magian  system  are  Zend,  we  are  at  litde  loss 
for  the  onginally  vanished  tongues  of  the 
En^t,  since  it  could  have  been  but  one ;  and, 
of  the  ascending  chain,  that  one  wanting  link 
must  undoubt*;»lly  have  couticcted  the  Trans- 
Caspians  with  the  t'orliest  inhabitants  of  As. 
Syria.  That  tliis  Magian  language  was  Zend* 

*  Bee  Grotetend  on  cuneiform  inscriptionf,  one 


is  surely  no  forced  hypothesis,  since  from 
those  Brahmins,  seated  in  Bactria,  we  long 
after  find  Zoroaster  bringing  the  same  reli- 
gious system,  and  employing  their  Zend* 
terms  for  it :  a  fact  which  no  scholar  can 
doubt.  And  since  the  Zend  is  thus  cleaily 
proved  to  have  been  of  Brahmin  usage,  and 
since  so  large  a  proportion  of  it  is  traceable 
in  the  Sanscrit,  are  we  to  believe  henceforth 
that  the  perfect  birih  o^  Minerva  is  the  myth 
that  enshrines  for  posterity  the  first  spring  of 
that  art-embodied  tongue  from  the  brain  of 
the  Brahmin  Jove  ?  The  Greeks  might  so 
have  expressed  it,  and  we  may  even  receive 
it  as  such  :  but  neither  the  goddess,  nor  the 
language,  could  have  sprung  from  an  empty 
scull :  and  what,  as  concerns  the  latter,  could 
have  been  the  source  of  its  formation,  but  a 
tongue  confessedly  as  old,  so  nearly  cognate, 
and  so  much  more  irregular  ?  to  say  nothing 
of  its  superior  vocality,  which  half  connects 
it  with  the  Celtic,  and  remains  to  this  hour  in 
its  genuine  ofiipting,  the  Greek.  The  elision 
of  superfluous  vowels,  and  regulation  of 
grammatical  forms,  are  produced  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  a  quickened  coiitmunication,  and 
by  the  progress  of  art.  They  are  both  im- 
provements ;  and  improvements  require  the 
postulaium  of  a  previous  and  inferior  state. 
Such  is  supplied  by  the  category  of  the  Zend ; 
and  shall  we  reject  this,  to  embrace  a  cloud  ? 
The  passage  of  the  Zend  (in  whose  pro- 
per name,  AzieantCj  the  curious  may  disco- 
ver the  etymon  of  Asia,  and  of  Ind  also)  could 
not  have  been  more  difiicult  into  Greece  than 
that  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  probably  greatly 
affected  the  Celtic  portion  of  the  former; 
which  portion  seems  derived  from  the  wan- 
dering  pirates,  or  Pelasgians  of  the  general 
West,  if  we  may  include  in  that  term  the 
western  coast  of  Syria  to  Egypt ;  or  else  from 
the  conquests  of  the  Thracian  or  Assyrian 
Mars.  This  Assyrian  conqueror,  Thuras, 
may  be  connected  with  Thrace,  not  only  by 
the  fish-headed  (trans-marine)  race,  con- 
quered by  the  Persian  king,  who,  with  the 
Chaldean  or  Assyrian  interfix  of  m,  becomes 
Thamuras :  but  also  by  the  Pelasgic  and 
Ecruri^n  confusion  and  omission  of  the  A  and 
ih :  (for  which,  with  the  /  and  tj,  they  both, 
at  first,  used  a  single  character  :)  since  the 


of  which  is  Zend,  ae  he  affirms.  The  discovery, 
however,  as  Do  Sacj  remarks,  is  not  yet  com. 
pleted. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Zerdusht  did  not  change 
the  ancient  termn ;  so  that  those  he  brought  from 
Bactria  were  identical  with  the  existing  langUMge 
of  that  part  of  Persia  (Aderbigian)  peopled  by  the 
Deevs  of  Tahmuruz.  This  is  demonstration.  If 
Zero  tster  had  first  introduced  the  Zend  {aforegn 
tongue)  be  could  not  have  couvertea  tho  Persiuoe , 
for  tbej  would  not  have  understood  him,  or  iU 
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substitution  or  elision  of  the  aspirate  would  \  produced  by  Ormuzd,  creating  heaven,  earth, 

thus  give  the  etymon  of  the  Greek  Ares,  and        ^     -    - 

the  Latin  Mars,  from  the  Assyrian  and  Per. 
sian  names  respectively.  All  the  attributes 
of  the  conqueror  and  king  correspond  with 
those  of  the  god.  We  find  Tahmuraz,  too, 
in  Ferdousi,  assembling  the  sages,  or  Chal- 
deans,  of  his  empire.  His  clay  idols  are 
Tuscan,  and  Indian  also ;  and  his  Thracian 
conquests  explain  the  fame  of  the  Ethiopians 
brought  to  Greece ;  as  before,  by  Nimrod,  to 
Assyria.  The  Celtic  portion  of  the  Latin, 
we  opine,  might  result  from  the  visits  of 
earlier  and  bolder  Phoenicians ;  but  the  ge. 
-  nerai  speech  is  proved  by  Jakcl  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  great  Teutonic  and  Gothic  fa. 
milies.  It  is  singular  how  many  of  his  deriva- 
tioQs  find  their  root  in  the  Zend,  though  the 
learned  Professor  has  not  traced  them  beyond 
tLe  above-mentioniKi  languages.  To  say 
nothiog  oigoume  or  homo,  3ie  Castem  Ealh- 
born,  his  cArc,  or  honor,  is  the  Zend  egre ; 
powerful,  excelling,  egregius:  his  Dew,  the 
Zend  Dirij  or  law. 

While  we  express  our  deliberate  convic- 
tion that  tlie  Zend  and  the  Greek  languages 
are  nearly  identical  in  their  origin,  we  must 
cordially  agree  in  the  general  proposition  of 
the  learned  Berlin  Professor,  that  the  Latin 
is  from  the  root  of  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic, 
but  early  separated.     But  we  must  add  our 
belief,  that  the  Zend  is  the  parent  of  the 
Gothic ;  and,  mixed  with  Celtic,  of  the  Teu- 
toaui  also.     The  Western  X  appears  to  have 
superseded  the  aspirated   jS  of  the  ancient 
East,  every  where  indeed ;  for  the  unknown 
Eleusinian  words,  canx  and  pax,  are  but  con- 
tractions  of  this  kind :  the  latter,  of  the  attri- 
bute baciha  of  the  Om,  or  Deity  ;  the  Brah- 
min  Aum ;  never  pronounced  but  with  reve- 
rence, like  "  the  dreaded  name  of  Demigor- 
gon,''  and  itself,  to  all  appearance,  but  ihe 
Indian  mode  of  pronouncit  g,  Anhouma;  the 
anma,  or  soul  of  the  world ;  the  Bahttndd  of 
the  Templars  and  Syrians;   and   ever  the 
stumbling  block  of  the  Sooffees  and  iheir  an- 
cient Indian  prototypes.     We  may  here  ob- 
serve, that  this  "  secret  of  the  real  nature  of 
creation,"  the  probable  Hermeslan  b-isis  of 
the  Western  mysteries,  is  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with,  though  it  doubtless  arose  fro  n,  the 
the  Biblical  '<  Spirit  of  God."     Ingenuity  has 
been  taxed  to  pervert  or  personify  the  term. 
It  w  the  "Mighty  Wind"  of  some  Hebn^w 
translators ;  and,  borrowed  with  the  cosmo- 
gony in  the   East,  has  made  sad  confusion 
there:  personified,  produced,  and  creating, 
but  in  every  case  a  doctrine  of  no  accidental 
resemblance.     Thus  the  Brimh  of  Hindoos- 
tani  mythos  is  the  Balunan,  or  intelligence, 
created  by  Grod  and  creating  all  else,  of  the 
Desatir  imiiotioB;  and  the  Oknover^  or  word, 


and  all  else,  in  the  Zend-Avesta :  and  now 
the  Xo/of,  now  the  assumed  name  of  Deity, 
the  n»n'«,  itself  of  the  Zoroastrian  creed. 

We  shall  take  but  one  more  instance  of 
thb  final  from  the  Etrurian  torms  of  the  learn- 
ed Professor,  all  which  he  shows  to  be  Go- 
thic ;  and  it  is  the  word  Aruspex,  frem  Aars- 
pdAer.  or  the  Eagle-spyer.  It  is  clearly, 
however,  the  Zend  name  for  an  eagle,  as  pre- 
served in  Mazanileran  to  this  day,  and  suffi- 
cienlly  familiar  to  Europe  in  the  Lake  Aral, 
or  of  Eagles.  The  last  syllable  is  remarka- 
ble as  the  mode  of  forming  a  substantive  from 
a  verb ;  and  this  answering  to  the  spectare 
of  the  Latins.  Another  proof  of  the  Eirus. 
can  link,  is  the  infinitive  iduare — whence  the 
viduus  of  the  Latins ;  and  while  the  F  was 
represented  by  four  different  characters*  in 
the  Etrurian  and  some  Pelasgian  alphabets, 
which  same  letters  supplied  the  jB,  H,  Th, 
and  PA,  it  is  idle,  we  submit,  to  talk  of  the 
utter  uninterckangeahilUy  of  certain  conso- 
nants in  unrefined  languages. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  our  comprehension, 
to  ascertain  the  precise  state  of  refinement 
or  unrefinement  necessary  for  obviating  the 
interchange  of  letters.  Loose  and  indefinite . 
as  we  ever  find  the  etymology  of  mere 
sounds,  we  are  required  by  some  Orientalists 
to  give  them  a  certain  weight  by  believing 
that  the  rudest  barbarians  in  the  earliest  ages, 
though  themselves  ignorant  of  letters,  yet 
preserved  the  distinctions  of  settled  speech, 
and  the  niceties  of  radical  characters,  amidst 
the  completest  ignoranco  of  their  existence  : 
that  this,  too,  occurred  in  the  East,  while  it 
lias  been  found  impracticable  in  the  enlight- 
ened West.  Give  any  acquaintance  the  cor- 
rect sound  of  Lord  Byron's  poetical  hero, 
and  see  if  his  utmost  effort  does  not  approach 
nearer  the  Northumberland  hwrr  than  the 
Arabian^pectoral,  whii:h  last  is  written  by  Dr. 
Claj'ke,  Djowr;  by  some,  Yoor;  by  othera, 
Yaoor ;  while  others  again  do  not  hesitate  to 
bring  that  unamiable  personage  into  rela:ion- 
ship  with  a  noble  English  family ;  affirming, 
and  with  truth,  that  the  poet  himself  invaria- 
bly rhymes  his  designation  with  liour  and 
bower.  Where,  we  should  like  to  know,  are 
the  impassable  bounds  between — not  merely 
letters  of  the  same  organ,  for  they  are  con- 
fessedly interchangeable — but  the  fair  gri  m- 
matical  array  of  labials,  dentals,  palatines, 
and  aspirates,  amongst  nations  of  the  East  or 


*  Dr.  Wall  might  wcU  have  been  surprised  at  tfaa 
four  sounds  for  Hin  Hebrew  and  none  in  Egyptian{!) 
or  Greek.  The  Greek  substituted  the  U  lor  the  ile- 
hrew  ghain,  as  did  the  Phoenicians,  who  pronounced 
it  aa  and  Zend  ou,  from  the  Syriac  O ;  the  guttural 
was  referred  to  y,^hiob  doubled,  gave  the  sotuid  n^ 
in  Greek,  the  Turkish  gn. 
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West,  in  ancient  and  niodem  times?  We 
need  but  glance  over  ihv.  afphnbet  and  give  a 
few  specimens  at  random.  The  Russian 
and  Spaniard  confound  B  with  V;  the  Chi- 
nese often  with  M ;  the  Pelasgian  occasion, 
ally,  like  the  Mohawk,  omitted  it  altogether. 
The  C  soft  was  the  Coptic,  Etrurian,  and 
Russian  S;  sometimes  Z.  The  German 
confounds  the  D  with  T.  The  Persian  g.ves 
the  long  E  the  sound  of  Y.  The  Pelasgian 
and  Etrurian  confounded  F  with  F,  H,  and 
Th;  and  the  Roman,  till  Claudius,  was  igno- 
rant of  its  use.  The  Persian,  &c.  knows 
the  sofl  G  but  as  J;  the  Russian  aspirates 
the  hard  as  H,  the  Spaniard  as  Hh ;  it  is 
ofcn  the  Arab  K,  and  Turkish  guttural. 
The  Engliahmun  sounds  or  omits  the  J?, 
which  is  an  aspirate*  breathing  in  Greek ; 
Ch  and  E  m  Hebrew ;  and  an  /  in  Portu- 
guese. /  is  only  English  and  Cingalese. 
The  /  is  the  Spanish  Hhota ;  the  French 
Xha.  The  K  or  C  hart!  h  the  Telinga  T, 
the  Etrurinn,  as  well  as  Fren^'h,  G;  andGral- 
•lic  and  Arabic  also.  L  is  the  Portuguese, 
Banscri%  and  Telinga  R.  The  English  and 
Italian  LI  differ  widely  from  each  other  and 
the  Spanish,  which  holds  a  middle  place  be- 
tween  the  French  liquid  and  the  Welsh; 
which  last  sounds  C/,  or  Fh  and  TM.  M  is 
unknown  to  the  Iroquois ;  and  it  and  N  are 
passed  over  by  the  Hindoo.  The  short  O  is 
the  Greek,  Phoenician.  Coptic,  and  Zend 
substitute  for  the  guttural  ghain  so  happily 
defined  for  human  pronunciation  as  the  **vox 
vituli  mafrem  clavumtis  "  The  P  is  B  in 
Arabia  and  Germany.  The  gurgling  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Sanscrit  Q  is  faintly  preserved 
in  our  QUf  and  .ost  altogeth<:r  in  the  Grecian 
ChL  The  J?,  so  prominent  in  Italian  ^peech, 
is  unpronounceable  by  many  organs,  and 
supplied  by  W:  it  is  the  Zend  and  Chinese 
L :  a  liquid  in  English ;  a  vowel  in  Sanscrit 
and  Cin^lese.  The  hissingS  in  English  is  fre 
miently  .^A,  or  even  Zh;  and  is  the  Z  of  the 
Germans  and  Portuguese.  The  T  varies  in 
Sanscrit  and  Eastern  dialects,  through  every 
sound  from  D  to  S.  The  English  V  is  the 
Etruscan  and  Teutonic  jP,  the  Greek  and 
Saxon  U.  The  A  rabian  TF  is  F  and  O  long, 
as  it  happens ;  a  doubtful  sound  in  German, 
and  omitted  by  the  Latins,  who  substituted 
A,  and  the  French,  U.  The  X  is  the  Phce- 
itician  and  Erse  Sh.  Y  is  the  Persian  long 
Ef  the  English  short  E  and  long  /;  and  Zis 
varied  by  Persians  and  Arabs  even  to  Dg, 
while  it  formed  the  Phosnician  and  Hebrew 
Tt,  which  is  also  German.  The  sound  of 
3^  in  English  is  peculiar,  unapproached  by 


•  This  ayuration  beconiM  nbilant  ■ometimM :  as 
iht  Swedish  hjer (a  wse/dz,  RoBaan. 


Ithe  two  Sanscrit  varieties,  or  the  Greek  tj 
and  the  nearest  approximation  is  the  Romaic 
D ;  while  the  Chaldee  Th  was  the  Hebrew 
H,  the  Greek  Ss,  and  the  Etrurian  JF.  The 
Sch  of  Germany  is  the  English  SA,  the 
French  Ch  and.  Dutch  Sk.  The  Russian 
Sch  and  SclUz,  though  the  same  letter,  diflfer 
in  sound  from  the  Coptic  and  Zend  represen- 
tatives.  The  Eurcpean  vowels  are  either 
omitted  and  confbunded,  or  changed  to  con- 
sonants, in  many  Oriental  tongues.  Yetv 
with  all  this,  and  ten  times  this  confusion,  for 
we  have  carefully  abstained  from  Chinese  tl- 
lustration,  we  are  seriously  asketl  to  reject 
assonants,  and  believe  in  the  fixed  incorrupt- 
ibility ofradicah,  in  fbrmer  times,  as  well  as 
thtt  prosf^nt.  Vowels  are  the  distinguislnng 
mark  of  European  speech,  as  consonants  of 
the  Asiatic ;  yet,  while  the  test  of  our  apfdi- 
cation,  as  above,  fully  bears  out  the  jest  of 
Voltaire,  **  that  in  etymobgy  vowels  are  no- 
thing and  consonants  next  to  nothing,"  are 
we  to  prefer  the  dicta  of  the  philologist  to  the 
facts  of  our  experience?  or  shall  we  not 
rather  be  contented  to  restrict  and  receive 
etymologies  only  in  the  cases  where  they  can 
be  supported  by  historical  or  other  evidence  T 
With  these  in  corroboration,  we  will  venture 
to  affirm  it  liltla  less  ridiculous  to  deny  all 
assonated  derivations,  than  it  is  to  receive  the 
purest  derivations  without  any  thing  to  au- 
thenticate them,  as  regards  history,  not 
toords. 

In  reviewing  what  we  have  written  on  the 
theory  of  language,  it  behoves  us  to  guard 
carefully  against  the  possibility  of  any  mis- 
understanding on  a  subject  where  unfortu- 
nately we  have  little  beyond  theory  or  con- 
jecture. We  are  far  from  confounding  the 
formation  of  characters  with  that  of  /angaa- 
ges  in  any  case,  for  the  former  must  neces- 
sarily  have  been  fhr  more  frequent  than  the 
latter,  as  well  as  subsequent  in  point  of  tinw. 
Even  where  alphabets  existed,  the  majority 
were  ignorant  of  them  :  and  stragglers,  car. 
rying  away  the  language,  would  leave  their 
descendants  to  recover,  or  invent,  fresh  cha- 
racters. With  regard  to  these  last  we  have 
but  three,  or  at  utmost  four,*  that  can  be 
deemed  unquestionably  original.  The  Chi. 
nese  is  eviJently  ideographic,  or  arbitrary, 
hieroglyphic:  the  most  ancient  inscription 
found  bearing  no  resemblance  to  any  known 
forms,  consequently  not  pictural,  with  the  et. 
ception  of  two  that  resemble  serpents ;  and 
these,  or  their  proprieties,  are,  in  all  likeli- 
hood,  referred  to.  This  process  of  invention 
therefore  is  essentialfy  different  from  the  old- 
ert  pictorial  Egyptian,  and  no  connection 
can  exist  between  the  two.     Even  the  Chi- 


•Chincae,  Egyptian,  OgfcaiD,  and  Syriac 
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iiese  lioes^  perfect  and  imperfect,  are  distinct 
from  tiie  Egyptian  representation  of  the  ^^. 
densi ;  and  arise  from  a  totnlly  distinct  com. 
bination 


upper 


■/iiraiivii  of  ideas:  ^"*****^^.  the  «pp^i 
being  masculine,  and  perlect;  tne  lower,  or 
imperfect,  feminine. 

The  difference  is  essential  where  tiie  two 


qrstems  seem  nearest  to  approximation  ; 
i^nce  the  Chinese  ideographic,  even  when 
emoloyed  phonetically,  as  for  proper  names, 
ana  then  encircled  with  a  carUnteK  always 
represents  the  whole  syUable  and  never  a 
mere  portion,  or  letter,  like  the  Egyptian : 
while  the  Japanese,  who  borrowed  the  Chi- 
nese characters,  use  them  wiA  their  own 
syllabic  signs  intermbced,  phonetically  and 
symbolically,  like  the  Egyptians.  It  is  re- 
markable  also  that  wherever  hieroglyphics 
have  been  known  to  be  mvented  the  attempt 
to  supersede  them  altogether  has  proved  in- 
e^ctual,  so  lon^  as  the  ^rstem  (of  govern- 
ment) itself  existed.  The  rude  attempt 
which,  like  the  Ogham,  seeks  by  a  kind  of 
numerical  process  to  distinguish  the  success- 
ive characters,  or  sounds^  is  also  essentially 
distinct  from  either  of  the  ibregohsg ;  and 
seems,  by  its  barbarity,  to  claim  tfis  praise  of 
original  invention  also.  This  numerical  pro- 
cess argues  its  invention  at  a  period  when 
the  very  principle  of  alphabetic  characters 
was  rude  and  unknown  ;  and  consequently, 
when  the  vulgar  were  ignorant  of  letters. 
It  may  however  have  been  subsequently  hor* 
rowed  for  the  purpose  of  secrecy,  which  was 
clearly  superfluous  at  whatever  time  it  was 
VMotfited.  For  the  subsequent  alphabets  it 
can  scarcely  admit  a  doubt  that  they  are  all, 
more  or  less  directly,  derived  from  one  com- 
mon  source,  however  modified  afterwards. 
Tlie  Abyssinian  can  form  no  exception, 
since  it  proceeds  upon  a  clear  and  definite 
system,  in  its  conjunction  of  vowels  with  the 
several  consonants,  which  is  more  regular 
even  than  the  Sanscrit,  and  seems  an  im- 
provement  upon  it.  There  appears  no  rea- 
son for  imagining  that  this  syllabic  combina- 
tion is  the  same  as  the  reputed  Syriac  on- 
S'nal  invent.on  previous  to  the  first  Alpha- 
rt;  namely,  of  characters  for  syllahlef ; 
and  which  was  reduced  by  the  PhoBuicians 
to  characters  for  leUers  aflerwards.  The  ob- 
ject  of  science  is  to  simplify,  arrange,  and 
combine :  but  this  ccmbhuUion  is  widely  dis- 
tmct  from  the  eompiicaiian  of  undigest^  de- 
sign  :  and  this  last  is  assuredly  not  the  attii- 
bute  of  the  Abyssinicm.  On  the  other  hand 
its  rejection  of  the  vowel  a  for  its  first  letter 
is  a  rejection  of  the  first  sound  according  to 
nature,  in  preference  for  an  artificial  system. 
If  the  Chaldaic  be  indeed  derived  from  the 
Syriac,  as  the  oldest  character  (whirh  Inst 
we  must  doubt)  it  is  itself  the  parent  of  a 


nnmerous  family.  If  Taut  was  the  inventor 
of  the  Alphabet,  it  is  impossible  to  consider 
it  any  one  of  those  handed  down  to  us  as 
Phceaiciaii;  and  which,  resemblif^  the  Greek, 
Pelasgian,  and  Etrurian,  was  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  Chaldaic  or  Hebrew.  This 
last  seems  in  truth  the  protot3rpe  of  the  Egyp- 
tian, though  the  latter  was  considerably  en- 
larged afterwards ;  and  here  occurs  a  ques* 
tion  upon  a  point  of  time.  For  if  the  Jews 
quitted  Egypt  before  the  Egyptian  charac. 
ters  excepted  their  own  wants,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the7  probably  learned  the  charac. 
ters  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  if  the  Egyptian 
letters  were  all  formed  before  the  Exodus, 
the  Jews  coiUd  not  have  borrowed  a  portion 
only.  If  the  former  supposition  turns  out 
correct,*  we  can  understand  tho  sileaee  of 
Moses  on  the  invention  of  writmg:  for 
though  hin»elf,  in  this  case,  the  probable 
channel  of  the  acquisition,  he  would  scarce, 
ly  seek  to  remind  the  Jews  that  they  owed  it 
to  their  oppressors.  Hence  too  we  can  con^ 
ceive  the  Providence  that  brings  good  out  of 
evil,  making  use  of  natural  means  for  the 
inoprovement  of  its  chosen  people,  instead  of 
<<  an  unrecorded  mimcle*^  in  the  tables  of  Si- 
nai :  and  it  is  to  be  notk^  that  Moses  was, 
the  second  time,  directed  to  write  them  him. 
self,  as  Dr.  Wall  has  justly  pointed  out.  We 
regret  that  this  is  almost  the  only  point  on 
which  we  can  agree  with  that  learned  writer. 
It  is  most  probable  on  the  whole  thcu  the  Jews 
acquired  their  written  characters  through 
the  Egyptians  from  Phoenicia ;  and,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  insensibly ;  or  else  we 
may  presume  it  would  have  been  recorded. 
Not  impossibly,  the  letters  of  Cadmus  were 
Egyptian  improvements  of  the  Old  Syro. 
Phoenician  forms  of  Taut.  Let  us  here  ob- 
serve that  the  invention  of  letters  850  years 
before  Cadmus  would  give  ample  time  for 
any  reasonable  degree  of  antiquity  to  Job. 
If  the  tablet  of  Belierophonwere  hieroglyph- 
ics, and  the  tale  no  fable,  could  Grreeks  un- 
derstand them  ?  Plato  confounds  the  E^p- 
tian  Thoor  with  Taut,  the  Phoenician.  The 
sixteen  original,  or  oldest,  Greek  characte^^ 
are  evidently,  as  before  observed,  corruptions 
of  the  Chaldee,  and  common  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian, Pelasgian,t  and  Etrurian,  races.  The 
second  of  these  names  probably,  however, 
in  our  opinion,  includes  the  whole  cla^s  of 


*■  The  flight  of  Israel  fVom  Egypt,  and  the  ar. 
rival  of  Cadmas  in  Greece,  are,  by  eome,  held 
synchronom,  i.  e.  1491  b.  o. 

t  A  Mohawk  or  Iroquois  alphabet,  lying  before 
ua,  ia  duficient,  like  some  of  tbo  Pelaagian,  in  the 
B,  F,  P,  V,  X,  and  Z.  It  has  but  aixtoon  charao- 
tera :  compare  this  with  the  fiAy  Cherokee ;  and 
r«  call  the  sixteen  Pelasgian  and  forty^ght  Zend, 
or  the  Bantcrit. 
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piratical  wanderers  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  does  nol  refer  to  any  one  nation  in  par- 
ticular. 

We  must  call  the  reader's  attention  to  two 
striking  facts  connected  with  written  charac- 
ters. One  is,  that  the  Egyptian  alphabety  as 
given  by  Tattam,  includes,  besides  those  re. 
ferred  to,  forms  Uiat  an)  to  be  found  b  the 
Sclavonic,  Russian,  and  Grothic,  as  well  as 
the  Zend  also.  The  other,  that  the  West- 
em  alphabets  are  generally  contradistinguish, 
ed  from  those  of  the  East,  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  former  appearing  calculated 
for  inscription ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
for  communication :  a  fact  that  seems  to  in- 
dicate  a  greater  degree  of  civilization  in  the 
East,  and  of  enterprize  in  the  West. 

Having,  in  the  course  of  our  observations 
on  the  Alphabet,  been  led  incidentally  to 
touch  on  the  Etrurian,  we  must  confess  our 
entire  dissent  from  the  opinion  ascribed  to 
Professor  Muller,  since  the  arguments  adduc- 
ed for  it  appear  to  us  to  lead  to  the  diametri- 
cally opposite  conclusion.  If  the  Greek  al- 
phabet never,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
contained  at  one  time  all  the  Etruscan  forms, 
is  it  not  clearly  more  probable  that  this  was 
derived  rather  from  one  common  source  with 
the  Greek,  than /rom  it  ?  These  Wanderers 
and  ArckUe-Us  of  the  MediteiTanean  seem 
to  have  had  something  in  common  with  the 
Wandering  Masons  of  Mexico,  whose  Tu/- 
iecos  seem  as  allowably  derivable  from  Tur 
or  Tyre  as  the  Thorseni  (THORAMENI), 
and  Tuscer  or  Tuisco  of  Europe.  Although 
the  Etruscan  gods  were  Grothic,  and  that 
safe  criterion,  their  early  religion.  Oriental, 
as  much  of  their  manners  likewise,  it  was 
largely  mingled  with  the  Syrian,  Italian, 
PhoBnician,  and  Egyptian  forms.  Their 
Tartarus  was  Homer's ;  their  meteorological 
superstitions,  those  of  a  sea-faring  race  ;  their 
faint  wreclis  of  Phallic  worship,  Hermesian ; 
some  of  which  sect,  we  are  told,  fled  to  the 
frontiers  of  India.  Their  want  of  science, 
however,  is  not  Egyptian ;  their  sculpture 
not  more  cold,  nor  more  finished,  )han  much 
that  we  see  in  the  East ;  their  want  of  the 
sublime  was  ^'  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
debased  and  brutal  creed,  before  poetry  had 
rescued  the  soul  from  its  thraldom,"  and 
such  are  the  Oriental.  Like  these  too,  their 
gods  were  produced  and  destroyed,  the  tran- 
sient ministers  of  a  mightier  Principle,  unde- 
fined  and  indefinable ;  while  their  might  was 
gloomy,  as  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  deities  ; 
and  some  of  their  rites  wanton,  as  those  of 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Their  language  is, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it,  a  link  between 
the  Gothic  and  the  Latin — in  great  measure 
at  least :  and  the  remainder  was  probably 
formed  from  that  mixture  and  trituration  of 


words  which  we  find  everywhere  in  the  col- 
lisions of  speech,  and  more  especially  on  the 
sea-coasts.  If  we  are  discouraged  by  its unvo 
calic  words  and  Mexican  semblance,  yet  this 
is  the  Oriental  form,  and  even  the  Egyptian ; 
as  too  their  teacher,  Tages,  And  if  the 
characters  are  European,  their  value  is  pro- 
bably Asiatic  ;  as  was  first  suspected  of  their . 
language.  We  are  inch'ned  to  believe  that 
Mexico  may  yet,  in  its  western  relics,  assist 
us  to  some  portion  of  this ;  but  not  to  the 
degree  imagined  by  tlmse  who  look  barely 
at  the  combinations  of  Etrurian  letters.  Of. 
these  last  we  feel  convinced  the  powers  are 
misunderstood  to  this  hour,  and  that  many  of. 
the  characters  bear  a  value  widely  difiering 
from  the  Greek,  from  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  we  cannot  therefore  think  them 
derived :  the  more,  as  it  appears  they  pos- 
sessed  some  characters  never  adopted  by  the 
Greeks,  whose  language  rejected  many  East- 
em  sounds,  familiar  to  the  Sanscrit,  and  the 
Coptic,  the  Zend,  and  Sclavonic,  wliose  char- 
acters so  strangely  and  so  perfectly  assimi. 
lated.  Of  the  influence  of  the  most  ancient . 
form  of  the  latter  upon  the  Celtic  and  Goth, 
ic,  no  notice,  that  we  are  aware  of,  has  been 
ever  taken  :  and  it  has  even  been  often  over, 
looked  that  the  Cehic  of  modem  time^  must 
have  widely  differed  from  the  primal,  as  it 
has  undergone  material  changes  in  the  inter- 
val, obvious  by  a  reference  to  its  verbal  ter- 
minations. Of  its  original  shape  we  can 
form  no  judgment,  unle;.s  by  the  aid  of  the 
Hebrew  and  its  varieties  :  but  this  is  of  the . 
less  consequence  as  regards  grammatical 
structure,  where  the  terms  of  primary  and 
original  necessity,  the  natural  radicals  of 
domestic  inter-communication  (that  mother 
of  speech,  itself  the  mother  of  languages,) 
are  one  and  the  same,  ^  Words  must  have 
existed,  and  languages  been  spoken,  before 
the  grammarian  could  think  of  regulating 
the  last  by  defining  the  former :  whether,  as 
in  the  Sanscrit,  by  (stamping  an  existing  basis 
with  an  impress  so  uniformly  perfect  that  its 
character  could  not,  and  need  not,  change ; 
or,  like  the  Arabic  in  its  contrary  process, 
that  admits  and  sanctions  by  regulatmg,  in- 
stead of  rejecting,  the  thousand  irregularities 
of  dialects,  to  produce  one  copious  and  uni- 
versal tongue  ;  at  lesist  in  their  own  land. 

The  improved  grammatical  arrangement 
of  the  Arabic  over  the  Hebrew,  no  less  than 
its  copiousness,  argues  a  far  later  cultivation ; 
and  but  little  considercuion  is  requisite  to 
show  that  if  any  one  language  be  divided 
into  dialects,  these  last,  internaixed  with  the 
respective  bordering  tongues  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  and  adopting  at  different  periods 
their  several  grammatical  forms,  influenced 
partially  too  by  their  respective  soighbor% 
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would  soon  come  to  differ  widely  from  their 
common  parent  and  from  each  other.  No 
greater  change  than  is  thus  explainable  would 
suffice  to  reduce  the  Cehic  as  we  see  it,  in  its 
marked  difference  from  other  cognate  tongues. 
Time  and  intercourse  have  done  the  rest. 
Nor  can  we  in  the  least  divine  a  necessity 
for  supposing  more  than  the  three  great  di- 
visions of  language,  as  of  the  human  family : 
the  Semitic,  preserving  the  orginal  speech  \ 
the  Arabic,  descending  with  Ham ;  and  the 
Zend,  or  Ionic,  spreading  with  the  wander- 
ings of  Japhet.  Whether  these  last,  or  the 
Arabs,  as  their  own  statement  avers,  were 
the  first  possessors  of  peninsular  India,  may 
seem  to  wake  a  doubt.  We  ourselves  in- 
cline to  the  former,  but  must  notice  that  the 
tendency  of  Hiddostan  to  vocals  between 
the  consonants  reminds  us  forcibly,  in  con- 
trast with  other  Oriental  languages,  of  the 
distinction  of  the  Italian  from  the  Spanish, 
&c.  The  language  of  the  two  hieroglyfihic 
races  we  have  endeavored  to  acc6unt  for 
from  accident.  We  need  not  dwell  on  these ; 
but  must  notice  that  India  possesse*?  one  of 
the  three  oldest  alphabets,  if  we  may  believe 
Ibn  Washih,  a  fair  Eastern  authority,  who 
assigns  the  two  others  to  Arabia  and  Magh- 
rabi,  (the  lands  of  Fire,  and  of  the  Moor,) 
and  who,  in  his  enumeration  of  these  two  as 
civilized  countries,  is  supported  by  their  men- 
tion in  Ferdousi. 

The  Indians,  we  know,  claim  the  Egyptians 
as  scholars ,*  an  early  intercourse  dojbtless 
existed ;  and  Indian  cattle,  &c.  are  unques- 
tionably depicted  in  the  Egyptian  remains. 
If  the  camel  is  absent  from  their  triumphs, 
tbi^  may  easily  arise  from  that  animal  not 
having  at  that  time  descended  from  Baciria 
to  Ilindostan.  The  omission  of  the  camel 
from  Egyptian  pictures  has  been  repeatedly 
Doiiced:  its  name,  in  both  Hebrew  and  A ra- 
bic,  seems  to  refer  t)  its  value,  or  estimation. 
But  it  was  probably  not  a  native  of  Egypt  in 
early  tunes,  and  is  omitted  in  the  representa- 
tion of  her  domestic  animals  mentioned  by 
Burkbardt.  We  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
general  opinion  that  it  was'  amongst  the  gifts 
of  Piiaraoh  fo  Abraham.  The  verse  in  Gre- 
nesis  speaks  only  of  his  showing  him  kind- 
ncfss ;  under  which  the  live  stock  prospered 
probably ;  but  Abraham  was  more  likely  to 
possess  camels  than  Pharaoh :  he  came  from 
their  native  land  ;  he  wanted  them  for  his 
journey ;  he  was  rich ;  and  required,  less  the 
»fis,  than  the  favorable  conduct,  of  the  king. 
The  camel,  however,  has  been  found,  paint- 
ed, at  Luxor,  though  rare.  Thus  we  may 
safely  conclude  it  unknowti  to  the  rrnmphs 
cf  Sesostris,  and  that  these  extended  only  par- 
tially into  Scythia.  This  invasion  is  unno- 
tked  by  Jews  and  Persians:   it  probably 


therefore  occurred  during  the  time  unknown 
to  Ferdousi,  i.  e.  the  700  years  of  his  Griam- 
shid  dynasty.  CouW  Giamshid^s  overthrow, 
and  his  death  100  years  after,  refer  to  two 
invasions,  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  T — and,  if 
so,  the  flight  of  Giamshkl  to  Chin  may  show 
that  the  first  invader* overran  even  Scythia. 
If  not — Ferdousi's  East-Persian  annals  are 
silent  on  this  Bactrian  exploit'^^-^ind  yet  his 
agreement  with  the  Mahabharata  supports  his 
general  accuracy ;  an  hypothesis  that  would 
go  far  to  reconcile  the  tale  of  tliose  achieve, 
ments  with  the  reference  of  the  Priests  of 
Darius,  and  account  for  the  tem>s  of  pure 
Egyptian  origin  observable  in  the  East ;  snch, 
we  would  point  out,  as  Re,  with  the  aspirate, 
and  the  article,  the  Hortu,  or  Sun,  indicative 
of  splendor  or  royahy ;  and,  acconling  as 
that  aspirate  is  suppressed  or  sounded,  the 
Raj  of  the  Sanscrit,  the  Ahoeroe  of  the  Zend, 
the  Armenian  Var,  the  Persian  Far,  the 
Etruscan  Var,  the  Rex  or  Reeehe  of  the 
Grothic,  and  the  Italian  R^ :  itself,  in  all  pro- 
bability, only  the  application  of  the  Chaldaic 
n*iK,  or  O,  to  the  most  obvious  and  glorious 
source  of  light — PM-ouro,  the  King. 

To  return  to  the  article  wc  are  re  vie  whig: 
the  tale  of  Wamik  and  Asra  appears  to  have 
been  one  consequence  of  the  patronage  be- 
stowed upon  literature  by  Noushirvan,  and 
his  sage  minister,  the  Vizier  Buzurgi-Mihr ; 
it  was  translated  from  the  old  Pehlivi  into 
the  more  modern  Parsi  tongue,  by  order  of 
Sultan  Mahmood  of  Ghizni ;  as  were  various 
historical  works  subsequently;  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  originals,  which  are  totally  lost. 
The  translaMon  of  this,  the  oklest  existing  ro- 
mance, was  performed  by  Ansari,  whom  the 
sultan  had  created  king  of  poets,  and  who 
held  a  mimic  court,  composed  of  the  genus. 
irrUabile.  It  was  executed  while  Ferdousi 
was  engaged  on  the  Shah  Nameh;  and 
seems  to  have  attracted  much  attondon,  as  a 
second  translation  was  made  by  their  contem- 
porary Jorjani,  and  a  third,  by  Samiri,  after- 
wards appeared.  So  far  as  we  can  judge, 
these  labors  were  not  mere  translations,  but 
restora'ions  also,  if  we  may  apply  this  term 
to  the  introduction  of  fresh  passages,  supply- 
ing the  place  of  those  which  had  been  lost 
even  then,  and  doubtless,  enlarging  the  work 
by  the  exuberant  genius  of  the  translator,  as 
we  find  is  the  case  with  most  Ekistern  poets  to 
this  day. 

Wc  have  already  seen  the  fate  of  the 
work  ;  and  so  Complete  was  the  destruction 
that  the  Pei-sian  biographer,  Doulet  Shah, 
saw  but  one  smgle  verse  of  either  of  the 
,  trnn-jlBtions,  which  was  that  of  Jorjani.  m  a 
I  qnotkiion.  W(;  -hall  be  the  less  surprised, 
I  however,  at  this  leligious  horror  of  the  Arab 
lconqu^x}rSy  when  we  recdleet  that  oeitfaer 
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the  fg&awm  nor  fame  of  Ferdqusi  himself 
could,  in  k>Dg  after  years,  save  him  from  the 
odium  of  a  false  charge  of  favoring  Fire- 
worship,  as  brought  against  him  by  native 
Persians,  to  ruin  him  with  Sultan  MahnuxKl. 
That  system,  which  recognized  Fire  as  the 
Living  Word,  and,  veiling  ignorant  and  spec- 
ulative  presumption  in  the  garb  of  pious  roys- 
tery,  found  in  the  bloom  and  increase  of  na- 
ture  its  objective  and  cqrr  spondent  princi. 
^e,  thus  personifying  the  Celestial  and  the 
Terrestrial,  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  indul- 
gence  of  that  vein  of  stnined  emblematic 
meaning,  and  idly  refined  trifling,  to  which 
it  unquestionably  gave  rise,  and  which  marks 
the  general  character  of  Persian  poetical 
composition  everywhere,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  but  always  pre-eminently  over  those 
of  their  neighbors  ;  and  even  over  their  own 
prose,  since  poetry  ever  partakes  of  the  es- 
sential character  of  its  native  religion,  and 
the  Zoroasfrian  scarcely  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  Persia.     There  its  principles 
combined  with  the  poetical  and  fanciful  ge- 
nius of  the  people  too  deeply  to  be  rooted 
out,  even  by  the  ascendance  of  Mohsmimed. 
ism,  of  which,  it  is  remarkable,  th«iy  have 
clK»en  the  most  mystical  form,  that  of  All ; 
and  have  grounded  thereon  the  nu>st  mystical 
aberrations.     The  pride  of  Chaldsean  sci- 
ence, and  the  swords  of  the  Arabs  repelled, 
however,  the  western  progress  of  pyrolatry ; 
while,  towards  the  north-east  and  east,  it 
was  sp^adually  lost  in  the  wider  expansion  of 
that  iadian  creed  from  which  it  was  origin 
ally  but  an  offset ;  or  was  trampled  out  of 
existence  by  the  later  Tatar  tribes  of  the 
desert. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  in  spite  of 
their  great  and  unquestionable  beauties,  the 
labors  of  the  Persian  poets  should  be  so  little 
known  in  Burope,  where  they  are  equally 
difficult  to  translate  or  tolerate.  Those  er- 
rors of  taste  and  metaphysical  conceits,  with 
the  eternal  confusion  of  the  Real  and  Ideal, 
have  justly  fixed  a  repulsive  character  on 
their  works  in  our  estimation  ;  since  what  is 
difficult  to  understand  is  seldom  worth  under- 
standing; and  truths  in  morals,  as  in  mathe- 
matics,  are  at  onoe  recognized  by  properly 
constituted  minds.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
case  of  the  wriiers  we  are  consideiing,  the 
beauties  for  the  most  part  are  few,  aod  cun- 
fined  to  their  best  works  ;  with  the  lai^e  re- 
mainder,  dull  platitude  nre  relieved  gene- 
rally by  turgid  bombast  and  logical  mistakes, 
that  render  the  confusion  of  the  author's' 
brain  contagious  to  his  readeis,  and  must 
ever  deservedly  impede  an  intimacy  with  de- 
linquencies that  perplex  and  straiten  the  al- 
ready narrow  confines  of  simplicity  and  rea- 
Bon.     We  musty  however^  exjMOpt  from  this 


sweeping  censure*  the  ^at  work  of  Fer. 
dousi  alone.  In  his  mmor  efibrts,  or  Ghu. 
zuls,  he  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  b  set- 
ting sin  of  his  countrymen  ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner,  and  probably  from  the  same  causes 
as  induced  what,  with  due  allowance  for  dif. 
ferences  of  country,  genius,  and  cultivation, 
we  may  call  the  smUar  derelictions  of  Mil- 
ton^  &c. 

The  exemption,  too,  anses  in  all  proba- 
bility less  from  the  amplitude  of  material  and 
historical  nature  of  his  subject,  than,  like  the 
great  bard  just  mentioned,  from  native  vigor 
of  mind  and  severity  of  judgment,  which 
place  that  Persian  historical  poet  so  far  above 
all  others  of  his  nations  The  defects  of  taste 
inherent  in  the  latter,  extended  also  unques- 
tionably to  him,  in  his  details  occasionally  ; 
but  the  very  conception  of  a  lofty  subject, 
requires  in  the  mind  that  originates  it  a  some- 
thing comparatively  akin  to  Doric  simplicity 
and  strength.  With  him  too,  we  must  recof- 
lect  that,  though  his  subject  was  historical, 
his  materials  were  fantastic  traditions,  which 
he  was  to  embody  poetically,  rather  tffan  to 
correct— and  we  may  take  his  character 
from  the  appreciation  of  his  profonnd  and 
judicious  editor,  Macan,  that  for  the  common 
embellishment  of  poetry  amongst  his  country- 
men "  mystical  interpretation,  enigmatical  al- 
lusion, and  far-fetched  conceits,  Ferdousi  had 
no  attractions.  His  subject  was  historical, 
and  could  not  be  mystified.  His  sentiments 
(for  a  Persian  poet)  were  natural  and  unaf- 
fected ;  and  his  style,  though  not  modern, 
simple,  energetic,  and  perspicuous." 

To  return  to  Wamik  and  Asra.  Mr.  Von 
Hammer  had,  it  seems,  formerly  announced 
the  litde  probaLJlity  that  existed  pf  recovering 
this  lost  romance ;  but  he  was  doomed  to 
falsify  liis  own  prediction.  In  preparing,  as 
he  tell  us,  the  History  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, he  discovered,  in  the  course  of  his  pe- 
rusal  of  Turkish  biography,  that  the  work  of 
Ansari  had  been  translated  into  that  lan- 
guage by  the  romantic  poet  Lamai.  After 
three  years'  labor,  and  by  the  aid  of  his 
friend  the  Chevalier  von  Raab,  he  at  length 
found  it  with  six  others,  originally  Pei"sian,  in 
the  Library  of  Vienna.  For  this  preserva- 
tion, therefore,  we  have  to  be  thankful  to  the 
Othman,  whom  conscious  inferiority,  and  ar- 
dent admiration  of  the  Persian  poets,  have 
induced  to  translate  their  master-pieces  into 
his  native  tongue,  with  monkish  reverence, 
though  not  with  monkish  fidelity ;  the  trans- 
lation, as  we  have  already  stated,  being  often 
paraphrastic  and  supplementary.  In  fact, 
the  best  original  poetry  of  the  Turk,  is,  like 
that  of  Rome  towards  Greece,  but  imitation 
of  his  Persian  and  Arabian  models,  though 
blended  with  a  due  exaggeration  of  all  their 
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fiiultfl  of  platitude,  mysticism,  extraragance, 
and  difrnaeness.  Such,  at  loast,  is  the  con- 
clusion we  ourselves  hav^  come  to,  from  the 
specimens  that  have  fiiUen  in  our  way ;  and 
to  which  we  may  one  day  introduce  our  read- 
ers, partially,  for  the  multitude  of  their  writ- 
ers and  the  insignificance  of  their  works  re- 
quire no  lengthened  display. 

It  has  been  establisheid  hy  nice  calculators, 
thiU  a  statement  loses  one-eighth  of  its  credi- 
bility in  every  mouth  that  transmits  it.  If  a 
poem  is  to  be  judged  by  the  same  standard, 
the  one  before  us  will  rare  but  indiflferently. 
The  original  work  destined,  possibly  from  its 
heresies,  to  no  ordinary  metempsychosis, 
translated  and  renovated  by  Ansari,  Jorjani, 
and  Samiri ;  transferred  into  his  own  lan- 
by  Lamai ;  thence  rendered  by  Von 
nmer,  it  finally  falls  to  our  lot  to  offer  to 
our  readers :  Pehlivi,  Parsi,  Turkish,  Grer- 
raan,  and  Enslish,  conspire  to  embalm  the 
defunct  peri«onifications  of  Love  and  Flora ; 
with  what  success  we  may  well  hesitate  to 
determine,  as  ihi^finjlelsafi  process  appears 
like  the  Egyptian,  extracting  the  brains  and 
bowels,  and  leaving  the  lovers  of  antiauity  to 
explore  the  tale  of  a  tegument  as  dark  as 
his,  who 

^  Dropped  a  half-penny^  in  Homer's  hat 
And  nob-or-nobbed  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to 
glass." 

The  tale,  like  the  priest  Horseisi  himself, 
when  relieved  from  the  inward  defects  of  his 
^  anatomical  construction,"  comes  before  us 
in  a  sadly  mutilated  state— the  Magian  in- 
miration  inflated  by  Persian  extravagance ; 
rae  Turk,  ^  with  a  mind  clouded  by  igno- 1 
ranee,"  as  he  has  been  courteously  describ- 1 
ed,  doing  his  best,  or  his  worst,  to  fashion  it  | 
to  his  taste  ;  his  labors  grievously  curtailed 
by  the  learned  German,  who  retrenched  it 
to  the  present  form  ;  and  ((ft)  6i  \is  rpko^  e^. 
ivapigek  *)  ^  the  last,  mean  part,  o>ur  own." 
But  such  as  we  can  make  of  it,  the  reader 
shall  see :  a  relic  of  antiquity  rather  than  a 
poem  ;  and,  like  many  other  relics,  so  much 
afiect^  by  the  hands  through  which  it  has 
passed,  that  we  were  at  first  tempted  to  con- 
sider the  learned  Editor  as  playfully  striving 
to  rival  the  Friar,  who  for  twenty  years  had 
shown  the  Virgin's  hair  to  all  pious  inquirers 
without  having  been  able  to  see  it  himself. 
We  are  fully  satisfied  of  our  error. 

M«  von  Hammer,  however,  can  need  no 
praise  of  ours.  All  Europe  must  feel  grateful 
to  the  man  who  has  unceasin(];ly  devoted  the 
boundless  powers  of  his  mind  to  render  us 
familiar  with  the  most  prominent  and  popu- 
lar writers  of  the  East ;  and  has  applied  his 
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vast  erudition  to  illustrate  the  coincidences 
of  manners  and  institutions  from  every  pos- 
sible quarter,  with  an  amplitude  of  research 
that  disdains  the  charge  of  prolixity,  so  fatal 
to  feebler  minds.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface, 
that,  had  he  met ,  forty  years  ago  with  this 
work,  so  valuable  as  the  oldest  of  Persian  ro- 
mances, he  should  have  translated  it  entire, 
and  promises  some  literal  portions  in  his  no- 
tice  of  Lamai  for  the  History  of  Ottoman 
poetry — ^which  is  to  be  appended  to  that  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Let  us  hope  that  he 
may  yet  see  reason  to  give  it  us  in  the  entire ; 
either  by  his  own  pen,  or  that  of  some  com- 
petent translator.  A  work  like  the  original, 
that  developes  all  we  can  hope  to  learn  of  the 
intellectual  state  of  a  long  vanished  race,  is 
not  merely  an  object  of  inquiry  for  the  cu- 
rious, but  of  interest  for  existing  nations. 

In  the  specimen  before  us,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  the  sentiments  of  the  ori^ 
ginal  from  thuee  of  the  learned  Editor,  him- 
self so  deeply  imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit 
of  Orientalism ;  and  thus  the  ability  developed 
is  in  one  sense  the  great  objection.  How 
faithfully,  therefore,  1^  has  executed  his  task 
we  have  at  present  no  means  of  ascertaining ; 
for,  unlike  the  Gul  wa  Bidbul  of  that  admir- 
able institution,  The  Oriental  Translation 
Fund,  the  original  is  not  given.  But  a  little 
examinatk>n  will  show  that  the  turn  of  the 
thought  is  often  decidedly  Eastern,  as  well 
as  the  constant  intermixture  of  the  senti- 
mentfiJ  with  Ae  familiar.  The  introductory 
stanzas,  written  with  gracefiil  levity,  to  which 
we  fear  our  attempt  at  a  version  can  do  little 
justice,  show  the  Orientalist  not  only  deeply 
imbued  with  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  his  on- 
ginal,  but  also  himself  a  poet  of  no  ordmary 
pretensions  If  one  class  of  writers  in  Ger- 
many must  be  accused  of  confusing  the 
knowledge  we  already  possess,  the  fault  is 
more  than  compensated  by  those  of  her  sons, 
who  have  so  widely  extended  the  limits  of 
that  knowledge,  and  at  the  head  of  these 
stands  the  name  of  von  Hammer. 

We  render  the  opening  verses  as  follows. 

Hail  to  your  influence,  ye  resplendent  Seven, 

Who  in  the  East  assist  the  Poet's  vein, 
When  inspiration  lifts  his  heart  to  Heaven, 
With  themes  of  Love,  or  War's  exciting 
strain. 
And  thou,  Oh  Nightingale  of  Persian  bowers ! 
Thou  Lapwing !  chosen  to  speed  the  lover's 
suit 
By  Sheba's  queen,  in  love-devoted  hours ; 
Ye,  gentle  Genii  of  the  Lute  and  Flute ! 
Thou, Lyre!  without  whose  aid  the  lover's 
voice  is  mute. — 

Thou,  Turtle-dove!  whose  note  in  softest 
cooing 
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Continuous  thro'  the  strain   of  passion 
breathes ; 
And,  than  Cicada's  cry  more  sweetly  wooing, 
The  wearied   soul   in   Eden's   slumbers 
wreathes; 
Thou  too,  Oh  Parrot  I  that,  with  speech  en. 
dowed, 
Tell'st  honeyed  tales  of  truth  and  Love's 
desiring ; 
Propitious  hear  me  all ! — Your  aid  allowed 
To  this  my  song,  so  much  your  aid  re- 
quiring ; 
Thou,  Parrot !  of  my  Muse,  th'  interpreter 
untiring. 

I  wander  now  thro?  all  untrodden  ways ; 
I  string  not  now  the  Eastern  Barbyton 
To  loves   of  fon4   Ferhad   and   Shireen's 
praise, 
Mejnoun  and  Leila  ;—Balkis,  Solomon. 
Of  Zuleikha  and  Y\is8uf  long  before 
Hath  even  through  Europe  overspread  the 
fame: 
And  how  the  Bulbul  wooed  the  Rose  of  yore : 

How  truest  fires  the  Butterfly  o'ercame. 
Dying  midst  constant  whirls  round  hisde- 
YOted  Flame. 

Immortal  lives  in  Oriental  tale 

The  Spring's  dominion  o'er  the  Gulistan  : 
In  Persian  records,  too,  the  themes  prevail 

Of  Hiorsu-Parviz,  and  Great  Nushirvan. 
Themes  such  as  the^e  not  now  my  Parrot 
heeds. 

On  ancient  story  here  his  sons  bestowing ; 
Old,  as  the  <Ad  antediluvian  deeds ; 

Old,  as  the  Rose  first  into  Beauty  blowing ; 
Old  as  .the  Sun  himself,  first  into  Passion 
glowing. 

The  anxie^  of  our  learned  Orientalist  is 
well  described. 

How  many  long,  and  anxious  star-lit  hours 

Toiling  from  earliest  davm  to  latest  night. 
To  Eastern  tomes  devoting  all  my  powers, 
Have  I,  myself,  outwatched   the   night- 
lamp's  light  t 
Vain  were  those  eflbrts  for  the   vanished 
treasure 

Three  years  beheld  me  struggling  to  ob- 
tain; 

Circling  the  East  in  searches  without  meas- 
ure: 
Yet  not  a  jot  advanced,  with  all  my  pain. 
Towards  finding  this  fair  Tree,  this  Fountain' 
Source  again. 

How  oft,  at  lonely  night,  nnr  sleep  it  haunted 
As  Youth's  first  dream  of.  Ah  I  ideal  Love : 
How  oft  I  prayed,  if  Heaven  to  prayer  had 
gpranied, 
One  beam  of  hope,  one  favoring  ray  to 
prove, 
Amidst   long-darkened   halls   the   treasure 
showing : 
Mytears  for  Asra's  love-inflicted  wound. 
For  Wamik's  love-inflicted  woes,  were  flow- 
ing; 


Until  auspicious  hours  my  labors  crowned^ 
And  I  at  length  the  lost  Asra  and  Wamik 
found. 

In  the  bright  blooming  Spring  of  the  young 
year. 
When  Love  and  Blossoms  still  are  love- 
liest. 
This  object  of  my  thoughts  first  deigned  ap- 
pear; 
This  glorious  vision  first  my  senses  blest. 
The  Starry  Virgin  ♦  stood,  arrayed  in  light. 
And  in  her   hand  an   ear  of  com  riie 
swayed: 
From  those  bright  glances  ether  shone  more 
bright : 
While  stern   beside   a   Guardian   Spirit 
stayed, 
With  spear,t  whose  radiant  beams  in  daz- 
zling menace  flayed. 

To  this  long  wished-for  vision,  the  poetical 
translator  addresses  his  prayer. 

"Oh,  Virgin  of  the  Skies!"  I  cried,  "but 
deign 
To  grant  that  by  degrees  my  aching  sight 
Behold  Thee,  thus,  at>solved  of  earthly  stain. 

In  all  thy  glorious  glow  of  roseate  light. 
Love  is  to  me  as  life,  and  Truth  a  duty  : 

To  deck  thee  with  Teutona's  mantle  fistir 
Refuse  not  to  thy  slave,  celestial  Beauty  I  " 
She  smiled  consent ;  and  straight  I  turned 
with  care 
This  robe  of  German  speech  to  fashion  and 
prepare. 

The  narrative  of  the  original  poem  now 
commences,  and  is  thus  gracefully  given. 

In  times  before  the  Flood,  the  days  of  Eld, 
When    Angels   sought   communion  with 
mankind. 
When  Anahid  the  earthly  lyre  still  held, 
Ere,  as  the  Morning-Star,  in  Heaven  en- 
shrined, 
She  shone  the  harbinger  of  Day  afar, 
Akid  music  moved  the  Stars,  the  radiance 
throwing ; 
Where  blazed  the  fiery  altars  of  Senaar, 
Lived  Queen  Asra,  as  beauty's  blossom 
blowing ; 
And  Wamik,  fond  and  true,  with  love  eternal 
glowing. 

We  take  the  following  as  a  specimen  of 
pure  oriental  description,  the  second  verse 
especiaUy,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most 
elegant  and  beautiful  combination  of  Eastern 
imagery  existing.  The  Narcissus,  our  read- 
ers may  be  aware,  is  the  favorite  simile 
amongst  Persian  poets  for  the  eye  ;  and  the 
lotus,  with  its  exquisite  purity  brightened  by 
the  first  clear  ray  of  the  opal  dawn,  stands 
certainly  unrivalled  as  an  illustration. 


♦  The  Virgin  und  Spica  of  Arabian  and  Euro- 
pean astronomy, 
t  Remmah,  the  Arabian  Arctuma. 
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<<The    Bloooiing-One,"    Asm    was    ^istly 
named, 
For  she,  in  mind  and  form,  a  blossom 
stood; 
Of  beaoty:,  youth,  and  grace  dirinely  framed ; 
Of  holiest  spirit,  filled  with  heavenly  good. 
The  Spring,  when  warm  in  fullest  splendor 
showing. 
Breathing  wblj  wishes  to  the  inmost  core 
Of  yoathfui  hearts,  and  fondest   influence 
throwing, 
Yet  veiled  its  Uoom,  her  beauty's  bloom 
before; 
For  her  the  devotee  lus  very  creed  forswore. 

Her  hair  was  bright  as  h3racinthine  dyes ; 
Her  cheek  was  blushing,  sheen  as  Eden's 
rose; 
The  soft  Narcissus  tinged  her  sleeping  eyes, 
And  white  her  forehead,  as  the  lotus  shows 
^Gainst  Summer's  earliest  sun-bemms  shimmer- 
ing fair; 
Her  bosom's  bloom  two  young  poroogran- 
ates  fling. 
Heaving  and  fuHng  with  each  passing  air ; 
Her  gentle  growth   a   lovelier-breathing 

Midst  beds  of  flowering  pink  and  roses  blos- 
soming. « 

The  more  material  principle  animating 
Wamik  is  far  inferior  to  the  foregoing,  and, 
though  possessing  merit  in  itself,  presents 
the  usual  oriental  confusion  of  the  material 
and  immaterial  necessarily  devolved,  as  we 
have  seen  from  their  very  creed.  The  in- 
cessant combination  of  elegant  and  vulgar 
images  is  a  serious  objection  to  Eastern 
poetry,  and  that  of  Persia  in  particular,  as 
continually  outraging  the  severer  logic  of 
European  taste. 

And  eke  **  The  Glowing«One  '^  was  Wamik's 
name,  ^ 

For  he  in  form  and  soul  was  love  confest, 
Which,  ♦Vulcan-like,  with  aye  unceasing 
flame. 
Creating  or  destroying,  knows  no  rest 
Of  fervid  essence.  Life's  supremest  good, 
Faithful  and  true,  exalted,  noble,  fair; 
Of  dauntless  spirit  and  etherial  mood. 

For  baser  aim  or  scorn  he  felt  no  oare — 
A  Genii,  framed  of  fire,  through  all  the  realms 
of  air. 

The  lambent  flame  that  lit  his  radiant  brow. 
Told  inspiration's   might  and  power  of 
son^; 
The  sparkling  lustres  of  his  eye  avow 
The  conscious  soul,  in  youthful  ardors 
strong. 
Bums  in  his  breast  a  sense  of  might  profound. 
Urging  the  noblest,  noblest  deeds  to  prove ; 
His  spear  sways  proudly  as  his   courser's 
bound. 
His  lofty  heart  no  meaner  pulses  move ; 
Bom  of  etheral  Fire,  the  purest,  holiest  Love ! 


*  This  word  is  tho  Gheraan  traaiUtor's. 


The  electwe  aUraeiion  is  thus  described. 

How  could,  perfection  shrmed  in  either  form 

Natures  reciprocal  keep  lone  asunder  1 
To  meet,  Senaar,  upon  thy  soilso warm, 
And  not  that  moment  love,  had  been  a 
wonder. 
In  love,  at  first  sight  souls  cdOceive  each 
other; 
Full  oft  in  life  heart  thus  unites  ^idth  heartt 
Finding  at  once  a  path  to  one  anotifeir ; 

For  evermore  conioined,  in  bliss  or  smart 
Even  as  two  tapers  burn,  consuming  ]^art  for 
part.  .  ,_ 

The  Glowine-One,  approximating  Beajui^, 
Is  doomed  for  her  the  lover's  flame  to 
prove. 
She  knows  it,— knows,  tho'  all  untcU  his 
suit,  he 
Cannot,  in  loving,  ever  cease  to  love. 
She,  too,  imbibes  the  ardent  sympathy ; 
Each  breast,  imbued  with  panting  asplA- 
tion. 
Glows,  kindling  swiftljr  as  the  Dittany,     * 

Wh^i  flames  contagious  offer  an  occasiont 
Full  blazing  forth  at  once  in  eager  oonflagMi- 
tioD. 

The  lover  thus  commences  his  mystic 
conference* 

And  Wamik  thus  :^**  Fire  takes  the  hues  of 
Rose, 
And  blooms  not  forth  the  Bose  in  fiery 
rIowI 
As  well  the  poet  feels,  till  vulgar  prose 

Cools  down  at  once  his  inspiration's  flow. 
So  youthful  blood  at  once  will  bum  and  flush ; 

In  the  blue  ssther  starry  Roses  bum. 
And  flowery  Stars  are  glowing  on  each  bush : 
Why  then  to  two  would'a  thou  th'  United 
tumi 
The  Bloom  and  Glow  are  one,  and  separatioii 
spurn." 

This,  we  presume,  is  the  style  of  antedilu* 
vian  courtship  ;  but  science  is  coming  again 
into  vogue ;  aud,  as  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  the  tender  intercourse  of  the 
two  lovers  may  serve  hereafter  as  an  exem- 
plar— in  our  Parks  and  Zoological  Gardens. 
The  philosophy,  however,  appears  not 
wholly  unmixed  with  a  theory  of  sensations. 

So  Wamik  and  Asra  beguiled  their  hours 
In  their  fond  spring  ralife — Youth's  bloom- 
ing prime. 
Ah  I  moments,  thrice  and  four  times  crowned 
with  flowers — 
The  purest,  dearest,  holiest,  heartfelt  time  ! 
For  them  each  morning  fresh  enchantment 
brings; 
Each  unto  each  is  all,  nor  ask  they  more 
Nor  other  jo^s  to  swell  the  spirit's  springs- 
Content  with  bliss ;  nor  minte  of  gold  ex- 
plore. 
As  those  who  vainly  gild  Love's  honeycomb 
with  ore. 
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Entrancing  thus,  the  nectar-cup  they  drain — 
Love's  fondest,  sweetest  charms,  and  visions 
fair; 
And  friendship  were  to  them  a  kind  of  bane — 
The  mystic  chain  but  binds  th'  enamoured 
pair: 
Touched  by  a  third,  the  rapture-spell  is  sped ; 
Friends  are  but  stumbling-blocks  'twixt 
men  and  misses — 
Their  very  presence  makes  a  sense  of  lead — 
Third  persons  form  a  party-wall  to  kisses, 
Nor,  till  th'  intruder  goes,  can  they  renew 
their  blisses. 

A  specimen  of  mysticism  follows,  but  we 
would  point  attention  to  the  last  line  of  the 
first  verse,  as  illustrating  what  we  have  al- 
ready  stated  respecting  the  adoption  of  some 
Gruebre  tenets  by  Mahommecl,  who  has 
transferred  this  idea  to  the  Koran. 

The  world  of  Fire  seven  wondrovto  forms  dis- 
plays 
Seven  are  its  Sources,  which  seven  Rays 
engender  ;♦ 
Seven  are  its  Shrines,  seven  Woiship-rites, 
seven  Ways; 
Seven  Fuels  feed,  seven  Tongues  proclaim 
its  splendor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

First  of  the  number  is  yon  ef9uence  bright 

Irradiate  in  the  Sun,  in  every  Star ; 
And  who  so  dull  as  not  to  own  its  might  1 
That  bears  from  farthM  worlds  to  worlds 
afar 
The  Sacred  Verse  of  Light,  stUl  learned 
where  Angels  are. 

One  Tongue    of  Fire  in  storm  and  tem- 
pest comes, 
Pealmff  the  angers  of  avenging  skies ; 
^^J°  ?^''  1®%»  golden-vaulted  domes. 

Affrighted  tyrants  answer  with  their  cries. 
While  anchorites,  in  cells,  more  earnest  pray ; 

Branded  in  characters  of  lightning,  riven 
On  walls  of  rock,  the  fearful  tale  survey  ! 
Echoes   the  Thunder's  voice,    unceasing 
driven. 
Alike  the  fiery  wrath  or  favoring  will  of 
Heaven. 

We  have  the  two  extremes  in  the  next 
■extract. 

At  home  the  point  of  junction  is  the  hearth. 

For  there  you  find  the  fiimily  collected ; 
Oh,  heavenly  happiness!  still  upon  earth 

Best  in  domestic  happiness  reflected ! 
"«   H  ^  ^^^  ^^  friendly  warmth  denies. 

But  forwards  eyery  act  of  hospitality : 
Heats  ovens,  dresses  meat,  melts  ores  and 
ice; 
And  man,  until  he  learned  its  useful  qual- 
ity ^ 
Ate  acorns  raw,  and  flesh,  in  all  undressed 
reality. 


As  without  fire  mankind  is  sunk  to  beast. 
So  is  he  slime  and  seuseless  clay  alone. 

If  the  etherial  spark  of  Heaven  at  least 
Fire  not  his  mmd  to  glories  of  its  own. 

Reason  and  speech  an  earthly  sign  remain 

Of  Thee,  Creation's  Lord,  in  light  revealed ! 

The  2/tvtfi^.  WbrU*  thro'  Festo'it.fire-domaki, 
Bums  mircely  glowing  now,  now  half  con- 
cealed. 

As  Genii,  blazing  bright,  with  adamantine 
shield. 

Another  specimen  exhibits  the  mystical, 
blended  with  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
beauty,  and  yet  a  higher  tone  of  feeling. 

**And  even  as  Nature  thro'  her  kingdoms 
blooms. 
So  bloom  the  starry-train,  the  day,  the 
year; 
The  day  when  morning's  blushing  dawn  re- 
lunnes; 
The  ^ear,  when  spring's  first-deepening 
tmts  appear; 
The  stars,  thro'  evening  haze,  which  eether 
drinks, 
.The  floating    glow  around  their  orbits 
thrown. 
That  on  the  gazer  soft  and  softer  sinks, — 

All  blossoms  of  ^  world  thus  glorious  shown. 
But,  chill'd  at  length  thro'  years,  is  gradual 
colder  grown. 

*^The  stars  are  but  the  bloom-dust  of  the 
flower 
That  blossom  brightest  in  collected  glow ; 
So  in  the  holiest  heart,  in  holiest  hour. 
Feelings,   like   stars,  combine  in  sacred 
flow. 
Friendship,  and  gratitude,  and  praise,  and 
prayer. 
And  love,— 4he  fairest  of  all  blossoms  fair 
The  past,  the  present,  or  the  future  know ! 
Yet  let  me  pause,  and  further  speech  for- 
bear. 
Since  long  to  urge  my  tale  thy  patient  ear 
outwear." 

As  it  well  might,  if  youthful  hearts  could 
ever  weary  of  (he  one  loved  voice,  whatever 
its  theme.  But  this  state  of  things  is  of 
course  too  happy  to  endure,  and  a  grievous 
change  ensues.  The  lovers  are  separatedp 
and  Asra  is  tiansported  to  the  North  Pole. 

Asrft,   now   doomed   to  rove,  a  wondrous 
change 
In  that  far-distant  region  soon  effected : 
She  found  a  state  of  things  so  new  and  strange 
In  nature,  that  her  breathing  was  af^tS. 
But  glaciers  melt  in  streams,  and  seek  the 
plain ; 

The  frozen  fountains  all  begin  to  flow; 
Ice-flowers  bloom  thickly  o'er  each  window- 
pane; 


*  SMth*AmtioRMaarohM. 


*  Zend.Avo«t4. 

i  This  wofd  it  von  Hammar**. 
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The  meadowBi  green  in  verdant  velvet 
show, 
And  into  flowery  flakes  converts  the  drifting 
snow. 

Now  hurricanes  a  soothing  air  assume, 

The  night  is  warm,  the  dav  is  glad  to  view; 
The  foe  coodenscB  into  blushing  bloom. 
Or  falls^  dissolving  upon  eartn  in  dew. 
Whose  tears  of  joy  her  liveliness  renew : 
The  broolc,  unchained,  flows  o*er  its  pebbly 
bed; 
The  Heavens  are  fr^dily  clad  in  purest  blue, 
And  flowers  of  Paradise  the  land  o*er- 
q[>read, — 
Such  marvds  Beauty  wrought,  such  spell  her 
magicshed! 

A  different  trial  awaits  her  lover,  who  is 
carried  to  Abyssinia,  and,  reflising  to  forego 
his  faith,  is  duly  placed  upon  the  sacrificial 
pile  for  cremation.     There 

Naptha  and  asphalt  flowed  with  hellish  free- 
dom. 
High  rose  the  flames,  in  preparation  grim ; 
But  he,  the  Glowing-One  can  never  heed  'em. 

The  heat  of  elements  was  cool  to  him. 
Love  is  itself  the  fieriest  talisman ; 
Therewith  he  rules  them,  all  their  wrath 
assuaging. 
And  walks  about,  as  in  a  gvlisfan, 
Amidst  the  flames,  their  idle  war&re  wag* 
ing,— 
Shorn  ot  their  might,  and  weak,  to  passion's 
inward  raging. 

The  suflerings  of  the  unfortunate  pair  are 
thus  carried  to  the  highest,  and,  as  their  re- 
union on  earth  is  become  hopeless,  they  are 
at  length  translated,  and,  like  their  recording 
poem  itself,  no  wliere  to  be  found  unless  iu 
the  skies,  where  she  appears  as  the  Virgin 
and  he  as  Arcturus.  Tbe  learned  translator 
thus  sums  up  at  concluding  his  version, 
which,  as  the  reader  may  perceive,  is  a  con- 
densation, with  much  of  the  whimsicality  of 
Lord  Byron's  Beppo — a  happy  thought, 
since  it  prevents  the  irregularity  of  his 
original  from  proving  ofiensive  to  the  taste. 

Beauty  and  Love,  thus  hdding  fond  commu- 
nion. 
Are   gems  in  Gemshid's   goblet   highest 
rated; 
Their  passion,  separation,  and  re-union. 
You  find  in  the  foregoing  fiiUy  stated. 
True  to  my  text,  I  shun  circumlocution ; 

What  there  of  Love  and  Beauty  is  related, 
I  give ;  how  both  shed  light  in  great  profu- 
sion ; 
How  all  the  stars  rejoiced  to  see  them 
mated; 
And  how  bold  Reramah  waved  the  spear  of 
song  elated. 


Art.  Vni.—Mktkeihmgen  iOer  AU  und 
Neu  Athen,  Von  A.  F.  von  Quast 
(Communications  on  Ancient  and  Modem 
Athens.  By  A.  F.  von  Quest.)  Berlin, 
1834. 

The  judgment  of  Paris  was,  as  every  school- 
boy knows,  the  ori|^n  of  a  war,  which,  though 
brief  compared  with  the  duration  of  a  clmn- 
cery  suit,  lasted  ten  whole  years,  till  that 
memorable  catastrophe,  the  conflagratipn  of 
Troy,  sent  the  performers  in  it  home  again. 
Here,  at  home  we  have  had  something  of  the 
same  kind  enacted,  only  the  order  of  things 
has  been  reversed  :  in  our  case,  contrary  to 
all  critical  rule  and  precedent,  the  ^  catas- 
trophe," the  conflagration,  came  first ;  after 
which  the  fatal  apple  of  discord,  with  its 
motto,  Detur  pulchriorh  was  to  be  disputed 
for,  not  by  three  goddesses,  but  by  a  hundred 
eager  architectural  competitors ;  and  lastly 
there  was  the  judgment  of  London — at  least 
of  the  Commissioners — ^whose  decision  seems 
to  have  given  about  the  same  kind  of  satis- 
faction to  the  disappointed  competitors  as  did 
the  decision  of  Paris  to  the  ox-eyed  oueen 
and  the  blue-eyed  maid.  We  have  fallen 
into  serious  error  in  saying  ^lastly,"  and 
were  on  the  point  of  omitting  that  which 
makes  our  parallel  complete,  namely,  the 
war  which  is  no'v  raging  so  fiercely  through 
the  architectuial  world,  quite  a  civil  war,  m 
which  the  members  of  the  profession  are 
assailing  amateurs  and  each  other  in  the 
most  uncivil  manner  imaginable.  How  k>ng 
this  state  of  things  may  continue  we  cannot 
guess,  nor  can  we  do  more  than  conjecture 
that  the  sudden  appearance  of  one  formidable 
antagonist  in  the  field,  who  belabors  every 
one  else  without  mercy,  may  now  possibly 
induce  the  combatants  to  forget  their  own 
squabbles,  and  to  stand  up  for  "*  their  order," 
and  make  joint  cause  against  him  as  their 
common  foe.* 


«  The  writer  hero  alloded  to,  ie  Mr.  Wdbj 
Pugin,  who  hai  just  pat  forth  a  tolerably—per- 
hapa  intolerably— fearless  and  moet  extraordinary 
work  entitled,  <«  Contrasts,  or  S  Parallel  between 
the  Noble  Edifices  of  the  14th  and  IMh  Centaries 
and  the  Miserable  Boildiogs  of  the  Present  Day : 
accompanied  with  Appropriate  Tezt"  Whaterer 
else  may  be  said  of  hira,  this  gentleman  can  hardly 
be  accused  of  partiality,  since  he  attacks  every 
member  of  the  profession  to  which  he  himself  be- 
longs.  James,  Wyatt,  West,  Chantroy,  Nasb, 
Soane,  Smirke,  V^ilkins,  Wyatville,  every  indivi- 
dual and  every  modern  bailding  that  is  mentioned 
by  him,  is  spoken  of  only  in  terms  of  anqaalified 
reprobation.  None  escape  his  lash  except  those 
whom  Le  does  not  directly  name,  so  that  Barry 
has  some  reason  to  con^tnlate  himself  in  not 
having  obtained  his  attention.  Not  only  Backing, 
ham  Palace,  bat  the  National  Gallenr,  the  new 
buildings  at  the  British  Maseam,  and  the  Board 
of  TradB,  are  a   *«  aatibnal   diagtioe.**     Bven 
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These  domeMic  mattery  howe?er,  lie  so 
endraly  without  the  pal^  and  jari8di<$tioii  of 
ODT  journal,  and  would,  ttioreover,  detain  us 
80  ve^  long,  wefe  we  to  attbmpt  to  bestow  that 
notice  upon  them  we  could  wish,  that  we 
must  pass  by  the  host  of  pamphlets,  letters, 
replies,  newspaper  articles  and  magazine  ar- 
ticles, which  hare  issued  from  the  press  with- 
in the  space  of  a  very  few  months — ^to  say 
nothing  of  certam  objurgatory  and  recrimi- 
natory  protestations  in  the  form  of  advertise, 
meats.  We  can  do  no  more  than  advert  to 
them  very  perfunctorily  and  in  general  tenris ; 
tfmt  too,  chiefly  as  they  afford  proof  how  im- 
perfectly every  style  of  architecture  appears 
to  be  understood,  what  exclusive  and  limited 
views  are  taken  of  it,  and  how  very  far  our 
architects  are  from  possessing  sound  and 
well-based  theoretical  principles,  independent 
of  conventional  and  accidental  forms,  and 
applicable  to  their  art  in  the  abstract ;  which 
kind  of  theoretical  philosophy,  be  it  observed, 
is  altogether  different  from — nay  the  very 
-reverse  of — ^those  individual  systems  of  criti 
cisin  which  adapt  themselves  to  one  express 
mode,  and  which,  when  examined,  almost 
invariably  turn  out  to  be  only  partial  and 
empirical. 

Much  benefit  has  been  anticipated — ^we 
do  not  say  by  ourselves — from  the  estab- 
ment  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  ; 
yet  just  now  architects  seem  to  understand 
each  other  less  than  ever.  At  no  former 
period  has  the  profession  been  in  a  more  un 
settled  state,  one  little  short  of  anarchy  and 
entire  confusion.  Assertions  and  opinions 
of  the  most  contradictory  nature  are  put 
forth  and  maintained  with  a  pertinacity  al 
most  amounting  to  virulence  ;  neither  is  our 
surprise  abated  when  we  perceive  many  of 
the  leaders  among  the  professional  men  en. 
gaged  in  fiercely  attaclnng  and  repelling 
each  other.  Questions  of  taste  are  debated 
with  all  the  heat,  the  obstinacy,  and  the  blind 
intemperance  of  political  partizanship.  Cour- 
tesy is  utterly  disregarded ;  argument  is  sup- 
plied by  sneer  and  personality;  and  the 
oiivm  theologicum  is  almost  eclipsed  by  the 
odium  architectomcum  which  is  now  so  rife. 

Not  content  with  asserting  the  superiority 


Windior  Castle  itself  farot  not  mach  better.  Be. 
mdm  the  other  plates  which  contaia  the  contraaU 
themselyes,  and  in  one  of  which  we  have  **  The 
Professor's  Own  House/  there  are  two  satiri. 
oal  frontispieces,  the  second  particularly  bitter  to 
the  Trade,  as  Mr.  Pugin  styles  it,  and  doubt, 
lessly  not  likely  to  be  less  offensive,  because  irre. 
sistibly  ludicrous  and  fraught  with  no  small  portion 
of  Hogarthian  whim.  .With  all  this,  the  author 
scruples  not  in  his  prefaco  to  lay  claim  to  the 
•«  greatest  candor  \ ! '»  Well  wiU  it  be  for  him  if 
be  does  not  obtain  the  tobriqutt  of**  Mrs.  Candor'' 
Pogin. 


of  his  own  flnrorite  style,  each  writer  in  his 
turn  seems  to  consider  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  vilify  every  other  style ;  as  if  the  ex- 
cellence claimed  for  it  upon  such  grounds 
had  something  in  it  particularly  flattering. 
One  is  so  dazzled  by  tne  beauties  ii^  Ghnecian 
architecture*  as  to  be  thereby  rendered  quite 
blink-ejred  and  unable  to  discern  in  Gothic 
windows  any  thing  more  than  •*  triangular 
holes  in  a  wall !  ''^f  and  further  contends 
that  the  former  style  is  far  better  adapted  to 
our  English  climate  and  a  London  atmos- 
phere than  the  other ;  which  certainly  mili- 
tates very  strondy  against  what  has  hitherto 
been  admitted  fUmost  as  an  incontrovertible 
fact,  namely,  that  the  delicately  carved 
mouldings  of  Grecian  capitals  and  entabla- 
tures become  very  soon  tarnished,  and  in 
time  ahnost  concealed,  by  black  and  soot. 
Another  speaks  most  scornfully  of  ancient 
art,  compared  with  that  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  especially  of  its  modem  copies  and  copy- 
ists ;  setting  at  defiance  the  recent  dicta  of 
the  founder  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  who,  strange 
to  say,  after  lavishing  immense  sums  on  a 
pile  that  was  to  have  been  a  chef-A^mwore  of 
Gothic  magnificence,  has  since  declared,  that 
we  ought  to  adhere  to  Athens  and  Psestum, 
or  else  to  take  our  models  directly  from  Pal- 
ladio.  Yet  Palladio  himself  has  not  been 
spared  of  late  ;  nor  are  there  wanting  those 
who  denounce  him  as  a  most  fallacious  guide 
in  point  of  taste, — as  one  whose  authority 
has  been  of  most  pernicious  influence.  Even 
the  admirers  of  classical  architecture  are  di- 
vided  into  sects  and  parties,  some  of  whom 
set  up  Vitruvius  as  their  oracle,  while  their 
adversaries  will  hardly  tolerate  Roman  ar- 
chitecture  at  all,  much  less  acknowledge 
Vitruvius,  whom  they  treat  no  better  than  as 
a  pedant  and  an  ignoramus.  On  some  one 
or  two,  again,  for  they  are  too  few  to  de- 
serve, as  yet,  the  name  of  a  separate  sect,  a 
new  light  has  suddenly  broken  in,  and  they 
now,  for  the  first  time,  discover  that  we 
ought  to  abjure  all  preceding  styles,  what- 


*  We  had  penned  the  above  when  Mr.  Hamil. 
ton's  <•  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Elrin  on  the  New 
Hopses  of  Parliament,"  was  pat  mto  our  hands  ; 
which  shows  the  writer  to  be  as  bigotadly  opposed 
to  Gothic  architeetare  as  Mr.  Pngin  is  bigotedlj, 
because  exclusively,  devoted  to  it. 

t  See  an  article  on  ••  Mr.  Barrj's  Designs  ft>r 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament*'  in  the  London 
and  Westminster  Review.  The  initials  W.  E.  H. 
attached  to  that  paper,  led  us  to  suspect  that  it  pro- 
ceeds  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  author 
of  a  •*  Letter  to  Lord  Elgin  on  the  New  Houses  of 
Parliament,*'  there  being  sufficiently  strong  inter, 
nal  evidence  to  identify  tne  writer  of  both  produc 
tions.  Neither  does  the  discrepancy  b^ween  the 
initials  of  the  christian  names  invalidate  such  con- 
jecture,  it  being  &irly  enough  attributable  to  a  ty- 
pographical  error  on  the  part  of  the  Review. 
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e?«r  nmBOB  they  may  beaf  » to  cagt  off  our 
abackl69  and  leaJiog-^triogSy  and  work  out, 
a0  best  we  nuiyt  aome  style  decidedly  our 
own :  *  which  doctrine  is  diametrically  oppo* 
site  to  that  of  the  PeriodisU,  as  they  have 
been  termed^  who  refuse  to  admire  any  thine 
fi»  which  no  exact  precedent  can  be  pointed 
out,  and  who  seem  to  coD«ider  plagiarism  and 
imitation  as  the  proof  of  genius.  Whatever  it 
may  do  anx>iMr  the  next  geoeralbn,  such  doc- 
trine  is  not  likely  to  find  many  supporters 
aoiong  those  who  have  been  taught  to  consider 
their  art  so  limited  as  not  only  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  producing  an^  new  style,  but  even  to 
admit  of  any  modifications  of  those  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Indeed  one  of 
the  very  latest  of  the  various  essays  we  have 
aUttded  to  roost  earnestly  deprecates  innova- 
tion, for  which,  in  the  writers  opinku,  there 
is  a  most  unlbrtunate  mania  prevalent  in  the 
present  day.  With  persons  of  his  stamp  the 
m variable  cry  is :  ''What  absurdity  to  at- 
tempt to  improve  upon  the  Grecian  orders !" 
As  for  ourselves,  we  see  no  great  cause 
for  alarm  on  that  head,  because  we  have 
BtHl  to  kam  where  any  innovations  of  coose- 
qiioice  have  yet  been  introduced.  Certainly 
those  who  advocate  the  adopdon  of  other 
forms,  and  originality  of  style  m  architecture, 
have  hitherto  confined  themselves  to  theory, 
without  setting  any  pernicious  example  them- 
B^ves  to  encourage  others  to  follow  them. 
However  unsound  and  heterodox  they  may 
be  in  what  they  preach  up,  in  their  own  prac- 
tice  tbey  very  laudably  conform  with  estab- 
lished custom  ;  which  shows  a  mistrust  and 
timidity  not  quite  so  laudable  in  themselves. 
It  is  easy  to  say,  that,  guided  by  correct 
principles  of  taste,  we  might  invent  other 
modes  of  architectural  beauty:  we  are  ready 
to  believe  so  ;  yet,  though  we  do  not  question 
the  possibility,  we  should  be  better  satisfied 
were  those  professional  men  who  recommend 
such  attempts,  instead  of  confining  themselves 
to  bare  assertbns,  to  take  some  pains  to  il- 
lustrate their  own  theory  by  explaining 
rather  more  definitely  and  intelligibly  the 
course  that  ro^ht  be  pursued,  what  change 
might  be  introduced,  and  what  novel  effecu 

*  ^  The  imitation  of  the  Greek  haa  peryerted  the 
whole  taate  of  modern  Eorope  on  the  lubjoct  of  ar. 
i^itactaral  composition.  It  givea  a  stjle  independ- 
eat  of  ideas,  and  if  eettingr  (aete)  manner  above 
matter.  It  is  the  nonsense  verses  of  the  school, 
boys.**— •iSftfroge's  ObtervtUms  on  Styles  in  ArckU 
tors. 

*•  llie  imitation  or  styles  is  a  valoable  discipline 
for  a  papil,  bnt  a  confession  of  incapacity  in  a 
professor.-— J^frf. 

Such  seems  also  to  have  been  th^  opinion  of 
the  late  Thomas  Hope,  who,  at  the  conclnsion  of 
his  posthmnous  work,  entitled  an  **  Essay  on  the 
History  of  Architecture,**  expresses  himself  very 
foreiUy  in  regard  to  tbis  point. 


obtained.  Tbey  mi|^t  try,  t»  iniBtancek 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible;  to  pipduQ^ 
6oroe  new  and  hap|^  varieties  in  the  modei^ 
of  fluting  columns,  and  we  ourselyes  upon  ^ 
former  occask>Q  called  attention  to  one  o^ 
two  felicitous  innovations  by  the  grei^t  Berlin^ 
architect,*  which  we  consider  a  snfficien^ 
confiitation  of  the  foolish  dislike  to  innova- 
tion merely  as  such  :  and,  though  we  should 
be  the  very  last  to  encourage  any  that  wa^  ba4f 
we  should  b^  among  the  foremost  to  ha^any 
that  was  good.  Allowing  that  it  would  be  qpite 
idle  to  tlunk  of  improving  upon  the  Grecian 
orders,  it  does  not  exactly  follow  that  it,  is 
therefore  either  undesirable  or  impossible  if} 
produce  many  varieties,  which,  although  diL 
ferent  from,  and  perhaps  not  quite  so  goodl 
as,  the  very  choicest  examples,  should  yet  bei 
decidedly  beautifuL  No  one  has,  as  far  as 
we  have  ever  heard,  thought  of  improving 
upon  Homer,  or  Phidias,  or  Rafiael,  and  yet 
art  has  lost  nothing  because  poets,  sculptors, 
and  painters  have  not  confined  themselves  to 
repeating  the  particular  excellences  of  those 
unrivalled  masters. 

Nevertheless,  although  we  do  not  at  all 
question  the  possibility  of  successful  origin* 
aliur  in  architecture,  and  that  in  regard  to 
style  and  detail,  as  well  as  composition  and 
subject,  we  certainly  do  think  it  incumbeol 
upon  diose  who  advocate  the  same  views, 
especially  if  they  are  also  professional  men, 
to  furnish  us  with  something  like  definite 
ideas.  Unless  they  do  this,  and  thereby 
show  that  they*  themselves  perceive,  with 
tolerable  distinctness,  how  what  they  so  ear- 
nestly recommend  is  to  be  accomplished,  at 
any  rate  how  it  might  be  attempted  with 
some  chance  of  success,  they  leave  the  diffir 
culty  precisely  where  they  found  it,  nor  can 
they  complain  if  we  refuse  to  believe  that 
they  are  in  any  degree  capable  of  removing 
it.f  What  we  have  just  been  saying  will, 
perhaps,  be  thought  to  apply  quite  as  forci. 


♦  See  Vol.  14,  p.  105.—"  The  Present  School  of 
Architecture  in  Grermany." 

t  Mr.  Inwood  has  fhmished,  although  by  no 
means  so  satisfactorily  as  he  appears  to  be  capable 
of  doing,  some  very  clever  hints  in  his  pamphlet, 
entitled  **  Resoorces  of  Design  in  the  Architecture 
of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  other  Countries.**  Some 
valuable  suggestions  may  also  be  found  in  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Trotman,  on  •«  A  Sixth  Order  of  Archi- 
tecture,** (London's  Arohit  Mag.  vol.  3.)  Bnt  no 
one  has  ssore  suooessfblly  demonstrated  by  actual 
exemplification  what  beautifhl  originality  may  yet 
be  elicited  from  Grecian  sources,  and  how  the  feel, 
ing  and  spirit  of  the  best  antique  examples  may  be 
transferred  into  other  forms,  than  Mr.  G.  Maddox, 
many  of  whose  drawings  exhibit  the  most  fellei. 
tons  invention  in  detail.  It  gives  us  great  satis- 
faction,  therefore,  to  learn  that  he  is  now  engaged 
upon  a  series  of  Etchings,  consisting  entirely  of 
fngments  ond  pieces  of  detail  composed  by  him- 
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bty  td  ouraelyei  as  to  any  one  else ;  yet, 
that  we  should  here  set  about  attempting 
what  would  detain  us  for  at  least  several 
pages,  is  out  of  the  question ;  'and  at  all 
events  we  have  pointed  to  one  or  two  in- 
stances that  furnish  some  data,  in  support  of 
the  opinion  to  which  we  incline.  Indeed, 
we  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  shall  not  be 
accused  of  having  already  dwelt  too  long 
upon  topics  altogether  foreign  from  our  pro- 
fessed subject  and  the  title  of  our  paper. 

Our  apology  must  be,  that  we  copceive 
the  generality  of  our  readers  will  readily  ex* 
tend  their  indulgence  towards  us,  for  our 
having  thus  made  an  opportunity  to  touch 
upon  what  is  now  a^tating  the  architectural 
world,  and  is  not  without  considerable  pub- 
lic interest.  Besides  which,  although  not  so 
closely  linked  with  our  main  subject  as  actu- 
ally  to  call  for  notice,  it  bears  upon  it  collate- 
rally, since  it  wiH  be  our  task  to  show  that, 
as  far  as  Grecian  architecture  is  implicated 
in  the  various  disputes  which  have  been  go. 
ing  on,  and  which  seem  to  betray  that  there 
is  ''something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
mark," neither  its  advocates  nor  its  ad  versa, 
ries,  be  they  professional  men  or  amateurs, 
appear  to  understand  what  it  really  was ;  or, 
if  they  do,  they  entirely  overlook  one  essen- 
tial  and  most  extraordinary  distinction  at- 
tending it.  Before  we  come  to  treat  of  this, 
however,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  tres- 
passing a  little  further,  and  remarking  that  a 
strong  and  not  the  least  curious  feature  in 
one  or  two  of  the  pamphlets  which  have  been 
put  forth  is  the  jealous  feeling,  ill  disguised 
by  a  tone  of  contempt,  entertained  against 
amateurs ; — that  is,  against  the  very  class  of 
the  public— by  no  means  an  alarmingly  large 
one — who  take  any  direct  interest  in  archi- 
tectural studies.  Unlike  the  professors  of 
the  other  fine  arts,  architects,  it  would  seem, 
are  far  more  ready  to  repel  ihan  to  encour- 
age non-professional  followers  of  it;  as  if 
their  an  was  more  likely  to  be  endangered 
by  being  generally  understood,  and  had  more 
to  apprehend  from  intelligent  cultivation  of  it 
*  than  from  a  totally  ignorant  public.  This 
betrays  them  into  very  awkward  and  even 
ridiculous  inconsistencies :  no  doubt  it  may 
occasionally  be  highly  inconvenient  to  have 
to  do  with  persons  who  are  not  very  easily 
imposed  upon,  and  who  are  apt  to  exact 
more  originality  and  talent,  than  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  one  who  writes  himself  archi- 
tect  to  manifest  in  his  designs ;  but  it  is  as- 
suredly  not  very  rational  to  expect  that  those 
who  neither  understand  nor  care  for  the  art 
will  be  its  most  efficient  patrons,  and  promote 
it  after  the  most  intelligent  manner.  No ; 
the  apathy  of  the  public  is  complained  of  al- 
most in  the  very  same  breath  that  preten- 


isk>n8  of  cognoscenti  are  rHlici;ded,aDd  treat- 
'ed  as  if  some  degrees  worse  than  positive 
ignorance.  While  it  is  mortifjring  that  there 
should  be  so  few  capable  of  appreciating  an 
architect's  ability,  it  is  equally  or  more  disa* 
greeable  that  there  should  be  any  one  at  all 
who  can  discern  any  want  of  talent.  In 
short,  although  ^  heaven-inspired"  amateurs, 
as  Mr.  Wilkins  calls  them,  are  a  very  trou. 
blesome  set  of  people ;  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent thing  to  have  a  ^heaven-enlightened'* 
public,  one  capable  of  fully  appreciating  and 
relishing  architecture,  gifteci  with*a  keen  per- 
ception of  beauties,  yet  stone*blind  to  the 
most  glaring  defects.  Tb&r  antipathy  to- 
wards amateurs  extends,  however,  only  to 
living  ones,  since  praise  is  ungrudgingly  be- 
stowed on  those  who  have  quitted  the  stage, 
^-on  a  Wotton  and  an  Evelyn,  an  Aldrich, 
a  Burrowes,  a  Clarke,  a  Burlington,  a  Wal- 
pole,  and  a  Hope.  The  cause  of  such  dis- 
like, no  less  short-sighted  than  narrow-mind- 
ed, may  easily  be  detected ;  it  is  not  veiled 
like  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  neither  is  it  an 
enigma  requiring  an  CBdipus  to  unravel  it. 
Yet  that  the  art,  if  not  the  professors  of  it, 
is  under  no  small  obligations  to  the  so  much 
sneered  at  class  of  amateurs,  is  undeniable. 
For  almost  all  the  impulse  it  has  received, 
and  the  advancement  it  has  made  during  the 
last  hundred  years — and  that  it  has  advanced 
few  architects  will  dispute — it  has  been  in- 
debted mainly,  if  not  solely,  to  extra-pro- 
fessional  exertions.  Who  was  it  who  first 
re-opened  our  eyes  to  the  beauties  of  Gothic 
architecture?  professbnal men ?  Assuredly 
not :  the  resumption  and  study  of  that  style 
was  forced  upon  them  by  amateurs.  It  was 
these  latter  who  pioneered  the  way,  and  dili« 
gently  labored  to  remove  the  prejudices  and 
the  obstacles  which  encumbered  it.  Who 
again  first  roused  us  from  our  lethargy,  and 
instructed  us  to  kx>k  for  models  amongst  the 
classical  structures  of  Hellas  and  Ionia  f 
Dilettanti  and  amateurs,  who,  by  their  exam- 
ple and  their  patronage,  induced  architects 
to  extend  their  studies  to  those  regions.  Had 
it  not  been  for  such  persons,  we  should  in 
all  probability  be  at  this  moment  precisely 
where  we  were  a  full  century  ago ;  as  per- 
versely blind  to  the  excellences  of  the  Gk>th- 
ic  architecture  as  were  Evelyn  and  Wren, 
or  no  better  admirers  of  it  than  was  Batty 
Langley  ; — still  talking  of  the  fve  orders — 
still  swearing  by  the  infallibility  of  Vitruvius 
and  Palladio. 

It  is  not  asserting  too  much  when  we  say, 
that  to  the  patronage  afforded  by  amateura 
we  are  principally  indebted  for  any  thing  be- 
yond elementary  practical  books  on  the  art. 
Were  it  not  for  them,  there  would  not  be 
sufficient  demand  to  induce  even  the  most 
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eaterprizing  publisher  to  bring  out  any  of 
those  splcodid  historical  and  graphic  works, 
to  which  architects  themselves  are  so  much 
indebted  for  what  taste  they  may  possess* 
Other  considerations  might  fairly  be  pressed, 
but  we  forbear ;  something  might  be  urged 
in  fevor  of  reciprocity  of  feeling  and  sym- 
pathy  of  taste,  which  ought  to  render  profes- 
•ional  men  indulgent  if  not  grateful.  Yet  it 
is  sufficient  to  have  pointed  out  the  impolicy 
of  the  conduct  they  adopt.  It  appears  to  us, 
that  they  strongly  overshoot  the  mark  when 
they  maintain,  as  they  do,  by  implication  at 
least,  that  no  one  who  i^  not  also  a  perfect 
master  of  the  science  can  be  a  competent 
judge  of  the  art ;  since  were  such  really  the 
case,  none  but  practitioners  themselves  could 
appreciate  or  enjoy  the  beauties  of  archl 
tecture,  consequently  it  must  be  of  little  mat- 
ter  to  any  one  else  what  becomes  of  an  art 
so  completely  sealed  up  from  them.  Of 
coucse  architects  do  not  intend  to  make  so 
un/brtunate  an  admission,  yet  to  such  con* 
elusion  do  their  own  arguments  lead. 

By  no  means  do  we  intend  to  say,  that  the 
mere  setting  up  for  being  an  amateur  consti- 
tutes oner---that  the  affectation  of  taste  in- 
sures the  possession  of  it.     A  mere  dabbler 
and  smatterer,  who  knows    perhaps  little 
more  than  a  few  technical  phrases,  which  he 
has  got  by  rote,  is  but  a  shallow  ignoramus 
and  pretender — would  that  there  were  none 
such  within  the  pale  of  the  profession ! — but 
that  no  one  who  has  not  gone  through  the 
routine  of  an  architect's  office,  and  become 
conversant  with  the  practical  and  mechanical 
part  of  building,  be  his  application  and  study 
what  th^  may,  can  be  said  lo  understand  the 
art,  is  a  most  moostroas  argument.*    It  has 
been  alleged  against  amateurs,  that  they  are 
apt  to  arrogate  too  much  to  themselves,  and 
seek  to  direct  the  public  taste;    yet  they 
would  not  be  able  to  assume  such  import- 
ance,  were  it  not  that  the  public  in  general 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  architecture  as  a  fine 
art,  and  of  course  must  consent  to  be  guided 
in  their  opinions  by  those  of   persons  to 
whom  they  look  up,  as  at  ail  events  more 
competent  judges  than  themselves.    Do  away 
with  the  mystery  with  which  the  study  of 
architecture  has  been  hitherto  involved,  as  if 


*  Not  loDg  ago,  we  met  with  some  sneering  re- 
marks in  the  Times  newspaper  on  amateur  arohi. 
tects,  the  writer  of  which  pot  the  following  query 
as  an  unanswerable  olencher :  *•  Who  ever  heard 
of  amateur  generals  7"  Yet,  before  we  can  adopt 
the  cooelnsion  he  intended,  he  ought  to  have  shown 
that  there  exist*  oo  difference  whatever  between 
the  art  of  war  and  the  fine  arts.  Besides  which, 
he  would  have  done  welt  to  call  to  mind  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  amateurship  in  far  more  serious 
ailairs,  than  those  of  art ;  to  wit,  in  politics  and 
lagislatioo,  netihar  of  wkieh  is  formally  taught. 


for  the  express  purpose  of  deterring  any  one 
save  the  formally  initiated  from  approaching 
it ;  leach  them  to  use  their  eyes  and  their 
reasoning  faculties  at  the  same  time;  in 
short,  let  some  acquaintance  with  it  become 
a  branch  of  elementary  education,  and  the 
few  could  no  kmger  direct  and  control  the 
many,  who  would  then  have  raised  themselves 
to  the  same  level.  By  such  a  change  ama- 
teurs  themselves  would  be  benefitted,  ^ause, 
if  they  desired  to  maintain  their  present  su* 
periority,  they  would  be  under  the  necessity 
of  going  more  thoroughly  into  the  study  of 
the  art,  in  order  to  keep  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  public. 

To  depreciate  the  amateur  or  hiy-archi- 
tect,  merely  as  such,  betrays  very  confined 
and  unworthy  notions  of  art  itself :  it  is  mak* 
ing  the  means  with  which  art  works  more  im. 
portant  than  its  results,  and  in  fact  towering 
the  nsthedoal  value  of  architecture,  by  treat- 
ing it  as  something  deckledJy  infbrior  to  the 
mechanical  and  technical  part,  which  is  too  in- 
dispensably requisite  to  require  to  be  formally 
inasted  upon.     And  as  regards  the  intellect- 
ual  department— rtfaat,  namely,  which  essen- 
tially constitutes  architecture  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  the  professional  man  and  the  amateur 
are  pretty  muoh  on  the  same  level :  the  su. 
periority,  on  whichever  side  it  may  lie,  will 
depend  upon  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  the 
faculty  of  taste,  and  the  degree  in  which 
that  faculty  is  cultivated.      That  practical 
skill  and  k>ng  experience  are  insufficient  to 
impart  taste  admits  of  litde  doubt,  since  the 
conviction  that  tnch  is  the  case  is,  unfortu- 
nately, forced  upon  us  almost  daily.     We 
may  be  forgiveut  therefore,  for  suspecting 
that  many  who  rank  high  in  the  profession, 
however  able  they  may  be  in  one  branch  of 
their  art,  are  lamentably  deficient  in  the  oth^ 
er ;  perhaps  too — ^fbr  we  will  hazard  the  un. 
palatable  paradox— such  deficiency  may  in 
some  degree  be  ascribed  to  the  very  circum. 
stance  of  their  being  practical  men  and  able 
men  of  business.     The  qualities  most  likely 
to  insure  success  in  that  character  are  not 
exacdy  those  best  calculated  to  refine  the 
taste,  or  to  expand  the  mind.     It  is  as  likely 
as  not,  that  such  reputatkm  will  be  valued 
and  aimed  at  principally  as  insuring  lucra- 
tive emplo3rment     If  the  amateur  be  with- 
out the  stimulus  which  operates  on  the  pro. 
fessional  man,  so  is  he  likewise  not  exposed 
to  the  benumbing  influence  which,  for  the 
most  part,  accompanies  it ;  and  it  may  fairiy 
be  presumed — at  least  when  we  find  him  ap- 
plying himself  to  a  stuc^,  the  reward  of 
whic^  to  him,  consists  in  the  application  it- 
self and  the  mental  enjoyment  springing 
from  it — that  he  is  sincerely  attached  lo  it. 
The  volunteers  in  any  cause  are  surely  quite 
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tfi  much  entitled  to  respect  as  its  hired  troops 
and  mercenaries ;  nor  would  it  be  paymg 
the  highest  compliment  to  architecture,  to 
maintain  that  it  is  incapable  of  attaching  to 
itself  any  of  the  firc^t-mentioned  class  of  fol- 
lowers. 

We  find  that  we  have  been  led  to  dwell 
on  this  particular  head  longer  than  we  intend- 
ed to  do,  yet  have  we  not  expressed  our- 
selves at  all  more  at  length  or  more  forciblv 
than  was  required,  in  order  to  repel  the  illi- 
beral taunt&  and  strange  prejudices  which 
have  been  not  less  industriously  than  indis- 
criminately disseminated  against  a  class  of 
persons,  who  get  the  ugly  name  of  intermed 
dlers  bestowed  upon  them,  for  taking  up  that 
which  certainly  is  not  literally  their  **business" 
We  have  said  that,  as  far  as  taste  is  con 
cemed,  thei-e  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  ama- 
teur  from  becoming'  a  match  for  the  archi 
tect.      Those  belonging  to  the    profession 
have  certainly  not  established  their  preten 
sions  to  infallibility ;  since  that  they  them- 
selves  are  quite  as  much  at  fault  as  the  rest 
of  the  world,  is  apparent  from  theirreconcila 
ble  dogmas  and  opinions  they  maintain.     Of 
these,  some  few  instances  have  been  adduced 
above,  and  to  them  may  be  added  the  dic- 
tum of  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  Christo 
pher  Wren,  who,  in  contradiction  to  all  evi- 
dence and  to  his  own  example,  affirmed  that 
architecture  admits  of  no  fashions :  yet,  un- 
less we  except  columns  and  their  entabla- 
tures,  and  of  them  only  Corinthian  ones,  mo 
dean  architectnre  was  till  long  after  the  time 
of  Wren  utterly  dissimilar  in  its  principles 
and  taste  from  that  of  the  ancients.     Stuart 
and  others  have  since  familiarized  us  with 
the  remains  of  classic  art ;  and  we  have  now 
copies  of  them  ahnost  ad  nauseam^ — that  is, 
if  the  application,  oflener  the  misapplication, 
of  columns  alone — ^feeble,  frigid,  and  defec 
live  imitation8«*-can  with  any  justice  be  so 
termed.    How  many  recent  structures  might 
be  pointed  out,  which  are  most  scrupulously 
and  faithfully  unfaithful  to  their  professed 
originals  !— *>&ith(ul,  indeed,  as  regards  one 
diviaioD  of  the  order  employed,  but  very  in- 
correct as  to  the  rest,  consequently  more  in- 
correct upon  the  whole  than  if  greater  liber- 
ties had  been  taken  throughout,  because  all 
harmony  and  "  keeping"  are  destroyed,  and 
the  expressk)Q  of  one  portion  contradicts  that 
of  the  other.     There  is  no  need  to  go  fur- 
ther  than  the  features  we  professedly  borrow 
from  the  antique,  to  show  how  little  we  con- 
ceive  of  its  real  spirit,  when  we  fancy  that 
the  suppression  of  all  ornament  in  the  entab- 
lature and  pediment  is  consistent  with  that 
exactness  of  imitation  which  is  manifested  in 
the  columns  themselves.     Hence  that  ex- 1 
Q^edin^ly  offensive  discrepancy  and  obvious  I 


falling  off  which  shock  the  eye,  that  passes 
fi-om  highly  finished  capitals  to  bare  friezes 
and  scanty  cornices.*  This  is  not  only  an 
anticlimax  m  architecture,  both  contrary  to 
the  models  we  profess  to  adhere  to,  and  to 
the  principles  of  composition,  but  also  a  spe- 
cies  of  wholesale  innovation,  ahhough  al- 
lowe  I  to  pass  without  reprehension  by  those 
who  would  consider  it  little  short  of  sacrilege 
should  any  one  venture  to  make  the  slightest 
alteration  in  the  capital  of  a  colunm. 

It  seems  to  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  at 
the  present  day,  that  want  of  ornament  and 
simplicity  are  the  same  thing — which  is,  by 
the  by,  a  vulgar  notion ;  and  that  conse- 
quently by  omitting  embellishment,  we  at 
once  secure  that  simplicity  which  is  extolled 
as  the  pervading  chann  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture. It  is  rather  too  much  the  fashion  to 
speak  of  the  simplicity  observed  by  the 
Greeks,  as  if  it  were  not  only  the  predomi- 
nating, but  the  exclusive  quality  of  their 
buildings.  Afler  all,  too,  recent  inquiries 
and  discoveries  show  that  with  them  simpli-- 
city  was  very  far  from  being  of  a  severe  cha- 
racter; since,  even  where  the  forms  and 
proportions  inclined  to  the  latter,  a  species 
of  embellishment  was  indulged  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  nK>dem  notions,  must  have 
been  the  very  reverse  of  architectural  chaste- 
ness,  especially  when  applied  to  the  exterior 
of  an  edifice ;  and  what  we  should  even  con- 
sider to  be  gaudy  and  meretricious. 

That,  not  content  with  the  richness  pro- 


*  Mr.  Wilkins,  we  regret  to  say,  ban  fbmished  us 
with  a  roost  egrog^oos  example  of  thb  in  his  Na- 
tioBal  Galierv.  The  Portico  of  that  edifSoe— 
whieh  is,  by  the  by,  the  only  octastjle  one  in  the 
metropolis,  exhibits  Corintman  columns  after  one 
of  the  most  florid  Roman  examples,  supporting  an 
entablature  and  pediment,  that  look  quite  bare  and 
unfinished  in  comparison  with  them ;  nor  is  the 
defect  at  all  diminished  by  what  is  in  itself  certainly 
a  beauty — namely,  the  close  intereolnmnation— 
since  this  contributes  to  a  richness  of  effect  and 
relief  in  the  colonnade,  which  render  the  poverty 
of  the  entablature  all  the  more  incongruoas.  Yet 
does  Mr.  Wilkins  pique  himself  upon  being  ultra, 
classical  in  matters  of  taste.  In  the  portico  of 
Carlton  House,  where  the  very  same  columns, 
some  of  Ihcm  at  least,  were  employed,  the  entabla* 
ture  was  of  a  piece  with  them  ;  and  so  far  the  or- 
der has  not  been  at  all  improved  by  Mr.  Wilkins* 
now  version  of  it,  which  is  an  exceedingly  bald  and 
disjointed  affair.  Far  more  correctness  has  beeo 
shown  by  the  architect  of  the  Kemble  Tavern,  at 
the  corner  of  Bow-street,  where  the  Tivoli  Cor  in. 
thian  has  been  applied  with  its  enriched  friexe  .* 
the  antas-caps  are,  perhaps,  too  plain  and  unim- 
portant compared  with  the  capitals  of  the  columa, 
yet  even  that  is  of  the  iwo  a  less  offensive  error 
than  the  one  observable  in  those  of  the  National 
G.illcry,  which  are  disproportion  ably  large  and 
heavy,  and  quite  different  in  st^le  from  UiQ  OQ- 
luront. 
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duced  by  sculpture,— of  which  they  were  by 
uo  means  sparing, — the  Greeks  were  in  the 
habit  of  heightening  the  effect  of  their  temples 
by  painted  ornament  as  well  as  by  bronze 
and  gilding,  is  now  put  beyond  all  doubt. 
Had  such  decoration  been  confined  to  chia- 
roscuro or  monochrome  painting,  or  merely 
to  a  few  sober  tints,  or  were  the  painting  con- 
fined to  compartments,  panels,  or  borders, 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  nothing  par- 
ticularly incongruous  in  such  practice,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  that  the  climate  it- 
self allowed  it,  as  the  colors  would  retain 
their  freshness  unimpaired  for  ages,  although 
exposed  to  the  weather.  Yet  it  is  nothing 
short  o/  startling  when  we  learn — as  some 
probably  may  now  dp  for  the  first  time- 
that  the  entir^  architec|ture  of  their  buildings 
was  pohfchriKne,  its  vs^us  surfaces  being 
covered  with  positive  and  very  decided  co- 
lors, strongly  opposed  to  each  other ;  a  taste 
very  much  akin  to  that  shown  in  the  illumi. 
nation  of  the  man*«scripts  of  the  middle  ages. 
In  fact  the  terra  *♦  illumination"  might,  with, 
out  any  impropriety,  be  applied  to  this  kind 
of  colored  architecture. 

Even  in  the  interior  of  a  theatre  or  bull- 
room,  where  considerable  latitude  as  to  de- 
coration 13  allowed,  a  modern  architect  would 
consider  himself  to  be  infringing  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  and  running  into  unpardona- 
ble extravagance,  were  he  to  paint  the  archi- 
tectural meml>ers  not  in  imitation  of  some 
richer  material  than  that  employed,  but  to 
variegate  them  with  colors  arbitrarily  select- 
ed and  altogether  contrary  to  sucii  imitation ; 
nevertheless;,  we  find  this  singular  practice 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  that 
too,  not  in  buildings  where  it  could  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fnncifbl  caprices  of  individuals  ; 
but  in  such  important  national  edifices  as  the 
Temple  of  Theseus  and  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  which,  in  tlieir  original  state,  must 
have  made  an  appearance  altogether  differ- 
ent from  that  hitherto  imagined.  Compared 
with  their  polychrome  architecture,  the  spe- 
cies of  ornamental  painting  in  vogue  at  Pom- 
poii,  which,  although  exceedingly  fantastical 
in  itself  is  to  be  considered  no  more  than 
accessory  embellishment,  like  the  arabesques 
in  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican,  may  be  styled 
sober,  and  allowed  to  accord  well  enough 
with  the  character  suitable  for  the  apart- 
ments  in  private  houses.  Yet  while  Pompeii 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
the  decline  of  good  taste  among  the  ancients, 
and  the  style  of  decoration  there  prevalent 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  flimsiness  of  the  ar- 
chitecture, it  merely  followed,  whether  inten- 
tionally or  not,  the  precedent  that  had  been 
established  by  Athenian  art  in  its  most  palmy 
days,  and  when  it  had  attained  its  greatest 


refinement.  What  adds  to  our  astonishment 
is,  that  polychrome  was  employed  not  only 
for  the  stateliest  public  edifices,  but  for  those 
erected  in  the  severest  and  most  dignified 
style  of  architecture ;  so  that,  judging  ac- 
cording to  modem  principles  of  taste,  there 
could  have  been  very  little  harmony  of  ex- 
pression ;  or  rather,  there  must  have  been  a 
harsh  and  confiicting  mixture  of  very  antithe. 
tical  qualities— chasteness  of  form  carried 
almost  to  sternness,  and  gaiety  of  coloring 
bordering  upon  gaudiness.  A  Doric  edifice 
so  embellished  must  have  resembled  not  so 
much  a  Hercules  wreathed  with  fiowers,  as 
a  Hercules  tattooed  from  head  to  foot,  or  co^ 
vered,  like  a  barbarian  Pict,  with  grotesque 
figures  painted  on  his  skin. 

In  their  polychrome  buildings,  the  Greeks 
appear  to  have  manifested  a  more  licentious 
taste  than  that  of  the  Arabian  and  Moorish 
architects,  whose  predilection  for  colored  or- 
nament has  been  censured  by  many  as  pue* 
rile  in  itself,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
"  chaste  simplicity"  of  classical  architecture. 
Yet,  in  their  structures,  brilliancy  of  colors 
was  naturally  enough  suggested  by  the  mate- 
rials made  use  of ;  it  was  not  employed  to 
conceal  what  was  intrinsically  valuable,  but 
to  give  value  to  what  would  otherwise  have 
appeared  mean  and  ordinary.  The  use  of 
porcelain  tiles  and  inlaid  pavements  could 
hardly  fail  to  suggest  great  variety  of  color- 
ing and  patterns,  which  might  very  well  be 
allowed  to  extend  itself  to  the  whole  of  the 
architectural  decoration,  in  order  to  produce 
consistency.  But  to  coat  over  suifaces  com* 
posed  of  large  blocks  of  the  finest  marble 
with  colors  that  must  entirely  conceal  the 
beauty  of  the  actual  material,  if  not  suggest 
the  employment  of  one  greatly  inferior,  is 
too  much  like  "  painting  the  lily"  to  be  re- 
concileable  with  the  exquisite  taste  and 
KunsUinn  attributed  to  the  Greeks.  It  ift 
rather  strange  that  Vitruvius,  who  is  so  pe- 
dantically exact  and  wearisomely  minute  in 
regard  to  many  quite  unimportant  particu- 
lars, should  not  have  given  any  account  of 
such  a  practice  as  that  we  are  speaking  of ; 
yet  as«  notwithstanding  the  pompous  preten-^ 
sions  he  puts  forth  in  behalf  of  his  profes., 
sions,  he  treats  his  subject  very  ploddingly 
and  from  an  exceeding  limited  point  of  view^ 
his  silence  in  respect  to  the  use  of  poly^ 
chrome  would  cast  no  doubt  on  it,  even  were 
the  fact  itself  now  disputable.  Neither  can 
similar  omission  on  the  part  of  Pausaniaa 
be  allowed  to  invalidate  our  belief  in  a  prac* 
tice,  which  recent  discoveries  so  clearly 
prove  to  have  existed.  Ancient  writers,  and 
Pausanias  among  the  rest,  give  us  very  little 
indeed  that  can  properiy  be  called  descrip- 
tion, when  speaking  either  of  buildings  or 
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works  of  art.  All  that  they  say  amounts  to 
DO  more  than  notices  of  a  few  particulars 
for,  a&  we  have  already  remarked  in  another 
paper,*  exactitude  of  description  and  graphic 
delineation  were  by  no  means  their  forte ; 
a  circumstance  much  lo  be  regretted,  as  it 
has  tended  to  render  very  dry  and  unsatis- 
fiictory  a  branch  of  archceological  study, 
which  demands  fulness  and  accuracy  of  ver* 
bal  explanation. 

We  will  not  however,  detain  the  reader 
any  longer  by  general  observations,  but  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  some  extracts,  showing  what 
recent  architectural  examinations  have 
brought  to  light,  in  regard  to  polychrome 
embellishment. 

•*  What  a  striking  diflFerence  there  is,"  says 
M.  f  chaubert,  architect  to  the  Greek  govern- 
ment, at  Athens,  "between  Roman  and  Gre- 
cian taste,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
travelled  through  Italy,  and  are  also  ac- 
quainted  with  the  works  of  our  own  admira- 
ble Schinkel ;  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my- 
self to  the  remarks  we  have  ourselves  made 
since  our  arrival  at  Athens.  The  execution 
of  the  temples,  more  particularly  that  of  the 
Parthenon,  far  surpasses  any  idea  it  is  possi- 
ble to  form  of  it.  The  immense  blocks  of 
marble  all  so  closely  united  and  fitted  to  each 
Other,  that  the  different  pieces  are  distin^ 
guishable  only  by  difference  of  tint,  as  it  is  of 
a  de^>er  or  lighter  golden  brown.  The  beau- 
tiful construction  of  the  cornices  and  walls  is 
not  always  so  well  expressed  in  Stuart's 
Plates  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  profiles, 
remarkable  for  their  beautiful  sharpness, 
seem  in  many  instances  lo  have  been  not 
perfectly  understood  by  him.  He  appears, 
too,  to  have  mistaken  the  badly  constructed 
doer- way,  a  work  of  Christian  times,  for  the 
original  one ;  like>vise  the  circle,  which  was 
probably  intended  to  raise  an  altar  or  some 
other  monument  upon,  for  the  diameter  of  the 
inner  colunrros.  These,  however,  are  mere 
matters  of  detail  that  will  require  closer  in- 
vestigation ;  but  what  will  you  say,  when  I 
inform  you  that  the  whole  of  the  temple  (der 

Smze  Tempel)  was  coated  with  colors  ?  That 
e  coflfers  of  the  roof  were  painted,  and  the 
frieze  decorated  with  a  mtzander  or  Greek 
fret,  executed  in  colors,  is  what  yor  are 
already  aware  of;  but  the  entire  ouilding 
(both  this  and  other  temples)  was  similarly 
ornamented  with  colors,  the  pigments  used 
for  which  were  thickly  laid  on  in  the  meto- 
pes and  pediments,  even  on  the  folds  of  the 
drapery  of  the  figures,  and  on  the  capitals, — 
in  short  on  all  the  architectural  profiles.  So 
that,  what  with  its  ovolos,  leaf  mouldings,  and 
all  other  lines  and  ornaments  executed  in 
various  colors,the  apparently  simple  and  plain 
Doric  temple  of  Theseus  must  have  been  far 
richer  in  effect  than  the  richest  example  of 


♦  Se«  article  on  **  Landioftpe  and  Omamentml 
GardeniBg,*'  vol.  xvi,  p.  l49,  4to. 


the  Corinthian  order;  and,  in  fiict,  it  would 
be  exceedingly  well  worth  while  to  make  an 
exact  restoration  of  such  a  polychrome 
temple.'* 

The  expression  rfer^flTia^  TVmpc/ deserves 
to  be  particularly  noted,  since  it  clearly 
points  out  that  the  painting  was  not  confined 
to  certain  members,  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  them,  instead  of  its  being  done  by 
sculpture,  but  was  applied  throughout.  That 
such  was  the  case  is  put  beyond  all  doubt, 
by  the  more  particular  account  furnished  by 
M.  Semper,  of  Altona,  an  architect  who  has 
directed  much  of  his  attention  to  the  subject 
of  polychrome  architecture,  and  who  ascer- 
tained that  Trajan's  column  at  Rome  was 
originally  decorated  with  colors.  Speaking 
of  the  building  last  referred  to  in  the  above 
quotation,  namely,  the  Theseion,  or  Temple 
of  Theseus,  Semper  says : — 

♦•  This  monument  still  shows  upon  the  whole 
of  its  external  surface  well-preserved  remains 
of  a  coating  of  color,  the  material  substance 
of  which  is  least  of  all  decayed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  building,  although  the  actual 
color  has  vanished  through  the  effect  of  time, 
or  has  changed  its  hue.  It  is  only  here  and 
there — chiefly  in  crevices  or  in  hollow  sur- 
faci^s — ^that,  by  carefully  scraping  off  the  ex- 
ternal crusts,  we  can  meet  with  the  actual 
pigiment  employed.  It  was  thus  that  the 
writer,  detected  two  different  q[>ices  of  red, 
namely,  a  warm  brick  red  on  the  columns, 
the  architrave,  and  the  general  surface,  and 
a  very  light  cinnabar  red  on  some  of  the  orna- 
ments) ;  two  blues,  (azure,  or  sky-blue,  used 
for  the  masses,  and  a  deeper  blue  employed 
for  the  ornaments),  green,  and  some  rather 
doubtful  traces  of  gilding.  The  high-reliefb 
were  also  completely  encrusted  with  colon, 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  plainly  discern- 
ible in  the  folds  of  the  draperies.  '  The  dra- 
pery of  a  sitting  figure  on  the  frieze  above  the 
portico  of  the  temple  shows  itself  to  have 
been  of  a  beautiful  rose  tint ;  in  other  parts 
green  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
color.  l*he  ground  itself  of  the  rrieze  was 
blue,  and  a  lar|s:e  portion  of  the  surface  is  still 
covered  with  it.  Beneath  the  neck  of  the 
anta  of  the  opistodomos  of  this  temple,  on 
that  side  of  it  which  is  turned  towards  the 
columns  in  antis,  there  is  still  remaining  a 
fragment  of  blue  color,  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  hand ;  and  the  whole  of  the  cella  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  covered  with  it.  In  the 
niches  which  were  afterwards  constructed,  in 
Christian  times,  between  theantSB  of  the  por- 
tico, out  of  fragments  of  the  ceiling  r:f  the 
temple,  wc  meet  with  some  that  are  still  either 
entirely  or  partlv  covered  with  the  original 
glass-like  enamel.  The  wall  in  the  interior 
of  the  cella,  from  the  deep  socle  to  the  hc^ight 
of  six  courses  of  stone,  has  l)een  entirely 
coated  with  a  thicker  stucco,  as  the  chiselled 
surface  of  the  stones  and  the  pieces  of  stucco 
still  adhering  to  it  plainly  enough  prove.  Nor 
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can  we  iina«nie  diat  this  carefbl  tooling  of  the 
war&ce  with  the  chisel  was  the  work  of  aft^- 
times ;  becauae,  had  they  found  the  face  of 
the  wall  smooth,  the  Christiana  would  have 
painted  upon  that  without  further  preparation, 
as  we  find  them  to  have  done  in  the  Parthe- 
non." 

Suffi<aent  evidence  is  here  collected  to 
prove  beyond  dispute  the  existence  of  poly- 
chrome architecture  among  the  Athenians — 
farther,  what  were  the  prevailing  colors,  and 
how  applied.  And  M.  Semper  inclines  to  the 
opinion,  ingenious  and  plausible  even  should 
it  be  erroneous,  that  the  systtem  of  ornamental 
coloring  in  vc^ue  among  the  artists  of  the 
middle  ages  was  derived  from  the  polychrome 
works  of  the  ancibnts.  In  both,  he  observes, 
we  find  the  same  predilection  for  blue  and 
Fed,  which  were  brought  into  harmony  by  an 
iittermixture  of  gold,  green,  and  violet.  In 
both,  too,  do  we  discover  the  same  principle 
of  coloring  the  leadmg  architectural  forms 
and  members  red,  and  the  intermediate  spaces 
Uoe.  At  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  striking  analogy 
of  taste  between  ancient  polychrome  and  the 
gfass^painting  and  illumination  of  the  middle 
— ^for  it  would  sound  oddly  here  to  call  them 
the  dark — ages. 

In  order  to  a£R>rd  some  clearer  idea  of  the 
combination  of  colors,  we  will  now  quote 
Quast's  own  remarks. 

'^The  pigments  were  not  merely  a  thin 
glazing  of  color  to  stain  the  marble,  but  were 
appiled  as  a  thick  opaque  coating  upon  it,  so 
as  entirely  to  conceal  the  material  beneath  ; 
and  of  such  coating  the  temple  of  Theseus 
retains  more  traces  than  any  other.  For  the 
most  part  the  colors,  especially  that  produced 
by  blue  smalt,  have  quite  disappeared,  leav- 
in|;  only  a  grey  crust  on  their  surface,  yet  the 
original  hue  may  even  now  be  detected.  In 
this  edifice,  the  prevailing  colors  were  blue 
and  red,  both  of  a  full  deep  tone,  yet  so  ap- 

5 lied  that  one  or  other  or  them  formed  a 
arker  ground  relieving  that  placed  upon  it. 
The  corona  was  a  full  blue,  and  the  guttoB 
beneath  it  of  a  brownish  red  tint.  The  leaves 
of  the  foliage  on  the  cymatium  were  alter- 
nately red  with  blue  streaks,  and  blue  with 
red  ones:  while  the  interval  between  the 
leaves  were  filled  up  with  green ;  which  last 
mentioned  color  is  that  of  the  small  leaves  on 
some  of  the  lesser  mouldings.  Some  of  the 
co/fersare  painted  of  a  brownish  red  inclin- 
ing to  violet,  against  which  green  ornament 
relieves  itself;  others,  on  the  contrary,  show 
red  stars  on  a  blue  ground.  The  plain  archi- 
trave of  the  portico  was  a  bright  red ;  while 
the  firieze  was  blue  with  figures  in  relief  upon 
it,  painted  in  their  natural  colors,  or,  in  the 
language  of  heraldrv»  proper.  The  walls 
themselves  were  yellow,  as  is  proved  by  the 
tracesof  that  color  still  remaining  on  them. 
How  the  columns  were  colored  it  is  not  so 


easy  now  to  ascertain.  Apparently  only  the 
ectaanus  of  the  capital  and  the  edges  of  the 
fltttings  were  painted,  while  the  flutings  them- 
selves displayed  the  pure  and  highly  polished 
white  marble." 

GUHbe  has  said  that  **  a  white  door  is  a 
very  unmeaning  thing,"  ein  aJbemes  Ding  ; 
and  we  suspect — as  our  .readers  most  prob- 
ably will  do — that  he  would  have  applied  the 
same  remark  to  a  piece  of  architecture  col- 
ored as  above  described :  for  meaning  and 
architectural  expression  must  have  been  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question ;  neither  does  there 
seem  to  have  been  any  thing  so  captivating 
to  the  eye  as  to  reconcile  it  to  inconsistency* 
Supposing  the  description  to  be  accurate,  we 
should  liave  white  columns  striped  with  color 
placed  before  a  wall;  upon  these  columns 
would  be  an  architrave  painted  of  a  full  blue 
tone,  consequently  amounting  to  a  mass  of 
shadow,  where  brilliancy  is  desirable  in  order 
to  relieve  the  entablature  from  the  actual 
shadows  projected  by  h.  The  articulation 
of  the  whole  structure  would  be  made  to  ap. 
pear  disjointed,  and  the  entablature  itself  to 
consist  of  three  distinct  horizontal  stripes,  the 
only  repetition  of  color  being  that  on  the 
architrave  and  corona,  both  of  which  are  blue ; 
that  is,  both  dark  surfaces  projecting  shadows. 
The  result  of  such  a  combination  could,  in 
our  opinion,  be  nothing  else  than  spottiness, 
confusion,  and  indistinctness.  Let  an  artist 
make  the  experiment  by  introducing  such  a 
polychrome  building  into  a  picture,  and  we 
may  safely  predict,  that  it  would  defy  his 
utmost  skill  to  make  any  thing  of  it ;  unless, 
indeed,  he  were  to  place  it  on  bare  rock  and 
sand,  with  only  sky  behind  it.  In  interior 
architecture  the  view  is  limited  to  the  archi- 
lecture  itself;  but  in  respect  to  the  exterior  of 
a  building  the  case  is  altogether  difierent,  and, 
unless  it  forms  a  mass  of  tolerably  uniform 
hue,  it  will  not  relieve  itself  as  it  ought  to  do 
from  other  objects.  The  predominating  hue 
ought  certainly  to  be,  if  not  invariably  lighter, 
distinct  from  that  of  trees  or  whatever  else 
may  become  the  back -ground  to  the  archi- 
tecture ;  whereas,  as  far  as  the  temple  of 
Theseus  can  be  taken  as  any  criterion  of 
their  general  taste  in  the  selection  of  colors, 
the  Greeks  appear  to  have  utterly  disregarded 
this  principle,  by  introducing  dark  surfaces 
where  they  must  have  cut  up  the  outline  of 
the  building.  Surely  the  Greeks  must  have 
been  as  enamoured  of  blue  as  the  inhabitants 
of  some  of  the  Russian  provinces,  (who  are 
said  to  apply  that  color  indiscriminately  to 
every  part  of  their  houses,  and  to  the  utensils 
they  have  occasion  to  paint),  when  they  be- 
stowed it  upon  such  architectural  members 
as  the  architrave  and  corona,  parts  expressive 
of  the  framing  of  a  building,  and  thus  making 
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them  besides  altogether  at  variance  with 
columns.  In  interior  architecture,  it  is  both 
common  and  allowable  enough  to  put  darker 
columns  agamst  a  lighter  ground  ;  but  in  ex- 
ternal architecture,  to  make  any  of  the  princi- 
pal members  darker  than  the  surface  they  en. 
close  or  terminate  certainly  does  seem  quite 
a  solecism.  In  those  buildings  which  are 
termed  "  half. timbered,"  where  a  frame- 
work of  wood  was  filled  up  either  with  brick 
or  plaster,  all  the  salient  parts,  mouldings, 
and  outlines,  were  darker  than  the  rest ;  yet 
this  was  perfectly  natural,  and  consistent 
with,  not  contradictory  to,  the  material  itself. 

However,  until  some  experiment  be  made, 
as  Schaubert  recommends,  and  as  we  also 
could  wish  to  see  done,  by  making  a  restora- 
tion — ^not  merely  upon  paper,  but  in  more 
satisfactory  form — of  a  Greek  polychrome 
edifice,  it  is  barely  possible  to  judge  what 
the  eflfect  would  really  be.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  hazardous  to  make  any  trial  so  perfectly 
novel  and  of  such  doubtful  resultwithabuild- 
ing  of  importance,  yet  the  effect  might  be 
judged  tolerably  well  by  an  essay  of  poly- 
chrome decoration  on  some  moderate-sized 
ornamental  structure,  for  which  purpose 
nothing  more  than  a  shell  of  wood  and  plaster 
would  be  required,  because  the  painting  would 
conceal  the  material.  Still  we  do  not  imagine 
that  either  the  same  colors  or  the  same  ar- 
rangement of  them  as  in  the  Theseion  would 
prove  satisfactory.  It  would  be  better  to 
employ  light  neutral  tints,  whether  inclining 
to  warm  or  cool  tones,  for  the  larger  masses ; 
and  to  confine  the  posi'ive  colors  and  vivid 
hues  to  spaces  and  situations  where  ornament 
would  not  appear  forced,  nor  cut  up  the  de- 
,  sign.  After  such  style  is  the  polychrome 
specimen  of  a  facade  of  a  house,  in  a  work 
on  ornaments  now  publishing  by  Gropius  of 
Berlij^  ;  the  colors  are  well  sorted,  so  as  to 
relieve  each  other  distinctly  and  to  produce 
an  expression  of  gaiety  without  either  harsh- 
ness or  glare. 

Still  we  apprehend  that,  however  pleasing 
it  might  be  found  in  itself,  polychrome  would 
never  answer  practically  in  this  country, 
since  no  process  of  painting  would  enable 
colors  so  applied  to  resist  our  climate ;  and 
not  only  would  they  lose  their  clearness,  but 
partial  stains  and  discoloration  would  soon 
lake  place.  For  the  outside  of  our  buildings 
we  must  be  content  with  such  variety  as  ccm 
be  obtained  by  making  use  of  different  co- 
lored materials;  and  a  good  deal  might, 
perhaps,  be  so  far  accomplished  by  having 
recourse  to  terra-cotta  ornament  with  the 
colors  burnt  in,  also  slabs  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, or  of  artificial  stone,  for  facing  walls. 
Yet,  if  we  must  abandon  the  hope  of  being 
able  ever  to  adopt  polychrome  decoration  to 


any  extent,  it  would,  if  any  where  at  all,  be 
both  practicable  and  suitable  in  such  places 
as  the  Lowther  Arcade,  where  it  would  be 
sufficiently  protected  from  the  weather.  A 
covered  passage  of  that  kind  lined  with  shops, 
partakes,  in  met,  more  of  interior  than  of 
street  architecture ;  and  in  our  opinion  it 
would  be  more  advisable  to  make  the  first 
experiment  somewhere  within  doors.  We 
say  make  the  first  experiment,  because  what- 
ever variety  of  colors  there  may  be  in  other 
respects,  unless  it  be*that  colored  marble  or 
scagliola  is  employed  for  the  shafts  and  their 
capitals,  occasionally  gilded  or  bronzed,  all 
the  strictly  architectural  forms  are  left  color- 
less or  nearly  so ;  consequently  the  effect  is 
altogether  different  from  what  it  would  be 
were  the  columns,  entablatures,  and  other 
mouldings  polychrome.  For  jxBcile  columns, 
the  shafts,  exempli  gratid^  might  be  painted 
with  a  full  and  delicate  pattern  on  a  dark 
ground,  or  vice  versdf  in  the  same  style  as 
the  ornaments  usual  on  Greek  fictile  vases ; 
and  the  bases  and  capitals  might  bo  picked 
out  in  more  brilliant  colors.  The  same  de- 
coration  would  of  course  be  extended  to  the 
whole  of  the  entablature,  and  to  the  soffits 
and  lacunaria  of  the  ceiling. 

It  is  more  probable  than  not  that  what  we 
have  just  suggested  will  be  thought  to  betray 
very  questionable  taste ;  yet  those  who 
would  object  to  such  style  and  application  of 
polychrome  wouki  hardly  be  better  satisfied 
with  the  taste  manifested  in  it  by  the  Athe- 
nians. There  is,  after  all,  some  danger 
then  that  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
warmest  in  their  eulogiums  on  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture,  asserting  that  the  more  it  is  un- 
derstood  the  more  it  must  be  admired,  will 
now,  if  not  entirely  retract,  at  least  qualify, 
their  praise.  However  unimportant  the 
question  of  polychrome  architecture  may  be 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  certainly 
one  highly  momentous  as  far  as  taste  is  con- 
cerned; It  being  undeniable  that  we  have 
hitherto  quite  mistaken  that  displayed  by  the 
Greeks  in  their  architecture,  giving  them 
credit  for  a  simplicity  which  tb^  studiously 
avoided,  even  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
will  probably  incur  the  charge  of  having 
been  absolutely  meretricious.  Are  we  then 
henceforth  to  cast  off*  our  allegiance  to  them  t 
— or  to  set  about  correcting  our  preconceiv- 
ed notions  and  erroneous  theories  ?  Should 
nothing  further,  therefore,  as  is  most  proba- 
ble, be  brought  to  light  on  the  subject  of 
Polychrome  than  what  has  been  already 
elicited,  the  circumstance  of  the  practice  it- 
self  having  been  proved  to  have  existed,  and 
attention  called  to  it,  can  hardly  fail  to  pro- 
duce  some  great  change  in  our  speculations 
on  the  art.     Either  the  Greeks  mdulged  in 
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much  bad  taste,  and  we  have  improved  their 
architecture  by  purifying  it  from  what  de. 
based  it,  or  else  their  modem  imitators  are 
very  far  indeed  behind  them,  and  have  yet 
much  to  learn  ere  they  really  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  what  they  profess  to  copy.  The 
dilemma  is  somewhat  awkward,  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  either  reproaching  the  taste 
of  the  Greeks,  or  admitting  that  we  have  all 
along  been  admiring,  as  tlie  perfection  of  art, 
structures  whose  original  character  has  quite 
disappeared.  There  is  indeed  one  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  the  dilemma,  namely,  by  run- 
ning away  from  it  altogether,  taking  no  fur- 
ther  notice  of  the  matter,  and  proceeding  as 
we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  do  ; — 
which  mode,  as  saving  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble,  and  uncomfortable  disturbance  of  most 
comfortably  settled  notions,  is  perhaps,  the 
one  most  Hkely  to  be  adopted. 

No  other  observations  or  discoveries  of 
moment  have  been  made  by  any  of  the  ar- 
chitects  now  at  Athens.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  in  clearing  away  the  accu- 
mulated earth,  rubbish,  and  modem  build- 
ings from  the  bill  of  the  Acropolis,  without 
any  thing  being  brought  to  light  except  mere 
fragments  of  architecture  and  various  in- 
scriptions— that  is,  at  the  time  Quast  pub- 
lished  ;  for  during  the  present  year  there 
have  been  dug  up  a  numl>er  of  antcfixse,  tiles, 
and  mouldings  of  cornices,  all  of  terra-cotta, 
which  arc  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to 
some  edifice  more  ancient  than  the  Parthenon. 
One  of  these  antifixse  is  decorated  with  a 
Crorgon  mask,  resembling  the  Medusa  head 
on  a  triglyh  at  Selinus ;  and  afibrdd  another 
instance  of  polychrome, — the  colors,  although 
greatly  impaired,  being  distinetly  recogniza- 
ble. That  of  {he  face  is  of  a  sallow  corpse- 
like  hue ;  the  tongue,  which  projects  from 
the  widely  extended  mouth,  is  red,  and  the 
hair  a  bluish  black.  It  is  to  these  that  Mr. 
Bracebridge  refers  in  his  letter  to  the  Rev. 
C,  Wordsworth  (who  has  given  it  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  his  **  Athens  and  Attica ")  when 
he  says ;  "  But  the  most  interesting  perhaps 
of  these  remains  are  the  painted  figures  and 
heads,  and  especially  the  fragments  of  col- 
umns, triglyphs,  and  capitals,  which  itiU  re* 
tain  iheir  original  cohrs^  blue,  red,  and  the 
brightest  ultramarine.  The  capitals  in  the 
Theseum,  and  many  vestiges  about  the 
Erechtheum*  show  that  the  temples  were  in 
part  colored,  but  no  proof  has  been  given, 
before  the  discovery  of  these  primitive  re- 
mains,  that  bright  and  highly  contrasted  co- 
lors were  used  generally  on  marble  edifices." 

The  above  will  be  allowed  to  be  very  con- 
clusive evidence :  and  the  discovery  which 
has  taken  place,  although  extending  only  to 


usually  important,  because  it  clears  up  at 
once  no  less  a  point  than  one  which  decides 
what  was  really  the  taste  of  the  Greeks  in 
architectural  embellishment.  Several  relics 
of  metal  ornaments  have  also  been  found  in 
some  sepulchres  that  were  met  with  in  exca- 
vating the  ground  for  the  foundations  of  tiie 
new  palace ;  which  edifice,  as  we  learn  from 
the  above-quoted  document,  is  now  to  be 
erected  ^just  without  the  old  Bobonistra 
gate,  where  the  inscription  to  Hadrian  re- 
mains, in  a  line  between  Lycabettus  and  the 
Parthenon,  and  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  town,  the  Hymettian  chain,  and  the  gulf." 
This  building,  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  early  in  the 
present  year,  is  to  be  erected  after  the  de- 
signs of  Professor  Gdrtner,  architect  of  the 
Unwers\iat8  Gebdude,  the  new  Royal  Libra, 
ry,  the  Ludwigkirche,  and  many  other  noble 
stmctures  at  Munich.  The  choice  of  a  site 
for  the  palace  continued  for  a  long  while 
matter  of  discussion,  and  at  one  time  it  was 
proposed  to  build  it  on  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Acropolis,  for  which  purpose  designs 
were  prepared  by  Schinkel.  Whether  Gart- 
ner's edifice  will  be  such  as  to  leave  no 
room  f(»r  regret  that  the  other  design  was  not 
adopted,  or  whether  considerations  of  econo- 
my rather  than  of  taste  caused  his  to  obtain 
the  preference,  we  have  no  means  at  present 
of  determining;  but,  judging  from  the  de- 
scription and  accompanying  plan  of  Schink- 
el's  project,  as  given  by  Quast,  we  do  not 
think  it  likely  that  so  noble  and  varied  a  dis- 
play  of  architecture  as  that  would  have  beed; 
will  now  be  made.  Schinkel's  idea  was  to 
convert  the  whole  of  the  Acropolis  into  an 
enclosure,  one  extremity  of  which  would  have 
been  occupied  by  the  palace,  at  no  very  great 
dbtaiice  from  the  eastern  front  of  the  Par- 
thenon. A  spacious  avenue,  laid  out  after 
the  manner  of  an  ancient  hippodrome,  would 
have  led  in  a  direct  line  from  the  ancient 
propyleato  the  new  propylca  orpoilal  of  the 
royal  residence,  passing  between  the  Erech- 
theum  and  Parthenon,  both  of  which  would 
have  been  restored.  Beyond  this  portal 
would  have  been  an  open,  colonnaded  court, 
while,  from  the  vestibule  formed  by  the  pro. 
pylea,  a  long  gallery,  formed  into  several  di- 
visions,  with  ascents  at  intervals,  and  exhibit- 
ing,  through  screens  of  columns,  views  into 
inner  courts  and  gardens,  and,  in  one  point, 
a  view  of  the  eastern  front  of  the  Parthenon, 
would  have  conducted  into  a  magnificent 
lofty  hall,  decorated  in  an  unique  style,  with 
columns  of  black  Laconian  marble,  support- 
ing a  roof  entirely  composed  of  open  timber- 
work  richly  carved  and  painted,  the  prevail- 
ing  colors  being  red  and  pale  green  relieved 


detacM    pieces  of    detail,  is  more   than! by  gold.     Of  the  originality  and  inventbn 
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displiQped  in  diid  hall,  Qaa^  who  speaks 
from  the  perspective  views  of  it  made  by  the 
architect,  expresses  himself  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  admiration,  affirming  that  it  would 
have  been  to  the  Athenian  palace  what  the 
Sala  de  los  Embaxadores  is  to  Alhambra. 
We  dare  not  indulge  our  own  inclination  by 
pursuing  the  description  any  further,  and  shall 
therefore  only  add  that  Schinkel  appears  to 
have  mastered  very  happily  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  irregularity  of  the  site,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  it  to  give  great  play  and 
variety  to  every  part  of  his  design ;  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  Acropolis,  as  laid  out  by 
him,  would  have  been  rendered  a  most  fasci 
natin^  spot,  where  elegance  and  refinement 
would  have  been  so  happily  blended  with  the 
sublime,  as  shown  in  the  monuments  of  elder 
days,  that,  instead  of  disagreeably  jarring 
with  the  dignified  structures  of  classical  an. 
tiquity,  they  would  rather  have  heightened 
their  effect  by  just  that  decree  of  contrast 
which  would  have  given  reciprocal  relief  and 
value  to  the  ancient  features  and  to  the  new. 

We  trust  that  Schinkers  designs  for  this 
Athenian  palace,  though  their  execution  has 
been  frustrated,  will  not  be  entirely  lost  to 
his  admirers,  and  that,  if  not  introduced  into 
his  "  Entwiirfe,"  they  will  form  the  subject 
of  a  separate  publication.  If  ever  any  one 
has  conceived  his  subjects  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Grecian  architecture,  designing,  as  its 
best  masters  would  have  done,  bad  they 
lived  in  our  times  and  been  called  upon  to 
apply  their  art  to  other  purposes  and  exigen- 
cies than  those  they  had  to  provide  for,  it  is 
Schinkel.  Nor  can  more  satisfactory  testi- 
mony be  borne  to  his  taste  and  ability  than 
that  of  Schaubert,  who,  aAer  returnmg  to 
Berlin  from  Athens,  where  he  had  been 
contemplating  the  majesty  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  finished  grace  of  the  Erechtheum, 
pronounced  the  fa^de  of  the  Museum  at 
Berlm  to  be  superior  to  any  other  architec- 
tural production  in  all  Europe. 

In  this  country,  unhappily,  we  content 
oursehres  with  erecting  portico  after  portico, 
all  confined  to  one  idea,  all  nearly  upon  the 
same  scale,  and  consisting  of  a  mere  range 
of  columns  beneath  a  pediment,  with  little 
other  difibrence  than  what  is  occasioned  by 
the  order  employed,  or  the  actual  number  of 
the  columns. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  attempt,  if  ever  we  are 
to  do  so,  something  more  than  this, — to  pro- 
duce  some  one  specimen  at  least  that  should 
be  a  complete  type  of  Grecian  architecture 
and  decoration,  concentrating  into  a  focus,  as 
it  were,  all  its  most  attractive  and  imposing 
qualities  ; — one  that,  besides  being  far  supe- 
rior  to  any  thing  we  have  yet  achieved,  in 
regard  to  positive  grandeur  of  dimensions 


and  nobleness  of  material,  should  also  exhibit 
the  full  effect  of  coldmns  in  combination,  by 
showing  at  least  one  inner  range  of  them  be- 
hind those  in  front,  which  disposition  con- 
duces  so  greatly  both  to  perspective  variety 
and  motion,  ana  to  the  play  and  contrast  of 
chiaroscuro.  The  whole  should  be  elabo- 
rately enriched  :  besides  relief  on  the  inner 
walls,  there  should  be  ornamental  accesso- 
ries enriched  with  statuary  and  sculpmre ; 
— there  should  be  not  only  bronze  and  gild- 
ing, but  coloring,  polychrome  embellishments^ 
if  not  subjects  in  painting.  Beauty  of  de- 
sign and  material  ought  to  be  extended  not 
only  to  the  ceiling,  but  to  the  pavement* 
Not  only  the  ponal,  but  the  doors  themselves 
should  exhibit  the  most  refined  taste, — the 
most  finished  workmanship.  After  requir- 
ing  so  much  for  the  interior,  a  part  of  a  por- 
tico on  which  our  architects  scarcely  bestow 
any  thought  whatever,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  we  should  demand  sculpture,  if  not 
color  also,  to  be  liberally  employed  in  the  ex. 
ternal  frieze  and  pediment.  Yet  where  can 
we  point  to  a  single  instance  where  any  thing 
at  all  like  this  has  been  done  ?  Mr.  Wilkins's 
portico  to  the  National  Gallery  stop  verj^  far 
short  indeed  of  Athenian  taste  ana  imasina. 
tion,  although  it  may  perhaps  satisfy  mose 
who  conceive  that  a  well-spaced  range  of 
columns  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
work  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  to  make 
us  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  essentials 
and  characteristics  of  that  style. 

Both  the  profession  and  the  public  seem  to 
stick  quite  fast  at  this  point ;  yet  a  wide  space 
remains  to  be  cleared  ere  we  get  fairly  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  real  riiksvg  of  Athenian 
art ;  for  until  we  produce  at  least  one  finish- 
ed and  perfect  exemplar,  showing  not  the 
mere  forms  alone,  but  the  varied  enrichments, 
the  living  hues  which  the  ancients  delighted 
to  spread  over  their  edifices,  with  what  would 
now  be  considered  lavish  if  not  tasteless  luxu- 
riance,— we  may  go  on  prating  for  ever  of 
Grecian  architecture,  but  it  will  be  of  a  com- 
mon-place  ideal  of  our  own ;  nor  shall  we 
be  able  to  attain  to  any  adequate  conception 
of  it  as  it  actually  existed  in  Greece  itself. 


Art.  IX. — Von  Bruoder  Rauschen,  vnd 
was  Wunders  er  getrtben  hat  in  einem 
Closter,  u,  s.  w.  (Of  Brother  Rush,  and 
the  Wonders  he  performed  in  a  Monaste 
ry,  <kc.)  Edited  by  Ferdinand  Wolf  and 
Stephen  Endlicher.  8vo.  Vienna.  1835. 
Only  50  copies  printed. 
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tated  creations  of  man's  imagination  depend 
as  much  upon  external  circumstances,  cmd 
upon  impressions  from  without,  as  upon  the 
variation  of  character  in  man  himself.  The 
ferocity  of  Scandinavian  or  Gothic  heroes 
could  admit  into  its  mystic  creed  no  beings 
but  those  which  inspired  awe  and  terror,  be- 
cause it  was  unaccustomed  to  the  quiet  en- 
joyments of  peace,  to  pleasant  meadows  or 
laughing  glens ;  it  contemplated  only  steel, 
and  wounds,  and  blood.  The  wild  hunter, 
who  tracked  his  prey  over  the  barren  moun- 
tains which  were  as  much  his  home  as  that 
of  that  of  the  beasts  he  pursued,  to  whom 
nature  presented  herself  in  her  most  gigantic 
and  awful  forms,  himself  acquainted  only 
with  danger,  must  have  a  creed  which  par- 
took of  Sie  character  of  everything  around 
him — the  supernatural  world  was  to  him  peo- 
pled with  fierce  and  malignant  demons.  Just 
80  the  solitary  hermit,  who  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  western  Christianity  fixed  his  abode 
in  the  deserts  and  the  fens,  rude  and  inhospi- 
table tracts,  could  conceive  them  to  be  peo- 
pled by  nothing  but  devils.  But  to  the  peace- 
ful  peasant,  on  whom  nature  ever  smiled  in 
her  most  joyous  mood,  she  was  peopled  by 
gay  and  harmless  spirits,  who  like  himself 
K>ved  to  play  and  laugh — the  bein^  he  fear- 
ed were  restricted  to  the  mountams  whose 
heads  rose  in  the  dim  distance,  or  their 
visits  were  confined  within  the  darkness  of 
night. 

Thus,  the  only  beings  with  whom  a  Beo- 
wulf would  claim  acquaintance  were  those 
against  whom  he  might  signalize  his  valor, 
iS^  nickers  who  set  upon  him  in  the  sea  amidst 
die  fury  of  the  tempest,  the  grendel,  the 
nightly  devourer  of  royal  thanes,  and  the  fire 
drake  whose  vengeance  carried  destruction 
amongst  his  subjects.  The  literature  which 
^e  darker  ages  have  left  us  is  not  of  that 
kind  which  would  indicate  to  us  the  lighter 
superstitions  of  our  forefathers.  The  im- 
pressions of  fear  are  deeper  and  more  per- 
manent than  those  of  mirth,  and  are  more 
speedily  communicated.  The  monks,  whose 
greatest  error  was  not  that  of  scepticism,  par. 
took  in  all  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar — 
they  disbelieved  none  of  the  fables  of  paga- 
nism, but  they  k)oked  upon  them  in  a  new 
light.  To  them  all  spirits  were  either  angels 
or  devils,  and  as  their  canons  assured  them 
that  the  beings  of  the  vulvar  creed,  wliich 
were  in  fact  the  remains  of  paganism,  were 
not  to  be  admitted  into  the  former  class,  they 
threw  them  all  indiscriminately  into  the  latter. 
The  creed  of  the  monks  could  naturally  ad. 
mit  of  no  harmless  devils,  of  none  who  play, 
ed  for  the  sake  of  play  alone,  and  the  pranks 
and  gambols  and  mischievous  tricks  of  a  puck 
or  a  hobgoUin  were  only  so  many  noodes  by 


which  the  evil  one  sought  to  allure  the  simple 
countryman  into  his  power,  to  lead  him  to 
temptation  and  sin.  But  the  playful  freaks  of 
Satan  were  not  so  often  performed  before  the 
monks  themselves,  and  therefore  seldom 
found  a  place  in  their  legends.  The  fears  of 
the  peasantry,  on  the  other  hand,  were  soon 
imparted  to  their  spiritual  teachers,  and  the 
latter  were,  or  believed  themselves  to  be, 
constantly  persecuted  by  the  malignity  of  the 
demons,  it  is  our  impression,  indeed,  that 
the  monkish  superstitions  were  entirely  found- 
ed upon  the  old  popular  superstitions:  in- 
stead of  fighting  against  the  errors  of  pagan- 
ism, they  soon  feU  themselves  into  that  of 
supposing  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  more 
substantial  war  against  the  spirits  who  be- 
longed to  the  older  creed,  and  whose  interest 
it  would  be  to  support  it.  Thus,  in  their 
eagerness  for  the  battle,  they  created  their 
opponents.  As  the  monks  were  generally 
successful  in  these  encounters,  they  became 
bolder,  and  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
his  stronghold,  seeking  solitary  residences 
among  the  fens  and  wilds.  Hence,  perhaps, 
arose  in  some  de^e  the  passion  for  be- 
coming hermits.  From  all  these  circum- 
stances it  arises  that,  in  the  legends  of  the 
monks,  ahhough  it  is  the  creed  of  the  pea- 
seuitry  which  is  presented  to  us,  yet  that 
creed  is  there  so  distorted  and  so  partially 
represented  as  to  be  with  difficulty  recog- 
nised. 

We  have  thus  but  little  knowled^  of  the 
mirthful  beings,  the  pucks  and  r(U>in.good. 
fellows,  of  the  peasantiy,  during  the  earlier 
ages  of  our  history.  That  the  popular  my- 
thology included  such  beings  we  have  abun- 
dant proofs  in  the  numerous  allusions  to  them 
at  a  somewhat  later  period,  namely,  the 
twclfUi  century,  after  which  the  traces  of 
•hem  again  nearly  disappear,  until  the  pe- 
riod  when  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the 
consequent  facility  of  making  books,  created 
a  literature  for  the  vulgar,  and  when  the 
stories  of  their  popular  belief  which  had 
hitherto  been  preserved  orally  were  collected 
for  their  diversion.  Then  we  find  that,  as  in 
earlier  ages  separate  ballads  had  been  woven 
tc^ther  into  epic  cycles,  so  these  popular 
stories  were  strung  together,  and  a  certain 
character  of  reality  given  to  them  in  the  per- 
son of  a  single  hero,  a  Robin  Goodfellow,  a 
Hudekin,  or,  as  in  the  cunous  tract  whose 
title  heads  our  paper,  a  Friar  Rush.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  these  stories  and  col- 
lections of  stories  gives  rise  to  problems  re- 
lating to  their  formation,  which  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  stories  in  their 
earlier  form  renders  it  sometimes  difficult  to 
resolve ;  and  it  is  only  by  an  historical  com- 
parison of  our  scanty  data  that  we  can  arrive 
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•I  anjr  satisfactcvy  knowledge  o(  the  nature 
and  sources  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed. 

'  In  this  research,  we  must  not  reject  eren 
the  legends  of  the  monks,  for  they  sometime^ 
fllustrate  the  lighter  superstitions  of  our  pea- 
santiy,  as  we  may  easily  enough  suppose, 
because,  so  long  as  the  monks  £slieveo  the 
nnaginary  pranks  of  the  hobgoblins  to  be  so 
many  temptations  of  the  evil  one,  there  was 
no  reason  why,  though  they  were  generally 
suljected  to  severer  trials,  he  should  not  at 
times  practise  upon  them  the  same  jokes,  by 
way  of  diversifymg  his  attacks.  When  the 
great  Luther  could  believe  a  girl  to  be  pos^ 
sessed  by  ''a  jovial  spirit,"*  we  may  easily 
pardon  the  monks  if  we  sometimes  find  them 
m  their  legends  subjected  to  temptations  of 
the  evil  one  which  are  veiy  equivocal  in  their 
nature,  and  in  which  he  shows  himself  in  a 
no  less  equivocal  form.  Indeed  in  some  of 
these  temptations  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
was  the  harm  intended,  and  we  can  only  ex- 
plain the  monkish  story  by  translating  it  into 
the  language  and  creed  oS*  the  peasantry,  and 
by  introducing  Robin  Goodfefiow  upon  the 
stage.  As  an  example  we  will  take  a  saint 
of  a  somewhat  later  period,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  because  we  have  abundant  authori- 
tiea  to  prove  that  the  ^licsome  elves  then 
held  their  place  in  the  popular  mythology. 
Every  one  must  have  heard  of  St.  Godric  and 
his  solitary  hermitage  at  Finchale,  near  Dur- 
ham,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wear,  a  spot  too 
wild  not  to  be  haunted  by  hosts  of  hobgob. 
lins.  Generally  speakings  though  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  led  him  a  very  uneasy  life, 
Godric  seems  to  have  been  too  strong  or  too 
cunniog  for  his  spiritual  tormentors.     Once, 


•  0ee  Miohelet't  interettinff  work,  the  Mimoire^ 
d9  I^mther^  1836,  torn.  3,  p.  170.    The  alefavrat 
and  tfaAroMorneiaiM  even  in  the  ■eventeeoth  ec 
tnxT  reprodaced  all  the  nipentitionf  of  the  monks 
and  peasantiT  of  an  earlier  period.    In  the  MS. 
Hitrl.  6482  (inh  centaiy),  a  moeteztenrive  collec 
tioa  of  the  doctrinee  of  tneae  people,  we  ,have  the 
Ibllowinf  a«eoont  of  the  hobgoblins.    *•  Of  ijpirita 
eallod  Hobfoblinaor  Robin-good.&llowef.    These 
kinde  of  spirits  are  more  familiar  and  domestical 
tiuAthe  others,  and,  for  some  oanses  to  us  on- 
known,  abide  in  one  plaoe  more  than  in  another, 
■•  Uiat  some  never  almost  depart  from  some  parti, 
pillar  hooses,  as  though  they  were  thw  proper 
piansions,  makmg  in  them  sondrv  noises,  romors, 
mockeries,  zawds,  and  rats,  withoat  doing  any 
harme-at  all,  and  some  have  heard  them  play  on 
gittems  and  Jews  harps,  snd  ring  beHs,  and  make 
aaswerto those  that  call  them,  and  spetk  with 
certain  signes,  laughteis,  and  merry  gestores,  so 
^at  those  of  the  hoose  come  at  last  to  be  BO  fami. 
Bar  and  well  acquainted  with  them  that  thev  fear 
tkem  not  at  aU."    The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that, 
Joogh  they  seem  harmless,  they  would  do  fcirm  if 

&S^n:?ui^^'*^*^^"*^**^^«'^ 


however,  he  was  deceived.  A  fldUin  appear- 
ed to  him  m  the  ni^t,  and  told  him  that  by 
<)>ggiDg  in  a  certam  place  he  would  find  a 
treasure.  Godric  was  not  covetous,  but  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  more  Christianlike 
act  to  take  the  money  and  distribute  it  among 
the  poor,  than  to  let  it  lie  buried  in  the  earth 
^le  believed  the  evil  one,  in  spite  of  the 
admonitions  of  hk  iaith  which  characterised 
him  as  a  liar  from  the  beginnings — ^but  out 
of  the  hole  which  he  dus,  instead  of  treasure^ 
there  came  a  troop  of  elves,  who  laughed  at 
the  hermit  and  fled  away.  Godric's  chief 
employment  was  digging  in  his  garden.  On^ 
day,  while  he  was  at  work,  came  a  man 
whose  stature  and  appearance  were  sufficient 
to  create  suspicion — ^he  reproached  Grodiic 
with  idleness,  and  the  saint,  who  was  again 
deceived,  gave  him  his  spade,  and  allowed 
him  to  proceed  in  his  work  whilst  he  himself 
went  to  his  devotions.  On  his  return,  he 
found  to  his  astonishment  that  the  stranger  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  had  done  the  work  of 
eight  days.  With  the  sacred  images  which 
were  in  his  book  he  put  to  flight  the  evil 
one,  and  he  made  the  earth  which  had 
been  dug  do  penance  by  lying  fidlow  for 
seven  years.* 

If  we  look  upon  the  two  foregoing  storiea 
as  mere  saints'  legends,  they  are  out  of  their 
place,  and  appear  to  us  to  have  no  object — 
the  whole  amount  of  the  evil  done  or  intended 
by  the  devil  was  but  a  merry  frolic:  but 
when  we  look  upon  them  in  another  Ught^ 
when  we  consider  that  Godric  himself  was 
but  a  peasant,  and  that  naturally  enouf^  he 
partook  in  the  superstitions  of  his  fellows,  we 
recognise  in  the  first  a  treasure  legend,  one 
which  may  be  compared  with  any  m  those  in 
our  excellent  friend  Crofton  Crokei^s  Irish 
Tales,  and  m  the  tall  gentleman  who  dug  so 
eflicientl y  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have 
the  laborious  elf,  the  Scottish  Brownie,  the 
P6rtunus  of  Gervase  of  Tilbiuy :  who^  in  the 
same  century,  tells  us  that  these  spirits,  whet\ 
they  found  any  thing  undone  in  the  hotise 
they  entered  at  night,  fell  to  work  and  finished 
it  in  an  inconceivaMy  short  space  ofttme  (ai 
quid  gestandum  in  dome  fuerit,  aut  oneroai 
operis  agendum,  ad  operaudum  se  jungunt» 


♦  The  life  of  Godric  is  nyen  in  Capgrave.  Le. 
gmdm  N9va  AngL^-^t  thero  exists  in  MS.  a  lilo 
mnch  longer  and  very  interesting,  written  by  a 
?r^^*'''2S?!T?lr*^**»«  hermit.  MS.  Hiri. 

w/^  f'SaJ^  StW^^  W.  cU.  v«>^  Ed. 
Wynk.  do  Worde,  The  treasure  legend  occor* 
attol  60.vo.,of  the  MS.  (Capg.  forclxiHT^ 
The  eWes  mentioned  in  the  latt<^  wef«  very  smafa 

"^  S*f^  T*"*®''  ^"  ^^"  g^^l  oolo/ia  tho 
monki^storjss.    Godric ofteS sai        " 
thcMS.fol.6a. 
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cidus  humana  fitciHtate  ezpediunt).  Godric 
was  frequently  a  whness  or  the  playM  rogue, 
lies  of  the  demon,  as  wdl  when  performed 
upon  others  as  upon  himself  (MS*  Harh  fol. 
47,  y^A  and  on  one  occasion  the  evil  one 
amusea  himself^  and  no  doubt  the  saint  also, 
by  dancing  before  him  most  ludicrously  in 
the  form  of  a  distended  sack  (f.  09,  v<^. 

Another  story  which  is  told  of  Godric  is 
equally  pertinent  to  our  subject.  One  day 
in  autumn,  the  saint  was  gathering  his  ap. 
pies.  Suddenly  there  appeared  on  the  other 
side  of  his  hedge  a  great  rough  looking  fel. 
low,  whose  outer  garment,  open  from  his  neck 
to  his  thighs,  resembled  green  bark,  beneath 
which  he  seemed  to  be  clad  in  a  rough  bul- 
lock's  hide.  **  Giye  me  some  apples,  her- 
mit ! "  shouted  the  stranger,  and  he  shouted 
more  than  once,  for  at  firet  Godric  paid  little 
attention  to  him.  At  last  the  hermit,  turning 
towards  him,  said  that  if  he  would  have  any 
he  must  ask  for  them  in  the  name  of  charity. 
**  I  ask  for  them  in  the  name  of  charity,  then,** 
was  the  answer,  in  a  gi-uff  and  rather  embar- 
rassed tone.  "Take  them,**  said  Godric, 
"in  the  name  of  charity,  and  give  Grod 
thanks.''  But  the  stranger  threw  them  down, 
and,  turning  about,  afkr  saluting  Godric  by 
certain  gestures  which  were  none  of  the  most 
becoming,  marched  sk>wly  away,  leaving 
however  a  testimony  of  his  fiendlike  nature  in 
the  odor  which  followed  him,  at  which  the 
poor  saint  was  so  horrified  that  "  every  hair 
of  his  hoAj  stood  stiff  like  the  bristles  of  a 
boar."  In  our  note  below,  we  ^ve  this  cu- 
rious  story  as  it  stands  in  the  original.*  It 
may,  we  thmk,  be  true,  as  it  is  told  by  one 
who  conversed  with  the  hermit,  but  it  must 
be  true  just  as  long  afterwards  that  another 
person  todc  the  keeper  of  a  forest  for  Robin 
uoodfollow:  such  boors  as  Godric's  devil 
were  not  confined  to  the  twelfth  century. 
Godric  judged  of  the  nature  of  his  visiter  by 
the  smell  micb  he  left  behind  him,  but  to  us 


*  ••Cam  pMDA  eoUiferat  in  antompBo  qakkm 
proeenuet  oiroa  hiui»erot  ploaqoam  homo  diiteiu 
tos,  lofltrabat  flepom,  baboDS  ezteriosoperimentam 
tfnaii  de  cortice  viridi,  ab  humerii  uaqoe  ad  renes 
difliatam,  inteiiiia  aotem  velnd  oorinm  boTia  hinra. 
tarn.  Qoi  vooifbraiis,  «Heremita«'  dioebat,  «da 
miohi  de  pomia.'  Illo  prina  tacoit,  aed  earn  impor- 
toniaa  inataiet,  oonveraoa  ad  eora,  *  Frnatra,'  inqaid, 
'laboraa,  niaie  pro  oaritate  roiraveria.'  Tone  im- 
peHbcU  verbi    prol&tioDe,   «Pro  caritat«,'  dixit, 

•  poatolo.'    Ad  heo  Sanctna,  poma  proferena  ai^ 

•  Aoeipe,  et  Doo  gratiaa  ago.*  Die  oblata  reapait, 
at  oapit  leoadaio  laato  gfaaao  onrn  letore,  poa- 
teriora  aaa  oatandena,  etvarenda  niroia  loofa  et 
horrida  pro  ae  trabena.  Ex  hoc  turpi  aapecta  ita 
▼ir  aaaetoa  inhormit,  nt  omnaa  ani  oorporia  piloa 
taaqoam  aataa  poroonim  exanrfera  et  libera  amti. 
fat  Qnanto  antam  ille  tamptator  loofraadiaeade- 
bat,  t&Bto  mafk  at  fotor  ei  torpitado  eraaoabat'' 
MS.HarLiU.69,v<'. 


the  color  of  his  coat  tells  to  what  class  of  be- 
ings the  saint  was  thinking  of. 

Contemporary  with  Godric  there  lived  at 
Farnham  m  Yorkshire,  another  pious  lustic, 
whose  name  was  Ketel,  and  whom  we  may 
term  the  elf-seer.  The  historian  William 
of  Newbury  relates  many  wonderful  anec- 
dotes of  him.  While  but  a  lad,  Ketel  was 
one  day  returning  from  the  field,  ridii^  on 
the  wacgon-horse,  when  suddenly,  in  a  place 
perfocuy  level  and  smooth,  the  horse  stum- 
oled  as  though  be  had  met  with  an  obstacle, 
and  his  rider  was  thrown  to  the  ground.  As 
he  raised  himself  up,  Ketel  beheld  two  very 
small  black  elves,  who  were  laughing  most 
lustily  at  the  trick  they  had  played  upon  him. 
From  that  hour  was  fiven  to  him  tne  power 
of  seeing  the  elves,  wherever  they  might  be 
and  whatever  they  might  be  doing,  and  he 
often  saved  people  from  their  malice.  He 
assured  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
ffain  his  confidence,  for  he  did  not  tell  these 
things  to  every  body,  that  there  were  some 
hobgoblins  (demons)  who  were  large  and 
strong,  and  who  were  capable  of  doing  much 
hurt  to  those  who  might  mil  into  their  power ; 
but  that  others  were  small  and  contemptible^ 
incapable  of  doing  much  harm,  and  very  stu- 
pid and  foolish,  but  which  delighted  in  tor- 
menting and  teasing  mankind.  He  said  that 
he  often  saw  them  sitting  by  the  road-side  on 
the  look-out  for  travellers  upon  whom  to  play 
their  tricks,  and  laughing  in  high  glee  when 
they  could  cause  either  them  or  their  horses 
to  stumble,  particularly  when  the  rider,  irri- 
tated against  his  steed,  spurred  and  beat  him 
well  after  the  accident.  Ketel,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, drew  upon  himself  by  his  officiousnesB, 
and  l^  his  power  of  seeing  them,  the  hatred 
of  the  whole  fraternity.  A  story  equally  cu- 
rious, as  showing  how  the  popular  legends 
were  adopted  by  the  monks  of  other  coun^ 
tries  as  well  as  of  our  own,  is  that  of  the  df 
who  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  twelfth  cenmry 
haunted  the  cellar  of  a  monastery  in  w 
bishopric  of  Treves,  told  by  our  English 
chronicler  John  of  Brompton.  One  raomingi 
when  the  butler  entered  the  cellar,  he  was 
not  a  little  mortified  at  finding  that  during  the 
night  a  whole  cask  of  wine  had  been  emptied^ 
and  that  at  least  the  greater  part  of  its  con- 
tents had  been  spilt  on  the  fioor.  Supposing 
this  accident  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  care- 
lessness  of  his  man,  the  butler  was  angry^ 
chid  him  severely,  and,  locking  the  door  of 
the  cellar,  took  the  key  into  his  own  charge. 
But  all  his  precautions  were  vain,  for  fhe  next 
morning  another  cask  of  wine  was  in  the 
same  condition.  The  butler,  now  utterly  as- 
tonished, repaired  in  all  speed  to  the  fether 
abbot,  and,  after  due  consultatbn,  they  went 
togedier  to  the  cellar,  where,  having  ^rinkled 
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nil  the  barrels  with  holy  water,  the  latter 
closed  firmly  the  door,  sealed  it  with  the  seal 
of  the  abbey,  and  took  the  key  into  his  own 
keeping.  Next  morning  he  repaired  again 
to  the  cellar,  and  found  the  door  exactly  as 
he  had  left  it.  The  door  was  speedily  opened 
and  the  first  object  which  met  his  view  was 
a  jsroall  black  elf  (puerulum  nigrum  miran- 
dw  parvitatis)  stickmg  fast  by  his  hands  to 
one  of  the  vessels  on  which  the  holy  water 
had  been  thrown.  The  abbot  took  the  elf 
clothed  him  in  the  habii  of  a  monk,  and  kept 
him  long  in  the  school  of  the  monastery, 
where  he  never  grew  any  bigger.  But  one 
day  an  abbot  from  a  neighboring  monastery 
came  to  examine  the  scholars,  and,  on  hear- 
ing  the  story,  counselled  his  brother  abbot  to 
keep  no  longer  the  devil  in  his  house.  The 
moment  his  monkish  robe  was  taken  from 
him,  the  elf  vanished.  Similar  stories  run 
through  the  mythology  of  all  the  western  pec 
pie ; — we  will  point  out  the  stonr  of  the  Haunt 
ed  Cellar  in  Crofton  Croker  s  Irish  Fairy 
Legends,  with  the  premisal  that  we  consider 
the  greater  part  of  those  legends  as  being  of 
SaxoB  and  not  of  Irish  origin. 

We  could  easily  multiply  our  examples  of 
fairy  stories  inserted  among  the  monkish 
legends,  particularly  those  of  a  less  ludicrous 
/I'ature.  Godric  and  Ketel  having  been  both 
rustics,  their  lives  abound  more  with  legends 
founded  upon  those  of  the  peasantry  than  the 
jife  of  any  other  saint,  and  they  thus  show 
us  more  distinctly  the  connection  between 
.the  superstitions  of  the  two  classes.     We 

iiave  at  the  same  tifpe  a  few  independont  al« 
usions  (or  nearly  independent,  inasmuch  as 
though  related  by  monks  they  are  given  as 
popular  legends)  to  these  stories  in  their  orig- 
ual  form.     We  will  give  two  examples  of 
fluch   allusions,   which  are    quoted   by  the 
Grimms  in  the  introduction  to  the  Irische 
JBIfenmarchen.     The  first  is  of  the   ninth 
century,  and  is  told  by  the  rnonk  of  San  Gral- 
/  len,  whose  work  is  printed  in  the  fif\h  volume 
of  Dom  Bouquet.     It  is  a  stor^  of  the  labori. 
rous  playful  goblin  (demon  qui  dicitur  larva, 
icui  curse  est  ludicris   hominum  illusionibus 
vvacare),  and  the  latter  part  ofitpoay  be  com- 
pared with  the  foregoing  story  of  the  elf  who 
haunted  the  abbot's  cellar.     Our  goblin  fre- 
^  quented  the  forge  of  a  smith,  where  he  played 
till  night  with  the  anvil  and  hammers,  tp  the 
*no  small  annoyam^e  of  their  proprietor,  who 
'itjsolved  to  drive  him  away  by  the  signing  of 
the  cross.     But  the  elf  had  formed  an  attach- 
^ent  to  the  place,  and  was  not  wiU.ng  tg  go : 
f«  Go?8ip,"  said  he  to  the  smith, "  let  me  play 
in  thy  foi^,  and  if  thou  wilt  place  here  thy 
pitcher  thoq  shalt  find  it  every  day  full  of 
wine."     The  t^rms  were  readily  accepted, 
^^i  every  night  the  elf  repaired  to  the  cellar 


of  the  bishop,  filled  his  pitcher  with  wine,  and, 
clumsily  enough,  left  the  cask  open  so  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  wine  ran  out  upon  the  floor. 
The  bishop  soon  perceived  what  was  going 
on  in  his  cellar,  and  supposing  that  the  mis- 
chief must  be  the  work  of  some  spiritual  ad- 
versary,  he  sprinkled  the  cellar  with  holy 
water,  and  fortified  it  by  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
The  night  following  the  elf  entered  as  usual 
with  his  pitcher,  but  he  could  neither  touch 
the  wine  nor  escape  from  the  place,  .and  in 
the  morning  they  took  him  and  bound  him 
to  a  stake,  where  he  was  condemned  to  un- 
dergo the  punishment  due  to  a  thief.  Amidst 
his  stripes  he  never  ceased  to  cry,  '*  Alas ! 
alas  !  1  have  lost  my  gossip's  pitcher !"  Our 
other  extract  is  from  a  very  old  Poenitentiale 
which  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  at  Vien- 
na ;  it  alludes  evidently  to  the  same  class  of 
stoiies,  and  to  a  practice  which  had  arisen 
out  of  them,  and  points  out  the  necessary 
penitence  for  those  who  ^  had  thrown  litde 
bows  and  small  shoes  into  their  cellars  and 
bams,  in  o^der  that  the  hobgoblins  might 
come  thither  to  play  with  them,  and  micht 
in  return  bring  them  other  people's  goods. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  with  which  we 
are  not  well  acquainted,  our  chronicles  of  the 
twelftli  century  are  full  of  fairy  legends. 
TheCambrianGiraldus,Gervase  of  Tilbury, 
William  of  Newbury,  and  a  host  of  others, 
give  us  so  much  curious  information  on  the 
popular  mythology  of  their  tiifte,  that  we  can, 
without  much  difficulty,  sketch  the  outlines 
of  the  vulgar  creed.  We  are  there  made 
acquainted  with  the  mischievous  elf  in  all  his 
different  shapes,  and  Grervase  even  is  doubtful 
whether,  on  account  oi  the  harmlessness  of 
his  jokes  he  ought  to  call  him  a  demon  or 
not — **  Ecce  enim  Anglia  daemones  quosdam 
habet,  dsemones,  inquam,  nescio  dixerim  an 
secretas  et  ignotae  generationis  effigies." 

The  familiar  goblin  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury, 
like  the  fi r-darrig  of  the  Iiish,  and  Milton's 
lubber  fiend,'  loved  to  seat  himself  before 
the  remains  of  the  fire  aAer  the  fkmily  had 
retired  to  their  slumbers  :  he  then  appeared 
as  a  very  little  man,  wi*h  an  aged  count- 
enance, and  his  face  all  covered  with  wrin- 
kles. He  was  very  harmless,  and  his  great 
characteristic  was  simplicity,  in  which  he 
resembled  the  rustics,  whtjse  houses  he  com- 
monly frequented.  One  of  his  names,  in- 
deed, (Jblle!uSf  Grerv.  T.,  tie  modem 
French  folletf  which  is  a  diminutive  of  the 
old  French /o^,  fou,)  signifies  the  little  mad- 
cap,  and  may  refer  both  to  his  simplicity  and 
to  his  pranks.  The  follets  of  Qervase 
haunted  generally  the  bouses  of  country^ 
people,  whence  neither  holy  water  nor  exor« 
cism  could  expel  them.  They  were  invisible, 
and  made  Hnown  their  i^rriyal  by  throwtog 
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about  stones,  and  wood,  and  even  the  pots 
and  keules.  They  also  talked  with  great 
ffeedom.  Giraldus  tcUs  i^s  many  stciries  of 
the  domestic  and  playful  elves  of  his  native 
county  of  Pembroke,  where  they  were  very 
common,  and  plagued  people  by  throwing 
dirt  lu  them,  and  by  cutting  and  tearing  their 
garments.  They  took  great  delight  also  in 
telling  people's  secrets,  and  they  paid  no 
heed  to  th^  priests  or  their  conjuratk>ns. 
Sometimes  they  entered  into  people,  who 
thus  became  possessed,  and  they  there  con- 
tinued their  tricks  and  their  conversation. 
An  elf  of  this  kind,  in  hunuui  form,  entered 
the  house  of  one  Elidore  Stakepole,  in  that 
county,  where  he  hired  himsdf  as  a  ser- 
vant,  and  proved  himself  extremely  faithful 
and  diligent.  As  in  every  instance  where 
an  elf,  whether  puck,  or  brownie,  or  troll, 
has  formed  an  attachment  to  a  place,  he  has 
brought  good  luck  along  with  him,  so  the 
family  of  Elidore  Stakepole  prospered  ex- 
ceedingly—every thing  went  well  with 
them.  But  Elidore,  like  many  another  in 
his  situation,  ruined  himself  by  his  curiosity. 
The  elf  was  accustomed,  during  tlie  night, 
to  resort  to  the  river,  which  shows  his  con- 
nection with  the  whole  family  of  the  Teu- 
tonic alfen.  One  night  he  was  watched, 
and  the  next  day  he  quitted  for  ever  the 
house  of  Elidore  Stakepole,  after  telling  the 
fiimily  who  he  was,  and  how  he  had  been  be- 
gotten by  an  incubus  on  a  woman  of  the 
parish. 

Before  leaving  the  familiar  elf  of  the 
twelfUi  century,  we  will  present  to  our  read- 
era  an  inedited  legend  from  a  work  of  that 
century,  the  manuscript  chronicle  of  Ralf  of 
Ck>^eshale,  which  is  particularly  curious, 
from  its  singular  resemblance  to  the  more 
modem  story  of  the  Grerman  Hinzelmann. 
During  the  reign  of  the  first  Richard,  there 
appeared  frequently,  and  for  a  long  space  of 
time,  in  the  house  of  Sir  Osbem  de  Brad- 
well,  at  Dagworth  in  Suffolk,  **  a  certain  fan- 
tastical  spirit,"  who  conversed  with  ihe  family 
of  the  afoT^Baid  knight,  always  imitating  the 
voice  of  an  infont.  He  called  himself  Mal- 
kio ;  and  he  said  that  his  mother  and  broth, 
er  dwelt  in  a  neighboring  house,  and  that 
they  often  chided  him  because  he  had  lefl 
Ibem  and  had  presumed  to  hold  converse  with 
mankind.  The  things  which  he  did  and  said 
were  both  wowJerful  and  very  laughable, 
and  he  often  told  people's  secrets.  At  first 
the  family  of  the  knight  were  extremely  ter- 
rifi^,  but  by  degrees  they  became  used  to 
him,  and  conversed  familiarly  with  him. 
With  thn  family  he  spoke  English ;  and  that, 
too,  in  the  dialect  of  ihe  place  ;  but  he  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  learning ;  for,  when 
the  chaplain  made  bis  appearance,  he  talked 


Latin  with  perfect  ease,  and  disoouived  with 
him  upon  the  Scriptures.  He  made  himself 
heard  and  felt  loo,  readily  enough,  but  he  was 
never  seen  but  once.  It  seems  that  he  ww 
most  attached  to  one  of  the  femde  part  of  the 
ftimily,  a  £ur  maiden,  who  had  long  prayed 
him  to  show  himself  to  her ;  at  last,  after  she 
had  promised  faithfully  not  to  touch  him,  he 
granted  her  request,  and  there  appeared  to 
her  a  small  in&nt,  clad  in  a  white  frock.  He 
also  said  that  he  was  bom  at  Lavenham ; 
that  his  mother  left  him  for  a  short  time  in  a 
field  where  she  was  gleaning ;  thaX  he  had 
been  thence  suddenly  carried  away,  and  had 
been  in  his  present  condition  seven  years ; 
and  that  after  another  seven  years  he  should 
be  restored  to  his  former  state.  He  said 
that  he  and  his  companions  had  each  a  cap, 
by  means  of  which  they  were  rendered  in- 
visible. This  was  the  German  tarn-kappe. 
He  often  asked  for  food  and  drink,  which, 
when  placed  on  a  certain  chest,  immediately 
disappeared.  The  writer,  from  whom  this 
story  is  quoted,  asserts  that  he  had  it  from 
the  chaplain  who  figures  in  it.* 

Another  story  has  been  pointed  out  to  us 
in  a  manuscript  of  tho  thirteenth  centuiy, 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford, 


*  **  De  quodam  fdntattico  spwitu. — Tempofe 
regis  Ricardi,  apod  Daghcwurthe  in  Suthfolke,  in 
domam  domini  Otberni  de  Bradewelle,  quidam  fan- 
taaticat  spiritaa  multociens  et  mnlto  tempore  ap. 
paroit,  loqaeoi  cam  Emilia  predicti  militia,  rooem 
infantis  aniua  anni  in  lono  imitatus,  ac  ee  Malekin 
Yooitabat.  Matrem  vero  loam  cam  fratre  in  domo 
vicina  manere  asserebat,  et  se  frequenter  ab  eisdem 
obiurgari  dioebat,  eo  qnod  ab  eis  discedens  cam  ho. 
miniboa  loqoi  preaameret.  Mira  et  riaai  digna  et 
agebat  et  loqa^tnr,  et  aliqaoties  aliornm  oeooltoa 
actus  retegens.  Ex  colloquiis  ejus  primo  uxor  mi- 
litis  ettota  familia  valde  territa  est,  sed  postmodum 
ejus  rerbis  et  ridicalosis  actibus  assuetacti,  confi. 


denter  ae  familiariter  cum  eo  loquebanter,  pla. 
rima  ab  eo  inqoirentes.  Loquebatur  aatem  Anglios 
secundum  idioma  regionis  illius,  interdum  etiam 
Latins  et  de  Scriptuns  sermocinubatur  cum  capel- 
lano  ejusdem  militis,  sicut  ipse  nobis  veraciter  pro. 
testatus  est.  Audiri  et  sentiri  potuit,  sed  minime 
videri,  nisi  semd  a  quadam  paella  de  thalamo  visa 
est  in  specie  parvissimi  infantis,  qui  induebatur  qua- 
dam  alba  tunica,  nimium  prius  a  pnella  rogata  et 
adjurata  ut  se  visibilem  ei  exhiberet,  que  nullo 
modo  ejus  petitioni  consentire  voluit,  donee  puella 
per  Deum  juraret,  quod  earn  nee  tangeret  nee  tens, 
ret.  Coniessa  est  quoque  quod  nata  erat  apud 
Lauaham,  et  dum  mater  ejus  secum  earn  doferret  in 
campum  ubi  cum  aliis  messuit,  et  scrfam  eam  relin- 
queret  in  parte  agri,  a  quadam  ala  rapta  est  et 
transposita,  etjam  .vij.  anniscum  eadem  mansermt, 
et  dicebat  quod  prout  alios  .yij.  annos  reverteretur 
ad  pristinam  hominum  cohabitationem.  Cap^plello 
quodam  se  et  alios  ati  dicebat,  qui  se  iuTisibiles 
reddebat.  Cibaria  et  potus  ab  assistentibus  multo. 
ciens  exigebat,  que  sapor  quandam  archam  reposita, 
amplios  non  inveniebantur.*' — MS,  ColUm.  Vetpoi, 
D.  X  fol.  89,  v"*.  The  confusion  of  genders  makes 
the  latter  part  rather  obscare. 
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Which  at  bot^  inttodottB  Robm  Goodfellow 
both  in  name  and  action.  If  occurs  amongst 
a  collection  of  short  stories,  moralized  after 
ibb  manner  Of  the  time,  and,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  Whole,  we  giv^  both  the  ta!e  and  its 
mora!.  <<Once  Robinet  was  in  a  certain 
house  in  which  certain  soldiers  were  resting 
fbr  the  night,  and,  after  having  made  a  great 
clamor  during  the  better  part  of  the  nisbt,  to 
dieir  no  small  annoyance,  he  was  suddenly 
quiet.     Then  said  the  soldiers  to  each  other, 

*  Let  us  now  deep,  fbr  Robinet  himself  is 
asleep.'  To  which  Robiuet  made  reply,  <  I 
tun  not  asleep,  but  am  resting  me,  in  order  to 
shout  the  louder  after.'  And  the  soldiers  said, 

*  It  seems,  then,  that  we  shall  have  Uo  sleep 
to-ni^t«'  So  sinners  sometimes  abstain  for 
a  while  from  then*  wicked  ways,  in  order  that 
they  may  sin  the  more  vigorously  afterwards. 
The  soldiers  are  the  angels  about  Christ's 
body,  Robin  is  the  devil  or  the  sinner,"  dec.** 

This  last  story,  if  it  be  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  an  aknost  solitaiy  allusion  to  the 
pranks  of  the  familiar  elf  in  England  for  a 
long  period  after  the  century  preceding. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth,  a  vast  strug- 
gle  and  a  vast  revolution  of  feelings  and 
notions  were  going  forward  in  our  island. 
With  the  change  came  in  gradually  a  new 
and  more  refined  literature ;  the  saints'  le- 
gends were  thrown  aside  to  make  way  for 
the  romances;  and  the  gross  and  mis- 
chievoos  elves  lost  their  reputation  before 
that  of  the  more  airy  and  genteel  race  who 
were  denominated  by  the  newly  introduced 
name  of  fairies.  It  is  worthy  indeed  of  re- 
mark, that  the  manuscripts  of  the  lives  and 
mhracles  of  the  English  saints  are  by  far  the 
best  and  most  numerous  during  the  twelfth 
and  the  earlier  half  of  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ries.  We  must  therefore  pass  over  the  cen- 
turies  which  folk>w,  and  come  inmiediately 
to  the  period  of  the  formation  of  those  his* 
tories,  of  which  we  shall  at  present  con- 
aider  the  adventures  of  Friar  Rush  to  be 
the  repreaentaive,  the  more  so  as  his  was  a 
story  popular  throughout  the  whole  of  Ten. 
tonic  Elurope. 

It  had  long  been  supp  osed  that  the  ori. 
giaal  of  the  history  of  Friar  Rush  must  have 


*  •«  NoU  dt  RohiiMto  qui  fbit  in  qaadam  domo 
in  qua  militM  qaidam  qnadam  nocte  hovpHati 
font,  et  eam  media  nootemnltam  olamaflset,  et  ml. 
litM  valde  rnqnietafliet,  «t  a  wimpno  impedinet, 
tandem  olamore  iSutOM  qoievit  Et  dizenuit  mill, 
tee  ad  invioem,  •  Dormiamiu  modo,  quia  modo  dor. 
mit  Rohinttui,*  QQlbni  Mehin€iu$  reepondlt, « Non 
dormlo,  sed  qaieico,  at  meline  postea  clamem.* 
£1  dizemnt  milttee,  •  Brffo  non  dormiemai  hao 
iioele.'..Militee  rant  anffell....  JtoHmie  diabolua  vel 
»»— Jlfiff.ZWir*y,No.l7«. 


existed  in  Germany ;  and  at  last  our  excel- 
lent  friend,  Mr.  Thorns,  (who  had  pre- 
viously reprinted  in  his  Early  Prose  Ro» 
mancesthe  English  story)  accidentally  dis- 
covered an  early  poem  on  the  same  hero  in 
the  German  tongue.  He  communicated  the 
discovery  to  hb  Mend  Dr.  Wolf,  who  after- 
wards found  several  copies  of  different  edi- 
tions in  the  Overman  libraries,  all  of  the 
eariier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
from  his  researches  has  been  produced  the 
curious  and  olegazit  volume  which  we  have 
now  before  us.  This  German  poem  is  the  ear- 
liest version  of  the  story  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  ;  and,  as  might  peihaps  be  expect- 
ed is  the  simplest  in  its  details.  Its  hero  is  in- 
troduced to  us  as  a  hfmAfde  devil ;  but  there 
are  too  many  traits  in  his  actions  and  char- 
acter to  allow  us  to  be  mistaken  in  identify, 
ing  him  with  the  elves  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking.  There  was  once,  as  the  legend 
tells  us,  a  fkir  abbey — 

**  In  distant  land  beside  a  wood, 
Well  known  to  fame  an  abbey  stood ; 
A  numerous  brotherhood  witmn ; 
But  ill  did  abbey  dbcipkne 
Sort  witlfthe  joyous  warmth  of  youth, 
And  oflener  dwelt  their  thoughts,  in  sooth» 
On  gentle  damsel's  charms  and  beauty, 
Than  on  their  gospeb  or  their  duty.*** 

The  German  legend  places  the  abbey  in 
Denmark — 

**  In  Denmarck  bey  Helsingfaore  genant, 
Do  ym  daskloster  was  wol  bekannt :" 

The  Danish  poem,  on  the  contrary,  fixes 
it  in  Germany,  in  <  Saxon-land ;'  and  the 
English,  leaving  the  question  entirely  unre- 
solved,  tells  us  simply  that  it  was  <  beyond 
the  sea.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  our  worthy 
friend,  Friar  Rush,  saw  that  there  was  a 
noble  occasion  of  doing  mischief,  and  be  re- 
paired  to  the  abbey  in  the  ^rb  of  a  yoi^ 
who  sought  empfoymeot.  He  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  abbot,  and  appobted  to  serve 
in  the  kitchen.  But  he  soon  made  it  mani- 
fest that  he  was  fitted  for  higher  and  more 
confidential  service.  Before  night  he  per- 
formed the  part  of  a  skilful  envoy,  and  {nn>- 


«  We  give  the  paange  thoe  looaely  paraphraaed 
ae   a  specimen  of  the  etjle  of  the  old  Geiman 


**  Ain  kloeter  ror  eim  walde  lag, 

dar  in  man  vil  der  wnnder  pflag. 
Do  waren  mtinoh  ein  michel  theiJ, 

sie  waien  rang  md  dar  loogeil, 
Vnd  achwarise  kntten  tniogen  sie  dar  | 

ale  dienten  gott  gar  wenigiwar. 
Ein  yetlicher  wolthaben  ein  eigen  weib ; 

dee  ward  vnderynen  maacher  etreyt" 
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enred  br  the  father  id»bot  t)^  cQinpiuar7  of 
the  daroe  whom  be  had  long  desired.  The 
fiume  of  Rush  was  soon  spread  amoogst  die 
cominuiuty,  and  every  brother  of  the  abbey 
was  fitted  with  a  bedfellow  after  his  liking. 
Time  passed  on,  and  Rush  made  cootioual 


advances  in  fiivor,  when  a  sudden  quarrel 
arose  between  him  and  the  '  Blaster  Cook,' 
who  seconded  his  orders  by  rude  strokes  of 
a  staff  which  lay  ready  at  hand«  Rush,  was 
enraged^  seized  the  cook,  and  threw  him  iqtq 
a  pot  which  was  boiling  on  the  fire,  where 
he  was  scalded  to  deatlu  The  abbot  and  the 
friarsy  hearing  that  an  accident  had  happen- 
ed to  their  cook,  unanimously  chose  Rush 
bto  his  place,  who  in  his  new  ofiice  gained 
daily  an  increase  of  tlieir  good  graces  by 
the  excellent  dishes  which  he  prepared  for 
them,  particularly  on  &st  days*  For  seven 
years  did  Rush  serve  in  the  abbey  kitchen, 
and  in  the  eighth,  he  was  called  before  the 
abbot,  and  was  made  a  friar  in  reward  for 
his  services. 

One  day  the  firiars  found  brother  Rush 
sittins  in  the  gateway  cutting  wooden  staves, 
and  they  ask^  him  what  he  was  doing,  and 
he  told  them  that  he  was  making  for  them 
weapons,  with  which,  in  case  of  danger,  they 
might  defend  their  abbey.  And  about  the 
same  time  there  arose  great  dissension  be* 
tween  the  abbot  and  the  prior,  and  between 
the  monks,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  ; 
and  each  party  went  secretly  to  Friar  Rush 
and  provided  themselves  wilh  stout  staves. 
The  same  ni£^t,at  matins,  there  was  a  great 
fray;  the  djStioi  struck  the  prior,  and  the 
prior  struck  the  abbot  again,  and  every  nKmk 
drew  forth  his  sta£(  and  there  were  given 
plenty  of  hard  bk>ws.  Rush,  to  jncrease  the 
coofitfion,  blew  out  the  lights,  so  that  none 
knew  hb  friend  firom  his  foe ;  and  then,  seiz- 
ing the  great  beach,  he  threw  it  amidst  the 
combatants,  whereby  not  a  few  had  broken 
bones,  so  that  they  all  lay  together  in  the 
chapel  in  a  most  dismal  state.  When  the 
fray  was  ended.  Rush  came  with  a  light,  pre- 
tended to  fed  great  concern  for  what  had 
happened,  aided  them  to  rise,  and  counselled 
diem  to  seek  repose  in  their  beds. 

The  devils  of  the  legends,  like  the  elves 
whose  place  they  had  usurped,  were  very 
simple,  and  were  often  cheated  or  disconcert- 
ed by  a  triik.  So  it  happened  in  the  end 
with  Friar  Rush.  One  day,  when  he  was 
returning  late  to  his  cloister,  reflecting  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  kitchen  for  dmner, 
he  tore  in  two  pieces  a  cow  which  was  graz- 
ing in  the  fields  where  he  passed,  and  carried 
the  one  half  home  with  him  to  the  abbey. 
Next  day  the  owner  was  dismayed  at  finding 
but  the  half  of  his  cow.  As  night  drew  on 
suddenly  while  he  was  still  in  me  fieUs,  he 


took  sbeber  in  a  hoUoifr  tree*  Now  it  «o 
happened  that  this  identical  ni^t  had  bpen 
appointed  by  Lupifer,  the  prioce.of  the  dev^ 
ils,  to  meet  his  emissaries  on  earth*  and  tp. 
heaf  frpm  them  an  account  of  their  proceed, 
ings ;  and  they  came  flocking  like  so  maiqi: 
binis  to  the  very  tree  in  which  the  country'* 
nian  had  conceal^  himselC  Without  per« 
ceiving  that  they  were  overiooked  and  over<- 
heard,  they  besan  each  to  g^ve  an  account 
of  himself^  untu  it  came  at  last  to  the  turn  of 
Rush,  who  told  how  he  had  been  admitted 
as  cook  in  the  abbey,  how  he  had  set  the 
monks  by  the  ears,  and  had  given  them 
staves  wherewith  to  break  each  other's  heads 
— all  of  which  they  had  done  to  his  entire 
satisfactk>n-*-aad  how  be  hoped  io  the  end 
to  mftke  them  kill  ope  another,  and  so  bring 
them  all  to  hell.  Next  morning  the  country* 
man  left  his  hiding-place,  repaired  straight  to 
the  abbot,  and  gave  him  a  faithful  account  of 
all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard.  The  abbot 
called  Rush  before  him,  coojured  him  into 
the  form  of  a  horse,  drove  him  from  the 
place,  and  forbade  him  ever  to  return  thither. 

Rush,  driven  away  in  spite  of  himself  by 
the  ban  of  the  abbot,  hied  over  the  sea  to 
Elngl  md,  where  he  entered  the  body  <^  the 
king's  daughter,  and  caused  her  many  a  day 
of  torment.  The  king,  her  father,  sent  to 
Paris  for  the  most  skilful  ^  masters,"  who  at 
last  forced  Rush  to  tell  his  name,  and  to  con- 
fess that  none  had  power  to  dispossess  him 
except  the  abbot  of  •<  Kkirter  Eeron,"  for 
sudi  was  the  name  of  the  abbey  where  he 
had  dwelt.  The  abbot  came,  called  Rush 
out  of  the  maiden,  forced  him  into  his  former 
shape  of  a  horse,  which  he  condemned  him 
henceforfli  to  retain,  and  made  him  carry 
over  the  sea  to  D^noiark  himself  and  the 
reward  which  the  king  of  Eogkod  had  givea 
him. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  German  legend 
of  Friar  Rush.  Its  learned  editm,  in  their 
interesting  preface,  coincide  entirely  in  our 
views  of  the  character  of  its  hero,  and  their 
notion  of  the  process  by  which  the  preseat 
legend  was  formed  is  in  the  main  the  same 
as  our  own,  namely,  that  the  fundamental 
legend  of  Friar  Rush  was  perhaps  originally 
a  Latin  monkish  legend,  now  unluiown, 
which  took  its  birth  in  Denmark,  and  which 
was  soon  spread  orally  among  the  people, 
thus  taking  a  more  popular  form — that  at  a 
later  perii^  the  oriffinal  legend,  the  popular 
form  which  it  had  mus  taken,  and  the  well* 
known  legend  of  St.  Zeno,  had  all  been 
combined  together  in  forming  a  larger  poem, 
still  confined  to  Denmark,  and  tbat  either 
orally  or  in  writing  it  was  thence  carried  into 
Germany,  (see  Pref.  p.  xxvii).  The  propo* 
sitioOf  however,  as  thns  pnV  givas  rise  to  one 
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dr  two  questions,  that  may  at  least  be  stated, 
if  not  discussed.  First,  are  we  authorized 
to  infer,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  local- 
ity of  Friar  Rush's  abbey  being  placed  by 
the  German  poem  in  Denmark,  and  of  the 
existence  of  the  legend  itself  in  that  country, 
that  that  legend  was  originally  Danish  ? 
After  a  fair  consideration  of  the  question,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  probability  at  least  is 
for  the  opinion  of  Drs.  Wolf  and  Endlicher. 
But  we  are  inclined  also  to  think  that,  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  per- 
haps  later,  it  was  very  common,  when  peo- 
pie  would  tell  a  legend  supposed  to  have 
happened  in  another  land,  to  place  its  local- 
ity  in  Denmark ;  we  have  thus  in  Giral  dus 
the  story  of  a  household  spirit  who  served  a 
iMshop  in  Denmark)  perhaps  the  oldest  form 
of  tlw  story  of  Hudekin) ;  we  have  several 
stories  among  our  saints'  legends  whose 
scene  is  Denmark ;  and  the  oldest  form  in 
which  we  have  yet  met  with  the  story  of  Shak- 
speare's  Shy  lock  is  in  an  Anglo- Latin  manu. 
script,  where  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  in 
Denmark.  Had  the  name  of  Denmark  been 
thus  accidentally  introduced,  the  story  might 
have  been  adventitious  to  that  country,  and 
yet  might  at  a  later  period  have  localized 
itself  thdre. 

Laying  aside,  however,  the  question  of 
'  locality,  there  arises  another  of  much  greater 
importance  to  the  history  of  the  legend— did 
the  character  of  Friar  Rush  exist  among  the 
people  independently  of  the  legend  which  is 
now  inseparable  from  his  name  ?  or,  in  other 
words,  was  Friar  Rush  a  general  or  a  partic- 
ular  name  in  the  popular  mythology  ?  The 
preface  of  our  friends,  Drs.  Wolf  and  End- 
licher,  furnishes  us  with  a  passage  which  we 
diink  sets  aside  all  doubt  on  this  question,  be- 
cause it  alludes  to  a  tale  that  with  little  van- 
ation  occurs  constantly  in  the  popular  my- 
thology ; — we  mean  the  "  mira  historia" 
which  Pontoppidan  relates  on  the  faith  of 
Resenius, — how  a  nobleman  in  Denmark 
one  day  threatened  jokingly  his  children  that 
Friar  Rush  should  come  and  take  them, 
«nd,  how  the  friar  was  instantly  present,  and 
by  force  invisible  held  the  nobleman's  car- 
riage  fast  to  the  spot.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  at  an  eariy  period  there  came  into 
the  popular  m^hology  of  our  western  lands 
a  personage  m  the  character  of  a  monk  or 
friar.  In  Germany  the  monk  was  sometimes 
Rubezahl,  and  the  story  which  we  quote  for 
our  authority  affords  us  another  instance  how 
the  writers  on  witchcraft  and  spirits  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  like  the 
monks  who  preceded  them,  confounded  elves 
with  devils,  which  naturally  arose  from  their 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  former,  and 
their  own  peculiar  sentiments  with  regard 


to  the  latter.*  In  the  popular  superstitions  of 
England  there  certainly  existed  such  a  friar» 
who  was  not  less  mischievous  than  Brother 
Rush.  Every  bodjr  knows  the  ^friar^s  lan- 
tern'' in  Milton  which  led  the  people  astray 
from  their  path.  Harsnet  alludes  to  the  pmc 
tice  of  laymg  a  bowl  of  cream  to  propitiate 
^  Robin  Gooidfellow,  the  Friar,  and  Sisse 
(i.  e.  Cicely),  the  dairy-maid,"  in  which  three 
personages  we  suspect  that  we  see  three 
others,  Uie  Robin  Hood,  Friar  Tuck,  and 
maid  Marian  of  the  old  popular  moriccs 
dance.  Denmark,  therefore,  and  Germany 
also,  may  have  had  their  Friar  Rush,  and 
we  suspect  that  such  a  personage  under  the 
same  name  was  well  known  to  our  English 
peasantry,  for,  tho  first  time  wo  meet  with 
him  in  England,  which  Is  early  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  is  by  no 
means  introduced  as  a  foreigner.  We  are 
inclined  therefore  to  think  that  the  sojourn  of 
Rush  in  tho  abbey  was  originally  a  leeend 
of  Friar  Rush,  and  not  the  legend  of  Friar 
Rush,  but  that  this  particular  legend  became 
so  popular  that  it  either  absorbed  or  eclipsed 
all  the  others,  so  as  by  degrees  to  leave  its 
hero  identified  only  with  itself.  The  ground, 
work  was  the  simple  story  of  the  visit  of  the 
mischievous  elf  to  a  monastery,  a  legend  com- 
mon enough  if  we  may  judge  by  the  German 
stories  in  Wierus. 

A  legend,  like  a  ball  of  snow,  is  enlai^^ 
by  rolling,  and  so  soon  as  Friar  Rush  be- 
came the  acknowledged  hero  of  a  history, 
that  history  increased  rapidly  in  its  passage 
from  one  hand  to  another.  In  the  old  ver- 
sion,  which  was  published  in  England,  we 
have  many  circumstances  that  are  not  found 
in  the  Grerman,  and  these  additions  show  us 
very  distinctly  in  what  light  those  from  whom 
they  came  must  have  looked  upon  the  per- 
sonage  of  the  friar.  The  English  story  of 
Friar  Rush  is  in  prose,  is  extremely  amusing, 
and  is  easy  of  access  in  the  curious  collec 
tion  of  Mr.  Thomas.  During  his  stay  in 
the  abbey,  after  the  battle  of  the  staves.  Rush 
continues  here  his  tricks  upon  the  abbot  and 
monks,  at  one  time  covering  the  abbot^s  wa£^. 
gon  with  tar  when  he  was  told  to  grease  it, 
at  another  drinking  wine  at  the  abbot's  ex- 

*  ••  Ferant  in  montanls  Bohemiae  non  raro  ap. 
parere  monachmn,  qaem  nominant  Rabezal,  et 
persepe  in  themiii  conipiooam,  iter  par  montanaa 
wjlYnm  faotaris  sete  adjongrero,  eoMue  bono  animo 
ease  jubere,  ae  enim  ignaroa  itineria  recto  tramita 
per  sylyam  deducturum,  quoa  aimol  ae  in  nemore 
10  avia  deduxerit,  at  quo  ae  vertant  proraua  nea. 
ciant,  earn  ptDtinus  in  arborem  aubsilUre,  tantiim- 
que  cachinnum  tollere,  ut  vaatnm  inde  nemaa  re. 
sonet.  Monachoa  iste  vel  Rabezal  eat  Satanna  ipae, 
qui  aaaampta  monachi  specie  istas  nugaa  agit.**-- 
Magica  de  Spectrit,  Ludg.-Bat  1656,  p.  79.  (Col. 
leetod  by  Groaioa.) 
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pense,  and  saying  that  he  had  given  it  to  the 
horses,  and  lastly  breaking  down  the  stairs 
of  the  dormitory,  so  that  when  the  monks  at 
night  would  descend  to  their  matins,  they  all 
fall  down  and  break  their  bones.  Such  sto- 
ries also  have  been  told  of  Robin  Goodfellow. 
After  having  been  driven  from  the  monas- 
tery, Friar  Rush  enters  into  service,  and  be- 
comes  on  the  whole  a  very  honest  and  harm- 
less  fellow,  still  retaining  one  characteristic 
of  the  old  industrious  elf,  that  of  doing  much 
work  in  a  short  space  of  time.  He  hires 
himself  to  a  countryman,  whose  wife  is  a  ter- 
rible  scold,  and  will  not  permit  her  husband 
to  keep  a  servant,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
obliged  to  go  to  ihe  fields,  and  thus  give  her 
an  opportunity  of  receiving  the  visits  of  her 
paramour,  the  priest.  Rush  becomes  very 
jealous  of  the  interests  of  his  master.  At 
supper,  the  first  day, 

**  As  they  state  at  meate,  Rush  demanded 
of  his  master  what  he  should  doe  the  next 
day?  his  master  answered,  thou  must  rise 
early  and  goo  to  the  field,  and  make  an  end 
of  that  which  I  was  about  this  day,  (which 
was  a  great  dayes  worke) ;  so  when  they  had 
supt  they  went  to  bed.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing Rush  arose  and  went  to  the  field,  and 
wrought  so  lustily,  that  he  had  done  his  work 
betimes ;  for  when  his  master  came  to  briug 
him  his  breakfast,  all  his  worke  was  finished 
whereat  his  master  had  great  marvaile ;  then 
they  sate  downe  to  breakfast,  which  being 
ended  they  went  home,  and  did  such  thinges 
as  were  there  to  bee  done ;  when  his  dame 
sawe  that  he  had  so  soone  ended  his  busines, 
she  thought  that  he  was  a  profitable  servant, 
and  said  little,  but  let  him  alone.  In  the 
evening  Rush  demanded  of  his  master  what 
hee  should  doe  the  next  morrow  1  his  master 
appointed  him  twice  so  much  as  hee  did  the 
day  before,  which  Rush  refused  not,  but  got 
up  earely  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  the 
field,  and  about  his  worke ;  so  soone  as  his 
master  was  ready,  he  tooke  his  man's  break- 
fast and  came  to  the  field,  thinking  to  helpc 
Rush ;  (but  he  was  no  sooner  come  from  his 
bouse  but  the  priest  came  to  see  his  wife,  and 
presently  she  made  ready  some  good  meate 
for  them  to  be  merry  withall,  and  whyle  it 
was  a  dressing,  they  sate  sporting  together, — 
who  had  beene  there  should  have  seene  many 
loving  touches.)  And  when  the  goodman 
came  to  the  field,  he  found  that  Rush  had 
done  all  that  which  he  appointed,  whereof 
he  had  gpeat  marvaile ;  then  they  sate  downe 
to  breakfast,  and  as  they  sate  together.  Rush 
beheld  his  master's  shoone,  and  perceived 
th»t  for  fault  of  greasing  they  were  very 
bsuxi :  then  said  Rush  to  his  master,  why  ^^ 
not  your  shoes  better  greased,  I  marvf^^***^^ 
you  can  goe  in  them,  they  be  so  *<*J"  •  "*^® 
you  no  mc»re  at  home  1  Yes,  «aid  his  master, 
1  have  another  payre  lying  "*^"^.  ^  gre^i 
chest  at  home  in  my  chi^ocr.  Then  said 
Rush,  I  will  goc  hom«>  and  grease  them  that 
you  may  put  them  on  to-morrow ;  and  so  he 
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walked  homeward  merrily  and  sung  by  the 
way.  And  when  he  approached  neare  the 
house  he  sang  out  very  ioude ;  with  that  his 
dame  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  perceiv. 
ed  that  it  was  her  servant,  shoe  said  unto  the 
priest,  alas,  what  shall  we  doe  1  our  servant 
his  come  home,  and  my  husband  will  not  be 
long  after,  and  with  that  she  thrust  the  meate 
into  the  oven,  and  all  that  was  upon  the  table. 
Where  shall  1  hyde  mo,  said  the  priest  ?  Goe 
into  the  chamber,  and  en  epe  under  the  great 
chest,  among  the  olde  shoone,  and  I  shall 
cover  you,  and  so  he  did.  And  when  Rush 
was  come  into  the  house,  his  dame  asked  him 
why  he  came  home  so  soone.  Rush  an^wci  cd 
and  said,  I  have  done  all  my  busines,  and 
master  commanded  me  to  come  home  and 
grease  his  shoone.  Then  he  went  into  the 
chamber  at»d  looked  under  the  chest,  and 
there  hee  found  the  priest,  and  tooke  him  by 
the  heeles  and  drew  him  out,  and  said,  thou 
whoreson  priest,  what  doost  thou  here! 
With  that  the  priest  held  up  his  hands  and  - 
cryed  him  mercy,  and  desired  him  to  save 
his  honesty,  and  hee  would  never  come  there; 
and  so  Rush  let  him  goe  for  that  once," 

We  give  the  foregoing  extract  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  style  of  the  English  Friar  Rush. 
The  priest  broke  his  word,  returned,  and  was 
again  surprised  by  Rush,  who  found  him  hid- 
den undor  the  straw  in  the  stable.  A  second 
time  he  was  permitted  to  escape,  though  not 
till  af\er  he  had  received  "three  or  foure 
good  diy  stripes,"  and  had  promised  solemn- 
ly never  to  return.  Yet  the  priest  ventured 
to  break  his  word  again,  and  m  a  visit  to  the 
farmer's  wife  their  merriment  was  a  third 
time  interrupted  by  the  well-known  song  of 
Rush,  who  was  returning  from  his  labors. 

"  Then  wringing  her  hands  she  said  unto 
the  priest,  goe  hyde  you,  or  else  you  be  but 
dead.  Where  shall  I  hyde  me,  said  the 
priest !  Goe  up  into  the  chamber  and  leape 
into  the  basket  that  hangeth  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  I  shall  call  you  when  he  is  gone 
againe.  Then  anon  in  came  Rush,  nnd  she 
asked  him  why  he  came  home  so  sooae. 
Then  said  Rush,  I  have  done  all  my  «)usinos 
in  the  field,  and  my  mwier  b-tu  sent  nie 
home  to  wash  your  cheesf>. basket,  font  is 
full  of  haires,  and  so  he  went  into  the  cham- 
ber, and  with  his  ki^  he  cut  the  rope  that 
the  basket  hung  ^7^  and  downe  fell  priest  and 
all  into  a  groRtTpoole  of  water  that  was  under 
the  window :  t^^  went  he  into  the  stable  for 
a  horse  fi*^  ^^^  ^"^^  ^^^  poole,  and  tooke 
the  rop'  ^^^  hung  at  the  basket,  and  tying  it 
IQ  ae  norses  tayle,  rode  through  the  poole 
wiree  or  foure  times.  Then  he  rode  through  the 
towne  to  cause  the  people  to  wonder  at  him,and 
so  came  home  againe.  And  all  this  while  he 
made  as  though  he  had  knowne  nothing,  but 
looking  behinde  him,  espyed  the  priest. 
Then  he  alighted  downe,  and  said  unto  him : 
thou  shalt  never  more  escape  me,  thy  life  his 
lost.  With  that  the  priest  neld  up  his  hands 
and  said,  beere  is  a  nundred  peeces  of  gold. 
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take  them  and  let  me  goe.  So  Rush  tooke  the 
golde  and  let  the  priest  goe.  And  when  his 
master  came  home,  he  gave  him  the  halfe  of 
his  money,  and  bade  him  farewell,  for  he 
would  goe  see  the  world." 

After  leaving  the  farmer,  Rush  went  into 
the  service  of  a  gentleman  whose  daughter 
was  possessed,  and  persuaded  him  to  send 
for  the  abbot  of  the  monastery  where  he  had 
resided,  who  cured  the  maiden,  conjured 
Rush  into  his  own  likeness  of  a  horse,  made 
him  carry  him  home  as  well  as  a  quantity  of 
lead  which  the  gentleman  had  given  him, 
and  then  confined  him  to  "an  olde  castle 
that  stood  farre  within  the  forrest,"  and  the 
story  ends  whh  the  pious  exclamation,  "  from 
which  devill  and  all  other  devills  defend  us, 
good  Lord!     Amen." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  collections  of 
tales,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  were 
formed  in  England  under  the  title  of  the  Ad- 
ventures and  Pranks  of  Robin  Groodfellow, 
as  closely  resembling  in  their  shape  and  cha- 
racter  the  legend  of  Friar  Rush,  and  as  thus 
afibrding  a  new  proof  of  the  identity  of  those 
two  personages  of  the  popular  mythology. 
Few  of  these  collections  have  been  preserv- 
ed, but  we  have  good  reason  for  believing 
that  at  one  time  they  were  extremely  popu- 
lar.  There  was  in  the  Stafford  libraiy,  and 
we  believe  that  it  still  exists  in  the  library  of 
the  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  a  unique  prose 
tract,  in  black  letter,  of  the  date  1628,  enti- 
tled "  Robin-Good  fellow  his  mad  Pranks  and 
merry  Jests,"  and  we  believe  that  there  ex- 
ists  also  a  second  part  on  the  adventures  of 
Hobgoblin.  Neither  of  these  have  we  seen, 
but,  before  leaving  the  subject,  we  will  give 
an  analysis  of  a  small  tract  in  ballad  verse 
on  the  adventures  of  the  former  of  these  he- 
roes,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  printed 
about  the  year  1600,  and  of  which  a  very 
linji*ed  reprint  was  privately  made  two  or 
three  yt«  rs  ago,  Robin  Goodfellow,  like  the 
femiliar  elvcb  <^  the  twelfth  century,  is  repre- 
sented  as  the  offspring  of  an  incubus ;  whOst 
he  was  yet  a  chiW  his  tricks  were  the  plague 
of  the  neighbors,  whoee  co«nplaints  so  griev- 
ed his  mother,  that  at  last  lie  ion  away  to  es- 
cape punishment,  and  after  wbiadering  some 
time  hired  himself  to  a  tailor,  in  >4»0se  ser- 
vice he  played  a  joke  not  unlike  that  om;^u3[) 
on  the  abbot's  waggon. 

«  He  had  a  goune  which  must  he  mode 

even  vnth  all  baste  and  speed ; 
The  maid  must  have't  against  next  day 

to  he  her  wedding  weed. 

The  taylor  he  did  labor  hard 
till  twelve  a  clock  at  night ; 


Betweene  him  and  his  servant  then 
Uiey  finished  aright 

The  gownc,  hut  putting  on  the  sleeves : 

quoth  he  unto  his  man, 
ril  go  to  bed :  whip  on  the  sleeves 

as  fast  as  ere  you  can. 

So  Robin  straightway  takes  the  gowne, 

and  hangs  it  on  a  pin, 
Then  takes  the  sleeves  and  whips  the  gowne; 

till  day  he  nere  did  lin. 

His  master  rising  in  the  morne,  _ 

and  seeing  what  he  did, 
Begun  to  chide ;  quoth  Robin  then, 

I  doe  as  I  was  bid. 

His  master  then  the  gowne  did  take 

and  to  his  worke  did  fall : 
By  that  time  time  he  had  done  the  same, 

the  maid  for  it  did  call. 

Quoth  he  to  Robin,  goe  thy  wayes 

and  fetch  the  remnants  hither 
That  yesterday  we  left ;  said  he, 

we'll  breake  our  fasts  together. 

Then  Robin  hies  him  up  the  staires 
and  brings  the  remnants  downe, 

Which  lie  did  know  his  master  sav'd 
out  of  the  woman's  gowne. 

The  taylor  he  was  vext  at  this, 

he  meant  remnants  of  meat. 
That  this  good  woman,  ere  she  went, 

might  there  her  breakfast  eate." 

Robin  afterwards  runs  away,  and,  falling 
asleep  in  a  forest,  is  there  visited  by  his  fath- 
er,  who  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time 
is  called  Oberon,  and  who  makes  known  to 
him  his  origin  and  his  power  of  transforming 
himself  to  what  shape  he  will,  a  power  which 
he  delays  not  to  put  in  practice,  and 

— tumes  himselfe  into  what  shape 

he  thinks  upon,  or  will. 
Sometimes  a  neighing  horse  was  he 

sometimes  a  gruntUng  hog. 
Sometimes  a  bird,  sometimes  a  crow, 

sometimes  a  snarling  dog." 

Straight  he  hies  to  a  wedding,  in  the  shape 
of  a  fiddler,  and  there  he  puts  out  the  can- 
dles, frightens  the  guests,  drinks  the  posset, 
and  runs  away  "  laughing,  hoe !  hoe  !  hoe !" 
But  the  last  story  of  our  tract  is  the  most  cu- 
rious, with  regard  to  the  history  of  our  le- 
trends.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  English 
'®fe^d  Friar  Rush  took  delight  in  discon- 
cerling  ^^j  punishing  the  adulterous  priest. 
In  toe  same  xjfianner  the  German  Hudekin 
hmders  a  fair  dame  from  being  faithless  to 
her  husband.  Precisely  a  similar  story  is 
told  here  of  Robin  Goodfellow.  An  old  man 
seeks  to  seduce  his  niece,  who,  it  seems,  was 
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his  ward,  and  he  hinders  her  from  marryiDg 
a  young  man  whom  she  loves.  In  the  midst 
of  her  (ustressy  Rohin  makes  his  appearance. 

**  He  sends  them  to  he  married  straight, 

and  he«  in  her  disguise, 
Hies  home  wiih  all  the  speed  he  maj 

to  hlind  her  unkle's  eyes; 
And  there  he  plyes  his  worke  amaine, 

doing  more  in  one  houre^ 
Such  was  his  skill  and  workmanship, 

than  she  could  doe  infoure. 
The  old  man  wonder'd  for  to  see 

the  worke  eqe  on  so  fast. 
And  therewithal  more  worke  doth  he 

unto  good  Robin  ca«t. 
Then  Itobin  said  to  his  old  man, 

good  unkle,  if  you  please 
To  grant  to  me  but  one  ten  pound, 

rU  yeeld  your  love-suit  ease. 
Ten  pounds,  quoth  he,  I  will  ^ve  thee, 

sweet  neece,  with  all  my  heart. 
So  thou  wilt  grant  to  me  thy  love, 

to  ease  my  troubled  heart. 
Then  let  me  a  writing  have,  quoth  he, 

from  your  owne  hand  with  speed. 
That  I  may  marry  my  sweetheart 

when  I  have  done  this  deed." 

Robin  obtains  the  money  and  the  writing, 
and  immediately  seizes  the  old  man,  carries 
him  to  the  chamber  where  are  the  niece  and 
her  husband,  and  himself  quickly  eludes  the 
old  fellow's  vengeance,  and  goes  to  play  his 
pranks  elsewhere. 

*•  Thus  Robin  lived  a  merry  life 

as  any  could  enjoy, 
*Monff  country  farms  he  did  resort, 

and  oft  would  folks  cumoy  ; 
But  if  the  maids  doe  call  to  him, 

he  still  away  will  goe 
In  knavish  sort,  and  to  himselfe 

he'd  laugh  out  hoe !  hoe  !  hoe ! 
He  oft  would  beg  and  crave  an  almes, 

but  take  nought  that  they'd  give ; 
In  several  shapes  he'd  gulf  the  world, 

thus  madly  did  he  live. 
Sometimes  a  cripple  he  would  seeme, 

sometimes  a  souldier  brave : 
Sometimes  a  fox,  sometimes  a  hare ; 

brave  pastimes  would  he  have. 
Sometimes  an  owle  he'd  seem  to  be, 

sometimes  a  skipping  frog ; 
Sometime  a  klrne,  in  Irish  shape, 

to  leape  ore  mire  or  bog : 
Sometimes  he'd  counterfeit  a  voyce, 

and  travellers  call  astray ; 
Sometimes  a  walking  fire  he'd  be, 

and  lead  them  from  their  way. 
Some  call  him  Robin-Goodfellow, 

hob-gobUn,  or  mad  crisp ; 
And  some  againe  doe  tearme  him  oft 

by  name  of  Will  the  Wispe : 
But  call  him  by  what  name  you  list, 

I  have  studied  on  my  pillow, 
I  think  the  best  name  he  deserves 

18  Bobin  the  Good  Fellow." 


We  feel  that  we  are  already  trespassing 
beyond  the  limits  which  we  ought  to  assign 
to  our  paper,  or  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to 
trace  the  familiar  and  mischievous  elfin  Eng. 
land,  in  a  hundred  difierent  shapes,  up  to  the 
present  day.  But  we  have  done  enough  for 
our  purpose — we  have  shown  the  existence 
of  this  personage  of  the  popular  mythology 
from  an  extremely  early  period  up  to  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  adventures  of 
Friar  Rush  and  Robin  Goodfellow  ;  we  have 
also,  we  think,  adduced  sufficient  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other, 
was  a  general  and  not  a  particular  name ; 
or,  to  use  again  an  expression  which  we  have 
already  employed,  that  the  foundations  of 
these  tale.books  were  legends,  but  not  the 
legends  of  the  personages  whose  names  they 
bear.  There  is  no  stronger  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  different  families  of  peo- 
ple than  that  afforded  by  their  popular  super- 
stitions, and,  were  it  but  on  this  account,  they 
are  well  worthy  of  our  attention.  Our  lan- 
guage, our  manners,  our  institutions,  our  po- 
litical  position,  through  ten  centuries,  have 
been  undergoing  a  continual  and  important 
change ;  yet  during  this  long  period  our 
popular  mythology,  deeply  imprinted  in  the 
minds  of  the  peasantry,  has  remained  the 
same,  and,  where  it  has  not  been  driven 
away  by  schoolmasters  and  steam-engines, 
it  still  exists  unaltered.  It  has  not  only  ex- 
isted  during  this  period,  but  it  has  from  time 
to  time  stepped  forth  from  its  obscurity  and 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  world 
around.  First,  it  was  received  or  retained 
unwittingly  by  the  Christian  missionaries  and 
converts,  and  created  in  their  hands  a  race 
of  beings,  designated  by  the  name  of  demons, 
which  never  existed  in  the  pure  Christian 
creed.  Afterwards  its  influence  was  felt  by 
philosophy,  and  it  had  no  little  share  in  the 
strange  vagaries  of  alchymy  and  magic. 
Next,  it  appeared  in  a  more  terrible  form 
than  all ;  singularly  enough,  as  our  forefa. 
thers  became  more  enlightened,  the  popular 
superstitions  seized  more  forcibly  than  ever 
upon  their  minds;  and  the  desLruction  of 
many  thousands  of  persons  in  the  space  of  a 
few  years  for  tlie  imaginary  crime  of  witch- 
craft will  bear  a  permanent  and  substantial 
testimony  to  what  superstition  can  do.  The 
Puritans,  who  succeeded  the  Papists,  were 
by  no  means  less  superstitious  than  their 
predecessors — ^their  devils  were  but  a  repe- 
tition of  those  of  the  monks  of  earlier  times. 
The  popular  notion  of  devils  and  their  works, 
as  it  now  exists,  decidedly  owes  its  origin  to 
the  old  mixture  of  popular  mythology  with 
Christianity — to  it  we  must  attribute  the  lu- 
dicrous  character  which  has  so  often  in 
popular  stories  been  given  to  the  demons. 
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their  stupidity,  and  their  simplicity.  To  such 
devils  as  these  do  we  owe  devil's  bridges, 
and  devil's  arrows,  and  devil's  holes,  and 
devil's  dykes,  and  the  like,  which  are  con- 
tinually met  with  in  the  wilder  and  more 
mountainous  parts  of  our  island.  To  these 
devils,  too,  we  owe  haunted  houses  and 
haunted  castles — they  delight  in  throwing 
about  the  chairs  and  the  crockery-ware. 
Such,  also,  are  the  devils  who  still  sometimes 
make  their  appearance  among  the  Welsh 
peasantry,  and  of  whom  they  telJ  a  multi- 
plicity of  tales. 

Of  these  tales  we  will  give  the  following 
as  a  specimen — it  is  ono  that  we  have  our- 
selves  heard  told  in  the  Welsh  marches, — it 
is  the  story  of  Morgan  Jones  and  the  Devil. 
Those  who  would  have  another  may  look 
into  any  Welsh  guide  for  that  of  the  Devil's 
Bridge  in  Carmarthenshire.  Doubtless  iho 
Devil's  Hole  in  the  Peak  had  a  similar  le- 
gend connected  with  it,  whose  original  may 
also  have  had  some  connection  with  the  elf- 
story  told  by  Grervase  of  Tilbury  as  havmg 
occurred  at  this  spot.  But  let  us  return  to 
our  story.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  when 
in  retired  parts  of  the  country  the  communi- 
cation between  one  place  and  another  was 
much  slower  and  less  frequent  than  it  is  now, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  horse-stealing  car- 
ried on  in  the  English  counties  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Wales.  Those  counties  were  and 
are  very  full  of  pretty  little  towns  and  villa- 
ges, in  one  or  another  of  which  there  were 
Siirs  for  the  sale  of  live  stock  almost  every 
day  of  the  year,  and  it  was  easy  to  steal  a 
horse  from  one  parish,  and  carry  it  away 
and  sell  it  at  some  one  of  these  fairs,  almost 
before  the  rightful  owner  knew  that  he  had 
lost  it.  Well,  it  so  happened  that  about  this 
time  lived  a  lazy  careless  rollicking  sort  of 
fellow,  by  name  Morgan  Jones,  who  con- 
trived to  n^ake  a  living  somehow  or  other, 
but  how  it  was  nobody  well  knew,  though 
most  people  suspected  that  it  was  not  the 
most  honest  livelihood  a  person  might  gain. 
In  fact,  every  body  was  sure  that  Morgan 
was  deeply  implicated  in  horse-stealing,  and 
many  a  time  bad  he  been  brougl»t  before  the 
justice  on  suspicion,  but  do  what  they  oould 
nobody  could  find  sufficient  evidence  to  con- 
vict him.  People  wondered  and  talked 
about  it  for  a  long  time,  until  at  last  they 
came  to  the  only  natural  conclusion,  namely, 
that  Morgan  Jones  must  have  dealings  with 
the  evil  one. 

Now  it  once  chanced  tha|  Morgan  and 
some  of  his  chosen  cronies  were  making 
themselves  jolly  over  sundry  pots  of  ale  and 
pipes  of  tobacco,  at  a  round  white  deal  table, 
m  the  clean  parlor  of  a  very  neat  little  ale- 
houses  as  all  village  alehouses  aie  in  that 


part  of  the  country.  And  they  began  to  get 
very  happy  and  comfortable  together,  and 
were  telling  one  another  their  adventures, 
till  at  last  one  spoke  plainly  out,  and  told 
Morgan  Jones  that  it  was  commonly  reported 
he  had  to  do  with  the  Devil. 

"Why,  yea,"  answered  Morgan,  "  there's 
some  truth  in  that  same,'  sure  enough ;  I 
used  to  meet  with  him  now  and  then,  but  we 
fell  out,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  these  two 
months." 

"Ay!"  exclaimed  each  of  the  party, 
«  how's  that,  Morgan  7  " 

"Why,  then,  be  quiet,  and  Pll  tell  ye  it 
all."  And  thereupon  Morgan  emptied  his 
pot,  and  had  it  filled  again,  and  took  a  puff 
of  his  pipe,  and  began  his  story. 

"Well  then,"  says  he,  "  you  must  know 
that  I  had  not  seen  his  honor  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  was  about  two  months  ago  from  this 
that  I  went  one  evening  along  the  brook 
shooting  wild-fowl,  and  as  I  was  going  whis- 
tling along,  whom  should  I  spy  coming  up 
but  the  Devil  himself?  But  you  must  know 
he  was  dressed  mighty  fine,  like  any  grand 
gentleman,  though  I  knew  the  old  one  well 
by  the  bit  of  his  tail  which  hung  out  at  the 
bottom  of  his  trowsers.  Well,  he  came  up, 
and  says  he,  *  Morgan,  how  are  ye  ?  '  and 
says  I,  touching  my  hat,  *  pretty  well,  your 
honor,  I  thank  ye.'  And  then  says  he, 
*  Morgan,  what  are  ye  looking  a'ter,  and 
what's  that  long  thing  ye're  carrying  with 
ye  ? '  And  says  I,  ♦  I'm  only  walking  out  by 
the  brook  this  fine  evening,  and  carrying  my 
backy-pipe  with  me  to  smoke.'  Well,  you 
all  know  the  old  fellow  is  mighty  fond  of  the 
backy ;  so  says  he,  *  Morgan,  let's  have  a 
smoke,  and  Pll  thank  ye.  And  says  I, 
'you're  mighty  welcome.'  So  I  gave  him 
the  gun,  and  he  put  the  muzzle  in  his  mouth 
to  smoke,  and  thinks  I,  *  I  have  you  now,  old 
boy,'  'cause  you  see  I  wanted  to  quarrel  with 
him  ;  so  I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  off  went 
the  gun  bang  in  his  mouth.  'Puflf!'  sajrs 
he,  when  he  pulled  it  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
he  stopped  a  minute  to  think  about  it,  and 
says  he,  *  D — d  strong  backy,  Moi^n  ! ' 
Then  he  gave  me  the  gun,  and  looked 
huffed,  and  walked  off,  and  sure  enough  Pve 
never  seen  him  since.  And  that's  the  way 
I  got  shut  of  the  old  gentleman,  my  boys  !  " 

Such  is  the  ludicrous  story  of  Morgan 
Jones,  who  had  to  do  with  a  proper  Welsh 
devil,  without  doubt. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  add,  that 
we  wish  heartily  some  one  well  qualified  for 
the  task  would  give  us  a  good  work  on  the 
popular  mythology  of  England,  and  we  wish 
still  more  that  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  would  collect  the  popular  legends  and 
the  traces  of  the  popular  creed  as  they  still 
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esaat  amongst  oar  peasantry.  In  Germany, 
the  reprint  of  the  adventures  of  Friar  Rush 
is  hut  one  hook  amongst  a  thousand  which 
have  appeared  upon  their  popular  super- 
stitions— ^much  has  heen  done  also  in  Swe- 
den, in  Denmark,  and  almost  everywhere 
except  in  England,  where  we  have  scarcely 
anything  on  a  subject  which  is  so  really  in- 
teresting. 


Abt.  X. — Grundriss  der  Seelcnheilkundt : 
von  Bt,  K.  W.  Ideler,  Privatdocent  und 
Lehrer  der  psychiatrischen  KUnik  an  der 
Friedrich  Wilhelms-Universit&t,  technisch* 
em  Mitgliede  des  Kdniglichen  Curatorii 
fur  die  Krankenhaus«^ngelegenheiten,  di- 
rigirendera  Arzte  der  Irrenabtheilung  in 
der  Charit6,  &c.  &c.  (Elementary  Out- 
line of  the  Treatment  of  Insanity,  by  Dr. 
K.  W.  Ideler,  Private  Teacher, and  Teach- 
er of  Psychiatric  Clinic  at  the  Frederick 
William's  University,  Technical  Member 
of  the  Royal  Curatorium  for  Hospital  Af- 
fairs.  Directing  Physician  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Insane  at  the  Hospital  Chan- 
t6,  dsc.  ^.)    Berlin.     1886. 

The  first  vdliune  of  this  work,  which  is  all 
that  has  yet  reached  us,  contains  a  system 
of  Psychology.  The  treatment  of  Insanity 
is  to  furnish  the  sulject-matter  of  the  second. 
It  seems  but  just,  before  speaking  of  the  au- 
thor's  method  of  treating  diseases  of  the 
mind,  to  give  a  preliminary  account  of  his 
view  of  its  healthy  and  diseased  conditions. 
The  former,  it  is  plain,  must  rise  out  of,  and 
find  its  only  explanation  in,  the  latter.  The 
work  before  us  is  rather  a  description  of 
moral  and  mental  phenomena,  than  an  in- 
quiry into  their  essential  nature  and  intimate 
relations  ;  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to 
say,  that  he  does  not  consider  the  nature  of 
the  elements  of  the  human  character  to  be 
his  province,  so  much  as  their  operation. 

In  contemplating  the  human  character, 
the  most  prominent  phenomena  are  seen  to 
be  those  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the 
tmpu^M  of  our  moral  nature^  whrch  consti- 
tute its  foundation.  These  impulses  are  not 
discovered  by  reflection,  nor  are  they  de- 
pendent on  reason ;  they  are  prior  to  bolli. 
They  form  that  which  we  denominate  the 
character.  They  are  manifested  at  first,  as 
the  consciousness  of  a  feeling,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  at  a  loss  for  expression.  They  re 
quire  their  possessor  to  seek  for  a  sphere  of 
activity  calculated  for  their  development  and 
manifestation.     A  man  never  discovers  from 


reflectioQ  the  course  which  he  is  destined  to 
follow,  but  from  the  impulse  which  he  re. 
ceives  from  bis  moral  nature.  These  inu 
pulses  are  all  necessary  to  the  present  con* 
dition  of  mankind ;  it  is  only  their  excess^ 
or  want  of  development,  wluch  constitutes 
evil.  We  call  them,  a  love  of  honor,  of 
gain,  of  life,  of  freedom,  or,  we  denominate 
them  according  to  the  object  towards  wluch 
they  impel  us ;  religion,  ambition,  ^cc. 

Of  course  all  these  impulses  are  in  being 
long  before  our  consciousness  can  give  any 
account  of  them.  Nor  are  we  indeed  ever 
conscious  of  more  of  thon  than  we  have 
vested  in  action.  The  soul  is  only  consckxis 
of  its  activity ;  its  contemplation  never  ex* 
tends  be3Fond  the  sum  of  powers  which  are, 
or  have  been,  in  operation.  Thus,  an  im* 
pulse  slumbering  in  the  soul  has  no  existence 
for  the  mental  sense.  When  it  wakes,  it 
often  fills  even  its  possessor  with  astonish, 
ment.  A  false  explanation  of  the  mental 
phenomena,  which  these  impulses  give  rise  to 
when  waking,  or  when  partially  roused,  led 
to  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  Between 
the  depths  of  the  soul,  where  all  is  nx>re  or 
less  hidden  and  unknown,  and  its  surface, 
where  consciousness  extends,  there  is  often 
but  imperfect  and  sometimes  no  communica- 
tion. 

Over  the  impulses  Reason  has  only  a  very 
partial  sway.  She  often  attempts  to  change 
the  character,  but  her  influence  is  never  pro- 
found.  She  has  frequently  succeeded  in  de- 
monstrating, to  her  own  satisfaction,  the  noth- 
ingness of  religion.  But  our  moral  nature 
cannot  be  finally  deceived  on  the  subject 
which  interests  it  most.  Logical  denM>nstra. 
tion  cannot  affect,  for  a  moment,  the  exist- 
ence of  that  faith,  which  is  founded  in  the 
character  itself.  Daily  does  reason  prove  to 
demonstration  the  vanity  of  riches.  But, 
often,  whilst  declaiming  against  them,  she  is 
ob'i'ged  to  find  means  to  satisfy  the  desire  of 
acquisition.  The  impulses  may  be  checked 
and  modified,  but  never  eradicated,  whilst 
particular  forms  of  thought  are  not  ground, 
ed  necessarily  in  our  nature,  and  die  suc- 
cessively away.  The  former  are  always  in 
the  van  of  reflection,  which  can  often  only 
judge  of  and  correct  them  by  their  conse- 
quences. 

The  only  true  consciousness  we  possess  of 
an  impulse  is  furnished  by  the  ideas  it  gives 
rise  to.  These,  therefore,  whether  they  be 
combined  logically  by  reason,  or  fantastical- 
ly by  imagination,  are  the  only  legitimate 
key  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  character. 
These  primitive  ideas  are  communicated  by 
the  impulses  to  the  understanding,  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  seek  for  a  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, in  which  the  former  may  find  then"  na- 
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tural  destination.  For  if  it  were  not  for  these 
ideas,  they  would  never  arrive  at  manifesta- 
tion. We  should  only  feel  that  we  were 
urged  somewhere,  without  being  able  to  de- 
note the  direction.  The  faculty  of  inter- 
preting every  shade  of  an  impulse  by  corre- 
sponding  ideas  is  a  matter  of  education,  and 
is  capable  of  great  perfection.  Supposing 
tiiis  faculty  not  to  be  cultivated  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  whom  religion  is  a  powerful  im- 
pulse ;  as  he  has  no  definite  idea  of  what  he 
wants,  he  is  sure  to  fall,  more  or  less,  into 
superstition.  The  relative  force  of  the  im- 
pulses with  which  we  are  bom,  and  which 
constitutes  the  individuality  of  our  character, 
remains  more  or  less  valid  for  life.  For 
reason  is  powerless  when  she  attempts  a 
radical  change  in  our  nature.  She  con- 
structs, but  s^  cannot  create,  she  controls, 
but  she  can  never  destroy.  Naioramfurcd 
expellest  tamen  usque  recurret. 

Bvery  impulse  is  capable  of  unlimited  dc- 
velopment.  In  this  law  is  expressed  the 
grand  characteristic  of  mental  phenomena, 
distinguishing  them  radically  from  those  of 
matter,  by  which,  therefore,  they  can  never 
be  explained.  If  we  analyze  the  impulse 
which  is  the  source  of  our  favorite  ideas,  we 
ultimately  recognize  a  want  of  our  nature, 
which  keeps  giving  to  the  understanding 
problem  after  problem  to  solve,  and  which 
never  lets  it  rest.  Without  this  primary 
want,  the  understanding  never  arrives  at 
profound  conviction,  -but  finds  satisfaction  in 
the  loose  and  superficial  combination  of  com- 
mon-place truths.  The  more  systematic 
thinker,  without  depth  of  moral  nature,  easi- 
ly degenerates  into  a  sophist,  for  he  who  is 
not  impelled  by  the  living  love  of  truth,  nev- 
er feels  the  insufiiciency  of  that  which  has 
hitherto  been  discovered,  and,  consequently, 
never  strikes  out  boldly  a  new  path  of  his  own. 

We  have  stated  that  every  impulse  is  ori- 

Sinally  blind,  giving  rise,  first,  only  to  an  in- 
efinite  desire,  though  subsequently,  to  corre. 
spending  ideas.  We  have  to  add,  that  it 
ought  always  to  be  enlightened  by  the  un- 
derstanding  as  to  its  object,  and  to  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  its  manifestation  in  ac- 
tion.  Now,  wherever  an  enthusiastic  and 
impetuous  nature  hurries  on  to  action,  with, 
out  waiting  for  a  clear  consciousness  of  its 
wants,  we  have  particularly  to  insist  upon 
the  interference  of  reason.  But  this  latter 
must  not  encroach  too  much  on  the  inde- 
pendent rights  of  our  moral  nature.  This 
IS  a  delicate  point.  Men  generally  err  in 
cultivating  their  understanding,  to  the  neg. 
lect  of  their  impulses,  or,  in  following  one  of 
the  latter  blindly,  without  the  aid  of  light 
from  the  former.  The  proper  guidance  of 
our  impulses  by  reascm  is  the  grand  problem 


of  our  lives.  But  let  us  still  remember,  that 
the  latter  ought  to  take  a  certain  direction  at 
the  behest  of  the  former,  and  dictate  one 
herself;  that  she  should  not  be  allowed  to 
paralyze  enthusiasm,  not  to  deliver  the  activi- 
ty prisoner  to  a  too  sober  prudence,  because 
the  nobler  impulses  only  flourish  in  elastic 
independence. 

He  is  doubly  unfortunate,  whose  impulses 
are  strong  and  whose  understanding  is  con- 
fined. The  latter  is  then  compelled  to  call 
upon  the  imagination  for  aid  in  planning 
what  the  character  demands,  and  hence  those 
incongruities  and  inconsistencies  arise  with 
which  every-day  life  abounds.  For,  seeing 
that  the  nature  of  such  an  individual  impels 
him  to  an  object,  and  his  understanding  can- 
not  instruct  him  how  to  obtain  it,  he  b  sure 
to  lay  hold  of  fantastic  means,  and  mistake 
his  position  altogether. 

In  opposition  to  reason,  whose  province  it 
is  to  school  the  wants  and  wishes  by  which 
our  impulses  show  themselves,  the  imagina- 
tion creates  for  them  a  world,  in  which  to 
revel  in  ideal  satisfaction,  embellishes  for 
them  the  future  with  glowing  colors,  and 
promises  them  a  brilliant  career.  It  is  from 
the  pictures  with  which  it  abounds,  that  the 
youth  first  learns  in  what  direction  he  ought 
to  proceed,  for,  before  Reason  arrives  at  an 
active  age,  imagination  alone  reveals  to  him 
the  constitution  of  his  moral  nature.  Rea- 
son  comes  up  subsequently  to  discover  the 
means  of  fulfilling  the  indications  which  im- 
agination  presents.  But,  without  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  magic  of  the  latter  in- 
spires him,  he  will  never  he  capable  of  great 
achievements. 

We  cannot  but  pause  a  moment  here,  in 
order  to  rescue  enthusiasm  from  the  equivo- 
cal  estimation  in  which  it  ia  too  oflen  held. 
True  enthusiasm  implies  a  harmony  of  all 
our  impulses,  each  active  in  its  sphere,  and 
each  lighted  on  its  path  by  reason.  Its  high- 
est  expression  is  the  creative  activity  of  gen- 
ius. But  the  mask  of  enthusiasm  is  often 
assumed  by  the  egotist,  in  order  to  gratify 
more  completely  some  single,  selfish  im- 
pulse. Thus,  the  political  adventurer  afiects 
to  dedicate  all  his  powers  in  harmonious  con- 
cert with  the  general  weal,  whilst  he  is,  in 
fact,  only  seeking  food  for  his  self-love.  The 
same  obtains  of  the  fanatic,  the  essence  of 
whose  religion  is  self-worship.  But  the  ex- 
travagance of  these  impostors  ought  never 
to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  enthusiasm.  On 
the  contrary,  seeing  that  such  extravagance 
denotes  discord  of  the  character,  and  subor- 
dination of  the  higher  impulses  to  the  lower, 
and  that  enthusiasm  essentially  requires  the 
contrary  relation,  they  ought  rather  to  be  es- 
teemed radical  and  absolute  oppoeites. 
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Having  treated  of  impukee  as  the  ultimate 
elements  of  our  moral  nature,  we  now  come 
to  the  feehngs^  which  express  the  state  of 
those  impulses.  Each  feeling  may  be  refer- 
red to  an  individual  impulse.  Ine  former 
denotes  the  condition  of  the  latter,  and  is 
either  encouraging  or  disheartening,  accord- 
ing as  the  impulse  be  checked  or  furthered. 
When  it  pursues  its  career  uninterrupted,  it 
gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  pleasure.  When  its 
operation  is  checked,  a  feeling  of  pain  is 
produced,  which  excites  a  reaction  against 
the  obstacle.  A  given  impulse,  exceeding 
its  natural  bounds,  necessiuily  checks  the 
operation  of  another,  and  the  pain  which  is 
thus  produced  is  called  remorse.  The  vio- 
lence  of  remorse  is  in  proportion  to  the  force 
of  the  impulse  which  has  been  wounded. 
It  is  only  when  we  allow  the  higher  impulses 
to  overpower  the  lower,  that  we  escape  the 
feeling  of  remorse.  The  painful  state  of 
mind  induced  by  the  latter  is  generally  de- 
scribed  as  having  its  origin  in  the  workings 
of  conscience.  It  is  an  error,  or  a  figure  of 
speech,  which  attributes  to  the  latter  an  inde- 
pendent existence.  Moreover,  it  is  no  uni. 
versal  absolute  judge.  Its  power  varies  ac 
cording  to  the  force  of  the  impulse  which 
has  been  injured,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to 
exist,  where  the  nobler  impulses,  having  been 
deadened,  feel  no  longer  the  pain  from  injury 
which  we  denominate  remorse.  The  object 
of  remorse  is  to  depress  the  aggrieving  im- 
pulse by  redacting  on  it,  in  order  that  reason 
may  eflect,  with  greater  facility,  the  work  of 
correction.  But  in  this  she  scarcely  ever 
succeeds,  because,  generally,  men  either 
render  her  entirely  subservient  to  their  all- 
enf  ^Tossing  impulse,  or,  where  sha  preserves 
independence  enough  to  oppose  it,  they  reject 
her  mterference  altogether.  Where  she  ef- 
fects correction,  it  is  by  calling  forth  the  en- 
ergies of  the  aggrieved  impulse,  and  assist- 
ing in  claiming  for  its  interests  respect  from 
the  aggressor.  But,  too  often,  when  the  in- 
terests of  our  honor,  for  instance,  have  been 
injured  by  the  predominant  operatk>n  of  a  sel- 
fish impulse  ;  the  pleasure  which  we  feel  in 
the  gratification  of  the  latter  is  such  as  to 
preclude  the  perception  of  efficacious  re- 
morse. 

Every  impulse  which  enjoys  a  free  course 
of  activity  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of 
pleasure.  The  degree  of  pleasure  indicates 
the  intensity  of  the  impulse.  As  it  is  a 
property  of  the  latter  to  give  rise  to  ideas, 
corresponding,  in  their  nature  to  its  direction, 
and  in  their  number  to  its  intensity,  we  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  higher  the  feeling 
of  pleasure,  the  fuller  the  flow  of  ideas.  But 
the  mere  feeling  of  pleasure  can  never  be 


the  object  c^  life ;  at  most,  it  can  only  Aiow 
that  the  object  is  being  fulfilled. 

Here,  we  come  to  touch  upon  the  distinc 
tion  which  is  practically  made  between  the 
man  of  feeling  and  the  man  of  action.  One 
man  is  said  to  act  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  understanding, — another,  under  the 
control  of  his  feelings.  But  the  difference 
lies  in  the  different  force  of  the  impulses  in 
the  respective  individuals.  When  one  or 
more  of  these  latter  are  strong,  and  deeply 
rooted  in  tbe  character,  they  force  the  indi« 
vidual  to  march  straight  forward  to  their  ob- 
ject, and  he  cannot,  consequently,  loiter  m 
his  course,  to  luxuriate  amongst  the  feelings 
with  which  their  operation  is  attended.  Such 
a  man  hastens  to  his  journey's  end,  and,  his 
mission  being  that  of  fulfilling  an  essential 
condition  of  his  nature,  he  cannot  aflbrd  time 
to  lie  down  amongst  the  flowers  of  the  pleas- 
ant way-side.  This  is  the  man  of  action. 
He  lives  in  the  aspiring,  endless  development 
and  manifestation  of  his  moral  impulses,  and 
not  for  the  feelings  which  are  of  trifling  and 
finite  importance.  But  where  impulses  are 
not  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  nature,  the  neces- 
sity of  striving  to  satisfy  them  by  action  is 
not  so  profoundly  feh.  Life  becomes  a  jour- 
ney without  significance,  and  without  a  philo- 
sophical end.  When  the  character  is  so 
weak  as  to  shun  reality,  where  alone  is  to 
be  found  the  vest  of  action,  in  which  the  im- 

fmlses  of  our  soul  ought  to  be  clothed,  the 
atter  take  refuge  in  an  ideal  world,  where 
they  find  exclusive  satisfaction  in  imaginary 
success.  The  pleasure  which  is  experienced 
in  this  fictitious  gratification  becomes  the  bu- 
siness of  life.  This  state  is  sentimentality, 
and  its  votaries  are  called  men  of  feeling. 
Men  of  action  are  rather  inclined  to  hide 
their  feelings,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be 
suspected  of  acting  merely  to  gratify  them. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  do  not  feel 
even  more  intensely  than  other  men.  People 
of  the  coldest  exterior  often  burst  into  the 
wildest  passions,  when  an  impulse  is  violated, 
to  whose  gratification  they  had  devoted  all 
their  powers.  No  feeling  ought  to  be  a  mo- 
tive of  action.  We  do  not  say  that  it  may 
not  produce  actions  which  are  denominated 
virtuous,  but  we  aflirm  that  they  are  no  signs 
of  virtue  in  the  individual  agent.  Many 
think  they  atone  for  crimes  by  suffering  from 
remorse.  This  is  an  error.  Remorse,  in 
itself,  is  no  virtue ;  it  is  only  of  value  where 
it  leads  to  active  reformation.  It  is  much 
easier  to  indulge  in  it,  than  to  subdue  it  and 
act  according  to  the  lesson  it  has  taught. 
And  this  latter  practice  is  the  only  one  con- 
formable to  duty. 

A  grand  error  of  our  age  is  to  develope 
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the  impolses  with  which  we  are  endowed,  not 
for  the  object  which  they  ought  to  attain,  but 
for  the  feelings  which  they  may  produce. 
We  have  seen  this  practice  prevail,  in  the 
form  of  sentimentality,  in  individuals    on 
whom  it  is  in  a  manner  forced   by  their 
weakly  constituted  character.     But  where  it 
is  adopted  by  all  classes  of  society,  it  be- 
comes  a  formidable  vice,  and  may  lead  to 
terrific  results.     Such  a  practice  constitutes 
the  efleminate  degeneracy  of  our  moral  na- 
ture,  which  characterizes  the  luxurious  decay 
of  civilization.     In  such  a  state,  all  impulses 
are  developed,  but  none  is  actively  mani- 
fested.     As  the  individual  feelings  become 
guides,  the  universal  standard  of  truth  and 
virtue  can  never  be  practically  acknowledged. 
Whilst  ideal  generosity  is  indulged  in,  the 
real  impulse  is  often  sacrificed  to  selfishn«<w. 
The  gross  sensation  of  pleasure  ta  all  that 
Epicureans  live  for.     Still  they  are  generally 
the  severest  judges ;  they  demand  unnatural 
purity,  just  as  their  writings  are  full  of  flimsy 
characters,  made  to  combine  all  imaginable 
perfections,  and  still  to  partake  of  sensuality 
enough  to  render  them  favorites  with  the 
vulgar  public.     Of  these  wretches,  each  sees 
the  worthlessness  of  the  others,  but  all  are 
satisfied  vrith  themselves.     Lies  are  the  cur- 
rent  coin  of  such  society,  truth  is  unpardon- 
able  pedantry.     Originality  of  character  be- 
comes  odd  aflectation,  for  the  forms  of  society 
and  the  caprices  of  fashion  are  to  level  every 
thing  to  one  tame  standard,  in  order  that  no 
impertinent  superiority  may  render  inanity 
jealous.     But,  though  thus  united  against  all 
elevated  endeavor,  each  reserves  to  himself 
some  sneaking  plan  to  awaken  envy,  and 
obtain  a  paltry  distinction.     Every  thing  is 
fashion  by  turns,  religion  and  atheism,  politics 
and  philosophy,  illumination  and  mysticism. 
Women  govern,  because  they  best  understand 
the  art  of  dissimulation,  because  they  best 
communicate  elegance  to  manners,  and  be- 
cause  their  favors  are  the   highest  prizes 
which  pampered  sensuality  knows.     At  last, 
however,  such  insipid  debauchery  becomes 
too  stale,  and  the  want  of  strong  excitement 
makes  itself  instinctively  felt.     Hence,  the 
desire  of  violent  emotion,  whether  it  be  wrung 
from  the  contemplation  of  actual  horrors, 
from  bloody  dramas,  or  frightful  romances, 
in  short,  from  any  thing  which  c  an  rouse  our 
impulses,  so  as  to  allow  us  to  coquet  with  the 
feelings  they  produce.     This  is  the  prostitu- 
tion of  our  moral  nature  to  the  basest  pur- 
poses.     When  the  literature  of  the  day  takes 
the  stamp  of  such  society,  it  paves  the  way 
to  the  madhouse.     For,  thus,  clear  judgment 
is  beguiled  by  phantoms,  all  industry  con- 
sumed in  idle  reveries,  experience  undermined 
by  groundless  doubts  and  captious  misgivings^ 


so  that  the  mind  is  left  without  ground  to 
stand  on,  and  sweeps,  without  support,  in  a 
void.  What  is  the  life  uf  a  madman  but  ro. 
n>ance,  which  excludes  from  him  entirely,  as 
it  does  from  many  partially,  a  calm  view  of 
reality,  preventing  him  from  seeing  what 
hurts  and  what  suits  his  soul,  leading  him 
astray  from  practical  prudence,  keeping  him 
a  prisoner  to  his  feelings,  and  striking  him 
with  mental  blindness? 

Afler  considering  impulses  and  feelings 
generally,  we  have  next  to  inquire  into  the 
modifications  of  our  moral  nature  whbh  are 
due  to  sex.  The  first  grand  point  in  which 
the  female  dilTers  from  the  male  is,  that  her 
reason  never  embraces  and  comprehends 
the  interests  of  her  moral  impulses.  To 
speak  familiarly,  she  obeys  the  latter,  with- 
out reasoning  upon  them.  This  organiza- 
ation  enables  her  to  answer  promptly  the  nu- 
merous and  repeated  appeals  to  her  aflec 
tions,  which  are  made  by  her  duty  and  situ- 
ation. Thus,  she  may  be  said  to  cultivate 
the  heart,  and  she  acquires  a  tact  and  saga- 
city, where  the  affections  are  concerned, 
which  logic  never  arrives  at.  Medical  phi- 
losophers have  universally  promulgated  the 
opinion,  that  the  organization  of  woman  has 
no  other  object  than  that  of  the  propagation 
of  the  species.  But  the  psychologist  is  com. 
pelled  to  indicate  their  due  limits  to  material 
explanations  of  the  significance  of  sex,  in 
order  that  woman  may  not  become  a  mere 
amplification  of  the  uterine  system,  and  thus 
lose  all  moral  importance. 

To  give  a  definition  of  the  sexual  rela- 
tions, we  must  keep  in  mind  all  the  bearings 
of  our  nature.     All  sensual  motives  which 
connect  themselves  with  individual  impulses 
serve  the  latter  only  as  vehicles  by  which 
they  may  arrive  at  practical  manifestation, 
but  the  grand  original  importance  of  our 
moral  impulses,  as  the  foundation  of  the  so- 
cial  system,  lies  quite  out  of  all  connection 
with  the  laws  of  material  existence,  and  can- 
not be  explained  by  these.     Therefore,  be- 
hind  the  material  form  of  sexual  diflerence 
and  its  evident  object  lies  a  moral  express/on 
of  the  same,  which  only  finds  a  practical  ap. 
plication  in  the  former,  but  is  in  no  wise  con- 
tained, or  exhausted,  in  it.     For,  seeing  that 
a  union  of  all  moral   qualities,  of  which 
many  are  so  mutually  contradictory  and  in- 
congruous, was  impossible  in  one  individual, 
nature   divided  them    between    the    sexes, 
which  thus  form,  according  to  the  beautiful 
definition  of   Plato,  the  two   halves  of   a 
whole,  and  which  naturally  tend  to  a  union, 
where  the  one  may  complete  the  other.    The 
cold  systematic  understanding  of  man  would 
drive  every  thiag  to  extremes,  overreach  it- 
self  in  calculation,  and,  afler  developing  only 
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one  Bide  of  our  nature,  would  find  itself  in 

netual  contradiction  with  all  that  belongs 
e  other,  if  the  soft  afiections  of  woman 
did  not  teach  hira  that  reason,  alone,  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  intimate  recognition  of 
truth.  Indeed,  to  answer  the  numerous  ap- 
peals to  her  sympcUhies,  and  to  remain  faim- 
ful  to  the  law  which  devotes  her  more  to 
others  than  to  herself,  she  must  necessarily 
want  all  the  predicates  of  the  male  charac- 
ter. Hlence,  geniality  in  science  and  origi- 
nality  in  art  are  denied  her,  in  order  that  she 
may  not  be  unduly  inclined  to  action,  and 
that  impulse,  not  reflectioo,  may  be  her  guide 
and  judge. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  passions.  We  define  passion 
to  be  the  despotism  of  a  single  impulse. 
Whenever  an  impulse  has  grown  out  of  its 
healthy  limits,  engrossed  in  its  interests  all 
the  powers  of  the  soul,  deadened  the  other 
impulses,  or  enlisted  them  in  its  service,  it 
becomes  a  passion.  The  number  of  pas- 
sions, therefore,  is  indicated  by  the  number 
of  impulses.  When  one  of  the  former  has 
fuHy  asserted  its  mastery,  all  internal  opposi- 
don  only  serves  its  purposes  by  rousing  it  to 
such  intensity  that  it  easily  imposes  upon  re- 
flection a  sophistical  subserviency,  k  sense 
of  past  experience,  and  not  the  voice  of  rea- 
son, ii  the  only  sure  check  to  passion.  When 
the  operation  of  the  latter  has  once  been 
followed  by  punishment,  the  individual  will 
recollect  the  fiict  when  he  may  be  on  the 
point  of  yielding  to  it  again,  and  such  re- 
collection may  restrain  him,  though  he  may 
have  forced  his  reason  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  he  would  be  justified  in  obeying 
his  sorer^ga  impulse.  Here  we  have  the 
basis  of  the  true  theory  of  punishment ;  the 
more  modem  ones  are  pseudo-philanthropic. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  the 
essential  nature  of  passion  with  those  wild 
and  unconnected  fits  of  passion,  which  an- 
8wer  to  the  vulgar  idea  of  it.  Instead  of 
being  devoid  of  reason,  consummate  pas- 
sion has  all  reason  under  its  sway.  Instead 
of  being  inconsistent  and  unconnected,  it  is 
characterised  by  resolution,  steadfastness, 
and  consistency.  The  fits  of  passion  or 
rage  come  under  the  head  of  feelings,  and 
indicate  a  temporary  condition  of  our  nature, 
when  some  mighty  impulse  has  been  pain- 
fully interrupted  in  its  careen  Then,  when 
the  passionate  impulse  is  possessed  by  the 
feeUng  of  rage,  it  is  true  that  consistency 
vanishes,  and  that  reason,  which  was  for- 
merly subservient,  is  now  in  utter  abeyance. 

We  shall  best  illustrate  the  general  nature 
of  passion,  in  contemplating  some  of  its  va- 
rieties. 

Religious  passion  is  the  most  terrible,  be* 

TOL.  rvin.  16 


cause  the  impuse  out  of  which  it  grows  is 
oflen  but  scantily^  represented  bv  definite 
ideas,  whose  aid  is  required  by  the  under- 
standing to  educate  and  guide  it.  Yet  in  the 
place  of  individual  ideas  we  have  here  uni- 
versal revelation.  But  this  pure  source  of 
truth  scarcely  ever  reaches  the  mind  undo- 
filed  by  ambition  or  bigotry.  Consequently, 
reason  but  too  often  schools  the  impulse  by 
the  aid  of  some  cruel  dogma,  or  lets  it  run 
wild  in  obedience  to  the  dicta  of  fanatics. 

Religious  passions  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  form  of  belief,  inasmuch  as  they 
can  be  kindled  by  any ;  they  are  always  to 
be  traced  to  the  original  constitution  of  our 
moral  nature.  Even  a  truly  pious  mind 
finds  real  satisfaction  in  the  weakest  and 
falsest  conceptions  of  the  Deity.  And,  see- 
ing that  the  religious  impulse  makes  men  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  divine  law,  or  what 
is  taught  them  as  such,  the  priest  obtains  un- 
limited empire  over  them,  by  artificially  fos- 
tering the  fear  they  entertain  of  a  God  re- 
presented  to  them  as  an  angry  despot,  and 
by  refining  on  the  remorse  which  they  eJrea- 
dy  feel  for  the  slightest  transgressions,  till 
their  lives  become  nothing  but  sufiering. 

All  who  believe  themselves  inspired  of 
God  are  out  of  the  bounds  of  ordinary  mo- 
rality. For  as  the  voice  within  them,  which 
they  suppose  to  come  from  Heaven,  is  noth- 
ing  but  the  ardent  and  involuntary  expres- 
sion of  impulse,  which  it  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  reason  to  tame  or  rectify^,  such  individuals 
are  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  blind  guide, 
which  may  easily  take  the  most  prejudicial 
direction.  But  these  are  not  the  only  fruits 
of  mystic  conventicles.  They  create  an  in- 
disposition to  act,  they  render  the  mind  unfit 
for  anything  but  idle  contemplation,  and  not 
only  induce  extravagant  susceptibility  and  pu- 
ritanical mopishness,  but,  seeing  that  the  spirit 
which  prevades  them  is  monotonous  and  wea- 
risome, their  votaries  sigh  for  religious  exer- 
cises,  in  which  the  vanity  and  restless  discre. 
pances  of  their  nature  may  find  satisfaction, 
and  for  which  their  perverted  understandmg 
is  sure  to  discover  a  command  in  some  pas- 
sage of  the  Bible  torn  from  its  connection 
with  the  rest 

The  religious  passions,  by  intimate  com- 
bination with  others,  often  form  real  mon- 
strosities  of  our  moral  nature.  Such  is  re- 
ligious pride,  which,  assuming  a  supernatural 
holiness,  seeks  only  to  make  others  idol- 
ize itself.  Of  this  vice  we  find  exam- 
pies  in  the  Bramlns  of  the  East,  which 
would  receive  our  admiration,  if  we  were 
not  conscious  of  their  ignoble  source.  But 
our  every-day  saints  are  prevented  by  the 
police,  or  by  (he  fear  of  the  mad-house,  from 
rumung  mto  the  extremes  with  which  former^ 
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history  abounds.  All  they  can  do  is,  to  place 
themselves  high  in  the  favor  of  the  Deity, 
look  down  with  incredible  disdain  upon  those 
whom  they  designate  of  this  world,  spit  their 
fanatic  venom  at  every  innocent  pleasure, 
anathematize  every  religious  opinion  which 
does  not  square  with  their  own,  and  prophesy 
the  destruction  of  the  world,  which  is  to  per- 


ish in  a  hell  of  sulphur,  like  Sodom  and  Go-  education  of  any. 


therefore,  are  diseases  of  onr  moral  nature. 
To  view  them  as  often  necessary,  and,  in 
many  cases,  salutary,  was  reserved  for  mo- 
dern  liberalism,  whose  indignation  is  roused 
as  soon  as  a  check  is  proposed  to  ignoble 
propensities  or  headlong  passions,  and  which 
only  sees  perfection  in  the  unrestrained  de- 
I  velopment  of  every  impulse,  careless  of  the 


morrha.  The  pride  of  self-delusion,  which 
is  not  embarrassed  by  the  most  flagrant  in- 
consistencies, sufficiently  explains  their  ex- 
empting  themselves  from  all  works  of  Chris- 
tian  love  towards  a  degenerate  race,  and 
their  indulging  even  sensual  propensities 
under  the  mask  of  a  severe  morality. 

The  fanatic  is  the  despot  of  the  soul.  His 
object  is  no  other  than  that  of  destroying  the 
moral  and  mental  constitution  with  which 
God  has  endowed  us,  and  transforming  the 
creative  and  reproductive  soul  into  a  spirit- 
less automaton,  obedient  to  every  impulse 
from  without.  In  short,  the  end  and  aim  of 
his  exertion  is  menial  suicide. 

An  ostensibly  passionate  love  of  freedom 
is  often  a  disguise  for  an  ignoble  principle. 
The  young  are  especially  prone  to  denominate 
all  self-sacrifice  slavery.  What  they  under- 
stand by  libertyis,  the  license  which  per- 
mits an  impulse  to  grow  into  a  passion.  Af- 
ter introducing  discord  into  their  own  nature, 
they  think  themselves  capable  of  founding 
universal  freedom,  though  it  cannot  exist 
without  perfeet  harmony.  Most  of  the  apos- 
tles of  freedom  are  themselves  in  slavish 
subjection  to  a  single,  selfish  impulse. 

Much  of  the  passionate  philanthropy  of 
our  time  is  of  a  more  or  less  selfish  nature. 

"  The  most  disinterested,  the  purest,  and  the 
noblest  of  mankind,  from  an  enthusiastic  idea 
of  virtue,  and  a  plan  for  realizing  happiness, 
is  very  often  as  much  disposea  to  proceed 
arbitrarily  with  individuals  as  even  the  most 
selfish  despot,  because  they  both  comprise 
within  themselves  the  object  of  their  exer- 
tions,  and  because  the  former,  who  models  his 
actions  to  suit  an  idea  of  his  own,  is  nearly 
as  much  opposed  to  the  freedom  of  otnen 
as  the  latter,  whose  ultimate  object  is  him- 
self.*" 

Virtue  acts  nobly  in  obedience  to  the  law 
which  we  suppose  to  represent  universal 
truth,  youthful  enthusiasm  to  realize  its  own 
ideal,  and  love  on  account  of  its  object. 

As  the  health  of  the  corporeal  system  con- 
sists  in  the  harmony  of  the  vital  powers,  so 
does  that  of  the  moral  system  in  the  harmony 
of  the  impulses.  The  practical  denomina- 
tion  of  moral  health  is  morality.     Passions, 

•  SohlUer. 


Let  us  finally  protest,  once  more,  against 
the  confounding  of  passion  and  enthusiasm. 
The  former  implies  complete  discord ;  the 
essence  of  the  latter  is  perfect  harmony.* 

We  pass  now  to  the  treatment  and  cure 
of  the  passions.  The  elder  German  psycho^ 
legists  contend,  that  passions,  once  developed, 
become  essential  elements  of  the  character. 
They  assert  that  a  man  under  their  donunion 
cannot  be  cured,  because  he  will  not.  Ac- 
cording  to  them,  therefore,  the  executioner 
alone  caa  ho^  to  combat  them  with  efi[ect ; 
and  madness,  springing  out  of  them,  can  be 
chained  and  awed,  but  never  subdued.  But 
this  doctrine,  which  very  generally  prevails, 
is  calculated  to  drive  the  physician  to  despair. 
Let  us  inquire  if  we  have  really  no  means  of 
efiTectually  curing  the  madness  of  pcission. 
Reason  is  impotent,  because,  as  have  already 
said,  the  prevailing  passion  keeps  her  in 
slavish  dependence.  We  have  even  seen 
that  the  opposition  which  she  may  make  is 
actually  calculated  to  carry  passion  beyond 
its  ordinary  limits.  But  though  reason, 
which  in  these  cases  is  the  refuge  of  the  tuI- 
gar,  is  of  no  avail,  still  our  plan  of  operation 
is  perfectly  plain.  Inasmuch  as  every  pas- 
sionate  condition  of  our  nature  is  caused  by 
a  false  relation  of  our  impulses  to  each  other, 
in  which  one  or  more  have  engrossed  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul,  so  as  utterly  to  oppress 
the  rest,  the  process  of  cure  presents  us  a 
two-fold  problem,  which  is,  firstly,  to  reduce 
the  predominant  impulses  to  their  healthy 
measure,  and,  secondly,  to  awake  and  excite 
the  others  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  general 
equilibrum  may  be  again  established. 

The  old  method  of  cure  fails  in  leaning 
exclusively  on  restriction  and  repression.  It 
is  true  that  these  are  primarily  indicated  ;  it 
is  also  true,  that  they  are  sometimes  all  that 
is  required ;  where,  for  instance,  the  oppress, 
ed  impulses  are  elastic  enough  to  assert  their 
rights  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  opposition  is 
removed.  But,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
impulses  in  question  have  been  injured  by  the 
passion  which  has  risen  and  grown  at  their 


*  This  position,  for  the  expression  of  which  oar 
philosophic  terminology  is  insafficient,  wonkt 
stand  thus  in  German,  Die  Leidenschaft  giebt 
dem  O  me.h$  eine  mdglichst  einseitige,  derEnthu* 
«ta«mtt«    ns  tndglichtt  vi$lseUige,Michtung, 
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expense,— consequently,  they  require  excite, 
nient  and  re-invigoradon.  Oflen,  when  the 
fevorite  passion  is  apparently  suppressed,  it 
continues, to  work  on  in  secret.  This  is  al- 
ways to  be  feared  when  former  inclinations 
are  backward  in  showing  their  force.  The 
individual  tries  to  conceal  his  passion,  in  order 
to  watch  his  opportunity  for  indulging  it. 
Often,  indeed,  be  is  not  aware  of  it,  for,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  our  consciousness 
does  not  extend  for  into  the  depths  of  our 
nature. 

The  means  of  cure,  therefore,  must  be 
found  in  the  soul  itself.  The  law  of  nature, 
by  virtue  of  which  all  operations  tend,  when 
undisturbed,  to  harmony  and  health,  will  assist 
our  efibrts.  In  short,  to  give  this  law  play, 
by  combating  the  discordant  oppressor,  and 
rousing  the  discouraged  oppressed,  are  the 
grand  indications,  and  not  any  foreign  law  of 
concord,  which  the  physician  without  is  to 
bring,  by  a  series  of  manoeuvres,  into  the  suf- 
fering  soul. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  second  divi- 
«on  of  our  subject,  which  treats  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  soul  to  the  body.  Before  enter. 
ing  into  its  strict  consideration,  we  will  sue- 
cinctly  discuss  the  supposed  al^olute  depend- 
ence of  the  former  on  the  latter.  We  allude 
to  the  doctrine  of  materidism,  which  teaches 
that  the  moral  constitution  is  only  an  cxpres- 
sion  .of  the  physical.  Our  opinion  is,  that 
whoever  glances  for  an  instant  at  the  impulses 
of  our  nature,  and  at  their  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  the  understanding,  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  end  and  aim  lie 
quite  out  of  the  range  of  organic  mechanism, 
and  that  their  operations  constitute  them  a 
world  of  independent  phenomena,  although 
the  effecting  of  the  latter  may  be  aided  or 
impeded  l^  the  structure  of  the  body.  Fur- 
ther, every  rnind  differs,  and  the  difference  is 
not  partial  or  accidental,  but  consists  in  a 
ouite  original  constitution  of  the  whole.  Who 
oares  to  say  that  these  innumerable  funda- 
menlal  differences  between  mind  and  mind 
are  wrought  by  trifling  nnxlifications  of  the 
oervous  system  1  We  know  nothing  of  these 
modiffcations ;  in  health,  we  cannot  discover 
the  slightest  variation  in  its  structure  or  com- 
position, and  by  this  nothing  are  we  to  explain 
the  wonderful  diversity  of  human  character  ? 
Materialists  assert  that  there  can  be  no  ac- 
tivity without  an  organ,  as  if  all  plastic  activity 
must  not  be  antecedent  to  the  structure  which 
it  calls  into  existence.  To  be  consistent,  they 
must  show  us  how  thought  is  produced  by  the 
chemical  proportions  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance ,  how  it  may  be  possible  that  a  little 
more  sulphur  in  the  albumen  of  the  nervous 
fibre  may  produce  a  Newton,  or  a  larger 
proportion  ofhydrogen  a  Socrates.  They  are 


bound  to  admit,  too,  that,  by  changing  these 
chemical  proportions,  either  by  diet  or  medi- 
cine, it  is  possible  to  transform  an  ass  into  a 
genius,  and  an  assassin  into  a  hereof  virtue. 
Or  let  them  show  that  the  difference  between 
the  mental  capacity  of  Napoleon  and  of  an 
imbecile  may  possibly  correspond  with  the 
difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  their 
cerebral  substance.  As  they  make  the  mind 
depend  entirely  on  the  body,  and  as  the  lat- 
ter fares  worse  in  civilized  countries,  in  order 
to  be  consistent,  they  are  bound  to  consider, 
like  Rousseau,  civilization  an  evil.  Some  half 
admit  this,  in  asserting  that  it  carries  within 
itself  the  germ  of  decay.  They  deny  the 
mind  an  independent  existence,  on  account 
of  its  intimate  connection  with  the  body ; 
would  they  then  deny  plants  an  independent 
existence,  because  they  cannot  live  out  of  the 
soil,  and  because  they  receive  from  it  innu- 
merable modifications? 

We  now  pass  to  the  relation  of  the  soul  to 
the  body,  or  rather  to  the  modifications  which 
it  is  capable  of  effecting  in  the  latter.  Of 
course  it  operates  upon  it  by  affecting  the 
vital  powers.  Since  the  time  of  Haller,  the 
general  idea  of  the  vital  powers  has  not  ad- 
vanced further  than  the  principles  of  irrita- 
bility and  sensibility.  But  it  is  plain  that 
these  cannot  be  primitive  vital  powers,  be- 
cause, as  they  never  make  their  appearance 
till  after  the  animal  fibre  has  been  formed, 
they  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  process 
of  formation.  Our  object  here  is  not  to  de- 
termine what  these  vital  powers  essenliully 
are,  but  to  prove  that  irritability  is  not  one  of 
them.  Their  intimate  nature  is  but  imper- 
fectly known.  The  best  image  we  have  of 
them  is  furnished  by  the  operation  of  the 
imponderabilia ;  more  especially  by  that  of 
the  electro-magnetic  principle — only  that  the 
formative  principle  of  the  human  organism 
recomposes  as  well  as  decomposes,  whilst  the 
power  of  electro-magnetism  is  confined  to 
decomposition.  We  denominate  the  decom- 
position and  recomposition  of  the  animal 
fibre  the  vegetative  process.  On  this  pro- 
cess the  operation  of  all  faculty  and  all  func- 
tion is  based.  In  producing  the  animal  fibre 
it  produces  also,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
irritability.  Now,  the  consumption  of  this 
irritability  affects  the  integrity  of  the  vegeta- 
tive process,  that  is  to  say,  should  it  be  too 
promptly  or  too  slowly  consumed,  the  pro- 
cess of  decomposition  and  recomposition  is  so 
affected,  that  abnormal  structure  may  be  the 
consequence.  Finally,  irritability  is  con- 
sumed in  every  act  of  moral  and  physical 
life. 

Our  province  now  is  to  describe  how  men- 
tal and  moral  phenomena  can  so  consume 
the  stock  of  irritability  that,  in  the  first  place. 
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an  adequate  qaantky  may  not  be  lo(l  for  the 
efifecting  of  physical  phenomena^  and  that,  in 
the  second,  the  vegetative  process  may  be  so 
disturbed  as  to  cause  an  abnormal  structure 
of  the  animal  fibre. 

The  mental  phenomena  are  not  carried  on 
merely  by  the  aid  of  the  cerebral  substance, 
as  substratum  to  the  immaterial  power.  Were 
this  the  case,  there  is  no  reason  why,  during 
the  process  of  thought,  all  the  functions  of 
the  body  should  not  be  carried  on  with  their 
usual  activity.  The  truth  is,  that  the  irrita- 
bility which  is  essential  to  the  function  of 
digestion,  may  be  conducted  by  the  nerves 
from  the  stomach  to  the  brain,  and  there  be 
employed  as  the  vehicle  of  thought. 

Muscular  activity  stands  in  the  same  anta- 
gonistic relation  to  deep  thought.  Kant  ob- 
served, that  the  fatigue  of  the  latter  was  veiy 
much  greater  during  walking.  At  the  end  of 
a  long  day's  journey  oa  foot,  one  is  not  only 
incapable  of  reflecting  on,  but  even  of  pro- 
periy  perceiving,  the  beauties  of  a  new 
region. 

To  some,  these  explanations  may. savor  of 
materialism,  but  we  have  never  denied  that 
mental  phenomena  do  not  demand  a  mate- 
rial  substratum,  though  they  are  effected  by 
an  immaterial  power.  Moreover,  should  the 
former,  which  we  agree  to  call  nervous  fluid, 
principle,  or  irritability,  be  in  an  abnormal 
condition,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  correspond 
with  the  motion  of  the  latter ;  in  other  words, 
the  active  manifestation  of  mental  power  is 
dependent,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nervous  medium. 

When  the  powers  of  the  soul,  mstead  of 
being  vested  in  thought,  are  absorbed  by  a 
powerful  impulse,  the  nervous  irritability  is 
roused,  but,  instead  of  being  concentrated  in 
the  brain,  it  flows  to  the  external  senses,  and 
generally  to  the  peripheral  terminations  of 
the  nerves.  It  is  necessary  to  hold  fast  the 
contrast  which  the  general  state  now  presents 
with  that  which  it  exhibited  during  abstract 
thought  There  is  an  elastic  feeling  in  every 
limb,  invituig,  as  it  were,  to  the  manifestation 
of  the  impulse  and  the  venting  of  the  irrita 
bility  in  action.  Hence  the  tendency  to 
words  and  voluntary  motion.  Hence  loud 
laughter  and  gesticulating  grief.  Hence,  also, 
the  torment  which  the  raving  madman  suf- 
fers when,  in  order  to  tame  his  precipitate 
will,  we  forcibly  prevent  its  manifestations. 

The  effects  of  this  increased  general  irri- 
tability are  shortly  visible  in  the  different 
systems  of  the  body.  Indeed,  it  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  circulation  is  affected  by  the 
impulses  which  has  led  some  theorists  to  plaoe 
their  seat  in  the  heart,  and  to  deny  that  they 
act  on  it  indirectly  through  the  general  nerv- 
ous irritability. 


When  the  impulses  of  our  moral  nature 
are  in  a  depressed  instead  of  an  excited  con- 
dition, the  effects  produced  are  the  reverse  of 
those  last  described.  In  the  first  place,  we 
observe  a  diminished  capacity  of  thought,  and 
a  sluggish  state  of  the  irritability.  The  power 
of  perception  in  the  external  senses  is  limited* 
Thought  itself  is  confused ;  the  figures  of 
the  imagination  flow  into  each  other.  The 
memory  takes  in  the  snmllest  space  of  the 
past,  is  fragmentary,  and  presents  capricious 
associatiocs  of  ideas. 

This  diminution  of  nervous  activity  finds 
a  material  expression  in  a  feeling  of  desola- 
tion and  oppression,  sometimes  in  a  state  of 
apathy  boraering  on  want  of  consciousness. 
At  its  greatest  extent,  it  produces  paralysis. 
It  ie  especially  felt  at  the  centre  of  the  gan- 
glionic system  (at  the  sdar  pleus)  as  a 
weight,  and  as  a  feeling  of  anxiety  at  the  scro- 
biculum  cordis,  which  communicates  itself 
thence  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  plain, 
that  a  continuation  of  this  state  may  vitiate  all 
the  secretions,  and  produce  chronic  diseases 
of  all  the  chylo-poietic  viscera.  The  circu- 
latory and  respiratory  systems  show,  both  of 
them,  symptoms  of  the  general  oppi«ssion. 
The  weak  degree  of  innervation  of  the  heart 
is  shown  by  tiie  palpitation  which  congestion 
produces,  and  the  slowness  of  the  breathing 
has  to  be  compensated  by  sighs.  The  effect 
of  this  depression  of  the  nervous  principle  on 
the  vegetative  process  is  still  involved  in 
mystery,  but  it  is  apparentiy  connected  with 
the  production  of  carcinomatous  and  ence* 
phaloid  matter. 

When  an  impulse  is  aggrieved,  its  natural 
reaction  against  the  aggressor  constitutes 
anger.  Let  us  examine  £e  effect  which  this 
state  of  our  moral  nature  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing on  the  body.  We  have  considered 
moral  affections,  which  elevate  or  depress  the 
irritability.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  anger 
to  act  upon  it  in  the  secreting  organs,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  cause  a  vitiation  of  the  se- 
creted  fluids.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  mere 
stimulant.  It  can  deprave  the  saliva,  milk, 
and  gall.  Children  have  died  in  convulsions 
of  the  milk  which  they  have  sucked  from  the 
breasts  of  angry  women.  A  case  is  on  re- 
cord of  one  which  expired  suddenly,  as  if 
struck  by  lightning.  But  such  catastrophes 
only  arise  when  anger  is  manifested  in  the 
shape  of  fury. 

Vexation,  by  which  we  here  mean  anger 
debarred  from  active  manifestation,  is  often 
more  prejudicial  than  the  latter  passion. 
Anger  can  exhaust  itself  even  on  lifeless 
objects ;  but  vexation,  being  necessarily  con- 
fined, oflen  protracted,  acts  upon  the  vegeta- 
tive process,  and  has  a  great  share  in  produce 
I  ing  numbers  of  chronic  maladies. 
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Here  we  cannot  but  pause  a  moment  to 
express  our  conviction,  that  the  storms  agi. 
tatingthe  atmosphere  of  the  soul,  which  ^x^ 
throughout  the  corporeal  edifice,  have*  the 
greatest  share  in  the  origin  of  those  diseases 
respecting  the  primary  nature  of  which  mod- 
em  pathology  is  quite  in  the  dark.  It  is  exclu- 
sively  occupied  in  dividing  the  body  into  dif- 
ferent systems,  on  which  it  calculates  the 
irejudicial  effect  of  bad  nourishment,  imper- 
ect  clothing,,  unhealthy  temperature,  6ec. 
But  the  question  has  never  been  answered, 
why  these  circumstances  affect  only  certain 
individuals.  To  say  that  it  depends  on  the 
irritability  of  the  individual  is  an  answer  cer- 
tainly, but  not  ev^i  a  step  towards  an  expla- 
nation. Whence  this  diversity  of  irritabihty  ? 
It  is  mere  assumption  to  state,  that  of  itself  it 
differs  so  much  m  different  persons  and  at 
diflferent  times  in  the  same  individual  as  to 
account  for  the  weak,  powerful,  or  negative 
effect  of  a  morbid  agent.  The  true  physician 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  such  an  unjusti- 
fied assumption,  by  connecting  these  differ- 
ent states  of  the  irritability,  as  effects,  with 
the  states  of  our  moral  nature  as  causes. 
The  most  palpable  proof  of  such  relation  is 
the  law,  by  virtue  of  which  contagion  is  im- 
potent when  it  is  met  with  courage,  and 
omnipotent  when  it  encounters  fear* 

We  have  already  described  passion  to  be 
a  state  of  discord  of  our  moral  nature,  in 
wluch  one  impulse  dominates  and  extends 
itaelfy  to  the  prejudice  and  at  the  expense  of 
others.  In  its  first  stages,  an  internal  strug- 
ffle  is  its  necesssary  attendant  This  struggle 
m  the  moral  nature  must  be  expressed  also  in 
the  physical,  and  the  state  of  the  latter  which 
it  produces  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  brought 
about  by  secret  vexation.  It  exhausts  the 
irritability,  and  saps  the  foundation  of  life. 
AH  kinds  of  functional  anomalies  are  the 
consequence. 

But  the  operation  of  deep-rooted  passions 
18  especially  betrayed  by  morbid  modifica- 
tions of  the  vegetative  process.  The  struct- 
ure  of  the  whole  body  often  displays  a  gene- 
ral defeneration.  Hence  the  various  forms 
of  cachexia,  and  hence  the  innumerable  vari- 
eties of  complexion,  which  indicate  that  the 
body  has  long  been  suffering  a  morbid 
change  from  an  habitual  moral  disease. 


Art.  Xl.—Ckronik  des  Landes  Dithmar. 
schen.  Von  J.  Hanssen  und  H.  Wolf. 
Hamburg.  1838.  (Chronicle  of  the 
Country  of  Dithmarsch.) 

Wb  mi^  afiirm,  without  fear  of  contradic- 


tion, that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  English 
readers  never  heard  of  the  obscure  district 
of  the  Danish  province  of  Holstein,  called 
Dithmarsch.  This  district  can  nevertheless 
boast  of  achievements  in  its  struggles  for  lib- 
erty which  rival  those  of  the  states  c^  ancient 
Ghreece,  or  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Swiss  in 
the  early  period  of  their  confederation.  These 
are  delineated  by  the  authors  of  the  masterly 
work  before  us  with  an  energy  and  a  warmth 
that  render  the  picture  doubly  attractive.  The 
chroniclers,  after  giving  a  particular  descrip« 
tion  of  this  marshy  tract,  of  the  dykes  con- 
structed  to  defend  it  against  the  sea,  of  the 
antiquities,  manners,  and  customs,  proceed 
to  a  history  of  the  country.  From  the  latter 
we  learn  that  the  Dithmarschers  wero  com- 
bating for  freedom  much  about  the  same  time 
with  the  Swiss  ;  that  they  achieved  victories 
equally  glorious ;  and  that,  when  it  was  no 
longer  possible  for  them  to  maintain  their 
independence  in  a  country  perfectly  flat  and 
wholly  destitute  of  natural  defences,  their 
rulers  allowed  them  to  retain  extensive  privi- 
leges and  liberties,  in  order  to  avoid  exaspe- 
rating them  afresh. 

That  natural  sympathy  which  is  felt  by  the 
English  reader  with  every  nation  which  has 
the  spirit  to  assert  its  independence,  cannot 
fail  to  be  powerfully  excited  in  behalf  of  the 
heroic  inhabitants  of  the  petty  district  of 
Dithmarsch.  It  was  by  the  victories  of 
Bornhdwed,  Oldenwdrden,  and  Hemming, 
stedt,  that  they  more  particularly  signalized 
themselves — all  victones  of  independence, 
and  at  the  same  time  victories  won  by  Ger- 
man over  Danish  blood  ;  for  it  was  invariably 
the  Daned,  who,  prompted  or  assisted  by  the 
counts  of  Holstein,  sought  to  subjugate  this 
httle  Grerraan  tribe.  From  among  these 
heroic  deeds  we  select  the  narrative  of  the 
battle  of  Oldenwdrden,  when,  in  1310,  conse- 
quently only  four  years  after  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  the  Swiss  at  Morgarten,  Count  Gerhard 
of  Holstein  unexpectedly  invaded  the  coun- 
try of  Dithmarsch  with  a  lai^  army. 

**  The  enemy  penetrated  without  resistance 
through  the  strong  barrier  between  the  pres- 
ent churohes  of  Nordhastedt  and  Heide  to 
Hemmingstedt,  and  slaughter  and  plunder 
marked  his  way.  The  Dithmarschers  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms  assembled  in  haste,  and 
marohed  to  oppose  him.  But,  being  twice 
beaten  in  one  day,  their  little  force  was  dis- 
persed, and  Gerhard  pursued  the  fugitives 
into  the  marsh  as  far  as  Oldenwdrden.  Here, 
being  closely  pressed,  they  threw  themselves 
into  the  church,  which  they  barricaded  as 
well  as  time  permitted ;  and  there  they  sought 
to  maintain  themselves  in  hope  of  rehef. 
Count  Giirhard,  enraged  at  this  defence  made 
by  such  a  handiful  of  men,  ordered  the  church 
to  be  fired,  that  he  might  force  them  to  quit 
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that  retreat.  Despairing  of  escape,  they  im- 
plored mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  promised 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  ruler.  Had 
Gerhard  listened  to  the  voite  of  humanity,  he 
might  have  made  himself  master  of  the  coun- 
try at  a  cheap  rate.  •  But,'  savs  Rhymer 
Kock,  *  the  Holsteiners  were  much  too  proud, 
and  would  not  grant  mercy  to  the  poor  Dith- 
marschers.'  The  count,  on  the  contrary, 
ordered  more  fuel  to  be  brought,  to  increase 
the  fury  of  the  fire.  This  was  done.  The 
flames  ascended ;  and  the  lead  with  which 
the  church  was  covered  bqgan  to  melt  and  to 
pour  down  into  the  building.  In  this  emer- 
gency the  besieged,  deeming  it  now  impossi- 
ble to  escape  death,  resolved  that,  as  they 
must  perish,  each  would  do  his  best  to  take  a 
Holsteiner  to  the  grave  along  with  him.  In- 
flamed with  revenge  and  the  rage  of  despair, 
they  hastily  threw  open  the  door  of  the  burn- 
ing edifice,  and  rushed  upon  the  surrounding 
Holsteiners.  Certain  of  victory,  and  not 
dreaming  of  any  change  of  circumstances, 
the  enemy's  force  had  already  dispersed, 
searching  the  houses  and  plundering  the  cof- 
fers of  the  Dithmarschers.  The  few  who  had 
remained  near  the  blazing  church  were  easily 
overpowered ;  and  a  detachment  of  the  foe, 
returning  fatigued  from  foraging  and  laden 
with  booty,  perished  in  like  manner.  Appal- 
led by  the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  the  coun- 
try had  already  given  up  all  resistance ;  but, 
now  that  the  scale  turned  in  fiivor  of  the  van- 
quished, all  who  had  fled  and  concealed 
themselves  came  forth,  and  scoured  the  roads 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  horse,  or  attacked 
such  as  they  fell  in  with  singly.  In  this  man- 
ner twelve  German  princes  and  lords,  and 
upwards  of  2,000  of  their  people,  perished. 
&unt  Gerhard  and  Henry  of  Mecklenburg, 
who,  according  to  military  usaee,  were  at  a 
considerable  distance  with  the  colors,  escaped 
only  by  precipitate  flight.  Great  was  the 
booty  that  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  conquer- 
ors. The  consumed  church  was  rebuilt  on  a 
larger  and  grander  scale,  as  a  monument  of 
the  victory,  and  a  convent  was  founded  at 
Mame  and  amply  endowed.  The  Dith- 
marschers had,  however,  to  lament  the  loss  of 
many  brave  men :  the  unsuccessful  actions 
which  they  had  foueht  with  the  invading 
enemy  had  cost  much  blood,  and  1700  had 
fallen  for  liberty." 

The  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Hemming- 
stedt,  in  1600,  is  more  circumstantial,  and, 
in  the  like  proportion,  more  interesting. 

^  «•  King  John,  returning  in  1499  from  his 
coronation  in  Sweden,  repaired  to  Holstein, 
to  his  brother,  Duke  Frederick,  and  concerted 
with  him  the  means  of  reducing  the  neigh- 
boring  republic,  as  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  such  an  enterprize  seemed  to  both  of  them 
to  have  arrived.  The  first  thing  that  the 
princes  had  to  do  was  to  raise  a  numerous 
army  ;  for  it  was  not  yet  customary  to  keep 
standing  armies,  but,  whenever  a  quarrel 
broke  out,  the  prince,  as  feudal  lord,  sum- 
moned his  nobles  with  their  retainers,  and 


also  such  of  the  commonulty  as  were  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  to  attend  him.  If  the  force 
thus  collected  appeared  insuflficient  to  over- 
power the  enemy,  the  prince  took  into  his 
service  hired  troops,  which  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace  were  immediately  dismissed,  and 
then  continued  to  rove  about  under  the  com- 
mand of  military  adventurers,  till  some  other 
belligerent  state  secured  their  services  by 
pay  or  the  hope  of  plunder.  The  more  the 
martial  spirit  of  nations  diminished,  the  more 
these  mercenaries  were  employed.  In  Ger- 
many, about  this  time,  the  Lansquenets, 
(Landsknechie  or  Lanxenknechte,)  armed  with 
lance  and  sword,  were  particularly  distin- 
guished for  their  valor  and  discipline.  A 
mercenary  force  of  this  kind,  which  acquired 
high  renown  in  the  military  history  of  the 
15th  century,  was  the  Great  Guard,  from 
4000  to  6000  strong.  They  fought  on  foot, 
under  oflicers  of  their  own  election,  and  were 
composed,  as  an  old  chronicler  tells  us,  •  of  all 
the  nations  that  be  under  the  heavens.'  This 
remarkable  body  recruited  itself  from  time  to 
time,  and  thus  subsisted  almost  a  century — a 
proof  that  it  was  an  institution  adapted  to  the 
times.  It  had  gained  a  terrible  renown  by  its 
valor,  and  still  more  by  its  cruelty.  The  pur- 
pose for  which  this  guard  was  engagea  by 
the  princes  was  kept  so  secret,  that  many  of 
the  members  of  the  body  itself  knew  not 
against  whom  they  were  going  to  fight.  This 
was  a  politic  proceeding  on  their  part ;  for,  in 
consequence,  the  ancient  allies  of  the  Dith- 
marschers, Liineburg  and  Hamburg,  who 
might  easily  have  destroyed  those  troops  by 
opening  the  sluice,  suflfered  them  to  pass 
unmolested  through  their  territories  to  Hol- 
stein. The  leader  of  the  Guard,  named  Jiir- 
gen  Slenz,  a  German  gentleman  of  Cologne, 
called  by  the  Dithmarschers  Junker  (Younk- 
er,  equivalent  to  our  squire)  Slenz,  was  re- 
markable for  military  skill  and  hardihood, 
but  above  all  for  his  gigantic  stature.  Grass- 
ing the  Elbe  at  Winsen,  this  force  landed  at 
Eisslingen.  It  was  joined  by  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  knights  and  nobles,  with  their  de- 
pendents, 2000  in  number,  6000  private  sol- 
diers, Danes,  Frieslanders,  and  Schleswig. 
Holsteiners,  together  with  some  thousands  of 
Germans,  under  Adolph  and  Otto,  sons  of 
Gerhard  of  Oldenburg. 

The  emperor,  indeed,  had  but  recently  for- 
bidden  all  participation  in  any  enterprise  un- 
dertaken for  the  conquest  of  Diihmarsch; 
yet  the  hopes  of  a  rich  booty  induced  many 
even  of  the  nobles  of  Germany  to  join  the 
princes.  These  troops  were  further  reinforc- 
ed  by  8000  volunteers,  who  had  never  been 
in  battle,  and  several  thousand  grooms,  so 
that  the  whole  formed  an  army  estimated  by 
most  writers  at  30,000  men—euch  an  army 
as  was  rarely  seen  in  those  days,  and  destin- 
ed to  invade  a  country  which  had  only  7000 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  oppose  to  it. 
Hence  the  little  republic  was  regarded  as 
already  conquered,  and  the  proud  foe  even 
imagined  that  he  should  subdue  it  without 
striking  a  blow.  Nay,  so  confident  of  victo- 
ry were  the  invaders,  that  they  went  to  the 
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combat  as  to  a  festival  or  dance.  Manj  of 
the  nobles,  without  armor,  were  adorned  with 
eold  chains,  and  were  even  accompanied  by 
tneir  younger  sons.  In  order  to  purchase 
booty,  for  that  was  their  grand  object,  many 
carried  with  them  considerable  sums  of  mo- 
ney, and  also  their  signet  rings,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  into  bonds  and  contracts. 
The  army  was  followed  by  empty  waggons, 
destined  to  carry  away  the  spoil  that  should 
be  taken.  Na^,  to  such  a  pitch  did  the  great 
carry  their  inratuation,  that,  anticipating  the 
ecclesiastical  titles  which  awaited  their  re- 
turn to  Denmaric  as  conquerors,  they  be^n 
to  call  one  another,  *  Reverend  Abbot  of  So- 
Toe,^  *  Dean  of  Lund,'  dtc. ;  hence  it  was  af- 
terwards  jocosely  observed,  that  never  had 
80  many  churchmen  been  slain  as  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Hemmingstedt." 

The  Dithmarschers  were  single-handed : 
they  had  no  auxiliaries,  for  Hamburg  and 
Liibeck  were  afraid  to  assist  them.  But 
they  were  resolved  to  defend  themselves; 
their  women  encouraged  them  to  resist  to 
the  utmost,  and  even  joined  their  ranks. 
They  awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy  at  the 
Nordbamme,  and  had  barricaded  that  inlet. 
The  invaders  pursued  a  different  route,  and, 
foithlessly  breaking  the  truce,  entered  unex- 
pectedly at  Windbergen,  where  a  wedding 
was  just  then  celebrating,  as  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace.  From  that  place  the  king 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and 
took  the  principal  town,  Meldorf,  on  the 
steeple  of  whose  church  he  hoisted  the  Dan- 
ish  national  flag,  the  Danebrog.  Such  of 
the  Dithmarschers  as  were  unable  to  escape 
were  put  to  the  sword,  and  women  and  chil- 
dren were  not,  spared. 

«*The  capture  of  Meldorf,  and  the  account 
of  the  slaughter  there,  struck  no  little  terror 
into  the  Dithmarschers  collected  at  Warden. 
Many  were  disposed  to  purchase  life  at  the 
e^eaae  of  liberty ;  nay,   there  were   not 
wanting  even  traitors  base  enough  to  inform 
the  enemy  of  the  sentiments  and  plans  of 
their  countrymen.    Others  advised  that  they 
should  abandon  the  terra  firma  and  retire  to 
Biisum,  whence  they  might  easily  re^in  the 
rest  of  their  territory  when  the  hostile  army 
shcmld  have  dispersed.    Most  of  them,  ne- 
vertheless, declarcMi,  with  undaunted  spirit, 
that  valor  alone  could  preserve  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  country ;  that  in  Meldorf  and 
the  Hohen  Geest  nothing  was  yet  lost  but 
what  they  had  themselves  abandoned  to  the 
enemy.    •  The  principal  point,'  said  they,  •  is 
the  marsh  :  this  belongs  to  us,  and  may  be 
defended  by  arms  and  by  opening  the  sluices. 
The  defeat  of  the  defenceless  people  of  Mel- 
dorf ought  not  to  appal  us  but  to  inflame  our 
revenge.    A  foe  who  violates  the  law  of  na- 
tions by  a  breach  of  the  truce,  cannot  expect 
the  aid  of  the  Lord.    Let  us  remember  the 
achievements  of  our  forefathers.     If  Ck>d 


should  gmnt  us  the  victory,  it  will  be  the 
more  glorious  on  account  of  the  g[reat  supe* 
riority  of  the  enemy  ;  and  if  it  be  his  will  that 
we  should  cease  to  be  a  free  people,  it  were 
better  to  die  like  our  fathers  than  bequeath  ser- 
vitude to  our  children.'  By  such  arguments 
they  animated  each  other  to  the  most  strenu- 
ous resistance,  and  determined  either  to  con- 
quer or  perish. 

"A  lucky  accident  enabled  the  Dithmarsch* 
ers  to  make  preparations  for  receiWng  the 
hostile  army.     Some  spies  sent  out   from 
Meldorf  on  the  15th  of  February  were  taken 
by  them :  and  from  one  of  these,  a  Frieslan- 
der,  whose  life  was  spared  on  condition  of  his 
confessing  the  truth,  they  learned  that  if  was 
the  intention  of  the  princes  to  turn  the  Nor- 
derhamme,  and  to  take  first  Heide  and  then 
Lunden,  in  one  day.    They  immediately  re- 
solved to  cut  oflF  the  communication  between 
Meldorf  and  Hemmingstedt  by  means  of  a 
redoubt.    This  plan  was  proposed  by  Wolf 
Isebrand,  a  shrewd  and  brave  man,  who,  by* 
counselling  this  measure,  and  by  his  activity* 
in  carrying  it  into  effect,  became  the  saviour 
of  his  country.    In  the  following  night,  while 
the  enemy  at  Meldorf  were  indulging  in 
dreams  of  plunder,  the  Dithmarschers,  favored 
by  a  thaw  which  had  set  in,  threw  up  with 
all  possible  despatch  a  redoubt,  making  it  as 
large,  as  high,  and  as  strong  as  they  could. 
The  precise  site  of  this  redoubt  cannot  now 
be  ascertained,  the  ground  having  since  been 
levelled   for   the   purposes  of  agriculture. 
Wolf  Isebrand,  under  whose  direction  the 
work  was  begun  and  finished  in  the  night, 
posted  himself  with  300  men  in  the  redoubt. 
This  handful  of  brave  fellows,  whose  courage 
bordered  on  temerity,  since  they  alone  pro. 
posed  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  till  their 
compatriots  snould  gain  time  to  collect  from 
the  rest  of  the  country,  belonged  to  the  three 
parishes  of  01denw5rden,  Hemmingstedt,  and 
Neuenkirchen.     They  planted  some  field- 
pieces  on  the  rampart,  and,  to  omit  nothing 
that  could  contribute  to  render  them  victon- 
ous,  they  tpok  a  bold  and  virtuous  young 
woman  into  the  fort  with  them,  to  act  as  en- 
sign: because  the   people  of  Wursten  in 
Friesland  had,  in  the  preceding  autumn,  de- 
feated the  Guard  by  means  of  a  young  fe- 
male.   The  damsel  who  ventured  to  be  the 
leader  of  this  daring  band  was  from  Hohen- 
w6rden.      Neocorus  knew  not  her  name; 
Carstens  calls  her  Telse,  daughter  of  Olde 
Kumpens  Hans.    As  she  vowed  everlasting 
celibacy  in  case  of  victory,  so  the  bravo  band 
promised  to  found  with  the  spoil  a  nunnery, 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  name 
they  adopted  for  their  battle-cry. 

"  When  the  eventful  Monday  dawned, 
Nature  appeared  to  be  in  league  with  the 
Dithmarschers.  A  keen  north-west  wind 
blew,  accompanied  with  rain,  hail,  and  sleet. 
The  proposal  of  the  commander-in-chief  to 
wait  another  day  was  nevertheless  rejected, 
and  the  nrmy  put  itself  in  motion  amidst  mar- 
tial music  and  the  discharge  of  cannon.  Fore- 
most,  at  the  head  of  his  Guard,  rode  Junker 
Slenz,  clad  in  annor  glistening  with  gold,  over 
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which  he  wore  a  shirt  of  mail.  Then  came 
the  infantry,  followed  hj  the  cavalry,  and 
the  latter  accompanied  by  the  princes.  The 
artillery  was  partly  in  the  front,  partly  in  the 
rear,  which  was  closed  by  a  countless  train 
of  C€urriages  and  sledges,  some  laden  with 
baggage  and  munitions  of  war,  others  empty 
to  carry  oflf  the  expected  booty.  Athirst  for 
blood  and  plunder,  shouting  *  Wahr  di  Buer, 
de  Oarde  de  kumt  '--(Beware  boors,  the  Guard 
is  coming),  the  enemy  rushed  into  the  marsh. 
Their  courage,  however,  soon  cooled ;  for  the 
army,  battling  with  the  inclement  weather, 
could  proceea  but  very  slowly  upon  the  nar- 
row and  deep  roads.  It  so  happened  that  the 
ditches  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  way 
had  been  cleared  out  only  the  preceding  au- 
tumn;  and  neither  men  nor  horses  could 
without  extreme  difficulty  get  through  the  mud 
which  had  been  thrown  up  from  them,  and 
which,  softened  by  the  thaw  and  well  trod- 
den the  night  before  by  the  Dithmarschers 
in  their  operations  at  the  redoubt,  rendered 
the  todA  almost  impassable.  Nearly  exhaust- 
ed with  their  short  march,  the  soldiers  heart- 
ily wished  that  they  might  soon  be  at  Geest. 
Suddenly,  the  foremost  of  them  perceived  the 
redoubt,  raised  as  if  by  magic ;  and  a  brisk 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketiy,  which  opened 
upon  them,  did  fearful  execution.  Everv 
shot  upon  the  densely  crowded  mass,  which 
could  not  move  on  either  side,  was  sure  to 
tell ;  and  the  Dithmarschers  plied  their  guns 
with  equal  skill  and  rapidity.  In  vain  the 
enemy  brought  up  theirs,  ana  directed  them 
against  the  fort ;  for  the  rain  made  them 
nearly  unserviceable. 

"In  this  emergency,  the  advanced  guard 
laid  their  long  spears  across  the  ditches, 
threw  upon  them  planks  and  hurdles,  brought 
for  the  purpose,  to  be  used  in  case  of  need ; 
and  thus  part  of  the  Guard  were  enabled  to 
deploy  on  either  side.  But  their  hopes  of  ^ 
forming  here  in  regular  order  of  battle,  and 
thus  advancing  with  greater  confidence  to  the 
attack  of  the  redoubt,  were  disappointed :  for 
the  number  of  ditches  prevented  waj  kind  of 
ordor.  Encouraged  by  their  confusion,  some 
of  the  Dithmarschers  made  a  sortie,  and  en- 
deavored  to  dismount  the  enemy's  artillery. 
Several  fell,  partly  by  the  fire  of  their  own 
people,  and  the  others  retreated  to  the  re- 
doubt :  but,  at  length,  reinforced  by  tho  men 
of  Wakenhusen,  who  had  hastened  to  their 
succor,  they  accomplished  their  purpose,  and 
the  enemy's  guns  were  dismounted  or  thrown 
into  the  ditches.  This  increased  the  confii- 
sion  in  the  army,  and  every  one  was  aware 
that  nothing  but  a  rapid  flank  movement 
could  enable  them  to  turn  the  Dithmarschers 
and  rescue  themselves  from  their  perilous  po- 
sition ;  for  the]^  could  not  advance,  and  flight 
seemed  impossible.  The  multitude  of  the  m- 
vaders  effected  their  own  destruction.  The 
Guard  now  endeavored  to  turn  the  redoubt. 
No  sooner  did  Wolf  Isebrand  perceive  their 
intention  than  he  rushed  out  of  the  redoubt  at 
the  head  of  his  300  heroes,  upon  the  30,000 
adversaries,  with  u  hardihood  akin  to  mad- 
ness.   Twice  did  the  enemy,  ^iff  with  cold. 


and  stickinfl;  fiist  in  the  mud,  repel  their  at- 
tack ;  but  the  third  time  they  broke  in  among 
them,  reversing  the  battle-cry  of  their  foes, 
and  shoutine, '  Beware  Guard,  the  boors  are 
coming.'  £ire-foot,  and  without  defensive 
armor,  they  leaped  to  and  fro,  by  means  of 
their  long  poles,  acrosa  the  ditches,  and  threw 
great  numbers  of  their  opponents,  exhausted 
by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  without 
difficulty  into  tlie  water.  Junker  Slenz,  as 
brave  in  combat  as  he  was  arrogant  before, 
made  every  possible  effort  to  save  the  honor 
of  the  Guard,  and  to  encourage  his  men  to  re- 
sist the/assailants.  He  shunned  no  danger, 
and  where  the  battle  ra^ed  the  fiercest,  th^re 
he  was  to  be  found.  The  '  ereat  Rhymer  of 
Wiemerstedt,'  so  we  are  told,  went  up  to  him, 
and  thrust  his  spear  with  such  force  into  the 
mail-shirt  of  the  general,  that  the  head,  bent 
with  the  shock,  was  left  sticking  in  his  ar- 
mor. Two  others,  cominj^  to  his  assistance, 
struck  the  brave  warrior  from  his  horse  with 
the  spear,  despatched  him  with  a  halbert,and 
tumbled  him  into  a  ditch.  With  the  death  of 
their  leader  the  courage  of  the  Guard  com- 
pletely forsook  them ;  every  one  ^'as  now  in- 
tent only  on  saving  his  own  life.  But  by  this 
time  the  dhneer  was  fearfully  increased.  For, 
the  moment  tne  first  shot  was  fired  from  the 
redoubt,  the  men  left  to  guard  the  dykes  in 
the  parish  of  Nordermeldorf  opened  the 
sluices.  The  water,  driven  inland  by  the 
north-west  wind,  speedily  rose,  and  soon  not 
a  trace  of  a  road  was  visible  to  any  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  country. 

"  The  invincible  Guard  fled  with  the  utmost 
precipitation,  and  fain  would  the  rest  of  the 
army  have  followed  them;  but  it  was  so 
hemmed  in  that  any  rapid  movement  was  im- 
practicable. Fields  and  ditches  were  not  to 
be  distinguished ;  the  cavalry  could  not  stir 
frem  the  spot ;  and  the  innumerable  waggons, 
mostly  abandoned  by  the  drivers,  were  im- 
moveably  fixed  in  the  slough.  Despair  now 
seized  the  luckless  invaders.  At  the  rear 
flight  was  impossible ;  on  their  flanks  were 
the  ditches,  and  the  yet  rising  inundation; 
and  in  front  the  enemy,  whose  numbers  were 
continually  receivinfffresh  accessions  of  per- 
sons of  both  sexes.  Thus  all  was  lost ;  nay, 
there  was  not  even  any  chance  of  escape  by 
flight.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  re- 
maining  in&ntry,  whom  the  incensed  Dith- 
marschers attacked  on  the  dispersion  of  the 
Guard,  struck  with  terror,  lost  all  their  ener- 
gy and  were  incapable  of  resistance.  The 
rout  soon  became  general.  Great  part  of 
those  who  escaped  the  sword  found  their 
grave  in  the  ditches,  or  were  crushed  or 
trampled  to  death  in  the  bootless  attempt  at 
flight.  In  vain  did  the  horse,  in  the  rear  of 
the  infantry,  strive  to  assist  theto ;  for  the 
least  movement  on  either  side  consigned  man 
and  beast  to  destruction  in  th3  ditches,  hid- 
den from  sight  by  the  general  inundation. 
Thus  the  brave  cavalry  were  forced  to  look 
on  inactive  ai  the  slaughter  and  drowning  of 
the  whole  of  the  infantry,  till  it  came  to  their 
turn,  and  the  carnage  began  in  their  own 
midst.     The  Dithmarschers  at  firet  aimed 
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chieflj  at  wounding  the  horaea,  and  in  all 

Quarters  were  heard  shouts  of  *  Schom  den 
fatif  $chlae  de  Perde''—*  Spare  the  man«  slay 
the  horses.'    The  animals,    wounded    with 
pikes  or  musket- balls,  ungovernable  by  spur 
or  bridle,  caused  great   destruction  among 
their  riders,  throwing  them  off  and  trampling 
upon  them,  or  plunging  along  with  them  into 
the  ditches.    Then  arose  fearful  and  heart- 
rending shrieks  from  the   d>ing  and   the 
wounded,  and  those  who,  as  N^)corus  ex- 
presses it,  <saw  nothing  before  their  eyes  but 
that    insatiable    life-devourer,    Death' — (se 
segen  nichts  anders  vor  ehren  Ogen  alsz  den 
unersettlichen    Leventfreter,    den    Dooth), 
mingled  with  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  clash 
of  weapons,  the  uproar  of  the  flying,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  conquerors,—  *  Slay  the  man  and 
spare  the  horses.'    Now,  that  the  victory  was 
DO  longer  doubtful,  the  desire  of  booty  in- 
duced the  Dithmarschers  to  reverse  their  for- 
mer cry.    The  smoke  from  the  powder,  the 
steam  from  the  horses,  together  with   the 
splashing  of  the  mud,  snow,  and  fog,  produced 
so  thick  a  darkness  that  friend  and  foe  could 
scarcely  discern  one  another.     Some  of  the 
cavalry  in  the  formost  ranks  escaped  through 
the  ditches  filled  with  carcases ;  the  rearmost, 
it  is  said,  by  opening  a  way  through  the  over- 
thrown waggons  and  sledges,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  garrison  left  at  Meldorf,  which 
hastened  to  their  succor.    In  this  manner,  as 
it  is  supposed.  King  John  and  Duke  Frederick 
also  escaped*    In  the  space  of  three  hours  the 
bold  peasants  had  aUsost  entirely  annihilated 
the  powerful  army  befbre  which  the  Swedes 
had  trembled— a  mere  handful  to  so  many 
thousands.    This  event  is  rendered  credible 
solely  by  the  attendant  circumstances;  for 
the  conquerors  themselves  were  filled  with 
amnzemcmt  when  they  beheld  the  multitude 
of  dead  bodies  which  covered  the  field  of  bat- 
tle.   After  the  inundation  had  subsided,  they 
found  that  very  few  of  the  dead  had  perished 
by  wounds,  most  of  them  having  been  drown- 
ed unhurt  in  the  water.    The  number  of  those 
who  fell  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty ;  but 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  may  be  estimated  with- 
out  exaggeration  at  fiom  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  men ;   for  it  was  only  by  far  the 
smaller  part  of  the  army  that  returned  to 
Holstein.    Upwards  of  four  hundred  of  the 
SchleswiK-Holslein  nobility  and  gentry  died 
on  the  field  of  battle :  among  these  were  Hans 
von  Ahle/eld,  the  standard-bearer,  with  ten 
of  his  kinsmen ;  four  Ranzaus,  and  among 
them  Broide,  brother   of  John,  afterwards 
General  Ranzaus;  four  Buchwalds,  and  many 
foreign  gentlemen.    Even  the  two  princes  of 
Oldenburg,  the  king's  cousins,  never  returned 
homt\    The  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  HoU 
stein  were  plunged  into  a  general  mourning 
for  the  dead. 

"The  loss  of  the  Dithmarschers  was  ifloon- 
siderable.  Not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  na- 
lives,  and  eight  foreigners,  fell  on  their  side 
in  the  three  hours'  fight ;  and,  inchidmf:  thoFC 
slaughtered  at  Meldorf,  and  the  slam  during 
the  whole  war,  they  had  only  about  ihr^ 
hundred  dead  to  mourn  for.    After  the  um- 


versal  rout  and  flight  of  the  enemy,  the 
Dithmarsches  hastened  from  the  whole  coun- 
try to  the  field  of  battle,  and  plundered  the 
fallen  foes.  The  women,  too,  came  in  great 
numbers,  and  helped  to  collect  the  booty. 
Every  individual  who  still  showed  signs  of 
life  was  despatched  by  the  exasperated  con- 
juerors,  wiio,  in  their  rag(»,  even  mangled  the 
inanimate  bodies.  Stripped  stark  naked,  and 
many  of  them  mutilated,  the  carcases  of  the 
gentry  and  all  the  cavalry  were  left  lying 
among  the  dead  horses  on  the  field  of  battle^ 
a  prey  to  rapacious  beasts  and  birds.  In  vain 
did  several  noble  families,  the  Ranzaus,  for 
instance,  solicit  permission  to  bury  the  bodies 
of  their  kinsmen.  For  years  the  ditches  were 
filled  with  the  bones  of  the  slain— melanchb- 
ly  memorials  of  the  disaster  of  the  Holstein- 
ers  and  the  Danes,  as  well  as  the  ir reconcile- 
able  antipathy  of  the  Dithmarschers  to  the 
gentry.  Some  thousands  of  the  infantry  were 
meanwhile  buried ;  and  the  few  who,  on  the 
day  after  the  battle,  were  found  surviving^ 
among  the  dead  had  their  lives  spared  by  the 
conquerors. 

^The  booty  was  immense.  At  Meldorf 
the  Dithmarschers  found  the  tables  laid,  and 
broached  the  wine-casks  of  the  king : 

Se  drunken  und  seden  ehme  gnte  Nacht, 
De  ohn?n  den  Win  dat  hadde  gebracbi.^  ' 

Among  the  spoil  was  found  the  DanebrOg 
standard,  fiver  since  the  time  of  Waldemar 
II.  (in  whose  campaign  in  E^thonia  it  is  said 
to  have  fallen,  as  a  token  of  victory^  from 
heaven)  this  standard  had  accompanied  the 
army,  as  a  sacred  protection,  in  all  important 
military  expeditions,  and  was  solemnly  de- 
livered to  every  new  king  of  Denmark  by  the 
archbishop  of  Lundt  on  t\king  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance. When  Hans  Ahlefeld,  the  standard- 
bearer,  was  killed,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dithmarschers.  It  was  probably  taken  by  an 
inhabitant  of  the  parish  of  Olden w6rden ; 
for,  on  the  division  of  the  colors  among  se- 
veral churches,  where  they  were  placed  over 
the  altars  as  memorials  of  the  victory,  the 
Danebrog  was  allotted  to  the  church  of  01- 
denwdrden.  Perhaps,  however,  this  distinction 
might  have  been  conferred  on  Oldenworden 
because  the  people  of  that  ]'luce,  conjointly 
with  those  ol  Hemmingstedt  and  Neuenkir- 
chen,  had  fought  most  heroically  for  freedom ; 
perhaps  Wolf  Isebrand,  the  deliver*T  of  his 
country,  was  a  native  of  Oldenworden,  and 
thus  the  standard  accompanied  him  thither ; 
or  it  may  have  been  in  honor  of  the  maiden 
of  Hohenworden  that  this  sacred  relic  was 
given  to  her  church,  to  perpetuate  the  memo« 
ry  of  her  heroism." 

Surely  these  deeds  deserve  to  be  as  gene- 
rally kno^n  as  the  achievements  of  the  Swiss 
in  behalf  of  their  independence. 


»  They  drank,  and  merrilv  bade  him  good  bye, 
Who  had  brougiitllie  wine  for  their  revelry. 
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Aet.  Xn. — Chrammaire  Turke :  preddi  d^un 
discours  pr^liminaire  aw  la  langue  el  la 
liUirature  des  Nations  Orienlales :  avec 
un  vocabukare  volumineux,  des  dialogues, 
un  recueil  d*exlraits  en  prase  et  en  vers : 
et  enyichie  de  plusieurs  planches  litkogra- 
phiquesy  extraites  de  manuscrits  andens  et 
modernes.  Par  Arthur  Lumley  Davids, 
Membre  de  la  Soci6t^  Asiatique  de  Paris, 
&c  d^c.  Traduite  de  i'Anglais  par  Ma- 
dame Sarah  Davids,  Mere  de  I'Auteur. 
4to.  pp.  214.     London.  1836^ 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  work  before  tis  as- 
Burning  a  shape  that  permits  us  to  lay  it  be- 
fore our  readers ;  and  rejoice  to  find  that  a 
subjecr,  which  but  a  short  time  since  would 
have  been  passed  over  with  indifference  by 
all  but  the  initiated  few,  has  now  become  sut- 
flcicntly  popular  in  our  own  country  to  merii 
and  meet  with  deserved  encouragement,  and 
even  to  induce  a  translation  into  the  French 
language.  There  it  is  calculated  to  assume 
its  proper  place,  by  the  side  of  M.  de  Jau- 
bert's  volume  ;  and  to  receive  for  its  clear- 
ness and  perspicacity  the  applause  of  our  in- 
telligent neighbory,  ever  active  in  the  pro- 
fbundest  researches  of  history  and  of  lan- 
guage, to  an  extent  that  might  reasonably 
stimulate  Britain  to  a  wider  rivalry  tlian  she 
has  yet  attempted. 

To  the  merits  of  the  work  itself,  as  a  Gram- 
mar  of  the  Turkish  languages,  no  doubt  is 
due  a  considerable  portion  of  the  success  it 
has  obtained.  The  juncture,  too,  was  favor- 
able to  its  appearance ;  we  mean,  in  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view.  The  terrors  of  alarmists 
at  the  gigantic  designs  of  Russia  on  the  east- 
ern portion  of  our  own  empire  had  attracted 
a  considerable  degree  of  interest  to  the  exist- 
ing  state  of  Asia :  and,  though  the  panic,  as 
natural, was  found  to  be  exaggerated,  a  strong 
light  was  thrown  upon  the  nature  and  tenure 
of  our  Indian  possessions,  and,  though  inci- 
dentally, upon  general  Asia  also.  The 
former  inquiry  showed  us  with  distinctness 
alike  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  our 
position  in  Hindostan  :  the  power  of  mind 
oyer  masses,  of  discipline  over  iiTegularity, 
civilization  over  ignorance,  and  of  improve, 
went  over  fatuitous  supioeness.  It  taught  m 
also  the  very  weakness  of  our  strength  in  the 
gradual  diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst  the 
governed,  till  the  mythos  of  antiquity  convey- 
ed one  more  lesson  to  our  senses,  and  conJL 
dence  in  native  opinion  ceased  to  be  the  in- 
ert mountain-heap  which  the  prostrate  Ence- 
ladus  of  India  might  one  day  in  his  struggles 
overturn  from  the  very  foundations. 

But  the  apprehension  that  was  found  to  be 
somewhat  too  strongly  excited  for  Hindostan 
proper,  had  a  stranger  support  beyond  the 


immediate  limits  of  our  sway^  The  wastes 
that  in  Asia  interpose  their  quietude  between 
kingdoms,  and  oder,  in  the  silence  and  soli- 
lude  of  nature,  a  breathmg-place  and  barrier 
to  the  restless  ambition  of  man,  were  theo 
beheld  wakening  into  the  novel  existence  of 
a  European  league ;  and  the  breath  of  Euro- 
pean policy  was  detaching  and  stining  up  the 
very  sands  of  the  desert  to  overwhelm  or  un- 
dermine  our  Indian  Empire.  The  irames  of 
Russian  enterprize  were  spread  over  Persian 
ground,  and  diplomacy  formed  a  rail-road 
through  Talary  towards  China.  Nor  was 
this  all ;  an  Eastern  Empire  the  Muscovite, 
in  his  sober  moments,  knew  to  be  a  splendid 
fallacy ; — ^the  name  of  power  with  the  reaiHy 
of  w(  akness,  unless  some  additional  and  near- 
er point  offered  2^  fulcrum  for  sustaining  the 
wide  extent  of  his  exertion.  Russia,  though 
willing  to  acquire  territory,  was  not,  in  truth, 
desirous  of  relapsing  into  an  Eastern  Power : 
dazzled,  but  not  blinded  by,  the  gorgeoua 
dreams  of  Gather tne^  her  successors  thought 
rather  of  consolidating  their  sway :  the  Black 
Sea  was  an  open  passage  into  the  heart  of 
their  home,  and  Alexander  saw,  and  Nicholas 
seized,  in  Turkey  itself,  but  "/Ae  key  of  his 
oum  house." 

A  voice,  to  which  we  ourselves  were  the 
first  to  call  attention,  awakened  England 
from  her  passive  state.  Already,  and  before 
it,  the  keen  eye  of  her  military  minister  had 
seen  the  tendency  of  Muscovite  politics,  and 
the  mad  infatuation  of  Turkish  imbcK^ility 
and  presumption :  but  "  the  bow  had  burst 
from  his  hands."  Russian  intrigue,  Greek 
independence,  and  English  liberality,  mani- 
fest in  a  sudden  and  somewhat  incongruous 
love  for  loans  and  classics,  had  done  their 
worst,  as  usual,  at  Navarino :  Turkey,  with- 
out armies,  fleets,  money,  resources,  patnot- 
ism,  enthusiasm,  military  skill,  instituUons,  or 
government ;  with  nothing,  indeed,  but  insu. 
laied  bravery,  the  sense  of  wrong,  and  the 
weak  shield  of  a  just  cause,  rushed  into  con- 
test against  a  prepared  enemy  in  the  hope  of 
leading  the  van  of  Europe :  that  hope  was 
vain  ;  and  she  sunk,  undone,  with  the  bitter 
consciousness  too  late  that  all  had  been  fore- 
seen, foretold  her,  and  fatally  disregarded. 
Unaccustomed  to  the  nicer  complications 
and  hidden  wheels  of  European  fiolicy,  the 
Sultan  glanced  on  the  course  of  the  tide  with- 
out thinking  of  its  undercurrent.  He  looked 
too,  not  at  his  kingdom,  but  at  himself;  and 
thou^t  that  he  who  had  done  so  much  might 
do  more.  He  forgot  that  his  deeds  had  been 
hitherto  but  undoings;  and,  having  just 
planted  new  institutions,  he  attempted  to 
gather  fruits  from  them — they  were  bitter 
enough ! 

In  the  fatal  errors  of  Makmoud  he  wza  en- 
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couraged  by  mistaking,  from  its  subtlety,  the 
policy  of  Austria  :  that  policy  has  never  yet 
beeo  explained  :  it  was  neither  the  consum. 
mate  wisdom  which  its  highly-gifted  framer 
believed  it,  nor  the  folly  and  vacillation,  or 
treachery,  ascribed  to  it  by  others.  The 
&ult  was  not  in  the  scheme^  but  in  Us  applu 
cation;  with  an  European  power  it  could 
scarcely  have  failed  ;  but  with  an  AnaMcy  its 
success  was  impossMe,  But  one  statesman 
in  Europe,  out  of  Russia,  understood  the  ge* 
nixis  of  Eastern  despotism  :  Wellington  was 
lighted ;  and  the  profound  skill  in  combina- 
tion,— ^foresight,  and  judgment  of  MeHernich, 
were  rendered  worse  than  nugatory : — ^for 
Turkey,  the  man  had  armed^  but  not  the 
time. 

It  is  not  here  the  place  to  discuss  the  course 
of  the  Austrian  diplomatist.  We  reserve  the 
consideration  for  a  future  opportunity ;  but, 
we  must  repeat,  it  has  never  been  fairly 
rated.  It  watches  all,  prepares  for  all,  and 
fears  all,  but  meets  all ;  it  never  vacillates,  but 
never,  proceeds :  its  momiewliam  is  that  of  a 
pendulum,  derived,  not  imparting  ;  its  might 
is  inertness ;  its  weight,  a  mere  poise.  It 
balances  amidst  action,  and  acts  but  to  neu- 
tralize ;  its  own  motions  are,  simply,  to  im- 
pede its  own  progress  :  buried  in  complica- 
tions to  preserve  unity,  it  never  cordially 
joins,  nor  cordially  opposes ;  and,  with  this 
peculiar  but  ungenerous  selfishness,  it  is 
never  misled  but  always  misleading,  and 
misunderstood,  and  misrepresented.  Had 
,Jdahmoud  been  Metiemich,  Turkey  had  out- 
witted her  circumventor ;  had  McUemich 
been  Mahmoud^  Russian  arms  and  arts  had 
been  paralyzed  on  their  own  soil. 

Though  seemingly  discrepant,  this  political 
view  is  not  unconnected  with  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  nor  with  the  considerations  to  which 
it  applies ;  and  these  are  not  confined  to  Tur- 
key. The  tribes  from  which  this  latter 
power  is  descended,  and  with  which  she  still 
retains  the  affinity  of  language,  yet  wander 
through  the  wide  plains  of  Tatary,  the  des- 
tined tool?,  and  prey,  of  the  Muscovite.  To 
Europe  their  existence  is  scarcely  known ;  to 
France  alone,  and  her  science-seeking  sons, 
their  language  has  been  an  object  of  cu- 
riosity :  while  to  England,  whose  interest  is 
connected  with  theirs,  for  these  last  are  but 
the  steps  to  our  Eastern  throne,  the  one  and 
the  other  are  a  tabula  rasa :  neither  national 
pride,  rivalship,  nor  palpable  inferionty, 
have  roused  us  to  emulate  our  active  neigh- 
bors in  this  field.  De  Gwgnes,  Visdetou, 
and  RemMsat  have  no  competition  to  fearfrom 
English  inquiry*  History,  antiquity,  science, 
language,  policy,  all  here  are  abandoned  to 
the  Gaul  or  the  Muscovite.  The  interests 
we  should  consult^  and  the  ties  ve  abould  lorm, 


to  balance  the  desert-tribes  against  their  and 
our  barbarian  enemy,  are  beyond  the  sphere 
of  an  Einglish  vision  :  we  prate  of  history, 
and  disregard  its  sources ;  of  philology,  and 
derive  it  from  derivation ;  of  science,  yet 
shun  its  research.  A  nobleman  is  martyr, 
ed  for  some  chests  of  tea  at  Macao :  a  soL 
dier  carries  steam  to  the  Indus  ;  but  the  great 
wall  and  the  Himmaleyah  are  the  boundaries 
of  trade,  and  suffice,  therefore,  to  bar  our 
scientific  and  political  visk>n  of  Tatary,  shut 
up  as  we  are  in  the  "  happy  valley"  of  ig- 
norance ! 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  we  can 
undoubtedly  point  to  numerous  instances  of 
hazardous  enterprise  in  those  very  regions  : 
bdividual  exertions,  that  only  establish  the 
general  rule  ;  since  what  British  spirit  and 
daring  have  achieved  when  unassisted,  in- 
dicates the  successes  to  be  expected  from  an 
organized  course  of  proceeding.  But  our 
own  view  for  the  present  must  seek  only  the 
the  literary  field,  and  the  sole  champion 
there,  to  the  honor  and  disgrace  of  our  lite- 
rature and  endowed  societies  be  it  spoken, 
a^>pears  in  a  youth  of  20.  Shunning  the 
safe  obscurity  of  Societies'  Transactions  and 
papers,  rudu  indigestaque  moles,  Asthttb. 
LuMLET  DsLviDS  camc  forth,  with  a  cotifi. 
dence  which  his  talents  fully  justified,  to  pro. 
claim  to  the  English  public  that  one  path  of 
learning  still  remained  for  them  to  attempt. 
The  **  preliminary  discourse"  to  his  Turkish 
Grammar  combines  all  that  is  novel  in  foreign 
works  on  the  subject,  and  though  the  philo. 
logical  accuracy  of  his  studies,  and  the  wide 
extent  of  his  reading  on  this  point,  are  in 
themselves  astonishing,  and  would  liave  been 
admirable  even  at  the  allotted  ihree-seore  and 
ten  of  human  existence,  we  are  still  more 
struck  with  the  maturity  of  judgment  mani* 
fest  in  the  selection  of  subjects  and  details ; 
the  cummen  with  which  these  are  examined ; 
and  the  sound  conclusions,  for  we  cannot  call 
them  theories,  deduced  from  existing  infor- 
mation. There  is  nothing  jejune  and  hastily 
fancied ;  no  buo3rancy  of  youth's  inexcusable 
presumption;  no  arrogance  towards  those 
who  had  preceded  him  in  his  labor.  He  is 
not  elevated  at  correcting  even  some  slips 
made  by  Remusat,  a  name  endeared  to  Ori- 
ental learning ;  yet,  with  all  humility,  we  are 
somewhat  inclined  to  doubt  in  our  own  mind 
this  learned  Frenchman's  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  Chinese,  at  least  if  his  version  of 
lu-Kiao-ld  be  taken  as  the  test  But  we  say 
this  with  no  feeling  of  depreciation :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  only  the  shallow  and  ignorant 
that  fear  to  launch  out  boldly,  lest  their  errors 
should  be  fatal  to  their  reputation :  M,  de 
Remusat  could  not  fear  this  :  and,  as  regards 
any  science,  even  erroneous  information  is 
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better  than  none,  for  it  provokes  inquiry,  to 
elicit  Truth.  But  M.  de  Remusai  is  above 
our  censure,  or  our  praise  ;  and  he  is  unfor- 
tunately beyond  it  now.  In  him  France  has 
lost  one  of  her  ablest  scholars ;  Europe  and 
the  World  one  of  their  wisest  teachers.  He 
is  dead — but  hosts  of  admhring  disciples 
crowd  along  the  track  which  their  great 
master  trod,  eager  to  vindicate  his  labors  by 
their  own :  be  is  dead,  but  Learning  still  sur- 
vives, to  orown  the  silver  hairs  of  her  unri- 
valled Syhestre  de  Sacy. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  soundness  of  Mr. 
Davids^  conclusions  and  we  shall  adduce  an 
kiftance  of  this  ;  the  nnore  remarkable  as  it 
.  is  blended  with  an  error  in  the  premises, 
which  in  truth  is  not  his,  but  arising  from  the 
unfortunate  prevailing  system  of  neglecting 
the  genuine  sources  of  inquiry  and  resting 
content  with  superficial  information,  however 
slightly  or  suspiciously  acquired.  In  com- 
bating successfully  M,  Remusat'^s  opinion 
of  the  Nestarians  having  furnished  the  char- 
acters of  the  Ouighours,  Mr,  Davids  ob- 
serves that  "  the  resemblance  of  the  latter  to 
the  Zend  is  greater  than  to  the  Syriac :  and 
when,"  he  continues,  "we  xemember  the 
connection  of  the  ancient  followers  of  Zer- 
dusht  with  Tatary,  if  indeed  this  country 
was  not  the  birth-place  of  their  religion,  it 
does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  Zend  and 
Ou'ghour  had  thSe  same  origin."  And  he 
proceeds  with  singular  felicity  of  distinction  : 
^the  resemblance  of  the  Spraic  to  the 
Oufghour  is  more  apparent  than  real;  that  of 
the  Otdghour  to  the  Zend  is  more  real  than 
apparent.  In  the  latter  the  different  mode 
of  joining  the  letters  prevents  a  whole  page 
of  Zend  and  Ouighour  from  producing  to 
the  eye  the  same  effect  as  a  separate  com- 
parison of  the  letters.  In  the  former,  the 
the  connection  of  the  letters  presents  an  ef- 
fect that  does  not  really  exist.^* 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Davids  was  correct  m 
his  remark  as  to  the  greater  similarity  of  the 
characters  :  but  we  cannot  but  regret  that  his 
premature  decease  prevented  so  able  and 
ardent  a  scholar  from  extending  his  re- 
searches  farther  into  a  subject  so  manifestly 
unexamined  as  that  of  writing.  A  few  vagoe 
and  contradictory  statements  from  the  an- 
cients, inconsistent  not  less  with  each  other 
than  with  what  we  know  to  be  facts,  are  all 
that  we  possess  on  this  important  head  :  and 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  some  unprejudiced 
scholar,  of  all  the  great  names  that  adorn 
our  literature,  should  enter  upon  the  question 
in  a  spirit  of  acute,  we  had  almost  said  seep- 
iicalj  inquiry.  Should  this  hint  be  neglected, 
we  may  be  tempted  hereafter  to  show  that 
there  exist  strong  grounds  for  doubting  all  that 
we  possess  of  information  on  the  sujlwct :  but 


our  more  immediate  business  is  with  another 
portion  of  the  volume* 

Mr.  Davids'  remarks  on  the  singularity  of 
the  Owghovr  possessing  a  verbal  auxiliary 
m  tho  compound  tenses  whilst  the  auxiliary 
itself  has  no  separate  existence  in  their 
tongue ;  though  it  remains  the  verb  substan- 
tive  of  its  derivative  language,  the  modem 
Osmanli,  or  pure  Turkish.  "  At  what  period, 
and  from  whence  then,"  he  asks,  "  did  the 
Osmatilis  obtain  this  important  addition  to 
their  grammatical  system  ?  If  the  verb  existed 
in  the  primitive  dialect,  why  has  it  become 
extinct?  If  it  had  existed  in  the  Ouighour ^ 
should  we  not  find  some  traces  of  its  use  ? 
And  if,  at  a  more  recent  period,  it  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Osmanlisy  how  has  it  been  so  gene- 
rally  introduced,  not  only  in  the  written  dia- 
lect, but  also  in  that  which  is  spoken  by  all 
classes  ?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  appears,  since  the  same  singularity  is 
found  in  other  languages  :  for  to  answer  one 
difficulty  by  another,  similar,  is  only  to  show 
that  two  exist,  instead  of  one  ;  a  process  that 
by  no  means  approximates  to  a  solution.  In 
fkct,  like  the  confluence  of  Latin  n^atives, 
they  only  strengthen  the  n^ation  of  our 
knowledge.  To  reply,  that  they  belong  to 
an  older  tongue,  without  bringing  proof  of 
this,  is  but  to  shift  the  difficulty  by  begging 
the  question  :  and  who  can  say  what  is  that 
ohier  tongue  t  Is  it  of  necessity  lost,  because 
we  are  not'aware  of  it  ?  Or  is  it  in  exist- 
ence, to  our  own  knowledge,  and  we  leave  it 
unexamined  ?  Our  own  opinion  decidedly 
leans  to  the  latter  answer ;  and  this,  from  no 
hurried  consideration  of  the  subject.  We 
are  satisfied  that  every  language  that  existed 
has  left  some  traces  behind — 4hat  these  are 
more  numerous  than  generally  imagined — 
and  that  they  are  sufficiently  so  to  account  for 
the  adoption,  adaptation,  aini  formation  of 
every  civilized,  i.  e.  cultivated  language  ex- 
isting over  the  globe. 

This  theory  is  bold,  and  may  seem  pre- 
sumptuous, but  it  is  a  presumption,  we  opine, 
fully  borne  out  by  facts.  If  we  follow  the 
course  of  languages,  simply  and  carefully, 
with  minds  divesteil  of  early  and  narrow 
prepossessions,  derived  from  those,  who,  if  we 
candidly  consider,  could  not  and  did  not  posi 
sess  the  requisite  information ;  and  conse- 
quently could  not  impart  it,  had  they  even 
b^n  free^  which  they  assuredly  were  not, 
from  the  vulgar  vanity  of  referring  all  to 
themselves  : — if,  we  repeat  it,  we  sit  down 
candidly  to  examine  the  proofs  which  lan- 
guages have  left  of  their  existence  and  com- 
bination, we  shall  find  these,  the  more  closely 
we  examme,  tally  the  more  perfectly  with 
history,  the  better  we  become  ac<piainted 
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with  it.  But  the  inquiry  must  be  commeDced 
in  a  cosmopolitan  spirit,  uot  an  exclusive  oue, 
— to  receive  every  fact,  whencesoever  it 
comes,  and  whether  militating  for  or  against 
any,  and  every,  preconceivea  theory,  notion, 
impressior,  or  system,  or  whatever  else  we 
may  choose  to  term  our  own  imaginings — 
and  the  test  of  such  facts  will  be,  tl^r  l^ing 
supported  by,  and  supporting,  or  even  de- 
stro3ring,  other  evidence ;  for  apparent  con- 
tradictions, like  oppositions  in  the  arch^  sup- 
port the  key-stone  of  Truth:  rules  have 
exceptions,  and  necessarily  ;  for  rules  are 
derwedf  exceptions  are  principles.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  indolently  concede  to 
certain  nations  the  possession  of  primitive 
tongues  without  examining,  where  are  we  to 
slop  ?  At  least  twenty  claim  a  priority  over 
the  rest,  not  two  of  the  twenty  will  bear  close 
investigation. 

The  question  is  too  long  and  too  complex 
in  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  complications 
wherewith  ignorance  or  levity  has  interwoven 
it,  to  enter  upon  in  our  present  limited  paper. 
But  it  is  one  that  must  be  discussed  before 
we  can  make  any  further  progiess  in  the 
liisiory  of  Niilions  and  Languages.  Why 
have  we  been  so  .ong  stationary  hitherto  ?  Is 
it  Doty  because,  in  dl  human  probability,  we 
have  hitherto  followed  a  wrong  or  insufficient 
course  1  Because,  figuratively  speaking,  in 
our  partiality  for  ancient  systems,  we  have 
employed  numbers  instead  oUetters :  because, 
Jike  some  mathematicians,  till  recently,  the 
novelty  of  the  calculus  prejudiced  us  against 
its  efficiency ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  highest  results  are  wanting.  Glance  un. 
dismayed  over  the  formidable  volumes  of 
Adelungf  and  see  how  feeble  in  portions  is 
even  that  mighty  monument  of  human  labor 
and  research.  Recall  the  names  of  the  most 
learned  of  living  men,  and  see  how  slow  the 
steps  of  their  advances ;  how  imperfect  the 
master-pieces  even  of  these,  the  mightie^^t  of 
the  earth — ^with  all  the  stores  of  antiquity 
behind  them;  with  all  the  wisdom  of  modern 
times  around  ;  with  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
present  hour  at  their  feet,  what  is  their  for- 
ward progress?  «*That  which  has  been, 
comes  but  again,  and  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,"— but  that  which  has  been,  has 
it  come  again,  or  is  it  only  our  fancy  of  the 
paslj  that  we  would  vainly  waken  now  into 
real  existence  ?  There  is  Nothing  new  un- 
der  the  Sun  :  for  truth  is  old ;  older  than  the 
Error  that  hides  it  from  the  view.  In  the 
k)ng  neglect  of  ages  the  threads  of  history 
have  become  entangled,  and  our  liGisty  efforts 
have  but  drawn  them  into  knots.  Is  the  task 
80  vain,  or  so  difficult?  A  single  thread 
even  forms  the  clue  for  the  rest,  if  we  can  be 
satisfied  to  follow  it  with  patience.     But  will 


it  offer  itPelf  to  an  unregardful  view,  or  must 
we  not  try  several  beibre  we  come  to  the 
right  ?  And  must  we  not  for  a  time  disre- 
gard  all  those  that  have  been  proved  inefiect- 
ual  already,  to  find  perchance  hereafler  that 
these  themselves  were  interwoven  ? 


Abt.  XIII. — Nomun  Tesiamentum  Grace. 
Textum  adfidem  Testium  Critic^mtm  re* 
censuit,  atque  conditionem  horum  testium 
criUcorumin  Frolegomenis  exposmt,  prtsUe' 
rea  Synaxaria  Codicum  Parisiensium  typis 
exscribenda  curavit  Dr.  J.  Mart.  Augusti- 
nusScholz.  Vol.  II.  LipsicB,  1886.  pp. 
Ixiii. — 460.   4to. 

We  congratulate  the  Students  of  Sacred  Lit- 
erature on  the  completion  of  this  most  valua* 
ble  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testameatt 
which  demands — as  it  will  doubtless  find— « 
place  in  every  large  or  well  selected  library. 
As  the  plan  of  Dr.  Scholz's  arduous  under- 
taking was  detailed  in  our  sixth  volume  (pp. 
257 — 259^,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that 
this  second  volume  contains  the  Acts,  Epis- 
tles, and  Apocalypse,  with  various  readings ; 
and  that  in  the  rrolegomena  the  learned  edi- 
tor  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  MSS. 
of  these  books  of  the  New  Testament  which 
have  been  collected  whether  by  his  predeces* 
sors  or  by  himself. 


Art.  XIV. — Voyage  Philosophique  en  An- 
g^eterre  et  en  Ecosse.  (Philosophic  Trav- 
els in  England  and  Scotland.)  Par  Vic- 
tor Hennequin,  8vo.     Paris.     1836. 

Should  this  grandiloquent  title  excite  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader — as  we  confess  it  did  in 
ours — the  hope  that  we  were  about  to  learn 
the  deeply  considered  views  and  opinions, 
founded  upon  patient  observation,  of  some 
experienced  statesmen  or  profound  philoso- 
pher of  France  concerning  the  peculiarities 
of  the  English  character,  and  their  connec- 
tion of  action  and  re-action  with  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  England,  as  well 
with  what  continental  speculators  deem  the 
theoretic  defects,  as  with  what  we  feel  to  be 
the  practical  excellences  of  our  ^ree  constitu- 
tion— should,  we  say,  such  a  hope  be  excited, 
the  first  few  lines  of  the  dedication  will  dissi- 
pate  the  illusion.  But  if  the  expectation  of 
h^ie  finding  valuable  critical  observations 
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upon  our  English  idiosynciacy,  upon  our  na- 
tional faults  and  follies,  be  thus  disappointed, 
it  is  succeeded  by  another,  perhaps  not  less 
intrinsically  interesting,  and  this  second  ez- 
pectatio.1  is  abundantly  fulfilled.  The  vol- 
ume before  us  is  a  happy  illustration  of  that 
existing  state  of  society  amongst  our  mercu- 
rial Gfdlic  neighbors  which  has  produced  the 
recent  change  in  their  descriptive  title,  the 
substitution  of  La  Jeune  France  for  La 
Grande  Nation.  In  France— and  would  it 
were  only  in  France ! — ^youth  does  indeed 
seem  to  rule  with  absolute  sway,  and  gray 
hairs  to  be  voted  the  mark,  not,  as  among 
the  unenlightened  Spartans,  of  experienced 
wisdom,  not  merely  of  prose  and  prejudice, 
which,  it  must  be  owned,  sometimes  disagree- 
ably.  accompany  them,  but  of  downright  act- 
ual stupid  ignorance.  But  to  the  book  which 
confirms  this  assertion. 

Our  philosophic  traveller  appears,  by  his 
Qiwn  showing,  to  be  a  philosopher  yet  in  his 
teens,  and  he  dedicates  his  philosopbic  views 
of  England  and  Scotland,  all  formed  in  the 
short  space  of  one  little  month,  to  his  father, 
not  as  a  proof  that  these  views  and  notions 
have  received  the  sanction  of  that  Other's 
judgment,  for  he  rather  intimates  that  they 
•will  be  as  new  to  the  paternal  as  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  but  in  token  of  the  author's  char- 
acter,  and  of  gratitude  for  his  education,  of 
which  they  are  the  first  fruits. 

But  we  doubt  that,  in  saying  a  little  month, 
we  do  scant  justice  to  M.  Victor  Hennequin*s 
rapidity  of  jzlance  and  judgment.  He  nan>es 
the  6th  of  October,  1834,  as  the  date  of  his 
entering  a  Seine  steamboat  at  Rouen  ;  and, 
as  he  gives  no  further  date,  neither  that  of 
his  second  embarkation  at  Havre,  nor  of  his 
landing  at  Portsmouth,  it  should  seem  that 
he  considers  this  as  the  commencement  of 
his  Voyage  Fhihsophique  in  England.  But  as 
wo  do  not  see  how  he  could  even  enter  upon 
his  survey  of  England  either  on  the  Seine,  or 
during  the  business  of  visting  his  passport, 
&c.  at  Havre,  whatever  he  might  do  on  board 
the  English  steamer,  a  day  or  two  must  surely 
be  subtracted  from  the  beginning  of  the 
month :  whilst,  with  respect  to  its  end,  we 
confess  ourselves  sorely  perplexed,  by  our 
author's  twofold  information,  t.  e.  that  he  de- 
parted upon  the  sixth  of  November,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Gunpowder  plot.  Now,  though 
we  must  frankly  acknowledge  that  we  have 
outlived  all  pretensions  to  be  classed  with  La 
June  France^  we  cannot  think  that  we  have 
quite  outlived  our  memory,  and  we  have  no 
recollection  of  the  Guy  Fawkes  celebration 
having  been  put  off  in  the  year  1834;  nor 
can  we  believe  that  Young  England  would 
consent  to  any  reform  of  such  a  postponing 
character,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  burning  of 


the  pariiament  house  that  escaped  being 
blown  up  upon  the  former  occasion.  Hence 
we  are  actually  driven  to  suspect  that  M. 
Victor,  vigorous  young  philosopher  though 
he  be,  must  have  made  some  little  confusion 
about  his  dates,  and  have  actually  completed 
his  philosophic  study  of  England  upon  the 
ever-menK>rable  5th  of  November.  If  so, 
we  evidently  have  to  subtract  another  day 
from  the  month  of  philosophic  travel. 

But  did  we  say,  that  we  had  learned  noth- 
ing with  respect  to  England  from  the  volume 
before  us  ?  We  blush  for  our  precipitancy, 
and  almost  fear  our  readers  may  suspect  us 
of  endeavoring  to  conceal  the  maturity  that 
might,  in  France  at  least,  disable  our  judg- 
ment, under  a  semblance  of  boyish^ddmess. 
We  hasten  to  recant  the  rash  assertion.  We 
have  learned  very  many  things,  which,  till 
the  moment  of  opening  this  philosophic  jour- 
ney, were  utterly  unknown  to,  undreamt  of 
by,  us ;  and  the  only  excuse  we  can  pffer  pur 
momentary  forgetfulness  is,  that  to  our  foggy 
in^ar  estimation  tliey  have  not  appeared 
quite  as  important  as  they  are  novel.  We 
have  learned  that  all  English  ladies  eat  plum- 
pudding  for  luncheon  at  pastry-cook  shops, 
occasioually  relieving  this  somewh&t  heavy 
succedaneum  for  tlie  want  of  a  substantial 
breakfast  with  weU-spiced  ices  I  and  also,  that 
despite  their  strange  luncheon,  these  same 
English  ladies,  who,  out  of  their  excessive  de- 
licacy, habitually  make  their  beds  with  their 
own  hands,  are  actual  angels  so  long  as  they 
keep  to  white  gowns,  but  become  utterly  vul- 
gar and  contemptible  when,  in  unsuccessful 
imitation  of  the  elegant  Parisienne^  they  put 
on  a  colored  silk  or  a  chintz  muslin.*  More- 
over, we  have  learned  that  our  stage-coaches 
patiently  wait  the  leisure  of  every  individual 
outside  passenger,  and  rarely  if  ever  travel 
after  dark ;  M.  Victor  Hennequin  met  with 
one  solitary  exception,  the  night  coach  that 
conveyed  him  to  Dover ;  and  he  explains  this 
nocturnal  quiescence  by  the  deficiency  of  in- 
side accommodation  and  the  impossibility  of 
sleeping  comfortably  outside ;  observing  that, 
from  this  custom  of  resting  for  the  night,  the 
boasted  English  light  and  fast  coaches  do 
not  accomplish  a  long  journey  sooner,  if  as 
soon,  as  the  roomy  French  Diligence.  We 
have  also  learned  that  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  imprisoned  in  either  a  cellar  or  cow- 
house, we  cannot  clearly  make  out  which,  of 
Edinburgh  castle,  just  before  the  birth  of 


*  It  thoald  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  time  and 
place  of  these  philanthropic  obeeirations  was  Oc 
tober  and  the  Strand,  our  traveller  having  lodged 
himself  in  the  city ;  where  he  marvela  not  at  find- 
ing the  boastod  splendors  of  the  Palteney  or  Clar. 
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James  I.;  and  that,  ahhoagh  remoyed  to  a 
more  decent  prison-chamber  prior  to  her  be- 
coming a  mother,  she  could  secure  the  life  of 
her  royal  infant  only  by  dropping  him  from 
her  window  into  the  hands  of  her  faithful  ad- 
herents : — further,  that  the  Regent  s  Park  is 
the  most  fashionable  part  of  Londoo,  and  that 
it  was  very  bad  taste,  a  bad  taste  analagous 
to  that  of  the  unlucky  wearers  of  colored 
silks,  to  place  the  helmet  of  Achilles  upon 
the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Hyde 
Park;  whence  we  gather,  that  the  statue, 
which  we  always  took  for  the  copy  of  a  well- 
known  antique,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  cast  from  the  Britbh  hero's  own  individual 
person!  somewhat  larger  than  the  life  we 
must  still  be  permitted  to  believe. 

Have  we  said  enough  to  prove  our  contri- 
tion for  our  hasty  and  unadvised  misrepre- 
sentation of  this  most  quick-glancing  and 
quick-judging  traveller's  discoveries  in  Eng- 
land? We  hope  so;  for  we  begin  to  be 
weary  of  their  enumeration,  and  would  fain 
refer  such  readers  as  may  be  curious  in  these 
matters,  to  the  volume  itself,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  moro  important  portion  of  our 
task  ;  to  wit,  our  author's  philosophizing  upon 
the  inaterialts  thus  collected,  and  his  views  of 
the  English  character.  With  respect  to  this 
last,  we  must  premise,  that  our  philosopher  of 
eigfitecn  is  no  prejudiced  Ami- Anglican  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  strenuously  reprobates  the 
Aali-Anglican  prejudices  of  the  Continent, 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  fact  of  our  country- 
men being  thero  misunderstood  and  indeed, 
never  seen  to  advantage,  save  at  home,  with 
a  three-decker  in  the  back-ground  He  him- 
self having  thus  seen  them,  our  philosophic 
traveller  lauds  the  sociable  civility  that  he 
everywhere  met  with,  as  also  the  morality  and 
good  feeling  of  the  nation.  We  must  give 
an  extract  upon  this  subject,  and  the  follow- 
ing may  prove  satisfactory,  especially,  con- 
sidering the  horror  naturally,  nay  necessarily, 
entertained  by  every  French  explorer  of 
'England,  how  philosophical  soever,  for  Eng- 
lish roast  beef,  plum. pudding  and  ale,  and 
our  luckless  traveller  seems  never  to  have 
met  with  any  more  delicate  refection.  Yet 
we  must  think,  that  had  he,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  philosophic  inquiry,  ventured  to  taste  that 
awfully  sounding  compound,  ginger-beer,  he 
would  have  expatiated  less  energetically  than 
he  does  upon  its  intoxicating  nature. 

*^One  of  my  travelling  companions  had  an 
introduction  to  Dr.  C.  (at  Birmingham) ;  but 
scarcely  had  the  doctor  perceived  that  we 
were  French,  when,  without  even  opening  the 
letter,  he  received  us  cordially,  I  might  say, 
with  self-devotion ;  for,  immediately  aban- 
doning his  occupations  [dving  patients  in- 
cluded, we  presume,"!  he  led  us  about  the 
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town  through  a  drenching  rain.  A  French, 
man  cannot  express  too  much  gratitude  to- 
wards English  society ;  from  Dover  to  Glas- 
gow (spelt  Olascow)  he  is  sure  of  meeting 
none  but  smiling  countenances.*^ 

♦  •  ♦  ♦  • 

"Dr.  C.  was  ready  and  easy  in  conversa- 
tion, and,  in  so  &r  as  I  may  Judge  from  our 
ephemeral  relations,  very  superior  to  those 
national  prejudices  of  which  wo  should  all  bo 
ashamed.  He  carried  his  magnanimity  to 
such  a  height  as  to  own,  (it  is  not  every  Eng^ 
lishman  who  would  have  done  so^)  that  m 
England  coffee  is  undrinkable,  and  that  he 
was  delighted  to  see  Frenchmen,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  from  them  instructions  as  to  its 
preparation.  These  I  was  incompetent  to 
give  him ;  but  I  was  deeply  touched  by  his 
frankness ;— -literally,  his  procedi." 

But  this  passage,  however  affecting  and 
flattering,  proves  only  the  unprejudiced  lib- 
erty of  Dr.  C.  and  our  traveller ;  and  we 
begin  to  feel  remorse,  old  and  hardened  critics 
as  we  are,  for  our  unhandsome  treatment  of 
this  author — a  professed  philosopher  of  the 
consummate  age  of  eighteen,  and  we  have  as 
yet  neither  commented  upon  nor  exhibited  his 
philosophy  !  Wc  will  forthwith  endeavor  to 
amend  an  already  repented  fault.  The  bi  ^ 
ter  to  do  so,  let  us  consider  what  are  the 
chief  topics  of  modern  French  philosophizing. 
Civilization,  liberty,  and  the  arts,  more  espe- 
cially the  theatre.  Seek  we  then  a  tirade 
upon  one  or  llie  other  of  these ;  and  lo !  we 
find  all  combined ;  begiiming  with  thedrama 
and  liberty. 

"We  visited  Drury  Lane  theatre.  We 
were  not,  upon  the  very  threshold,  compelled 
to  wind  between  two  wooden  barriers;  we 
did  not,  as  in  France,  find,  at  the  exit  from 
this  timber  labyrinth,  an  oflBcial,  dividing  the 
continuous  human  stream  into  platoons,  and 
with  an  iron  arm  repelling  all  other  breasts 
until  each  several  swarm  has  winged  its 
flight.  Here,  three  vast  doors,  inscribed  pit, 
gillenr,  boxes,  opened  at  once  to  receive  us. 
The  Englishman  will  not  submit  to  be  cramp- 
ed :  his  liberty  is  not,  like  ours,  the  fruit  of 
theories  transmitted  from  the  educated  classes 
to  the  populace ;  it  results  from  every  indivi- 
dual's instinctive  desire  to  be  at  his  ease ;  a 
difference  observable  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  civilization  of  the  two  countries. 
It  was  by  the  physical  sciences,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  mind  to  nature,  that  English  in- 
tellect first  developed  itself.  The  induction 
that  shaped  the  vessel's  keel  and  lifted  mas- 
sive stones,*  has  since  been  exercised  in  a 
more  general  direction,  but  has  retained  that 
research  of  material  perfectibility,  that  com- 


•  We  beg  to  assure  the  reader  Ihat  we  use  our 
l>eBt  diligence  to  translate  faithfully ;  though  with- 
out  holding  ourselves  responsible  for  the  intelligi. 
bility  of  our  vertion,  any  more  than  for  that  of  the 
original. 
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fartdbJe*  which  no  other  language  can  ex- 
press. In  Prance,  on  the  contrary,  civiliza- 
tion is  the  daughter  of  scholasticism ;  with 
us,  from  the  subtle  disquisitions  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  sprang  our  modern  philosophy,  and 
through  philosophy,  nKxiern  science,  indus- 
try and  legislation.  Theology  is  a  flower 
that  has  produced  its  fruit ;  henceforward 
barren,  it  has  withered  on  the  stalk,  and  those 
pld  men  who  now  gravely  train  their  purple 
robes  in  the  solemnities  of  our  universities, 
appear  to  me  miracles  of  simplicity. 

•*  That  British  instinct  of  individual  liberty, 
that  propensity  which  does  not,  as  in  France, 
rally  men  around  a  t>anner,  but  impels  them 
to  seek  singly,  by  their  individual  energies, 
the  promotion  of  their  respective  interests, 
would  be  a  principle  of  dissolution  if  it  were 
not  counterbalanced  in  the  Englishman  by 
peculiarly  ardent  family  affections,  and  a  te- 
nacious love  of  his  country ;  but  scarcely  are 
these  ties  loosened,  scarcely  has  he  set  foot 
on  the  Continent,  where  he  is  no  longer  oblig- 
ed to  create  for  himself  a  factitious  polite- 
ness, in  order  to  represent  England  worthily 
in  the  eyes  of  foreigner8,t  before  he  resigns 
himself  without  restraint  to  his  own  nature ; 
he  does  not  conceal  his  disdain  for  the  cus- 
toms  of  the  countries  that  he  traverses,  and 
upon  no  occasion  does  his  hat  quit  his  head. 
If  this  character  grow  feebler  m  England,  it 
appears  in  full  force  in  the  United  States, 
upon  that  uncultivated  soil,  where  he  has 
had  to  create  for  himself  a  new  family,  a  new 
country,  the  Briton  has  set  no  bounds  to  his 
egotistical  independence.  America  is  the 
caricature  of  England." 

*  *  *  «  * 

«*  I  shall  not  dilate  upon  the  comic  opera  of 
the  Duenna,  it  is  painful  to  criticise  captious- 
ly an  honorable  nation.  But  if  the  defective 
organization  of  the  English  nation,  as  regards 
the  arts  were  n  )t  a  fact  attested  by  afl  the 
artists  of  Europe,  I  would  ask  no  proof  be- 
yond this  single  scenic  representation.  One  of 
the  characters  wore  a  white  satin  frock  coat, 
rose-colored  slashed  pantaloons  of  the  a^e  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  a  black  velvet  toque  with  a 
white  plume  upon  his  head,  whilst  from  his 
shoulders  two  long  green  ribbons  hung  down 
behind.  I  am  aware  that  the  part  was  meant 
to  be  ridiculous ;  but  is  such  a  confounding 
of  all  colors  and  all  epochs  legitimate  ridi- 
cule 1  To  analyze  the  music  would  be  diffi- 
cult. Il  consisted  of  cadences  without  mean- 
ing or  end.  When  the  actor  stops,  one  knows 
that  the  melody  is  closed  ;  and  the  public  ap- 
plaud most  loudly  him  who  has  sung  the 
longest." 

Most  singularly  fortunate  have  we  been  in 


^  We  hold  this  to  be  not  perfectly  correct,  thoagh 
a  very  general  idea — the  German  keimlich  seems  to 
us  nearly  a.kin  to,  if  not  identical  with,  comfort, 
able. 

t  One  might  have  supposed  that  it  was  precisely 
upon  the  continent  that  it  was  most  ncccss&rj  to 
repreeant  England  worthily  to  foreigners. 


this  dip,  which,  thus  touching  upon  the  arts 
in  general)  at  least  as  they  exist  in  England, 
reminds  us  that  with  respect  to  their  present 
state,  or,  shall  we  say,  their  natural  progress, 
our  author  entertains  philosophic  opinions  not 
confined  to  the  meridians  of  France  and 
England,  but  that  may  be  termed  European, 
or  cosmopolite.  To  the  reader  they  are, 
however,  introduced,  most  properly  in  phi- 
losophic English  travels,  apropos  of  the  hedge- 
rows that  cut  up  England  into  small  fields,  and 
are  as  repugnant  to  our  philosopher's  taste, 
as  arc  the  larga  parks  inclosed  by  iron  raxl» 
ings !  that  he  constantly  passes,  to  his  politi- 
cal theories  respecting  the  due  division  of 
property. 

*«  How  completely  is  matter  the  humble 
slave  of  thought !  Because  the  Englishman 
clings  to  his  gold,  to  his  land,  behold  the 
country  change  its  aspect,  dividing  itself  into 
petty  portions,  bristling  loitk  brambles  and 
thorns,  [Assuredly  an  original  view  of  the 
effects  of  high  cultivation  and  inclosures.] 
**  The  soul  alone  acts  and  moves ;  all  else  is 
fashioned  by  its  gait,  as  are  the  folds  of  a 
robe  by  the  motion  of  the  limbs.  Even  Art, 
that  son  of  the  Eternal,  because  he  needs  a 
little  matter  for  his  manifestation,  l)ecause  he 
is  on  one  side  akin  to  dust,  because  he  is  not 
merely  Adam  animated  by  the  breath  of  God, 
but  likewise  Adam  formed  of  clay,*  Art  itself 
must  receive  laws  from  reasoning  unconnect- 
ed with  the  senses.  Reflection  deifies  beauty 
of  form;  instantly,  Apollo  and  Venus  spring 
from  the  rock  under  the  chisel  of  the  sculp- 
tor. Subsequently,  Reflection  becomes  Chris- 
tian ;  so  does  Art ;  and  upon  the  canvass, 
where  intellect  reigns  without  obstacle,  and 
nearly  without  auxiliaries,  he  produces  the 
Virgin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  her  modest 
eyes  and  her  circlet  of  gold  about  her  hair 
(the  halo  probably).  Reflection  stops  not 
here,  but  soars  high  above  the  saints,  those 
mysterious  intercessors,  upon  whom  the  soul 
long  rested,  as  if  fearful  of  gazing  upon  the 
unity  of  the  Supreme  Cause.  Even  painting 
is  now  felt  to  be  t*  »o  coarsely  subsUmtial,  and 
whilst  it  gradually  becomes  portrait,  minia- 
ture, lithography,  a  nation  throngs  to  the 
operas  of  Meyerbeer,  to  the  symphonies  of 
Beethoven,  and  Art,  in  his  entirety,  has  taken 
refuge  in  music.  Thus  the  artist  frees  him- 
self first  from  the  block  of  marble,  then  from 
the  easel,  retaining  only  the  lyre  and  fling- 
ing away  all  that  could  burden  his  steps  m 
his  eternal  pursuit  of  thought." 

Our  former  extract  has  shown  that  the 
English  artist  is  as  yet  far  indeed  from  the 
happy  unincumbered  condition  of  the  lyre  ; 
but  we  are  not  altogether  without  a  faint 
hope  that  he  may  be  approaching  the  statu- 

♦  We  confess  th's  doable  Adam  is  too  many  for 
our  comprehension,  to  say  nothing  of  the  goner&l 
d'fficulty  of  the  ratiocination. 
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arv  and  painting  e^h — and  we  shall  in. 
dulge  our  readers  with  the  extracts  that  en- 
courage  ihis  hope.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don our  philosophic  traveller  visited  the  Co- 
losseum, and  says  :  •*  Here  we  were  first  in- 
troduced into  a  museum  of  painting  and 
sculpture  (the  Stdoon  of  Arts),  as  remark- 
ahle  as  any  collection  of  this  description  can 
be  in  Bngland."  Accordingly,  we  thought 
that  his  investigation  of  the  nrts  in  Engl  nd 
was  over.  But  no,  at  Manchester  he  was 
seized  with  a  curiosity  respecting  provincial 
artists,  which,  with  its  results,  he  thus  des- 
cribes : — 

**I  was  curious  to  admire  in  their  compost- 
tions,  these  Rubenses  of  the  forest,  [Manches- 
ter  is  about  the  last  place  where  we  should 
have  looked  for  foresters  of  anjr  sort,]  these 
Baifoeles  of  the  hammer  and  pincers,  to  see 
what  flowers  art  can  produce  upon  this  soil 
of  cogged  wheels  and  chimneys.  Having 
purchased  the  right  of  entrance  to  the  Mu- 
seum, we  traversed  several  rooms  lined  with 
pictures.  I  sincerely  pity  two  or  three  or^- 
nary  painters,  compelled  bv  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionality to  bury  their  works  amongst  these 
formless  productions.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  faults 
were  those  of  children  scrawling  with  char- 
coal on  the  wall ;  arms  bent  the  wrong  way, 
and  heads  in  profile  with  fiiU-face  eyes." 

We  really  must  wonder,  impressed  as  we 
now  are  with  the  bad  taste  of  all  English 
men  and  women,  that  even  manufacturers 
should  admit  profiles  with  two  eyes  into  their 
museums  or  exhibitions,  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
for  the  ingenuity  of  the  blunder ;  we,  for  our 
own  poor  part,  cannot  conceive  where  the 
second  eyo  can  be  stuck  in  or  on,  and  feel 
half  tempted  forhwith  to  mount  the  roof  of 
a  Manchester  coach,  in  order  to  solve  this 
difficult  problem.  Meanwhile,  it  is  some 
comfort  to  read  M.  Victor  Hennequin's  re- 
marks upon  the  National  Gallery,  which 
he  visitea  after  returning  to  Xiondon  in  his 
way  home. 

**  Accustomed  to  English  museums,  we  were 
fecline  in  our  pockets  for  shillings,  when  the 
guardmn,  assuming  a  majestic  attitude,  said 
*  There's  nothing  to  pay  here.'  ♦  *  ♦  • 
The  pomps  of  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Louvre 
are  no  more  to  be  sought  in  this  than  in  the 
other  collections  of  Great  Britain.  The  local 
is  small — ^it  is  a  suit  of  rooms  which  the 
Beamais  could  hardly  enter,  where  the  Rom- 
ulus of  the  Sabines  would  be  cramped  in 
poising  his  spear.  But  it  must  be  owned,  that 
betwera  the  pictures  of  London  and  those  of 
Manchester,  is  found  the  fUll  distance  separ- 
ating  the  capital  from  the  country  town. 
Amongst  several  pictures  really  worthy  of 
the  (iuai  de  la  FerraUle^  we  recognized  the 
practised  hand  and  vigorous  thought  of  Ho- 
garth. Here  we  have  not  an  insulated  lesson, 
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but  a  complete  course  of  morals ;  the  Mar- 
riage i  la  Ifode  is  a  severe  drama,  in  which 
you  follow  out,  through  all  its  developments, 
the  history  of  a  young  uneduoited  nobleman, 
married,  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune,  to  the 
daughter  '>f  a  rich  merchant.  It  is  impossU 
ble  to  depict  more  forcibly  the  hideousneds 
of  this  union  of  a  parchment  to  a  nHMiej- 
bag." 

Prom  these  observations  we  gather,  that 
our  phitosopher  considered  the  Corteggios, 
Rembrandts,  Salvator  Rosas,  &c«,  of  the 
National  Qallery  to  be  as  much  the  work  of 
English  artists  as  Hooarth's  Marriage  k  la 
Mode,  and  it  is  not  a  Httle  flattering  to  per- 
ceive that,  upon  the  whole,  he  thought  this 
last  piece  the  best,  at  least  the  most  tolefeaU* ; 
and  we  conclude  that,  had  he  visited  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  of  which  he  seems  nev^Tito 
have  heard  the  name,  our  compatriot  artists 
would  likewise  have  bad  the  credit  of;Ad 
Elgin  and  Townley  marbles.  But  we  hid 
forgotten  that  France,  far  outstripping  ais» 
has  of  course  reached  the  musical  age  of 
art,  and  it  is  with  the  condescension  with 
which  men  smile  at  the  attempts  of  children, 
that  the  phih)6opher  of  eighteen  notices  at 
all  the  obsolete  arts  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing. 

But,  to  end  with  a  word  in  sober  earnest 
Wc,  who  unUke  some  of  our  brother  period- 
icals, are  little  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  the 
uncourteous  though  not  uncritical  practice  of 
laughing  at  the  books  subjected  to  our  cea- 
sure,  are  almost  a^amed  of  having  spent  so 
much  time  and  ink  upon  M.  Victor  Henne- 
quin,  whose  Philosophic  Travels  we  have 
sometimes  suspected  to  be  of  kindred  manu- 
facture with  the  pseudo-memoirs  with  which 
the  French  press  has  latterly  teemed.  All 
we  can  say  in  our  defence  is,  that  we,  not 
being  angels,  have  spleens ;  and  were  inclin- 
ed ftfr  once  in  a  way  to  laugh  currente 
calamo.  We  have  now  done  with  M.  Victor 
Hennequin,  and  have  only  to  hope  that  M. 
Hennequin  the  elder  is  well  satisfied  with 
the  fruits  of  the  education  bestowed  by  his 
care  upon  his  son. 


Aet.  XV. — La  CAmpania  SoUerranea,  with 
a  short  Account  of  the  Edifices  excavated 
within  the  Rocks  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and 
in  other  Countries.  By  Guiseppe  Sanehez, 
Librarian  of  the  Borbonica,  &c.  Naples, 
1888.     2  vols.  8vo. 

The  work  before  us,  which  fills  up  a  wide 
chasm  in  the  general  as  well  as  in  the  par- 
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ticular  history  of  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
may  justly  claim  the  merit  of  novelty,  pre- 
senting as  it  does  facts  either  totally  unknown, 
or  else  clothed  in  so  new  a  dress  as  to  pos- 
sess all  the  charm  of  originality.  Caves  and 
grottoes  arc  herein  proved  to  have  formed 
the  primeval  habitations  of  our  race,  and 
rocks  and  mountains  to  have  been  fashioned 
into  temples  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
Most  High.  Paradoxical  as  these  assertions 
may  at  first  sight  appear,  they  are  so  strong- 
ly supported  by  the  author's  arguments  and 
authorities,  as  to  acquire  the  force  of  historic 
truth.  Thus  the  ^rens,  fauns,  tritons,  and 
all  the  host  of  mythological  semi-deities,  are 
resolved  by  him  into  so  many  celestial  con- 
stellations. Nor  is  the  interest  arising  from 
novelty  the  only  advantage  presented  by  this 
work,  since  the  light  which  it  throws  upon 
many  difficult  passages  in  Homer,  Virgil, 
Petronius  Arbiter,  Strabo,  Seneca,  and  others, 
cannot  but  materially  assist  the  labors  of  the 
classical  student.  The  complete  analysis  of 
so  excellent  a  production,  and  a  full  detail  of 
its  most  prominent  beauties,  would  prove  no 
less  amusing  to  our  readers,  than  inf cresting 
to  ourselves,  and  we  cemnot,  therefore,  but 
regret  that  our  limits  preclude  us  from  giving 
more  than  a  rapid,  although  correct  sketch 
of  the  matters  treated  of. 

Commencing  with  an  account  of  the  edi- 
fices excavated  in  the  rocks  in  various  parts 
of  Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  and  even  America, 
the  author  proceeds  to  a  particular  examina- 
tion of  the  vast  grottoes,  many  miles  in  ex- 
tent,  of  Abyssinia,  as  well  as  those  wrought 
in  the  solid  granite  rocks  of  Egypt,  and 
which  Pancoucke  has  noticed  in  his  "  Trav- 
els "  lately  published  at  Paris.  In  describing 
the  celebrated  grotto  of  Memphis,  M.  San- 
chez  indulges  in  many  curious  reflections 
upon  the  instructions  delivered  withio  these 
cavities  of  the  earth  to  the  youth  destined 
for  the  priesthood,  and  expatiates  upon  this 
and  other  circumstances  which  render  sub- 
terraneous Egypt  far  more  wonderful  than 
Egypt  above  ground.  Ho  then  proceeds  to 
treat  of  the  monotholitic  edifices  of  the  In- 
dies and  of  continental  and  insular  Greece, 
as  well  as  of  the  numerous  grottoes,  caverns 
and  other  artificial  excavations  found  in  the 
North  of  Europ(^  in  France,  England,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing  descriptions  is  that  of  a  Theban  cavern, 
in  which  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  the  in- 
cestuous  Jocasta,  was  imprisoned  in  the 
flower  of  her  youth. 

His  next  obseivations  are  more  immedi. 
ately  connected  with  Italy,  referring  to  the 
magnificent  ruins  which  have  been  discov. 
ered  of  subterraneous  cities,  provided,  like 


and  circulation  of  air  and  light.  These  ruins 
are  to  be  found  extending  for  miles,  as  in 
Pantalica,  and  along  the  site  of  the  valley 
and  caslje  of  Jepica;  these  edifices,  fur- 
nished  with  windows,  are  ten  or  twelve  sto- 
ries high,  and  are  excavated  out  of  the  hard 
rocks,  thus  confirming  ^Elian's  assertion  that 
the  Sicilian  youth  were  brought  up  within 
the  dark  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Book  IV.  treats  of  the  caverns  discovered 
in  Eastern,  and  V.  of  those  found  in  West- 
ern Campania,  together  with  other  details, 
which,  although  appertaining  to  the  general 
subject,  are  more  particularly  connected  with 
the  land  of  Italy.  The  author's  observations 
show  the  immense  extent  and  numerous 
branches  of  the  catacombs  of  San  Gennaro, 
which  reached  from  Pozzuoli  and  Cuma  on 
one  side  to  Castellamare,  Sorrento,  Nola, 
Capua,  &c.,  on  the  other;  and,  supported 
by  the  authority  of  ancient  writers,  prove  that 
these  caverns  were  used  as  dwellings,  public 
roads,  temples  and  holy  places  especially  set 
apart  for  mystical  rites  and  oracular  res- 
ponses, and  also  that  they  were  provided  with 
long  apertures  for  the  admission  of  light  and 
air,  and  with  numerous  vomitories  leading 
upwards  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Nothing 
can  be  more  satisfactory  oi  convincing  than 
our  author's  proofs  that  the  Cimmerians  were 
not  aborigines,  but  that  they  came  from  th  a 
North  ;  that  Homer,  when  sinking  the  des- 
cent of  Ulyses  into  Hell,  described  with  all 
the  spirit  of  a  religious  poet  the  rites  prac- 
tised in  those  primitive  habitations  of  man, 
and  that  Virgil  did  the  same  when  I  •  depict- 
ed the  abodes  of  the  blessed  and  the  damned. 

His  next  subjects  are  the  nature  of  the  re- 
ligious wors'  ip  practised  in  the  caves  of  the 
Avernus  and  its  environs,  the  Cumean  Sybil 
and  the  various  oracIcK  down  to  the  latest 
period.  He  proves  the  Sybils  and  Syrens  to 
have  been  only  emblems  of  the  celestial 
signs  of  the  Virgin,  the  Pleiades,  &c.,  and 
that  as  such  both  of  these  were  personified 
and  had  their  temples,  altars  and  mysteries 
in  those  underground  abodes. 

In  the  XVIth  book,  af\er  describing  sub- 
terranean Naples,  he  shows  the  Neapolitan 
caverns  to  have  been  the  principal  theatre 
of  the  Satyricon  of  Petronius,  in  which  full 
scope  was  given  to  the  depraved  manners  of 
that  age.  The  XVIIth  book  contains  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  learning  which  was  taught 
in  those  ancient  caverns,  and  proves  that 
from  these  catacombs  proceeded  many  of 
the  philosophical  and  religious  sects. 

Our  author  then  narrates  the  manner  in 
whfch  these  caverns  served  as  an  asylum 
and  a  security  to  the  Christians  during  the 
days  of  persecution,  for  Naples  being  a  free 


our  mines,  with  air-shaf\s  for  the  due  supply  j  town,  these  unhappy  victims  of  pagan  intole- 
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ranee  flocked  £rom  all  parts  to  find  safety  in 
the  subterraneous  cavities  of  its  neighbor- 
hood. Under  the  ninth  or  Dioclesian  perse- 
cution,  several  hundred  of  the  followers  of 
Christ  who  hai  fled  for  protection  to  the 
bouse  of  Cromatius,  the  prefect  of  Rome, 
took  refuge,  by  the  advice  of  Pope  Caius,  in 
these  caves  and  grottoes,  by  means  of  a 
communication  which  these  la  ter  had  with  a 
neighboring  villa  belonging  to  that  prefect, 
but  being  all  discovered,  they  purchased  the 
glory  of  martyrdom  with  their  blood.  It  was 
in  Uie  branch  of  the  catacombs  which  ad- 
joins  the  suppressed  church  and  convent  of 
Santa  Maria  la  Vita  thai  the  Neapolitan 
bishop  Paul  resided,  and  that  he  brptized 
and  exercised  all  the  episcopal  functions  dur- 
ing  the  persecutions  of  the  Iconolasts. 
These  caverns  have,  moreover,  served  the 
Christians  as  places  for  holding  councils  and 
synods,  for  oratories  and  retreats  for  ascetics  ; 
and  it  was  in  the  grottoes  near  Buca  di  Mon- 
tedragone  that  during  the  reigns  of  Dioclesian 
and  Maximilian  was  held  an  cBcumenical 
council  known  by  the  name  of  Concilium  Si- 
nuessanumj  and  that  the  festivals  of  the  SU 
massif  Agtvpce  and  CrUicemi  were  celebrated. 

If,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  XV th  book, 
the  pagans  used  these  caves  as  sepulchres, 
the  Christians  imitated  tnem  by  converting 
them  into  burial-places ;  thus  in  the  cata- 
combs  of  San  Gennaro  without  the  walls,  as 
well  as  in  those  which  are  under  the  arch- 
bishop's palace,  were  buried  all  the  Neapoli- 
tan bishops  and  consular  dukes  up  to  the 
ninth  century.  The  two  Stephani  enriched 
these  subterranean  cathedrals  with  many 
cosdy  ornaments  and  precious  relics,  and 
after  the  destruction  of  Cuma,  the  bodies  of 
the  saints  were  transported  hither  with  great 
pomp  and  in  solemn  procession,  and  exhibit- 
ed for  the  edification  of  the  faithful.  In 
these  catacombs  also  San  Severe  deliv(u*ed 
liis  sermons ;  adjurations  were  made  and 
oaths  taken  upon  the  body  of  San  Gennaro, 
and  there  likewise  are  found  churches,  mon- 
asteries and  hospitals. 

Book  XIV.  is  distinguished  by  the  author's 
profound  erudition,  when  treating  of  the  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin  paintings  and  in- 
scriptions  found  in  the  Neapolitan  catacombs : 
the  succeeding  book  is  also  rendered  deeply 
interesting  by  his  endeavors  to  ascertain  the 
exact  tinae  when  they  were  used  as  chapels 
and  places  of  prayer,  and  from  these  investi- 
gations we  learn  that  it  is  now  nearly  a  cen- 
tury  and  a  half  since  mass  was  first  performed 
in  the  catacombs  of  La  SanitiL,  where  there 
was  a  magnificent  underground  church  richly 
ornamented  with  fresco  paintings. 

The  XXVIth  and  last  book  proves  the  use 
made  of  these  caverns  as  dwelling-places. 


The  typographical  past  of  the  book  reflects 
much  credit  upon  the  author  for  the  care 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  it ;  nor  will  the 
learned  reader  be  displeased  to  find  copious 
indexes,  both  of  the  subjects  treated  of  and 
likewise  of  the  authors  qu<^ted  as  authorities. 
The  Giiida  delle  Catacombs  di  S,  Gennaro 
fuori  le  muray  which  is  subjoined  as  an  ap- 
pendix, will  prove  very  serviceable  to  the 
dilettante  and  the  traveller. 

Any  commendations  of  t'le  authorhand  his 
work  would  be  totally  superfluous  ;  t  e  repu- 
tation  so  deservedly  acquired  by  the  former, 
and  the  great  importance  and  deep  interest 
of  the  latter,  will  prove  a  much  more  power- 
ful inducement  than  any  praises  of  ours,  not 
only  to  the  learned  and  scientific,  but  to  all 
who  are  desirous  of  improving  themselves, 
to  study  a  work,  as  replete  with  novel  and 
useful  information  as  with  interest  and  enter- 
tainment 


Art.  XVI. — Catalogtu  Codicum  Manuscript 
iorum  BibHotheccB  PatalincB  Vindohonen^ 
sis.  Pars  I ;  Codices  philologici  Latiiii. 
Digessit  Stephanus  Endlicher.  4to. 
Vienna.     1836. 

Besides  the  extreme  value,  and  we  may  addf 
too,  the  extreme  rarity,  Osgood  catalogties  of 
the  contents  of  the  many  rich  collections  o' 
ancient  manuscripts  which  exist  not  only 
abroad,  but  at  home  also,  they,  as  well  as  all 
matters  connected  wiih  foreign  libraries  and 
literary  institutions,  have  now  an  especial  in- 
terest from  the  inquiries  which  have  lately 
been  carried  on  into  the  present  condition 
and  prospects  of  one  of  our  most  important 
national  establishments — the  British  Mu- 
seum. On  this  account,  perhaps,  we  are  the 
more  eager  to  point  out  to  our  readers  the 
first  part  of  the  excellent  catalogue  of  a  part 
of  the  manuscripts  of  the  grand  imperial  li- 
brary  at  Vienna,  which  has  just  reached  us. 
We  shall  at  once  be  saved  the  trouble  of  en- 
tering at  large  into  its  praise,  by  the  simple 
statement  that  it  has  been  compiled  by  a  per- 
son so  profoundly  learned  in  Latin  manu- 
scripts as  Dr.  Stephen  Endlicher. 

We  are  far  from  agreeing  in  the  spirit  in 
which  the  inquiiy  into  the  affairs  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  was  set  a  going ;  yet  we  never 
feared — and  we  do  not  now  fear — diat  the 
final  results  can  be  other  than  beneficial. 
We  think  that  the  examination  has  cleariy 
shown  that  if  there  was  any  thing  like  neglect 
or  "  delinquency  "  in  any  party  with  regard 
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lo  the  British  Museum,  and  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  library,  it  can  be  laid  only  to 
the  charge  of  the  government,  which,  rich  as 
h  is  in  comparison  with  other  governments, 
has  sufiered  itself  to  be  behind  them  all  in  its 
encouragement  of  the  great  literary  and  sci- 
entific  institutions  of  the  land.  We  trust  that 
the  time  is  come  when  the  British  Museum 
will  be  made  a  much  more  national  afiair. 
When  we  compare  with  it  the  libraries  of 
other  countries,  we  find  it  infinitely  exceed 
jng  them  in  the  excellence  and  liberality  of 
its  management  and  government,  and  in  the 
only  point  where  we  ourselves  perceive  any 
deiamt  in  what  has  been  done,  namely,  its 
catalogues,  the  libraries  of  no  other  country 
ean  bear  a  comparison  with  it.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  catalogues, 
particularly  some  of  the  catalogues  of  the 
manuscripts,  arc  very  defective  ;  and  nothing 
do  we  so  fervently  desire  as  to  see  something 
done  to  improve  them. 

Dr.  Endlicher's  Catalogue  is  printed  in  an 
extremely  convenient  size  for  such  a  work — 
one  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  ought  to 
call  large  octavo,  or  small  folio,  but  which 
has  become  well  known  by  its  general  use 
ibr  Penny  Magazines  and  Penny  Cyclopse- 
dias.  It  is  rendered  valuable  by  iho  accu- 
rate manner  in  which  the  contents  of  the 
manuscripts  have  been  described,  by  the  care 
with  which  their  dates  have  been  fixed  and 
their  history  ascertained,  by  the  full  and  ex- 
cellent  indexes,  and,  not  the  least,  by  the  nu- 
merous  interesting  and  inedited  scraps  of 
early  literature  with  which  it  is  interspersed 
It  is  accompanied  by  some  beautiful  plates 
of  fac^aimiles. 


Km.  HVlL^Etudes  de  Geographic  Cru 
iique  sur  une  partie  de  VAfrique  Septen^ 
iriamUe.  Par  M.  D*Avezac.  >^vo.  Paris, 
1686. 

tSmoE  the  occupatioD  of  Algiers,  tlie  northern 
districts  of  Africa,  interesting  in  themselves, 
have,  in  England,  as  well  as  in  France, 
gained  considerably  in  importance.  If  this 
occupation  become  permanent,  as  it  now 
seems  highly  probable  that  it  will,  and  if  thus 
the  AfH^  tribes  be  by  degrees  brought  into 
friendly  coBtact  with  Europeans  by  commer- 
cial  relations,  wo  may  hope  at  length  that  the 
cloud  of  obscurity,  which  has  so  long  been 
spread  over  the  geography  of  interior  Africa,  i 
will  disappear.     But  we  may  expect  also  a  I  estly. 


more  immediate  advantage  to  geographical 
and  historical  science  in  the  accurate  survey 
of  the  newly-acquired  territory  and  the  ad- 
joining states,  a  territory  which  is,  on  many 
accounts,  so  interesting  to  the  historian,  and 
which,  from  the  jealousy  or  barbarity  of  those 
who  held  it  has  been  hitherto  very  imper. 
fectly  examined.  Although  the  position  of 
the  French  is  as  yet  rather  circumscribed^ 
and  its  frontiers  have  been  in  an  almost  con- 
tinual state  of  hostility,  yet  there  have  al- 
ready appeared  some  interesting  sketches  of 
the  people,  of  the  country,  and  of  its  sta- 
tistics. 

M.  D'Avezac,  who  is  the  Secretary  Gene. 
ral  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  and 
a  member  of  our  own  Geographical  Society, 
has,  in  the  little  book  before  ns,  executed  ju- 
diciously, and,  as  far  as  his  data  would  per- 
mit him,  very  satisfactorily,  the  task  of  fur- 
nishing us  with  something  substantial  and 
tangible  that  may  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
future  researches ;  he  has  endeavored  to  re- 
duce to  a  correct  standard  the  imperfect  and 
inaccurate   itineraries    of  northern   Africa 
which  have  been  given  by  former  travellers* 
He  has  taken  as  his  ground-work  the  curious 
itinerary  which  was  furnished  to  Hodgson* 
the  American   Consul  at  Algiers,   by  the 
Hh&ggy  Ebn-el-Dyn  El-AgbouiLthy,  of  whicli 
a  translation  was  first  published  fay  the  Ori- 
ental Translation  Committee,  and  of  which 
M.  D*Avezac  has  given  a  French  version, 
more  correct  in  the  European  orthography 
of  the  names,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
book.      In  the  long  critical   commentary 
which  follows,  M.  D'Avezac  has  confronted 
the  foregoing  itinerary  with  those  of  Shaw 
and  all  the  other  European  travellers  in  Bar- 
bary,  and  with  the  best  European  maps,  and 
he  has  compared  the  results  with  the  acoount 
given  by  the  Arabian  geographers,  and  wkh 
9ie  ancient  official  Itineraries  of  Antonine  and 
the  Peutingerian  tables.     The  entire  resuh 
of  his  investigation  of  these  authorities,  and 
of  some  valuable  inedited  materials  which  he 
had  procured,  he  has  consigned  to  paper  in 
the  formation  of  an  excel&nt  map,  of  this 
part  of  Africa,  including  the  coasts  of  Mo- 
rocco, Fez,  Algiers,  and  Tunis,  as  far  east  as 
Gerba,  and  the  whole  of  the  country  inland 
described  by  the  Hhltggy  and  in  the  routes 
indicated  by  the  Arabian  geographers.     It 
would  obviously  require  more  space  than  we 
can  at  present  afford,  to  follow  Nf .  D'Avezac 
through  his  investigations.     In  fact  his  is  a 
book  which  cannot  be  abridged  or  cut  into 
extracts ;  and,  as  we  cannot  present  our 
geographical  readers  with  a  part  of  it,  all  we 
can  do  obviously  is  to  recommend  to  them 
the  whole,  which  we  do  warmly  and  hon- 
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FRANCE. 

The  CtmmUHon  Higtoriqne  of  M.  Guizot 
has  just  published  three  new  volumesi  namely, 
the  first  volume  of  the  ^  Memoires  militaires 
relatifs  &  la  Succession  d'Espagne  sous  Louis 
XIV."  edited  by  lieut-General  Pelet;  the 
**  Proc^s-Verbaux  des  S^nces  du  Conseil  du 
Eoi  Charles  VIII."  edited  bjr  M.  Bemler ; 
and  the  valuable  collection  of  inedited  works 
of  Abelard,  by  M.  Cousin.  Four  volumes 
more  are  expected  towards  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  among  which  will  be  the  first 
volume  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Albigenses,  in  Proven9al  verse,  edited  by  M. 
Fauriel,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Chronicle 
of  Benott,  edited  by  Francisque  Michel. 
We  hail  the  return  of  M.  Guizot  to  office  as  a 
good  omen,  and  under  his  direction  the  im- 
portant labors  of  the  Commisdon  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  pursued  with  redoubled  vigor. 

M.  Cousin  will,  we  expect,  immediately  put 
to  press  his  collection  of  inedited  works  of 
Boger  Bacon,  which  will  also  form  a  volume 
of  the  publication  of  that  division  of  the  Com- 
mission Historique  which  is  occupied  with 
moral  and  intellectual  history.  He  has  lately 
made  an  interesting  communication  to  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  on  the  MMS.  of 
Roger  Bacon  which  he  has  found  at  Douai 
and  St  Omer.  At  Amiens  he  has  found  an 
unknown  work  of  this  philoxopher's,  consist- 
ing of  ^  Questions  on  tne  Physics  and  Meta- 
physics of  Aristotle." 

We  have  lately  visited  the  Imprimerie 
Boyale  at  Paris,  and  were  charmed  with  the 
good  management  which  is  conspicuous  in 
every  department  Very  important  and  ex- 
tensive improvements  have  been  made  in 
every  part  under  the  direction  of  M.  Le 
Brun,  Its  present  superintendwit.  Several 
important  publications  are  in  progress,  par- 


ticularly a  series  of  Oriental  worksi  wkh 
translations,  in  large  4to.,  which  will  fern 
the  most  sup^b  specimen  of  printing  that  we 
have  ever  seen. 

Several  volumes  of  the  publications  of  Ae 
Institute  are  in  progress.  A  volume  of  Br^- 
quigny's  Charters  la  just  ready  for  publica- 
tion. A  new  volume  of  Dom  Bouquet,  and 
the  first  volume  of  the  Collection  of  the  His- 
torians  of  the  Crusades,  the  latter  edited  by 
M.  Gu^rard  of  the  MSS,  department  of  the 
Royal  Library,  are  making  rapid  advances. 

We  some  time  ago  mentioned  a  proposal 
to  publish  among  the  historical  works  of  the 
Commission  Historique  the  whole  body  of  the 
romances  of  the  Carlovingian  cycle.  A  re- 
port on  the  subject  had  been  drawn  up,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  laid  before  the  committee, 
which,  during  die  late  ministry  has,  we  sus- 
pect, been  very  irregular  in  its  sittings.  Sep- 
arate romances,  however,  of  this  cycle  con- 
tinue to  be  published.  The  **  Chanson  de 
Roland,"  edited  by  M.  Michel*  is  ready :  the 
romance  of  Parise  la  Duchesse  has  lately 
been  published  by  Techner,  of  a  size  to  ran^ 
with  the  Garin  and  Berte  of  M.  Paului  Pans, 
who  also,  we  believe,  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation a  new  romance  of  this  series. 

M.  Paulin  Pftris  has  also  in  the  press  a  ca- 
talogue of  the  French  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Li- 
brary. M.  Robert,  the  intelligent  librarian 
ofthe  library  of  St  Genevidve,  is  likewise 
printing  a  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  under  his 
charge. 

A  Numismatical  Journal  has  been  lately 
established  in  France  under  thft  title  of  **  Re- 
vue  do  la  Numismatique  Francoise."  It  is 
published  at  Blois,  and  b  editea  by  Messrs. 
E.  Cartkr  and  L.  de  la  Saussaye. 
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Mr.  Ferdinand  Wolf,  of  Vienna,  the  editor 
of  the  curious  Qennan  poem  on  Friar  Rush, 
which  we  have  reviewed  in  our  present  num- 
ber, is  printing  at  Faris  a  Floresta  of  Modern 
Spanish  Poetry,  which,  judging  from  the  first 
sheets,  of  which  we  have  obtained  a  sight, 
seems  to  promise  us  an  admirable  work. 

M.  Raoul  Rochette  has  just  published  in  a 
very  handsome  quarto  volume,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  his  collection  of  Monuments  Inidits, 
a  work  entitled  **  Peintures  Antiques  inedites, 
precedees  de  Recherches  sur  TEmpIoi  de  la 
Peinture  dans  la  Decoration  des  Edifices  sa- 
cr^es  et  publics|,  chez  les  Grecs  et  chez  les 
Romains."  It  is  illustrated  by  several  very 
curious  plates. 

The  interesting  and  valuable  library  of  the 
late  M.  Pluquet,  consisting  entirely  of  works 
relating  to  or  printed  in  Normandy,  will  be 
sold  by  auction  at  Paris,  by  M.  Sylvestre,  on 
the  5th  of  December  next,  and  the  five  fol- 
lowing days. 

The  Society  of  the  History  of  France  has 
Completed  the  printing  of  two  volumes,  which 
will  t>e  delivered  to  the  members  at  the  next 
general  meeting.  One  of  these  is  the  first 
volume  of  the  J"  Histoire  de  Gregoire  de 
Tours,''  text  and  translation ;  and  the  other 
the  "  Correspondance  inedite  du  Cardinal 
Mazarin."  The  "Chronique  de  Villehar- 
douin"  is  also  partly  printed.  It  has  been 
determined  that  the  society  shall  publish  a 
yearly  volume,  with  the  title  of  *•  Annuaire 
Historiaue  de  France,"  commencing  with 
1837.  It  will  contain,  among  other  matters, 
a  variety  of  notices  relative  to  the  geography, 
history,  literature,  bibliography,  and  fine 
arts  of  France. 

M.  Balsac  published  his  first  novels  under 
the  name  of  Horace  de  St.  Aubain.  These 
are  now  printing  in  a  collective  form,  as  the 
CEuvres  completes  de  feu  M.  Horace  de  St. 
Aubain. 

The  printers  of  Paris  have  opened  a  sub- 
scription  for  the  purpose  of  either  erecting  a 
monument  to  their  recentlj^r  deceased  and 
truly  eminent  colleague,  Firmin  Didot,  or 
havmg  a  medal  struck  iu  honor  of  him. 

The  following  statement  is  given  of  the 
present  sale  of  the  newspapers  of  Paris : — 

Gazette  de  France,  9900  copies;  Journal 
des  Debats,  9400;  Constitutionnel,  8300; 
Courier  Francais,  6300 ;  Temps,  0200 ;  Quo- 
tidienne,  4600 ;  National,  4200 ;  Bon  Sens, 
8200 ;  Estafelte,  3100 ;  Journal  de  Paris,  2200 ; 
Echo,  2100 ;  Moniteur,  1900 ;  Impartial,  1500 ; 
Messager,  1400 ;  Journal  du  Commerce,  1400 ; 
France,  1100. 

The  Tribimal  of  Commerce  at  Earis  has 
decided  that  original  articles  in  the  newspa- 
pers cannot  be  copied  inlo  other  papers  till 
the  expiration  of  five  days,  ia  which  time 


they  may  be  dispersed  over  the  whcde  king- 
dom :  and  it  has  sentenced  some  of  them  to 
pay  a  pecuniary  penalty  for  violating  this 
regulation. 


GERMANY. 

Engelmann  of  Heidelberg  has  comm^ced 
the  publication,  in  parts,  of  an  '^AUgemeine 
Deutsche  Biographic,  oder  Lebensbeschrei- 
bungen  der  beriihumtesten  un  verdienlesten 
Deutschen  aller  Zeiten,"  by  Dr.  Heinrich 
Doring. 

The  early  period  at  which  the  annuals 
are  published  in  England  has  ofien  been 
subject  of  complaint.  It  appears,  however, 
that  on  this  point  the  German  publishers  are 
still  more  hasty.  Thus  we  observe  a  new 
"Taschenbuch  fur  das  Jahr  1837,"  by  the 
title  of  **  Immergriin,"  announced  for  publi- 
cation by  Haas  of  Vienna  in  the  month  of 
August. 

Goschen  of  Leipzig  has  announced  the 
speedy  publication  of  "  Untersuchungen  iiber 
Bevolkerung,  Arbeitslohn,  und  Pauperism  in 
ihrem  gegenseitigen  Zusammenhange,"  by 
Dr.  Fr.  Schmidt,  m  one  8vo.  volume. 

The  house  of  Cotta  of  Stuttgard  has  pro- 
duced the  first  part  of  an  edition  of  Gothe's 
Works,  to  be  completed  in  two  volumes,  ex- 
actly similar  in  form  to  the  Works  of  Schil- 
ler m  one  volume.  They  will  be  illustrated 
by  engraving  on  steel,  by  eminent  artists, 
and  a  fac-simile  of  Gothe's  handwriting. 

Much  attention  is  at  present  given  in  Grer- 
many  to  the  Anglo-Scuson  language  and  its 
monuments.  Leo  of  Halle  has  published  his 
Angelsachsische  Sprachproben,  which  is  only 
a  reprint  with  unnecessary  alterations  of  a 
goodpart  of  the  Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica of 
our  Cfountryman,  Mr.  Benjamm  Thorpe. 

At  Vienna,  Dr.  Endlicher  is  publishing  an 
historical  review  of  the  monuments  of  the 
Old  High-Dutch  language. 

Weber,  of  Leipzig,  has  produced  the  first 
volume  of  a  work,  which,  as  the  title,  "  Bib- 
liopolisches  Jahrbuch  fur  1836,"  intimates,  is 
intended  to  appear  annually,  and  promises  to 
be  of  considerable  utility  to  booksellers,  for 
whose  use  it  is  specially  designed.  The 
principal  portion  of  the  volume  consists  of 
a  general  geographical  and  statistical  view 
of  all  the  towns  of  Germany  and  other 
countries,  which,  being  intimately  united  by 
the  central  point,  Leipzig,  constitute  the  cor- 
poration of  the  German  book-trade.  These 
are  given  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  arti- 
cle devoted  to  each  enumerates  the  institu- 
tions literary  and  scientific,  the  collections 
of  the  fine  arts,  the  newspapers  and  other 
periodical  works,  and  the  names  of  the  pub- 
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lishers,  book  and  music-sellers,  and  mentions 
the  most  important  manufactures  in  each. 
The  introduction  to  the  present  volume  exhi- 
bits the  state  of  the  bookselling  trade  in  sev- 
eral of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  together  with  the  laws 
relative  to  publication  ;  and  it  concludes  with 
a  reduction  of  the  coins  of  the  difFerent 
states  to  the  convention  standard.  A  map  of 
what  may  be  termed  German  Europe,  with 
Its  principal  places  of  business,  terminates 
the  volume. 

The  house  of  Behr  of  Berlin  has  commenc- 
ed the  publication  of  a  collection  of  English 
dramatic  pieces,  with  the  title  of  •'The  Brit- 
ish Theatre,  revised  and  corrected  by  Prof. 
G.  P.  Burckhardt,"  8vo.  The  first  and  se- 
cond number  contain «« The  Hunchback"  and 
•*  Virginius,"  by  Sheridan  Knowles;  the 
third,  Poole's  "Patrician  and  Parvenu;"  and 
the  fourth,  Talfourd's  '  Ion."  The  following 
numbers  will  appear  monthly." 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  German  trans- 
lation of  Chateaubriand's  collected  Works 
by  Dr.  A.  Neurohr,  has  been  published  by 
the  house  of  Wagner,  in  Freiburg.  It  is  to 
be  completed  in  54  volumesi  at  the  rate  of 
four  groschen  (six-pence)  per  volume. 

Meyer  of  Brunswick  announces  a  **  Galle- 
rie  beruhmter  Buchdrucker,"  (Gallery  of 
celebrated  Printers,)  to  appear  in  parts  at  in- 
tervals of  two  or  three  months,  m  imperial 
4to,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  groschen  (Is.  6d.) 
each  part.  The  first  part,  which  has  made 
its  appearance,  contains  portraits  of  Guten- 
berg, Fust,  and  Schdffer.  In  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth,  will  be  given  those  of  Ix>- 
renz  Koster,  Ivo  Sch6fier,  Johann  Mentelin, 
Aldus  Manutius,  Johann  Froben,  Johann 
Oporin,  Robert  Stephanus,  Christoph  Plantin, 
Melchior  Lotter.  In  this  gallery  it  is  intend- 
ed to  include  eminent  contemporories. 

Dr.  Wetter  of  Mainz  has  just  given  to  the 
world  the  results  of  his  many  years'  inquiries 
concerning  the  invention  of  printing,  in  a 
thick  8vo  volume,  accompanied  with  nu- 
merous   lithographic   fac-similes,    entitled, 

Geachichte  der  Erfindung  der  Buchdrucker- 
kunst."  The  principal  of  these  results  the 
author  has  himself  thus  adverted  to  in  his 
preface :  *•  The  opinions  that  Gutenberg  in- 
ventetl  the  art  of  printing  (that  is  to  say,  the 
composition  of  moveable  types  for  the  pur 
pose  of  producing?  impressions)  at  Strasburg, 
I  have  proved  to  be  invalid  from  the  conside- 
ration of  the  facts  deduced  from  the  docu- 
ments of  Dritzehn's  law-suit ;  from  a  critical 
examination  of  the  hitherto  adopted  explana- 
tions of  technical  terms  which  occur  in  them  ; 
Irom  a  comparison  of  those  documents  with 
the  undeniable  testimony  of  the  inventor,  his 
wokmen,  and  their  descendants ;  and  from 
the  refutation  of  all  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  Schopflin  and  his  successors.  At 
the  samo  time  I  have  directed  attention  to 


the  transition  from  printing  by  means  of  a 
rubber  to  that  with  the  press,  and  to  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  the  application  of  block 
printing  in  order  to  the  production  of  books 
properly  so  called ;  also  to  the  true  meanine 
of  the  term  *  forms '  in  the  acts  of  Dritzehn^ 
suit,  which  signifies  nothing  more  than  mir- 
ror-forms,  as  metal  mirrors  were  then  cast  in 
forms  or  moulds.  1  have  given  its  full  im- 
portance to  the  fact  that  Gutenberg,  even 
afler  his  romoval  to  Mainz,  printed  by  means 
of  solid  blocks ;  shown  that  it  was  by  sawing 
these  blocks  into  single  letters,  that  he  passed 
on  to  what  may  be  properly  called  book- 
printing,  produced  complete  evidence  that  he 
at  first  printed  with  wooden  types,  and  con- 
nected these  types  by  stringing  them  on  cords, 
into  lines.  That  Gutenberg  also  invented 
cast  metal  types,  though  only  by  means  of 
cast  matrices,  and  printed  the  42-line  Bible, 
is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  interpretation 
of  the  testimony  of  P.  Schdffer,  recorded  by 
Trithemius ;  the  date  of  the  invention,  (145d- 
1452,)  and  of  the  first  difiusion  of  the  art,  is 
fixed  beyond  contradiction ;  and  the  claims 
of  the  city  of  Haerlem,  which  are  far  less 
tenable  than  those  of  Strasburg,  are  for  ever 
annihilated." 

The  printers  and  booksellers  of  Germany 
have  agreed  to  defer  the  celebration  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  which  wa»  intended  to 
have  been  held  in  the  present  year,  as  being 
several  years  too  early  for  the  secular  anni- 
versary of  that  event.  The  erection  of  the 
nK>nument  of  the  inventor  Gutenberg,  at 
Mainz,  is  also  postponed,  as  the  marble  quar- 
ries in  the  Rheingau  cannot  furnish  the 
material  for  the  pedestal  before  next  year. 

A  monument  is  also  about  to  be  erected  to 
Gutenberg  at  Strasburg,  where  his  first  at- 
tempts at  printing  were  made.  David  the 
sculptor,  a  native  of  that  city,  will  furnish 
the  model  gratuitously,  and  the  cost  of  the 
bronze  will  be  defrayed  by  a  subscription. 

A  monument  has  been  erected  at  Gernsh- 
eim  in  Hesse,  to  cdmmemorate  the  co-ope- 
ration of  Peter  Schdffer,  a  native  of  that  place, 
in  this  invaluable  invention.  It  consists  of 
a  colossal  statue  of  stone,  twelve  feet  high, 
raised  upon  a  pedestal  of  the  like  elevation, 
erected  in  the  handsome  square  of  the  town, 
which  will  henceforth  bear  the  name  of 
Schoffersplatz.  It  was  opened  to  the  public 
view  on  the  9th  of  June  last,  being  the  birth- 
day of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Hesse.  The  statue 
was  executed  by  M.  Scholl,  sculptor  to  the 
court 

Dr.  Hufeland,  whose  high  reputation  as  a 
medical  writer  and  practioner  is  well  known 
in  this  country,  died  at  Berlin  on  the  25th 
of  Augu^,  having  just  entered  upon  his  75th 
year. 
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The  6^gria  litografica.de'  Q^uadri  del  Rd 
4d[ie  4up  ^cHie,  wit)i  ulustratioiis  by  R. 
J[4b!brfitore»  in  fcJicH  has  aayanced  to  the  14th 
.pajt.  

There  has  jm^  appeared  a^  Naples  Le  An- 
lichit^  di  Pesto,  e  le  pm  helle  ^uine  de  Pom- 
pei«  descritte,  misurate  e  designate  da  Fran- 
jpesco  de  Cesaie,  1836.  Ten  pJLates  compre. 
hend  the  most  remarkable  architectural  ruins 
of  Ps^stuBii  and  twenty-four  are  devoted  to 
Pompeii. 

Molinif  bookseller  of  Florence,  formerly 
librarian  of  the  Palatina  in  that  city,  is  pre- 
paring  for  the  press  ••  Documenti  di  Storia 
italiana."  During  his  residence  in  Paris  in 
IBdl  and  189%  he  undertook  a  fruitless  search 
for  un  important  letter  of  Benvenuto  Cellini's, 
on  a  new  edition  of  whose  life  he  was  then 
engaged.  This  led  him  to  the  royal  library, 
which  possesses,  in  its  1200  folio  volumes,  the 
richest  source  of  authentic  and  mostly  auto- 
graphic documents.  As  they  relate  chiefly 
to  the  transactions  between  Prance  and  for- 
eign states,  from  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  to 
Louis  XIV.,  Molini  copied  from  the  first  203 
volumes  (which  come  down  to  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.)  so  much  as  appeared  to  him  im- 
portant for  the  history  or  Italy.  It  consists 
of  about  500  letters  from  p<^)es,  kings,  princes, 
ambassadors,  and  others,  which  the  editor 
purposes  publishing  in  chronological  order, 
with  notes  by  the  Marchese  Gino  Capponi, 
the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  determine  the 
time  and  names  of  such  of  these  letters  as 
have  no  signature.  The  first  volume  will 
come  down  to  the  sacking  <^  Rome  in  1537 ; 
and  the  narrative  of  that  event  written  by 
fVancesco  Vetlori,  deposited  iiiMa  library  of 
this  city,  and  never  yeX  published,  will  pro- 
bably be  annexed  to  it.  Should  this  under- 
taking experience  due  encouragement,  the 
public  may  look  tor  the  appei<ranco  of  a 
chronicle  of  Pisa,  of  the  12th  century,  which 
Molini  likewise  copied  at  Paris. 

The  celebrated  archaeologist,  the  Abate 
Fea,  died  at  Rome  on  Oie  IStli  of  March  last, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  88  years,  durine  50  of 
which  he  had  exercised  a  most  decisive  in- 
fluence on  the  knowledge  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties and  topography.  Bom  in  1758  at  Nizza, 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  at  Pigna, 
near  Oneglia,  he  early  selected  Rome  for  his 
reddence,  and  most  of  the  antiquites  found 
there  since  that  time  were  either  discovered 
or  first  examined  and  dtscribed  by  him.  As 
the  translator  and  commentator  of  Winckel- 
mann  he  is  known  to  all  Europe.  HiS)  nume- 
rous minor  pieces,  which  appeared  Mtween 
1790  and  1^5,  form  four  thick  8vo.  volumes, 
three  of  which  relate  to  Rome  and  its  envi- 
rons. The  continuation  ot  the  Miscellanea 
constituted  his  last  literary  employment ;  but 
death  overtook  him  before  be  colRd  bring  it 
entirely  to  a  conclusion.  The  Archseological 
Institute  has  lost  in  him  one  of  its  most  zeal- 


ous  members.  The  po^t  of  chief  superin- 
tendent of  antiquities  to  the  Pope,  left  vacant 
by  his  death,  has  been  conferred  on  Pietro 
Visconti,  son  of  Alessandro,  a  distinguished 
connoisseur  of  medalH,  and  nephew  of  Ennio 
Quirino  Visconti,  the  celebrated  archsBolo- 

Tommaso  S^ioci,  the  celebrated  improvi- 
satore  poet,  died  a  short  time  since  at  Flo- 
rence, in  the  88th  year  of  his  aee.  His  talent 
was  of  the  most  extraordinary  Kind,  for  It  was 
not  ccmfined  to  mere  extemporaneous  poeti- 
cal effiisions  upon  a  given  theme,  but  extend- 
ed to  dramatic  composition,  one  of  the  most 
arduous  walks  of  TOetry,  and  apparently  of 
insurmountable  difliculty,  when  not  the  dia- 
Ic^ue  alone,  but  the  plot  and  characters,  are 
all  to  be  provided  impromptu,  matters  that 
require  not  poetical  inspiration  alone,  but 
much  judgment  and  deliberate  reflection; 
and  even  supposing  that  the  poet  has  pre- 
viously sketched  out  the  general  course  of 
each  of  the  subjects  proposed,  he  must  be 
endued  with  incredible  presence  of  mind 
to  be  able  to  seize  on  it  instaotaneousljr*  c^nd 
give  the  whcde  express  shape  from  beginning 
to  end.  Yet  it  was  thus  impromptu  that 
Sgricci  recited  many  five-act  tragedies; 
amone  which  may  be  mentioned  his  Bianca 
Capello,  and  Morte  di  Carlo  Primo,  with 
which  he  astonished  his  audiences  at  Psiris  in 
1824.    Some  of  these  pieces  were  afterwards 

C'  kted,  havine  been  taken  down  by  a  short- 
d  writer  during  their  recitation,  and, 
when  the  peculiar  mode  of  their  construction  ~ 
is  considered,  they  astonish  even  in  that 
shape.  Sgricci  may  fairly  be  allowed  to 
have  possessed  the  talent,  or  rather  faculty, 
of  improvisatoreshipin  a  much  higher  degree 
than  the  most  eminent  of  his  predecessors, 
his  subjects  beine  such  as  not  cxAj  required 
the  usuid  poetical  ettra^  but  a  sustained  flow 
of  it,  toother  with  inconceivable  readiness  of 
conception,  and  power  of  arranging  continu^ 
scenes  and  dialogues.  Herein  he  eclipsed 
the  renowned  Conlla,  Fantastici,  Bandettini, 
Gianni,  and  others,  of  whose  extraordinary 
powers  an  interesting  account  is  given  by 
Femow  in  his  **  essay  Ueber  die  Improvisa- 
toren." 


SPAIN. 

We  are  assured  that  M.  Weisweller,  general 
agent  at  Madrid  for  all  the  houses  of  the 
Messrs.  Rothschild,  is  coihmissioned  to  pur- 
chase, at  the  approaching  sale  of  the  monas- 
tic libraries,  any  Hebrew  MSS.  and  printed 
works  on  their  account,  and  to  send  tnem  to 
FranWurt.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that 
these  sources,  which  are  particularly  rich  for 
the  literary  hislory  of  the  middle  ages,  will 
bo  rendered  more  accessible  to  the  learned 
than  they  have  hitherto  been. 
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ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

Tbe  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petereburg  b 
{MiJAtittg  in  the  Mongol  language  an  heit>io 
tradition,  which  is  a  great  favorite  with  the 
Mongols.  It  is  a  "History  of  the  Deeds  of 
Gesser  Khan  and  his  heroic  Adventures"-^ 
tnaslation  of  which  could  scarcely  foil  toin« 
terest  tbe  European  reader. 

The  Traveb  in  Arabic  of  Abuftala  are 
frintii^  at  Petersburg  under  the  superintend- 
^ce  OR  and  with  a  Russian  translation  by, 
F^ofesBor  Heitling. 


MEXICa 

1^  the  year  185^  Mr.  Waldeck  engraved,  in 
fhe  hne  manner,  from  th^  drawings  of  Cap- 
tain del  Eios,  the  seventeen  plates  for  the 
w<ofk  of  that  author,  uhich  wis  translated  at 
London,  and  published  by  H.  Berthoud.  A 
sospicion  arose  in  the  mind  of  Jftr.  Waldeck 
that  the  designs  were  inc-irrect,  and  he  felt  a 
i^rong  desire  j^>ersonally  lo  ascertain  the  fafct. 
Aa  opportunity  was  citTtjred,  in  1825,  by  his 
b^ng  appointed  hydraulic  engineer  to  the 
Halpujayhua  Mining  Compahy  in  Mcjeico. 
He  set  out  for  Mexico  in  the  month  of  March. 
Various  circumstances  rendered  his  stay  but 
a  short  one  ,*  he  left  the  mines  at  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  months.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
Mexican  capital,  he  resolved  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution his  original  purpose— to  give  himself 
up  to  Mexican  archseology,  and,  by  his  stud- 
ies, aojuire  the  knowledge  which  would  en- 
able  hmi  to  visit  with  beneficial  effect  the 
ruins  of  Palenqu^.  Bdng  admitted  into  the 
Museum  of  Mexico,  he  copied  there  all  the 
curious  manuscripts,  as  well  as  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  sculpture,  in  stone,  jasper,  and  ter- 
ra cotta.  This  first  collection  consists  of  160 
water-color  drawings,  relative  to  ancient  and 
modern  costume,  usages,  natural  history,  and 
^cluresque  scenery,  and  contains  also  a  hie- 
roglyphic grammar,  and  a  copious  vocabula- 
ry of  the  Azteque  lan^age.  A  valuable  ar- 
ticle of  this  oMlection  is  a  copy  from  an  ori- 
l^inaf  portrait  of  Montezuma,  which  was  paint- 
ed by  an  Italian  goldsmith  who  accompanied 
Ferdinand  Ckirtes. 

Mr.  Waldeck  attempted,  at  Mexico,  a  litho- 
graphic publication,  with  an  explanatory 
text,  of  the  rich  and  beautifiil  collection  be- 
longing; to  the  University ;  but,  the  country 
not  bemg  favorable  either  to  the  arts  or  to 
study,  the  work  which,  besides,  was  very  im- 
perfect, in  consequence  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  working  the  stones,  did  not  succeed, 
and  was  discontinued  after  the  appearance 
of  Uie  fourth  number. 

In  1882,  by  the  exertions  of  Yiscount  de 
Chaptal,  and  the  influence  of  Don  Lucas  Ala- 
man,  then  minister,  of  Don  Francisco  de  Fa- 
goaga,  the  chief  Alcalde,  and  of  general  Mo- 
rau,  Mr.  Waldeck  obtained  a  sum  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  make  a  journey  to  Pelanque. 
The  subscription  was  to  have  amounted  to 
toIm  zvtii*  18 


10,000  piastres ;  but,  when  only  4437  piastres 
were  subscribed,  he  determined  to  mi  <(Mit 
with  what  remained  c^  that  sum.  The  pur- 
chasing of  arms  and  provisions  of  all  kwids 
for  this  long  and  difficult  expedition,  and  tlie 
conveyance  of  his  baggage  and  assittan^ 
left  him,  on  his  arrival  at  Pelatiqu^,t>nly  3900 
piastres,  and,  with  this  sum  in  hand,  lie  began 
to  excavate  tbe  monuments,  and  putUie  whole 
of  them  in  a  state  to  be  designed .    '^ 

This  labor  lasted  seven  months.  In  the 
course  erf"  it,  the  revolution  brought  abe»ut  by 
Santa  Anna  having  acquired  more  i^Miillty, 
the  subscription  was  put  a  stop  to,  and  lif .  de 
Chaptal  wrote  to  Mr.  Waldeck  that  h^^^^mist 
not  reckon  upon  anymore  help  from  BMI^. 
Mr.  Waldeck's  assistants  now  refused  'to'  go 
on,  and  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  them;^Mer 
having  paid  their  wages,  and  a  sum  to  ists^t 
the  expenses  ai  fheir  homeward  jourtrt^. 
Thus  he  was  left  alone  and  pennylessiarflMlg 
the  ruins,  but  still  too  intent  upon  his  ^enWlr. 

Srise  to  think  for  a  moment  of  giving  -ft  "ttp. 
lesohred  to  subsist  *by  fanntSng,  he  resunl^ 
his  toils ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  two  yeshrs 
of  fatigue  and  danger,  wbjsn  he  had  tna&e 
119  drawing  and  ati  interesting  collectibn 
of  reptiles,  insects,  and  zoologicalpropttnu 
tions,  fhmine  compelled  him  to  abandon  the 
superb  antique  monuments  which'  he  -had  stad- 
ied  with  so  much  delight 

The  result  of  his  researohes  is,  that  the  de- 
struction of  Palenque  was  the  consequence  of 
a  war  with  a  neighboring  power,  (which  could 
be  no  other  than  Ehul-hii,  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Tlepollan,)  that  the  city  was  taken 
by  assault,  and  was  left  uninhabited.  This 
event  happened  900  years  before  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Tul- 
teques  perhaps  knew  nothing,  except  by  tra- 
dition, of  thia  extinct  nation.  Neither  the  re- 
ligious worship,  the  hieroglyphics,  nor  the  ar- 
chitecture ot  this  ancient  people  has  any  con- 
nection with  the  Tulteques  and  Azteques; 
their  archives,  which  stiU  exist  uninjured,  eo 
back  to  a  prodigiously  remote  period.  The 
Palenquians  wero  formed  by  a  mixture  of  va- 
rious nations  of  the  old  continent ;  to  all  ap- 
pearance, the  Chaldseans  were  the  original 
stock,  and  the  main  body  consisted  of  Hin- 
doos. The  astonishing  sculptures,  which  still 
remain,  are  of  a  quite  different  character  from 
all  that  has  hitherto  been  known. 

Still  influenced  by  an  ardent  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Waldeck,  in  February,  1834,  jour- 
neyed to  the  province  of  Yucutan,  amidst  the 
ravages  of  the  cholera,  and  the  misery  and 
fiunine  which  wero  caused  by  the  pestilence. 
There,  supplied  with  pecuniary  aid  by  a  mu- 
nificent and  learned  Irbh  peer,  he  undertook 
to  explore,  in  the  interior  of  that  fine  penin- 
sula, the  monuments  which  he  knew  to  exist 
thero.  He  first  bent  his  course  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  centre,  on  which  he  found  the 
vast  and  superb  city  of  Ytzalan,  which  has  a 
width  of  half  a  league,  and  extends  eight 
leagues  frdm  north  to  south.  The  enthusiasm 
of  Mr.  Waldeck  had  been  excited  by  the  fine 
rolics  of  Palencju^  but  here  it  was  raised  to 
a  stUl  higher  pitch— focJMre  he  found  menu- 
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meats  in  excellent  preservation,  the  work- 
manship of  which,  for  splendor,  interest  and 
solidity,  exceeded  all  that  could  be  imagined. 
He  labored  with  unabating  ardor  fcM*  two 
years,  and  was  about  to  visit  a  second  time 
the  ruins  of  Chichen  Ytzta,  when,  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1836,  in  consequence  of  an  order 
of  the  Mexican  government,  all  his  drawings 
and  papers  were  seized.  Fortunateljr,  he  had 
duplicates  of  the  documents,  and,  since  his 
arrival  in  England,  he  has  been  engaged  in 
replacing,  from  his  original  sketches,  the 
drawings  which  were  taken  from  him.  The 
scientific  bodies  of  London  and  Paris  have  ex- 
pressed to  him  the  interest  which  they  take 
m  his  researches;  and  his  correspondence 
with  a  learned  member  of  the  Institute  (M. 
Jomard)  has  ^ined  for  him  a  medal  from 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris.  He  is 
BOW  preparing  for  the  press  a  narrative  of  his 
travels.  The  first  part  will  be  that  which  re- 
lates to  Yucutan.  Mr.  Waldeck  deems  it 
necessary  to  hasten  the  publication  of  it,  for 
fear  that  the  drawings  which  were  taken  from 
him  may  be  sent  to  Europe  to  be  clandestine- 
ly sold ;  a  measure  which  the  dishonorable 
action  committed  with  regard  to  his  property 
authorises  him  to  consider  as  hot  improbable. 
The  Inquiries  in  Yucutan  are  dedicated  to 


Viscount  Kingsborough,  author  of  "The 
Mexican  Antiquities,"  which  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  m  a  former  volume,  and  in  the 
present  number  of  this  Review. 

The  Travels  will  treat  on  the  statistics, 
customs  and  usages  of  the  country — ^in  a 
word,  on  all  that  can  interest  an  observing 
mind,  whether  amusing,  usefiil,  or  instructive : 
they  will  also  include  many  anecdotes,  cluu 
racterjstic  of  the  manners  of  the  Creoles  and 
Indians ;  a  sketch  of  the  commerce  of  the 
province,  and  of  its  future  importance  rela- 
tive to  political  geography ;  an  ancient  Yu- 
catee  ballad  of  considerable  beauty,  and  cu- 
rious for  the  liffht  which  it  throws  on  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  Maya ;  a  copious  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Maya  language,  for  the  use  of 
travellers  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  country; 
an  ESssay  to  prove  that  the  Yucatees  are  of 
Palenquian  origin ;  and  a  Summary  of  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Ma3ra,  from  a  century 
before  the  conquest  till  their  subjugation, 
which  did  not  finally  take  place  till  the  year 
1700.  The  work  will  be  illustrated  by  a 
general  map  of  the  province,  the  interior  of 
which  was  unknown,  and  by  22  or  2S  plates^ 
enfraved  or  lithographed,  according  to  the 
style  of  the  subjects,  and  accompani^  by  an 
ejqplaiatory  text. 
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tribunaux  civib  et  les  prud^hommes. 
7s. 

Duranton,  Cours   de    Droit    Franjais, 
Tome  XX.    8vo.    9s. 

Laferridre,  Histoire  du  Droit  Fran9ais. 

88. 

Cambecq,  Rechtsstud.  u.  Rechtspflege. 

14s. 
Beitr^e  zur  Philosophie  des  Rechtes. 

7s. 
Dantz,  Die  agrarischen  Gesetze  d.  preuss. 

Staats  seit  d.  Jahre  1806.    Ister  Bd.    8yo. 

10s. 
Zu-kler,  Die  gemeinrechtliche  Lehre  vom 

Majest&tsverbrechen  und  Hochverrath.  8vo. 

9s. 
Minnegerode,  Bemerkuegen  iiber  den  Stand 

d.    G^tzgebung    und    Jurisprudenz    in 

Dentschland.    12mo.    4s. 
Sammlung  deutscher  Rechtsouellen.    Ister 

Thl.    Djdis  Rechtsbuch  nach  Distinctionen ; 

vonOrtloflf.    8vo.    18s. 
Kratzsch,  Uebersicht  d.  Justiz-Organismus  d. 

sftmmtl.  deutschen  Bundes-Staaten.    FoL 

IL  158. 

MORAL    PHIL080PHT,  MBTAPHTSICS,  EDUCATION, 
AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Barchou  de  Penhoen,  Baron,  Histoire  de  hi 
Philosophie  Allemande,  depuis  Leibnitz 
jusqu'Si  Hegel.    2  Vols.    8vo.    15s. 

Abelard,  Guvrages  in^dits  pour  servir  k  THis- 
toire  de  la  Philosophie  scholastique  en 
France.    Par  V.  Cousin.    4to. 
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Matter,  Histoire  des  Doctrines  morales  ct  po- 

litiques  des  trois  derniers  Sidcles.    Tome  I. 

6vo.  8s. 
Cramer,  Geschichte  der  Erziehung  und  des 

Unterrichls  im  Alterthume.    2  Bde.    8vo. 

IZ.  10s. 
Erause's  LandscrifYlicher  Nachlass.  Ister  Bd. 

Analytische  Philosophie,  herausgeg.  von  v. 

Leonhardi.    Svo.    1/.  Is. 
Schmidt,  Untersuchungen  tiber  Bevolkerung, 

Arbeitslohn  und  Pauperism.    8vo.    14s. 
Die  Rolle,  der  Diplomatic  bei  dem  Falle  Po- 

lens.    Von  einen  ausgewanderten  Polen. 

8vo.    5s. 

MATHEMATICS,  FHTSICS,  AND  CHEMISTKT. 

Decouvertes  des  Causes  physiques  des  Mouve' 

ments  des  Corps  celestes.    8vo.    Os. 
Hofiman,  Himmels-Atlas.    2te  und  3te  lie- 

ferungen. 
Koppe,  Anfangsgrunde  d.  reinen  Matbematik. 

Ister  Thl.    8vo.    48.. 
Ohm,  Lehrbuch  d.  MecAanik.  Ister  Bd.  Me- 

chanik  des  Atoms.    8vo.    14s. 
Fischer,  Lohrbegriflf  der  Chemie  in  Tabellen. 

<4{o.    lOs. 
Streit,  Mathemat.  Miscellen.  IstesHefl.  8vo. 

Ss. 
Gehler,  Physikalisches  Wftrterbuch.     4ten 

Bds.  2teAbth.    Svo.    1/.  5s. 
KaufiRmann,  Lehrbuch  der  Stereometric.  Svo. 

4s. 
E^mtz,  Lehrbuch  d.  Meteorologie.    Ster  Bd. 

Svo.    15s. 
Burg,  Compendium  d.  H6hem  Mathematik. 

Svo.    14s. 
H&uie,  Stochiometrische  Schemata,  oder  Dar- 

stellung  des  chemischen  Prozessee  pharma- 

ceutisch-chemischer  Pr&parate  in  anatom. 

Formeln,  &c.    Svo.    Ss. 

NATTTBAL  SCIENCES. 

Essai  de  Formules  botaniques,  repr^sant  les 

Caract^res  des  Plantes  par  des  Signes  ana- 

Ijrtiques  qui  remplacent  les  Phrases  descrip- 

tives.    Par  Seringe  et  Guillard.  4to.    4s. 
Me^ioires  de  la  Society  des  Sciences  natu- 

relles  de  Seine-et-Oisc.    Annee  1835.    Svo. 

7s. 
Naturgeschichte  nach  alien  dreien  Heichen, 

von  Naumann  und  Or&fe.    Ister  Bd.    Svo. 

12s. 
B6»er,  Handbuch,  d.  allgem.Botanik.    5tc8. 

Hefl. ,  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
Leonhard,  v.,  Geologic.    Iste  und  2te  Hfte. 

Svo.   53. 
Naumann,  Naturgeschichte  d.  Vogel.    Sten 

Bdes  5tes  Heft.    Svo.    14s. 
Breithaupt,  Hondbuch  d.  Mineralogie.    Ister 

Bd.    Svo.  16s. 
iurmeister,  Zoolog.  Hand-Atlas.    2te  Liefe- 

rung.    Fol.    5s. 
Nees  V.  Esenbeck.  Naturgesch.  d.  europttisch. 

Lebernnoose.    2ter  Bd.    Svo.    10s. 

BUDICAL  SCIENCES. 

Gibert,  Manuel  des  Maladies  veneriennes. 
ISroo.    6s. 


Poupin,  Esquisses  phrenologiqnes  et  phsiogno- 

miques.    Tomes  I.  et  XL    12s. 
Blaudin,  Anatomic  du  Systdme  dentaire,  con- 

sideree  dans  THomme  et  les  Animauz. 

8vo.    5s. 
Brechet,  Le  Syst^me  lymphatique,  consider^ 

sous  les  rapports  anatomique,  physiologique 

et  patholo^ique.    Svo.    6s. 
Beauvais,  Chnique  homoepathique,  ou  Recueil 

de  toutes  les  Observations  prati€|ue  public^ 

jusqu'i  nos  jours.    Tome  I.    Livr.  I.  Svo. 
Fabre-Terrenenne,  Essai  sur  la  Manidre  et 

les  Moyens  d*exercer  la  Medicine  honora- 

blement.    8vo.    Ss. 
Pnrchappe,  Recherches  sur  I'Encephale,  sa 

Structure,  ses  Fonctions  et  ses  Maladies. 

Jre  Memoire.    Svo.    4s. 
Harnisch,  Ueber  die  ZulSissigkeit  des  hon)6o- 

pathischen  Heilverfiihrens.    Svo.    ^s. 
Berres,  Anatomic  der  mikroposchen  Gebilde 

des  menschlichen  Korpers.     I. — IV.,  mit 

STafeln.    Fol.    3/.  3s. 
Eble,  Pragmat.  Geschichte  d.  Anatomic  u. 

Physiologic,    Svo.    15s. 
Rust,  Theoretisch-prakt.  Handbuch  d.  Chi- 

rurgie.     17ter  Bd.    2te  Abthl.    IZ.    Svo. 

15s. 
Miinz,  Handbuch  d.  Anatomic  d.  menschlich- 
en Kdrpers,  mit  Abbildungen.     4ter  un4 

5ter  Thl.    Svo.    SI. 
Barth,  Der  Magnet  als  Heilmittel.    Svo.    Ss. 
Treviranus,  Beitr&ge  z.  Aufkl&rung  d.  Er« 

scheinutigen  u.  Gesetze  d.  organ.  Lebens. 

Ister  Bd.  Ister  Heft.    Svo.    4s. 
Schulz,DasSystemd.  Circulation.  Svo.  10s. 
6ch warze,  Homdopathische  Heilungen .    Svo. 

6s. 
Nasse,  F.und  H.,  Untersuchungen  zur  I^ysi- 

ologie  und  Pathologic.  Ister  Bd.   2te  Lief. 

Svo.    5s. 


^H.,  Das  Blut  in  mehrfacher  BeziehuQg 

untersucht.    Svo.    10s. 
Langenbeck,  De  Retina ;  Observationes  an^- 

tomico-pathologicae.  Acced.  Tab.  IV.  4to. 

Ss. 
Hauff,  Zur  Lehre  von  der  Ruhr  von,  &c 

Svo.    9s. 
Noak,  Ollapotrida.    Ein  Beitrag  zur  litera- 

tur-Gcschichte  der  Hom5oi>athie.  Svo.  3s. 
Seerig,  Armamentarium  chirurgicuro.     9te 

lOteLief.    Fol.    1/.    5s. 
Bdnninchausen,  Versuch  uber  die  Verwandt- 

scharten  der  Homdopathisqhen  Arzneien. 

Svo.    7s. 
Wenzel,  Die  Fortschritte  u.  Entdeckungen 

unserer  Zeit  im  Gebiete  d.  medicin.  u. 

chirurg.  Diagnostik.    Ister  Bd.    Svo.    3s. 

MISCELLANEOtrs. 

Chauteaubriand,  Vicomte  de,  OBuvres  com- 
pldtesv  Tome  L  Essai  sur  les  Revolu- 
tions, Etudes  bistoriques.    Svo.    I4s. 

>  Essai  sur  la  lit- 


t^rature  Andaise,  et  cmisiderations  sur  le 

G^nie  des  Rommes,  &c.     2  Y<^     Svo. 

15s. 
Plancbe,  Portraits  litttoures.    2  Yds.    Svo. 

15s. 
Quatremdre  de  Quincy,  Recueil  de  Disseita- 

tions  archeologiques.    Svo.    10s. 
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Eckstein,  Baarcm  d*,  I)erEq)a|;ii»o ;  coovd^T^  ICckermami.  ^ 

tioDs  sur  son  pass^  son  present,  soa  av^i^.      en  1823 — 1 

Fra^ineQS.    ovo.    89. 
Metnoires  de  rAcademie  de  SqfeiDce^  AlCtfet 

BeUesLet]Uc€;s  de  D^jon.    Anpe^     ]#S^, 

8vo. 
Beal-EncycIoiMIe,    AU^meine    deutsphe 

([ConVers^iobfa-iL^conO    IQter  3d*    3^te 

laefening. 
Sammlung  von  120  jnteressanfestenOri^^^^- 

Anekdotea  yon  Jrriedricn  d.  Grosaen  u# 

Napoleon.    Svo.    2s.  0d. 
Auerbacb,  Das  Judentham  und  die  q^^^iste 

literatur.    Ejritischer  Tersuch.    8vo.    d^. 
Berlin  u.  seine  Uingebunccn  ift  lOten  Jab^- 

hundert.    (6  Taf.  mit  12  Ansichten.)    Np. 

14—16.    4to.    8s. 
Berlin  und  Athen.    Zeitschrift  r.  Jftellstab. 

410.    Pr.  ann.  II.  128. 
Gutzkowy  Helper  <jrdtbe  im  Wendpunkte  zwei- 

eir  Jatirbunderte.    Svo.    7s. 
Schinkel,  Mdbel-Entwiirfe,  welcbe  bei  Ein- 

ricbtun^  prinzlicber  Wohnungen  in  den 

l^tzten  10  Jabren  ausgefiibrt  wurden.  Her- 

ausgeg.  V.  L.  Lobde.  Iste — SteHefte.  FoL 

Schiller's  s&mmtl.  Werke»mit.Stablsticben. 
Oter— OterBd.  Svo.  Complete  in  12  Vols. 
SLSe. 

mSTOBTf  KOGBATHT,  VOTAOES,  TEAVELS,  &C. 

Marvaud,  Etudes  bistoriques  sur  TAngoumois, 

Svo. 
Adh6mar,  Souvenirs  sur  Marie^Antoinette, 

&c.    Vol8.in.dtIV.    Svo.    15. 
Artaud,  Cbevalier,  Histoire  du  Pape  Pid  VII. 

2  Vols.    Svo.    158. 
Capefigue,  RicbelieUt  Mazarin,  La  Fronde  et 

lo  B^gne  de  Louis  XTV.    Tomes  VIL  A 

VIII.    Svo.    158. 
Hammer,  de,  Histoire  de  TEmpire  Ottonmn. 

Tomes  V.  d&  VI.    Svo. 
Nou  velle  Collection  des  M^moires  pour  servir 

4 1'Histoire  de  France,  dec.    Par  Bficbaud 

et  Poujoulat    Ire  Serie.    Tome  II.    Svo. 

6s. 
Kobbe,  Gescbicbte  u.  Landesbescbreibung  des 

Herzogtbums  Lauenburg.     8  Bde.     Svo. 

1/.  10s. 
Cams,  Pftns  u.  die  Rbeingesfend.    Tagebucb 

einer  Reise  im  Jabre  1885.    2  Thle.    Svo. 

15s. 
Buchholz,  Gescbicbte  d.  europ.  Staaten  seit 

dem  Frieden  von  Wien.    21ster  Bd.    Svo. 

lOs. 
Venturini,  Cbronik  d.  lOten  Jabrbunderts. 

Neue^Folge.    OterBd.    Svo.    128. 
Binder,  F'urst  Clemens  von  Metternicb  u.  sein 

Zeit-Altor.    Svo.    Ss. 
Gross-Hoffinger,  Oesterreich  im  Jabre  1885. 

Svo.    7s. 
Cramer,  Denkwiirdigkeiten  d.  Grtfin  S[dnigs- 

mark  u.  d.  KnOigsmark'scbe  Fomilie.    2 

Bde.    Svo.    156. 
Miicbler,  Scenen  aus  d.  Leben  Friederirbs  d. 

Grossen  und  seines  Bruders  d.  Prinzen 

Heinricb  von  Preussen.    Svo.    5s. 
Vambagen  ▼.  Ense,  Leben  d.  Generals  Karl 

V.  Wmterfeldt.    Svo.    7s. 
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Jisiperk,  fi^n^f^  Oraf  v.,^ie  Jgis^  n^^ 
iscbe  Ejriegsmacbt  mi  ^i^fre  }p^  l^P^* 
Op. 

Kenerberg,  Freiberr  v^  Vom  R6n)grei9)^  4* 
Nijederlande.    Svo..   gs.  <  ^ 

Lax,  I>er  Abifall  d.  Belgiscben  Provinzsn  yea 

Lewalo,  Tyrol.    Svo.    8s. 

Ratwoer,  BeilrSge  mr  ne^^rep  Ges^ilti^  aus 

d.|)rit  J^uscum^.,B»}f^i8^lpl^i^^  ^gt^ 

Svo.    IL  Ss. 


POBTBT,  THE  BSAIU,  jkc 

Pallil&IndmiteB.    ^Poesies.    Svo.    ^ 
Reboui,  Foesies ;  precede'  d^une  pr££|p^ 

par  A.  Dumas,  et  d'une  Lettre  2l  PEditeur 

par  Alpbonse  de  Lamartine.    Svo.    Ss. 
De  ttougebon^  L&  Diicfaesse  d^'bi  Vltubs- 

li^re.    Drame.    ;8s.  6d. 
Vod,  Lyriscbe  Blatter.    I2mo.    4s. 
Mouer,  Das  Portrait.    Episcbes  Gedicbt  in 

fiinf  Ges&ngen.    12mo.    8s. 
Blaltzabn,  F.  v.,  Conradin.  TrauerspieL  gr. 

Svo.    2s.  6d. 
Wacbsmann,  C.  v..  Das  Urtbeil  d.  Vaters. 

Histor.  Scbauspied.    Svo.    Ss. 
*Zedlitz,  Baron  v.,  Dramat  Werke.    4ter 

TbJ.    Svo.    88. 
Alexis,  Balladen.    12mo.    58. 
Alifeld,  Almine.    Gedlcbte.    12mo.    Ss. 
Bresemann,  Gedicbte.    12mo.    4s. 
Kepel,  Moritz  v.,  Gedicbte.    12mo.    88. 
Kurtz,  H.,  Gedicbte.    12iik>.    58. 
Lacber,  C,  Dicbtungen  in  althochdeutscber 

Spracbe.    Svo.    SS. 
Mosen,  J.,  Gedicbte.    12mo.    5s. 
Sutner,  J.,  Karl  d.  <jros8e.    Gedicbt  in  dxei 

Balladen.    12mo.    8s. 

NOVELS  AHD  BOMANCES. 

Guerin,  Clotilde,  ou  POuvri^re  et  la  Mar- 

quise.    2  Vols.    Svo.    15s. 
Krasinski,  Bataille  de  Kizbolen,  dec    2  Vols. 

Svo.    15s. 
Le  Marquis  de  Brunoy.    2  Vols.    Svo.    15s. 
Desrivieres,  La  Fille  au  Vieillard.    Svo.    7s. 

6d. 
Jacob,  Mon  grand  Fsiuteuil.    2  Vols.    Svo. 

15s. 
Cayl^  Cbroniques  du  Ifide.    L^gendes  tou- 

lonnaises.    Svo. 
Czieski,  Le  Koeak.     Roman  bistofique.    2 

Vols.    Svo.    15s. 
Lambert,  Une  Femme  Sacrifice.    Svo.    Ss. 
Mame,  MUe.  Clementine,  La.  Mdre  et  la  Fille. 

2  Vols.    Svo.    15s. 
Vaublanc,  Comte  de,  Le  dernier  des  C^sars, 

ou  la  Cbute  de  TEmpire  remain  d'Orient. 

Svo.    68. 
Baudot,  La  Madone  de  Montbazon.     2  Vols. 

Svo.    15s. 
Theroiffne  de  Mericourt,  la  jolie  li^geoise. 

2  Vols.    Svo.    15s. 
Mannstein,  Marcbeso   Pensorosa,  Novelle; 

und  die  Leiden  einer  grossen  Seele,  Er- 

zftblung.    12mo.    68. 
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Wieae^  Friedrich.    Bin  Roman.    870.    88. 
Boas,  Reiseblathen  aus  der  Unterwelt.    2 

Bde.    12fno.    10s. 
Heeringen,  Der  Courir  ron  Simbirsk.    No- 

▼elle.    12mo.    10s. 
Kdnig,  Die  Waldenser.    Roman.     2  Thle. 

12mo.    1^. 
Spindler,  Boa- Constrictor.    2  Bde.     12mo. 

1^    Is. 
^- ,  Begenbogen-Strahlen.  2Bde.  12mo. 

188. 

»Tagu.Naclit.    2  Bde.    12mo.    188. 

Stembcnrg,  Preih.  v.,  Galathie.   Roman.  8vo. 

7s. 
Scavola,  Die  Ereolin  u.  der  Neger.    3  Bde. 

18mo.    12.  Is. 

— ; ,  Der  Weiberverachter.  2Thle.   18s. 

Aristarchus,  Romant.  Scenen  aus.  d.  Mitte- 

lalter.    12mo.     56. 

CLASSICAL  LIT.,  FHILOLOOT,  AND  BIBLIOGBAPHY. 

Inscriptiones  Graecae  Ineditae.    Colleg.  edit. 
1/  L.  Rossius  Holsatus.    Fasc.  I.    4to.    7s. 
Hoffmann,  Lexicon  bibliographicum.    Tome 
UI.    L— Z.    8vo.    88. 


rpAMKATiKH.  Fine  Grammatik  des  Alt- 
griechischen  in  neugriecaishcher  ^^prache, 
Svo.    18s. 

Theocritus  Bio  et  Moschus  ex  recogn.  Aug. 
Minekii.    Svo.    3s. 

Doederlein,  Lateinische  Synonyme  und  Ety- 
mologieen.    6ter  Thl.    8vo.    8s. 

Handii,  F.,  Tursellinus  seu  de  Piarticulis  La- 
tinis  Commentarii.    Vol.  III.    8vo.    188. 

Lexicon  Platonicum  sive  Vocum  Platonica- 
]  um  Index.    Vol.  II.    Fasc.  I.    8vo.    5s. 

Bibliotheca  Graeca,  A.  Poetarum.  Vol.  I. 
Homeri  Ilias.    Rec.  Spitzner.    8va    10s. 

Hoffmann,  Die  deutsche  Pnilologie  im  Grund- 
nss.    8vo.    7s. 

Horapolliuis  Nilo  Hieroelyphica.  Ed.  Dr. 
C.  Leemans.    Svo.    1^  Is. 

Taciti,  Cornelii,  Opera.  Rec.  F.  Ritter. 
Tome  II.    Svo.    8s. 

Bopp,  Vocalismus,  oder  sprachvergleichende 
AJitiken  iiber  J.  Grimm's  deutsche  Gram- 
matik und  Graffs  al  thochdeutschen  Sprach- 
schatz,  ttit  Begriindung  einer  neuen  Theo- 
rie  des  Ablauts.    Svo.    12s. 

Graff,  Althochdeutscher  Sprachschatz.  7te 
Lief.    4to.    8s. 
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A«T.  I.' — U  FraTix  der  Ertte^  KaUer  von 
Oesterreich  und  sein  ZetUdter  (Francis  I. 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  h»  Times), 
von  Hermann  Meynert.  Leipzig :  1884. 
8vo. 

3.  Fikrsl  Clemen*  von  flettemich  und  sein 
ZeitaUer  (Prince  Clemens  von  Metlemich 
and  his  Times),  von  Dr.  W.  Binder.  Lud- 
wigsbui^:  1886.     8yo. 

8.  Oesten-etchische  National  Encyclopadief 
oder  alphahetische  Darstelhmg  der  wis* 
senswurdigslen  EigenihikmliMeilen  des^ 
dsierreickischen  Kais^rthumes.  (Austrian 
National  Encyclopsedia,  or  Alphabetical 
Bxposiiion  ofjthe  most  remarKable  Pe. 
cuharities  of  the  Austrian  Empire. )  Wien : 
1885-6,  in  numbers,  not  yet  complete — 
No.  1—20. 

It  is  a  remark  which  we  have  oAen  heard 
repeated,  that  the  rest  of  Europe  is  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with,  and  has  formed 
most  erroneous  notions  concerning,  the  Aus- 
trian  Empire.  In  this  opinion  we  cannot 
coincide;  for,  admitting  that  many  details 
which  would  mve  a  clear  view  of  the  stale  of 
the  country,  its  revenue,  and  its  resources, 
all  of  which  the  imperial  government  is  very 
studious  to  conceal,  must  necessarily  be  un. 
known  to  strangers,  as  they  are  so  to  the 
subjects  of  the  state  ;  we  think  that  Europe 
has  still  formed  no  very  improper  notions  as 
to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  or  of  the 
government  of  that  nation.  Secluding  itself 
as  far  as  possible  from  all  community  of  in- 
terests  with  neighboring  states,  and  holding 
in  view  an  object  which  it  pursues  with  an 
eagerness  that  precludes  all  regard  for  the 
opinbns  and  advantage  c^  otters,  its  gov- 
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emment  cannot  be  surprised  if  it  has  not  al- 
ways  been  an  object  of  encomium  to  con- 
temporaries,  whose  opinion  it  has  moreover 
professed  entirely  to  aisregard.  Nor  can  it 
occasion  wonder  if  neighboring  nations,  be. 
lieving  that  the  Uessings  of  internal  peace 
and  subordination  can  be  as  easily  obtained 
b^  simpler  means,  and  a  less  obtrusive  exer- 
cise of  restrictive  power,  deeply  regret  the 
self-exclusion  ot  so  important  a  member  of 
the  grand  community  of  civilized  states  fit>m 
the  duty  of  promoting  the  common  weal  of 
all.  Full  justice  has  ever  been  done  to  die 
amiable  qualities  and  varied  talents  that  dis- 
tinguish  the  inhabitants  oi  the  empire;  but, 
from  the  passive  part  they  have  played  while 
the  most  momentoijp  questions  were  discuss- 
ed in  a  great  part  6f  Europe,  they  have  no 
doubt  attracted  less  attention  and  excited  less 
interest  in  other  lands  than  their  peculiar 
circumstances  perhaps  deserve.  Under  a 
patriarchal  government,  however,  where  so 
much  depends  on  the  personal  talent  and 
qualities  of  the  sovereign,  the  decease  of  a 
monarch,  who  for  nearly  half  a  centuiy  <JE. 
rected  the  development  of  the  nations  re- 
sources,  forms  an  important  epoch  for  the 
country,  rendered  more  tlian  usually  inter- 
esting l^  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  period. 

The  bio^phy  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
I.  of  Austna  possesses  therefore  a  double  in- 
terest at  this  moment,  because  his  life  formed 
an  important  link  between  the  past  and  the 
immediate  future.  A  long  rel|pi,  a  steady, 
imswerving  pursuance  of  the  hoe  of  policy 
he  had  laid  down,  gave  him  the  power  of 
fashioning  the  empire  to  what  it  now  is ;  and 
consequently  all  who  wish  to  comprehend  its 
present  state,  or  to  form  coi\J6cturse  as  to  its 
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future  progress,  must  by  no  means  neglect  to  ,  have  the  experience  of  forty  years,  the  most 
•tudy  the  character  of  its  deceased  sove- 1  fertile  in  historical  results  that  any  age  of 
reign.  'history  affords,  to  form  a  clear  judgment  of 

If  the  biography  of  the  late  Emperor  be  ithe  true  course  which  the  Emperor  Francis 
inseparable  from  the  history  of  the  develop,  ought  lo  have  pursued  on  his  accession  to 
menl  of  Austria,  that  of  his  favorite  minis-  the  throne,  to  consolidate  his  power  and  m- 
ter,  who  long  aided,  and  at  length  guided,  j  sure  the  prosperity  of  his  people^  than  it  was 
perhaps,  the  projects  of  his  sovereign,  is  not  for  him  at  the  time,  bewildered  as  his  view 
less  so.  This  remarkable  man,  who  has  j  must  have  been  by  the  failure  of  the  well- 
steadily  pursued  his  way  with  an  indifference  meant  but  inconsiderate  changes  attempted 
to  public  opinion  almost  unexampled,  whose  j  by  his  uncle  Joseph  II.  Had  any  enlighten, 
penetration  enabled  him  to  probe  with  equal  ed  fiiend  been  at  his  side  who  couW  have 
success  the  character  of  the  monarch  whom  'pointed  out  where  the  real  faults  in  Joseph's 
he  served  and  of  the  people  he  had  to  rule, '  policy  lay,  it  is  probable  that  the  unsojihisti- 
will  afford  us  by  his  manner  of  dealing  witb  ( cated  mind  of  the  young  emperor,  which 
prince  and  people  the  ju^itest  estimate  of  .raised  the  hopes  of  his  subjects  to  a  high 
both ;  nor  can  we  go  far  astray,  if  we  place  '  pitch,  would  have  comprehended  the  truth  ; 
ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  so  clear  an  |  and  the  firmness  which  he  sufficiently  dis- 
eye  arid  so  shrewd  a  tact  in  action  as  he  is  played  iji  afler-life  must  have  insured  his 
acknowledged  to  possess.  I  success  in  acting  up  to  it.     As  it  was,  noth- 

If  fortune  had  resolved  to  contrive  a'ing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  ho 
throne  for  a  favored  mortal,  from  which  he  i  should  deem  the  people  incapable  of  apprc- 
should  not  find  it  difficult  to  arrogate  a  supe- !  ciating  efforts  made  for  their  good,  and  con* 
riorily  over  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  sider  iiis  uncle  as  the  victim  of  the  basest 
she  could  not  have  devised  materials  better  :  ingratitude.  It  was,  however,  more  than  a 
suited  to  its  accomplishment  than  those  com.  ;  mere  error  of  judgment  which  prevented 
posing  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  inex-lboth  of  these  monarchs  fiom  rising  to  the 
haustible  resources  of  every  province,  each  generous  wish  of  desiring  the  good  of  the 
large  eoouffh  to  form  a  separate  kingdom, '  people,  regardless  of  toho  was  the  author  of 
combine  with  the  varieties  of  mental  power  .  fhe  benefit,  Joseph,  as  well  as  his  succes- 
displayed  in  the  inhabitants  to  form  materials  '  sors,  was  evidently  quite  impressed  with  the 
for  the  creation  of  an  unconquerable  power,  j  notion  that  the  sovereign,  as  representative 
The  agricultural  profusion  of  tlie  Polish  of  the  Supreme  Being,  was  the  chosen  dis- 
provinces  and  Hungary,  the  mining  wealth  I  penser  of  his  favors,  and  that  the  peoole,  to 
of  great  part  of  the  latter  country,  the  in-*  use  a  British  phras  ^  had  no  right  to  any  ad. 


dustrial  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bohemia, 
its  agricultural  weahh,  the  mines  of  Carin- 
thia*  and  the  fertility  of  Lombardy,  united, 
.ofier  a  mass  of  internal  wealth  unrivalle  1  by 
any  other  European  laid.  Mighty  naviga- 
ble  rivers  traverse  the  states  in  all  directions, 
and  afford  meeuis  of  communication  to  com- 
mercial enterprise,  to  which  the  possession 
of  no  unimportant  extent  of  sea-coast  like- 
wise invites.  In  the  population  such  varied 
elements  unite  as  might  be  expected  to  turn 
these  means  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
skilful  industrious  Lombard,  the  wily  lUyn- 
SD,  the  hardy  Hungarian,  the  meditative  Ger- 
man,  the  patient  persevering  Bohemian,  and 
the  fiery  but  versatile  Pole,  form  a  mixture 
of  energies  admirably  calculated  to  correct 
and  to  assist  each  other.  Tliis  is  the  em- 
pire  as  it  now  presents  itself  to  our  view,  and 
the  dominions  were  not  less  extensive  to 
which  Fr«pcis  succeeded  in  1798.  He 
then  possessed  Belgium  instead  of  Venice, 
but  the  exchange  has  been  materially  for  the 
advantage  of  the  state ;  thus  too,  both  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  have  been  respectively 
•gainers  by  the  abolition  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.     It  is  no  doubt  easier  for  us  who 


vantages  which  did  not  originate  with  hipa. 

The  method  adopted  by  Joseph  II.  to  in- 
troduce  his  intended  improvements  was  per- 
fectly  accordant  with  these  notions.  Abol- 
ishing  without  hesitation  the  customs  of  the 
different  countries  which  he  undertook  to  re- 
form,— ^the  municipal  oligarchies  of  the  Bel- 
gians, the  patriarchal  aristocracy  of  the 
Bohemians,  and  the  irregular  inconsistent 
privileges  of  the  Hungarians, — he  required 
all  to  surrender  the  portion  of  good  they 
possessed,  and  to  receive  at  his  hands  what 
he  imagined  to  be  a  fuller  measure  of  the 
means  of  acquiring  prosperity.  He  could 
never  conceive  that  it  was  less  the  good 
which  he  offered,  than  his  assumption  of  the 
power  or  rather  the  right  to  bestow  it,  which 
all  united  to  dispute.  Did  he  assemble  the 
representatives  of  the  people  ?  did  he  ex- 
plain the  insufficiency  of  the  old  customs 
and  the  impediments  they  offered  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  nation,  calling  upon  them 
to  assist  him  in  devising  means  to  remedy 
those  evils  ?  No ;  in  the  plenitude  of  arro- 
gant power  and  the  confidence  of  delegated 
wisdom,  he  planned  laws  from  the  midst  of  a 
distant  and  enervated  capital  for  the  citizens 
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of  Belgium,  for  the  nobility  of  a  Sclavonic, 
and  the  rude  and  haughty  freennen  of  a  Ta- 
tar, nation  What  wonder  then,  that  he 
should  totally  fail  in  an  attempt  so  far  be- 
yond the  powers  of  the  most  highly  gifted 
individual !  What  wonder,  that  he  should 
be  falsely  estimated  both  by  those  whose 
hopes  had  been  excited  and  by  those  whose 
fears  he  had  roused ! 

It  was  probably  the  experience  thus  gath- 
ered, strengthened  by  the  terror  and  disgust 
which  the  disgraceful  scenes  of  the  French 
revolution  were  adapted  to  awaken,  which 
brought  the  conviction  into  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor  Francis,  that  an  unlimited  power 
in  the  chief  governor  of  a  nation  is  the  sur- 
est  pledge  of  its  prosperity ;  and  that,  as  oil 
popular  reforms  tend  to  limit  that  power,  they 
must  be  opposed  as  the  sources  of  all  evil. 
He  also  looked  upon  this  high  prerogative  as 
an  inherent  right  in  his  family,  one  holier 
and  less  disputable  than  any  other ;  and  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  pursued  aimed  at 
first  procuring  its  acknowledgment  by  all  his 
subjects,  and  then  at  securing  it  against  all 
attacks.  Until  this  was  attained,  there  could 
be  no  question  raised  as  to  how  much,  he 
would  consent  to  sacrifice  to  the  wishes  and 
advantage  of  his  subjects.  A  consistent 
support  of  these  prbciples  naturally  involves 
the  necessity,  in  cases  where  the  interests  of 
land  and  sovereign  apparently  clash  in  a  hos- 
tile munner,  of  letting  the  former  sink  in 
preference  to  the  latter ;  or,  in  other  words, 
It  must  be  presumed  that  the  sovereign  lenda 
importance  and  power  to  the  stale,  not  the 
state  to  the  sovereign.  The  whole  reign  of 
the  late  emperor,  and  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  minister,  have  been  consumed  in 
the  realization  of  this  wish,  to  which  Austria 
is  indebted  for  its  present  state ;  and  accord- 
ing to  which  it  seems  that  the  future  prospects 
of  the  country  are  to  be  calculated.  That 
the  pursuit  of  such  a  line  of  policy  in  Aus- 
tria required  no  secret  caballing,  no  conceal- 
ed undermining  of  ancient  laws  and  cus- 
toms, no  attempts  to  bribe  or  deceive  public 
opinion,  is  a  fact  of  great  importance,  as  it 
at  once  develops  the  character  of  the  nation, 
or  union  of  nations,  of  which  that  empire  is 
composed.  Yet,  such  is  the  fact.  That 
unity  of  purpose  in  the  government  is  there 
considered  as  unattainable  without  a  sole 
governor,  not  only  the  two  works  first  cited 
at  the  head  of  our  article  inform  us,  it  being 
the  text  which  they  profess  to  illustrate,  but 
is  taught  as  an  axiom  by  every  professor  of 
law  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 

Yet  the  avowal  of  this  doctrine  and  the 
determination  to  act  up  to  it,  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  might,  oa  the  part  of  the 
govemmeoti  have  proved  no  impedinoeot  to 


its  realization.  The  distance  between  the 
Dalmatian  peasant,  who  stands  perhaps  oh 
the  lowest  degree  in  the  scale  of  European 
civilization,*  and  the  Lombard  who  claims  a 
very  elevated  one, — between  the  uncultivated 
freedom  of  the  Hungarian,  and  the  crafty 
subserviency  of  the  Sclavonian, — is  so  great, 
that  it  might  cause  the  boldest  legislator  to 
despair  of  establishing  any  thing  like  a  reel- 
procity  of  interest  between  them.  Yet  one 
and  the  same  law-book  has  been  introduced 
into  all  the  Austrian  provinces,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  Hungary ;  and  the  manifold  ele. 
ments  of  discord  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Po 
have  been  reduced  to  the  tranquillity  of  pas- 
sive obedience.  An  army  has  been  raised 
which,  as  far  as  its  matMel  is  concerned,  is 
perhaps  the  nwst  formidable  in  Europe,  and 
which  is  ready  to  take  the  field  in  any  direc- 
tion at  a  moment's  warning ;  while  the  public 
credit  has  been  supported,  so  that  the  funds 
of  the  country  are  marked  by  a  decent  figure 
in  all  the  markets  of  Europe.  Yet  all  this 
has  been  efiected  without  the  slightest  digres- 
sion  from  the  bold  line  of  conduct  laid  down ; 
the  attainment  of  all  these  desirable  results  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  secondary  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  patriarchal  form  of  govern- 
ment in  every  province,  and  a  nole  from  the 
emperor's  cabinet  supersedes  at  will  the  au- 
ihonty  both  of  law  and  custom. 

That  the  eflTorts  made  to  establish  this 
power  have  been  attended  with  the  fullest 
success  is  a  fact  that  does  not  admit  of  the 
slightest  doubt,  and  that  the  imperial  fiat  is 
now  as  obsequiously  followed  by  the  Poles, 
the  Italians,  and  the  Hungarian?,  as  by  the 
Austrians,  has  been  of  late  suflliciently  de- 
monstrated.  The  course  of  the  last  year 
and  a  half  furnishes  a  variety  of  proofe.  The 
suppression  of  the  liberal  party  in  Transylva- 
nia was  effected  in  the  autumn  of  1835  l^ 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand  at  the  head  of  a 
military  force ;  the  leader  of  the  opposition, 
Baron  Wesselini,  lies  at  the  present  moment 
under  an  impeachment  for  high  treason. 
Numerous  arrests  of  Hungarians  supposed 
to  be  desirous  of  revolutbnary  movements 
took  place  in  the  month  of  July  this  year,  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  both  the  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  the  constitution  of  that  country.     Yet 


•  A  ffentleman  has  aBsured  us  that,  while  on  an 
oflScial  tour  through  Dalmmtia  in  1830,  he  threw  a 
handful  of  small  coin  amongst  a  groupe  of  the  ia- 
habitHjQts  who  had  assembled  at  the  unusual  sight 
of  a  carriage,  sDd  whom  he  supposed  to  be  be^ffara, 
but  who  immediately  took  to  their  heels  without 
pickinp  up  the  money,  A  very  wise  measure  waa 
to  take  into  pay  as  soldiers  the  numerous  robbers 
that  infested  the  country,  many  of  whom  now  form 
the  escoru  of  remiitsnces  from  Zara  to  the  imperial 
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no  general  remonstrance,  no  ebullition  of  na- 
tional  disconteDt,  attended  these  proceedings. 
In  Bohemia,  a  society  for  the  encouragement 
of  national  literature  and  the  study  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  nation  drew  on  it  the  jealous 
eye  of  the  government.  Its  title  of  Maice 
Ceska  (Bohemian  Mother,)  was  suppressed, 
and  its.  members  warned  to  proceed  with 
moderated  ardor.  The  liberation  of  the  im- 
prisoxied  members  of  the  Giovane  Italia  in 
the  spring  of  this  year,  on  the  condition  of 
their  emigrating  to  America,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  denoting  the  extinction  of  the  once 
formidable  liber^  party  in  Lombardy  ;  while, 
in  the  month  of  June,  a  number  of  Polish 
students  arrested  at  Vienna  and  imprisoned 
for  some  time  without  any  crime  being  openly 
imputed  to  them*  afford  a  proof  of  the  un- 
wearied vigilance  of  the  police,  and  of  the 
passive  contentment  of  the  citizens,  amount 
whom  the  event  excited  not  the  slightest  m- 
terest,  and  was  scarcely  known  beyond  the 
circle  of  acquaintances  of  the  parties  con- 
cemed. 

It  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  two 
biographies  before  us,  that,  in  detailing  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  work,  while  in 
the  life  of  Prince  MeUemich  the  emperor's 
name  is  only  introduced  as  often  as  decency 
absolutely  requires  it,  the  minister  is  scarcely 
ever  mentioned  by  the  historian  of  Francis. 
We  must  not,  however,  infer  from  this,  which 
is  perhaps  explained  by  the  recent  decease  of 
the  monarch,  that  the  slightest  want  of  har- 
mony ever  existed  between  them.  The  late 
emperor's  temper  had  acquired  a  tinge  of 
gloom  in  latter  years  from  the  numerous  dis- 
appointments  he  had  met  with  in  the  course 
of  a  long  life ;  and  the  close  of  his  reign  was 
marked  by  an  excessive  jealousy  of  interfer- 
ence, and  a  wish  to  monopolize  all  the  details 
of  government.  All  those  nearest  to  his 
person  were  exposed  to  the  effects  of  his  irri- 
table caprice ;  his  aid-de-camp.  General  Ap- 
pel  was  dismissed  unceremoniously  for  hav- 
mg  shown  imprudent  attentions  to  the  present 
emperor.  The  body  physician  M.  dc  Stift, 
of  whom  in  his  capacity  of  statesman  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter,  was  sud- 
denly  released  from  his  important  functions 
in  the  council  of  state.  But  not  the  slightest 
coolness  was  at  any  time  remaiiced  towards 
the  favorite  minister,  who  was  too  well  able 
to  distinguish  between  the  shadow  and  the 
•ubstance  of  power  to  risk  sacrificing  the  one 


*  As  the  sufTerers  were  not  informed  of  the  distinct 
fault  for  which  they  were  arrested,  it  is  supposed  that 
their  error  consisted  in  subscribing  toj^ether  for  the 

Kurchase  of  books  in  the  Polish  language.    Their 
ooks  and  papers  were  seixed,  and  every  thing  Po- 
lish confiscated  by  the  police. 


for  the  other.  The  death  of  Francis  I.,  whose 
end  was  viewed  with  an  indifference  at  Vien- 
na  altogether  inexplicable  to  those  who  had 
not  watched  the  slow  decay  of  his  popularity 
in  proportion  as  the  selfishness  of  his  charac- 
ter demonstrated  itself,*  has  made  little  or  no 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  princely  min- 
ister, except  that  of  depriving  him  of  a  screen 
against  the  still  dreaded  tribunal  of  public 
opinion. 

The  life  of  Prince  Mettemich  is  of  the  two 
the  more  important  document  at  the  present 
moment,  inasmuch  as  he  still  lives  and  guides 
the  empire  as  before.  He  had  also  the  power, 
if  dissatisfied  with  the  work,  to  prohibit  it,  and 
probably  also  to  command  any  alterations  he 
might  think  proper.  We  may  therefore  take 
the  following  statement  for  his  political  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  we  extract  it  less  for  any 
novelty  it  contains,  than  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
trating the  assertion  we  made  a  few  lines 
back,  that  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the 
intention  of  the  Austrian  rulers  than  a  con- 
cealment  of  their  political  principles.  Speak, 
ing  of  the  demands  made  by  the  nation  after 
the  French  war  for  concessions  in  accord, 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  biogra. 
pher  remarks : — 

**  The  irreconcilcable  and  inborn  hatred  ex. 
isting  from  all  time  between  the  state  princi. 
pies  of  hiitoricai  right  and  revolutionary  ideas 
which  have  arisen  from  its  denial  and  aim  at  • 
its  destruction,  has  never  been  casual  or 
awakened  only  by  temporary  interests.  It 
resembled,  on  the  contrary,  the  repulsive 
power  of  two  contending  forces  in  nature  L-jt 
was  a  necessary,  an  unavoidable  action.  Tnis 
historical  right,  however,  presents  itself  in  its 
fullest  growth  and  perfection  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  all  those  countries  which  formerly  be- 
long^ to  the  Roman-German  empire,  whose 
head  for  centuries  was  the  sovereign  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and  not  less  so  in  the  hereditary  terri- 
tories of  the  imperial  house.  It  was  firmly 
rooted  both  by  conviction  and  hallowed  re. 
miniscences  in  every  nation  of  Germanic 'Ori- 

§in  and  speaking  a  Germanic  tongue.  How 
estructive  to  the  internal  organization  and 
happinebs  of  those  countries  woutJ  not  the 
renunciation  of  these  old  heredilarv  rights 
have  been !  How  useless  for  the  defence  of 
all  material  interests,  which  had  suffered  so 


*  A  late  poitrait  of  the  monarch,  by  M.  Amerline, 
a  splendid  work  of  art,  which  represents  him  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Prussian  Field  Marsha),  has  a  trait  of 
harshness  in  the  eyes  too  candid  to  have  met  with 
approbation.  It  was  intended  as  a  present  to  the 
ICing  of  Prussia,  but  another  portrait  was  sobstitot- 
ed,  under  the  pretence  of  some  error  having  been 
committed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  decorations  of 
knighthood.  It  is  now  destined,  we  hear,  to  be 
placed  amongst  the  collection  of  the  Belvedere  at 
Vienna,  so  that  this  distinguished  artist  will  be  in. 
demnified  by  having  his  fame  perpetnated  amongst 
his  countrymen. 
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much  from  the  war !  since,  as  it  was  easy  to 
see,  the  most  unconditional  submission  to  the 
arrogance  of  the  enemy  would  scarcely  have 
delayed  this  war,  so  expensive  in  blood  and 
treasure,  and  would  never  have  entirely  pre- 
vented it.  This  consideration  alone  would 
have  made  it  imperative  on  the  prince,  as 
servant  of  the  state,  to  undertake  to  combat 
to  the  utmost  the  revolution,  its  principles^  and 
its  consequences.  But  it  was  not  alone  the  in- 
terests of  the  state  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  represent  that  roused  in  him  this  dislike  of 
innovations  and  revolutions ;  he^ollowed  in  it 
bis  fullest  conviction,  derived  from  a  clear  in- 
u^hl  into  the  peculiar  nature  of  those  doc- 
trines and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
applied.  The  strict  love  of  justice  which  at- 
tended all  his  steps  caused  him  to  recognize, 
once  for  all,  in  the  chaos  of  revolutions,  to- 
gether with  their  accompaniments,  something 
Siat  conflicted  with  his  feelings-— a  sufficient 
reason  to  induce  a  man  like  nim  to  declare 
himself  to  the  world  their  enemy  and  com- 
batant."—p.  149. 

Historical  right  is  a  term  recently  intro- 
duced  in  Germany  by  writers  on  history  arid 
national  law,  to  denote  the  r-pecies  of  prescrip- 
tive right  to  certain  immunities  and  privileges 
claimed  by  their  possessors  upon  the  ground 
of  their  havmg  been  long  enjoyed.  History 
is  in  such  cases  called  in  as  evidence.  But 
in  no  work  have  we  been  able  to  find  a  pre- 
cise  definition  of  this  somewht  vague  term, 
nor  can  we  account  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
histories  of  the  middle  ages  in  most  countries, 
of  the  free  imperial  cities,  and  of  the  Hanse- 
atic  league  in  Germany,  by  those  who  most 
frequently  appeal  to  its  authority. 

A  little  further  on  the  relative  position  of 
the  sovereign  in  the  political  scale  of  the  em- 
pire is  thus  defined  : — 

*^  An  attentive  look  at  the  nature  and  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Austrian  empire  must  dis- 
sipate all  wonder  at  his  wish  to  Keep  at  a  dis- 
taDC%  from  the  destructive  movements  of  the 
times.  In  a  united  monarchy  like  the  Austrian, 
in  which  such  different  parts  and  varying  in- 
terests  have  been  bound  up  at  different  epochs 
to  a  whole,  nothing  less  than  a  consistent  sup- 
port of  a  public  administration  founded  upon 
a  gradual  historical  development,  nothing  but 
a  concentration  of  all  the  ideas  according  to 
which  the  government  is  conducted  in  the 
person  of  the  monarchy  can  be  even  dreamt  of 
as  a  means  of  promoting  a  powerful  unity, 
and  of  attaining  the  highest  aun  of  the  state, 
the  good  of  all.^'— p.  177. 

The  amount  of  responsibility  h«re  imposed 
upon  the  sovereign  seems  rather  unfkir  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  task,  which  is 
m  no  way  diminished  by  the  reasons  assigned 
fbr  the  necessity  of  entrusting  the  entire  guid- 
mce  of  the  state  to  the  hands  of  an  individu. 
al,  viz.  the  diflfcrenoe  existing  between  its 


component  parts  and  the  conflicting  bteresta 
that  have  to  be  reconciled.  It  is,  however, 
unnecessary  here  to  collect  evidence  to  prove 
what  is  so  universally  known,  that  the  two  po- 
litical principles  cited  above  have  always 
guided  the  conduct  both  of  the  late  emperor 
and  his  minister.  The  importance  attaclMd 
to  their  public  avowal  and  justification  in  1886 
rests  upon  the  probability  of  their  continuing 
to  be  the  maxims  on  which  the  poHcy  of  the 
Austrian  court  will  for  the  future  be  founded. 
This  it  is  which  makes  a  slight  retrospective 
view  of  the  events  of  past  years  interesting, 
and  even  imperative  upon  all,  whose  task  is 
to  watch  over  the  political  balance  of  Euro- 
pean  power. 

'The  line  of  policy  adopted  by  the  Aus- 
trian court,  in  order  to  **  keep  at  a  distance 
from  the  destructive  movements  of  the 
times,"  is  explained  by  the  biographer  to 
have  existed,  not  in  measures  of  internal 
police  alone,  but  in  the  endeavors  to  effect  a 
restriction  of  the  press  in  Germany,  in  the 
direct  Interference  to  suppress  the  revolution 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  indirect  intervention 
by  urging  an  obsequious  ally  to  undertake 
the  crushing  of  the  revolutionary  party  in 
Spam.  England,  it  is  stated,  opposed  to 
each  of  these  attempts  ineffectual  remon- 
strances, with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  to 
which  it  is  declared  (we  know  not  with  whftt 
truth)  that  Prince  Mettemich  had  the  address 
to  procure  the  concurrence  of  Greorge  IV. 
during  his  visit  to  that  monarch  at  Hano- 
ver. 

To  the  minute  detail  of  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  the  march  of  the  Austrians 
to  Naples  which  our  author  gives  us,  or 
rather  to  its  publication  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, we  are  inclined  to  attach  some  import- 
ance when  we  regard  the  state  of  the  political 
horizon  and  the  nature  of  some  recent 
events. 

When  the  Neapolitans  in  1820  heard  that 
the  Austrians  intended  interfering  to  suppress 
the  constitution  ihev  had  extorted  from  their 
king.  Prince  Cimitife  was  sent  to  Vienna  to 
deprecate  the  intervention,  and  to  give  as- 
surances of  the  wish  of  liis  government  to 
conform  as  much  as  possible  to  the  desires 
of  the  Austrians.  The  answer  given  by 
Prince  Mettemich  at  a  personal  interview  is 
stated  as  follows : — 

"  *  The  present  Neapolitan  revolution  is  the 
work  of  a  profligate  sect,  the  work  of  sur- 
prise  and  force ;  were  the  courts  to  grant  it 
any  countenance,  even  by  silently  looking 
on,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  scattering  the 
seeds  of  rebellion  in  lands  where  it  has  not 
yet  taken  root.  The  first  dutjr  and  the  high- 
est interest  of  the  powers  required  them  to 
crush  it  in  the  beginning.    As  to  the  readi* 
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nets  of  the  Neapolitan  government  to  en- 
deavor  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, even  if  it  be  really  able  to  do  so,  it 
merits  but  little  gratitude  for  that  which  we 
shall  require  from  it  as  a  duty.  The  recog. 
nition  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  that 
kingdom  would  both  shake  the  foundation  of 
our  own  state,  and  deprive  Napl^  of  the  on- 
ly means  &ihe  now  possesses  of  opposing  the 
terrors  of  anarchy.  These  means  are :  or- 
der and  the  support  of  those  principles  on 
which  alone  the  tranquillity  of  states  is 
grounded ;  and  these  principles  will  conauer 
as  Soon  as  the  government  is  resolved  to 
maintain  its  former  institutions  against  the 
attacks  of  innovators  and  party  spirit. 

♦•  When  the  ambassador,  not  a  little  aston- 
ished at  these  remarks  upon  the  true  state  of 
things,  inquired:  *If  a  peaceable  arrange- 
ment was  quite  out  of  the  question!'  the 
prince  continued  as  follows :  *  Here  arrange- 
ment is  not  the  object  in  view ;  we  must  ap- 
ply a  cure.  Use  your  endeavors  to  cause  all 
the  well-disposed  men  in  your  country  to  re- 
quest the  king  to  re-assume  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, to  annul  every  act  since  the  5tn  of 
July,  to  punish  the  individuals  who  have 
brought  their  country  to  the  brink  of  de- 
struction, and  finally  to  adopt  measures  like- 
Iv  to  ensure  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  people;  then  will  Austria,  all  Europe, 
support  you  in  this  praiseworthy  undertak- 
ing.' On  Cimitile's  expressing  his  doubts 
that,  in  the  actual  state  of  things  at  Naples, 
men  could  easily  be  found  to  hold  such  Ian. 

guage,  the  prince  replied  with  noble  confi- 
cnce :  *  If  you  do  not  find  such,  his  majesty, 
my  emperor  and  master,  will  assuredly  sup- 
ply them.  He,  the  ruler  of  men  who  avow 
these  principles,  and  who  have  power  suffi- 
cient to  effect  the  good  I  have  pointed  out  to 
you,  will  come  to  your  aid.  Dispose  of 
80,000,  or,  if  needful,  of  100,000  Austrian 
troops,  which  shall  advance  at  your  first  requi- 
sition, and  conduct  you  to  Naples  as  conqueror 
of  the  rebels,*  This,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, when  the  Neapolitan  government 
was  unable  itself  to  oppose  with  energy  the 
continually  increasing  rebellion,  was  proba- 
Wy  the  only  true  course  to  be  adopted  in  or- 
der to  hasten  what  was  unavoidable.  But 
the  prince,  whether  he  did  not  see  this  una- 
voidable necessity,  or  did  not  choose  to  see  it, 
expressed  with  bitter  feeling  his  regret,  that, 
having  come  to  prevent  measures  of  violence 
and  bloodshed,  the  Austrian  cabinet  should 
devote  itself  wholly  to  such  extreme  meas- 
ures. *Yes,'  continued  Prince  Mettemich, 
and  concluded  the  interview;  *  blood  must 
flow,  but  it  will  fall  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  have  sacrificed  the  honor  and  happiness 
of  their  country  to  the  suggestions  of^selfish 
ambition.  As  for  me,  I  throw  off  all  respon- 
sibility, for  I  only  act  as  the  interests  of^my 
nation  make  it  incumbent  on  me  to  do.'  " 

The  lines  in  Italics,  in  which  the  readiness 
is  expressed  to  supply  the  want  of  statesmen 
at  Naples  by  80,000  Austrian  soldiers,  are 
in  capitals  in  the  original ;  and  as  tho  book 


is  not  only,  as  we  have  said,  not  prohibited 
in  Vienna,  but  advertised  in  the  court  news- 
papers, the  author  cannot  be  suspected  of 
wishing  to  satirize  the  minister.  It  is  some- 
what  to  be  lamented  that  a  consistent  pursuit 
of  a  system,  professedly  intended  to  make 
all  countries  happy  and  prosperous,  should 
fall  so  hard  upon  a  nation  struggling  to  rise 
from  the  low  station  into  which  it  had  sunk 
through  mismanagement  for  several  centu- 
ries. 

The  semi-official  publication  of  the  lan- 
guage which  the  Austrian  minister  held  to- 
wards the  representative  of  a  people,  who 
were  far  from  being  considered  m  the  light 
of  rebels  by  the  major  part  of  Europe,  is, 
we  repeat,  not  without  importance.  The 
author  states  expressly  the  opposition  offered 
by  France  and  England  to  the  measure 
at  the  Congress  of  Troppau,  and  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  Emperor  Alexander 
was  brought  to  consent  to  it.  It  was  only 
by  conveying  to  the  Russian  emperor  the 
first  intelligence  of  a  revolt  among  his  guards 
at  Petersburg,  that  Prince  Metiernich  ob- 
tained sufficient  ascendency  to  convince  that 
sovereign  of  the  necessity  of  stopping  re- 
bellion abroad,  in  order  to  conquer  it  effica- 
ciously at  home ;  on  which  he  gave  his  cor- 
dial support  to  the  measures  against  Naples, 
and  afterwards  to  those  adopted  against  Pied- 
mont.  Thus  far  the  biographer  conducts 
us,  passing  lightly  over  the  epoch  of  1B30, 
and  the  memorable  scenes  to  which  the  last 
French  revolution  gave  rise ;  but  his  de- 
claration of  the  principles  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet  furnish  the  readiest  key  to  the  policy 
which  that  power  has  pursued  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  as  well  as  to  that  which  we 
may  expect  it  to  pursue  in  future.  We  can- 
not pass  over  the  complacent  boast  of  the 
author,  who  arrogates  to  the  prince  the  mer- 
it of  having  maintained  the  peace  of  Europe 
by  his  consistent  policy  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  without  entering  a  partial  protest. 
These  twenty  years  have  witnessed  not  few- 
er changes  than  the  period  which  preceded 
them ;  the  sole  difference  being,  that  it  will 
probably  require  more  time,  we  trust  not 
more  bloodshed,  to  correct  much  of  the  evil 
accomplished  in  them.  They  have  witness- 
ed the  crushing  of  those  energies  in  Spain 
and  Italy  which  would,  if  left  untouched, 
have  regenerated  and  restored  to  the  social 
federation  of  civilized  states  two  of  its  fair- 
est ornaments, — ^the  dismemberment  of  a 
kingdom,  strengthened  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  ambition  of  France, — the  an- 
nihilation of  another,  established  as  a  guard 
against  the  preponderance  of  Russia — as 
the  natural  consequenoe  of  the  latter  event, 
the  augmentation  of  the  influence  of  the  hU 
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ter  power  in  the  East,  with  the  attempted  en- 
croachments on  our  commercial  connections 
with  the  Black  Sea  and  its  dependencies. 
The  gradual  ascendant  which  Austria  has 
slowly  gained  is  not  less  remarkable  a  fea- 
ture of  the  times  than  those  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

If  the  continuance  of  Prince  Metternich  at 
the  head  of  affairs  under  the  auspices  of  a 
new  sovereign  seems  to  promise  a  continu- 
ance  of  the  foreign  policy  hitherto  pursued 
by  Austria,  it  should  not  escape  our  notice 
both  that  the  measures  of  that  court  since 
1830  have  borne  a  character  oi  decv»ion 
very  difierent  from  what  they  presented  be- 
fore that  epoch,  and  that  the  relative  position 
of  Austria  itself  has  thus  gradually  cnanged 
with  regard  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 
The  intervention  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Nea- 
politan revolution  was  preceded  by  long  ne- 
gotiations and  had  occupied  two  congresseft. 
The  occupation  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
by  tho  Auslrians  in  March,  1831,  was  ef- 
fected with  a  precipitation  which  called  for 
a  decided  counter-movement  on  the  part  of 
the  French.  The  latter  power  contented 
itself  with  opposing  a  barrier  to  territorial 
acquisitions  on  the  part  of  invaders,  while 
Austria  improved  the  opportunity  so  well  to 
extend  her  moral  ascendeVicy  over  Southern 
Italy,  that  th^  occupation  of  Ancona,  by 
offering  a  seeming  guarantee  that  its  views 
were  loyal,  has  rather  assisted  than  impeded 
its  eflbrts.  In  short,  the  Austrians  have  so 
often  of  late  assumed  the  dictation  of  the  poli- 
cy to  be  followed  by  Italian  States,  that  it 
has  frrown  into  a  right  of  patronage  which 
has  no  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  ascendency  of  Austria  in  Germany 
is  also  observable  in  the  direction  which  the 
affairs  of  the  federative  body  have  of  late 
years  taken.  The  ordinances  of  Frankfort, 
in  1832,  a  measure  dictated  by  Austria,  and 
for  the  full  merit  of  which  our  biographer 
lays  claim  on  the  part  of  this  minister,  were 
a  direct  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
which  gurranteed  internal  independence  to 
every  state  of  Grermany  : — 

•  The  more  reasonable  among  the  Germans, 
and  even  some  governments  who  formerly 
reproached  Prince  Metternich  with  too  much 
timid  it  V,  began  now  to  see  that  not  (hey,  but 
he^  had  rightly  judged  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times ;  they  therefore  willingly  and  thank- 
fully seconded  his  renewed  endeavors,  the 
consequence  of  Which  was  the  publication  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  Diet  of  the  28th  of 
June,  1832.  The  contents  of  these  resolu- 
tions are  generally  known,  and  public  opin- 
ion has  already  pronounced  on  their  real 
tendency ;  consequently  any  apology  or  jus- 
tification of  them  would  here  De  unnecessa- 
ry."   ♦    ♦    ♦ 


••A  similar  object,  together  with  the  com- 
pletion and  clearer  explanation  of  wmie 
points  of  the  treaty  of  federaUon,  occupied 
tho  great  confess  of  ministers  assembled  at 
the  desire  of  Prince  Metternich  at  Vienna 
from  the  13th  of  January  to  the  13th  of  June, 
1834,  some  of  whose  resolutions  have  been 
published  by  the  Diet." 

The  purport  of  the  resolutions  of  Frank- 
fort  was,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  the 
institution  of  a  Court  of  Control,  named  by 
the  territorial  sovereigns  of  Germany,  to 
watch  over  the  proceedings  of  the  states- 
general  in  each  kmgdom  and  duchy.  The 
sittings  of  the  chambers  in  the  different 
stales  were  ordered  to  be  held  with  closed 
doors,  and  the  official  publication  of  their  pro. 
ceedings,  which  had  been  adopted  voluntari- 
ly by  several,  anwng  ot<?ers  by  Hanover, 
was  prohibited.  Other  points  related  to  re- 
strictions on  the  press ;  and  the  resolutions 
not  yet  published  are  said  to  concern  the 
universities  and  the  system  of  educatk>iK 
As  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  on  this  oc- 
casion involve  a  question  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  England,  besides  the  wanton  in- 
suit  thus  offered  to  the  nation  of  Europe  in 
which  mtellectual  improvement  is  most  gene- 
rally spread,  we  may  be  allowed  to  cast  a 
look  at  our  own  share  in  the  transaction. 
The  passing  of  the  resolutions  at  Frankfort 
and  Vienna  was  accompanied  by  militanr 
preparations,  on  the  part  of  Austria  especial- 
ly, which  no  pains  were  taken  to  conceal. 
The  journeys  of  Count  Clam  Martinitz  to 
Berlin  was  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
certing plans  of  military  operations,  in  case 
resistance  should  any  where  be  offered  ;  and 
such  resistance  was  expected  by  all  who 
knew  under  what  sickness  of  heart  the  in- 
habitants of  western  Germany  suffered,  at 
the  long  deferment  of  their  ardent  hopes. 
May  we  not  now  ask,  had  opposition  been 
offered  what  would  have  been  the  result  ? 
A  military  occupation  of  the  rest  of  Germa- 
ny by  Austria  and  Prussia  T  Did  this  contin- 
gency enter  into  the  calculations  of  Mr. 
Cartwright  at  Frankfort,  when  looking  on  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  ?  Were  the  in- 
structions furnished  to  Mr.  Strahlenheim  and 
Baron  Ompteda  communicated  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  to  Sir.  F.  Lamb,  or  to  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  ?  Or  was  Hanover  allowed  to  risk 
the  chances  of  a  war,  in  which  it  must 
eventually  look  to  England  for  aid,  without 
showing  the  courtesy  of  making  such  com- 
municatbns  as  might  avert  the  evil  by  mak- 
ing  it  the  subject  of  timely  negotiation  ?  It 
Is  well  known,  from  the  disposition  evinced 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Brunswick  apd  Hano- 
ver, in  1830  and  1831,  that  there  was  every 
probability  that  the  first  bnrtt  of 
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would  ensue  from  that  quarter?  The  pro- 
mises  of  the  sovereign  before  he  ascended 
the  throne  were  not  foi^tten ;  and  the  mere 
iact  of  the  persons  arrested  for  state  offences 
IB  1880  being  still  imprisoned  without  the 
sanction  of  any  judiciary  tribunal  shows  that 
the  people  had  grievances  of  the  highest 
order  of  which  to  seek  the  redress.*  Did 
then  the  occupation  of  Hanover  by  Austria 
or  Prussia  enter  into  the  scheme  of  Europe- 
an politics  for  the  year  1883  ?  Or  was  it 
the  fear  of  such  a  threatened  calamity  that 
induced  the  Hanoverian  government  to  direct 
Mr.  Strahlenheim  to  affix  his  signature  to 
the  resolutions  ?  If  the  latter  was  the  case, 
tiiere  will  be  little  more  proof,  we  think,  re- 
quired  that  Austria  has  attained  an  ascend, 
ency  in  Germany,  which  it  is  the  interest  of 
England  and  France  jealously  to  observe. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  a  word  respect. 
log  the  concurrence  of  the  other  minor  states 
of  Germany,  the  inability  of  whose  sove- 
reigns to  defend,  unsupported,  either  the 
rights  of  their  subjects,  or  iheir  own,  against 
tl:^ir  powerful  allies,  is  imfortunately  for  them 
too  well  known  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  progressive  acquirement  of  this  in- 
fluence, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Aus- 
trian  government  was  solely  guided  by  the 
desire  to  suppress  all  discussion  of  those  po- 
litical principles  which  tend  to  throw  a  du- 
bious light  upon  the  monarchical  form  of 
government.  In  this  wish  it  must  have  been 
cordially  joined  by  the  Prussian  cabinet,  and 
we  are  ready  to  bislieve  that  serious  views  of 
conquest  were  entertained  by  neither  court. 
It  would  only  seem  that  all  parties,  in  their 
eagerness  to  attain  the  immediate  object  in 
view,  were  inclined  to  overlook  the  difficulty 
that  must  present  itself^  when  an  appeal  to 
force  should  have  roused  a  gigantic  power 
to  a  full  consciousness  of  its  immense 
strength,  while  the  counterpoising  weight 
might  prove  insufficient  to  restrain  its  pro- 
'  jects  within  their  origbal  bounds.  As  it  is 
evklent  that,  in  an  enlightened  age  like  the 
present,  with  the  examples  of  France  and 
England,  probably  also  with  those  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula  before  their  eyes,  it  can  scarcely  be 
expected  that  either  the  numbers  or  demands 


*  A  short  time  before  the  publication  of  the 
RefoIutioBS  of  Frankfort,  a  diplomatic  character 
in  Germany  revealed  to  a  friend  and  coantryman 
of  oan  the  fact  of  their  existence.  The  English. 
man  ezpreaeed  his  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of 
enforcing  them,  adding  that,  daring  a  recent  tour 
throogh  western  Germany,  he  had  seen  every  citi. 
len  with  a  musqaet  in  his  hand.  **Mj  good 
friend,"  returned  the  minister,  **  jou  seem  to  for- 
get that  on  these  occasions  it  is  artillery  which 
decides,  and  you  certainly  saw  no  cannon  in  the 
posisssion  of  the  eitisens.** 


of  the  liberal  party  on  the  Continent  will  di. 
minish,  Europe  has  to  look  forward,  if  this 
system  of  policy  be  suffered,  to  a  continued 
series  of  interpositions  on  the  part  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  to  regulate  the  affidrs  of  the 
smaller  German  states;  for  which  those 
powers  having  made  due  preparations  by 
maintaining  enormous  standing  armies,  it 
roust  be  tolerably  clear  to  what  issue  such  a 
state  of  things  must  tend. 

In  perfect  harmony  with  former  proceed- 
ings, and,  indeed,  a  step  unavoidably  neces- 
sary for  a  power  that  considers  its  safety  en- 
dangered by  every  concession  to  the  popular 
cause,  ana  which  shows  that  Austria  can  not 
confine  its  suppressing  system  to  Germany 
alone,  was  the  recent  occupation  of  the  Re- 
public  of  Cracow.  The  true  crime  of  this 
state  was  that,  all  the  historical  reminiscen- 
ces of  Poland  centering  in  it,  as  long  as  it 
remained  free,  the  hopes  of  the  Poles  had  a 
gathering  point,  and  their  nationality  could 
not  be  eSectually  extinguished.  The  cathe- 
dral of  Cracow  contains  the  tombs  of  almost 
all  the  Polish  kings,  and  the  ashes  of  the  he- 
roes  who  adorn  the  history  of  that  nation. 
The  university  is  richly  endowed,  and  might 
ofier  a  pure  source  whence  the  Polish  youth 
could  imbibe  enlightened  ideas  and  unpro* 
faned  knowledge.  Some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished refugees  had  devoted  themselves  to 
historical  researches,  in  which  they  were  sup- 
ported by  contributions  and  assistance  from 
the  partitioned  provinces,  where  their  produc 
tions,  although  entirely  devoid  of  political  al- 
lusions, formed  a  new  and  stront;  band  of 
union  by  the  recollections  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  in  every  breast.*     The 


*  The  following  list  of  works,  which  appeared  in 
Cracow  in  the  course  of  the  years  1833-1836,  will  de- 
monstrate the  activity  displayed  by  the  refugees,  and 
which  probably  constitated  ine  crime  for  which  they 
were  condemned. 

Pbbiodicals. 

Pomniki  historyi  i  liters tury  Polskien  (Monuments 
of  Polish  HiBU)rv  and  Literature),  3  vols.,  irre^lar. 

Powerechny  Pamietnik  nauki  i  umiejetn686i  (Gen- 
eral Remembrancer  of  Art  and  Science),  monthly, 
1635. 

Quartalnik  naukowy  (Quarterly  Review  ot  the 
Fine  Arts)}  1835. 

Pamietnik  farmaceutyczny  (Pharmaceutic  Remem- 
brancer), annual,  1834-1836. 

Roznik  kliniki  chirurgiczny  (Clinical  and  Surgical 
Annual),  1832.1836. 

Themifl  Krakowska  (Cracow  Themis),  monthly. 

Dziennik  Ogrodniczy  (Gardeners'  Journal),  1631- 
1833. 

Encvclopsdyja  neczy  Polskieh  (Encydopeedia  of 
Poland),  in  numbers. 

WOBKS  PUBUSHSD. 

Biblioteka  Zaluskiego,  edit,  with  notes  by  Mucs- 
kowski. 

O  Stanie  obecznym  literatury  Czeskiej  (The  Pres- 
ent Sute  of  Bohemian  Literacurs),  translated  from 
the  Gennan  by  MucikowskL 
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probability  of  finding  one  day  in  Cracow  a 
nucleus  round  whickthe  Poles  could  rally  as 
a  nation,  and  not  mere  zeal  to  execute  justice 
upon  tbe  assassins  of  the  murdered  emissary, 
was  the  real  cause  of  General  Kaufmann's 
expedition.     Cracow  was  for  the  partitioning 
powers  that  which  Persepolis  was  for  the 
Persian  conqueror  j  with  the  historical  re. 
membrances  of  every  country  the  national 
pride  will  fall.     We  know  that  it  has  been 
studiously  asserted  that  the  Austrians  under, 
took  tbe  occupation,  in  order  to  anticipate  or 
prevent  a  like  movement  on  the  part  of  Prus- 
sia ;  but  before  this  exculpatory  argument  be 
admitted  it  should  be  shown  both  that  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants  have  been  gainers  by 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians ;  and 
that  the  interest  of  Austria  was  to  support 
the  independence  of  its  protege.  The  answer 
to  the  former  query  is  contained  in  the  hun- 
dreds  of  victims  delivered   up   to  Russian 
vengeance,  after  being  induced  by  fair  prom- 
ises  to  submit  to  the  Austrians,  as  well  as  in 
the  treatment  of  those  individuals,  whom  the 
Austrian  government  thought  proper  them, 
selves  to  detain  as  captives.     The  answer  to 
the    old-fashioned  question  "Cui    bono? 
must  be  drawn  from  the  political  views  of 
Austria,  which  estimates  the  suppression  of 
every  thing    resembling    popular    political 
power  as  the  greatest  gain.     When  Cracow 
IS  abandoned  by  the  occupants,  it  will  be  left 
to  d^truction  by  decay,  a  means  not  less 
certain,  although  slower,  than  that  which  the 
celebrated  speech  at  Warsaw  threatened  to 


Liber  20  Artiara.  A  most  sinffolar  Manuscript, 
npposed  to  be  by  Twardowski,  the  Polish  Faust^ 
long  fastened  by  a  chain  in  tbe  Library  of  Cracow, 
edit  MaczkowsRl 


Historyja  jezyka  lascinskieco  w  Polsce  (History  of 
le  Latin  tanguagc  in  Poland),  Mecherzynski,  1833. 
Historyja  Szlaska  (History  of  Silesia),  Kulawski, 


ISO. 
O 


>trzebie  banka  w  Krakowie  (On  tbe  Necessity 


of  a  Bank  in  Cracow),  Meciszewzki,  1836. 

Historyja  ludu  Zydowskiego  w  Europie  (History 
of  the  Jews  in  Europe),  1  Vol.,  1834,  anonymous. 

Oroby  Kt6\6w  w  Krakowie  [The  Graves  of  the 
Kini^b  at  Cracow],  A.  Orabowski,  1836. 

O  Slowianszczyznie  przed  Chrzeskianskiey  [Of  the 
Sclayonian  before  the  Christian  Era],  Chodakowski, 
1836. 

Przewodnik  Krakowskie  [Cracow  Guidel  1836,  S. 
OieszkowskL 

WOBKS  m  THB  PbMS. 

Opis  gpologicsny  TatT6w  [A  Geological  Description 
of  the  Tatra  [Carpathian]  Mountains^  Zeisner. 

A  work  on  Astronomy,  by  Weisse  and  Steczkow- 
skL  ... 

What  strengthens  as  in  the  supposition  that  these 
atteropto  to  preserve  the  Polish  language,  and  to  add 
to  the  literature  of  the  country,  were  viewed  with  dis- 
like by  the  partitioning  powers,  is  the  circumstance 
of  all  the  copies  of  several  works  on  Polish  customs 
and  history  having  in  ihe  summer  of  this  year  been 
bought  up  by  the  Russian  government.  Amon^ 
ochers  we  may  specify  Qolebiowski's  '  Lud  PoUki, 
jego  ZwycHie,^[Ths  Polish  Natk>n  and  iu  Customs].  \ 
VOL.  xvni.  -     30 


inflict  upon  the  latter  capital.  Deprived  of 
all  that  could  give  it  internal  energy  or  oma- 
ment,  and  stripped  of  the  commerce  which 
hitherto  supported  its  inhabitants,  the  oldest 
capital  of  Foland  will  dwindle  to  a  shadow, 
the  appropriation  or  annihilation  of  which 
will  excite  no  jealousy  on  the  part  of  rival 
nations.    , 

The  Austrian  government  having  thus 
successfully  forced  the  neighboring  States  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Poland  to  acknowledge 
its  power,  if  not  its  right,  to  prescribe  their 
form  of  government  and  internal  policy,  there 
remain  but  two  others  touching  its  frontiers 
whose  weakness  could  offer  any  temptatbn, 
and  whose  internal  state  could  furnish  a  pre- 
text  for  hostile  or  amicable  interference; 
these  are  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Turk- 
ish  empire  and  Switzerland. 

The  dubious  aspect  which  the  subjection 
of  the  Sclavonic  provinces  of  Turkey  to  the ' 
Ottoman  government  has  of  late  years  as. 
sumed  is  well  known ;  and  it  will  also  be 
presumed,  that  the  repeated  assumption  of 
mdependence  by  the  difierent  governors  is 
as  little  favorable  to  internal  tranquillity  as 
it  is  likely  to  promote  external  strength.  So 
little  information  is  communicated  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  b^  the  Austrian  newspapers, 
and  so  cautious  is  the  government  to  sup- 
press the  publication  of  official  details  even 
within  the  hereditary  states,  that  the  true  na- 
ture  of  the  quarrefe  which  so  frequently  take 
place  between  the  Bosnians  and  the  military 
colonies  planted  on  the  Hungarian  frontier 
is  a  perfect  mystery.  Certain  it  is  that,  on 
two  occasions  within  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
the  militia  of  the  frontier  has  marched  info 
the  Turkish  territories,  and  taken  most  sum- 
mary  and  efficacious  vengeance  on  the  sup. 
posed  perpetrators  of  injuries  and  their  kin- 
dred. In  the  month  of  June  this  year,  a 
strong  division  commanded  by  major-general 
Baron  Waldstfttten,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon 
and  twelve  rocket-guns,  entered  the  province 
of  Bosnia,  and  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
capidan  of  the  district,  who  demanded  assist, 
ance  from  adjacent  provinces.  The  alleged 
offence  was  the  murder  of  an  Austrian  sol- 
dier, who  had  been  killed  by  a  shot  from  tbe 
Turkish  side,  (we  know  not  on  what  provo- 
cation,) and  the  capidan's  refusing  or  neglect- 
ing to  punish  or  deliver  up  the  perpetrator 
occasioned  a  combat,  which  was  obstinately 
protracted  through  the  whole  day.  Not  only 
the  village  in  which  the  murderer  was  sup. 
posed  to  reside,  but  five  or  six  others  also 
were  set  on  firo  by  the  rockets  and  destroy- 
ed ;  while  the  Austrian  Observer  gave  a  list 
of  500  killed  and  wounded  on  the  Turkish, 
and  of  23  killed  and  1 14  wounded  on  the 
Austrian  side ;  an  eneigedc  manner  of  as-^ 
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serting  the  national  honor,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed ! 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  verna- 
cular language  of  Bosnia  and  Servia,  being 
a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonic,  differs  very  little 
fVom  that  spoken  in  Croatia  and  Sclavonia, 
as  well  as  the  military  frontier  provinces ;  so 
that  this  part  of  Turkey  seems  almost  marked 
out  by  nature  for  a  separation  from  the  rest 
at  a  future  day.  The  inhabitants,  although 
as  schismatic  Greeks  more  inclined  to  side 
with  Russia  than  with  Austria,  would  still 
prefer  almost  any  Christian  rule,  which  was 
at  all  tolerable,  to  that  of  the  Mahometans  ; 
while  the  enclosed  situation  of  the  provinces* 
cut  off  as  they  are  from  the  sea  by  Dalma- 
tia,  must  destroy  all  hope  ^  their  forming 
an  independent  state.  Then  comes  the  pre- 
text, which  is  not  altogether  without  founda- 
tion, of  removing,  by  sanatory  regulations,  so 
.  dangerous  a  neighbor  as  the  plague  from  the 
hereditary  states.  The  slightest  threat  on 
the  part  of  Russia  of  an  advance  towards 
Constantinople  must  render  it  necessary 
once  more  to  anticipate  the  encroachments  of 
that  dreaded  power,  and  even  partition  trea. 
ties  are  not  things  of  so  ancient  a  date  as 
not  to  be  fresh  in  our  memories. 

This  was  considered,  no  doubt,  as  too  un 
important  a  point  to  demand  the  attention  of 
the  biographer  :  but,  if  he  has  left  it  un 
touched,  he  has  not  omitted  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  relations  at  present  existing 
betv.een  Austria  and  the*Swis8  Confedera- 
tion. After  a  statement  of  the  indignation 
excited  in  Austria  by  the  foolish  expedition 
to  Savoy,  the  following  citation  is  given  from 
a  Swiss  newspaper,  said  to  be  of  the  liberal 
party,  and  consequently  well  adapted  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  of  the  majority  and  most 
enlightened  of  the  inhabitants  : — 

"Prince  Mettcrnich  is  opposed  to  every 
change  in  the  treaty  of  1815 ;  since  this  alone 
was  ratified  by  all  the  powers,  as  harmoniz- 
ing with  the  rights  of  the  people  as  they  were 
then  established ;  he  will  not  look  on  uncon- 
cerned at  any  revolutionary  movement, 
which  can  draw  afler  it  the  overthrow  of  the 

guaranteed  federative  constitution  of  the 
onfederation.  This  is  tho  tendency  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  proceedings  of  Austria  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  German  powers, 
as  regards  tho  Swiss  Confederation,  and 
which  continues  and  will  continue  to  be  so  in 
future." 

Thus  the  guarantee  given  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  of  the  inviolability  of  Swiss  inde- 
pendence is  the  pretext  assigned  for  inter- 
fering forcibly  at  a  future  day,  to  prevent 
any  modification  of  the  government,  that  does 
not  accord  with  Austrian  notions.  The 
plot^  of  the  refugees  to  revolutionize  Grer- 


many  could  not  come  at  a  more  seasonable 
time  ;  the  opjiortunity,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
been  eagerly  seized,  and  the  way  paved  for 
a  future  protectorship  of  tl\e  Confederation, 
similar  to  that  established  in  Piedmont.  A 
plausible  pretext  is  now  put  forward  for  in- 
terference in  the  internal  regulations  of  the 
Swiss  government ;  the  aristocratic  party  in 
that  country  has  long  looked  to  Austria,  and 
in  fact  only  existed  by  its  assistance ;  and, 
after  a  few  years,  what  we  now  consider  as 
a  casual  and  temporary  measure  of  self- 
defence  will  grown  into  an  established  right 
of  control,  the  exercise  of  which  can  only  bo 
prevented  by  force  of  arms.  The  conflicts 
of  the  various  parties  in  Switzerland,  al- 
though apparently  presenting  an  interminable 
labyrinth  of  uninteresting  intiigues,  are  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  those  who  have  studied 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  watched  its  symp- 
toms  on  the  continent.  Instead  of  expecting 
the  internal  troubles,  both  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  to  cease,  we  must,  on  the  con- 
trary, look  forward  to  their  increasing,  or  at 
least  contiiiuing,  until  the  several  rights  of 
the  different  classes  in  those  states  are  satis- 
factorily defined  and  fairly  respected  ;  until 
the  rights  of  their  subjects  abroad,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  great  civihzed  family  of  Europe, 
are  respected  by  their  neighbors,  and  an  un. 
limited  field  is  thus  opened  to  the  spirit  of 
enterprise. 

We  are  compelled  to  repeat  the  assertion 
that  peace  cannot  be  expected  on  the  conti- 
nent until  such  a  modification  of  the  existing 
governments  takes  place  as  shall  cause  the 
rights  of  the  individual  citizens  to  be  respect, 
ed,  under  all  circumstances,  at  home,  and 
abroad.  If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the 
fiequent  communications  which  exist  be- 
tween the  different  German  states  and 
France  and  England,  is  it  not  evident  that 
the  contrast  between  the  situation  of  the 
citizens  of  these  different  countries  cannot 
possibly  be  concealed  ?  Can  we  expect  the 
Germans,'  amongst  whom  enlightened  ideas 
are  perhaps  more  generally  spread  than  in 
any  other  land, — ^whose  institutions  for  edu- 
cation have  been  lately  taken  by  us  as  mod- 
els, — and  whose  literature  ranks  as  second 
to  that  of  no  European  nation — will  volun- 
tarily assent  to  the  assertion,  that  they  are 
not  xpt  ripe  for  institutions  which  were  set- 
tied,  in  the  form  in  which  they  demand  them, 
two  centuries  ago  in  England  ?  Can  they 
look  without  a  feeling  of  emulation  at  the 
prosperity  and  power  of  this  country,  and  are 
they  not  fully  aware  of  the  causes  of  our 
wealth  and  their  own  poverty  ?  There  can 
be  but  one  answer  to  all  these  questions ; 
and,  instead  of  looking  to  a  speedy  termina. 
natioa  of  the  interne  troubles  that  have 
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so  long  afflicted  the  greater  part  of  the 
nations  of  the  continent,  we  must,  as  we  have 
said,  expect  them  to  continue,  and  even  to 
increase  in  frequency  and  virulence,  as  long 
as  the  present  system  of  opposition  hy  force 
is  continued  on  the  part  of  the  different  gov- 
ernments. 

What  part  is  then  left  to  those  nations  who 
have  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  maintain 
peace,  and  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
m  Europe  t     The  desirable  policy  of  not  in- 
terfering in  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign  na- 
tions  is  rendered  difficult  of  observance,  when 
other  states  eagerly  seize  the  pretext  of  do- 
mestic discord  to  extend  their  influence  or 
increase  their  power.     At  all  events,  it  has 
become  necessary  to  devote  serious  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  which  has  grown  important, 
as  avowedly  forming  the  mainspring  of  tlie 
policy  of  one  of  the  greatest  European  states. 
If  it  were  possible  to  fix  limits  for  such  a 
political  system,  it  might  perhaps  be  prudent 
to  concede  some  smaller  considerations  in 
order  to  secure  the  grand  object,  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe.     But  the 
system  of  crushing,  by  armed  interference, 
the  demands  which  must,  by  turns,  be  made 
in  every  country  for  an  enlargement  of  po- 
pular righfs,  can  only  be  justified  by  the  sup- 
position that  no  progressive  mental  improve- 
ment takes  place  among  the  people  which 
would  entitle  them  to  what  they  claim  ;  and, 
as  no  government  has  hitherto  gone  the  length 
of  attempting  to  prove  that  civilization  is  sta- 
tionary in  any  part  of  Europe, — each,  on  the 
contrary,  ascribing  the  greatest  proportion  of 
this  progress  to  its  own  nation, — we  do  not 
see  where  these  demands  are  to  finish,  or 
where  the  pretext  for  encroaching  on  the 
rights  of  weaker  states  is  to  cease.    It  would 
be  fruitless,  as  it  is  evident,  to  imagine,  for 
instance,  that  Great  Britain,  by  withdrawing 
her  support  from  the  Swiss  cantons,  would 
render  the  republic  of  Cracow  in  the  slightest 
degree  a  desirable  neighbor  for  Austria  or 
Prussia  ;  or  that  any  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Hanover  or  Saxony  would 
cause  a  remission  of  the  jealousy  with  which 
all  the  states  of  Italy  are  watched.     On  the 
other  hand,  although  it  is  so  clear  that  this 
system  of  policy  has  a  tendency  to  extend 
itself  as  long  as  it  meets  with  little  or  tio  op- 
position, it  betrays  an  internal  weakness  in 
the  states  that  adopt  it,  which  makes  them 
fear  the  chances  of  any  serious  collision. 
Powerful  as  are  the  resources  of  Austria,  yet 
it  is  well  known  that  many  element  are  afloat 
in  that  empire  which,  in  case  of  a  contest 
where  the  national  honor  was  not  concerned, 
would  contribute  seriously  to  lame  her  efforts ; 
it  may  not,  therefore,  be  an  uninteresting  in- 
quiry to  trace  her  actual  situation  and  her 


power,  for  the  purposes  of  defence  or  of 
aggression. 

Great  difficulty  attends  an  attempt  at  a 
statistical  survey  of  the  resources  of  Austria, 
owing  to- the  care  taken  by  the  government 
to  conceal  official,  and  especially  numerical, 
details,  the  betrayal  of  which  is  looked  upon 
as  a  crime  only  second  to  high  treason. 
Works,  it  is  true,  exist,  which  profess  to  give 
minute  information  on  all  subiects  connected 
with  the  government  and  the  countiy,  but 
they  are  either,  like  the  Encyclopsedia  quoted 
at  the  head  of  our  article,  deficient  in  every 
important  particular,  or,  from  the  known 
strictness  of  the  censorship  on  this  head,  ex- 
i  to  the  suspicion  of  wilful  misrepre. 
sentation.  Still,  as  it  is  impossible  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  the  power  of  Austria  without  a 
full  consideration  of  the  complicated  machine 
of  its  government,  we  shall  submit  to  our 
readers  what  information  we  have  been  able 
to  collect. 

From  the  mixture  of  nations  which  the  > 
population  of  the  Austrian  empire  ia  com- 
posed,  the  unequal  state  of  civilization  in  the 
different  provinces,  and  the  various  in.ei^sts 
of  all,  it  will  easily  be  supposed  that  the  actual 
state  of  public  opinion  also  varies  in  different 
parts.  We  have,  moreover,  here  to  recon- 
cile the  contradiction  of  systems  and  theories 
which  are  generally  considered  to  be  false 
and  an  evident  increase  of  prosperity  in  the 
nation.  We  are  therefore  necessarily  driven 
from  reasoning  fh  the  gross,  and  seizing  only 
great  results,  to  the  study  of  minuter  details. 
The  mere  facts  of  a  progressive  increase  of 
population,  of  an  augmented  industry  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  or  commerce,  of  a 
consequently  apparent  addition  to  the  com- 
forts and  enjovments  of  the  population  at 
large,  may  perhaps  satisfy  the  faint  curiosity 
of  one  but  distantly  interested  in  the  inquiry. 
The  native  of  the  country  is  differently 
placed ;  he  is  entitled  to  examine  whether 
this  improvement  is  proportioned  to  the 
means  which  the  country  affords ;  whether 
these  means  have  been  employed  in  a  man- 
ner to  ensure  the  continuance  of  these  bene, 
fits ;  or  whether  the  momentary  advantage 
of  the  nation  has  been  purchased  at  the  ^ost 
of  its  future  and  lasting  welfare.  He  has, 
moreover,  a  right  to  ask  whether  these  ad- 
vantages have  been  acquired  without  the  sa- 
crifice of  blessings,  which  from  ancient  cus- 
tom  or  revered  tradition  he  may  be  induced 
to  value  higher  than  mere  sensual  enjoy, 
ment. 

Taken  from  this  point  of  view,  the  Ger- 
man  portk>n  of  the  inhabitaata  have  reason 
to  be  best  satisfied.  Their  language  is  that 
m  which  all  the  affairs  of  government  are . 
transacted  (except  in  Italy),  and  their  customs 
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and  forms  are  more  or  less  forced  upon  the 
other  nations  of  the  empire.  The  capital,  the 
heart  in  which  centre  the  veins  that  convey 
the  contrihutions  of  the  provinces,  lies  in  their 
territory ;  and  the  middle  classes  are  conse- 
quently somewhat  more  enlightened  and  in- 
Qustrious  than  the  same  classes  in  the  other 
provinces.  But,  though  possessed  of  much 
moral  influence,  they  are  the  smallest  portion 
in  point  of  numbers.  The  archduchies  of  Up- 
per and  Lower  Austria,  Styria,  and  Tyrol, 
m  which  the  inhabitants  may  be  considered 
as  exclusively  German,  contain  3,757,868 
■ouls,  scattered  over  a  territory  of  171U 
square  geographical  miles,  giving  conse- 
quently a  population  of  2197  per  square  mile. 
This  scanty  population  is  owmg  to  the  moun- 
tainous nature  of  these  districts,  the  average 
quantity  of  arable  land  and  vineyards  in  these 
provinces  giving  only  1764  square  Vienna 
joch*  in  the  geographical  mile.  The  remain- 
der of  the  surface  is  mountain,  forest,  and 
marsh  land.  The  mountainous  districts  are, 
however,  by  no  means  wholly  unproductive ; 
rich  mines  of  salt,  iron,  and  copper,  are  scat- 
tered through  them,  and  extensive  tracts  are 
used  as  grazing  land ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  population  is  on  the  whole  not  sufficiently 
numerous  either  to  draw  the  full  advantage 
from  the  land,  or  to  assert  any  political  su- 
premacy over  the  other  provinces.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  centralizing  system  of  govern- 
ment  and  of  fashion,  which  draws  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  from  the  provinces  to  the  capital, 
alone  allows  Austria  to  be  counted  among 
the  Grermanic  states  of  Europe.  About 
2,600,000  Germans  are  calculated  in  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empire,  as  colonists, 
military  and  civil  functionaries,  ^. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  empire  are  Sclavonians,  whom  we  class 
without  entering  into  too  minute  ethno- 
graphic details  under  four  heads : — 

Bohemians,  Moravians, 

Silesians       .       •       .        5,802,750 

Poles         ....      4,445,000 

Hungarian  Sclavonians,  includ- 
ing Dalmatia       •         •      4,300,000 

lUyrians  and  Carinthians  •  1,200,000 
amounting  together  to  15,747,760  souls,  or  a 
number  nearly  equal  to  the  total  sum  of  all 
the  other  nations  in  the  empire  taken  togeth. 
er;  viz. — 

Grermans         •        .       .  6,200,000 

Hungarians  (Magyars)    .  4,500,000 

Italians         .         •         .  4»660,000 

Wallachians         .         ,  1,800,000 

Jews          •           .          .  475,000 


Zigeuner  (Gypsies) 


Jan. 
110,000 


Total,        17,735,000 


The  Sclavonian  inhabitants,  important  as 
their  numbers  and  geographical  situation 
ought  to  make  them,  have  ever  been  treated 
with  the  least  consideration  by  the  German 
rulers.  In  the  present  state  of  the  empire 
they  form  two  distinct  and  extensive  divisions, 
one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south  of 
the  Danube,  between  which  the  Grermanic 
territories  lie  enclosed  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge.  The  northern  Sclavonic  mass,  in- 
cluding Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Gallicia, 
and  the  north-west  quarter  of  Hungary,  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  12,500,000  souls, 
speaking  three  or  at  most  four  dialects  of  a 
common  language,  none  of  which  differs 
from  the  other  so  much  as  the  Danish  tongue 
does  from  the  High  Grerman.  A  traveller 
possessing  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  Bo- 
hemian or  Polish,  which  are  the  only  written 
dialects,  can  travel  with  ease  and  make  him- 
self  understood  in  all  the  other  Sclavonic  dis- 
tricts. But,  though  possessing  so  remarka- 
ble a  bond  of  union,  and  long  involved  in 
the  common  fate  of  subjection  to  strangers, 
there  seems  never  to  have  existed  anything 
like  a  wish  to  draw  together  for  mutual  sup- 
port or  defence.  This  may  partially  be  ex. 
plained  by  the  circumstances  in  which  these 
different  countries  were  at  the  time  of  their 
incorporation  into  the  Austrian  empire.  The 
Bohemians  had  long  considered  themselves 
as  forming  pait  of  the  Grerman  empire,  and 
in  their  rivalry  with  the  other  provinces  seem 
to  have  been  in  some  degree  ashamed  to  as- 
sort  their  nationality.  Until  lately  no  Bohe. 
mian  of  the  hishcr  classes  studied  his  native 
tongue,  and  all  were  in  general  flattered  by 
being  taken  for  Grermans.  They  conse- 
quently had  but  little  sympathy  with  their  un- 
pretending brethren,  flie  Slowacks  of  Hun- 
gary,  joining  in  the  supercilious  but  ground- 
less  contempt  which  the  Hungarians  of  Ta- 
tar descent  express  for  them.*  The  Poles 
were  long  too  much  occupied  with  the  hope 
of  restoring  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try within  its  former  limits  to  look  beyond  tlie 
Carpathians  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  until 
the  weight  on  all  was  increased,  as  it  has 
been  of  late  years,  and  all  hope  of  external 
help  cut  off,  as  it  at  present  seems  to  be,  that 
any  of  the  nations  in  the  territories  we  have 
alluded  to  thought  of  looking  upon  their 
neighbors  and  fellow-sufferers  as  brothers 
and  supporters. 


•  Equal  to  101,618  FiMich  hectares. 


*  The    Hunnrian  proverb  eaya,    « Tot  nam 
embar,"  (The  Slowaok  Sa  no  man). 
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Within  the  extent  of  country  we  have  de- 
scribed)  every  mountain,  every  river,  every 
town,  every  village,  bears  a  Sclavonic  name ;  i 
a  sufficient  reason  to  make  strangers,  of 
whatever  nalion,  despair  of  success  in  coo- 
verting  the  inhabitants  mto  Germans  or  Hun. 
garians,  or  in  making  them  assume  any  for- 
eign  language  or  manners.  Many  things 
too  have  contributed  of  late  to  promote  a 
feeling  of  nationality  on  an  enlarged  basis 
amongst  them.  All  these  nations,  isolated 
from  lh0  rest  of  Europe  by  the  Austrian 
poVicy,  were  thrown  more  upon  their  own 
internal  resources,  which  they  have  consider- 
ably improved.  A  natural  consequence  has 
been  a  relative  improvement  in  the  state  of 
these  difierent  provinces,  exactly  proportion- 
ed  to  their  respective  means.  In  Bohemia, 
where  the  average  of  the  population  gives 
413^)  inhabitants  to  a  square  geographical 
mile,  and  where  the  soil  is  much  less  produc- 
tlve  than  in  Moravia  and  Gallioia,  manufac- 
turers  have  been  introduced  with  considera- 
ble  success.  An  interesting  work  *  on  this 
subject  shows  that  Bohemia  possesses  75 
g/ass-houses,  of  which  20  produce  plate- 
glass  ;  126  paper-mills ;  and  a  great  number 
of  iron,  copper,  and  lead  works.  The  quan- 
tity of  lead  produced  by  the  mines  in  1834 
was,  1321  tons ;  of  arsenic,  61  tons  ;  of  iron 
there  was  produced,  rough,  11,027  tons,  cast 
973S  tons.  The  manufacture  of  percussion 
caps  for  guns  and  cannon  is  carried  on  ex- 
tensively, 65  000,000  caps  being  produced 
annually.  In  the  year  1835,  14,000  tons  of 
beet-root  were  manufactured  into  7,500  tons 
of  sugar  \  120,000  cwt.  of  flax  into  linen  ; 
30,000  spinners  produced  85,000  cwt.  of  cot- 
ton yam  ;  and  1,400,000  pieces,  of  from  20 
to  85  yards,  were  printed ;  80,000  cwt.  of 
wool  was  manufactured,  and  5200  looms 
produced  120,000  pieces  of  woollens  from  14 
to  20  yards  per  piece.  Various  other  branch- 
es  of  industry  are  attempted  with  more  or 
less  success,  and  sufficiently  demonstrate  the 
industrial  spirit  of  thb  part  of  the  empire. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  above 
statements  respecting  this  province,  together 
with  its  very  considerable  agricultural  pro- 
duce, are  far  from  giving  a  true  idea  of  its 
productive  power.  The  Encyclopcedia  esti- 
mates its  farming  produce  as  follows  : — 

"  Wheat,  3  millions  Metzen,  (1  Metzen  = 
1.72  bushels  English)  ;  rye,  15  millions  Met- 
zen ;  barley,  6 1-2  millions  Metzen ;  potatoes, 

;  wine,  26,145  Eimer,  (the  Eimer  =  15.9 

gallons  English) ;  1,000,000  cubic  toises  of 


«  Skizslrte  Uebenicht  dei  gegenwSrtigan 
Standee,  Slc,  ron  Gewerbi.  and  Fahnkations-In- 
dostrie,  von  Kreutiberg. 


fire-wood.  The  amount  of  live  stock,  which 
is  on  the  increase,  is  142,036  horses,  243,779 
oxcjn,  650,779  cows,  1,590,672  sheep.  Game 
of  the  choicest  kind  in  incredible  quantities, 
staes,  roebucks,  wild  boars,  pheasants,  wood- 
cocks, &c."— i.  386. 

The  truth  of  our  observation  will,  we 
think,  be  sufficiently  substantiated  by  the 
fact,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  famu 
ing,  and  almost  all  the  manufacturing,  under- 
takings originate,  as  the  Germans  say,  from 
above;  that  is,  they  are  carried  on  by  stew- 
ards and  other  agents  on  account  of  the 
landed  proprietor.  This  method,  which  is 
notoriously  the  least  advantageous  in  busi- 
ness,  is  here  rendered  necessary  by  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment throws  in  the  way  of  the  poor  man, 
and  which  are  seriously  detrimental  to  small 
beginnings.  This  brings  us  to  the  grand 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  government 
in  Austria,  its  tendency  to  limit  freedom  of 
exertion.  In  this  complaint  the  inhabitants, 
of  whatever  nation  they  may  be,  unite,  not 
indeed  in  the  grand  chorus  which  in  an  en- 
lightened nation  must  be  victorious,  and 
would  bring  about  an  inunediate  change ;  it 
expresses  itself  in  the  vague  and  inconsistent 
murmurs  of  men  who  feel  an  oppression 
which  they  cannot  detect,  and  who  demand 
a  remedy  without  distinctly  perceiving  the 
malady  under  which  they  suffer.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  greatest  ignorance  prevails  in  the 
mass  of  all  classes,  high  or  low,  as  to  the 
simplest  laws  of  political  economy ;  and  the 
exception  formed  by  some  enlightened  indi- 
viduals only  renders  the  contrast  with  the 
blindness  of  the  many  more  apparent  and 
striking.  In  speaking  of  the  finances,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  show  the  errorj  to 
which  the  neglect  of  this  most  useful  of  stud- 
ies has  led,  but  it  cannot  be  wondered  at 
when  one  finds  the  works  of  the  English 
and  French  economists  proscribed  through- 
out the  empire,  as  tending  to  fill  the  heads  of 
the  people  with  a  number  of  vain  theories, 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  impracti- 
cable. This  is  the  true  root  of  the  evil. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  empire  are 
dissatisfied,  for  they  feel  themselves  incon- 
venienced by  the  existing  laws.  They  have 
hitherto  demanded  no  specific  remedy,  be. 
cause  the  great  mass  is  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  their  suffering.  They  are  not  disaffectedt 
because  they  do  not  see  that  this  disagreea- 
ble position  is  caused  immediately  by  the 
government.  They  know  that  there  are  oth- 
er nations  in  Europe  as  heavily  taxed  as 
themselves,  although,  as  wo  shall  see,  they 
are  called  upon  to  contribute  enormously ; 
but  they  have  not  yet  learned  that  other  na- 
tions enjoy  the  blessing  of  unrestrained  ex- 
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ertion,  almost  the  only  privilege  that  the  citi- 
zen of  any  state  cares  for.  The  nature  of 
these  restrictions  we  shall  hereafter  explain 
when  speaking  of  the  sources  of  govern- 
ment influence. 

Bohemia  must  be  looked  on  as  the  most 
flourishing  province  of  (he  empire.  The 
nobility  is  enlightened  and  publicspirited,  and 
pains  are  taken  to  ameUorate  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes.  The  number  of  40 
grammar  schools  and  2556  peasants'  schools 
gives  one  of  the  former  for  95,000  inhabit- 
ants, but  of  the  latter  one  to  1120  inhabit- 
ants. The  middle  classes  are  unfortunately 
possessed  with  a  passion  for  entering  into  the 
innumerable  government  bureaux,  which 
drain  the  country  of  so  much  talent  and  ex- 
ertion, a  loss  which  would  be  more  seriously 
felt,  if  the  sway  of  the  noble  landed  proprie- 
tors were  less -mild,  and  the  spirit  of  industry 
less  spread  among  the  lower  orders. 

The  remarks  we  have  made  above  may 
be  extended  in  a  general  way  to  all  other 
Sclavonian  provinces,  which,  although  pos- 
sessing  sources  of  inexhaustible  wealth,  make 
but  slow  advances,  owing  to  the  same  re- 
strictions. A  national  spirit  is  however 
awake  in  all,  and  the  education  of  the  pea- 
sants has  become  an  object  of  serious  atten- 
tion, the  example  of  Bohemia  rapidly  spread- 
ing to  the  neighboring  Sclavonic  districts. 
In  the  Slowack  country,  public- spirited  indi- 
viduals have  established  schools,  the  Hunga- 
rian constitution  enabling  them  to  do  so  un- 
impeded. Gallk^ia  alone  remains  behind  in 
this  jrace  of  improvement,  the  government 
not  establishing,  and  the  influential  men 
neither  demanding,  nor,  indeed,  seeming  to 
wish  for,  schools  for  the  improvement  of  the 
lower  ranks.  Some  provinces,  however,  la- 
bor under  the  peculiar  grievances  of  their 
own. 

On  Gallicia  the  whole  weight  of  the  iron 
sceptre  of  Austria  has  of  late  years  been 
deemed  to  fall.  No  sooner  was  the  insur- 
rection in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  completely 
subdued,  and  the  means  of  future  Tesistance, 
as  far  as  Russians  could  discover  them,  eradi- 
cated, than  the  lenient  policy  which  Austria 
had  shown  towards  the  Galiicians  changed. 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  whose  humanity  and  pru- 
dence  had  saved  the  province  for  the  em. 
pire,  was  replaced  by  the  Atchduke  Ferdi. 
nand ;  and  a  system  of  inquisitorial  proceed, 
ings  has  for  the  last  three  years  been  car- 
ried on,  which  has  totally  alienated  what  at- 
tachment  had  begun  to  spring  up  among  the 
people  towards  their  new  rulers.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  government  in  all  these  proceed- 
ings is  an  absolute  mystery.  It  is  true  that 
the  people  of  Gallicia  manifested,  in  1830, 
the  most  ardent  sympathy  for  their  brethren 


at  Warsaw,  and  immense  supplies  of  money 
and  provisions  were  daily  seht  over  the  fron- 
tier.  The  governer,  aware  of  his  inability 
to  suppress  the  working  of  these  natural  feel- 
ings, wisely  chose  to  wink  at  such  irregulari- 
ties,  rather  than  expose  the  province  to  the 
dangers  arising  from  still  greater  excitement, 
if  he  forcibly  attempted  to  restrain  them. 
Thus,  when  the  storm  had  passed  over,  the 
Galiicians  could  only  rejoice  with  trembling 
that  it  had  not  overwhelmed  them  ^  its  ca- 
recr :  while  they  were  gratefully  sensible  of 
the  mild  treatment  they  had  experienced 
from  rulers  whose  apprehensions  seemed 
likely  to  dictate  a  very  different  policy.  This 
was  the  moment  for  a  prudent  minister  to 
seize  to  attach  such  an  important  provmce  to 
the  government  by  the  strongest  ties.  But, 
so  tar  from  thus  improving  the  opportunity, 
researches  were  gradually  made  after  indivi- 
duals, who  had  either  served  in  the  revolu- 
tionary  army,  or  carried  on  correspondence 
with  Poles  in  the  Russian  territories.  These 
inquiries  were  also  instituted  with  all  the  wan- 
ton harshness  of  delegates  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  empire,  and  screened  from  public  opin- 
ion by  the  secrecy  of  their  proceed  ings.  Men 
of  all  classes  were  summoned  to  Lemberg ; 
members  of  the  most  illustrious  houses,— peas- 
ants, whose  poverty  and  ignorance  were  no 
match  for  the  intrigues  of  such  an  inquisition, 
— and  Jews,  whose  helpless  situation  exposes 
them  to  every  species  of  tyranny — were  com- 
pelled to  spend  months  in  attendance  on  this 
tribunal ;  and  the  scourge  of  the  executioner 
is  said  to  have^been  frequently  used  in  secret 
to  quicken  the  confessions  of  tardy  witnesses. 
Every  day  saw  transports  of  prisoners  in 
irons,  under  military  escort,  travelling  towards 
Lemberg,  many  of  whom  died  in  prison  ;* 
while  those  who,  after  a  long  delay,  and 
being  exposed  to  every  insult,  were  at  length 
released,  received  no  other  satisfaction  than 
the  certainty  that  all  these  inquiries  had  led 
to  no  result.  Not  a  single  trace  of  any  thing 
like  a  serious  conspiracy  against  the  Austrian 
state  could  be  discovered,  nor  could  any  thing 
worthy  of  publication,  still  less  of  punishment, 
be  tortured  out  of  the  imprudent  marks  of 
sympathy  shown  by  the  most  unwary  to  their 
suffering  countrymen  who  had  taken  refuge 
among  them.  The  greater  part  of  those 
who  labored  under  the  heaviest  suspicions 
were  set  at  liberty  in  the  month  of  June  this 
year,  ignorant,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  charge 
uitended  to  be  substantiated  against  them, 
and  against  which  no  means  of  defence  couki 
consequently  be  provided.     The  province  in 


*  In  addition  to  the  usaal  prisons,  several  hotels 
of  the  nobility  have  been  hired  for  the  last  two 
years  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  jjrovernnient. 
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the  mean  time  wbm  treated  as  i^it  had  been  in 
a  state  of  actual  i  evolt.  Upwards  of  50,000 
regular  troops  were  quartered  through  it,  and 
in-tructions  were  given  to  the  officers  and 
civil  employes  to  mix  as  little  as  possible  in 
social  life  with  the  inhabitants.  The  effect 
which  such  treatment  must  have  produced 
upon  a  high-spirited  people  it  is  easy  io  sur- 
mise,  and  the  government,  when  tired  of  so 
useless  a  system  of  rigor,  will  probably  be 
unable  to  discontinue  il  when  it  shall  desire 
to  relax. 

All  these  political  sins  of  omission  and 
commisson  occur  at  the  present  moment 
at  a  very  critical  time,  and  will  assuredly, 
if  not  speedily  compensated  for,  meet,  before 
long,  with  their  reward.  The  increase  of 
population,  and  the  gradual  spreading  of 
sound  notions  of  government  and  political 
economy,  which  neither  police  nor  censor- 
ship can  wholly  suppress,  are  erery  day 
rousing  the  Sclavonian  population  to  a  sense 
of  their  true  interests,  and  of  the  power  ac- 
cruing to  them  from  union ;  and,  should  one 
common  feeling  of  discontent  awaken  them 
to  the  necessity  of  united  resistance,  ilieir 
power  must  be  irresbtible. 

The  Sclavonian  population  of  the  southern 
states  of  the  empire  are  not  less  favorably 
situated,  being  in  possession  of  the  long  tract 
of  mountainous  country  which  stretches  east- 
ward  from  Tyrol,  following  the  course  of  the 
rivers  Save  and  Drave,  from  which  a  branch, 
diverging  at  right  angles,  runs  south  along 
the  sea-coast  through  Dalmatia.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Istria,  Dalma- 
tia, Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  what  is  called  the 
military  frontier,  are  peopled  by  Sclavoniuns, 
with  the  exception  of  the  principal  towns ; 
and  although  the  state  of  the  civilization  va- 
ries so  much  in  each  of  those  provinces,  still 
there   is  a    spiiit    of  nationality    prevalent 


to  the  imperial  treasury,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  the  entire  riches  of  these  mouDtaiDoua 
districts  are  far  from  being  ascertained. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  spot  in  Europe  so  re- 
markable for  singular  natural  varieties,  nor 
any  so  little  travelled,  even  in  our  curious 
age,  as  the  chain  extending  from  Camiola, 
through  Croaua,  into  Hungary :  the  want  of 
roads,  but  especially  the  depression  of  all  in* 
dividual  exertion  by  vexatious  bureaux  and 
restrictive  laws,  prevent  the  inhabitants  from 
seeking  new  sources  of  industry,  as  well  as 
from  turning  those  already  discovered  to  the 
best  account.  In  Carinthia  are  mines  in 
which  native  steel  is  found,  and  yet  the  Eng. 
lish  manufactured  steel  is  sold  cheaper  at 
Trieste  than  the  mines  can  afford  to  deliver 
their  produce'*'  at  that  city.  Many  similar 
instances  of  undeveloped  resources  might  be 
adduced  from  different  parts  of  the  empiroi 
but  nowhere  are  they  so  striking,  on  account 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  the  consequent 
facility  of  finding  a  market  for  produce  of  all 
kinds.  The  Sclavonian  population  of  these 
provinces  is  said  to  amount  to  2,500,000 
souls  :  the  dialect  they  speak  is  more  ancient 
in  its  grammatical  forms  than  that  of  the 
Bohemians  and  Poles,  and  bears  more  re- 
semblance  to  the  Russian  and  Servian. 

The  race  of  inhabitants  of  Tatar  descents 
who,  under  the  name  of  Magyars,  claim  the 
moral,  although  by  no  means  the  numerical, 
supremacy  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
are  distinguished  from  the  other  nations  of 
the  empire  by  an  energy. of  character  which 
has  only  lately  taken  a  useful  direction. 
This  valuable  pre-eminence  they  owe  to 
their  invincible  attachment  to  their  old  insti- 
tutions, which,  imperfect  as  they  are  ac- 
knowledged to  l>e  at  the  present  day,  have 
kept  alive  the  pride  and  energy  of  the  peo- 
ple, while  tlie  nations  around  them  have  sunk 


amongst  them,  which  makes  them  fralernise  into,  a  melancholy  indolence  and  supineness. 


like  men  having  common  interests.  The 
military  frontier,  Croatia,  Sclavonicu  and 
Dalmatia,  form  part  of  Hungary,  and  hike  a 
prospect  of  wailing  some  time,  if  the  improve- 
ment of  their  social  state  is  to  depend  on  the 
general  progress  of  that  country.  Isti'ia, 
Carniola,  a  part  of  Carinthia,  may,  with  the 
exception  of  some  mountain  districts,  bo  con- 
sidered as  equally  advanced  in  cultivation 
with  Bohemia.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
valuable  mining  districts,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  Transylvania,  lie  all  in  Sclavonic 
districts,  the  Sclavonians,  as  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  having  probably  main- 
tained  ther  ground  in  the  mountainous  chains 
which  limit  and  intersect  the  empire.  Al. 
though  mining  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  these  latter  provinces,  the  mines  of 


In  number  not  exceeding  4,500,000,  and 
surrounded  by  Sclavonian  and  other  tribes  to 
the  number  of  6,000,000,  they  maintain  an 
undisputed  superiority  within  the  country, 
and  have  even  formed  the  chimerical  notion 
of  forcing  their  language  and  manners  upon 
the  rest  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  But  a 
more  useful  and  nobler  direction  has  within 
a  few  years  been  given  to  their  exertions  by 
tlie  patriotic  spirit  of  some  distinguished 
men,  among  whom  the  most  conspicuous  at 
present  is  Count  Stephan  Szeczeny.  This 
nobleman  has  almost  single-handed,  in  oppo- 
tion  to  all  the  direct  and  indirect  impediments 
which  a  blind  and  jealous  government  and 


*  The  steel  hanging  brid^  licrois  the  Danube 

canal  at  Vienna,  snsponded  from  only  two  main. 

.  i,      .  ^'   -      %  11    I  chains,  one  at  each  tide,  it  the  only  one  of  the  kind 

Istria  alone  famishing  a  large  sum  annually  I  in  Europe. 
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rude  national  prejudices  could  raise  against 
him,  opened  a  steam  communication  from 
Presburg  to  Constantinople ;  thus  furnishing 
his  country  with  a  new  and  invaluable  field 
of  enterprize,  at  a  moment  when  the  en- 
deavors  making  to  draw  a  portion  of  the 
East  once  more  over  Asia  Minor  to  Europe 
give  a  cheering  promise  of  prosperity  likely 
to  accrue  to  his  country  by  his  means.  He 
is  accordingly  looked  upon  as  its  greatest 
benefactor  at  the  present  moment,  although 
suspected  of  not  being  warmly  attached  to 
that  kind  of  reform  which  could  raise  the 
lower  classes  of  his  fellow.citizens  in  the 
social  scale.  It  is,  perhaps,  also  for  this  rea. 
son  that  he  has  been  able  to  avoid  direct 
collision  with  the  government,  which  views 
every  step  taken  for  the  advantage  of  Hun 
gary  with  a  jealousy  natural  to  those  who 
prefer  a  weakness  which  they  can  easily 
guide  to  a  strength  that  they  might  have 
cause  to  fear.  Another  distinguished  mem. 
Baron  Wesseleni,  whose  attention  is  more 
directed  to  procuring  guarantees  for  the  po< 
litical  freedom  of  his  countrymen,  has,  as 
we  before  stated,  been  less  successful  in  the 
execution  of  his  projects,  and  has  subjected 
himself  to  open  acts  of  hostility  from  the 
court  and  its  party.  The  happy  idea  of  at- 
tracting foreign  trade  into  Hungary,  by  way 
of  the  Danube,  must  in  a  short  time  show  its 
effects  by  encouraging  the  spirit  of  adven 
ture,  which  the  natives  possess  in  abundance, 
to  strike  into  that  useful  channel;  and,  if 
prosecuted  on  a  liberal  footing,  may  enable 
them  to  assert  their  own  rights  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Russians,  which  their 
government  seems  inclined  to  neglect.  This 
jealousy  of  Hungary  must  be  conceived  i« 
its  full  force,  before  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  Vieooa  cabinet  to  a  Russian  settle- 
ment at  tljfef  mouth  of  the  Danube  can  be 
imagined.;;  for,  according  to  all  western  cal- 
^  -CulaiiOnsT  the  stoppage  of  this  grand  outlet 
■^  for  its  productions  must  inflict  a  much  more 
serious  wound  on  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
empire  at  large,  than  even  the  contagious 
neighborhood  of  a  powerless  repuWic  could 
on  its  political  tranquillity';  while  the  pos- 
session of  Cracow,  should  it  eventually  be 
conceded,  will,  we  fear,  prove  but  a  poor 
indemnity  for  immeasurable  sources  of  wealth, 
which  it  will  be  impossible  to  cultivate  with- 
out  such  a  channel  of  communication  with 
foreign  lands.    ' 

The  Magyars  have,  as  it  is,  valuable 
rights.  Their  language  is  used  in  all  public 
transactions,  and  their  nationality  fully  le. 
spected.  No  passports  are  necessary  within 
the  country,  in  which  they  are  not  overbur- 
dened with  bureaux,  like  the  other  provinces. 
Separate  chanceries  at  Vienna  transact  the 


business  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and 
their  diets  impose  only  the  taxes  of  which 
they  approve,  and  with  which  they  are  by  no 
means  liberal.  In  return  for  this  exemption, 
every  thing  Hungary  exports  is  loaded  with 
a  heavy  duty,  even  on  importation  into  the 
other  provinces. 

If  the  Sclavonic  nations  of  the  empire 
have  reason  to  complain  of  the  littie  care 
taken  to  consult  thsir  national  customs  and 
feelings,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  Italians 
are  scarcely  less  exposed  to  annoyance  on 
this  head  ;  not  that  they  by  any  means  stand 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  Sclavonian  na- 
tions, for  the  Italian  langu?ige  is  that  used  in 
all  the  public  offices  and  courts  of  justice  in 
the  united  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice. 
The  Austrian  code  of  law  has  been  translate 
ed  into  Italian,  and  is  studied  in  that  language 
in  their  universities ;  and  the  Italian  jurists 
have  contributed  very  much  towards  its  im- 
provement.     Still,  as  the  finer  feelings  in  an 
enlightened    nation    are    spread  through  a 
wider    circle   of  its   population,  and  many 
thinjp  are  Tor  them  oppressive  of  which  a 
Idte  cultivated  people  would  scarcely  be  sen- 
sible, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  invinci- 
ble hostility  they  bear  to  their  present  rulers 
is  not  wit*  out  foundation.     The  repressing 
character  of  the  Austrian  Sway,  under  which 
mediocrity    makes    the    greatest   progress, 
while  talent  and  energy  are  looked  upon  as 
two  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  which  can- 
not be  subjected  to  sufficient  control,  is  little 
suited  to  the  tastes ,  of  an    ardent    people, 
among  whom  democratic  ideas  have  descend, 
ed  as  a  legacy  from  the  flourishing  days  of 
their  state.     Many  concessions   have   been 
made  by  the  Austrians,  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  inhabitants,  especially  of  the  cities,  where 
the  direct  taxes  upon   industry  are  much 
lower,  than  in  the  provinces  northward  of  the 
Alpsit  ''^ut  the  same  system  of  innumerable 
bureaiaij  and  the  same  destructive  mstitutions 
of  mo^poly,  weary  out  the  aspiring  spirit,  and 
cran^^e  nerves  of  enterprize.     Yet  the  /ta- 
lian  provinces  must  be  reckoned  among  those 
whose  subordination  depends  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  an  imposing" miit&fy  force  ;  aha,  to 
the  skill  with  which  the  government  subdues 
the  discontented   of  one  province    by  the 
power  it  borrows    from  another  not  much 
less  dissatisfied,  it  is  indebted  for  the  effective 
subjection  in  which  all  are  retained.'    But  an 
armed  force,  of  even  more  approved  reliance 
than  Austria  could  muster,  would  never  have 
succeeded  so  completely  in  establishing  the 
power  of  the  government  in  a  manner  which 
renders  all  thoughts  of  resistance  so  hopeless 
that  they  are  abandoned  oti  all  sides.     Much 
subtler,  though,  as  it  would  appear,  more  ex- 
pensive, checks  on  the  ebullitions  of  popular 
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qpirit  hftve  been  forged,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  for  the  present  to  tame  the  refrac- 
tory by  presenting  innumerable  obstacles  to 
every  attempt  of  innovalion,  and  eventually 
to  destroy  all  dangerous  energies  so  timely, 
by  means  of  early  training,  that  the  task  of 
governing  shall  be  rendered  easy,  and  con- 
straint robbed  of  its  bitterness. 

In  order  fldly  to  understand  the  following 
statements,  the  principles  which,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  late  £mperor  Francis,  we  showed 
to  have  been  adopted  as  leading  state  max- 
ims, must  not  be  forgotten.  Tl^  undisputed 
sover^gnty  of  the  emperor  in  every  province 
is  the  first  demand  upon  the  subject,  and,  as 
the  royal  person  is  multiplied  in  each  by 
thousands  of  representatives,  the  duty  of 
submissive  respect  is  one  of  those  most  fre 
quently  called  into  practice.  It  is  part  of 
the  plan  of  government,  in  every  German 
stale,  to  emi^oy  one  half  of  the  nation  to 
govern  the  other ;  and  the  paternal  care  of 
the  sovereign  is  studious  to  prevent  the  num- 
ber oiemphy^s^  who  live  at  the  expense,  and, 
as  they  doubtless  imagine,  for  the  benefit  df 
their  fellow-subjects,  from  being  diminishecl. 
The  Austrian  state  Schematismus  presents  a 
list  of  upwards  of  25,000  individuals  bearing 
appointments  in  civil  offices,  and  the  number 
of  those  whose  appointments  are  either  ef 
too  k>w  a  rank,  or  of  too  secret  a  nature,  to 
be  introduced  in  company  with  the  first  xmm 
of  the  country  may  amount  to  as  many  more. 
Let  us  imagine  these  civil  officers  dependent 
solely  on  the  crown,  dispersed  through  a  na- 
tion which  contains  so  many  jarring  elements, 
that  it  unfortunately  seems  to  be  a  matter 
prmo  loco  decided,  that  much  loyalty  cannot 
be  expected ; — let  us  follow  each  of  these 
gentlemen  as  he  enters  into  society,  antict- 
paung  defection  in  all  out  of  office,  and  ne- 
ceoaanly  disposed  to  vindicate  the  authority 
that  lends  him  consequence; — let  us  add 
to  these  the  number  of  18,000  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  staff  and 
commissariat  department,  all  of  whom  aro 
likewise  to  be  found  within  the  empire,  at  the 
bead  of  an  army,  which  on  the  peace  estab. 
lishment  amounts  to  270,000  men,  and  we 
shall  see  that  the  government  has  monopo. 
Used,  by  means  of  these  individuals  and  their 
families,  a  powerful  number  of  their  defend 
ers  in  every  social  circle.  When  we  add 
that  the  secrecy  observed  in  all  transac- 
tions,r-especially,  however,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice, — screens  every  individual 
from  the  dhare  of  responsibility  whish  every 
public  officer  ought  to  incur  towards  the  pub- 
uc,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  fearful 
power  thus  created,  and  of  &e  abases  to 
which  it  must  be  subject.  If  we  conclude 
these  officials,  eivH  and  milkary,  to  require  a 
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rather  superior  degree  of  education  to  enaUe 
them  to  fulfil  their  respective  functions,  it 
must  be  evident  that  an  immense  mass  of 
talent  is  abstracted  from  the  middle  classes 
of  the  nation,  which,  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
agriculture,  commerce  or  the  fine  arts,  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  productive  of  the  great- 
est benefits.  The  nature  of  their  employ* 
ments  in  the  bureaus  is  nowhere  of  a  ten- 
dency to  encourage  a  serious  cultivation  of 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  useful  scienoes 
in  the  emiphyis;  while  on  the  public  the^ 
may  be  said  to  operate  in  a  directly  prejudi- 
cial manner,  as  no  individual  can  take  a  step 
of  the  slightest  importance  in  life  or  businesB, 
without  requiring  the  sanction  of  some  of 
these  government  officers,  and  finding  no 
small  difficulty  in  procuring  permission  to 
become  an  industrious  member  of  society. 

This  leads  us  to  another  grand  source  of 
influence  to  the  government, — the  system  of 
monopoly  in  trade.  A  iact  that  the  history 
of  the  last  fifly  years  has  sufficiently  proved, 
is  that  popular  tumults  seldom  originate 
amongst  the  peaSantry  of  a  country,  and 
that  the  great  problem  of  internal  police  is  to 
keep  the  inhamtants  of  the  towns  satisfied 
and  tranquil.  To  this  end  every  city  in 
Austria,  beginning  with  the  metropolis,  is 
allowed  to  grant  the  freedom  of  trade  to  only 
a  limited  number  of  individuals,  so  that  the 
mere  fact  of  an  apprentice  having  served  hii 
time  by  no  means  warrants  his  setting  up  in 
business.  Strangers,  who  come  into  a  dty, 
must  either  show  that  they  are  provided  widi 
means  of  support,  or  that  they  can  procure 
empbyment,  otherwise  they  are  at  once  ex- 
pelled. In  return  for  this  privilege  of  ex- 
^Bption  from  much  competition,  the  mer- 
chant, tradesman,  dsc.  pays  a  tax  of  no  tri- 
fling amount,  bearing  the  candid  designation 
of  eamings-tax.*^  In  this  manner  the  whole 
industrial  class  in  Austria,  being  in  some 
measure  dependent  on  the  government,  whioli 
naturally  has  it  in  its  power  to  introduce  i^ 
system  of  competitioD  at  will,  and  not  dissat- 
isfied with  a  state  of  things  which  assures  to 
it  a  certain  competence  apparently  on  easy 
terms,  is  gained  for  the  present  system.  It 
does  not  seem  that  any  exact  compact  exists 
between  the  trading  chisses  and  the  state  as 
to  the  number  of  privileged  individuals  in 
every  branch ;  the  butchers,  however,  form 
an  exception,  their  number  being  fixed.  This 
immunity  is  purchased  hv  an  extra  tax  called 
the  slaughtering  tax.  Merchants  and  bank- 
ers are  kept  from  increasing  in  number  by 
its  being  necessary  to  show  a  certain  amoutit 
of  oapited  as  a  qaaliflcatk>n  for  the  pwminiinn 
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to  enter  into  trade.  Whatever  inconveni- 
ences arise  from  such  a  municipal  system, 
and  that  they  are  not  few  in  number  will  ea- 
sily  be  supposed,  are  thought  to  be  fully  com- 
pensated for  by  the  tranquillity  which  is  stated 
to  reign  tfiroughout  the  empire.  Although 
numerous  arrests  take  place  annually  in  the 
different  provinces,  and  the  state  prisons  are 
full  in  all  directions,  yet,  as  the  capital  con- 
tinues  tranquil,  the  most  self-complacent  com- 
parisons with  other  lands  are  constantly  pub- 
lished, and  strangers  are  forced,  at  length,  to 
believe  what  they  hear  on  all  sides  repeated. 
It  is  true,  that  Vienna  bears  to  the  eye  of  the 
stranger  a  most  smiling  appearance.  The 
city,  although  small  and  narrowly  built,  is 
kept  remarkably  clean;  and,  no  paupers 
bemg  tolerated  in  the  streets,  and,  indeed,  all 
signs  of  pauperism  being  removed  by  the 
municipal  and  police  measures  alluded  to 
above,  the  very  absence  of  all  the  inevitable 
casualties  of  humanity  has  something  awful 
in  it  to  the  considerate  observer,  even  though 
he  may  never  have  hear^l  of  the  artificial 
means  used  to  sift  i&  inKSbitants. 

The  foltewing  anecdote  will,  however, 
serve  to  show  that  in  Atistria  the  same  ipeans 
produce  the  sama  results  that  they  do  in  oth- 
er  countries,  and  that  the  government  has 
found  no  spell  to  charm  useful  effects  from 
measures  which  we  should  think  tended- to 
the  destruction  of  the  social  state.  The  num- 
ber of  the  butchers  in  the  capital  being  limit- 
ed, nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  conspire  against  tl)e  public.  They 
were  ttierefore  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
monthly  assize,  fixed  by  the  majristrates,  ac 
cordmg  uUbojrepQrts  of  sales  furnished  by 
commissaries,  from  the  different  cattle  fMs, 
These  magistrates,  together  with  the  commis- 
saries, it  is  publicly  asserted,  are  taken  into 
the  pay  of  Uie  guild,  which  can  aflford  to  deal 
more  libertSy  towards  them  than  even  the 
state  itself;  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
arrangement  came  to  light  was  as  follows  : — 
On  the  first  approach  of  the  cholera  morbus 
to  the  metropolis  in  1831,  the  court,  fearing 
scenes  of  disturbance  on  its  appearance,  took 
measures,  among  o&er  devices  for  improving 
the  state  of  the  poor,  to  ensure  a  sufficient 
supply  of  provisions  and  to  prevent  any 
advance  in  price  in  the  most, necessary  arti- 
cles. Among  the  rest,  the  butchers  received 
an  advance  of  1,000,000  florins  of  silver  to 
buy  up  beasts,  and  to  secure  Aem  an  indem- 
nity for  not  raising  the  price  of  meat  in  case 
of  an  advance  in  diat  of  live  stock.  When 
the  danger  had  passed  over  (no  advance  in 
the  price  of  cattle  having  taken  place)  they 
were  called  upon  to  account  for  the  sum 
which  tiiey  had  naturally  not  neglected  to 
draw,  and  a  ooounission  was  appointed  to 


audit  the  accounts.    It  seems,  however,  that, 
afler  an  exercise  of  no  common  ingenuity,  a 
considerable  sum  remained  for  which  no  one 
could  account,  when  on  a  sudden  the  sittings 
of  the  commission  were  broken  off,  and  the 
papers  disappeared.     The  public,  however, 
having  heard  of  the  circumstance,  some  mur- 
murs arose,  and  an  inquiry  was  set  on  foot, 
at  the  desire  of  some  influential  officials  who 
were  not  interested  directly  in  the  matter. 
The  first  sittings  of  the  commission  of  inquiry 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  enormous  con- 
spiracy existing  to  defraud  the  public  and  the 
state,  in  which  many  men  holding  elevated 
situations  were  more  or  less  implicated.     A 
panic  struck  the  guilty,  and  the  price  of 
butcher's  meat  was  reduced  in  the  ensuing 
month  from  ten  kreutzers  to  six  kreutzers 
per  pound.     As  the  commission  proceeded, 
however,  the  ground  was  found  to  be  more 
and  more  delicate  the  further  they  pursued 
their  researches  ;  their  case  became  uifficull, 
and  their  steps  irresolute.  This  was  no  sooner 
rftfiarked  by  the  tradesmen  than,  assuming 
an  air  of  confidence,  they  threatened  to  shut 
up  their  shops  with  one  accord  and  starve  the 
capital,  well  knowing  the  fear  entertained  in 
certain  quarters  of  discontent  among  the 
mob.     No  preparations  having  been  made  to 
prevent  such  a  measure,  the  government  was 
obliged  to  submit ;  the  inquiry  was  suppress- 
44  a]^telpher's  meaf  is  at  the  present  day  . 
soldi3pnKna,  a  cify  situated  in  one  of  the 
mosttertile  districts  of  Europe,  after  a  suc- 
cession of  favorable  seasons,  at  ten  kreutzers 
or  5rf.,  per  pound— the  bones  and  fet  being  » 
apportioned  at  the  same  price  to  the  pur- 
chaser  in  prop6rtk)n  to  the  weight  of  con- 
sumable meat  that  ho  demands.     This,  then, 
is  the  true  state  of  the  capital,  which  boasts 
of  its  tranquillity,  while  all  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  are  disturbed  by  iiberal  factions. 
Let  us  only  conceive  the  immense  tax  levied 
daily  on  the  inhabitants  by  tradesmen  of  all 
kinds,  who  are  joined  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  similar  combinations,  and  who  thus 
absorb  sums  which  ought  to  form  a  continue 
ally  increasing  capital,  capable  of  being  most 
usefully  employed ;  let  us  add  to  this  the  fact 
that,  while  new  inventions  and  the  improved 
state  of  agriculture  are  increasing  the  pro- 
ductive power'  of  the  country,  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  Vienna  rises  annu- 
ally,  while  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  few  trades- 
men  to  rouse  the  populace  to  rebellk)n  at  any 
moment  they  please,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  praise  to  which  such 
a  tranquillizing  policy  is  entitled. 

Another  rich  resource  of  influence  for  the 
government  arises  from  the  extensive  patron- 
age of  the  church.  The  su^rior  dignities 
are  stated  in  the  Encyek>p»dia  to  consist. 
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iocltiding  those  in  Hungary,  of  II  Catholic 
archbishoprics ;  59  Catholic  bishoprics ;  151 
abbots  and  probsts,  with  domains  and  rove- 
nues  r  156  Utular  abbots  and  probsts  (deans) ; 
besides  an  innumerable  host  of  canons,  dea- 
cons, archdeacons,  and  heads  of  convents. 
The  monasteries  have  been  reduced  to  the 
number  sufficient  for  the  service  of  the 
churches  and  the  care  of  education,  but  stUl 
the  number  of  tl^  clergy  is  immense,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  above  enumeration  of 
the  hierarchy ;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
united  Greek  church  has  5  bishoprics ;  the 
Armenian  Catholics,  1  archbishopric;  the 
schismatic  Greeks,  1  archbishopric  and  10 
bishoprics ;  besides  inferior  dignities,  all  of 
which,  together  with  the  nomination  to  all 
parish  cures,  are  either  presented  by  the 
crown  or  under  its  influence.  These  charges 
are  also  well  provided  for.  The  Encyclo. 
psedia  states  the  revenue  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Gran,  primate  of  Hungary,  at  360,000 
florins  (36,000/.),  but  common  report  values 
the  see  at  three  times  that  sum.  The  arch- 
bishoprics of  Pra^rue,  Olmutz,  and  Vienna, 
are  proportionately  well  endowed,  and,  in- 
deed,  the  revenues  of  the  church,  including 
the  tithes,  when  compared  with  the  price  of 
necessaries  in  so  productive  a  land,  may  be 
said  to  exceed  in  amount  those  of  the  clergy 
in  any  of  the  great  states  of  Burope.  Inoe- 
pendently  of  the  effect  which  the  prospect  of 
this  golden  harvest  may  have  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy,  it  is  certain  that  they  look 
upon  the  mutuiu  support  of  church  and  court 
as  equally  indispensable  to  both  parties ;  and, 
while  the  authorities  protect  and  put  them 
forward  upon  all  occasions,  they  are  not  re- 
miss  in  faithfully  preaching  and  teaching  the 
enjoined  doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  pas- 
sive  obedience  They  have  of  late  been  con- 
sidered so  powerful  an  arm  towards  resisting 
the  innovations  of  the  age,  that  it  has  been 
planned  to  increase  their  influence,  even  at 
the  risk  of  once  more  reviving  a  lesson  which 
must  still  be  too  recent  to  be  forgotten.  The 
proposal  to  place  the  whole  of  the  elementary 
educatbn  throu|;hout  the  empire  in  the  hands 
of  the  re-established  Jesuits  is  said  to  have 
been  discussed  and  approved  in  the  council 
of  state  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  but 
^  ^  delayed,'  partly  perhaps  from  the  apprehen- 
sion that  the  public  mind,  which  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  increase  of  clerical  influence, 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  prepared  for  so  bold 
a  step. 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  when  enume- 
rating the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment  to  maintain  its  influence,  we  should 
have  left  the  nobility,  so  powerful  a  body  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be,  to  the  last.  But  we 
have  done  so  ipttntk)nally»  for,  without  some 


idea  of  the  oAer  sourcerof  power,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Austrian  no* 
bility  possess  sq  little  influence  as  they  really 
do  in  the  country.  The  complete  supremacy 
of  the  sovereign  was  not  regarded  as  achiev. 
ed  so  long  as  any  class  of  society  was  able  to 
dispute  it,  and  the  weakening  of  each  sepa* 
rately  was  the  grand  task  which  has  been  so 
successfully  accomplished.  A  leading  prin- 
ciple has  been  established  in  rather  a  re- 
markable  manner  for  a  country,  the  nobles 
of  which  not  only  derive  their  origin  from 
acknowledged  ancient  stocks,  but  (by  far  the 
greater  part)  have  their  genealogical  trees 
adorned  by  the  praises  of  history,  according 
to  which  the  holders  of  offices  at  court  and 
in  the  government  take^  precedence  of  the 
members  of  the  most  Dlustrious  houses  that 
live  in  independent  retirement.  Not  only 
the  Germans,  whose  love  of  rank  and  out- 
ward distinctions  is  proverbial,  but  the  Bohe- 
mian and  Hungarian  nobility,  have  not  been 
able  to  stand  this  t^t,  and  throng  to  the  capi- 
tal to  procure  the  keys  of  chamberlains,  or 
stars  of  orders,  which  are  much  too  indis- 
criminately distributed  to  be  respected.  The 
Italian  nobles  observe  a  more  dignified  re- 
serve in  general,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a 
singular  spectacle  to  see  nobility  of  Europe, 
which  ranks  in  point  of  wealth  next  to  the 
British  and  Russian,  sacrifice  voluntarily  its 
independence  for  the  smiles  of  the  least  bril- 
liant and  condescending  of  courts.  The 
royal  family  make  so  little  parade,  the  duty 
of  receiving  presentations  being  undertaken 
by  Prince  and  Princess  Metternich,  and  the 
necessity  of  observing  the  exterior  of  justice 
towards  the  mass  of  the  subjcts  being  some- 
^ij^t  imperative,  that  we  confess  we  are  at  a 
loss'to  know  in  what  the  privileges  of  the 
Austrian  nobility  consist  beyond  the  n^ere  .. 
title.  They  meet  with  difficulties  when  they  ^ 
wish  to  travel ;  they  are  obliged  to  educate 
their  children  within  the  country,  and  only 
under  special  favor  obtain  permission  to  em- 
ploy foreign  tutors.  Respecting  their  rights 
as  members  of  the  provincial  states-general, 
or,  to  use  the  modem  phrase,  as  hereditary 
legislators,  the  Encycloprodia,  which  may  he 
looked  on  as  an  official  source,  gives  us  the 
following  information.  Under  the  head 
Landsidnde  we  find  : — 

**  In  the  German,  lUvrian,  Bohemian,  and 
Gallician  provinces,  the  states-general  are 
divided  into  four  classes :— 1st.  The  prelates; 
viz.  archbishops,  bishops,  prelates,  deans,  and 
chapters.  2dly.  The  Nobles ;  viz.  princes, 
counts,  and  barons.  3dlv.  The  Kntghts^  dr 
inferior  nobility.  4thly.  The  Ct/tsstu,  or  de^- 
puties  of  the  royal  towns  and  boroughs.  Itt 
Tyrol  the  four  classes  are  those  of  the  pre- 
la]toi^  nobles,  knights,  and  peasaits.**  t 
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M  The  ddiberatioDB  of  the  Diets  extend  only 
to  subjects  relating  to  the  internal  regulation 
of  the  provinces,  and  the  legal  apportioning 
of  the  taxes ;  the  land-tax,  which  it  has  been 
reaolved  to  raise,  is  consequently  announced 
to  them  by  the  government  in  the  form  of  a 
postulate ;  and  tney  have  the  right  in  their 
legal  assemblies  to  present  remonsirances  to 
the  emperor  or  the  provincial  government." 

This  somewhat  loosely  worded  definition  of 
the  privileges  of  the  members  contains  a]< 
most  ihe  letter  of  the  law,  and  for  years  no 
nobleman  has  been  found  hardy  enough  to 
allude  to  subjects  not  contained  in  the  postu< 
lates.  If  any  one,  therefore,  has  hitherto 
imagined  that  the  party  of  the  nobility  in 
Austria  is  induced  by  any  exclusive  advan 
tages  which  they  enjoy  to  become  the  great 
prop  of  the  present  system,  it  is  evident  that 
the  notion  is  erroneous.  Their  utmost  privi- 
leges are  described  in  the  paragraph  above, 
while,  for  the  complaints  which  they  might 
raise  respecting  the  squandering  of  the  pub. 
lie  revenues,  and  the  diminution  of  their  own 
rentals  in  consequence  of  the  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  commerce,  they  can 
neither  procure  a  bearing  nor  a  remedy. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  Austrian  nobility, 
like  the  same  class  in  Poland  and  other  cou 
tinental  states,  were  very  remiss  in  the  em. 
ployment  of  their  influence,  while  the  patri. 
archal  form  of  government  existed  in  those 
lands.  Instead  of  relaxing  themselves  some 
of  the  privileges  which  weighed  heavily  upon 
the  lower  orders  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
attaching  the  most  powerful  class  in  point  df 
numbers  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  to  their 
order,  they  allowed  the  sovereign  to  assume 
the  plausible  office  of  national  benefactor, 
and  to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown  in 
proportion  as  he  reduced  their  authority. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  Bohemia  and 
Gallicia,  where  the  condition  of  the  peasant 
has  been  materially  improved  by  laws  abol- 
ishing many  oppressive  customs  ;  and  af- 
fording him  in  the  courts  of  the  circle  a  tri- 
bunal of  appeal  from  the  manorial  jurisdic- 
tion. In  Hungary,  where  such  direct  inter- 
ference has  not  as  yet  been  attempted,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  an  emissary  of  the  court 
party  to  give  the  slightest  hint  to  the  peasants 
on  any  estate,  and  they  will  lise  in  fury 
against  their  master,  whose  property  and 
femily  are  at  the  mercy  of  an  oppressed  and 
rudely  i|rQorant  populace.  To  retrace  the 
read  which  has  been  unfortunately  missed  is 
no  doubt  a  difficult  task,  but  there  seems 
scarcely  |uiy  other  method  of  remedying  the 
evilf  for  it  wotdd  be  diAcuk  any  where  to 


seek  any  other  source  of  power  for  a  nobili- 
ty beyond  the  numbers  whom  they  can  sway 
by  holding  out  to  them  prospects  of  advan- 
tage. 

It  is  also  an  unfortunate  but  notorious  foot, 
that  the  Austrian  nobles  partake  of  the  gene- 
ral ignorance  of  their  true  interests,  which, 
as  we  before  stated,  is  prevalent  among  all 
classes  of  the  empire.  The  proscribed  roan- 
ner  of  teaching  history  in  Austria  (when  it 
is  taught  at  all)  can  alone  explain  their  un- 
consciousness of  the  evil  accruing  to  all  ranks 
of  society,  when  any  one  degree  of  the  social 
scale  is  unjustly  treated,  while  the  absence  of 
all  lectures,  and  the  prohibition  of  all  popular 
works  on  political  economy,  prevent  the  na- 
tion at  large  from  acquiring  just  notions  of 
the  importance  of  commercial  and  industrial 
undertakings  on  a  liberal  footing:.  It  would, 
however,  be  unjust  to  accuse  them  of  a  want 
of  spirit  in  pursuing  measures  that  promise 
advantage  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  na- 
tion at  large.  We  have  observed  that  almost 
all  the  extensive  manufac;tures  are  either  di- 
rectly carried  on  by  their  agents,  or  support- 
ed by  thehr  capital ;  but  they  do  not  see  that 
such  establishments  in  the  hands  of  others 
would  lead  to  results  even  more  advantage- 
ous for  them,  and  that,  if  in  Hieir  capacity  of 
legislators  they  protected  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  classes,  they 
would  be  rendering  themselves  the  highest 
service.  The  police  regulations  relative  to 
passports  and  residence  in  the  towns,  with 
the  municipal  restrictions  which  we  have  de- 
tailed,  weighed  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
industrial  classes,  and  frequently  deprive  the 
nation  of  the  benefit  of  a  mass  of  practical 
talent ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  which  all 
ranks  sustain  from  the  notoriously  defective 
system  of  education. 

The  measure  which  is  likely  to  be  more 
productive  of  advantage  to  landholders  than 
any  undertaking  attempted  in  Austria  since 
the  peace,  is  the  work  of  a  capitalist.  Mr. 
S.  5l.  Rothschild  has  the  merit  of  having 
planned,  and  by  his  influence  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  having  obtained  its  concurrence 
in'  the  construction  of,  an  iron  railway  to 
connect  the  remotest  province,  Grallicia,  with 
the  capital.  After  carrying  on  the  prelimin- 
ary  negotiations  for  some  years  alone,  and 
receiving  a  patent  of  privilege  for  the  work, 
he  came  forward  last  year,  and  in  a  highly 
liberal  manner  surrendered  his  patent  to  a 
joint-stock  company,  which  was  immediately 
formed.  A  singular  proof  was  afforded  on 
this  occasion  of  the  want  of  confidence,  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
government,  and  in  the  enli^tened  views  of 
the  landed  proprietors.  Tlie  profits  likely 
to  attend  such  an  investment  of  capita]  were 
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evident  and  easily  shown  by  numerical  cal. 
culatton;  it  was  thsrefbre  natural  that  the 
shares  immediately  on  their  being  issued 
should  rise  in  value,  and  a  few  days  saw 
them  at  a  premium  of  15  per  cent.  But,  the 
report  being  spread  by  some  envious  or  ma- 
levolent  persons  that  the  government,  fearing 
the  efiects  of  the  impulse  which  such  an  un. 
dertaking  must  give  to  the  spirit  of  enter, 
prize,  would  withdraw  its  support,  while  the 
nobility,  to  avoid  the  oompetiti<Hi  to  which  the 
produce  of  their  estates  would  be  exposed 
with  that  of  those  distant  provinces  in  the 
market  of  the  capital,  intended  to  petition 
against  the  undertaking,  a  panic  spread  on 
all  sides,  and  the  shares  became  sudoenly  un- 
marketable. It  was  not  until  Mr.  Rothschikl 
once  more  came  forward  and  declared  him- 
self  the  purchaser  of  all  shares  at  par  that 
confidence  was  partially  restored.  When 
carried  into  execution,  this  railway  will  be 
the  longest  in  Eun^. 

Another  railway  is  also  projected  to  con- 
nect Vienna  with  Trieste,  which  will  however 
be  attended  with  more  difficulties  than  the 
former ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  pub- 
lic-spirited undertakings  will  be  alk>wed  a 
fair  trial,  as  nothing  can  so  much  tend  to  open 
the  eyes  of  all  men  to  the  grand  truths  on 
which  alone  all  the  exertions  of  individuals 
or  of  the  government  can  be  based,  to  lead 
to  lasting  adyantage. 

In  order  to  see  whether  our  calculations  as 
to  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment  to  secure  its  influence  are  correct,  let 
us  analyze  ihe  population  of  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces, which  the  Encyclopcedia  presents  us 
with  the  means  of  doing.  Bohemia,  as  one 
of  the  most  tranquil,  and  demanding  no  such 
demonstration  of  force  as  Gkllicia  or  Lom- 
bardy,  is  likely  to  give  a  ftiir  survey.  Of 
1,799,2T7  male  inhabitants,  428,505  are  said 
to  be  inhabitants  of  towns,  who,  as  a  mass, 
though  perhaps  not  individually,  must  be  as- 
sumed to  be  supporters  of  the  system  which 
allows  them  the  monopoly  of  trade.  The  in- 
habitants  of  the  country  consequently  amount 
to  1,370,682,  to  which  we  shall  add  the  no- 
bility, 2,184  in  number,  supposing  it  possible 
for  both  to  have  separate  interests  that  might 
induce  them  to  be  desirous  of  a  change,  to- 
gether 1,372,666.  From  this,  we  must  sub. 
street  the  probable  number  of  the  clei^, 
8000 — ^the  acknowledged  civil  cmp/o5^5,8000 
— the  military,  stated  to  be  80,000,  and  a 
proportion  of  the  number  of  manufacturers, 
80,000,  who  also,  as  privileged  parties,  must 
be  counted  among  the  supporters  of  the  pre- 
sent system  ;  and  we  have  for  a  result,  that 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  country 
one  man  in  twenty  is  under  the  direct  and 


avowed  influence  of  the  crown.  In  the  less 
tranquil  provinces  the  proportk>n  is  naturally 
very  difl^rent ;  the  opposite  extreme  having 
probably  been  presetted  ibr  the  last  two 
years  by  Lombardy,  where,  with  a  popula- 
tion not  much  exceedmg  that  of  Bohemia, 
the  military  force  exceeded  100,000  men. 
There  are  moreover  six  fortresses  of  the 
first  rank,  and  fifty-eight  others  of  considera* 
ble  strength,  scattered  through  the  provinces, 
for  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  which  a 
corps  of  garrison  artillery  is  established  and 
divided  into  fourteen  districts. 

This  will  serve  to  show  thait,  secure  in  the 
internal  power  it  possesses,  the  Austrian 
government  has  nothing  to  dread  at  bonoe  for 
the  nK>ment,  should  its  policy  require  denioo- 
stration  of  strength  abroad.  The  policy  of 
the  state  is  at  present  only  an  encroaching 
one,  as  far  as  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  foU 
low  and  eradicate  upon  a  foreign  soil  the 
propagators  of  those  opinions  which  might 
disturb  the  economy  of  tnese  internal  regula. 
tions,  to  which  unfortunately  the  most  en* 
lightened  ideas  are  most  inimical.  This 
kind  of  chase,  however,  evidently  tends,  like 
our  own  policy  in  India,  towards  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  vast  increase  of  territory  as  the 
simplest  manner  of  controlling  the  actions  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
from  what  we  have  seen  above  that  Austria 
possesses  the  means  of  supporting  a  foreign 
war  with  enei^.  Where  so  total  an  ab- 
sence of  harmony  between  the  rulers  and  the 
governed  is  manifest,  a  government  must 
have  carefully  husbanded  its  resources  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  constitutional  states  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  field.  Whether  Austria  has  been 
thus  provident  must  be  shown  both  by  what 
we  have  stated  and  by  the  sequel. 

The  peace  establishment  of  the  Austrian 
army  is  reported  by  the  EncyclopsBdia  to 
consist  of  190,000  men,  infantry — 88,685  i 
men,  cavalry — and  l7,800  men,  artillery,  ex- 
clusively of  the  stafl*,  engineers,  six  garrison 
battalions,  and  seven  military  frontier  regi- 
ments, in  all  270,000  men.  This  force  can 
be  raised  in  time  of  war  to  750,000  men,  by 
calling  out  the  militia  battalions  of  each  regi- 
ment,  the  reserve,  and  what  is  called  the 
Hungarian  Insurrection. 

For  the  recruiting  of  these  forces  the 
whole  empire  is  divided  into  recruiting  dis- 
tricts, the  dep6t  of  each  regiment  remaining 
in  its  appointed  spot.  The  regiments  con- 
sist of  three  battalions  of  about  1200  men 
each,  to  which  two  others  must  be  added, 
which,  under  the  name  of  militia  battalbns, 
are  called  out  only  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. The  territorial  distribution  of  the  i^ 
cruiting  dep6ts  is  as  foUows  :•— 
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The  German  States,  Up.  and  Low. 
Austria,  Tyrol,  and  Styria     .    . 

Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Grallicia 

Illyria,  Croatia,  Dalmatia  (includ- 
ing the  military  frontiers)      .    . 

Lombardy  and  Venice     .... 

Hungary  furnishes  a  quota  granted 
by  the  Diet,  but  is  subject  to  no 
conscription 

Total 

The  troops  furnished  by  Croatia  and  Dal- 
matia  belong  to  the  Hungarian  contingent, 
bat  are  included  in  the  above  survey  with 
Illyriat  in  order  to  give  a  division  according 
in  some  degree  with  the  ethnographical 
sketch  which  we  o^red  some  pages  back. 

From  this  sketch  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Sclavonian  districts  contribute  by  far  the 
most  to  the  defence  of  the  land ;  but,  although 
the  recruiting  takes  place  in  a  national  man- 
ner,  and  the  privates  of  the  different  regi- 
ments are  all  countrymen,  care  is  taken  that 
the  officers  be  mixea  as  much  as  possible. 
The  privates  are  in  general  fine  strong  men, 
and  the  arms  and  equipments  are  equal  to 
those  of  any  army  but  the  British.  They 
are  drilled  with  great  care,  and  go  through 
their  exercise  with  precision,  but  with  slower 
movements  than  the  Prussians  and  Russians ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  on  account  of  the  numbers 
who  understand  Grerman  but  imperfectly,  that 
the  assistance  of  the  Jlitgelmann  is  still  retain- 
ed  to  interpret  the  word  of  command.  Of 
their  artillery  the  Austrians  are  proudest.  It 
is  certain  that  it  is  numerous  and  well  fur- 
nished,  having  counted  1000  pieces  of  ord- 
nance  ready  for  service  when  the  occupation 
of  the  Roman  states  took  place.  The  re- 
cruits pass  through  a  regular  course  of  ma- 
thematics, with  practical  and  theoretical  gun. 
nery ;  and  the  corps  of  bombardiers  receives 
all  such  as^  distinguish  themselves  by  skill 
and  talent,  from  which  step  they  have  a  pros- 
pect of  advancing  as  officers.  This  branch 
of  the  service  is  the  only  one  which  holds 
out  this  prospect,  for,  by  a  singular  arrange, 
ment,  in  a  country  where  the  troops  are  rais- 
ed by  conscription,  the  regulatbns  prohibit 
such  promotion  in  the  other  branches.  The 
annual  practice  at  the  target  with  shot  and 
shells  of  all  dimensions  takes  place  in  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  and 
is  conducted  with  scrupulous  regularity  and 
attention.  The  rocket  corps,  under  the 
command  of  General  Augustin,  at  Wiener 
Neustadt,  have  not  only  much  improved  the 
composition  applied  to  this  formidable  wea- 
pon,  but  throw  it  with  wonderful  precision 
and  security. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  from 
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troops  raised  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  many  of  the  Austrian  provinces  are 
placed,  any  thing  like  the  spirit  of  amour  pro* 
pre,  which  prevails  in  ihe  armies  of  France 
and  Prussia.  The  whole  system  of  disci- 
pline  and  treatment  of  the  men  is  also  differ- 
ent from  what  ia  in  use  among  the  other  Grer- 
man states ;  the  cat.o^nine.taib  being  in  al- 
most unceasing  employment,  and  not  being 
looked  on  in  the  same  degrading  light  as  in 
other  services.  But  the  absence  of  this  sus- 
ceptibility is  considered  to  be  compensated 
for  by  a  certain  steadiness  and  uninquiring 
submission  which  prevail  among  the  men, 
and  which  render  them  useful  instruments 
for  the  government.  A  striking  proof  of  this 
obedient  disposition,  and  not  less  so  of  the  se- 
curity with  which  the  government  relies  upon 
it,  was  afibrded  on  the  late  occupation  of 
Cracow,  when  the  militia  battalion  of  a  Polish 
regiment  formed  part  of  the  corps  ordered 
upon  that  expedition. 

The  amount  of  the  army  estimates,  as  in- 
deed that  of  every  branch  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure in  Austria,  is  one  of  the  state  se- 
crets, and  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  cal- 
culating it,  as  the  precise  number  of  troops 
kept  on  foot  is  never  known  and  varies  con- 
siderably  even  in  time  of  peace.  The  great 
mortality  that  reigned  amongst  the  corps  in 
Lombardy,  during  last  year  and  the  spring 
of  the  present  year,  is  known  to  have  reduc- 
ed the  army  of  occupation  materially,  and 
answered  the  double  purpose  of  lightening 
the  expense  without  reducing  the  nominal 
force.  There  are  reasons,  however,  for  be- 
lieving that  this  department  is  managed  with 
a  greater  attention  to  economy  than  any 
other.  That  the  war-office  exercises  a  more 
effective  control  over  its  agents  than  the  civil 
boards  can  do,  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  strict 
attention  paid  to  seniority  iu  the  service  in 
all  promotions  above  the  rank  of  colonel. 
This  naturally  throws  a  number  of  men  to- 
gether who  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  rival, 
ry  towards  each  other,  but  who  receive  in 
the  indisputable  command  of  the  sovereign 
a  constant  point  of  union.  As  this  council 
has  obtained  an  unhappy  celebrity  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  the  loss  of  every  batda 
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since  the  memorable  thirty  years*  war  hav- 
ing been  attributed  to  its  influence,  we  must 
explain  somewhat  of  its  construction.  The 
usual  order  is  that  the  senior  officer  in  the 
service  fills  the  place  of  president,  and  has 
a  council  of  five  generals,  with  whom  all 
purely  military  afiairs  are  discussed  in  se- 
cret.  Under  the  control  of  this  council  the 
commanders  of  the  forces  stand  in  peace  and 
in  war,  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  ope- 
rations in  the  field  to  the  satisfaction  of  so 
many  directors  is  said  to  have  been  serious, 
ly  felt  in  the  French  wars  even  by  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  whose  rank  and  talents  were 
not  sufficient  to  free  him  from  these  official 
shackles.  His  total  withdrawal  from  all  con- 
nection with  the  war-office  is  generally  look- 
ed on  at  Vienna  as  the  effect  of  disgust. 
Under  the  president  eleven  councillors,  part- 
ly military  men  and  partly  civilians,  form  a 
council  of  reference  and  debate  for  the  de- 
spatch of  ordinary  business,  and  divide  be- 
tween them  the  branches  of  the  ordnance,  the 
quartermaster-general's  and  the  adjutant-ge- 
neral's departments,  the  commissariat,  the 
storekeeper's  offices,  &c.  Four  councilors 
of  justice  discharge  the  duties  of  judge  advo- 
cate. The  president,  not  being  a  responsi- 
ble minister,  has  no  power  beyond  the  trans- 
mission of  the  directions  he  has  received,  and 
the  councillors,  being  too  nearly  his  equals 
in  rank  to  depend  on  his  personal  approba- 
tion, enjoy  individually  a  great  latitude  of  dis- 
cretion, and  can  only  be  made  responsible 
for  error  or  remissness  after  the  mischief 
has  been  done.  This  system  naturally  af- 
fords a  tolerable  control  in  all  the  subordi- 
nate  details,  but  destroys  the  energy  and  ce- 
lerity of  action  which  are  the  soul  of  military 
calculations.  For  this  reason  the  Austrians 
were  always  well  provided  in  cases  which  it 
was  possible  to  foresee  and  to  prepare  for  in 
time,  but,  when  matters  took  an  unexpected 
turn,  and  resources  had  to  be  developed  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  every  cord  to  which 
the  general  trusted  was  sure  to  break  under 
his  hand. 

The  term  which  conscripts  had  to  serve 
(fourteen  years)  has  been  reduced  lately,  and 
may  undergo  a  further  modification,  should 
the  prospect  of  undisturbed  peace  present  it- 
self. This  and  some  other  improvements  in 
the  army  are  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
Count  Clam  Martinilz,  who  has  for  some  time 
been  the  representative  of  the  military  depart- 
ment in  the  ministry. 

The  other  branches  of  the  state  expendi- 
ture  are  not  less  carefully  concealed  than  the 
army  estimates ;  many  of  them  most  proba- 
bly are  not  even  known,  as  accounts  are  said 
but  seldom  to  be  rendered  to  the  finance  mi- 
nister from  many  departments;  while  two, 


the  polk^  and  the  foreign  departments,  are 
totally  exempted  from  such  responsibility. 
The  amount  of  the  revenue  is  thus  stated : — 

•*  The  revenue  of  the  country  is  generally 
estimated  at  150,000,000  florins  in  silver. 
This  sum  is  produced  by  the  land-tax,  the 
earnings-tax,  the  legacy-duty,  excise,  tolls, 
and  fiscal  dues ;  the  regalia,  (to  which  belong 
the  customs,  stamp-dues,  tobacco  and  salt 
monopoly,  the  post,  lottery,  and  mint  profits,) 
and  the  domains.  The  lands  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  are,  it  is  true,  not  subject  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  above  taxes,  but  are  bound 
to  furnish  for  the  use  of  the  army  a  great 
number  of  supplies  in  kind." — ^v.  115. 

This  sum,  about  16,000,000^  sterling, 
which  ought  to  be  a  comparatively  small  sum 
for  a  state  possessing  the  amazing  internal 
resources  of  Austria,  is  made  to  fall  very 
heavily  on  its  inhabitants  by  the  manner  of 
raising  it.  From  the  above  paragraph  it  is 
evident  that  the  principal  taxes  are  direct 
contributions  from  the  property  and  industry 
of  the  nation ;  which  is,  however,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  exposed  to  another  severe 
system  of  taxation  arising  from  the  munici- 
pal  and  bureau  system.  From  this  last-men- 
tioned sort  of  contribution  neither  the  court 
nor  the  country  derives  the  slightest  advan- 
tage ;  but  so  deeply  is  it  interwoven  with  the 
present  state  of  things  that  nothing  short  of  a 
total  change  of  system  could  do  away  with  it. 

The  land-tax  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  the  most  important^  and  is  levied  inevenr 
province  from  the  possessor  of  the  land.  It 
amounts  on  an  average  to  fifteen  per  cent,  on 
the  produce  of  the  soil.  The  crops  are  not 
valued  annually,  but  an  average  taken  in  the 
year  1834,  by  commissions  established  for 
that  purpose,  is  definitively  fixed  as  a  stan- 
dard for  the  archduchy  of  Lower  Austria. 
In  the  other  provinces,  in  which  an  exact 
measurement  of  the  land  with  its  gradations 
of  cultivation  is  in  progress,  a  provisory  esti- 
mate has  been  assumed  until  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. Buildings  of  all  descriptions  in  the 
country,  in  villages  and  towns,  excepting  the 
capital  town  of  each  province,  are  assessed 
according  to  their  size  and  value,  and  are  di- 
vided into  twelve  classes,  the  highest  of  which 
is  rated  at  6Z.,  the  lowest  at  about  2*.  per 
annum.  This  includes  all  agricultural  build- 
ing and  manufactories,  as  well  as  dwelling- 
houses.  The  metropolis  and  the  provincial 
capitals  are  differently  rated,  the  house-tax 
in  these  being  an  assessment  on  the  rent 
which  the  houses  produce,  or  at  which  they 
are  valued,  amounting  with  fees  and  dues  of 
all  kinds  to  not  less  than  thirty-two  per  cent, 
on  the  income  of  the  property. 

The  earnings-tax  (Erwerb-Stener)  is  on« 
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the  produce  of  which  oiust  hear  do  piopor. 
tion  to  the  detrimeotai  eflfect,  which,  m  con- 
junction with  the  system  of  monopoly  wo 
described  some  pages  hack,  it  must  have 
Ujpoxk  the  industry  of  the  nation. 

**The  payment  of  the  earnings-tax  is  in- 
cumbent, 1st,  on  the  class  of  manufacturers ; 
2dly,  the  classes  of  traders,  especially  all 
dealers  in  raw  materials,  and  general  mer- 
chants ;  of  these  there  are  three  which  pay 
in  Vienna  and  the  environs  for  two  (German) 
miles  round,  1500  florins  (150Z.)  1000  florins 
([100/.)9  and  500  florins  (50/.)  per  annum ;  and 
in  the  provinces  1000  florins,  500  florins, 
and  800  florins ;  8dly,  the  classes  of  artists 
and  artisans,  including  especially  all  persons 
enjoying  simple  licenses  to  carry  on  manufac- 
tures or  trades,  patents,  &c.,  shopkeepers, 
hawkers,  &c.;  4tbly,  that  kind  or  industry 
which  consists  in  services  rendered,  or  in 
leaving  the  temporary  use  of  any  thing  to 
another,  for  instance,  teachers  of  dancine,  mu- 
sic, fencing,  languages,  keepers  of  schoote,  &c. 
brokers,  bill-brokers,  agents,  advocates,  &c. 
The  tax  paid  is  estimated  and  classed  in  all 
cases  according  to  the  nature  of  the  occu- 
pation.**— V.  178. 

In  the  Lombard-Venetian  provinces  this 
tax  b  so  much  modified  that  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed oue-sixth  of  what  is  paid  in  the  countries 
north  of  the  Alps.  In  Hungary  no  tax  of 
the  kind  is  paid.  The  butchers  pay  in  addi- 
tion a  slaughtering  tax*  of  10s.  per  beast, 
and  Jewish  butchers  still  more.  The  Jews 
form  an  especial  branch  of  taxation.  Those 
who  enter  into  trade  are  obliged  to  prove 
their  property,  and  pay  a  very  heavy  pro- 
perty-tax ;  in  Gallicia  a  heavy  impost  is  laid 
on  the  candles  with  which  they  celebrate  their 
sabbath  and  festivals. 

The  legacy-duty  varies  on  all  sums  above 
100  florins  (10/.),  according  to  the  degrees  of 
relationship,  from  10,  5,  to  2  per  cent. 

But  not  only  bequeathed  properly  is  en- 
cumbere<i  with  a  transfer-tax  in  Austria; 
almost  all  transfers  of  land  or  houses  are  at- 
tended  with  heavy  fees  for  registering,  &c. 
Such  purchases  of  land  as  do  not  belong  to 
the  noblesse  are  either  obliged  to  purchase 
the  rank,  or  pay  some  of  the  contributions 
doubled ;  and,  even  after  receiving  the  let- 
ters-patent  from  the  emperor,  high  fees  have 
still  to  be  paid  if  the  proprietor  wishes  to  be 
admitted  into  the  provincal  states.  From 
this  latter  distinction,  as  we  observed  before, 
no  advantage  whatever  is  derived  ;  but  the 
patent  of  nobility,  besides  freeing  an  estate 
from  the  extra  taxes,  exempts  the  family 
from  the  military  conscription. 


*  This  Ux  h«a  by  the  last  regolatioiM  been  io- 
•orporated  with  the  ezciM. 


The  excise*  is  abo  a  hi^y  important 
branch  of  revenue,  and  embraces,  Istly,  all 
manufactories  of  beer,  wine,  and  spirits, 
liquors,  malt,  dec;  2dly,  provisions  of  all 
kinds  carried  into  the  metropolis  and  provincial 
capitals  for  consumption ;  8dly,  it  is  paid  by 
all  innkeepers,  butchers,  d^.  in  the  countiy 
on  the  provisions  they  offer  for  sale. 

The  customs'  duties  were  until  lately  rated 
so  high,  that  the  revenue  arising  from  im- 
ported goods  could  not  possibly  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  the  frontier  guards  and  custom- 
house officials,  while  those  articles  which  the 
country  cannot  produce  in  sufficient  quantity, 
and  of  a  quality  to  compete  in  some  degree 
foreign  productions,  are  supplied  in  abund- 
ance by  means  of  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  extended  systems  of  smuggling  that  was 
ever  formed.  The  chief  seat  of  this  contra- 
band trade  is  said  to  be  the  Lombard- Vene- 
tian provinces,  and  it  is  related  as  a  fact  that 
the  seal  of  the  Milan  custom-house  was  some 
time  back  for  a  long  period  in  the  hands  of 
the  smugglers,  who  had  substituted  a  forged 
one  in  its  place.  But  the  cordon  of  frontier 
guards  is  destined  also  to  protect  another 
branch  of  the  revenue — the  imperial  nocHiop- 
olies.  These  consist  chiefly  of  tobacco  and 
salt. 

Tobacco,  as  an  article  indispensable  to  the 
comfort  of  a  German  or  Sdavonian,  is  noon- 
opolized  by  the  government  in  all  the  prov- 
inces  except  Hungary.  There  are  several 
manufiictories  against  which  might  be  urged 
the  same  objection  that  we  started  when 
speaking  of  the  industry  of  the  empire,  for 
they  are  conducted  by  agents  on  account  of 
the  governnoent,  naturally  at  a  much  greater 
expense  than  could  be  done  by  individuals 
woriiing  on  their  own  account.  Even  in  so  tri^ 
fling  a  matter  as  the  preparation  of  this  plant 
for  snioking,  the  cautious  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment is  discernible ;  for,  in  order  to  secure 
a  constant  supply  of  the  usual  qualities,  to- 
bacco of  a  superior  flavor  is  never  sold ; 
but  an  equalizing  mixture  is  applied,  which 
reduces  the  best  to  the  ordinary  level,  and  the 
public  is  never  albwed  to  enjoy  a  superior 
article,  lest  an  unfavorable  season  should  re- 
duce the  quality  of  the  stock  and  cause  dia* 
satisfaction.  As  the  consumption  is  im- 
mense, and  that  which  is  bouglit  raw  is  sold 
at  2s.  per  lb.  the  sum  it  brings  to  tho  trea- 
sury must  be  large. 

The  wealth  of  the  Austrian  states  in  salt  k 
every  where  betrayed  by  the  names  of  coun- 
tries and  towns;  Salzburg,  Crallicia,  Hall, 
Hallstadt,  Hallein  are  all  named  from  salt. 

**  Some  years  back  the  entire  production 
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of  minend  m\i  was  calculated  at  d»186^1 
cwt.,  of  boUed  salt  2.117.870  cwt^  of  sea  salt 
550,000  cwt.,  consequently  together  5335.451 
cwt.,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  consumed 
m  the  country,  Dart  exported,  and  part  applied 
to  salting  sea  fish."— fv.  475. 


The  salt  mines  and  pans  are  managed, 
like  the  tobacco  noanufti^ries,  by  civilians, 
for  the  profit  of  govemmeat,  and,  like  the 


former,  must  be  costly.  But  these  and  the 
other  mines  in  different  provinces  occupy  a 
great  number  of  hands,  and  patronage,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  has  also  its  worth. 
The  mines  of  Hungary  alone  occupy  8,800 
hands.  The  followbg  table  gives  an  idea 
of  the  importance  of  mining  speculations  in 
Austria,  but  much  of  the  produce  here  reck- 
oned is  on  private  account. 


Gold.  .  .  . 
Silver  .  .  . 
Copper  .  .  . 
Tin  .... 
Lead.  .  .  . 
Iron  .... 
QAiicksilver  . 
Cinnabar  .  . 
Cobalt  .  .  . 
Antimony  .  . 
Bismuth  .  . 
Manganese 
Arsenic  .  .  . 
Mineral  Green 
Salt  ...  . 
Vitrei  .  .  . 
Alura  «  .  . 
Coals  .  .  . 
Other  Minerals 


Quantity  gained  per 
Ann. 

Priceper  cwt. 
in  Fiorina. 

cwt 

28?o 

72,500 

4622 

4»800 

54.765 

48 

5.500 

100 

76.506 

12 

1,668,456 

4 

5,240 

167 

7,800 

150 

0,405 

181-2 

6,900 

12 

7(10 

36 

800 

50 

226 

75 

1,250 

65 

5.928.189 

3 

10.120 

12 

8.104 

15 

1,177,000 

1-4 

.    •    . 

... 

Value  in  Fbiina. 


1,749222 
2.318,252 


550.000 

918.172 

6.753332 

675.080 

1,170.000 

174.178 

8%000 

28.200 

8.500 

50,625 

68475 

17,784*507 

121,440 

121,560 

292.334 

8.010,760 


Florins  48,859.858 


The  produce  of  the  gold  minen  of  Tran- 
sylvania is  reckoned  at  from  2000  to  2500 
marks,  and  occasionally  3400  mks.  (100  m. 
=1-2  cwt.)    Those  of  Hungary  are  stated 
to  yield  2000   mks.  or  10  cwL     The  Aus- 
trian provmces    (Salzburg)    yield   60 — 90 
mks.    Hungary  and  Transylvania  produce 
about  92,000  marks  or  460  cwt.  of  silver ; 
Bohemia  8370  mks.;  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
Gailicia  2000  marks.     Rich  as  this  gain 
may  appear,  it  gives  in  reality  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  differ- 
ent mountain  chains  which  traverse  the  Aus- 
trian  empire,  the  mines  in  which  would  suf- 
fice to  supply  all  Europe  if  their  manage- 
ment  were  left  to  the  exeruons  of  private  in- 
dividuals.    The  wretched  state  of  the  roads 
in  the  most  productive  mining  countries  of 
Hungary  and  Illyria,  and  the  neglected  con 


The  crown  lands  are  another  and  very 
extensive  source  of  revenue ;  but  wo  are  as 
little  able  to  state  the  income  they  produce, 
as  to  give  the  amount  which  any  one  of  the 
taxes  annually  yields.  A  mere  allusion, 
however,  to  these  domains  suggests  a  very 
important  question  connected  with  the  year 
1811,  that  terrible  epoch  of  the  nation,  which 
shook  the  public  credit  to  its  foundatioa* 
The  measure  of  depreciating  the  current  coin 
to  one-fifth  of  its  value  by  an  order  of  coun. 
cil,  which  threw  the  trading  and  industrial 
classes  into  indescribable  misery,  while  the 
landed  proprietors  remained  untouched,  was 
one  of  those  wanton,  inconsiderate  acts  of 
oppression,  which  may  be  explained,  but 
cannot  be  palliated  by  supposing  the  most 
complete  ignorance  of  all  the  principles  of 
political  economy  on  the  part  of  those  who 
dition  of  the  rivers,  which  ought  to  afford  1  originated,  as  well  as  tho^  who  sufiTered, 


eveiy  facility  for  inland  transport,  not  oaly 

renckr  it  scarcely  worth  while  to  work  manyjgamed  by  such  a  step  was  tne  reueving  tue 
of  the  less  valuable  metals,  but  suliject  theip  t^ovemment  from  a  part  of  the  public  delM^ 
districts  occasionally  to  all  the  inconveif- ^ -•*''  ♦^''    A^e^^'.A\^»  tk^  ^^rt^iM^r^^i^    w:«k 
iences  of  scarcity,  while  other  parts  of  tie 
same  province  are  literally  oppressed  with 
the  abundance  of  the  crops.  * 
TOL.  XTin.  23 


such  a  measure.  The  utmost  that  could  be 
gained  by  such  a  step  was  the  relieving  the 
tnt  from  a  part  of  the  public  dete^ 
and  the  defrauding  the  contractors,  wi& 
whom  at  the  moment  negotiations  were 
pending.  The  debt  could  not  at  that  mo- 
ment  l^ve  been  a  subject  of  such  ioextrica- 
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ble  difficulty,  while  the  Intter  gain  must  at 
all  times  have  been  far  too  paltry,  independ- 
ently  of  the  moral  effects  of  the  measure,  for 
any  government  to  look  upon  il  as  an  advantage 
worth  obtaining  by  such  means.  So  great 
was  the  panic  occasioned  by  this  step,  that  in 
a  few  days  the  new  issue  of  bank  notes  sank 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  value  for  circulation, 
and,  as  all  persons  engaged  in  purchases, 
and  all  debtors,  seized  the  opportunity  in  or- 
der to  defraud  the  parti(JS  to  whom  they  were 
indebted,  the  misery  entailed  upon  thousands 
of  families,  which  the  mere  loss  reduced  to 
ruin,  was  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  gain  in  such  cases  being  on  the  side  of 
the  improvident,  whUe  the  careful  economist 
was  despoiled  of  his  frugal  hoards.  If  the 
total  gain  accruing  to  the  government  by 
this  step  were  revealed,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  should  find  that  it  might  have  been 
covered  by  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  part  or 
the  whole  of  those  crown  lands,  whose  exis- 
•  tence  in  the  possession  of  the  crown,  aAer 
the  nation  had  been  called  upon  to  make  so 
cruel  a  sacrifice,  loudly  accuses  the  rulers 
who  would  not  awe  up  this  means  of  influ- 
ence to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

This  step  may  be  said  to  have  given  the 
death-blow  to  Austrian  credit  at  home,  the 
people  not  yet  having  recovered  confidence 
in  the  government — a  fact  which  has  shown 
itself  on  many  occasions  within  the  last 
years,  when  the  near  prospect  of  a  breach 
with  France  has  invariably  made  the  public 
papers  unmarketable  at  Vienna;  and  the 
first  declaration  of  war  in  Europe  will  be 
marked  by  a  fall  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent, 
in  their  nominal  value.  This  does  not  pro- 
ceed, however,  from  any  want  of  confidence 
in  the  resources  of  the  empire,  the  wealth  of 
which  is  well  known  to  its  inhabitants,  but 
from  the  measures  and  avowed  opinions  of 
the  principal  men  at  the  head  of  public  af- 
fairs. It  is  known  that  an  establbhment  of 
the  finances  upon  a  sound  footing  has  always 
been  avoided,  as  rendering  imperative  a  de- 
gree  of  responsibility  which  the  ministers  wDI 
not  submit  to,  while  the  annual  increase  of 
the  taxes  and  the  raisiag  of  laige  loans  after 
so  long  a  continuance  of  peace  show  how 
badly  ttie  present  system  of  taxation  is  work- 
ing.  Upwards  of  40,000,000^. .  has  been 
raised  since  1816  by  way  of  kmn,  and  some 
measure  of  the  kind  adopted  annually  shows* 
that  the  revenues,  large  as  they  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  do  not  suffice  to  cover  the  ext 
pcmses  of  the  state.  A  large  proportion  of 
this  debt  is  stated  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  ;  and  per- 
haps this  is  the  fact,  for  the  credit  of  Austria 
has  been  in  so  fluctuating  a  state  since  1880, 
that  the  price  of  stocks  has  only  been  kept 


up  by  the  interference  of  the  government, 
and  the  occasional  purchase  of  large  sums 
when  the  market  was  depressed. 

The  length  of  this  artide  prevents  our  en- 
tering into  many  details  which  would  have 
afforded  a  clearer  view  of  the  internal  state 
and  external  relations  of  Austria  at  the  pres- 
ent moment :  still  we  think  enough  has  been 
shown  to  justify  the  assertion  we  made  at  the 
commencement  of  our  task,  that  the  undevi- 
ating    pursuance  of  one    sole    object    has 
brought  the  empire  into  its  present  state,  and 
that  ^e  immediate  future  policy  of  its  gov- 
ernment may  be  calculated  from  the  past,  as 
long  as  it  shall  be  evident  that  the  same  ob- 
ject is  kept  in  view.     To  the  establishment 
of  the  uncontrolled  and  urresponsible  power 
of  the  sovereign,  the  national  feelings  of  three 
parts  of  his  subjects,  the  piosperity  of  their 
industry,  and  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
are  not  suffered  to  prove  impediments  ;  much 
less  can  treaties  with  foreign  powers  or  the 
most  ancient  and  avowedly  prudent  alliances 
be  permitted  to  have  any  weight  in  the  bal- 
ance.     The  justification,  too,  of  this  line  of 
policy  is  found  in  the  silence  of  the  subjects 
at  home,  and  in  the  respect  which  an  appa- 
rently  unshackled  might  commands  abroad. 
What  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  case  is, 
that  the  common  arguments  of  national  ad. 
vantage,  which  have,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
situations,  previously  to  the  present  century, 
been  irresistible,  lose  all  force  where  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  are  confessed  to  be  a 
matter  of  secondary  consideration.    To  trust 
to  the  progress  of  enlightenment,  that  irresis- 
tible corrector  of  national  evils,  is  both  a  dil- 
atory measure  where  the  necessity  for  action 
is  immediate,  and  a  dubious  line  of  policy, 
where  such  effectual  measures  are  taxen  to 
prevent  a  consummation  which  is  anticipated 
and  guarded  i^ainst.     The  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Austria  is  unique  in  the  history  of 
mankind.     The  government  monopolizes  the 
charge ;  no  one  dares  to  instruct  youth  who 
has  not  received  an  authorization  to  that  ef- 
fect;   the  books  employed  must  be  those 
written  by  agents  appointed  to  the  task,  and 
every  word  that  falls  from  a  professor's 
mouth  is  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  interest  for 
the  council  of  state.     If,  therefore,  trusting 
to  the  operation  of  ordinary  events,  a  power 
extraordinary  both  in  its  kind  and  in  its  ten- 
dency  be  allowed  to  extend  its  influence  and 
to  oppress  with  its  weight  those  elements  of 
\^ivil  and  political  freedom  which  England 
has  more  than  once  interposed  her  influence 
t«  foster,  it  is  evident  that  wc  shall  only  be 
nourishing  a  giant,  whose  might  will  grow 
more  and  more  threatening  in  proportion  as 
he  succeeds  in  annihilating  every  indirect 
means  of  paralysing  his  power.  j 
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Abt.  II.— JB»«n  sur  la  Phihsophie  MHU 
cale,  par  J.  Bouillaud.  Paris  :  1886.  8vo. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  real  or 
inoaginary  sufierings  of  man  is  now  become 
so  general,  that  any  attempt  to  establish  its 
merits  upon  philosophical  principles  deserves 
our  warmest  approbation.  The  work  before 
us  is  full  of  interest,  not  merely  to  the  profes- 
sion,  but  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 
There  is  scarcely  a  human  being  who,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  does  not,  almost 
daily,  stand  in  need  of  medicine  in  one  shape 
or  another ;  how  gratifying  then  must  it  be 
to  find,  that  much  of  its  wonderful  effects, 
which  in  times  less  enlightened  were  ascrib- 
ed to  the  mysterious  agency  of  imaginary 
beings,  or  the  inexplicable  influences  of  plan- 
ets, IS  now  recommended  to  our  notice  on 
principles  of  inductive  philosophy. 

For  much  of  the  information  which  we,  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel,  possess  on  questions 
of  medical  investigation,  we  owe  a  large  debt 
to  the  labors  of  the  French  school.  The  au- 
thor  of  the  book  before  us  has  already  labor- 
ed  so  zealously,  and  in  many  cases  so  success- 
fully, to  remove  much  of  the  obscurity  which 
overhung  some  of  the  most  abstruse  points 
in  medicine,  that  he  comes  to  us  with  no  or- 
dinary claims  on  our  attention. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute  analysis 
of  his  book,  which  would  be  in  some  degree 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  this  Review,  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  it  to  offer  some  remarks  on 
the  state  of  medicine  in  this  country  and  in 
France,  and  to  call  attention  to  some  points 
which,  we  think,  eminently  deserve  the  no- 
tice of  those  who  in  this  country  regulate  the 
medical  appointments  to  public  hospitals. 

We  cannot  look  at  the  mass  of  facts  which 
our  colleagues  in  France  are  constantly  ad- 
ding to  the  stock  of  medical  truth;*  which  we 
already  possess,  without  feeling  a  strong 
sense  of  our  own  humiliation.  There  is  not 
a  debateable  question,  from  the  most  simple 
article  in  the  Materia  Medica  to  the  most 
complex  organ  of  the  human  frame,  which 
is  not  in  Paris  made  the  subject  of  the  most 
patient  and  persevering  investigation,  and 
tcdted  by  the  strictest  rules  of  inductive  phi- 
losophy,  by  men,  too,  whose  position  and 
talents  for"  observation  entitle  them  to  the 
fullest  confidence.  It  is  there  only  that 
medicine  is  viewed  on  the  high  grounds  of 
science,  apart  from  those  ot  woridly  interest, 
and  where  alone  we  can  look  with  confidence 
for  its  further  advancement.  Not  but  that 
there  are  amongst  ourselves  many  persever- 
ing  and  ardent  inquirers  after  useful  practical 
truths,  but  their  field  of  observation  is  so  lim. 
ited,  and  the  facts  they  present  are  conse- 
quently 80  few,  that  they  seldom  carry  with 


them  all  the  conviction  which  they  merit. 
Science,  as  an  eminent  living  philosopher 
says,  is  but  an  assemblage  of  truths,  proved 
by  reason,  ascertained  by  observation,  or 
perceived  by  the  mind,  and  combined  under  ^ 
one  common  character.  Where  opporttini. 
ties  are  not  afforded  for  such  a  desirable  ob- 
ject, it  is  evident  that  all  our  conclusions 
must  be  liable  to  great  uncertainty. 

To  base  medicine  on  principles  such  as 
the  author  of  the  work  under  consideration 
attempts,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  classi- 
fira'ion  of  disease,  which  must  rest  on  indi- 
vidual truths.  Our  own  immortal  Sydenham 
lays  down  a  few  of  the  indispensable  qualifi- 
cations for  a  good  classification,  and  which 
we  think  can  hardly  be  resisted  by  the  most 
sceptical. 

First. — The  physician  should  bring  to  the 
classification  of  disease  the  same  care  which 
botanists  bring  to  that  of  plants. 

Secondly. — In  describing  the  history  of 
disease,  it  is  necessary  to  except  every  phi- 
losophical  hypothesis,  and  to  note,  with  the 
greatest  fidelity,  the  evident  and  natural  phe- 
nomena of  dis^'ase,  even  the  most  trifling,  as 
painters  in  their  prtraits  preserve  the  slight- 
est  spots. 

Thirdly. — It  is  of  great  importance  to  note 
well  the  seasons  of  the  year  which  favor 
most  the  appearance  of  each  kind  of  disease. 

The  revolutions  in  medicine  which  have 
so  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  since  it  first 
aspired  to  the  nature  of  a  science,  are  alone 
sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  contradictory 
opinions  which  prevail  in  conducting  medical 
investigations.  There  is,  however,  one  point 
upon  which  all  are  now  agreed — the  fallacy 
of  all  medical  hyj-Othesis,  and  the  precarious 
nature  of  general  principles  in  medicine; 
hence  the  growing  conviction  and  absolute 
necessity,  in  all  conclusions  in  medical  sci-, 
ence,  of  an  extensive  and  accurate  acquaint- 
ance whh  the  pathology  of  disease.  We 
may  apply  to  medicine  what  Newton  says  of 
natural  philosophy  :  **  The  main  business  of 
natural  philosophy  is  to  argue  from  phenom- 
ena without  feigning  hypothesis,  and  to  de- 
duce causes  from  effects."  There  are  some  . 
amongst  ourselves,  we  regret  to  say,  who 
value  examinations  of  dead  organization  so 
little,  that  one  would  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  doctrines  of  Alkendus,  the  Arabian 
physician,  who  very  good-naturedly  deter- 
mined  the  operations  of  all  medicines  by  the 
powers  of  music  and  arithmetic,  found  favor 
with  them.  With  little  regard  to  the  princi- 
ple which  Aristotle  recommended — of  main- 
laining ,  simplicity  of  principle  amidst  the 
greatest  possible  variety  of  matters,  and  with 
no  other  notion  of  philosophizing  than  that  of 
generalization, — ^they  forget  that  the  perfec- 
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tioD  of  science  b  propoitioDed  to  the  sunpU- 
city  of  its  principles.  Cause  and  effect  are 
perhaps  the  categories  under  which  alone  we 
should  study  and  view  diseased  organization. 
The  several  classifications  of  diseases  have 
taught  us  to  inquire  what  is  the  disease,  but 
perhaps  the  question  how  it  was  produced  is 
a  more  important  one.  It  will  not  be  doubted, 
we  suppose,  that  the  ultimate  object  of  all 
philosophizing  is  to  interpret  appearances, 
from  the  symlx>l  to  ascertain  the  thing ;  for 
this,  the  fiist  step  is  to  discover  some  immu- 
table principle.  But  we  apprehend  that  this 
class  IS  indeed  very  limited,  and  have  good 
reason  to  hope  that  the  importance  of  patho- 
logical exammation  is  becoming  daily  better 
understood.  It  may  be  urged  that  our  esti- 
mation of  pathological  anatomy  is  much  too 
high,  and  tnat,  without  a  minuta  and  exten. 
sive  acquaintance  with  it»  there  can  be  no 
good  practice  ;  but  we  ourselves  have  no 
such  apprehension;  whilst  the  names  of 
Hippocrates,  Sydenham,  &c.,  would  of  them- 
selves  be  at  once  sufficient  to  convince  the 
most  sceptical,  that  a  good  and  rational  sys- 
tem of  practice  may  be  established  even 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  it.  But 
are  we  to  reject  pathological  anatomy,  be 
cause  such  men  as  Hippocrates  and  Syden- 
ham could  dispense  with  it  ? 

^Non  cuivls  homini  continglt  adire  Co- 
rinthum." 

It  is  only  one  of  the  ways  by  which  dis- 
ease  may  be  determined,  and  may  be  used 
for  ^;ood  or  for  evil.  We  can  only  discover 
by  It  organic  changes  which,  in  themselves, 
are  but  the  result  of  morbid  action,  and  can 
only  be  of  any  use,  as  they  lead  us  to  the  vi- 
tal modifications  which  have  produced  them. 
The  object  of  medicine,  however,  is,  on  the 
one  part,  to  know  the  external  characters  of 
disease,  and  on  the  other,  the  corresponding 
organic  alterations ;  for  this  she  must  have 
the  aid  of  pathological  anatomy.  Celsus, 
when  speakmg  of  internal  and  external  dis- 
ease,  says  that,  in  the  former,  the  regulation 
of  diet  is  the  principal  part  of  the  cure,  whilst 
in  the  latter,  medicme  makes  the  chief  part. 
The  ignorance  of  anatomy,  under  which  he 
then  labored,  could  only  excuse  such  an  ex- 
pression. It  is  an  additional  proof,  if  any 
were  wanted,  that,  in  a  science  like  medicine, 
the  finest  talents,  when  unaided  by  the  light 
of  observation,  produce  but  barren  concep. 
tions.  We  must  make  all  possible  allow, 
ances  for  errors  of  this  kind,  when  we  recol. 
lect  that  Galen  travelled  to  Alexandria  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  a  human  skeleton. 

The  discovery  of  the  circulation  which. 
Harvey  made  in  1617,  one  of  the  first  great 


attempts  to  unravel  the  mrsleiy  of  human 
life  and  organization,  and  Jenner's  memonu 
ble  one  of  vaccinatk>n,  are  among  the  few 
prominent  facts  which  distinguish  us  as  ori- 
ginal thinkers.  There  is  little  doubt,  we  ap- 
prehend,  that,  if  Sydenham  could  have 
brought  the  powers  of  his  great  mind  to  bear 
on  pathological  examination,  he  would  have 
enlarged  its  field.  As  far,  however,  as  the 
human  mind  could  go,  unaided  by  morbid 
anatomy,  this  great  man  went.  His  prac- 
tice, even  as  we  write,  is  almost  universally 
approved,  though  the  result  of  private  prac- 
tice, for  he  had  never  had  an  hospital.  The- 
ories, systems,  and  classifications  of  medi- 
cine have  successfiiUy  appeared  and  disap- 
peared amongst  us  since  his  time,  with  little 
else  to  recommend  them  than  the  ingenuity 
or  eloquence  with  which  they  were  intrc 
duced.  The  great  principle  of  inductioQ 
was  not  yet  universally  adopted  in  Medicine ; 
consequently  she  could  expect  to  make  but 
little  progress.  Happily  the  spirit  of  phik>. 
sophy,  which  now  pervades  every  depart- 
ment  of  the  sciences,  has  at  length  reached 
Medicine,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  her  take 
her  place,  at  no  very  distant  day,  among  the 
fixed  sciences. 

With  the  exception  of  Baillie's  book  on 
morbid  anatomy,  which  appeared  in  1793, 
and  which  was  in  England  the  first  effort,  on 
a  S3rstematk  scale,  to  verify  disease  by  post 
mortem  appearances,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
country  that  can  bear  any  comparison  with 
the  valuable  pathological  worics  which  are 
daily,  we  might  almost  say  hourly,  issmng 
from  the  French  press.  Though  BaQlie's 
book  was  a  work  of  considerable  merif, 
much  of  which  depended  on  its  novehy,  it  b 
lamentably  deficient  in  details.  In  tbe  id* 
fancy  of  this  particular  branch  of  study,  the 
great  imppitanoe  of  every,  the  slirfitesl, 
shade  of  color,  has  not  been  accuratelv  de- 
scribed, nor  its  importance  duly  appreciated. 
It  is  indeed  singular  that,  with  the  stimulus 
whkh  he  imparted  to  pathology,  there  was 
none  found  among  his  successors  in  any  of 
our  lar^  hospitata,  if  we  except  the  recent 
observations  of  Dr.  Bright  on  the  kidney,  to 
Mow  up  the  subject  which  he  had  so  sue 
oessfully  introduced.  The  London  hospitals 
have  contributed  little  indeed  to  the  sum  of 
our  knowledge,  and  yet  it  is  only  in  ho^itals 
that  medicine  can  ever  expect  to  make  any 
advances  to  the  nature  of  a  fixed  science. 
That  there  is  a  spirit  of  improvement  abroad 
is  evident,  from  the  number  of  observations 
which  are  constantly  appearing  in  our  peri- 
odicals, and  for  which  we  are  mainly  indebt- 
ed to  young  men  altogether  unconnected 
with  hospitals ;  and  which  is  a  proof,  that  all 
that  is  required  for  the  working  men  of  tbe 
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profession  to  edarge  the  field  of  pathotogic&l 
anatofny,  is  the  wide  range  of  an  hospital. 

The  science,  however,  is  not  likely  to  suf- 
fer  by  the  supineness  of  British  hospital  phy- 
sicians.  The  French  school  have  taken  up 
the  subject  with  that  philanthropy  which 
characterizes  their  conduct  when  the  welfare 
of  our  species  is  concerned ;  with  them  eve- 
ry department  of  the  healing  art  is  cultivated 
with  a  zeal  which  is  measured  by  its  impor- 
tance  to  the  well-beinff  of  humanity.  The 
names  of  Corvisart,  fiichat,  Leennec,  An- 
dral,  LfOuis,  Dupuytren,  Richerand,  that  of 
the  author  of  the  subject  of  our  present  no- 
tice,  with  many  others,  will  be  nonored  as 
long  as  human  nature  stands  in  need  of  me- 
dicine. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  pass  over  the 
name  of  Bichat  with  only  an  ordinary  no- 
tice. At  the  early  age  of  thirty,  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  those  interesting 
researches  upon  which  his  brilliant  genius 
shed  so  much  lustre.  To  him  peculiarly 
belongs  the  glory  of  having  first  conceived 
and  executed  a  plan  of  general  anatomy,  and 
the  anatomy  of  structure ;  and  though,  in 
his  attempts  to  account  for  all  the  vital  phe- 
nomena of  organized  bodies  upon  the  pro- 
perties  of  contractility  and  sensibility,  and 
applying  too  cbsely,  m  questions  of  a  medi- 
cal  nature,  the  beautiful  principle  which 
Newton  applied  to  the  physical  worlds — aJs- 
cribing  a  variety  of  effects  to  a  simplicity  of 
causes, — there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  had  he  lived  he  would  have'  corrected 
many  of  those  errors  which  the  impetuosity 
of  his  genius  hurried  him  over.  He  would 
have  admitted  that  it  was  unphilosophical  to 
exclude  from  his  analysis  of  vital  properties 
or  forces,  which  preside  over  the  phenomena  of 
organic  bodves,  those  which  r^ulate  the  phe- 
nomena  of  inoiganic  ones.  7?his  subject  has 
been  taken  up  by  Edwards,  whosa  experiments 
add  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
influences  of  the  external  agents,  as  air,  sea- 
son, d;c.,  upon  the  physical  frame  of  man. 
Bichat  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  the 
study  of  vital  phenomena,  and  animal  in  par- 
ticular, tUte  spirit  of  analysis  and  generaliza- 
tion«  To  his  researches  on  the  membranes, 
a  work  upon  which  much  of  his  reputation 
depends,  and  his  book  on  life  and  death,  we 
are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  splendid 
discovenes  in  the  science  of  medicine.  It  is 
in  his  work  on  the  membranes  that  we  see  the 
first  attempt  at  those  gigantic  views  which 
he  afterwards  developed.  The  impression 
which  this  book  made  on  its  first  appearance 
was  such,  that,  in  verbal  report  which  Pro- 
fessor HaJ16  made  of  it  to  the  Academie,  he 
ranked  it  among  those  productions  of  genius 
which  deserved  the  honors  of  a  proclamation 


on  the  first  Vend6mia!re.  Not  Ae  least  part 
is,  that  he  began  and  finished  in  one  year  his 
work  on  general  anatomy.  He  never  copied 
any  of  it,  but  sent  it  m  the  morning  to  the 
printer,  for  he  worked  always  by  ni^t.  He 
wrote  the  last  two  volumes  before  the  first 
two ;  but  it  is  tho  province  of  genius  to  work 
by  extraordinary  ways. 

When  Corvisart  revived  the  neglected 
doctrine  of  the  unfortunate  Avenbrusger, 
great  as  his  own  enthusiasm  was,  he  hacTbut 
a  limited  idea  to  what  mighty  discoveries  it 
would  lead,  in  the  hands  of  his  immortal  pupil, 
Lsennec.  The  eloquence  with  which  he  in- 
troduced it  could  only  be  equalled  bv  the 
zeal  he  displayed  in  extending  its  usefulness. 
A  theatre  was  set  apart  for  £iti  at  La  Cha- 
rit6,  for  the  ei^ress  purpose  of  prosecuting 
his  researches  on  this  particular  subject, 
which  subsequently,  under  the  labors  of 
Lcennec  and  some  of  our  own  countrymen, 
has  been  carried  to  a  state  little  short  of  that 
certainty  which  characterizes  the  fixed  sci- 
ences, so  that  we  can  with  great  confidence 
pronounce  upon  the  organic  changes  which 
occur  previously  to  deau.  Though  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  the  diseases  oif  the  heart 
dates  further  back  than  Corvisart,  even  as 
far  back  as  the  days  of  Lanciai,  Valsalva, 
and  Albertini,  who  were  succeeded  by  Mor- 
gagni  and  Senac,  yet  his  revival  of  a  aoctrine 
which,  but  for  him,  might  still  be  slumbering 
with  the  Capulets,  has  added  so  much  to  our 
information  on  this  particular  or^,  that  he 
may  fairly  be  ranked  as  aa  priginat  discQr. 
erer. 

In  18 1 8,  when  Lcsnnee  published  his  work 
on  mediate  auscultation,  a  new  light  was 
thrown,  not  only  on  diseases  of  the  heart, 
but  on  those  of  all  organs  contained  wi^n 
the  thorax.  The  errors  of  diagnosis,  which 
previously  classed  under  the  same  category 
diseases  difiering  essentially  in  seat  and  na- 
ture,  were  speedily  corrected,  and,  where  the 
hope  of  ultimate  cure  was  vain,  the  comforts 
of  the  patient  were  not  disturbed  by  useless 
medication.  A  knowledge  of  this  land  coukl 
be  attained  onlv  by  a  close  and  attentive 
study  of  general  pathology,  which  acquaints 
us  with  the  different  periods  of  disease,— <it8 
variations,  cause,  fatal  or  fisivorable  signs,  age, 
sex,  profession,  influence  of  season  and  tem- 
perament. What  Senac  says  of  diseases  of 
the  heart  may  be  applied  to  all  organic  dis- 
eases. ^  If  we  are  ignorant  of  them,  we 
shall  pronounce  rashly  on  ap  infinite  number 
of  cases ;  we  shall  fatig^ue  our  patients  with 
hurtful  or  useless  remedies ;  we  shall  hasten 
death  by  treating  some  diseases  like  those 
whk^h  are  of  a  totally  different  nature ;  we 
shall  be  exposed  to  shameful  discoveries  by 
the  opening  of  dead  bodies ;  finally,  danger 
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will  be  at  hand  when  we  think  it  at  a  dis- 
lance." 

Comparative  anaiomy»  upon  which  Cuvier 
hai  shed  such  lustre,  is  another  subject  on 
which  we  are  immeasurably  behind  our  Gral- 
fic  neighbors.  Were  we  to  estimate  its  im- 
portance  by  the  attention  bestowed  upon  it 
Dy  the  profession  generally  in  this  country, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  al- 
together unconnected  with  human  physiology. 
To  view  it  in  this  light  would  argue  a  very 
limited  acquaintance  with  its  real  uses. 
There  is  scarcely  a  fact  in  physiology  which 
has  not  either  been  su^ested  by  it,  or  finally 
established  by  an  appeal  to  it.  Throughout 
Cuvier's  works  we  have  the  most  enlightened 
views  of  elevated  physiology,  and  there  we 
see  how  medicine  may  extend  her  ideas  on 
the  generation  of  disease.  "If  it  be  true," 
as  he  says,  <<  that  the  solids  of  which  the 
mass  of  animals  is  composed  is  but  the  re- 
sult of  transformations  which  the  fluids  that 
traverse  them  undergo,  the  intimate  na- 
ture of  those  fluids  varying  incessantly  by 
the  inevitable  variations  of  atmosphere, 
food,  &c.  &c.,  it  follows  that  the  na- 
ture  of  the  solids  varies  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  is  never  a  composition  absolute- 
ly identical."  There  is  now  little  doubt  that 
the  fluids  of  the  human  body  have  been  too 
much  neglected,  since  Haller  and  his  school 
fancied  that  they  discovered  in  the  nervous 
system  and  the  phenomena  of  irritability  and 
sensibility  the  secret  of  life. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  or  two  on  the 
gigantic  labors  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
winch  include  almost  every  thing,  from  the 
cold  jelly  of  the  polypus  to  the  megatherium 
of  Paraguay.  Upon  the  most  trivial  indica- 
tion, as  that  of  a  phalanx,  he  reconstructs 
animals,  discovers  movement  in  articulation ; 
in  the  former  he  again  detects  habits,  in  these 
regimen,  and  in  regimen  general  disposition. 
In  1801  he  announced  to  the  world  twenty- 
three  distmct  species  of  animals  of  which 
there  is  not  one  now  to  be  found  on  our  globe ; 
and,  in  his  work  on  osteology,  he  places  be. 
fore  us  those  animals  which  the  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and  Carthaginians  exhibited  in  their 
public  games  or  batdes.*  By  his  observations 
on  the  fossil  remains  in  the  basin  of  Paris, 
he  shows  us  the  successive  revolutions  which 
occurred  in  the  physical  world.  He  passed 
through  two  worlds,  one  denizened  with  the 
inollusca  of  sweet  water,  the  other  with  ma. 
rine  animals,  after  which  he  came  to  a  third 
occupied  by  tortoises  and  crocodiles,  in  layers 
of  soft  water. 

No  other  country  presents  such  oppor- 
tunities of  extending  the  knowledge  of  com. 
parative  anatomy  as  England,  connected  as 
she  is  by  commerce  or  colonization  with  al- 


most  all  the  habitable  world,  and  yet  we  have 
availed  ourselves  Imt  little  of  the  endless 
sources  of  information  which  are  open  to  us. 
It  cannot  be  that  the  study  itself  is  ignoble. 
To  understand  the  nature  of  beasts  is  a  siudy 
befitting  kings.  It  was  Solomon's  highest 
glory,  and  such  was  the  importance  which 
Alexander  attached  to  comparative  ana. 
tomy,  that  he  bestowed  800  talents  upon 
Aristotle  for  writing  a  treatise  on  animals. 

The  practice  of  medicine,  as  cultivated  by 
the  emment  men  who  now  preside  over  the 
institutions  of  France,  is  not  merely  to  hunt 
out  the  singular  appearances  on  each  body, 
to  gratify  an  ideal  curiosi^,  but  to  enable 
them  to  distinguish  diseases  by  certain  signs, 
by  unerring  symptoms.     Let  us  not  be  un- 
derstood as  confining  solely  to  the  French 
this  peculiar   qualification.     It  may,   and 
doubtless  does,  exist  amongst  ourselves,  but, 
from  causes  which  our  hospital  physicians 
can  best  explain,  the  world  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
made    acquainted  with    the  improvements 
which  medicine  may  be  daily  undergoing, 
unless  they  have  the  misfortune  to  explore 
them  at  the  small  charge  of  one  guinea. 
Now  we,  of  all  people,  are  most  anxious  that 
the  dignity  of  the  profession  should  be  pro- 
perly  maintained,  and  that  each  member  be 
paid  according  to  his  rank  and  station.     In 
large   communities,    it  is  well  known  that 
skkness  prevails  much  more  among  the  poor 
ill-fed  mechanics,  than  those  in  independent 
stations ;   and   we  apprehend   it  ia  almost 
needless  to  say  that  the  half-starved  trades, 
man  cannot  aflford  to  have  the  services  of  an 
hospital  physician ;  but  all  will  agree  in  one 
thing,  that  he  ou^  to  have  the  benefit  of 
all  improvements  made   in  medicine,   and 
which  can  only  be  truly  established  in  public 
hospitals.     But  it  will  be  urged,  that  to  give 
correct  reports  of  all  hospital  practice  would 
occupy  too  much  of  the  physician's  time. 
In  this  perhaps  there  is  some  truth,  but  we 
do  not  suppose  that  any  such  objection  would 
really  be  started.     Adam  Smith  says,  that 
the  wealth  of  a  nation  depends  on  her  popu- 
lation ;  if  this  be  a  fact,  surely  the  science 
which  professes  to  watch  over  tbe  physical 
infirmities  of  a  great  nation  is  not  undeserv- 
ing  of  legislative  consideration.     If  physi- 
cians  were  to  give  every  year,  or  even  every 
three  years,  a  correct  statement  of  all  the  im- 
portant cases  which  came  before  them  in 
hospitals,  pointing  out  every  new  or  interest, 
ing  feature  in  each,  the  result  of  their  own 
experience  with   the   difilerent  new  medi- 
cines,  their  tnodtis  operandi^  ^»^-  ^*  the 
benefits  of  those  emporia  of  disease  would 
not  be  confined,  as  they  now  unfortunately 
are,  to  the  unhappy  invalids  received  within 
their  walls ;  they  would  be  brought  within 
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reach  of  the  poorest  peasant  Id  the  prorinees. 
We  can  readily  admit,  that  much  of  this  is 
incompatihle  with  the  bustle  of  a  man  of 
lar^e  practice,  m  such  a  place  as  London ; 
and  we  shall  doubtless  hear  on  every  side  of 
the  great  powers  of  such  and  such  a  man. 
We  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  grant  that  those 
men  may,  during  a  great  portion  of  their 
time,  be  storing  their  minds  with  truths  which 
must  necessarily  have  forced  themselves  on 
them  during  their  professional  career,  and 
that  at  some  future  period  they  may  be  dis- 
posed  to  favor  the  world  with  the  result  of 
their  practice.  Independently  of  the  absurd- 
ity of  establishing  hospitals  for  the  sole  pur. 
pose  of  giving  the  physicians  a  monopoly  of 
knowledge,  there  are  two  other  small  objec* 
tions  against  waiting  for  a  report  of  their 
practice  until  they  retire.  The  first  is,  that 
the  busy  money-hunting  chase  of  ^  London 
physician  is  eminently  calculated  to  sink  all 
other  consideratbns  in  favor  of  this  para- 
mount pursuit ;  the  next,  that  there  are  ten 
chances  to  one  that  he  dies  before  that  happy 
period  arrives,  when  he  will  say,  Ohejam  satis  ! 
What  then  becomes  of  the  twenty  or  thirty 
years'  public  practice  or  experience  t  It  is 
entombed  within  the  oaken  boards  of  his 
coffin,  or  tho  more  durable  moterial  of  his 
skull. 

When  remedies  are  introduced,  they  are 
not  recommended  to  our  notice  as  the  result 
of  minute  and  correct  experiment,  but  on 
the  faith  of  such  a  doctor,  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  giving  them  in  such  and  such  doses, 
at  such  and  such  an  hospital.  From  the 
number  of  these,  which  are  constantly  forced 
on  public  attention  through  interested  media, 
the  wonder  is  that  the  people  are  sick  at  all. 
The  truth  however  is,  they  are  not  accom- 
panied  with  the  evidence  of  facts,  upon  which 
alone  our  conviction  should  rest.  We  want 
principles,  or  general  facts ;  but  these  can 
only  be  obtained  in  public  hospitals.  The 
first  duty  of  a  man  placed  at  the  head  of  an 
hospital  is  to  advance  the  science  of  medicine 
by  original  discovery,  to  c^end  the  princi- 
ples already  established,  and  to  confer  on  the 
patients  intrusted  to  his  care  the  benefits 
which  those  institutions  affi>rd.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  not  the  only  duty  which  he  is  expect- 
ed to  perform,  and  it  would  be  a  gross  injus- 
tice to  the  humanity  of  those  who  support 
such  institutions  to  suppose  that  this  was  in- 
tended as  their  limitation  ;  no,  it  was  expect- 
ed that  sound  philosophical  practice  should 
emanate  from  them,  and  radiate  into  districts 
where  otherwise  rational  inductive  practice 
could  never  possibly  originate. 

That  hospitals  add  much  to  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  superintended  them  is  almost  a 
self-evident  truth ;  see  with  what  anxiety  ap. 


pcmtments  to  them  are  sought  The  puUic 
IS  a  curious  melange  of  prejudice,  passion, 
selfishness,  and  in  many  cases  of  chivalrous 
devotion,  where  the  moral  and  physical  com- 
forts  of  the  mass  are  concerned  ;  but,  until 
they  individually  come  under  the  hands  of 
the  doctor,  they  consider  any  attention  be- 
stowed  on  medical  questions  as  wm.et  prcs- 
terea  nihil. 

Now,  either  hospitals  afiR>itl  additional  in- 
formation,  or  the  assumed  importance  of  such 
men  as  are  inducted  into  them  secundum  or- 
temy  which,  in  the  vemaeularf  meeitia  jobbings 
is  a  delusion  practised  on  the  public.  If  the 
former,  the  public  have  a  right  t«f  share  in 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  those 
received  in  their  walls ;  if  the  latter,  the  soon- 
er  the  delusion  ia  dispelled  the  better.  If 
every  physician  who  did  not,  every  Aree 
years  give  a  good  digest  of  his  practice  fbr 
that  period,  classifying  disease,  and  pointing 
out  all  the  anomalous  cases,  with  remarks 
on  the  treatment  and  past  mortem  appear- 
ance, were  obliged  to  retire  from  office,  we 
should  emei^  from  the  quackery  which  cha- 
racterizes much  of  our  practice.  But  we  are 
wandering  from  our  more  immediate  subject 
— the  French  School. 

The  three  great  epochs  of  life — infancj,- 
manhood,  and  age — have  each  in  Paris  dis- 
tinct institutions  for  the  several  diseases  pe- 
culiar to  each.  Upon  these  government  be* 
stows  a  certain  annual  grant,  and  the  pro- 
fessors are  chosen  by  election,  upon  the  sole 
grounds  of  superior  merit.  In  Paris  there 
is  also  a  large  hospital  for  diseases  of  the 
skin,  over  which  Alibert  presides,  and  which 
has  afforded  him  materials  for  some  of  the 
most  splendid  engravings  of  the  various  forms 
of  the  cuticular  disease  now  extant.  We 
recollect  being  once  present  at  an  introduc- 
tory lecture  at  this  hospital  (St.  Louis)  by 
Alibert.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
and  the  weather  variable,  with  alternate 
showers  of  hail  and  gleams  of  sunshine. 
The  reputation  of  Alibert  brought  around 
him  stuoents  from  every  country  in  £kirope« — 

^  Men  of  all  climes  that  never  met  before.** 


The  theatre,  though  tolerably  spacious, 
scarcely  large  enough  to  contain  half  the 
audience.  When  Alibert  arrived,  every  seat 
in  the  little  theatre  was  crowded,  and  all  ac- 
cess to  tho  interior  cut  off  by  a  dense  crowd 
who  blocked  up  the  door,  and  who,  findmg 
all  chance  of  admission  for  themselves  hope- 
less, very  good-humoredly  turned  the  tables 
on  the  party  within  doors,  by  refiising  admis- 
sion to  the  doctor.  Afler  much  useless  re- 
monstrance  on  the  part  of  Alibert,  he  kindly 
consented  to  indulge  his  audience  with  an 
open-air  harangue.  This  report  had  reached 
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the  interior  of  the  dieatre  and  produced  some 
discontent ;  so  that  the  party  within  instantly 
sallied  out,  with  every  oisposition  to  do  yen- 
geance  on  the  vile  herd,  who  were  now  about 
to  reduce  scieace  to  the  level  of  field-preach- 
ing.  For  a  time  the  emeute  looked  rather 
thjneatening,  and  had  all  the  promise  of  addi- 
tional  nfork  for  the  eood  professor,  in  his 
charitable  work  of  soldering  solutions  of  con- 
tinuity. Peace  was  at  length  restored,  and 
a  platform  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  gar- 
den for  the  professor,  which,  with  his  usual 
urbanity,  he  ascended.  The  auditors  at  this 
time  coidd  not  be  fewer  than  five  hunered. 
The  monung  drizzled,  accompanied  with 
sharp  winds,  yet  there  was  not  one  who  did 
not  think  the  hour  which  the  lecture  occupied 
the  shortest  that  ever  stole  over  him.  The 
eloquence,  the  precision,  and  the  accurate 
knowledge  which  the  professor  displayed, 
will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  those  wno  had 
the  happiness  to  hear  him. 

To  enter  folly  on  the  merits  of  such  men 
as  Andral,  now  at  the  head  of  the  French 
pathological  school,  Louis,  Rostan,  Cruveil- 
nier,  Ck>mel,  Broussais,  &c.  6^.,  would  ex- 
•  ceed  the  limits  of  a  review.  Among  those 
who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  patho- 
logical anatomy,  we  find  the  names  of  Liouis, 
fiouillaud,  Gendrin,  Raymond.  Lallemand 
and  Rostan  have  particularly  directed  atten. 
tion  to  the  brain,  whilst  to  Lsennec  we  are  in- 
debted  for  the  first  accurate  notions  of  tho- 
racic  disease.  The  pathological  works  alone 
of  Andral  are  superior  to  all  the  English 
woHls  on  the  same  subject.  They  come  to 
us  not  merely  on  the  faith  of  Andral,  but  he 
tells  us  when  and  where  he  made  his  obser- 
tions ;  nor  are  they  taken  up  on  the  loose  in- 
accurate report  of  individual  practitioners,  as 
is  too  ofien  the  case  in  England.  Aber- 
crombie,  in  his  book  on  the  brain,  gives  near- 
ly as  many  cases  from  the  practice  of  others 
as  he  records  from  his  own  persond  obser- 
tion.  To  be  sure,  in  our  position,  such  cases 
are  better  than  none  at  all,  but  in  this  respect 
only  are  they  valuable.  It  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  hope  for  an  equal  share  of  confi- 
dence for  the  collections  of  a  private  note- 
book and  those  of  a  public  hospital. 

In  the  department  of  human  physiology, 
the  names  of  Richerand  and  Majendie  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  on  the  foreground  of  medi- 
cd  science-— the  former  as  remarkable  for 
the  clear  and  compreh^isive  view  of  every 
subject  which  he  treats,  as  the  latter  for  the 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  which  he  displays 
in  his  researches  on  brute  nature.  Riche- 
rand has,  until  very  lately,  supplied  us  with 
the  only  work  on  physiology  which  our 
schools  possessed,  whibt  to  Majendie  we  are 
indebtea  for  many  valuable  additions  to  every 


branch  of  the  physiological  sciences.  Brous- 
sais's  doctrine  of  local^ation,  though  carried, 
we  think,  to  .an  unwarrantable  length  in  many 
cases,  is  howeyer  a  great  step  towards  the 
simplification  of  treatment.  Many  gastric 
and  abdominal  affections  are  now  treated  on 
this  principle  with  considerable  success.  The 
views  of  this  man  are  not  the  air-drawn  fan- 
cies  of  his  own  brain ;  many  are  the  result 
of  correct  pathological  obseivation.  The 
study  of  tliis  particular  department  (patho- 
logy) is  nowhere  prosecuted  with  the  same 
zeal  which  we  find  the  Parisian  doctors  be- 
stow on  it.  Separate  and  distinct  wards  are 
set  apart  for  tkb  purpose.  To  every  [^ent 
who  dies  there,  and  is  unclaimed  by  friends, 
a  ticket  is  attached,  indicating  the  ward  from 
which  the  body  came,  the  number  of  the  bed, 
the  name  of  the  patient,  the  disease  of  which 
he  died  ;  so  that  the  relation  between  the  his- 
tory of  the  disease  and  the  morbid  appear- 
ances may  be  traced  and  recorded  in  a  gen- 
eral book.  In  this  way,  any  improvements 
which  are  made  will  rest,  as  far  as  is  consist- 
ent  with  a  science,  much  of  which  is  still 
short  of  demonstration,  upon  philosophical 
principles. 

France,  in  the  management  of  her  hospi- 
tals, has  adopted  the  only  course  which  is  at 
all  likely  to  efiect  the  great  object  she  pro- 
poses  to  herself,  by  appointing  the  medical 
officers  solely  on  the  ground  of  superior 
qualifications ;  and  by  which  she  proclaims 
to  Europe,  the  maxim  ^  Solus  populi  suprema 
lex.^*  The  personal  advantages  resulting 
from  hospital  appointments  she  never  for  a 
moment  suffers  to  disturb  her  in  the  selection 
she  is  about  to  make.  Questions  of  such 
general  interest  as  the  treatment  of  disease, 
to  which  the  peer  and  the  peasant  are  alike 
heirs,  are  never  decided  there  by  the  ^ross 
amount  of  a  parochial  poll,  or  board,  as  is  un- 
fortunately  the  case  in  England,  by  men 
whose  knowledge  of  the  questions  they  so 
often  decide  is  about  as  accurate  as  that 
which  they  possess  of  the  internal  economy 
of  Pekin. 

In  England,  whose  resources  are  equal  if 
not  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country  in 
Europe  for  the  cultivation  of  medicine,  we 
are  content  to  take  up  at  second-hand  with 
the  discoveries  of  our  neighbors,  rather  than 
originate  any  of  our  own.  The  great  addi- 
tion  to  private  practice,  \f  hich  an  hospital  ap- 
f>ointment  is  sure  to  bring,  occupies  so  much 
time,  that  all  thoughts,  if  any  ever  existed,  of 
extending  the  field  of  medicine  by  experiment 
and  observation,  are  soon  lost  sight  of.  We 
sometimes  find  some  new  medicines  recom- 
mended to  our  notice,  but  only  afler  thejr  have 
been  going  the  round  of  all  the  contmental 
periodicals,  not  as  the  result  of  experiment 
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made  by  ourselves,  but  on  the  fakh  and  judg- 
meat  of  our  neighbors.  Our  medical  Utera- 
tare  is,  indeed,  at  a  low  ebb.  Not  that  our 
publishers  are  not  busy  in  the  vocation. 
Every  month  supplies  us  with  sohiethii^  in 
the  e^ape  of  a  manual,  cydopsedia,  or  sy. 
Dopsis,  which  is  ushered  into  notice  with  the 
usual  flourish  of  advertisements.  We  agree 
so  fiur  with  the  Tories,  as  to  have  no  objection 
that  writers  and  publishers  should  do  what 
they  like  with  their  own ;  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  some, 
^ng  more  attractive  than  the  dress  in  which 
they  appear,  Much  of  what  they  give  us  is 
not  new,  and  what  is  new  is  not  true. 

This  may  be  considered  harsh,  but  we  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  bein^  so.  We  have 
no  passions  to  gratify ;  our  duty  as  reviewers 
is  paramount.  If  we  can  be  instrumental,  in 
any  degree,  in  arousing  amongst  ourselves  a 
spUrit  of  inquiry  in  m^icine,  we  shall  have 
attained  our  fondest  wish ;  and  we  confess 
that  we  are  disposed  to  indulge  this  hope, 
when  we  k>ok  at  the  industrious  young  men 
who  are  so  indefatigable  in  supplying  us  with 
translations  of  all  foreign  works  of  merit. 
There  is,  however,  but  one  source  ¥rhence 
medical  truths  can  emanate  with  a  hope  of 
producing  general  conviction ;  that  source  is 
an  hospital;  and  as  long  as  our  hospital 
phyriciaBs  shall  remain  indiflerent  to  the 
valuable  facts  which  are  constantly  passing 
before  them,  so  long  must  we  be  content  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  our  French  colleagues 
— hngo  ifUervdllo. 


Art.  III. — T^^  v&m  Olockner  turn  Or- 
teles  und  vwn  Gatia»um    Bodensee. — 

S[^e  Tyrol,  from  Mount  GHockner  to 
ount  Ortelles,  and  from  the  Lake  of 
Garda  to  the  Lake  of  Constance.)  Von 
August  Lewald — 18;id-34.  2  vols.  Bvo. 
Miinchen.     1885. 

This  Tyrolese  Tour,  if  so  it  may  be  iemg- 
nated,  is  of  a  very  diflferent  kind  from  all 
other  tours,  French  or  English,  that  we  have 
chanced  to  meet  with.  In  feet,  although 
written  in  the  form  of  Travels,  and  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  separate  excursions  into 
the  different  valleys  of  that  land  of  moun- 
tains, the  publication  midit  perhaps  be  more 
justly  described  as  a  residence  in  the  Tyrol. 
The  author,  a  well  known  German  novel- 
ist, in  a  dedication  to  Julius  Comet,  a  native 
Tyrolese,  now  a  singer  |ind  opera  manager 
at  Brunswick,  says,—"  To  your  fiiendly  in- 
vitation to  pass  the  sununer  months  at  your 
VOL.  rviii.  23 


romantk;  castle  of  Fragsbur^,  in  the  Etsch- 
thai,  for  the  recovery  of  my  impabed  health, 
does  this  book  owe  its  existence." 

We  gather,  from  scattered  and  unconnot^ 
ed  hints,  that  Bomet's  ofler  was  rather  the 
loan  of  an  abode  uninhabited  by  the  owner, 
than  an  invitation  to  join  a  family  circle. 
The  dedication  adds, — *'  f n  that  pure  and 
temperate  dimato  my  strength  returned.  *  ♦  • 
I  felt  myself  perfecHy  well.  This  state  en- 
couraged me  to  explore  a  mountain  land  that 
I  had  already  learned  to  know  superficially.** 

The  book  before  us  appears  to  be 
put  together  from  the  author's  previous 
transits  dirough  the  Tyrol  and  his  present 
sojourn  and  exploring  excursions,  giving  to 
the  former  the  benefit  of  the  more  perfect 
knowledge  derived  from  the  latter;  but  with- 
out distinct  intimations  upon  which  occasioa 
the  sights  and  scenes  depicted  were  beheld. 
We  are  merely  given  to  understand  that  in 
1883  the  wnter  traversed  the  Tjrrol  to  Ve- 
rona and  Venice — ^it  should  seem  in  CQmpa- 
ny  of  his  wife ;  and  that  it  was  the  summer 
of  1834  that  he  spent  amidst  its  mountains 
and  valleys.  The  desultory  form  thus  adopt- 
ed is  not  the  most  satisfectory  possiUe,  at 
least  to  us,  who,  in  our  critical  capacity,  feel 
a  strong  desire  to  see  the  information  given 
us  so  classed,  grouped,  methodized,  as  to  af- 
ford a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole.  As 
these  rambling  sketches  ofier,  nevertheless, 
W  far  the  liveliest  picture  of  the  Tyrol  and 
Tyrolese  that  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to 
light  upon,  we  purpose  to  present  [our 
readers  with  considerable  exttucts,  and|  res- 
training our  methodical  propenmties,  to  take 
them,  for  the  most  part,  pretty  much  as  we 
find  Uiem,  merely  adding  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation or  connection. 

The  tomper  in  which  the  bode  is  writt^ 
will  sofiiciently  appear  as  we  proceed :  for 
the  present  it  wiU  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
author  is  a  genuine  Glerman,^— enthusiastic, 
genially  enjoying,  sympathizing  with  the  Ty. 
rolese  m  their  new-bom  desire  for  independ. 
ence— js  independence  possible  for  a  nation 
of  leas  than  80(^000  souls?  are  even  ths 
Swiss,  thoi:^h  9,000,000  strong,  independ- 
entt — but  untainted,  that  is  to  say,  LevraU, 
by  the  radical  antipathy  to  Austria  and  Met- 
temich  of  some  of  his  predecessors.  And 
here,  apropos,  of  this  Tyrolese  hankering 
after  independence,  we,  as  impartial  foreign- 
ers, may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the 
old  privileges  of  the  Tfpolese  were  confirm- 
ed to  them  at  the  settlement  of  Eurepe  in 
1814 ;  that  the  chief  causes  of  the  discon- 
tent which  is  said  to  have  supplanted  theh* 
former  ardent  loyalty  to  Austria,  are,  as  tre 
gather  from  Lewald,  regret  for  the  hi^  price 
Uiey  obtained  for  their  wine  in  Bavana,  dur- 
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iog  their  annexation  to  that  kingdom  and  im- 
patience of  an  excise  duty  laid,  uke  the  Span- 
wh  AkabalOf  upon  sales  even  of  the  neoes- 
aaries  of  life.  The  discontent  arising  firom 
the  latter  cause  has,  however,  been  materi- 
ally  allayed  at  Innsbruck,  Botzen,  and  Trent, 
in  consequence  of  the  tax  being  farmed  by 
the  h&rgemeisters  and  podestSs  (municipal 
chief  magistrates),  and,  in  part,  employed 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  towns,  which 
gives  it  the  air  of  a  municipal  toll.  With 
respect  to  the  former  cause,  we  shrewdly 
suspect  that  the  feelings  of  the  Tyrol  much 
resemble  those  of  Belgium,  where  the  bene- 
fits  of  Dutch  trade  are  desired,  without  Dutch 
union ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  the  first  ru- 
mor  of^a  hostile  invasion  would  dissipate  ev- 
ery sympathy  of  Tyrolese  disloyalty.  Still 
we  cannot  but  regret  such  an  intrusion  of  the 
march  of  intellect  into  the  happy  primitive 
valleys,  where  men  used  to  thmk  more  of 
shooting  game  for  their  family  dinner,  than 
of  reawng  newspapers,  or  criticising  gov- 
ernment. 

Lewald  enters  the  Tyrol  from  the  north, 
by  Schamitz,  and  thus  compares  this  country 
with  Switzerland : — 

M  The  Tyrol  is  a  singular  country,  a  sort 
of  rock  fortress.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Switzerland  has 
plains  for  agriculture;  the  north-western 
portion,  firom  Constance  to  Basle,  awakens 
not  a  thought  of  mountains.  Not  so  Tyrol : 
she  denies  not  her  character  for  a  smgle 
league,  but  is  throughout  mountainous. 
Therefore  Is  she  deficient  in  com, — in  many 

E laces  has  not  bread  for  her  sons,  who  love 
er  not  the  less  warmly  or  faithfully.  Switz- 
erland has  lakes,  a  pomp  of  waters,  attracting 
travellers  from  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
Tyrol  has  her  pushing  fountains,  her  roaring 
torrents,  her  delicious  mountain  rills, — but  no 
ample  watery  mirrors  to  reflect  the  heads  and 
batne  the  feet  of  her  rocks.  She  can  only 
lay  claim  in  the  south  to  a  nook  of  the  Lake 
ot  Garda,  and  in  the  north— if  the  Vorarl- 
berg  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  held  a  Tyrolese 
province— to  the  lovely  Bregentz  bay  of  the 
Ldce  of  Constance.  *  *  *  •  All  the  plants 
that  grow  ftom  Spitzb^rgen  to  Spain,  mclu- 
sively,  are  to  be  found  here.  Upon  the  Alps, 
at  the  fool  oi  the  glaciers,  summer  lants  only 
five  or  six  weeks,  and  the  most  intense  winter 
prevails  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Yet 
even  there  blossoms  the  noblest,  ntirest  flow- 
era." 

Our  traveller  brii^  us  direcdy  upon  the 
Inn,  and  his  first  station  is  Innsbruck.  This 
town,  standing  upon  the  high  road  tiirough 
the  Tyrol,  is  probably  among  its  best  Imown 
points;  but  it  seems  that  to  have  known 
Innsbruck  six  years  ago  ia  not  to  know  it 
now.  Then  it  was  fiill  of  filth  and  disor- 
der— 


**  Now  it  is  upon  ^  point  of  becoming  a 
handsome  town,  and  is  already  agreeable^ 
clean,  and  sociable.  For  this  Innsbruck  is 
indebted  to  her  burj^omaster.  Dr.  Bfaurer,  a 
zealous  and  energetic  man,  who  has  waged 
war  with,  and  happily  conquered,  many  pre- 
judices, abolished  mveterate  habits,  and  eve- 
rywhere prepared  the  way  for  amelioration. 
Well  paved  and  lighted  streets,  flags  for  pe- 
destrians, and  subterraneous  sewers,  beautifiil 
walls,  and  quays  about  the  banks  of  the  Inn 
—are  all  the  work  of  this  magistrate ;  and  the 
public  buildings  that  he  has  begun  or  pro- 
jected will  be  not  less  useful  than  omameop 
tal  to  the  rejuvenescent  city." 

We  afterwards  learn  that  Conte  Giovan- 
elli,  podesta  of  Trent,  emulates  Dr.  Maurer 
in  municipal  improvements.  But  to  return 
to  Innsbruck.  Besides  its  often  described 
monuments,  it  boasts  of  two  new  ones.  Ho- 
fer's  monument  and  a  national  musetun. 

*«  Among  the  designs  for  Hofer's  monu- 
ment, 1  saw  one  by  an  Innsbruck  artist,  rep- 
resenting Hofer  as  a  hero  crowned  by  Fame. 
The  Emperor  (of  Austria)  himself  is  said  to 
have  rejected  this  idea,  insisting  that  the 
Saniwirth  (Sandlandlord)  should  be  shown 
to  posterity  iust  as  he  was,  plain  and  unpre- 
tending, without  allegory.  The  artist  died 
with  vexation.  From  professor  Schaller, 
whose  design  was  preferred,  a  good  likeneoi 
might  have  been  expected  ;  but  the  expecta- 
tion is  disappointed.  The  execution  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  marble  is  snow 
white,  and  of  the  finest  jg^in ;  and  Schaller 
has  made  the  most  of  its  advantages.  The 
attitude  was  scarcely  matter  of  choice :  it  is 
too  negligent  to  be  called  noble ;  but  a  moro 
heroic  carriage  would  have  been  flagrantly 
out  of  keeping  with  the  Passeyer  jacket,  m 
fact,  the  whole  costume,  though  susceptible 
of  picturesqe  charm,  is  very  unfiivorable  to 
the  statuary.  The  raised  head  is,  however, 
proportionably  favorable  to  the  ample,  faith- 
fully portrayed  beard.  Here  a  lofty  expres- 
sion and  beauty  of  form  were  compatible 
with  the  required  fidelity  to  nature ;  and  this 
is  the  best  part  of  the  work  of  art.  The 
master  has  happily  thrown  the  broad  disfig- 
uring  hat  sideways.  Professor  Schaller  has, 
by  this  performance,  [daced  himself  amonest 
the  first  living  sci^ptors^  and  his  statue  of  Ho- 
for  will  in  many  re^;iects  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  the  lovers  of  the  arts . 

**  Another  interesting  Innsbruck  sight  is  the 
national  museum,  cafled  the  Ferdinandeum, 
which  has  hitherto  been  little  noticed  by  for- 
eigners.'* 

This  Ferdimmdeum  publishes  a  mi^azine 
entitled  ZeiUckrifif&r  Tyrol  Und  forarU 
herg  (TyroRse  and  Vorarlberger  Periodic- 
al), and,  although  but  of  recent  establish, 
ment,  is  already  rich  in  all  that  belongs  to  a 
national  museum.  It  displays  Tyrolese  pro- 
ductions,  mineral,  zoologiei^  botanica],  &c. 
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&c.,  and  likewise  mediaiiiottl ;  fbr>  although 
no  great  manufacturers — ^with  the  exception 
of  some  iron  works,  and  silk  at  Roveredo, 
of  both  which  there  are  specimens  in  the 
Ferdinandeum — ^the  Tyrolese  peasants  ap- 
pear to  be  proficients  in  many  delicate  arts, 
especially  carvings  and  the  making  of  mu- 
sical  instruments. 

"Amongst  the  objects  of  mechanical  indus- 
try I  distingui^ed  a  beautiful  |;un,  the  work 
or  a  Pusterthal  peasant,  named  Pachhuber. 
It  b  wrought  with  the  most  skilful  dili^nce, 
with  inlaid  and  damasked  ornaments  m  the 
best  taste,  with  ivarj  and  wood  carvings, 
with  cast  bronze  and  tumey,  all  finished, 
without  any  assistance  whatever,  by  this 
one  peasant.  *  *  *  *  English  travellers,  who 
saw  this  gun  whilst  in  hand,  offered  the  work- 
man whatever  sum  he  chose  to  ask  for  it ; 
which  he  refused,  that  it  might  be  lodged  in 
the  National  Museum.  When  desired  to  put 
his  own  price  upon  it,  he  answered  drily,  *  I 
have  spent  a  year  upon  it, — should  earn  a 
gulden  (about  two  shillings)  a  day.'  He  was 
paid  965  gulden." 

In  addition  to  this  gun,  the  Ferdinandeum 
contains  carvings  in  wood  that  approach 
nearly  to  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  some  pic- 
tures by  Tyrolese  artists,  portraits,  land- 
scapes,  and  historical  pieces  of  considerable 
merit :  the  subjects  of  the  latter  are  chiefiy 
taken  from  the  war  against  Napoleon,— -ap- 
ropos whereof  we  should  say,  that  various 
memorials  of  the  hero  of  that  war,  Hofer, 
including  letters  and  a  portrait,  are  here  pre- 
served.  But  the  carvings  appear  to  us  more 
particularly  Tyrolese  than  the  paintings, 
and,  before  leaving  the  Ferdinandeum,  we 
must  give  the  history  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble artist  in  this  line. 

••Joseph  Eleinmanns,  of  Naudeis,  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  sight  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  age,  by  the  smallpox.  He,  neverthe- 
less, in  his  early  childhood  cut  houses  and  va- 
rious toys  out  of  wood.  In  his  twelfth  year 
he  attempted  a  crucifix.  He  took  a  model, 
and  felt  ft,  till  he  judged  himself  able  to  copy 
it.  The  approbation  bestowed  upon  this  his 
first  crucifix  encouraged  him  to  further  at- 
tempts. ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  hw  twenty-second  year 
he  went  to  PUgen,  in  the  Zillerthal,  where  he 
received  instruction  from  the  sculptor  Franz 
Niissl.  Thenceforward  he  needed  no  model 
for  crucifixes,  having,  from  long  practice,  the 
distinct  image  in  his  mind.  He  carves  them 
of  any  size  that  may  be  desired,  but  succeeds 
best  in  large  ones.  If  a  model  be  given  him 
to  copy,  he  will  correct  its  faults.  He  feels 
perpetually  both  his  model  and  hisown  work, 
and,  as  he  carves,  guides  his  knife  with  his 
finger.  During  the  operation  he  is  absorbed 
in  painful  attentk>n.  He  has  carved  a  kneel- 
ing Charles  Borromseus,  three  feet  and  a  half 
high,  for  the  Prince-Bialiop  of  Brixen,  and  a 


two-foot  high  David  for  the  Prince-Bishop  of 
Chur,  both  highly  spoken  of.  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  Klein- 
manns  leads  a  pious  and  virtuous  life  at  Inns- 
bruck, and  is  satisfied  with  his  conditi(uiv 
sweetened  as  it  is,  by  his  artist  avocations." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  fingers  of 
this  blind  boy  had  retained  their  pristine  sen- 
sibility from  his  being  incapacitated  by  his 
infirmity  for  field  labor ;  but  we  ara  assured 
that  the  Tyrolese  peasant  habitually  inter- 
mingles the  coarsest  drudgery  with  the  most 
delicate  manual  operations,  such  as  working 
in  silver  or  ivory,  mending  and  making  clocks 
and  watches,  and  more  especially  construct- 
ing musical  instruments.  This  last  occupa- 
tion seems  to  have  been  of  old  Tyrolese  em- 
ployment, inasmuch  as  Lewald  relates  a 
pretty  story,  too  long  unluckily  to  extract,  of 
a  peasant  of  Absam,  named  Jacob  Stainer, 
who,  two  hundred  vears  ago,  produced  violins 
of  superior  excellence,  but  died  mad,  and 
whose  memory  is,  to  this  day,  honored  by 
his  fhmily,  in  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
hut  where  he  was  confined  as  a  lunatic,  there 
io  lament  his  fate,  whilst  the  best  musician  of 
his  blood  plays  upon  one  of  his  violins.  In 
one  of  these  pilgnmages  Lewald  accidentally 
joined. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  mechan- 
ical  ingenuity  of  the  Tyrolese  peasants,  we' 
must  state  that  the  above  mentioned  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Brixen,  a  learned  and  austere,  but 
very  benevolent  man,  is  the  especial  Mcecenas 
of  such  rustic  genius,  and  add  one  more 
anecdote  illustrative  of  his  liberal  patronage. 
Tschugmall,  by  trade  a  carpenter,  fought 
under  Hofer  asainst  the  French,  and  after- 
wards, having  Tost  all  his  little  property,  fled 
to  the  woods,  where  he  supported  himself  for 
years  as  a  charcoal  burner.  There  he 
amused  his  leisure  with  endeavoring  to  make 
automata,  broi^ht  his  first  imperfect  attempts 
to  this  prelate,  and  was  by  him  so  munifi- 
centfy  and  judiciously  assisted,  that  he  has 
fully  developed  and  cultivated  his  native 
talent,  and  is,  at  the  present  time,  known 
throughout  Germany  as  a  first-rate  maker 
of  automata. 

After  sufficiently  exploring  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Innsbruck,  our  author's  first  ex- 
cursion leads  us  down  the  lower  Innthal 
(valley  of  the  Inn),  and  into  the  ZillertlwJ,— 
a  district  of  which  the  sublime  and  picturesque 
beauties  attract  annual  swarms  of  landscape- 
painters,  not  only  fVom  Munich,  but  from 
northern  Germany,  and  even  from  Denmark. 
The  people  of  the  Zillerthal  are  reputed  the 
handsomest  of  the  Tyrolese ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  men,  for  our  traveller  denies  such  praise 
to  the  women,  who  are,  he  says,  too  colossal 
and  too  coarsdy  formed  in  the  bust  (a  fault 
he  finds  with  Tyrolese  women  of  other  val- 
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leys)  for  female  beauty.  The  TVrolese 
singing  brothers,  who  visited  England,  were 
natives  of  the  Zillerthal ;  and  we  learn  that 
the  weakh  they  earned  during  their  travels 
has  induced  one,  at  least,  of  the  family  to  set 
up  his  gig,  and  assume  an  air  of  superiority. 
Lewald  reached  Zell,  the  chief  town,  on  a 
festival  day,  and  was  much  struck  by  the  ex. 
ceWence  of  the  sermon  that,  in  this  remote 
district,  he  heard  after  mass.  Upon  express- 
ing his  surprise,  he  was  told  that  the  travelled 
Zillerthalers  often  return  home  infected  with 
Protestantism,  even  to  refusing  the  Catholic 
rites  of  marriage  and  baptism,  though  allowed 
no  other ;  and  that  government  had  adopted 
the  wise  and  paternal  course  of  endeavoring 
to  reclaim  them,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease  of  heresy,  by  supplying  the  neighbor- 
hood wiUi  able  and  zealous  priests.  After 
mass  comes  dinner. 

"The  dinner  was  very  noisy.  It  was  served 
at  many  separate  tables,  and  the  company 
was  as  mixed  as  possible.  We  were  still  en- 
gaged with  our  roast,  when  a  hurly-burly,  as 
,  though  the  bouse  was  tumbling  about  our 
'  ears,  broke  out  over  head.  *  Aha !  the  ball  is 
beginning,'  observed  my  neighbor.  ♦  ♦  * 

•*The  musicians  were  only  tuning  their  in 
'struments,  and  already  the  dancing  couples 
were  in  action,  stamping,  whirling,  leapmg, 
and  shouting,  in  a  style  that  impressed  a 
stranger  at  once  with  their  joyousness  and  his 
own  mcapacity  to  share  it,  at  least  in  the 
same  way.  What  I  most  especially  noted 
upon  this,  and  other  similar  occasions,  was  a 
Yicrfent  convulsive  trembling  that  seizes  the 
youths,  beginning  in  the  head,  thence  passing 
into  the  arms,  and  discharging  itself  by  the 
lags,  that  stamp  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
and  a  seemingly  superhuman  force.  The 
whole  occupies  about  a  second,  yet  spreads 
over  the  entire  man.  Every  dancer  passes 
through  this  spasm  of  delight,  before  he  be- 
gins to  whirl  with  his  partner To 

describe  the  dancing  is  scarcely  possible.  It 
was  a  confiised  ma«s  of  whirling,  jumping 
men,  each  taking  his  own  course,  each  want- 
ing to  storm  hin^lf  out,  each  actuated  hj  a 
blazing  flame  that  must  have  consumed  him 
had  it  not  found  vent.  One  twirled  round 
like  mad,  shouting  till  he  was  black  in  the 
Ikce,  and  his  eyes  appeared  starthigout  of  his 
head ;  another  whistled  on  his  finger  till  it 
Tang  again ;  a  third  tried  his  powers  of  vault- 
uig ;  a  fourth  to  surpass  him ;  and  all  found 
jToom  for  these  exercises  and  evolutions,  none 
interfering  yrith  the  others.  Amongst  them 
whirled  the  ample-bosomed  maidens  with 
crimsoned  faces,  on  which  shone  love  and 
present  enjoyment ;  and  although  no  dancer 
Kept  his  arm  round  his  partner,  (we  would 
recommend  this  delicate  T3rrole8e  waltzing 
to  the  patronage  of  English  mothers,)  amidst 
the  frenzied  throng,  uproar,  and  seeming  con- 
fusion, every  planet  knew  the  sun  round 
which  he  was  to  revolve,  the  couples  re-uniting 


with  marvellotM  aecttracy,  wheoever  ihty 

thought  fit. 

»  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  At  five  o'clock  this  scene  of  rapturous  ex- 
hilaration was  to  end The  assessor  of 

the  district  tribunal,  a  little,  pale,  cracked- 
voiced  man,  appeareid  amon^t  the  dancers, 
and  all  was  over.  The  glowing  Titans  took 
off  their  caps,  laughed  baskfulhr,  and  looked 
down.  Our  looks  petitioned  for  them;  the 
good-natured  assessor  drew  out  his  watch^ 
cleared  his  tiiroat,  and  said,  'If  you  will  be 
very  orderly  you  may  d^nce  till  nine.'  A 
loud  shout  was  the  answer,  uid  at  the  very 
instant  the  whirling  began  again,  so  that  the 
grave  functionary  had  some  di£Qiculty  in  et* 
oaping  with  a  whole  skin.^ 

The  favorite,  because  liveliest,  dance  tune 
is  vulgarly  called  Hosen-aggler  (the  shaker 
of  inexpressibles),  from  the  violent  commo- 
tion produced  in  those  lower  garments  by  the 
prodigious  leaps  and  bounds  to  which  it 
impels. 

In  the  Zillttrthal,  Lewakl  first  heard  of  an 
extraordinary  form  of  pugilistic  combat  called 
Haggel?h  he  says  from  hdkein,  to  hook,  and 
which  is  first  described  as  a  reciprocal  pull- 
ing with  the  middle  finger  crooked;  but 
wluch,  up6n  fhrther  acquaintance,  appears 
to  us  more  like  the. Lancashire  rough  and 
tumble,  or  an  Americen  gouging  match,  than 
any  such  simple  hooking  and  having  process, 
which  may  however  serve  as  a  skirmishing 
preliminary  to  the  more  serious  encounter. 
He  says : — 

'^The  Zilierthaler  has  an  innate  passion 
for  these  rude  battles.  Often  in  a  lonely 
mountain-path  the  fit  seizes  him,  when  it  an- 
nounces and  relieves  itself  by  a  peculiar  ring- 
ing cry.  If  the  cry  be  answered,  from  what- 
ever distance,  he  need  only  follow  the  sound 
to  find  an  antagcnust.  And.  answered  the  cry 
must  be,  if  it  reach  the  ear  of  mortal  who  un- 
derstands its  meaning, — so  command  the  laws 

of  honor My  companion  related,  that 

one  day  a  handsome  lad  was  on  the  mountain, 
in  company  with  an  experienced  grey-b€sard, 
when  he  heard  the  cry.  Ho  answered  it,  and 
his  eyes  flashed  brighter,  the  color  deepened 
on  his  cheek.  He  followed  the  guiding  sound, 
and  on  turning  a  projecting  rock  met  his 
dearest  friend,  his  neighbor,  the  accepted 
lover  of  his  sister.  Had  he  been  alone,  it  b 
likely  that  the  ha^geln  frenzy  would  for  once 
have  evanorated  mnoxiously ;  but  the  expe- 
rienced old  rustic  Haggeler  was  present,  and 
both  youths  were  ashamed  to  shrink  from  the 
conflict.  Laughing  they  began,  and  hooking 
their  fingers,  dragged  each  other  hither  and 
thither,  whilst  the  old  man  looked  on,  en- 
couraging, observing,  stimulating,  deciding. 
Thus  they  gradually  became  heated ;  too  vio- 
lent  a  blow  exasperated  one  of  the  friends, 
who  grasped  the  other,  flung  him  on  the 
ground,  and  stooped  over  him.  The  fallen 
Haggtler^  exasperated  in  his  turn,  seized  his 
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adveranrr's  note  with  hit  teotii  aBd  strove  to 
bite  it  off— the  sufferer  cried  oat,  but  the  old 
maa  decided  that  biting  o£f  the  nose  is  as 
lawful  as  digging  out  the  ejes.  The  combat- 
ant who  despaired  of  hu  nose  took  the  hint, 
and  with  his  thumb  gouged  out  an  eve  of  the 
nose-biter .  Both  parties  had  now  had  enough, 
and  rose  bleeding  from  the  ground;  the  one 
of  the  future  brother8-in4aw  noseless,  the 
other  one-ejed;  whilst  the  old  man,  with 
high  gradficatioB,  pronounced  that  the  laws 
of  pugilism  and  of  honor  were  Mij  satis- 
Next  to  the  pleasure  of  figfatioff  themselves, 
the  ZiUerthalers  place  that  df  mudng  animals 
fight,  upon  which,  as  too  common  a  pleasure, 
we  have  onlj  to  remark  that  the  Zillerthal 
selection  of  dumb  gladiators  appears  to  us 
original. 

"The  different  communities  pride  them- 
selves  in  the  possession  oi  powerflil  rams, 
who  wear  their  horns  and  oeard  with  due 
decorum.  The  butting  of  rams  is  here  as 
much  the  national  diversion,  as  is  cock-fight- 
ing in  England.  Last  year  Zell  and  Fiigen 
pitted  a  couple  of  rams  against  each  other, 
on  which  occasion  1400  gulden  were  staked. 
Neither  ram  conquered,  whereupon  a  fearful 
battle  between  the  two  communities  ensued. 
A  passion  for  wagers  is  common  to  all  the 
Tyrolese.  When  the  dispute  is  decided  by 
dice,  it  is  called  to  aushdpsen^*  and  the  pos- 
session of  an  Alpine  pasture,  worth  from  800 
to  1000  gulden,  has  been  so  decided,  the  rival 
claimants  exclaiming,  *Let  us  awikdpmn  it.' ' 

After  this  excursion  to  the  Zillerthal,  we 
are  led  across  the  Brenner  mountains  and 
quit  the  northern  for  the  soudiern  Tyrol. 
As  we  proceed  towards  Brixen  we  exchange 
the  cliniate  of  Germany  for  that  of  Italy,  and, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  find  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprize  that  resembles  our  idea  of  Italy  rather 
in  the  middle  ages  than  in  this  current  nine- 
teenth century. 

"An  Italian  company  undertakes  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  the  making  rivers  naviga- 
ble, and  would  have  undertaken  the  buildmg 
of  the  Brixen  fortress,  had  government  so 
pleased.  This  company  has  lately  purchased 
considerable  woods  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Schlern  mountain,  in  order  to  fell  and  convey 
the  trees  to  Venice.  They  intend  to  clear 
the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  plants 
of  a  specific  size,  which  are  to  be  left  for  after 
ffrowtn.  Dykes,  dams,  and  sluices  have  fitted 
me  rugged  rocky  bed  of  the  Eisack  for  float- 
ing the  timber,  and  sixteen  saw-mills  prepare 
the  fallen  trees 


*  This  word  is  utterl)r  untranslatable,  and  the 
onlj  approach  to  its  meaning— beyond  the  context, 
which  indeed  is  sufficient— that  we  can  find,  is  Hcpps^ 
which  in  the  Swiss  dialect  means,  slightly  intoxi- 
cated. 


*«Much  as  the  enterpTiBing  spirit  of  tbie 
Italian  company  is  admired,  the  practice  of 
contracting  with  them  for  the  execution  of 
public  works  is  here  condemned.  Their  ob- 
ject is  profit,  and  their  work  therefore  is  apt 
to  prove  insufficient.  ....  Many  vineyard 
owners  on  the  Eisack  have  demanded  guar* 
antees  from  the  company,  that  the  damming 
up  of  this  imjsetuous  river  shall  not  iiyure 
their  vines.  But  the  company  has  not  come 
to  terms  with  them/' 

Of  the  face  of  nature  in  the  southern  Tjrrol 
our  traveller  speaks  with  rapture,  although 
the  resemblance  to  Italian  life,  that  he  Hum 
finds,  does  not  equally  captivate  hiaa* 

''This  is  one  of  the  loveliest  countries  in 
the  world,  traversed  as  it  is  in  all  directione 
by  mountain  ridges,  inclosed  by  chains  of 
glaciers,  teeming  with  innumerable  castle^  in 
ruins  or  inhabited,  with  towns  and  villages^ 
with  cloisters  and  churches,  connected  by 
roads  and  mountain  paths,  leading  now 
through  the  richest  fields,  now  amidst  nature^i 
sublimest  horrors,  and  all  bordered  with 
images  of  saints  and  votive  oflferings 

*  At  Botzen,  in  the  small  square  befi>re  the 
Cathedral,  are  three  eoffee-houses  in  front  <^ 
which,  under  a  tent-roof,  people  sit,  after  the 
southern  fashion,  drinking,  smoking,  and 
reading  the  newspapers.  ♦  ♦  *  •  The 
greater  part  of  the  town  is  irregular  and 
dirty.  ♦  ♦  *  The  working  classes  follow 
their  trades  in  the  street.  Coppersmiths  ham- 
mer away  in  open  sheds;  tallow-chandlers 
and  soap-makers  pour  forth  their  stench  into 
the  street ;  tailors  and  shoemakers  sit  at  woric 
in  tiie  open  door  of  their  respective  shc^ ; 
barbers  and  hair-dressers  equally  labor  ia 
public ;  and  I  often  found  washerwomen  ui^ 
numbered,  who  threatened  to  scald  every 
passenger  with  boiling  soapsuds.  This  living 
m  public,  here  for  the  first  time  met  with, 
surprises  more  than  it  delights.  *  *  *  *  The 
frightful  knitted  worsted  caps,  worn  by  the 
women  in  Northern  Tvrol,  here  begin  to  give 
place  to  caps  of  black  cra|)e  or  of  fur,  and 
to  a  very  becoming  broad-brimmed  green 
hat.  On  Sunda3rs  one  here  sees  a  gaudy  and 
amusing  variety  of  costumes,  every  valley 
sporting  its  own  appropriate  ooIcmt,  besides 
other  peculiar  ftdiions.'^ 

As  we  proceed  further  south,  we  gradually 
exchange  the  primitive,  i^ple  honesty,  the 
light-h^irtedness,  pugnacity,  and  scrupulous 
cleanliness  of  the  German  Tyrol,  for  Italian 
cleverness,  dirt,  extortion,  and,  what  at  first 
sight  seems  starUing,  gloom,  or  at  least  ab- 
sence of  mirth. 

**^  In  the  wine  district  one  expects  to  find 
the  most  extravagant  gaiety ;  but  here  it  is 
the  reverse.  Under  the  magnificent  vine- 
l)owers  that  extend  for  miles,  under  the  shade 
of  the  chesnut  and  the  fig,  the  joyous  J<Mn 
(the  indigenous  name  of  3ie  peculiar  style  of 
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Txrolefle  singing*)  dies  away,  and  seldom, 
and  only  as  it  were  by  stealth,  does  the  foot 
dance  to  the  sound  of  a  solitary  guitar.  This 
gravity  is  ascribed,  not  unjustly,  to  the  un- 
bounded influence  of  the  priesthood,  who  are 
inveterate  £bes  to  dancing  and  amusement. 
The  utmost  veneration  is  paid  to  the  priest; 
the  peasant,  not  content  with  common  tokens 
of  respect,  kisses  his  hand  whenever  they 
meet.  When  the  son  of  a  peasant  obtains 
priest's  orders,  the  whole  family  is  exalted, 
out  Uiey  no  longer  consider  as  their  equal  the 
holy  man  taken  from  amongst  them.  His 
bnHhera  and  sistersaddress  him  in  the  terms  of 
formal  respect  used  towards  superiors^  whilst 
their  eyes  sparkle  with  joy  at  the  sieht  <^ 
him ;  and,  when  he  enters  his  father's  nouse 
after  his  first  mass,  his  parents  receive  him 
OQ  their  knees,  he  giving  them  his  blessing." 

But,  before  plunging  into  the  heart  of  the 
Italian  T^rol,  our  author  takea  a  short  moun- 
tam-trip  from  Botzen  to  Groden,  whither  be 
is  principally  attracted  by  recollections  of  his 
diildhood's  delight  in  the  toys  there  manu- 
Pictured,  and  sold  at  all  German  fairs.  And 
Grdden,  even  in  its  manufacturing  character, 
appears  to  us  singularly  primitive  and  origi. 
nal,  whilst  the  road — can  we  call  it  a  road  ? — 
thither  is  wilder  than  any  traversed  by  French 
aod  English  explorers,  pedestrian  though  the 
latter  be. 

**  At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  we  set 
forth  in  a  carnage  for  Steg,  a  small  place  on 
the  Eisack.  Here  the  miller  supplied  us  with 
strong  horses,  accustomed  to  climbing  moun- 
tains, and  we  rode  up  the  steep  mountain  path 
towards  V6ls.  *  *  *  A  new  world  here  opens 
to  our  view,  surprising  us  the  more,  because 
the  traveller  on  the  post^road  below,  as  he 
passes  along  the  natural  porphyry  columns, 
apparently  *  toppling  to  their  fall,'  dreams 
not  of  its  existence.  An  extensive  plain, 
broken  by  hills,  thick  set  with  villages  and 
churches,  traversed  by  roads,  lies  before  us, 
and  only  here  and  there,  where  a  mountain- 
torrent  plunges  desperately  into  the  Eisack, 
do  we  distinguish  that  river,  like  a  silver  rib- 
,  bon,  the  white  road,  which  follows  all  its  most 
capricious  windings,  glittering  by  its  side ; 
the  overhanging  split,  burst,  broken  porphyry, 
that  borders  it  on  both  sides,  and  renders  the 
Kunsterweg  so  notorious  for  insecurity,  looks 
from  above  like  aneleeantly  turned  red-lack- 
ered  pedestal,  destined  to  support  a  beautiful 
toy,  a  landscape  en  relief.  At  every  step  we 
dimb,  new  beauties  unfold  themselves  on  the 
opposite  mountain-ridge.  A  curtain  is  drawn 
up  from  before  our  eyes ;  the  Ritten  and  its 
magnificent  Alps,  the  handsome  villas  of  the 
Botzen  merchants,  the  grand  wooded  heights 
above  them,  and,  rising  over  all,  the  chain  of 
the  Mendola,  the  mountains  of  Val  di  Non 


the  craggy  Tobal,  the  rocks  of  the  Vintschflpau, 
and  the  glacwre  of  the  Ortels,  on  which  hang 
dark  clouds.  Such  is  the  road  to  Grdden. 
*  •  •    We  were  indulged  with  one  further 

glimpse  of  retired  hamlets  beyond  fruitful 
elds;  then  the  woods  received  us,  and  in  their 
recesses  the  path  became  more  difficult,  more 
broken:  hidden  waters  roared,  soUtanr  birds 
carolled,  occasionally  a  shot  was  fired,  aery 
ranff ;  and  whenever  I  raised  my  eyes  I  saw 
the  lofty  peaks  ot  the  picturesque  and  enw- 
mous  Schlern  towering  high  above  the  giant 
forest  trees." 

Our  quarters  for  the  night  were  at  the 
Ratzes  bath-house.  There  is  something  very 
original  about  these  Tyrolese  watering-places; 
indeed,  it  is  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  this 
country  to  possess,  even  as  invalids,  the  ener- 
gy  requisite  to  reach  them.  For  those  who 
can  neither  walk  nor  ride  a  BanH  is  provid- 
ed. This  it  a  sort  of  carriage,  running  upon 
two  fore-wheels,  the  place  of  thd  hind- wheels 
being  supplied  by  blocks  of  wood,  that  drag 
along  the  ground,  and  prevent  its  roUing  resist- 
lessly  and  precipitately  down  hill.  The  seat 
is  cushioned  witn  feather-beds,  which  cannot 
save  the  occupant  from  jolts  and  thumps  un- 
numbered. ♦  *  *  We  find  here  a  chalybeate 
and  a  sulphureous  spring,  excellent  drinking- 
water,  and  the  finest  trout.  Roulette  and 
Faro  are  indeed  wanting,  and  the  Wisbaden 
toilets  are  more  eleg^n^  but  Ratzes  is  more 
shady,  cheaper,  and  more  sublime." 

The  travellers  now  approach  Gr6den. 

''The  green  fields  lay  like  a  soft  carpet 
spread  over  the  white  rocks,  folding  itself  into 
their  recesses,  gracefully  floating  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  Only  the  sharps  crags 
shoot  high  out  of  the  soft  verdure,  amidst 
which  rise  up  pretty  houses,  laree  and  small, 
high  and  low,  but  all  white,  with  glitterinj; 
windows,  yellow  or  green  doors,  and  rei 
roofe,  just  as  I  had  formerly  admired  them  in 
Meieter  Vogler's  booth.  Yes ;  this  was  in- 
deed Grdden.  The  valley  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  long  and  a  third  of  a  mile  across,  or 
narrower,  and  covered  with  these  gay-look- 
ing  scattered  dwellings." 

Here  we  find  the  already-mentioned  carv- 
ing  carried  on  wholesale,  but  of  course  not 
in  the  artist-b'ke  style  of  Kleinmanns. 

**  The  Cicerone  of  the  place  was  the  sexton, 
in  whose  house,  as  in  every  other,  is  carried 
on  the  wood-carving  that  has  so  enriched 
Grdden,  because  it  so  delights  good  little 
children.  At  his  invitation  we  entered  one  of 
the  small  pleasant  houses  of  which  the  vil- 
lage  is  composed.  In  a  neat,  wainscotted 
room,  a  number  of  old  men  and  women  sat 
round  a  table,  each  having  a  piece  of  wood 
in  hand,  at  which  they  were  diligently  cut- 
iine  away.  A  lively  old  dame  immediately 
took  up  a  fresh  piece,  saying  she  would  cut 


^J'^^^^^F^t^J^'^^^^'^^*^^ofth»jodeln,\Gui  a  fox  in  oar  presence;  whereupon  an- 
fee  F.  <<.  K^  VOL  Xili.  '  other  offered  her  services  for  a  wolft  one  man 
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his  for  a  T jridesey  and  a  feoond  roan  his  for 
a  smoking  Dutchman.  It  was  wonderful  to 
see  how  lx>ldl7  they  hegan  cutting,  how  cer- 
tain was  their  shaping*  now  quicldy  the  out- 
lines were  apparent.  Thej  assured  us  that 
they  never  spoiled  a  piece  of  wood,  hut  show- 
ed us  their  nands  and  fingers  covered  with 
scars,  and  said  that  many  carvers  maimed 
themselves.  They  spoke  with  sovereign  con- 
tempt of  the  drawing-sctiool  established  in 
the  yallej  by  government,  thinking  that  he 
who  had  it  not  in  his  head  could  never  learn 
their  art.  They  carved  as  their  parents  had 
carved  before  them,  and  the  young  ones  who 
were  taught  to  draw  carved  no  better.  They 
told  us  that  the  first  person  who  introduce 
this  wood-carving  into  the  valley  was  one 
Johann  de  Mez,  to  whom,  in  the  year  1703,  it 
occurred  to  carve  picture-frames  of  the  wood 
of  the  pine,  which  frames,  though  plain  and 
coarsely  wrought,  found  purcluisers.  The 
brothers  Martin  and  Dominik  Vina^er  inmie- 
diately  saw  that  this  occupation  mi^ht  prove 
a  source  of  profit  to  the  poor  valley,  m  which, 
from  its  great  elevation,  neither  wheat  nor 
.buckwheat  succeeded,  and  the  scanty  crops 
of  rye  were  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  soft  ductile  pine-wood 
abounded  on  the  mountain  side ;  aided  only 
by  their  native  acuteness  and  talent,  the 
brothers  attempted  the  first  fi|^ures,  succeed- 
ed, and  found  numerous  imitators.  They 
then  went  to  Venice  for  instruction,  and  re- 
turned able  artists.  Presently  the  whole  val- 
ley was  carving  wood ;  and  with  this  new- 
bom  activity  awoke  that  peculiar  spirit  of  in- 
dustry and  speculation,  which  slumbers  in 
almost  every  Tyrolese  valley,  awaiting  only 
a  fiivorable  moment  to  start  forth  into  vigor- 
ous life. 
**  Whilst  the  women  carved  at  home,  the 

men  went  abroad  to  sell  their  wares 

Thus  was  introdui^  a  valuable  manufacture 
and  export  trade,  in  which  the  whole  popula- 
tion or  the  valley  was  interested.  Wnere, 
fifty  years  before,  nothing  but  poverty  and 
privation  was  to  be  seen,  plenty  reigned.  .  . 
.  .  .  But  the  carvers  were  improvident.  For 
a  century  they  carved  busily  away.  Pine 
after  pine  was  felled,  converted  into  images 
of  man  and  beast,  and  dispersed  throughout 
the  world  in  exchange  for  monejr.  No  one 
thought  of  preserving  or  propagating  the  be- 
neficent tree;  and  one  fine  morning,  when 
Uie  carvers  repaired  to  the  mountain  to  fbll  a 
pine,  U^y  discovered,  to  their  horror,  that  not 
one  was  left.  In  vain  they  explored  recesses, 
ravines,  and  water-courses,  in  all  directions ; 
not  a  pine  could  they  see,  and  despondently 
they  returned  home  to  collect  all  the  despised 
ana  rejected  fragments,  and  carve  them,  as 
they  might,  into  dwarfe,  puppets,  and  lapdop. 
They  are  now  reduced  U>  the  hard  necessity 
of  sharing  their  gains  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighboring  valleys,  by  purchasing  pine- 
wood  of  them,  until  the  seeds  they  have  sown 
sh^  have  grown  into  serviceable  trees." 

Even  in  this  retired,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  very  aocessible  and  therefor^  unfkequent- 


ed,  valleyt  commercial  gain  and  intexcourse 
with  foreign  states  seem  to  have  produced 
their  usual  romance^lestroyin^  consequence^ 
the  love  of  money,  although  without  softening 
that  austerihr  of  manners  which  seems  to  be 
indigenous  m  all  the  southern  valleys  of  the 
Tyrol. 

*<  When  a  young  man  eoes  a-wooing,  it  is 
indispensable  that  he  be  abundantly  provided 
with  rings,  earrings,  and  strings  of  garnets. 
The  richer  he  is,  the  more  he  can  and  will 
spend  upon  such  trinkets,  the  more  likely  is 
he  to  be  accepted.  Twenty  rings,  and  the 
rest  in  proportion,  are  nothing  extraordinary; 
thirteen  are  the  common  allowance ;  rich 
suitors  offer  fifty,  with  store  of  chains,  watch- 
es, and  other  valuables Amusements 

are  banished  from  this  valley.  Dancing  is 
what  no  one  ventures  to  attempt,  inasmuch 
as  it  a  sin  for  which  absolution  is  never 
given." 

One  word  more  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
valley  before  we  finally  take  leave  of  it,  its 
carvers,  and  its  nascent  pine  nursery.  Our 
author  says, 

"  In  the  midst  of  Germans,  this  valley  has 
a  language  of  its  own,  which  seems  to  be 
compounoiod  of  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Qerman  words." 

And  of  some  we  must  add,  that  we  can 
trace  to  none  of  these  languages.  We  take 
a  few  of  his  specimens,  dmost  at  random. 
The  fox  is  vo^ ;  a  bird,  ucceUy  pL  i  uccioi 
(both  Italian) ;  horse,  chiaval;  father,  fpeft 
pi.  i  peresch  (French) ;  king,  Vrae^  pi.  i  rme^ 
jesch  (Spanish) ;  gwandj  for  garment,  may 
be  Grerman :  but  what  shall  we  say  to  orrnnOf 
for  mother ;  uZZd,  where ;  ilo,  there  ;  glongf 
every  where  ;  raurild,  truth  ;  rauraedlot 
fidsehood  ;  and  kesc?Uina  heUa  muiHf*  for, 
that  is  a  pretty  girl  ?  We  must  observe  that 
we  have  rather  deviated  from  our  author's 
orthography,  as  he  spells  these  words  by  his 
ear,  adapting  them  to  German  pronunciation ; 
we  have  sought  to  assimilate  each  word  to 
its  original,  where  that  original  was  ap- 
parent. 

We  will  now  accompany  the  tourist  to 
Trent,  and  extract  part  of  his  account  of  the 
festival  of  the  city  patron,  St  Vigilius, 
which  he  there  witnessed ;  inasmuch  as  we 
hold  such  public  festivals  to  be  very  cha- 
racteristic of  national  idiosyncracies  and  di- 
versities. J  ^, 

•*  During  this  night  the  hotel  alT  EUtropa 
[where  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters]  resem- 
bled a  caravanserai ;  doors  and  windows  re- 

*  Sioee  writing  this  wa  have  discovered  that  mtito 
comes,   through  the  Basque,  from  the   Spanish 
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mMoedopenallDigiilkmg;  everywhere  lay 
rieeping  pilgrims,  some  in  the  most  airy  pas* 
sMea,  with  weir  heads  in  the  open  windows; 
a  £ed,  when  obtained,  was  occupied  by  a  part- 
nership of  five.  *  *  *  Although  the  storm  and 
accompanying  deluge  of  rain  had  made  the 
mountain-roads  impassable,  and  thus  kept 
away  7000  of  the  country  people,  their  num- 
bers were  still  considerable.  Their  dresses 
were  not  picturesque.  The  Italian  Tyrolese 
peasant  loves  to  clothe  himself  in  woollen 
stuff  g(  two  colors,  shot,  generally  red  and 
yellow,  or  green  and  yellow.  Or  tliis  stuff 
ne  wears  large  trowsers,  and  a  very  short 
coat,  with  a  gaudy  waistcoat,  a  large  round 
hat,  and  bucKles  to  his  shoes.  The  women 
wear  gowns  of  dark,  usually  blue,  stuff,  and 
fheir  long  hair  laid  in  a  flat  circle  on  the  neck, 
and  fastened  with  a  silver  pin.  The  sun- 
burnt, but  agreeable,  often  pretty  ftices  of  the 
girls,  attracted  our  notice.  The  woman  from 
Val  Tesino  were  strangely,  but  certainly  not 
well,  dressed.  *  *  *  We  seated  ourselves  in 
front  of  a  coffee-house,  where  the  variegated 
groupes  racamining,  chaffering,  buying  at  the 
booths,  constantly  flitted  before  us. 

''The  crowd  <^  ambulatory  performers, 
who  filled  the  air  with  song  and  instrumental 
music,  was  inconceivable.  Here,  two  tolera- 
bly corpulent  beauties  played  the  harp  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  violinist.  There,  an  old 
couple,  she  with  a  guitar,  he  vrith  a  small  stick 
in  his  mouth,  imitated  to  deoeptive  perfection 
all  singing  birds,  making  at  the  same  time 
such  foces  that  no  one  could  look  at  them 
without  laughing ;  further  ofl^  to  the  tinkling 
of  several  euitars,  the  vagrant  artists  comical- 
ly imitated  with  their  mouths  on  accompani- 
ment of  boms  and  bassoons ;  here  were  sung 
duets,  there  single  songs,  whilst  orators,  im. 
provisatores,  Jugelers,  buflbons,  and  mounto- 
Danks,  completed  the  variegated  throng.  *  * 

**  I  oannot  persuade  myself  that  all  these 
performers,  of  whom  Italy  possesses  im- 
mense multitudes,  had  come  from  a  distance. 
Most  of  them  had  nothing  of  a  adventurer- 
look,  acquired  in  such  a  nomade  life.  They 
seemed  to  me  old  townsfolk,  with  shrivelled 
fhces  and  brushed  up  holiday  clothes,  who 
had  crept  down  from  their  garrets,  in  order  to 
benefit  rather  themselves  than  their  fellow 
townspeople  with  their  musical  scraping  and 
croakmg.  Of  these  a  fiddler  drew  my  es- 
pecial attention ;  he  was  a  little  spare  man, 
whose  thin  legs,  in  tight  grey  pantaloons, 
almost  adjoined  a  hump,  that  formed  the 
larger  part  of  his  body.  A  long,  large,  pro- 
bably  borrowed,  blue  fVock  coat  fluttered 
down  from  it  Itte  a  flag.  Hn  head  was  bare, 
n0tonly  hatless  bat  hairless;  only  his  neck 
was  graced  with  a  few  scanty  and  very  long 
locks,  drawn  over  the  centre  of  the  skull,  like 
a  horse-fail  on  a  warrior's  helmet.  The  eyes 
were  dead,  but  seemed  to  have  seen  better 
days,  judcing  from  their  keen  expression 
when  he  played.  The  nose  was  noble,  sharp 
and  peaked,  as  is  usual  in  fambhed  &ces ; 
the  mouth  wide,  with  thin  lips ;  the  chin  not 
extant.  This  mekncfaoly  head  rose  out  of  a 
loose  handkerchief  just  over  the  hump.    His 


play  showed  tuHion,  but  his  stroke  vras  fee* 
ble ;  his  arms  had  not  the  strength  to  give  it 
effect.  This  deficiency  of  expression  he 
sought  to  compensate  witn  his  eyes  and  mouth 
—those  turned  tearfully  to  heaven,  this  un- 
closed;  the  lips  quivenng ;  nay  the  whole 
body  participated  m  the  prayer's  inward  emo- 
tion ;  only  tne  thin  legs,  evidently  too  feeble 
to  support  the  man,  his  fiddle,  and  his  feelings, 
stood  stiff  and  stark,  whilst  the  shoulders  rose 
and  sank  like  vraves,  and  the  hump  skipped 
like  a  dancing  mountain,  vivified  by  the  mu- 
sic of  Orpheus. 

''As  a  counterpart  to  ttoB  fiddler,  I  may 
name  three  boys  from  Groden,  who  haSl 
driven  comfortably  to  the  festival  in  their 
one-horae  chaise.  They  were  decorously 
drest  in  grey  and  green,  their  hats  decked 
with  chamois  beards  and  flowers ;  and  they 
played  the  violin,  the  flute,  and  the  guitar. 
The  violmist  was  about  ten  year's  old,  a  pret- 
ty boldfticed  boy,  with  coal-black  eyes,  who 
scarcely  touched  his  hat  when  he  received 
money.  He  played  with  an  air  of  fine  gen- 
tlemanly negligence,  as  though  attending 
more  to  the  scene  around  him  then  to  his  ins- 
trument. But  he  played  surprisingly  well  and 
with  much  expression.  He  and  companions 
became  the  popular  groupe,  and  gathered 
thrice  as  mucn  as  mypoor  nump-backed  fid- 
dler, who  nevertheless  was  fhr  more  of  an 
artist.  ♦  *  *  * 

"Dinner  was  eaten  to  the  clane  of  manjr 
everchangin^  instruments.  All  the  virtuoH 
I  have  mentioned  and  many  more  attended, 
new  comers  waiting  upon  the  stairs  to  take 
the  places  of  the  pSayers  already  in  posses- 
sion. The  afternoon  was  passed  on  the  pa- 
rade, amidst  gymnastic  perrormers  and  rope- 
dancers,  or  in  the  gardens,  where  the  peasant- 
ry disport  them.  Every  where  the  noise  was 
great:  but  the  din  by  which  the  rope-dan- 
cers sought  to  allure  spectators,  surpassed 
every  thing  I  ever  heard  before  or  since.'* 

This  Trent  festival  may  suffice,  we  think, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  thoroughly  Italian  na* 
tujpe  of  the  southern  Tyrol;  we  shall  there- 
ibre  confine  our  remaining  extracts  from  this 
portion  of  the  work,  to  a  visit  to  the  Tyrdese 
nook  of  the  Garda  Lake.  Our  author  thus 
describes  his  arriyal  at  Riva,  or  rather  at  the 
principal  Riva  hotel : — 

•*  Our  veUurino  stopped  in  a  narrow  street, 
before  a  glooniy,  rambling,  Irregular  build- 
ing, and  springing  down  told  us  that  we  had 
reached  tne  goal.  The  place  was  so  unlike 
my  anticipations  of  a  ^ood  hotel  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  that  I  fancied  the  man  was  cheat- 
ing us  into  the  inn  of  some  friend  of  his  own. 
Silently  he  pointed  with  his  whip  to  a  gilt  sun 
and  the  words  Al  Sole ;  and  we  alighted. 

•*A  tall  dark  man,  the  landlady's  son-in 
law,  received  us,  and  led  the  way  throuj^  a 
darksome  door,  like  that  of  a  fortress  of  the 
middle  aees,  across  a  court-yard  inclosed  by 
walls  andgalleries,  and  heaped  up  with  every 
kind  of  filth.    Amidst  all  this  earner  ofien- 
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aivelTt  a  miogled  smell  of  food,  diffiisiag 
itself  from  the  farthest  corner  of  this  court- 
yard, where  stood  the  kitchen.  ♦  ♦  *  We 
vere  led  up  stairs,  along  passages,  across 
large  rooms,  the  shutters  of  which  were 
clooed  to  exclude  the  heaU  till  we  reached 
the  back  of  the  house.  *  Now  see !'  exclaimed 
the  waiter  as  he  opened  a  window.  And  we 
did  indeed  see  the  lake,  the  rocks,  Monte 
Baldo,  Turbole,  all  we  could  desire,  placed 
before  us,  as  by  a  fairy's  wand.  •  .  . 

^  I  walked  out  to  see  Eiva.  Steps  lead  down 
to  the  basin  of  the  harbor,  which  is  walled 
with  stone.  Few  vessels  were  loading  there, 
and  only  some  little  boats  were  moving 
•bout.  .  .  .  Before  two  or  three  coffee- 
houses  lounged  the  inhabitants,  staring  indo- 
lently at  the  water.  Here  was  the  Italian 
*  sweet  doing  nothing'  (dolce  far'  nienle,) 
.  .  .  On  fie  other  side  of  the  port,  a  row 
of  houses  betrayed  the  unfragrant  trade  of  the 
tanner,  and  a  merry  grouj^  of  chattering 
washerwomen,  like  nymphs  issuing  from  the 
bath,  stood  half  undreosed,  and  with  i)etlicoat8 
tucked  up  in  the  water.  A  projecting  rock 
terminated  my  walk.  Here  lay  largo  firag- 
noents  of  stone,  which  had  evidently  destroyed 
several  houses  and  gardens ;  the  overhanging 
mountain  showed  traces  of  a  cataract.  The 
situation  of  Riva  lost  its  charms  in  my  eyes 
with  such  formidable  neighliors.  It  was,  I 
was  told,  about  ten  years  ago,  that,  during  a 
▼iolent  storm,  a  torrent  suddenly  poured  down 
from  that  enormous  mountain  upon  this  spot 
It  swept  down  large  stones  and  fragments  of 
rock,  terrifying  every  one  with  their  fall. 
The  inhabitants  with  difficulty  saved  their 
lives  ;  their  property  they  abandoned  to  de- 
struction. A  similar  fate  was  anticipated  for 
the  whole  town,  when  the  fearful  pnenome- 
Bon  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared. 
Nothinff  of  the  kind  had  recurred  since ;  but 
some  old  gentlemen  ooolly  added,  that  they 
were  convinced  that  frigJEtuvlly  overhanging 
mountain,  which  has  lakes  in  its  bosom  and 
is  undermined  by  water,  must,  some  day  or 
other,  overwhelm  the  unfortunate  Riva." 

We  give  the  description  of  a  storm  upon 
the  Lake  of  Grarda,  the  character  of  which 
seems  peculiar,  and  will  appear  doubly  im* 
pressive  to  those  who  recollect  the  easy  way 
of  rowing  about  alone  upon  its  smooth  sur- 
face,  mentioned  by  an  English  tourist  as 
one  of  his  Eiva  enjoyments : — 

**  The  weather  was  lovely  when  we  ordered 
our  boat  for  the  aAemoon,  to  take  us  to  the 
celebrated  lemon-guldens.  We  were  hardly 
two  miles  from  the  shore,  when  our  expe- 
rienced watermen  earnestly  advised  us  to 
turn  back.  The  lower  end  of  the  lake  was 
lArouded  in  a  white  fog,  which,  in  the  lapse 
of  a  very  few  minut€»,  had  advanced  con- 
siderably. *  Should  the  storm  catch  us  out- 
side  the  bay  of  Riva,  it  may  be  a  bad  job,' 
said  the  rowers,  and  plied  their  oars  with  their 
utmost  bodily  powers.  I  am  no  novice  on  the 
water ;  but  I  could  perceive  no  danger.    I 
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saw  no  agitation  of  waves ;  I  heard  no  mur- 
mur of  gathering  storm ;  and  I  thought  our 
boatmen  wished  to  frighten  us  in  order  toex« 
tort  money.  ...  On  landing,  the  pale 
faces  and  excessive  anxiety  with  which  the 
people  of  the  hotel  were  standing  on  the 
shore  looking  for  us  din)elled  this  suspicion. 
.  .  .  From  our  window  we  watched  the 
coming  tempest.  Still  we  saw  the  same  whits 
curtain  of  fog,  now  rapidly  approaching  the 
eastern  shore.  It  had  already  shut  out  from 
our  view  the  summits  of  Baldo,  clinging  to  ths 
lonesome  fishing-nest,  Malsesine,  at  its  foot. 
In  our  bay  all  was  itill,  calm,  and  clear ;  the 
Riva  rocks  still  reared  their  peaks  into  a 
cloudless  sky ;  in  the  bay  small  boats  stOl 
rowed  to  and  fro,  and  the  washerwomen  near 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor  still  sang  and  prat» 
tied  merrily  at  their  work. 

*•  Now,  in  burst  the  waiter ;  with  one  hand 
he  turned  my  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
outstretched  finger  of  his  other  hand ;  and  ex- 
claimed, *Look,  look !  whilst  we  are  talking 
Torbole  gets  it.    We  may  hope  to  escape.' 

"And,  in  truth,  I  saw  a  spectacle  such  as 
belongs  only  to  an  Alpine  lake.  That  which 
from  afar  had  seemed  a  curtain  of  fog  now 
rushed  roaring  upon  Torbole.  It  was  the 
most  intimate  blending  of  cloud  and  lake. 
The  former  had  sunk  down  to  about  half  the 
height  of  the  mountain,  and  the  mass  of 
waters  had  risen  to  meet  the  cloud.  The 
union  showed  no  hostile  mein.  These  were 
no  broken,  foaming,  roaring  waves,  no  torn 
tempest-driven  clouds,  each  exerting  its  whole 
might,  yet  nroving  inefficient  against  the 
rocks  that  brave  them,  against  the  firmly 
rooted  tree  and  the  hut  sheltered  beneath  its 
branches,  dangerous  only  to  the  frail  skiff, 
and  the  bold  man  who  ventures  out  in  it  dur- 
ing their  uproarious  quarrels.  But  water 
and  air  so  thoroughly  made  one,  as  I  here 
saw  them,  seemed  a  union  for  life  and  death. 
.  .  .  All  creatures  fled  to  their  lurking- 
places.  .  .  .  Before  the  onward  raging 
phenomenon  a  hurricane  drove  the  now  foam* 
ing  waves  to  break  upon  the  shore.  The 
phenomenon  itself  seemed  impelted  by  its 
own  will,  not  by  the  storm,  appearing  rather 
to  excite  the  storm.  l*rora  itself  came  all 
evil ;  within  its  own  body  flashed  the  light- 
ning ;  the  thunder,  instantly  following  every 
flash,  seemed  but  a  faint  ecno  of  the  roaring 
heard  within  the  consloroerated  mass 

"  The  waiter,  who  kept  his  head  close  be- 
side mine  at  ^e  window,  now  exclaimed: 
See,  see  I    The  wind  is  driving  the  whole 
spectacle  hither.' 

••  For  one  minute  we  saw  the  high^woUen 
billows,  and  the  two-fold  waterfall,  that  had 
found  anew  its  old  channel  from  the  rock 
overhanging  Riva.  In  the  next  it  seemed  as 
though  a  mod  had  burst  over  Riva  and  the 
Sun  hotel ;  from  all  corners  of  the  roof  it 
poured  down  upon  us,  and  in  at  the  windows^ 
which  the  waiter  hastily  closed.  .  .  .  We 
went  below  and  looked  from  the  windows  of 
the  ground-floor ;  the  whole  phenomenon  had 
passed  over  Riva,  up  the  Sarcathal  to  Arco, 
where,  breaking  on  the  rocks,  it  ended  in  a 
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delude  of  rain.  The  lake  now  flung  high 
foaming  billows  over  the  stone  parapet  pro- 
tecting the  hotel-garden,  and  laborers  ascend- 
ed the  mountain  to  remove  the  fragments  of 
rock,  in  order  that  the  torrent,  unobstructed, 
might  pour  down  less  destructively.  .  .  . 
At  midnight  I  opened  my  window ;  it  was 
pitch-dark,  and  a  soft  continuous  rain  was 
quietly  falling.    .    .    . 

"  One  effect  of  the  deluge  had  been  to  wash 
all  inclined  planes  clean,  but  to  float  together 
masses  of  filth  on  level  parts.  The  last  was 
the  case  in  our  court-yard,  now  nearly  im- 
passible. This  state  of  things  lasted  nearly 
all  the  morning.  Afler  dinner,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  house  came  languid iv  forth 
with  an  old  broom,  and  to  this  inadequate 
mixture  of  youth  and  aee  was  the  task  of 
cleansing  our  Augean  staole  assigned.  The 
task  was  however  soon  despatch^.  With  a 
pleasing  noffligence,  that  left  behind  ample 
gleanings,  3ie  swept  the  unclean  mass  into 
corners  of  the  court-yard,  there  to  remain  un- 
til another  deluge  shall  be  so  kind  as  to  float 
it  away.  .  .  .  Our  worthy  hostess  took 
advantage  of  this  same  delum  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  her  own  person.  In  the  afternoon 
she  seated  herself  upon  a  low  stool  befora  the 
door,  where  every  one  could  see  her,  and 
where,  from  the  broken  eaves,  trickled  slowly 
the  discolored  remains  of  yesterday's  flood. 
Signora  Trasselina  lifted  up  her  blue  cotton 
gown,  turned  up  its  yellow  lining  to  the  fac« 
of  day,  hdd  one  corner  under  the  drippinj 
eaves,  and  therewith  washed  and  scrubbei 
her  neck  and  bosom,  till  they  were  red  with 
her  exertions.  .  .  .  Amidst  all  this,  how- 
ever, justice  requires  me  to  state,  that  the 
kitchen  is  cleaner  than  mieht  have  been  sup- 
posed. Fish  and  fowl  are  killed,  and,  as  well 
as  vegetables,  cleaned  out  of  doors ;  the 
dressers  are  covered  with  white  napkins ;  and 
it  is  very  possible  to  eat  one's  meal  with 
relish,  in  sight  of  the  open  kitchen,  or  in  the 
kitchen  itself." 

Enough  of  Riva  and  of  the  Italian  Tyrol. 
We  now  turn  to  the  western  portion  of  this 
mountainous  region,  which  is  in  fact  Tyrol 
pro^r,  the  original  county  of  Tyrol,  con- 
taining the  old  capital  of  the  counts,  Meran 
and  Castle  Tyrol.  In  this  Tyrol  proper 
stands  the  worthy  musician's  romantic  cas. 
tie,  Fragsburg,  tha  temporary  abode  of  our 
author  ;  and  in  its  northern  division  lies  the 
Passeyerthal,  the  native  valley  of  Andreas 
Hofer.  Lewald  first  introduces  us  to  the 
southern,  still  Italian,  part  of  this  western 
Tyrol,  Val  di  Non,  of  which  he  says  :— 

«« Justly  have  the  Germans  named  Val  di 
Non,  Nonsberg,  for  it  far  more  resembles  a 
chain  of  mountains  and  ravines  than  a  val- 
ley. .  •  .  There  are  two  well-known  say- 
ings respectinfir  this  valley.  The  first  is,  *  Ho 
who  would  here  below  laste  the  joys  of 
heaven  must  visit  Val  di  Non ;  'tis  a  piece  of 
heaven  fallen  upon  the  earth ;'  the  other 


•  Should  ten  devils  contend  with  one  native  of 
Val  di  Non,  he  would  get  the  better  of  them.' 
There  is  truth  in  both.  .  .  .  Val  di  Non 
exceeds  in  fertility  the  richest  Tyrolese  val- 
leys, even  the  Etschthal.  The  loftiest  moun- 
tains  here  slope  se  gently  down  into  the  val- 
ley, that  cultivation  reaches  almost  up  to  their 
summits.  .  .  .  But  this  superabundance 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  too  frequently 
deficient  in  the  other  valleys,  has  attracted 
hither  a  disproportionate  population,  that 
cannot  find  work  in  the  valley.  To  this  must 
be  added,  that  these  Italian  mountaineers 
possess  not  the  cheerful  piety,  the  upright- 
ness and  love  of  order,  natural  to  their  uer- 
man  neighbors ;  and  that  every  Italian  can 
settle  accounts  with  his  conscience  respect* 
ing  a  murder,  with  an  ease  of  which  a  Ger- 
man can  form  no  conception.  Hence,  when-  ' 
ever  murder  and  roboery  occur  in  the 
adjoining   Vintschgau   ana   Etschthal,   the 

Serpetrator  is  sure  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Val 
i  Non. 

Of  the  murderous  and  marauding  exploits 
of  the  idle  natives  of  this  otherwise  happy 
valley,  some  instances  are  given,  but  haroly 
interesting  enough  to  extract.  The  evil,  how. 
ever,  though  by  no  means  cured,  seems  to 
be  diminishing  under  the  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  the  Austrian  government;  our 
author  thus  dismisses  the  subject : — 

''My  own  opinion,  founded  upon  experi- 
ence,  is,  that  by  daylight  one  may  travel 
through  all  parts  of  the  Nonsberg  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  Tyrol,  without  apprehending  the  least 
danger :  but  that  by  night  one  should  here, 
as  throughout  Italy,  be  prepared  for  attack, 
and  carr^  good  pistols.  A  better  protectioii, 
however,  is  a  plain  appearance,  and  the  avoid- 
inff  all  display  of  rings  and  chains,  or  <^  a 
tuU  purse  in  public-houses." 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Etschthal,  better 
known,  probably,  in  this  country  as  the  val- 
ley of  the  Adige : — 

"The  upper  portion  of  the  Etschthal  is 
still  called  the  mother-country,  the  LmndU 
Who  knows  not  the  song— 

Bei  un$  im  Tyoi  und  im  Lanil  —  — 
(literally:)  Amongst  us,  in  the  Tyrol  and  in 
ihe  Landl — ^; 

and  the  dance  called  the  landler  J  Even  so 
Meran,  the  old  capital  of  the  Counts  of  TV- 
rol,  whose  domains  comprised  only  this  dis- 
trict and  part  of  Botzen,  extending  to  Pon- 
talto  in  the  Engadin,  is  still  called  the  town, 
as  Rome  was  of  yore  called  Urb$.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  fair  sieht :  the  spacious  valley,  crown- 
ed  with  woodv  heights,  studded  with  villages 
and  castles,  full  of^comfields  and  vineyards ; 
the  Etsch  (Adige),  yet  but  a  mountain- 
stream,  roaring  along  in  its  flinty  bed,  and  at 
the  head,  the  lofty  Mutt  mountainr  graced 
with  many  smaller  crags,  extending  to  the 
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F^rmr  f  the  Swiss  t«tn  for  uomeltioff  or  per- 
ennial  ice)  of  the  Oeztbal;  and  the  bttle 
town  of  Meran  built  a{;ainst  it*  with  its  one 
tall,  fair  tower,  and  encircled  by  numbers  of 
noblemen's  mansions  aud  casUes,  including 
Castle  Tyrol  itself.  .  .  .  Meran,  situate  atan 
eleyation  of  1167  feet,  and  exposed  to  the  cur- 
rents of  air  from  the  Vintschgau  and  Passey- 
erthal,  cooled  by  the  waters  of  the  Adige  and 
Passer-brook,  ^>J^ys  a  temperate  and 
healthy  climate.  The  middle  of  the  day  is, 
indeed,  very  hot  there  during  the  summer, 
but  the  morning  and  evening  are  never  with- 
out refreshing  oreezes.  During  the  hottest 
months,  however,  here,  as  every  where  in 
Tyrol,  the  inhabitants  remove  higher  up  the 
mountains,  for  their  summer  sojourn.  .  .  • 

**  The  town  is  small  and  insignificant,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  one  long,  narrow  street,  the 
houses  of  which  have  bowers  in  front,  that 
serve  for  footpaths,  affording  shelter  from  the 
sun ;  all  the  remainder  of  the  town  is  uncon- 
nected and  scattered.  The  inhabitants  are 
hospitable*  towards  strangers,  if  not  very  so- 
ciable amongst  themselves.  Their  trade  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  firuit.  At  sun- 
set the  different  ftimilies  repair  to  *  the  wall,' 
%  walled  mall  along  the  bank  of  the  Prasser, 
to  walk  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  But  even 
here  each  family  keeps  to  itself,  and  only 
Uie  carnival  is  said  to  produce  much  friendly 
intercourse." 

In  this  original  Tyrol  are  found  many 
Roman  remains,  for  here  stood  the  Roman 
colonial  cities,  Teriolis,  and  Maia.  But  our 
author  cares  more  for  the  beauties  of  nature 
than  for  Roman  antiquities.  In  fact  the 
Romans  are  out  of  fashion  in  Germany,  He 
says : — 

•«More  interesting  are  the  Etsch,  which, 
roaring  and  foaming,  here  forms  a  fine  wa- 
terfall, tho  Ipvely  Alkund  festooning  its  vines 
over  the  road ;  the  tonely  Jose|)hsberg,  hid- 
den in  the  mountain  forest ;  the  ivy,  mantled 
ruins  of  Porst  and  Aur  at  the  mouth  (rf  the 
narrow  lateral  valley  of  Langvall ;  but  above 
all  the  beautiful  village,  Partschins,  perched 
high  up  on  the  Tall,  against  iu  rugged  side, 
whence  a  considerable  cascade  rushes  pic- 
turesquely down.  When  we  reach  the 
heights,  tne  Etsch  flows  more  tranquilly,  and 
a  handsome  bridge  leads  to  the  B&dl;  a  sin- 
gle house,  embosomed  in  trees,  where  a  sul- 
phureous spring  assembles  a  few  watering- 
place  visiters." 

This  district  abounds  in  castles,  some  be- 
longing to  nobles,  some  to  government,  in 
right  of  the  old  soy^peign  house  of  Tyrol ; 
the  last  of  whom,  Marsaret  Maultasch, — so 
surnamed,  no  one  well  knows  why,  but,  as 
Lewald  conjectures,  because  castle  Maiilt- 
asch  was  her  favorite  residence, — Shaving 
lost  her  only  son,  bequeathed  her  dominions, 
ill  1363,  to  the  Dukes  of  Austria,  her  natu- 
ral  beiisi  fts  being  the  grandsons  of  her  fa^ 


^r's  sister.  Since  that  time  die  Tyrol  has 
formed  part  of  the  heterogeneously  consti- 
tuted  Austrian  territories.  Amongst  tlkese 
many  castles.  Castle  Tyrol  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  mystic  symbols,  supposed 
to  be  Gnostic,  that  adorn  its  walls :  it  is  kept 
in  just  habitable  repair,  and  is  occupied  by  a 
cousin  of  Hofer's,  appointed  Schlosshaupt- 
mann  (captain  of  the  castle)  for  the  sake  of 
that  martyr  of  loyalty. 

**  The  finest  of  these  castles  is  Ldwenberg, 
formerly  the  property  of  the  counts  Fucfi, 
who  likewise  possessed  the  Jauffenburg  at 
the  end  of  the  Passeyer  valley,  and  were  the 
wealthiest  noblemen  in  the  country.  The 
castles  are  so  situated,  that  from  the  windows 
of  the  one  are  seen  those  of  tho  other ;  and 
when  the  old  counts  banaueted,  the  seneschal 
^ave  a  sign,  that  the  healths  might  be  drunk 
m  both  at  the  same  moment.  Ldwenberg 
stands  upon  a  hill  of  moderate  height,  en- 
tirely planted  with  vines.  The  castle  is  sur- 
rounded by  terraces,  used  as  gardens,  in 
which  flourish  abundance  of  the  finest  flow- 
ers, with  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  pome- 
granates. There  is  nothing  here  like  level 
ground,  and  if  you  would  walk  in  these  gar- 
dens you  must  be  always  going  up  and  down 
steps.  The  castle  is  said  to  contain  eighty 
rooms,  of  which  above  half  are  unfinished 
and  uninhabitable.       ♦        »        * 

**A11  in  this  region  of  castles  bears  the 
character  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the 
mountains;  rude  strength,  daring  defiance* 
security,  simplicity,  are  every  where  appa- 
rent. It  must  be  seen  to  be  conceived.  An 
old,  massive,  square  tower,  with  a  low,  house- 
hold building,  that  is  the  seat  of  nobility. 
Add  a  few  smaller  round  turrets,  a  wall  and 
a  ditch,  and  your  castle  is  complete." 

We  now  come  to  our  author's  temporary 
castle  abode : — 

*«0n  the  side  of  Freiberg  some  wealthr 
peasants,  called  free  peasants,  possess  hand- 
some dwellings,  surrounded  by  fields  and 
meadows.  This  is  the  best  corn  land  in  the 
district.  The  road  leads  gradually  up  to  the 
lofty  rock  from  which  the  old  Fragsburg 
{Trifagium)^  the  roost  elevated  of  all  these 
castles,  looks  proudly  down  upon  castles 
Katzenstein  and  Neuburg.  Fragsburg  is 
still,  externally  and  internally,  just  what  the 
4niddle  ages  made  and  left  it,  but  thoroughly 
habitable  and  trusty  looking.  In  the  year 
1356  it  was  granted  in  fief  to  the  Knight  Sir 
Otho  of  Aur.  The  last  proprietors,  of  the 
noble  race  of  the  Counts  von  Mamming, 
were  obliged  to  sell  this,  for  centuries  the 
patrimonial  home  of  their  fathera ;  and  thu9 
It  came  into  the  hands  of  an  excellent  man. 
who,  as  a  born  T^lese,  had  ever  looked 
longmgly  towards  his  native  mountains,  seek* 
ing  amongst  them  a  home  for  his  old  afpe. 
This  man  IS  my  friend  Comet,  the  offispring 
<rf  a  highly  respected  Tyrolese  family,  ori- 
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jf  indeed*  immigrant  from  Uie  Nether- 

•«  The  upper  part  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
castle  stands  is  hard  to  climb,  but  the  labor 
is  repaid  bv  the  splendid  view  from  the  brow. 
An  agreeable  plain,  of  an  extent  unlooked 
for  here,  spreacu  out  before  us,  corered  with 
wheat  and  Indian  com,  and  divided  into 
fields  by  hedges  of  fruit-trees.  In  the  back- 
nound  rises  a  magnificently  wooded  rock, 
firom  whose  summit  rushes  down  a  cascade, 
and  houses  are  picturesquely  scattered  all 
around ;  here  the  mill,  there  the  parsonage, 
the  &rm-house,  its  stabling  and  barns. 
Where  the  rock  springs  most  perpendicular- 
ly abrupt  from  the  valley,  amidst  a  wood  of 
ffigantic  chestnut  trees,  rises  the  castle,  solid- 
ly built  of  sauare  stones,  surrounded  by  a 
•omewhat  broken  wall,  which  nevertheless  is 
no  detriment  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the 
whole.  Having  climbed  the  last  heijght,  we 
pass  an  ivy-covered,  soat-peopled  f^pe,  to 
the  entrance  gate,  and  find  ourselves  in  a 
tteepish  narrow  court-yard,  inclosed  on  two 
sides  by  the  dwellinff-house,  on  the  other 
two  by  the  broken  waU,  and  to  which  adjoins 
a  small  kitchen-garden,  whereby  the  worthy 
old  Schlouhauptmanth  brother-m-law  to  the 
proprietor,  raises  asparagus,  artichokes,  and 
other  edible  plants,  for  his  own  table.  A  few 
wild  figs,  growing  out  of  the  walls,  and  one 
Hungarian  cherry-tree,  complete  the  botani- 
cal wealth  of  this  plaieau.  An  open  arcade, 
with  slender  Grothic  pillars  of  white  marble, 
connects  the  older  parts  of  the  castle  with 
the  newer,   which   consists   of  a   massive 

S[uare  tower,  looking  down   the  Etschthal. 
ere  is  one  large  room,  which,  as  the  tower 
is  built  on  the  very  summit  of  the  rock, 
commands  a  magnificent  prospect  on   all 
sides. 
**  life,  in  such  an  old  castle,  is  the  sim- 

I)lest  possible.  We  rose  early  and  went  ear- 
y  to  rest,  inasmuch  as  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  castle-gate  was  closed  for  the 
night.  A  mountain  ramble  was  our  only 
pastime.  .  .  .  Sundays  were  livelier. 
Karly  in  the  morning  the  castle  chaplain,  on 
his  pony,  rode  up  from  Meran,  while  lads  and 
lasses,  m  their  gay  Sunday  apparel,  came 
clambering  amongst  rocks  and  trees,  looking 
at  a  distance  like  gaudy  fiowers.  They  ieU 
into  scattered  groupes,  and  gossipped  till  the 
bell  rang  for  mass.  At  its  first  sound  all 
walked  soberly  across  the  court-yard  to  the 
opened  chapel.  The  elders  of  both  sexes 
now  appeared,  with  friendly  greetings,  and 
the  congregation  was  often  too  large  for  the 
chapel.  After  mass  the  priest  breakfhsted 
with  us;  and  a  few  neighbors  joined  us  to 
discuss  their  several  eflairs.  Then  came 
visiters  from  Meran,  to  spend  their  Sunday 
on  the  mountain  and  share  our  rural  dinner. 
In  the  afternoon  came  the  farmer's  men  and 
maids  begging  permission  to  dance.  This 
was  promptly  granted,  and  now  appeared 
two  guitars  and^  a  Tyrolese  pipe,  to  which 
all  whirled  merrily  round.  ...  At  sev- 
en o'clock  our  rustic  ball  was  over.     The 


servants  went  to  supper^  and  the  visiteni 
from  Meran  returned  home. 

•«.  .  .  In  the  evening,  when  the  coat- 
herd,  with  loud  shouts  and  cries,  drove  down 
his  flock  from  the  mountain  forest,  and  in  so 
doing  executed  such  daring  leaps  from  crag 
to  crag  as  would  have  commanded  admira- 
tion at  Franconi's,  it  cheered  the  inmates  of 
the  old  castle  to  see  their  silence  thus  sud* 
denly  vivified  by  an  active  being.  If^the 
herdsman,  a  good-looking,  slim  lad,  half  nak- 
ed in  his  picturesque  rags,  came  to  the  cas- 
tle-gate to  speak  with  his  mother,  he  appear* 
ed  as  a  welcome  visiter.  The  nM>ther  was  a 
poor  widow,  who  possessed  a  cottage  at  Haf-. 
line,  so  much  higher  up  the  mountain,  that  it 
took  two  good  hours  to  scramble  thither  from 
Fragsburg.  During  the  winter,  she  subsisted 
with  her  children,  upon  the  produce  of  a  few 
goats.  In  summer  she  went  out  as  a  maid- 
servant and  her  boys  as  herdsnoen.  Her 
goats'  Icids  she  sold  in  the  autumn,  and,  with 
the  price  obtained  for  them,  bought  buck- 
wheat, which,  with  the  milk  of  the  old  goats, 
formed  the  winter  food  for  her  family.  She 
was  inde&tiKable,  and  would  carry  heavy 
loads  down  the  steepest  part  of  the  rock*-a 
path  that  shortenea,  by  one-hal^  the  dis- 
tance to  Meran.  .  .  .  Our  poor  Midi 
(anglici  Mary)  had  ^ill  one  younger  child 
at  home,  a  six-year-old  boy,  whom  she  kept 
regularly  supplied  with  three  day's  provision, 
of  buckwheat,  porridge  and  milk.  At  the' 
end  of  the  three  days  she  visited  him  to  re- 
new his  provisions.  If  the  little  fellow  was 
imprudent,  or  unusually  hungry,  and  ate  up 
his  stock  too  soon,  or  if  any  thing  delayed 
his  mother,  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  tostnrve 
till  she  came,  for  his  neighbors  were  too 
poor  to  feed  him.  But  there  he  must  stay,  or 
who  should  tend  the  goats?  Chie  evening 
the  poor  child  took  fright  i  he  wanted  to  see 
his  mother ;  and  came  late  one  evening  to 
Fragsburg^-a  two  hours'  stroll  in  the  dark, 
amidst  rocks  and  woods,  for  a  frightened  brat 
of  six  years  old— to  get  to  hit  mother !" 

In  the  Etschthal,  agricuhure— a  most  ar* 
duous  occupation  upon  the  steep  and  rugged 
mountain  sides — is  diligently  practised;  and 
the  peasantry  are  supported  under  ihe  fa- 
tigue by  good,  or  at  least  abundant,  living. 

'*A11  the  flesh  meat  they  eat  is  smoked, 
and  their  bread,  resembling  ship-biscuit,  is 
baked  in  quantities  to  supply  several  weeks' 
consumption.  They  take  hve  meals  a  day, 
at  dinner  and  supper  eating  this  smoked 
meat,  and  drinking  wine  freely.  Even  the 
servants  are  allow^  two  quarts  of  wine  dai- 
ly,  and  more  in  mowing  time  and  harvest. 
Their  other  meals  consist  chiefly  of  chest- 
nuts, other  nuts  and  excellent  fruit,  in  which 
they  carry  on  an  acUve  trade.  Vegetables 
are  little  used,  with  the  exception  of  salad 
and  garlic 

**  The  chidf  diversion  of  the  Tyrolese  here, 
as  throughout  the  whole  country,  is  shooting. 
Prom  childhood  it  is  their  delight.    Young 
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boys  are  seen  immfaig  aboot  with  loaded 
fire-^urms,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  accidents 
are  not  more  frequent.  On  Sundays  the  lads^ 
instead  of  repairing  to  the  wine-house,  climb 
the  mountains  with  their  guns  to  shoot  birds 
and  squirrels.  Their  love  for  this  sport  has 
here  nearly  extirpated  the  larger  ^me,  but 
in  the  higher  glacier  valleys  there  la  no  lack 
of  wolves  and  bears.  The  frequent  shooting 
holidays  have  here  more  the  character  of  a 
serioas  exercise  than  of  a  pc^ular  amuse*, 
ment — so  different  is  the  character  of  the 
Southern  from  that  of  the  Northern  Tyrol- 
Bse." 

We  are  now  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  home  of  the  peasant-iiero,  Hofer,  who 
fills  two  chapters,  to  German  readers,  and 
eke,  we  must  say,  to  ourselves,  interesting 
chapters  of  the  book  before  us.  But,  as  we 
apprehend  the  warm  sympathy  once  awak- 
ened by  the  Tyrolese  episode  in  the  Napo- 
leon wars  has,  in  this  country,  long  since 
died  away,  we  shall  r^rain  our  inclination 
(a  extract,  and  briefly  mention  what  appears 
to  us  newert  and  moal  lemarkable. 

The  men  of  the  Passeyerthal,  whksh 
opens  into  the  Etschthal,  are,  we  are  told, 
th^  tallest,  stoutest,  and  handsomest  of  the 
Tyrolese.*  But  they  are  rude,  and  not  in- 
dustrious; preferring  the  occupations  of 
herdsmen  and  carriers  to  the  labors  of  the 
fiekl.  What  work  of  the  latter  kind  they 
do  perform  is  seasoned  by  danger,  being  the 
cutting  of  grass  for  their  cattle  upon  inac 
cessibTe  points  of  the  mountain,  to  which 
they  are  let  down  by  ropes  ;  in  this  opera- 
tion death  by  a  fall  is  neither  an  uncommon 
occurrence,  nor  much  thought  of. 

One  of  these  Passeyerthalers  was  An- 
dreas  Hofer,  who  dwelt  with  his  wife  and 
family  in  his  patrimonial  publichouse  Am 
Sandf  (meaiiing,  on  the  stony  bank  of  the 
Passer,)  whence  his  title  of  the  Sandwirth 
or  Sand-landlord.  But  a  wine-house  in  this 
remote  valley  is  most  unlike  a  London  gin- 
palace.  Hofer  found  it  little  profitable,  and, 
buying  a  couple  of  horses,  added  the  busi< 
ness  of  a  carrier  to  that  of  a  publican.  He 
was,  we  are  told,  an  honest  and  devout  man, 
not  very  intelligent,  and  much  addicted  to 
eccentricity,  one  mark  of  which  was  letting 
his  beard  grow;  and  he  was  not  much 
thought  of  in  the  valley.  At  the  moment  of 
the  general  rising  against  french  invasion 
Hofer  was  forty  years  of  age,  and  we  re- 
gret  to  add  that  his  old  neighbors  attribute 
much  of  the  alacrity  with  which  he  took  the 
lead  in  an  enterprize  avowedly  almost  despe- 
rate to  the  circumstance  of  his  own  aflhirs 
being  equally  desperate.     His  success  as  a 


mflitary  commander  Lewald  ascribes,  seem- 
ingly upon  Tyrolese  authority,  solely  to  his 
frank  courage,  disinterested  zeal,  simplicity 
of  heart,  and  striking  appearance,  to  which 
last  his  flowing  beard  mainly  contributed. 

We  here  find  a  new  version  of  the  betray- 
al of  Hofer  to  the  French,  in  the  Alpine 
shealing  where,  for  weeks  after  the  complete 
subjugation  of  his  country,  he  lurked,  resist- 
ing advice  of  friends  and  imperial  invitations 
to  fly  from  the  neighborhooa  of  his  all-pow- 
erful enemies  to  the  safety,  the  kindness,  and 
the  rewards  awaiting  him  at  Vienna.  All 
writers  upon  the  subject  have  imputed  this 
act  of  base,  of  not  to  be  palliated,  treachery 
to  the  priest  Donay.  Lewald  says,  that  in 
the  Tyrol  he  is  unanimously  acquitted  ;  the 
most  received  opinkm  being,  that  a  Passey- 
erer,  Hofer's  private  enemy,  having  accident- 
ally discovered  his  retreat,  betrayed  him. 
Others  however,  as  a  herdsman  and  a  beg- 
gar, lie  under  some  suspicion ;  and  the  jour- 
nal  of  a  well-educated  man,  who  acted  as  se- 
cretary to  Hofer  during  his  brief  period  of 
authority,  names  Joseph  Ra^l,  a  peasant, 
not  of  the  best  repute,  as  the  traitor.  As 
the  writer  was  with  Hofer  at  the  time  of  his 
capture,  this  should  be  conclusive  authority. 
We  regret  the  necessity  we  are  under  of 
briefly  dismissing  this  journal,  which  is  inte- 
resting from  the  strong  affection  it  discovers 
on  the  part  of  the  journalist  to  his  peasant- 
chief,  and  its  record  of  his  own  anguish  from 
the  moment  he  was  separated  from  Hofer, 
upon  the  announcement  of  the  latter's  doom, 
until  its  execution.  But  to  give  it  due  effect 
would  require  ample  extracts,  and  for  such, 
the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already 
run  allows  us  no  scope. 

Hofer's  family  was  ennobled  and  liberally 
pensioned  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  But 
the  widow,  now  Frau  von  Hofer,  still,  in  ho- 
nor of  her  husband's  memory,  keeps  his  Sand 
publichouse,  which,  out  of  her  pension,  she 
has  redeemed  from  his  creditors,  and  mana- 
ges  by  means  of  her  son-in-law.  There 
Lewald  saw  her. 

The  grand  new  miUtary  road  from  the 
Tyrol  into  the  Valteline,  which  passes  over 
a  higher  mountain  than  any  other  European 
road,  and  compared  to  which  Lewald  deems 
the  Simplon  road  insignificant,  has  been  al- 
ready described  ;♦  wherefore,  although  our 
author's  be  the  liveliest  and  most  graphic  de- 
scription of  it  that  we  have  seen,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  saying  that  it  is  now 
completed  in  such  a  substantial  manner  as 
promises  utility  and  durabiUty ;  and  that  its 
creation  has  brought  the  county  of  Bormio, 


*  A  somewhat  simiUr  raperiative  «haMoter  if 
previous  givon  to  the  Zillertfaaisn. 


♦  See  F.  CI.  R.  Vol  XII. 
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With  its  romantic  beauties  and  its  mineral 
springs,  into  the  living  world. 

We  iio  not  know  that,  in  the  whole  of  these 
sketches  of  the  Tyrol,  wo  have  found  any 
thing  more  characteristic  of  its  natives,  more 
clearly  indkmting  for  what  military  purposes 
they  are,  and  fbr  what  they  are  not,  fit,  than 
the  following  picture  of  the  spirit,  demeanor, 
and  discipline  of  the  national  guard. 

t  **  During  the  evening  promenade  we  saw 
the  Mais  national  guard  exercise— it  was  a 
comical  affiiir.  The  poor  commandant  could 
not  maintain  any  sort  of  order.  Whilst 
marching,  the  men  would,  whenever  the  fan- 
cy took  them,  make  the  most  extraordinary 
leaps  and  springs,  hurraing,  and  cracking 
their  fingers  as  all  Tyrolese  do  to  express 
joy.  So,  when  all  the  valleys  sent  their  com- 
^mies  of  sharp-shooters  to  defile  before  the 
£mperor  at  Innsbruck,  it  was  impossible  to 
restrain  the  gambols,  waving  of  hats,  and  hur- 
f^ing  in  the  ranks.  The  troops  marched  with 
Unobjectionable  propriety  till  thev  came  under 
the  castle  balcony,  where  stood  the  Emperor  : 
but  then  a  vertigo  of  rapture  seized  them  all. 
The  commandant,  who  was  usually  a  stately 
old  gentleman,  cut  the  first  caprioles;  his 
men  followed  his  example.  No  one  who  has 
not  seen  their  leaps  right  up  into  the  air,  can 
conceive  the  effect  of  Ibe  scene ;  the  legs,  au- 
tomaton-like, yet  with  incredible  rapidity, 
drawn  up  close  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
then  striking  out  behind,  whilst  the  hands  are 
clapped,  first  below  the  hips,  then  above  the 
head,  or  else  swing  the  hats  on  high.  This, 
performed  in  military  array  in  lieu  of  pre- 
senting arms,  cannot  but  be  irresistibly  comic. 
Luckii^,  the  good-natured  fellows,  instead  of 
takine  it  amiss  if  Vou  laugh  at  them,  laugh 
heartily  with  you." 

We  perceive  that  we  must  hasten  to  con- 
clude ;  yet  two  more  Alpine  characteristics 
irresistibly  seize  our  fancy  and  urge  on  our 
pen.  The  first  we  will  narrate  with  all  con- 
venient brevity.  It  is  the  tale  of  an  ova* 
lanche  that  buried  five  brothers  and  sisters, 
in  their  cottage,  under  a  mass  of  snow.  The 
monks  of  Stams,  whose  servants  they  were, 
sent  another  brother  to  provide  for  the  deli- 
verance of  his  family.  During  three  days, 
incessantly  recurring  snow-storms  and  ava- 
lanches foiled  every  efforU  At  length,  after 
lying  eighty-two  hours  in  this  cold  tomb, 
three  of  the  five  sufferers  were  dug  out  alive. 
They  seem  pot  to  have  been  much  frighten, 
ed  or  distressed,  nor  to  have  found  the  time 
long;  in  fact  to  have  been  almost  constantly 
asleep.  The  brother  said  he  could  have  lain 
so  for  ever.  But  he  was  frozen  to  a  degree 
that  produced  mortification,  of  which  within  a 
few  days  he  died.  Two  sisters  recovered, 
and,  for  aught  we  know,  are  still  alive. 

The  other  is  a  verv  simple  account-  of  the 
first  founding,  in  1886,  of  the  first  fraternity 


and  hospital  for  the  rescue  of  traveUers-  kxt 
in  Alpine  snows ;  and  in  very  truth  we  can- 
not forbear  giving  part  of  the  single-hearted 
founder's  own  statement,  in  spite  of  its  not 
always  being  perfectly  logical. 

•«I,  Heinrich  FSndelkind  (Foundling.)  My 
father,  he  who  found  me,  was  the  Mayor  of 
Kempten  and  was  ruined  by  suretiship.  He 
had  nine  children,  of  whom  I,  Heinrich  FOn- 
delkind,  was  the  tenth.  Then  he  pnwosed  to 
us  to  go  to  service.  ....  Then  1,  Heia- 
rich  Fiindelkind,  was  hired  by  Jaklein  ober 
Rein  to  herd  cattle,  and  the  first  year  they 
gave  me  two  gulden.  There  did  1  live  with 
this  Jaklein  ten  years ;  and  there  did  I  go  with 
him  to  church  in  the  winter,  and  carry  his 
sword.  And  there  were  brought  in  the  bodies 
of  many  people  who  had  perished  in  the 
snow  on  the  Arlbert,  whose  eyes  and  throats 
the  birds  had  eaten.  And  that  moved  me, 
Heinrich  Fiildelkind,  so  deeply,  that,  as  I  had 
earned  fifteen  gulden^  there  did  I  cry  out  and 
spoke,  Would  any  body  take  my  fifteen  gvU 
den  and  make  a  beginning  on  the  Arlberg,  to 
try  to  save  people  from  being  lost  in  the  snow  ! 
That  would  nobody  do— and  then  did  I  take 
Almighty  God  for  my  helper,  and  the  dear 
Lord,  St.  Christopher,  who  is  a  great  help  in 
time  of  need,  ana  I  began  with  the  fifteen 
gulden  that  I  had  earned  with  shepherd's 
crook  in  the  service  of  Jaklein  ober  Rein ; 
and  there,  the  very  first  winter,  did  I  save 
seven  men's  lives  with  these  blessed  alms. 
Since  this  oftentimes  have  God  and  honora- 
ble men  helped  me,  and  I  have  saved  fifty 
people's  lives.  And  this  be|pnning  did  I  make 
Anno  Dei  MCCC  octuageetmo  Vflo  in  die  Jo- 
hannie  Baptists  J* 

This  unpretending  humanity  met  with  the 
encouragement  it  deserved.  Duke  Leopold 
of  Austria  and  other  princes  afforded  Henry 
Foundling  the  requisite  aid,  associated  them, 
selves  with  him  in  his  philanthropic  schemes, 
and  an  hospital  similar  to — rather  the  proto. 
type  o^— St.  Bernard's  was  founded  for  the 
preservation  of  human  life. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  and  even 
printed,  we  have  received  another  work  upon 
the  Tyrol,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  two 
works,  the  one  being  a  translation  of  the 
other.  They  are,  AnsichUn  von  (Views  of) 
Tyroly  nach  Original  i^kixxen  der  Frau  von 
hsefj  gezeichnet  von  T.  AUom, — and  Vues 
du  Tyrol^  deeign^espar  7.  AUom  d*apris  les 
esquiesses  de  Madame  von  hser^  both  publish- 
ed  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Black  and 
Armstrong.  One  chief  reason  for  adding  a 
mention  of  these  two  volumes,  really  is  the 
beauty  of  the  views,  which  might  tempt  any 
one  to  folk>w  the  example  ol  our  friend  Le- 
wald,  and  beg,  borrow,  or  hire  a  Tyrolese 
castle  for  a  summer's  sojourn.  Anoong  the 
views  is  one  of  Fragsburg.  In  other  re. 
spectsthe  Views  are  not  works  of  such  am. 
bitious  pretensions  as  Lewild's  7^.    They 
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do  jDOt  in  the  saoie  Baaimer  introduce  us  to 
intimate  companionship  with  the  Tyrolese,  as 
thoy  fight  and  dance,  and  live  and  breathe ; 
but  besides  exemplifying,  graphically,  many 
of  Lewald's  descriptions,  the  works  afibrd 
much  historical  and  statistical  information 
oonceming  that  mountain-land,  and  are  cal- 
culated  to  guide  the  Tyrolese  tourist  agreea- 
bly and  usefully  upon  his  way  by  not  only 
pointing  out  and  describing  what  he  is  to  see, 
but  recording  the  historical  associations  ap- 
pertaining to  the  different  scenes. 


Aet.  IV. — 1.  Der  Begleiter  auf  der  Do^ 
naufahrt  von  Wten  his  xttm  sckwarzen 
Metre ;  mit  hesanderer  Rucksichi  auf  die 
hestehsnie  DampfscUff-fahri  atif  diesem 
Flusse.  Von  Johann  Hehl.  (The  Com- 
panion in  a  Voyage  down  the  Danube, 
from  Vienna  to  the  Black  Sea,  with  parti- 
cidar  Reference  to  the  Steam  Navigation 
on  that  River.)     Wien,  18^. 

2,  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Steam 
Navigation  to  Indioy  with  the  Minutes  of 
'Evidence.    Appendix  and  Index. 

Tbb  following  paragraph,  extracted  from  the 
Ti$nes  of  November  the  10th,  will  at  once  de- 
monstrate the  pressing  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject we  have  taken  in  hand,  and  constitute  a 
lext  or  key-note  to  the  tenor  of  the  argu- 
ments, by  which  we  mean  to  be  guided  in 
pursuing  this  investigation. 

**  STEAM  NATIGATIOIC  10  INDIA. 

«<  The  Kyle  takes  home  1539  additional  sig- 
natures to  declarations  in  favor  of  the  steam 
petition,  from  twenty-seven  places  in  the  Mo- 
fussil,  making  in  all  4090  signatures  from  83 
places,  of  which  2823  are  the  signatures  of 
Ekiropeans,  and  1267  of  natives.  Adding 
these  to  the  names  on  the  petition,  we  have  a 
total  number  of  7682— «  pretly  good  testimony 
of  the  general  feeling  on  this  side  of  India. — 
Ckdcuiia  Paper,  June  10. 

"The  overland  conveyance  that  left  Eng- 
land June  1st,  arrived  at  Bombay  about  July 
16th,  or  in  somewhere  about  forty-five  days; 
and  the  Parkfield,  which  left  Bombay  July 
28th,  has  brought  home  answers  to  the  letters 
forwarded  hence  June  Ist." 

From  the  Literary  Gazette  of  November 
the  5th. 


"  Grain,  Coast  of  Arabia,  Persian  Gulf, 

'  July  27, 1886. 

"The  last  place  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  you  f^om  was  Annah  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  then  derived  a  melancholy  in- 
teiest  fh>m  the  recent  loss  of  the  Tigris.    I 


had  the  misfortune  to  be  left  behind  at  the 
departure  of  the  steamer,  and,  being  without 
arms,  was  robbed  and  maltreated.  In  the 
Semloon  we  met  with  thieves  upon  a  small 
scale,  and  ingenious  thieves  too.  I  reeret 
that  I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  relate 
some  of  their  exploits,  and  the  watchful  night- 
work  which  they  gave  us.  We  had  an  un- 
fortunate rencontre  with  the  natives  not  far 
below  the  marshes  of  Semloon  ;  there  is  rea- 
son to  hope,  without  much  injury  being  done, 
although  it  is  surmised  that  some  of  them  fell 
victims  to  their  savage  obstinacy.  We  ar- 
rived  at  Bassorah  June  l&th." 

A  very  few  words  by  way  of  preface  to  the 
inquiry  are  necessary:  The  report  of  the 
committee  on  steam  navigation  to  India, 
which  heads  the  present  paper,  was  published 
at  the  end  of  18.34.  It  is  admirable  in  every 
respect,  and  unftes  a  wcll-digested  amount  of 
political  and  commercial  information,  with 
an  extent  of  scientific  and  antiquarian  disqui- 
sition, which  readers,  who  are  not  in  the  ha. 
bit  of  perusing  the  various  bulky  documents 
published  by  Mr.  Hansard  in  the  form  of  par. 
liam^ntary  reports,  would  not  be  hTcely  to  an. 
ticipate. 

We  may  indeed  say  of  this  parliamentary 
report,  that  it  was  most  umqw  m  one  respect, 
for  it  unites  the  "  utile  et  dulce ;"  amusement 
with  information.     Since  the  publication  of 
the  above  report,  the  subject  has  by  no  means 
slept ;  the  consequences  of  the  report  may 
indeed  be  said  to  be  in  operation  up  to  the 
very  time  that  we  are  wnting.     One  of  its 
results  was  (he  steam  expedition  of  Captain 
Chesney,  who  appears,  by  the  Yndst  repent 
accounts,  to  have  arrived  at  Bas&orah,  and 
thereby  proved  the  practicability  of  reaching 
India  by  the  line  of  the  Euphrates.     The 
subject  has  been  farther  kept  alive  by  the 
ocular  testimony  and  rehorts  of  recent  trav- 
ellers in  the  East.     Petitions  from  the  vari- 
ous presidencies  of  India  comprehending  4 
or  6000  signatures,  consisting  of  British  resi. 
dents  as  well  as  of  native  merchants,  with  a 
view  of  being  laid  before  pariiament  during 
the  last  session,  reached  this  country  a  few 
days  after  its  prorogation.     The  subject  was 
subsequently  to  that  period  again  brought  be- 
fore the  public  in  an  efficient  manner  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  at  the  recent  meeiuig  at  Bristol  of 
the  "British  Scientific  Association."    The 
speech  of  the  learned  doctor  was  luminous 
and  argumentative.     It  was  at  once  erudite 
and  business-like ;  and,  although  we  do  not 
concur  with  all  the  inferences  of  the  learned 
doctor,  we  regret  that  the  public  has  not  been 
enabled  to  perform  a  proper  judgment  of  the 
merits  of  his  speech,  from  a  corrected  re- 
port of  it*  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.     The 


*  TIm  report  of  the  speech  in  the  momiiig  papers 
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two  paragraphs  with  which  we  have  design- 
edly commeDced  this  article— inasmuch  as 
one  relates  to  the  Euphrates  line,  the  other 
to  the  Red  Sea  line  of  steam  communication 
with  India — ^bring  the  history  of  this  import- 
ant  inquiry,  and  of  the  first  fruits  of  its  prac- 
tical application  down  to  the  most  recent  pe- 
riod ;  we  may  indeed  say  down  to  the  period 
when  we  write.  A  practical  result  has  al- 
ready attended  the  experiment  on  both  lines ; 
although  we  believe,  and  shall  have  to  show, 
that  grave  and  important  distinctions  must 
be  drawn  between  the  actual  and  eventual 
results  which  have  attended,  or  are  likely  to 
attend,  the  experimental  employment  of  each. 
The  status  quo^  as  regards  the  circumstances 
of  the  double  experiment,  may  thus  be  briefly 
stated.  Captain  Chesney,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  era  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the 
Ekiphrates  line  was  the  common  route  of 
'i  British  merchandize  to  India,  has,  with  con- 
siderable delay,  and  with  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  two  steamers  (the  Tigris)  employed  in 
the  expedition,  re-opened  the  ancient  com- 
munication, and  descended  "  the  great  river" 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  So  much  for  the  Eu- 
phrates line.  The  success  of  the  communi- 
cation by  the  Egyptian  line  is  clearly  and 
succmctly  stated  by  the  editor  of  the  paper, 
from  which  we  have  copied  the  other  report. 
It  is  briefly  this,  that  communications  from 
England  to  Bombay  have  been  made  in  forty- 
five  days ;  and  answers  have  been  returned 
from  Bombay  to  England  in  ohe-third  more 
than  the  same  short  period,  allowing  twelve 
days  for  the  local  distribution  of  packages  or 
letters,  and  for  the  replies  of  the  party  to 
whom  they  were  consigned.  When  we  re- 
flect that  ten  months  have  been  consumed  in 
the  same  alternate  communication,  which  has 
been  here  eflected  in  120  days  (and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  adequate  organization 
would  limit  the  passage  both  ways  to  90  days,) 
we  need  not  add  another  word  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  success  of  the  experiment  by 
the  Egyptian  route,  or  to  enforce  the  con- 
cluding commentary  of  the  writer,  from  whom 
we  have  borrowed  the  report,  by  expressing 
oar  conviction  that  something  must  be  im- 
mediately done,  either  by  the  Bast  India 
Company,  by  the  government,  or  by  both. 
The  subject  must,  at  all  events,  form  one  of 
the  earliest  questions  for  discussion  at  the 
OToning  of  the  next  session  of  pariiament. 
The  petitioners  have  a  case  of  the  strongest 
kind  made  out  for  them,  by  the  very  circum- 
stances which  characterized  the  delayed  con- 
veyance  of  their  petitions  to  this  country. 


was  BO  slovenly  at  greatlv  to  deteriorate  firom  its  ef- 
fect, eepedally  ae  regarded  aome  of  its  topographical 
details* 


The  accelerated  conveyance  of  forty-five 
da3rs  to  Bombay  was  principally  caused  by  a 
steamer  being  ready  at  Suez,  to  receive  the 
communications  which  quitted  this  countiy 
on  June  1st.  The  delay  of  the  above-named 
petitions  to  pariiament  till  after  its  proroga- 
tion arose  from  there  being  no  steamer  ready 
on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  the  h'ne,  to  keep 
np  the  unbroken  chain  of  communication 
with  this  country.  We  should  add  to  the 
preceding  brief  statement  of  facts  the  addi- 
tional fact,  that  all  the  petitions  from  India  re* 
commend  the  communication  through  Egypt. 

The  reader  will  be  aware  that  the  above 
recorded  short  steam  commimication  of  forty, 
five  days  is,  in  one  part  of  the  route,  retarded 
by  an  overland  conveyance.  The  report 
we  have  copied  does  not  state  whether  the 
overiand  portion  of  the  communication  was 
made  by  crossing  the  desert  from  Cosseir  to 
Kenneh,  on  the  Nile,  and  afterwards  descend- 
ing that  river  to  Alexandria  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  or  whether  it  was  made  by  crossing 
the  desert  from  Suez,  on  the  Red  Sea,  to 
Cairo,  and  thence  by  the  canal  of  Alexandria, 
or  by  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  to  the 
same  Mediterranean  point  Whether  the 
one  or  the  other  route  was  selected  is  not 
material,  since  by  both  routes  across  the 
desert  accelerated  means  of  conveyance,  by 
railroad  or  canal,  have  been  recommended, 
and  are  even  now  under  the  consideration  of 
the  appropriate  government  authorities.  The 
question,  however,  is  very  material  in  one 
respect.  It  brings  us,  in  fact,  to  the  gordian 
knot  of  the  whole  inquiry  ;  namely,  the  para- 
mount question — which  is  the  most  practical 
route  for  steam  communication  to  India,  and 
what  are  the  best  means  for  imparting  addi. 
tional  celerity  and  security  to  the  superior 
advantages  predicable  or  demonstrable  of  that 
route! 

There  are  three  available  routes  for  steam 
communication  with  India ;  the  first  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  second  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  third  by  die  Red  Sea.  We  be- 
lieve  we  may  fairly  facilitate  the  inquiry  by 
disencumbering  it  of  any  comparative  inves- 
ligation  of  the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  only  voyage  attempted  by  stoam 
round  the  Cape  must  be  pronounced  a  failure, 
as  regards  acceleration,  but  not  as  regards 
mere  practicability.  It  was  made  by  the 
Enterprize  steamer;  118  days  were  con- 
sumed in  the  attempt,  but  of  those  only  sixty- 
four  were  worked  by  steam.  The  Cape 
communication  may,  therefore,  be  for  the  fii- 
ciiitation  of  this  comparative  inquiry  placed 
Jujrs  du  eambat.  We  must,  however,  in  jus- 
tice, qualify  the  above  sentence,  since  the 
undertaking  of  the  Enterprize  was  made 
eleven  years  ago,  when  steam  vessels  were 
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not  so  much  improved  as  fhej  are  now. 
Much  might  be  said  even  in  favor  of  the 
Cape  communication  by  sleam,  (using  some 
other  propelling  power  in  conjunction  with 
it,'*')  provided  we  had  no  other  route  submiu 
ted  to  our  choice ;  and  we  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit thet,  if  it  were  only  a  question  between 
the  relative  success  of  Ci^tain  Chesney's 
experimental  expedition  in  the  Euphrates, 
and  that  of  Lieutenant  Johnson  in  the  En- 
terprise, a  fair  battle  might  be  maintained  in 
(avor  of  the  Cape.  But  the  general  issue  of 
the  question  rests  upon  very  different  merits  ; 
and,  the  first  experimental  expedition  by 
steam  round  the  Cape  having  failed,  we  con- 
sider ourselves  fairly  at  liberty,  in  the  absence 
of  any  second  experiment  during  eleven  years, 
to  exclude  the  problematical  prospect  of  a 
Cape  communication  from  the  present  prac- 
tically comparative  evidence  and  cautiously 
considered  inference. 

We  shall  begin  by  an  investigation  of  the 
route  through  Egypt,  overland  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  only  im- 
pediment which  exists  in  the  way  of  navigat- 
ing* by  steam  the  whole  way  from  Bombay, 
or  Madras  and  Calcutta,  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  Indian  peninsula,  consists  in  the  inter- 
val of  desert  land  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Nile,  or  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean.  This  impediment  subsists 
in  two  places,  as  far  as  the  actual  and  prac- 
tical communication  through  Egypt  between 
England  and  India,  is  at  present  concerned. 
The  two  portions  of  the  communications, 
whether  as  regards  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers, letters,  or  both,  is  either  overland 
from  Cosseir  on  the  Red  Sea  to  Kenneh  on 
the  Nile,  in  the  vicinity  of  ancient  Thebes, 
or  from  Suez  at  the  extreme  northern  point 
of  the  Red  Sea,  across  the  desert  to  Cairo. 

Now  the  practical  question  which  arises 
on  thus  opening  the  subject  is  this :  Can  the 
the  difficulties  which  naturally  attend  one  or 
both  of  those  overland  routes  be  obviated  or 
removed  ?  Can  the  communication  be  ac- 
celerated on  one  or  both  points  by  applying 
to  them  the  power  and  results  of  modern  dis- 
covery— ^by  the  canal,  the  steam-boat,  or  the 
railroad?  We  believe  thit  a  satisfactory 
answer  might  be  given  on  both  heads.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  process  of  time,  improve- 
ments for  accelerating  the  communications 
with  India  will  take  plac^  on  both  lines  of 
route  ; — ^from  Cosseir  and  from  Suez.  Nev 
ertheless,  as  the  route  from  Suez  to  Cairo 
possesses  far  superior  facilities  and  advant 
a^  in  comparison  with  that  from  Cosseir  to 
^nneh,  we  shall,  for  the  accommodation  of 


*  It  ii  to  this  object  that  the  Earl  of  Dandonald 
[Lord  Cochrane]  haf  chi^y  directed  his  attention. 
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the  inquiry,  which,  with  every  degree  of  prun- 
ing, can  scarcely  be  intelligibly  compressed 
into  a  narrow  space,  limit  ourselves  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  principal  point  of  land  tran- 
sit, dismissing  the  minor  point  (the  route  to 
Kennph)  with  a  brief  ndtice  of  its  bearings 
upon  the  main  subject. 

The  extent  of  the  journey  across  the  des- 
ert is  about  120  miles.  This  was  the  track 
by  which  ^hundred-gated  Thebes"  Carried 
on  her  eommereial  communication  with  India, 
and  by  whjch,  beyond  a  question,  she  acquir- 
ed that  enormous  wealth,  the  description  of 
which  would  appear  all  but  fabulous,  were  it 
not  that  some  of  the  evidences  of  its  employ- 
ment remain  in  the  magnificent  and  gigantic, 
but  mutilated,  or  dilapidated,  monuments, 
which  still  bestrew  the  site  of 

**  The  world's  proud  empress  on  the  Egyptian 
plain.** 

Cosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  sea-port  of  that  ancient  metropolis 
of  the  Pharoahs.  It  was  called  by  the  an* 
cienti  Myos  Hormus.  But  Thebes,  in  timet 
subsequent  to  those  of  the  Pharoahs, — at  the 
period  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  government 
of  Egypt, — had  a  port  at  Berenice,  which 
the  late  Belzoni  visited  and  interestingly  de- 
scribed,  and  which  is  200  miles  to  the  south 
of  Cosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea.  This  route  has 
never  been  used  since  the  times  to  which  we 
have  referred,  although  Berenice  appears 
from  Belzmii's  description  to  be  one  of  the 
best  harbors  on  the  Red  Sea ;  and  although 
the  route  across  the  dosert  from  this  port  an- 
ciently possessed  the  advantage  of  sufficient 
water ;  it  moreover  had  the  advantage  of  be* 
ing  2(K)  miles  lower  down,  and  of  thus  avoid- 
ing  a  large  tract  of  the  difficult  navigation  of 
the  Red  Sea  during  ifie  periodical  south-east 
monsoons.  Berenice  is,  however,  now  in 
complete  ruhi ;  and  the  problematical  feasi- 
bility  of  restoring  the  route  connected  with  it 
does  not  enter  into  the  present  inquiry.  Cos- 
seir, the  route  from  which  is  still  used,  is  not 
a  good  harbor ;  and,  during  some  winds,  ves- 
sels cannot  lie  in  the  port.  The  road  now 
used  for  transit  from  this  port  to  Thebes  and 
Kenneh,  on  the  Nile,  claims  some  observa* 
tions  at  our  hands.  The  road  seems  to  be 
excellent  the  whole  way,  and  indeed  so  unob- 
structed, that  Mrs.  Lushington,  who  crossed 
it  in  the  depth  of  winter,  records,  with  high 
glee,  the  gratification  of  enjoying  an  exoellent 
Christmas  dinner  at  the  middle  resting-stage 
of  the  journey,  and  describes  the  weather  and 
the  atmosphere,  both  during  the  night  and 
day,  as  bland,  cheering,  and  salubrious. 
Wells  of  good  water  have  always  subsisted 
[about  midway  on  the  route;  it  has,  more- 
lover,  been  stated,  in   Mcent  letters   from 
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Egypt,  that  Endish  engineers,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pasha,  have  been  lately  em- 
ployed in  boring  for  water  upon  other  points 
of  the  same  route,  and  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  several  places  in  finding  water  of 
excellent  quality. 

There  are  some  features  of  this  ancient 
*«high  road  "  of  nations  to  the  wealthy  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  old  world,  which 
inav  well  excuse  passing  observation*  There 
is  the  strongest  reason  to  surmise,  as  it  has 
been  affirmed  in  this  Review  in  the  papers 
on  Egyptian  Antiquities,  that  the  Egyptian 
men  of  science,  who  were  acquainted  with 
many  arts  which  we  have  now  lost,  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  rail- 
road, although  in  minor  details  they  may  not 
have  employed  that  principle  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  modems.     Indeed,  a  single 
glance  at  Herodotus's  account  of  the  level 
causeway  which  they  constructed  in  order  to 
convey  by  machinery  blocks  of  stone  from 
distant  quarries  to  the  pyramids,  while  in  the 
act  of  erecting  those  gigantic  structures,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  their  familiarity  with 
the  mechanical  principle.     Now  we   have 
ourselves  learnt  from  an  enhghtened  friend 
who  has  been  upon  the  spot,  that  "  there  are 
evidences  along  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
route  from  Cosseir  to  old  Thebes,  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  railroad  having  been  applied 
there  by  the  ancient  Egyptian  engineers." 
Mrs.  Lushinglon  and  other  travellers,  with- 
out  seeming  to  be  aware  of  the^  cause,  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  at  the  obvious  artificial, 
ity  of  the  level  which  the  road  occasionally 
assumes.     The  following  evidence  from  the 
report  on  "Steam  Navigation  to  India"  will 
be  found  to  corroborate  the  view  whidi  we 
we  have  just  taken. 


Jan. 


Cosseir  and  Cairo  ?-— I  consider  that  as  one  of 
the  best  lines  of  communication  ;  it  is  gene- 
rally preferred  by  all  the  western  tribes  in 
their  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  1  believe 
it  is  only  two  days'  journey  from  Kenneh  to 
Cosseir." 

Major  Head  examined. 

"  Have  you  been  along  the  distance  from 
Cosseir  to  Kenneh  1 — Yes. 

"Is  that  practicable  for  a  railroad? — I 
went  from  Cosseir  to  Leffayta,  and  from 
thence  I  turned  off  and  visited  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  and  afterwards  I  went  down  to  Ken- 
neh. 

"Is  that  practicable  for  a  raUroadI— It 
might  be  made  so ;  it  is  not  so  at  the  present 
moment,  because  the  rocks  come  across  the 
road  to  a  great  extent ;  they  would  have  to 
be  cut  through ;  it  might  be  made  go ;  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  Manchester  railroad 
overcomes  much  greater  difficulties  than 
there  are  there." 


James  Bird,  Esq.  examined. 

"CcHild  the  road  from  Cosseir  to  Kenneh 
be  made  practicable  for  large  waggons  em- 
ployed  m  the  transport  of  commercial  arU- 
cles  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  NUe'— It 
IS  almc»t  practicable  at  the  present  time  for 
wneeled  carriages. 

"  What  is  the  distance  ?— The  road,  which 
f*J[®^#  ^  2^^^  ^^  ^™  gravel,  situ- 
ateabetween  hillsof  lime  or  sand  Sone.  would 
only  require  a  little  alteration  here  and  there 
at  some  of  the  narrow  defiles.  The  distance 
IS  a  little  more  Uian  100  mUes.  «'~»^« 

Cta^U^  ^^^  ^^"  proceed  to  Kenneh  1— On 

M)id  yoCi  go  by  land  or  water  I--I  went 

?2S!irr"*  ^  ^^^^^  hy  camels,  and  from 

SSSI'of  HiS?"^^  "^"'^  ^^^--«  ^^- 

Thomas  Wtse,  Esq.  examined. 

.««1S  "L^^"'  ^P""^i?  *^*  *  communication 
might  be  more  easily  established  between 


It  must  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Wyse  is 
here  referring  to  a  considerably  protracted 
overland  journey  from  Cosseir  to  Cairo ;  and, 
our  object  being  rather  to  contract  than  pro- 
tract  the  land  portion  of  communication  with 
India  through  Egypt,  it  is  out  of  our  province 
to  enter  into  the  reasons  which  he  adduces 
for  recommending  the  above  route. 

The  remaining  route  through  Egypt  which 
it  falls  within  the  purview  of  this  article  to 
examine,  is  the  route  from  Suez  on  the  Red 
Sea  to  Cairo.  It  will  prove,  like  tiie  route 
from  Cosseir  to  Thebes,  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  not  so  ignorant  as  it  may  be 
hastily  surmised  of  the  application  of  the 
great  powers  of  scientific  mechanics  to  ac- 
celerate commercial  transit,  which  is  the 
peculiar  boast  of  modern  times.  On  the 
contrary,  before  wo  have  finished  our  present - 
investigation,  we  apprehend  tiiat  it  will  be 
made  apparent,  Uiat  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject  of  communication  witii  India  we  have 
litde  to  do  but  to  imitate  their  example,  to. 
tread  in  their  steps,  and  to  recover  the  acqui- 
sitions which  tiiey  possessed,  and  which  we 
have  lost. 

If  there  be  presumptive  evidences  of  the 
railway  principle  on  the  route  from  Cosseir  to 
Thebes,  there  are  unquestionable  ocular  evi- 
dences of  a  ship  canal  on  the  remabing  route, 
which  we  are  about  to  investigate,  from  Suez 

to  Cairo.     Each  metropolis  of  the  country 

that  is  to  say,  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
Theb^  and  Memphis— had  thus,  it  appears, 
an  artificial  communication  with  India.  The 
canal  in  question  is  ascribed  to  Sesoetris,  but 
without  doubt  it  is  traceable  to  tiie  remotest 
eias  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  The  his- 
toiy  of  this  canal  is  curious  and  important, 
not  less  as  a  subject  6f  scientific  and  anti- 
quanan,  than  of  political  and  commercial  in- 
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▼estigadon.  A  few  words  whh  reference  to 
its  ancient  history  may  with  propriety  and 
nsefulness  precede  the  more  practical  inquiry 
as  to  its  modem  condition  and  present  capa- 
hOities. 

Aristotle^  Straho,  and  PHny,  attribute  the 
canal  to  Sesostris,  who  is  now  proved  by  the 
inscriptions  to  have  been  called  Rameses, 
conformably  to  the  tenor  of  the  information 
given  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  Germanicus, 
according  to  Tacitus.  He  has  been  desig. 
nated  by  Champollion  and  others  as  the  se. 
cond,  third,  and  even  fourth,  Rameses  of  the 
18th  and  19th  dynasty  of  Theban  kings. 
They  supply  no  sufficient  authority  for  the 
inference.  To  our  view,  Sesostris  was  the, 
Arst  who  bore  that  name.  But,  setting  aside 
that  minor  train  of  problematical  inquiry,  let 
us  repeat,  thot  it  is  to  the  great  Sesostris  that 
the  distioguished  authors  above  quoted  as- 
cribe the  origination  of  the  canal.  Pliny  and 
Aristotle  state  that  the  canal  was  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  the  Red  Sea  being  found 
to  have  a  superior  level  to  the  Deha,  and 
consequently  to  the  Mediterranean.  Strabo 
notices  the  same  opinion,  but  discredits  it ; 
however,  surveys  which  have  been  not  long 
since  commenced,  and  which,  we  believe,  at 
the  time  we  writer  ore  in  the  act  of  being 
made,  prove  that  this  ancient  opinion  was 
founded  upon  fact.  Herodotus  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  same  canal  ii^  his  book  of 
Euterpe^  (page  158),  to  which  Larcher,  his 
annotator,  has  attached  a  learned  and  elabo- 
rate,  but  inaccurate,  note.  Herodotus  attri- 
butes the  undertaking  to  the  son  of  Psammi- 
ticus-Necos,  (the  Pharoah  Necho  of  scripture), 
who  lived  600  years  before  Christ,  and  not 
less  than  900  years  after  Sesostris.  It  may 
be  fairly  inferred,  therefore,  that  it  was  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  canal  by  Necos  that 
Herodotus,  probably  misled  by  an  inaccurate 
report,  must  have  referred.  He,  however, 
adds,  that  it  was  not  finished  by  Necos ;  but 
he  ascribes  its  completion  to  Darius  Hystas. 
pe»— that  is  to  say,  while  Egypt  was  in  a  state 
of  vasMlage  to  the  Peri<ians.  This  statement 
is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Diodorus  the 
Sicilian.  The  latter  says  that,  in  consequence 
of  fears  being  entertained  that  the  difference 
of  die  levels  above  stated  between  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  might  occasion 
the  inundation  of  Bgypt,  the  canal  was  again 
abandoned.  He  adds  that  it  was  completed, 
or  rather  re-opened,  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Greek  princes  of  Egypt ;  and  Strabo  corro- 
borates his  evidence  by  ascribing"  the  renew- 
ed or  completed  work  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  After  this  period  it  appears  to  have 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay  or  to  have 
been  abandoned.  But  the  canal  was  again 
opened  in  modem  tunes.   The  Caliph  Omar, 


who  lived  a.  d.  644,  re-opened  the  canal,  and 
greatly  improved  it.  He  introduced  into  it 
another  branch,  called  the  canal  of  Cairo, 
which  still  subsists,  and  is  even  used  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Prom  Omar's  time,  the 
navigation  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
NUe  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  consequendy  to 
India,  remained  open  for  120  years.  This 
is  a  striking  historical  fact,  which  cannot  be 
too  much  insisted  on.  It  at  once  meets  the 
question— can  a  water  communication  be 
established  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
India  ?  by  the  response, — ^it  has  been  effected 
in  modern  times  for  120  years,  and  can  be 
effected  again. 

If  this  great  work  since  the  time  in  ques- 
tion  again  rolapsed  into  decay,  the  circum- 
stance  has  not  arisen  from  its  incompetency 
to  produce  the  communication  propc^ed,  nor 
from  any  realized  demonstration  of  danger 
from  the  different  levels  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean.  The  canal,  in  fact,  was 
purposely  obstructed  and  blocked  up  by  the 
Caliph  Motassem,  successor  of  Omar,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  supply  of  com  and  warlike 
stores  to  a  formidable  rebellion  on  the  Ara* 
bian  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  had  possess- 
ed itself  of  Mecca,  and  threatened  to  occupy 
the  principal  holy  olaces  fanatically  rever- 
enc^  by  the  new  Kfahomedan  faith.  The 
work  of  obstruction  made  at  the  time  in 
question  appears  to  have  been  so  effectual, 
that  the  canal  has  never  been  opened  since, 
although  proposals  have  been  repeatedly 
made  to  the  Turkish  government  for  its  re- 
establishment,  and  surveys  have  been  even 
made  l^  that  government  with  a  view  to 
carry  that  propel  into  effect.  The  report 
that  Mohammed  Pasha,  the  present  governor 
of  Egypt,  has  intended  to  re-open  it,  is  a 
matter  of  notoriety.  Whether  he  seriously 
means  to  re-open  it  is  another  question.  We 
believe,  however,  that  some  preliminary  steps 
have  been  taken,  and  indeed  are  in  the  act 
of  being  taken  at  the  present  time,  under  the 
auspices  of  Galloway  Bey,  the  son  of  Mr. 
Gralloway,  the  well-known  common  council* 
man  and  engineer. 

We  resume  the  ancient  account  of  the 
canal.  Having  given  our  authorities  for  its 
ancient  existence,  and  for  the  periods  either 
when  it  was  established  or  re-opened,  a  brief 
report  of  its  ancient  characteristics  and  con- 
dition  will  be  advantageous  to  this  practical 
inquiry.  The  facts  supplied  by  the  same 
ancient  authorities  on  this  head  are  few  and 
meagre,  but  they  are  curious  and  useful ;  and 
they  are  worth  the  trouble  of  gleaning,  sift- 
ing, and  eompressins.  Herodotus  says,  that 
the  canal  was  filled  with  the  water  of  the 
Nile ;  that  it  commeqped  at  Bubastes,  on  the 
Pelusiac  brancbt  and  terminated  at  the  city 
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ef  Patumos  (SuezX — pertmps  the  Hebrew 
Pithom— on  the  Red  Sea.  Diodorus  says 
that  it  extended  from  the  Pelusiac  bay  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  that  it  had  gates,  ingeniously 
constructed,  (query,  Were  not  these  gates 
locks  ?),  which  opened  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing  ships  to  pars,  and  quickly  closed  afler 
they  had  passed.  (Book  1,  sect.  1.)  Strabo 
says  that  when  Ptobmy  Philadelphus  re- 
opened  the  canal,  he  added  to  it  a  double 
gate,  or  lock,  (Euriplust  Book  17,)  which 
afforded  facility  of  transit  from  the  canal  to 
the  sea,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  canal.  Ac 
cording  to  Pliny,  who  of  course  refers  only 
to  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  canal,  which 
commenced  at  the  Nile,  did  not  extend  far- 
ther than  the  Lacus  Amard  (the  bitter  lakes), 
as  they  are  now  termed.  (Book  16,  chap.  29.) 
The  cajaal  in  his  time  was  made  to  terminate 
here,  in  consequence  of  the  above  stated 
dread  of  inundation  connected  with  the  su 
perior  level  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  worthy  of 
lemark,  that  Strabo  says  distinctly,  that  the 
waters  of  the  lakes,  which,  in  conformity  with 
.their  name,  had  been  originally  bitter,  were 
sweetened  by  the  introduction  of  the  Nile 
waters  brought  by  the  canal. 

Let  us  proceed  from  the  above  ancient 
histoid  of  its  formation  to  the  record  left  by 
the  same  ancient  authorities  of  its  dimensions 
and  structure.  The  canal,  according  to  He- 
rodotus,  was  large  enough  to  admit  two  large 
ships  of  war  {triremes)  abreast.  Strabo  con- 
firms this  tesdiQony  by  stating  that  it  was  na- 
vigable  for  the  largest  sailing  vessels  {myrio* 
jihoroi).  In  another  passage,  he  estimates 
its  breadth  at  100  cubits,  that  is  to  say,  150 
feet  Its  breadth  is  estimated  by  Pliny  at  100 
feet ;  but  these  two  writers  were  speaking  of 
two  different  points  of  the  canal ;  and  the 
eiztant  remains  of  it  show  that  it  did  in  reality 
yary  from  100  to  150  feet.  As  to  the  depth 
of  this  ship  canal,  it  may  be  readily  inferred 
from  the  size  of  the  large  sailing  vessels  which 
the  above  authorities  state  to  have  navigated 
its  waters.  Pliny,  however,  leaves  no  doubt 
respecting  this  depth,  stating  precisely  that  it 
was  thirty  feet.  This  fact  proves  that  the 
engineer  who  constructed  the  canal  knew  the 
true  level  which  the  Nile  would  assume  in 
following  the  course  of  it  during  high  water ; 
namely,  twenty-eight  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  As  to  the  length  of  the 
canal,  Herodotus  is  as  precise  as  Pliny  and 
Strabo  in  recording  its  width  and  depth.  He 
says  that  it  required  four  days  for  a  vessel  to 
sail  through  it ;  and  the  canal,  according  to 
rooderiv  measurement,  being  ninety-two  miles 
from  Bubastes  to  Patumos,  this  would  give 
twenty-three  miles  for  a  day's  sail,  which  is 
not  inconformable  with  modem  practice. 
Pliny  is  even  more  explicit^    He  states  that 


the  length  of  the  caaal  Arom  Bubastes  to  the 
bitter  lakes  was  87,500  paces,  or  about  thirty, 
seven  English  miles.  Modern  measurement 
makes  the  same  interval  thirty-nine  miles ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  basin  of  the  bitter 
la^s  may  have  extended  (wo  miles  ftirther 
than  it  now  appears  to  reach,  into  the  valley 
of  Wadi  Tomylat.  (Book  16,  chap.  29.) 

Having  now  gleaned  and  brought  together 
all  the  information  which  can  be  obtained  from 
ancient  authorities  respecting  the  canal  in 
question,  and  given  a  bnef  history  of  its  early 
construction  add  of  its  successive  restorauona^ 
down  to  the  time  of  its  final  abandonipent 
under  the  Caliphate  in  644,  our  next  province 
.will  be  to  lay  before  the  reader,  in  an  equally 
brief  form,  the  most  authentic  account  we  can 
obtain  with  respect  to  its  actual  appearance 
and  condition  at  die  present  day.  The  most 
authentic  and  the  most  correct  account  which 
we  have  seen  of  it,  is  an  abstract  of  the  sur- 
vey  of  the  whole  line  by  the  French  engineer^ 
when  their  countrymen  were  in  possessioa  of 
Egypt.  It  appears  in  conjunction  with  a 
geography  of  the  Isthmus,  in  the  great  French 
work  published  under  the  auspices  of  Napo* 
leon,  entitled  «  DescripHon  de  I'Egypte"  on 
the  resources  of  which  we  have  often  had 
occasion  to  draw,  in  treating  of  the  general 
subject  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  this  Review. 
The  report  of  the  survey  is  at  once  ample 
and  minute,  and  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
pared with  great  zeal,  fidelity,  and  care* 
rractical  engineers  and  surveyors,  who  have 
been  upon  the  spot,  have  informed  us  that 
there  are  a  few  inaccuracies  in  some  of  its 
subordinate  details ;  bul  we  believe  that  we 
are  fully  justified  in  asserting  that,  although 
since  the  period  of  the  French  survey  in 
1799,  much  has  been  said,  and  much  written, 
respecting  this  canal,  little  or  no  fresh  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject  since  then, 
and  nothing  additranal  of  substantial  import, 
anoe  has  been  supplied  in  the  way  of  new 
facts  or  more  correct  details.  We  shall  en- 
deavor therefore  to  lay  before  our  readers,  in 
the  briefest  possible  form,  the  substance  of 
the  interesting  survey, — authenticated  and 
corroborated  as  we  have  described  it  to  be, — 
contained  in  the  official  report  of  the  French 
engineers  to  which  we  have  referred.  We 
gather  from  it  the  following  particulars. 

The  isthmus  of  Suez,  calculating  its  width 
in  a  direct  Ime  from  Suez  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, is  about  seventy.five  English  miles* 
To  the  north  of  Suez  the  isthmus  consists  of 
a  low  bairen  plain,  slightly  broken  by  hillocks 
of  drift  sand  and  pools.  The  plain  rises  to- 
wards  tlie  south,  till  it  terminates  in  moun- 
tainous land,  which  shuts  in  the  gulf  of  Suez 
on  the  east  and  west.  Between  these  ridges 
of  moyntainous  land,  there  eztendcdkectly 
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north  fiDm  Sutt  a  vaUej  oontiBdDg  of  a  hoU 
low  trough,  which  hwn  all  the  marics  of 
Intviog  heon  ooce  the  continued  bed  of  the 
Red&a.  This  valley  extends  directly  north 
to  the  better  lakes,  which,  although  nearl^ry 
at  present,  bear  equally  obvious  marnfof 
having  once  constituted  the  ^ctreme  northern 
limits  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  traveller  gcung  northward  from  Suez 
passes  in  the  first  instance  over  about  onoi 
mile  and  half  of  high  ground,  which  averages 
about  three  or  four  ^  above  the  level  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Having  passed  this  natural  or 
artificial  mound,  which  confines  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  which  interposes  be. 
tween  them  and  the  commencement  of  the 
canal,  he  comes  to  the  first  vestiges  of  that 
great  ancient  work,  which  extend  in  a  direct 
line  due  north,  through  the  trough  or  valley 
we  have  described,  for  thirteen  English  miles 
Mul  a  half.  The  remains  <^  the  walls  of  the 
canal  may  be  distinctly  traced,  with  few  ex 
ceptions,  through  the  whole  extent  of  these 
thirteen  miles.  These  walls  are  from  5  or  6 
to  15  feet  in  height,  and  the  space  between 
them  is  as  Strabo  describes,  as  nearly  as  can 
be,  150  feet.  But  the  bed  of  the  canal  has 
beeen  raised  by  saod  and  earth,  washed  into 
it  by  the  torrents,  and  a  new  and  higher  bed 
has  been  curiously  consolidated  by  natural 
means,  firom  the  efifect  of  calcareous  infiltra- 
tions. But  the  French  engbeers  dug  through 
this  fictitious  bed,  and  fomid  the  real  bed  four 
«  or  five  feet  beneath  it.  They'  there  detected 
the  artificial  composition  employed  by  the 
ancient  engineers  for  retaining  the  waters, 
which  was  found  to  consist  of  a  combination 
of  moist  saline  sand,  earthy  clay,  and  gypsum. 
The  following  evidence,  which  we  extract 
ffcm  the  minutes  taken  before  the  select 
committee  on  steam  navigation,  will  interest- 
ingly  corroborate,  as  we  think,  the  preceding 
somewhat  picturesque  deseriptkHi  of  the  ap. 
pearance  of  the  itInniH  and  its  curious  anti- 
quarian relics. 


Major  ELsad  examined. 

**  Have  you  been  from  Suez  towards  the 
Mediterranean  1 — Not  to  any  very  great  ex- 
tent :  I  went  down  the  bed  of  the  old  canal 
for  some  miles. 

^  But  you  did  not  continue  towards  the  Me- 
diterranean 1 — No. 

^'Have  you  a  plan  of  the  old  canal  1 — I 
made  a  section  of^it.  It  is  very  determinate- 
ly  marked  as  beinff  the  bed  of  Uie  canal.  The 
centre  of  it  is  filled  up  with  pure  sand,  with- 
out any  pebbles ;  and  the  country  and  the 
banks  are  covered  with  pebbles. 

«*  At  what  distance  from  Suez  was  that  sec- 
tion taken ! — I  should  think  ten  miles.  I  rode 
fiiwe  or  six  hours  in  that  direction. 

**Dul  a  Euroyaan  fmginasr  survey  the 


ground  for  the  raUioadl— ¥es  an  Kngliali 
engineer. 

**  Is  |here  ground  for  a  railroad  there  ? 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  a  railroad ; 
the  railroad  is  in  progress  so  &r,  and  I  am 
told  it  is  notified  to  our  minister  there  for  the 
information  of  his  government. 

«*  What  steps  have  been  going  on  1— A  house 
in  the  city  has  been  corre^;K»ded  with,  and 
the  estimates  are  in  progress. 

««  Who  is  it  to  be  done  by  I— The  Pacha  of 
Egypt.  It  must  be  considered  that  coals  will 
be  carried  from  Alexandria  to  Suez  for  ten 
shillings  a  ton  probably ;  I  have  been  over 
the  ground,  and  it  is  remarkably  well  adapted 
for  a  raUroad,  much  better  than  for  a  canal. 

•'  This  plan  is  founded  upon  the  recommen. 
dation  or  European  engineers,  is  itt— It  has 
been  some  time  talked  c^  and  it  is  now,  J  be- 
iieve,  positively  decided  upon." 


The  above  mentiooed  vestiges  of  the  canal . 
disappear  entirely  at  the  point,  where  it  enters 
the  basin  of  bitter  lakes,  which  we  have  df4- 
cribed.  The  sur&ce  of  the  level  of  the  canal, 
throughout  the  thirteen  miles  already  des- 
cribed,  is  fifteen  foet  below  the  high  water 
level  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez.  It  would  be 
quite  dear  that  it  would  fill  at  any  time  from 
the  Red  Sea,  by  merely  cutting  a  passage  of 
a  few  feet  in  depth  through  the  artificial 
mound,  or  dyke,  of  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
and  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
which  at  present  interposes  between  the  ex- 
treme northern  point  of  the  gulf  and  the  mouth 
of  the  canal.  The  result  of  this  trifiing  ope- 
ration, which  might  be  effected  at  any  time 
in  a  few  days,  would  be  that  the  waters  of 
the  Red  Sea  flow  instantly  into  the  bed  of  the 
canal,  fill  it,  and  restore  it  for  thirteen  miles 
and  a  half  of  its  length  ;  and  not  only  do  that, 
but  fill  the  entire  bed  of  the  bitter  lakes,  which 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  canal,  and 
having  in  some  intanoes  a  depUi  of  fif^  feet, 
which  is  in  fact  commensurate  to  the  depth 
of  the  Red  Sea  itself  at  Suez.  By  this  trivial 
operation,  therefore,  one-third  of  the  ancient 
canal  might  be  at  once,  or  at  any  time,  re. 
stored  to  a  state  of  practical  completion. 
Let  us  proceed  with  the  next  division  of  the 
canal. 

The  traveller,  in  following  the  vestiges  of 
its  ancient  course  from  the  bitter  lakes,  thir. 
teen  miles  due  north  of  Suez,  to  which  we 
have  conducted  him,  turns  abruptly  due  west, 
and  enters  a  valley,  which  may  in  many 
respects  be  pronounced  a  region  of  wondersr- 
we  were  about  to  say  a  region  of  historical 
and  antiquarian  romance.  From  the  pic- 
turesque antiquities  which  characterize  the 
course  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  canal, 
and  which  remain  at  the  present  dt^  nearly  in 
the  state  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  great 
Sesostris,  and  proceeding  from  the  basin  of 
the  bitter  IMm  (tba  declivities  of  which, 
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marked  bjr  shelb  and  marine  ddfris  at  the 
highrwater  mark  of  the  Red  Sea  beach, 
record  an  equaHy  striking  fact  of  geological 
antiquity),  the  traveller  enters  a  region  which 
not  improbably  give  the  first  idea  of  the 
« Happy  Valley,"  It  is  a  valley  thirty-nine 
miles  in  length  by  two  in  width,  shut  m  and 
guarded  by  inclement  winds,  and  from  the 
sands  of  the  deserts,  on  the  north  and  south, 
by  two  parallel  mountainous  ranges ;  through 
the  middle  of  this  a  navigable  branch  of  the 
Nile  was  anciently  conducted,  the  vestiges  of 
which,  and  some  of  the  aqueducts  with  which 
it  was  connected,  are  employed  at  the  pre- 
sent day  for  the  purposes  of  communication 
and  irrigation.  The  soil  of  this  val)ey,  con- 
tinually deepened  and  improved  by  fr^  ac 
cessions  from  the  northern  and  southern  ac 
clivities  of  the  two  mountainous  ranges,  is 
rich  and  productive,  though  it  i»  encroached 
upon  on  the  south  by  sands  from  the  desert, 
which  the  rocky  rampart  is  not  sufficient  at 
present  entirely  to  exclude.  What  the  pro- 
ducdveness  this  valley,  therefore,  must  have 
been  in  ancient  times,  when  the  navigable 
canal  which  runs  through  its  centre  was  com- 
plete,  may  be  readily  conceived. 

In  the  centre  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  valley,  between  the  vestiges  of  the  canal 
and  the  rocky  parapet  which  protected  it  on 
the  north,  are  still  seen  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient and  large  Egyptian  city.  The  French 
Mvans  employed  in  drawing  up  the  antiquar- 
ian  memoir,  that  accompanies  Uie  topoff raphi- 
cal  survey  to  which  we  have  refeiTeo,  bring 
together  into  one  focus  a  mass  of  antiquarian 
evidence,  which  leaves  no  part  of  the  subject 
of  their  inquiry  in  shadow  or  in  doubt,  in 
order  to  prove  that  these  ruins,  which  still 
bear  the  name  of  Aboukeshed,  are  the  re- 
mains  of  the  celebrated  ancient  city  of  He- 
roopolis.  No  farther  evidence,  indeed,  need 
be  adduced  to  establish  this  point,  which  is 
as  well  established  as  any  antiquarian  hy- 

K thesis  has  ever  been,  or  neea  be.  We 
ve  described  the  main  features  of  the  val- 
ley ;  the  western  portion  of  it,  as  fkr  as  He. 
Toopolis,  is  at  present  called  Wadi  Tomylat ; 
the  eastern  portion  is  called  Wadi  Sahafayar ; 
the  town  of  Abaceh  occupies  its  extreme 
western  boundary,  at  the  point  where  the 
canal  of  Cairo  reaches  the  valley  ;  the  towns 
of  Mouksar  and  Thaubastum,  and  the  Sera- 
peum,  constitute  a  series  of  separate  emin- 
ences,  which  form  an  eastern  bulwark  to  the 
valley  on  the  sides  of  the  bitter  lakes  and  the 
Red  Sea.  The  western  mouth  of  the  valley 
is  unimpeded  by  any  range,  and  opens  on  a 
level  flat  of  well  irrigated  and  productive 
country,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the 
Delta,  and  its  numerous  canals.  The  valley 
itsdf  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  reotangk), 


thirty-nine  miles  in  length  and  two  in  width, 
enclosed  by  ramparts  of  roek  due  north,  east, 
and  south,  and  opening  due  west.  The 
French  engineers  calculate  that  it  contains 
20^0  acres  (arpenU)  of  rich  and  productive 
soilr  They  state  also  that  it  produces  an 
exuberant  growth  of  shrubs  and  copse  wood. 

Let  us  follow  the  track  of  the  vestiges  of 
the  canal  through  this  valley.  This  second 
section  of  the  ancient  canal  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  valley,  and  is  theiefore  about 
thirty-nine  English  miles  long.  The  canal 
is  entire  in  the  whole  western  half  of  the 
valley ;  in  the  eastern  half  the  greater  part 
of  its  traces,  except  irregular  intervals,  have 
been  obliterated  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
sands.  Where  its  vestiges  are  fully  detect* 
able,  it  exhibits  a  great  increase  in  width, 
the  breadth  extendbg  to  200  English  feet. 
In  its  bottom,  and  at  various  points  through* 
out  its  length,  the  Arab  fieu'mers  of  the  dis- 
trict raise  corn,  and  some  portions  they  em- 
ploy as  reservoirs  for  rain-water.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  canal  is  about  thirty  feet  bek)w 
the  higb-water  level  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
consequently  it  is  exacdy  the  same  level  as 
the  Mediterranean,  and  thiity  feet  beneath 
the  level  of  the  high  Nite  at  Quro.  It  is 
quite  clear,  therefore,  that  water  conducted 
into  this  valley,  either  from  the  high  Nile  on 
the  west,  or  the  Red  Sea  on  the  east,  would 
inundate  it,  unless  regulated  or  conducted  by 
a  canal.  In  order  to  prevent  this  obvious  re* 
suit,  three  dykes,  possibly  of  ancient  con- 
struction, traverse  the  canal  in  lines  due 
north  and  south,  at  Abaceh  and  Serapeum, 
which  are  its  eastern  and  western  points,  and 
at  the  ruins  of  Heroopolis,  idiich  occupy  its 
centre. 

lliere  are  the  best  and  stron^iest  reasons 
for  inferring  that  the  valley  which  we  have 
just  described  was  the  valley  or  land  of 
Goshen,  senietimes  called  the  land  of  Rame- 
ses  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures :  it  is  i^&rmed 
to  bo  so  both  by  the  Septuagmt  and  by  Jose- 
phus.  The  latter  affirms,  as  a  matter  that 
required  no  argument,  and  was  beyond  dis- 
pute, the  identity  of  Heroopolis  with  the 
"  Treasure  City*^  Pithom,  built  by  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  land  of  Rameses  or  Groshen, 
according  to  scriptural  authority.  The  hy- 
pothesis, independent  of  these  evidences,  car- 
ries with  it  the  strongest  probability,  on  ac- 
count of  its  productiveness,  its  dimensk>ns, 
and  its  topograhical  location.  ,  According  to 
the  Hebrew  narrative,  therefore,  thus  illus- 
trated and  corroborated,  we  are  to  infer  that 
it  was  this  valley  which,  during  the  premier- 
ship of  Joseph,  one  of  the  earliest  sovereigns 
of  Effynt  b^towed  upon  a  colony  of  the  pre- 
mier^ brethren,  who  were  shepherds.  The 
reason  for  bestowing  so  munifioent  a  gift 
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upon  tbs  faTorite's  reiativafl  is  clearly  ex- 

Slainedy  both  by  the  biblical  historian  and  by 
fanetho.  This  region,  extending  on  one 
hand  to  Arabia,  and  on  the  other  to  the  lich 
plains  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  Abaris,  at^e 
extreme  southern  point  of  the  Delta,  had 
been  the  favorite  seat  of  empire  of  the  just 
expelled  Arabian  shepherds,  during  the  time 
they  held  Bgypt  id  cruel  and  despotic  sub- 
jection.  TiSy  were  therefore  naturally  an 
"  abomination  to  the  Elgyptians."  So  also, 
on  account  of  their  pastoral  customs,  which 
were  perfectly  hostile  to  the  sacred  and  agri 
cultural  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  was  the 
land' which  they  had  occupied,  including,  of 
course,  its  ricbest  gem,  the  Wadi  or  yalley, 
to  which  we  have  been  referring.  But  the 
Jews  were  also  a  pastoral  family,  and  a 
branch  ^  the  same  race,  and  on  them  it  was 
therefore  natural  te  bestow  this  rich  gift, 
since  in  the  first  place  it  was  unprofaned  in 
their  eyes  by  the  "^  abomination"  of  a  shep- 
herd residence;  and,  in  the  second,  there 
was  this  stroke  of  policy  in  the  gift,  that  by 
this  means  a  branch  of  the  same  family  as 
the  expelled  ravagers, — becoming  lieges  by 
every  tie  of  gratitude  and  interest  to  Eg3rpt, 
— ^were  placed  as  frontier  guards  of  the 
inother  country,  at  one  of  the  most  vulnera* 
ble  gates  and  least  easily  defensible  ramparts 
on  the  sid^  of  Arabia.  It  was  in  this  valley, 
therefore,  that,  when  reduced  to  slavery  by 
the  first  Rameses,  they  built  the  city  of 
Rameses,  naturally  called  after  his  name, 
and  Pithom  or  Heroopolis,  the  ruins  of  which 
remain ;  they  also  probably  assisted  in  the 
construction  of  the  great  canal  of  Sesostris, 
who,  according  to  most  concurrent  opinions 
and  curious  classical  evidences, —  (that, 
drawn  from  the  death  of  the  brother*  of 
Sesostris  at  *^  Heroopolis,  struck  by  a  thun. 
derbolt,"  his  name  itself  implying  an  inunda- 
iionf  is  most  singular,)  —  was  the  Pharaoh 
who,  whetjier  he  perished  himself  the  ac- 
counts leave  doubtful,  pursued  his  rebellious 
Jewish  colony  across  the  Red  Sea. 

It  was  over  this  valley,  therefore,  that  the 
destroying  angel  stayed  his  sword,  when  all 
the  rest  of  Egypt  was  immersed  in  darkness 
and  in  nnourning  for  the  first-born.  It  was 
hence,  also,  that  the  Jews  departed,  in  order 
to  establish  a  new  empire  at  Jerusalem.  Even 


♦  The  blood  of  Typhon,  according  to  mytb^l- 
ogy,  flowed  into  the  Red  Sea  from  tbif  spot.  The 
Serapeam  close  at  band  pointi  to  the  nrst  estab. 
lishment  of  the  hero-worahip  of  hia  brother,  a  king 
drowned  by  an  inondation.  Seaostria,  who  aaaom- 
ed  the  name  and  inaignia  of  Osiris  or  Serapis,  is 
recorded  to  have  been  struck  blind  in  his  old  age ; 
and  his  son  Pheron  is  said  to  have  perished  throaeh 
darting  a  javelin,  that  is  (attempting  to  force)  the 
pjm|M>T  of^an  inundation  of  the  tea. 


the  brief  scriptural  narrative  seema  to  point 
out  the  very  spot,  as  well  as  the  exclamation 
of  the  pursuing  king, — "  they  are  entangled 
by  the  land  and  shut  in  by  the  wilderness." 
Both  parties  would  follow  the  course  of  the 
canal  from  Memphis.  But,  while  the  Phar- 
aoh would  possibly  turn  the  left  flank  of  the 
Jews  by  a  «hort  cut  by  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tainous range  of  the  Wadi,  the  Jews  would 
have  no  resource  but  to  follow  ^  canal  to 
the  Serapeum  at  the  western  exit  of  the  val- 
ley. It  is  almost  clear  from  this  statement, 
and  this  is  the  especial  object  at  which  we 
are  driving,  that  the  bitter  lakes,  which  tra- 
verse the  western  mouth  of  the  Wadi,  con- 
stituted, at  the  time  in  question,  a  portion  of 
the  Red  Sea ;  otherwise  the  Jews,  by  turning 
abruptly  to  the  south  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles, 
would  have  reached  the  canal,  and  have 
easily,  by  that  means,  crossed  into  the  de- 
sert, without  the  intervention  of  a  miracle. 
Our  argument  is,  that  they  must  have  crossed 
that  portion  of  the  sea  now  called  the  bitter 
lakes,  close  to  the  Serapeum  ;  and,  although 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  argument,  it  may 
have  remained  dry  from  the  time  of  the  mi- 
raculous return  of  the  Red  Sea  tide,  caused, 
as  it  would  appear  from  the  statement  and 
from  the  time  (Exodus,  chap.  14,  ver.  21), 
by  an  intenser  power,  given  for  the  occasion, 
to  the  south-east  monsoons  ;  a  *^  strong  east 
wind,"  according  to  that  statement,  ^  blew  all 
night,"  dividing  the  northern  watere  from  the 
southern  waters,  and  making  the  midst  dry 
ground.  This  description  seems  to  depict 
the  actual  topography  of  the  spot,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
south-east  monsoons  still  cause  occasionally, 
on  a  small  scale,  similar  recesses  and  returns 
of  the  tide.  The  former  existence  of  a  north- 
em  portion  of  the  Red  Sea  at  the  bitter  lakes 
is  most  important,  it  will  be  seen,  in  a  practi- 
cal view,  since  it  afllects  the  whole  considera- 
tion of  levels,  and  consequently  the  feasibility 
of  thei  modem  entire  undertaking.  A  brief 
additional  antiquarian  argument  may,  there- 
fore, be  justifiable. 

The  Red  Sea  may  have  extended  from 
Suez  to  the  bitter  lakes.  The  countir,  as 
we  have  remarked  in  describing  it,  exhibits 
the  appearance  of  a  hollow  trough  through- 
out the  whole  interval  of  thirteen  miles  and 
a  halfi  through  the  midst  of  which  trough  the 
almost  perfect  vestiges  of  the  ancient  canal 
of  Sesostris  are  traced.  But  the  probability 
is,  that  this  must  have  been  at  a  far  more 
remote  epoch  than  that  to  which  we  are  re- 
ferring,— an  epoch  during  which  we  shall 
have  little  difiicult^r  in  showing,  as  we  shall 
proceed  with  the  inquiry,  that  the  Red  Sea 
extended  as  far  as  the  Sea  of  Menzaleh, 
trough  a  chain  of  lakes,  the  basins  of  which 
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Are  now  diy,  therebj  rendering  Africa  an 
island.  But  there  is  every  prolwibility  that, 
at  the  epoch  in  question,  the  canal  of  Seso8< 
tris  united  the  nothern  portion  of  the  Red  Sea 
at  Thaubastum  with  the  Red  Sea  at  Mag- 
dolo,  in  the  vicinity  of  Suez.  If  the  colony 
of  Jewish  slaves,  escaping  from  Egyptian 
bondage,  therefore,  according  to  scriptural 
account,  started  at  midnight  from  Pithom  or 
Heroopolis,  in  the  centre  of  the  land  of 
Rameses,  which  they  occupied,  they  would 
in  six  hours,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, obtain  the  first  sight  of  the  Red  Sea 
through  an  opening  in  the  defiles  of  the  val- 
ley, between  the  promontory  of  Thaubas- 
tum on  one  side,  and  the  rocky  eminence  on 
which  the  Serapeum  is  seated  on  the  other 
The  sea  clearly  filled  up  the  interval,  which 
is  now  land,  between  those  promontories,  or 
they  would  not  have  had  the  slightest  difficulty 
of  passing  at  once  into  the  desert.  They 
might  have  gone  from  the  western  mouth  of 
the  valley,  following  the  course  of  the  Nile 
through  the  direct  road  to  Pelusium,  to  £1 
Arish,  the  southernmost  town  of  Palestine. 
But  this  course  their  leader  opposed,  for  rea- 
sons  explicitly  stated.  They  had,  therefore, 
the  only  alternative,  b^  starting  at  midnight 
from  some  central  point  of  assemblage  in  the 
valley  of  Rameses,  which  is  thirty-nine  miles 
in  extent,  to  endeavor,  by  forced  marches,  to 
^ain  that  point  of  the  sea-shore,  where  it 
joins  the  canal  of  Sesostris,  and  where,  of 
course,  it  was  readily  passable.  In  order  to 
efiect  this  object  they  must,  af\er  marching 
due  east  for  twenty  miles,  turn  due  south  at 
the  Serapeum,  and  follow  the  course  of  the 
bitter  lakes  for  twenty-three  miles :  but,  in 
order  to  do  this,  it  must  be  evident  that  they 
would  be  compelled  to  make  a  full  day's 
forced  march.  It  was  however  morning,  ac- 
cording to  the  scriptural  account,  when, 
'*  Ming  up  their  eyes,"  they  beheld  the  pur- 
suing  armament  of  Pharaoh  and  his  war. 
chariots.  Now,  when  he  hurried  their  de- 
parture,  which  it  appears  that  they  instantly 
took,  it  is  clear  that  no  idea  of  pursuing  them 
was  entertained.  The  inference  is,  that  he 
must  have  taken  a  short  cut  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  them,  of  « turning  their  flank," 
as  the  military  phrase  is,  and  preventing 
them  from  making  their  escape  by  reaching 
the  banks  of  the  canal.  The  distance  of 
their  first  march,  by  the  banks  of  it  through 
the  valley  of  Rameses,  cannot  be  averaged 
at  less  than  twenty  miles.  Their  march  must 
have  been  slow,  because  they  were  heavily 
burdened,  and  because,  il  mav  be  added,  the 
easi  monsoon  blowing  directly  in  their  teeth 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  march,  they 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  navigable 
facilities  of  the  canal  in  transporting  a  portion 


of  their  baggage.  They  oodd  nd  be  pie* 
sumed,  therefore,  to  have  got  further  at  day. 
break  than  the  gor^  of  the  valley,  between 
the  high  grounds  of  the  Serapeum  and  Thau- 
bastum,  which,  supposing  the  basin  of  the 
bitter  lakes  to  have  been  filled,  would  give 
them  the  formidable  view  of  an  ejpaiiBe  of 
sea  from  five  to  seven  miles  broad.  They 
were  thus,  as  the  scriptural  account  describes, 
*<  entangled  In  the  wilderness."  The  sea 
was  before  them,  and  mountainous  eminences 
were  on  either  hand.  The  ohject  of  Sesos- 
tris, or  the  pursuing  Pharaoh,  whoever  he 
might  be,  was  to  prevent  their  reaching  the 
canal,  and  to  place  them  in  the  alternative,  of 
either  being  '<  driven  into  the  sea"  or  forced 
to  return  through  the  opening  of  the  vaiiey 
of  Rameses  to  the  chains  and  the  scourges 
of  the  «  house  of  bondage."  The  skill  of 
the  mancBuvre  was  worthy  of  the  military 
tactics  anciently  ascribed  to  Sesostris,  and 
corroborated  by  modem  discovery.  But, 
whether  the  pursuing  Pharaoh  was  he  or  not, 
the  course  he  took  was  precisely  the  same 
which  a  skilful  modem  general  would  take 
in  order  to  efiect  the  same  purpose.  He  may 
have  marched  across  the  desert  from  Bu- 
bastes  to  the  Serapeum,  or  from  Memphis 
(opposite  to  the  modem  Cairo)  to  the  danoe 
point. 

We  have  now  said  all  that  is  requisite  to 
adduce  respecting  three  divisions  of  the 
canal,  viz.,  that  extending  from  Suez  to  the 
bitter  lakes, — that  comprehending  the  basin 
of  the  bitter  lakes, — and  that  which  nms  dae 
east  and  west  through  the  Wadi  Tomylat,  or 
ancient  land  of  Rameses.  The  fourth  and 
last  section  of  this  canal  extended  from  the 
western  mouth  of  the  Wadi  to  Bubastes,  on 
the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  ;  it  was 
about  twelve  miles  long,  and  must  have  mn 
upon  an  unobstracted  level.  But  few  relics 
of  this  porti6n  of  tlie  canal  aro  visible,  the 
country  being  covered  with  annual  floods  of 
the  Nile,  and  with  the  redundant  cultivation 
which  is  their  natural  result.  It  is,  however, 
traversed  by  several  ancient  aqiieducts,  still 
used  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  whidi, 
in  all  probability,  either  constituted  portions 
of  the  old  canal,  or  were  connected  with  its 
line.  But  there  is  a  perfect  branch  of  the 
canal  still  used,  which  extends  from  Cairo  to 
the  Wadi  Tomylat  at  Abaceh,  falling  into- 
the  channel  of  the  old  canal  a  little  t^yond 
the  point  from  which  the  branch  to  Bubastes 
was  anciently  carried  k\  a  north-westerly  di- 
rection. When  the. Caliph  Omar  re-opened 
the  canal,  he  added  the  last  branch,  called 
the  canal  of  Cairo,  to  it,  and  the  branch  to 
Bubastes  was  sufl^ered  to  fall  into  decay. 
Thero  was  this  advantage  gained  by  the 
change, — the  Nile  at  Cairo  was  eight  feet 
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higher  than  at  Bubastes,  and  coDflequemly 
the  navigatkm  could  be  kept  open  ibr  a  much 
longer  period.  Our  opinion  is,  however,  that, 
instead  of  being  the  originator  of  this  canal, 
he  merely  re.opened  it,  and  that  this  Inst  sec- 
tba  is  traceable  to  the  time  of  some  of  the 
ancient  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  Greek,  Persian, 
Roman,  or  native.  The  reader  will  now  be 
able  to  form  for  himself  a  tolerably  complete 
idea  of  the  structure  and  direction  of  the  an- 
cient canal  and  of  its  present  condition.  Fol. 
lowing  the  line  of  its  four  sections  which  we 
bave  traced  out,  he  will  perceive  that  it  as- 
oumes  the  form  of  a  complete  semicircle ;  the 
northern  arc  of  that  semicircle  traversing  the 
Wadi  ToroyJat,  or  valley  of  Goshen,  and  the 
two  extreme  points  of  its  horizontal  dianieter 
resting  on  Cairo  and  on  Suez. 

The  French  $avans  who  drew  up  the  Sur 
vey  published  in  the  ^ArUiquitisde  i^EgypU!^ 
conclude  their  accurate  report  of  the  pres 
ent  condition  of  the  canal  with  a  report  of 
their  suggestions  for  re-establishing  it.  They 
proposed  to  follow  exactly  the  ancient  line, 
forming  three  levels  in  the  four  sections 
which  we  have  described.  The  first  sec- 
tion,  according  to  their  plan,  extends  from 
Bubasles  to  Abaceh ;  the  distance  is  about 
twelve  miles. .  They  propose  that  its  bottom 
shall  be  on  a  level  with  tlie  lower  water  of 
the  Nile,  or  ten  feet  above  the  Mediterrane- 
an, and  its  depth  twenty-two  feet,  in  order  to 
receive  safely  the  full  rise  of  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile,  which  is  here  equal  to  eighteen 
feet.  They  propose  that  the  second  section 
shall  follow  the  whole  line  of  the  Wadi  as  far 
as  the  Serapeum ;  they  propose  the  connec- 
tion of  the  two  by  a  lock,  through  which  a 
branch  of  the  restored  canal  from  Cairo  is 
to  be  united  with  the  main  line.  One  object 
of  this  branch  is  to  cleanse  the  first  two  sec- 
tions  by  letting  in  a  current  from  the  Nile. 
The  third  section  consists  of  the  basin  of  the 
hiiier  lakes.  They  propose  that  this  should 
be  filled,  like  the  two  former,  from  the  Nile 
in  the  first  instance,  and  when  the  inundation 
of  that  river  begins  to  fail,  from  the  Red 
Sea.  Another  lock  would  connect  this  third 
section  with  the  second.  The  lock  is  to  an- 
swer two  purposes  ;  the  water  of  the  second 
secUon,  while  the  Nile  is  at  its  height,  would 
be  two  or  three  feet  above  that  of  the  third 
section,  which  would  of  course  have  the  lev- 
el  of  the  low  Red  Sea  at  Suez ;  at  other  times, 
as  the  Nile  sunk,  the  third  section  would  be 
from  one  to  nine  feet  above  it.  Another  ob- 
ject of  the  lock,  aqpording  to  the  proposal  of 
the  French  engineers,  is  to  prevent  the  salt 
water  of  the  bitter  lakes  from  mingling  with 
the  &esh  waters  of  the  Nile ;  the  basinfuls  of 
water,  employed  in  the  passing  of  vessels, ! 
are  for  the  same  purpose  to  be  discharged 
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into  the  desert  by  a  sluice.  The  fourth  sec* 
tion  would  merely  be  a  restoration  of  the 
ancient  canal  which,  as  we  have  described, 
proceeds  in  a  northerly  direction  for  four- 
teen miles  from  Suez  to  the  bitter  lakes.  Fi* 
nally,  they  propose  that  this  section  shaQ 
communicate  by  one  lock  with  those  lakes, 
and  by  another  with  the  Red  Sea.  The 
French  engineers  do  not  calculate  that  the 
canal,  thus  restored,  would  be  navigable 
above  seven  or  eight  nK>nths ;  and  they  esti- 
mate the  expense  of  the  re-construction,  set- 
ting aside  the  expense  which  would  attend 
the  construction  of  a  new,  and  still  more  im- 
portant branch  of  it  (to  which  we  shall  by- 
and-by  have  occasion  to  advert),  at  about 
jS700,000  sterling.  Theie  is  little  doubt 
that,  if  the  French  had  remained  in  Egypt^ 
and  especially  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  they  would  bave 
carried  their  project  into  efiTect.  The  ex* 
pense,  compared  with  the  magnificent  result, 
is  so  trifling,  that  the  wonder  is  that  it  has  not 
been  carried  into  eflTect  l)efore  now,  either  by 
a  company  having  the  support  of  Mohammed 
Pacha,  or  by  the  Pacha  on  his  own  account. 
That  the  laUer  has  not  carried'it  into  eflTect  be- 
foie  now,  is  generally  understood  to  have 
rather  resulted  from  scruples  as  to  its  policy, 
(as  concerns  his  ownposition,)  than  from  any 
absence  of  feasibility  from  the  undertaking 
itself. 

To  our  view,  the  French  estimate  of  the 
expense  is  considerably  too  high  ;  the  ope- 
rations at  the  canals  of  Farounah  and  Alex- 
andria, are  not  necessary  :  they  take  branch 
canals  into  that  estimate  (namely,  from  Bu- 
bsistes),  which  may  not  be  considered  requi- 
site, and  which,  being  the  only  part  of  the  line 
where  there  are  no  relics  of  the  ancient  ca- 
nal, will  be  accompanied  with  the  greatest 
expense  in  reconstruction.  Again,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  showing,  and  with  no  farther 
view  than  that  of  keeping  the  canal  navigable 
during  the  eight  months  of  Nile  inundation, 
one  lock  and  one  sluice,  instead  of  three  or 
four  of  each,  appear  to  be  necessary.  It 
may  appear  a  startling  and  paradoxical  as- 
sertion to  make,  but  it  is  our  deliberate  opin- 
ion, that  this  was  in  fact  the  structure  and 
condition  of  the  ancient  canal ;  and  all  that 
is  wanted  is  to  restore  the  canal  to  its  an- 
cient, cheap,  and  practical  form«  The  ex- 
pense of  doing  so  would  indeed  be  trifling. 
We  foresee  the  objection  that  may  be  made, 
that  the  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with 
locks  and  sluices.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  they 
were  not  acquainted  with  this  and  with  that ; 
it  is  easy  to  gratify  modem  vanity  with  this 
presumption ;  but  we  have  had  occasion  be- 
fore to  recapitulate  a  long  list  of  Egypdan 
afte^perdUa ;  and,  among  the  rest,  are  soom 
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mechanical  powers  which  we  have  never 
been  able  to  recover  up  lo  the  present  day. 
We  doubt  the  couimon-place  objection,  that 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  mechanical 
structure  of  locks  and  sluices,  and  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  adduce  arguments  for  this 
inference,  which  is  experimentally  connected 
both  with  the  economy  and  the  practicability 
of  the  undertaking.  The  ancient  engineers 
appear  to  have  sought  for  a  perfect  level 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  line,  and  to 
hn.yefu/iy  succeeded  in  that  object.  We  may 
add  another  assertion  to  the  foregoing,  res- 
pecting  the  ancient  knowledge  of  locks, 
which  may  appear  at  first  sight  as  paradoxi- 
cal as  the  former.  So  well  chosen  is  the 
ground,  that  a  slight  effort  of  nature^  or  a 
2ight  expense,  at  any  time,  would  open  the 
communication  in  question.  In  fad  the  coifi- 
munication  has  been  opened  in  an  Irregular 
manrur,  heiteeen  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  this  linCf  within  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  past.  In  1800  the  floods  of  the  Nile 
filled  the  eanal  of  Cairo,  submerged  the  whole 
length  of  the  Wadi,  penetrated  the  Serape- 
um,  and  reached  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Indeed  it  must  be  quite  clear, 
from  the  preceding  investigation,  that,  were 
a  channel  at  any  time  cut  to  the  depth  of  four 
or  five  feet  through  the  mound,  three  feet 
high  and  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  which  in- 
terposes  between  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez  and 
the  northern  and  perfect  portion  of  tlie  an- 
cient canal,  the  wafers  of  the  Red  Sea  would 
flow  into  the  basins  of  those  lakes,  and  pass 
through  the  Wadi,  till  they  reached  the  Nile; 
nothing  could  prevent  it. 

The  water  communication  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean  was 
thus  recently  opened  by  a  mere  efibrt  of  na- 
ture alone  ;  neither  indeed  is  there  an3rthing 
to  prevent  the  communication  being  made 
permanent,  either  by  the  periodical  floods  of 
the  Nile  passing  througn  the  Wadi,  and 
thence  through  the  basin  of  the  bitter  lakes 
to  the  Red  Sea ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  high  tide  of  the  Red  Sea,  afler  re-filling 
the  h^n  of  the  bitter  lakes,  traversing  the 
Wadi,  and  submerging  the  low  lands  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Nile.  There  are  only 
two  impediments  to  either  result, — ^the  three 
transverse  dykes  of  the  Wadi,  which  prevent 
ibe  high  waters  of  the  Nile  from  flowing 
towards  the  Red  Sea — and  the  mound  (arti- 
ficial or  natural)  at  Suez,  of  three  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  about  one  mile 
nsid  a  half  m  length.  Remove  those  dykes, 
make  an  incision  a  few  feet  deep  into  that 
mound,  and  an  irregular  communication 
would  annually  be  established  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  during  the 
time  of  the  high  water  of  the  Nile  and  the! 


high  tide  of  the  Red  Sea.  AU  that  is  requi- 
site  for  a  canal  is  to  render  that  regular 
which  is  at  present  irregular, — to  guide,  con- 
trol, limit,  and  regulate  the  communication. 
We  have  said  quite  enough  to  show  with 
what  scientific  skill  ihe  ancient  engineers  of 
Egypt  selected  the  circuitous  line  of  their 
cansu.  Their  presumed  ignorance  of  locks 
is  worth  a  few  brief  words  of  examination. 
We  perceive  that  a  very  clever  man,  Mr. 
T.  L.  Peacock,  when  examined  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  Steam  Navigation 
to  India,  takes  this  view :  he  says,  in  reply 
to  the  question — 

••  If  the  canal  of  Suez  were  opened,  and 
there  were  no  risk  of  interruptions,  would 
you  still  prefer  the  line  of  the  Euphrates  I — 
The  difficulty  of  the  monsoons  would  still  re* 
main  if  the  canal  were  opened.  The  ancient 
canal  appears,  by  the  best  idea  we  can  get  of 
it,  to  have  been  available  only  while  the  Nile 
was  at  high  water ;  then  the  high  water  of 
the  Nile  was  higher  than  the  water  of  the 
Red  Sea,  which  is  of  itself  thirty  feet  and  a 
half  higher  than  the  water  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  water  ran  oiit  of  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile  into  the  Red  Sea  by  that 
canal  during  four  or  five  months  of  high  wa- 
ter. 

"  Can  you  account  for  that  canal  having 
been  stopped,  when  you  state  there  was  so 
great  a  difference  in  the  levels  ? — I  account 
for  it  simply  by  the  sand ;  it  was  available 
only  during  the  high  water,  it  ran  only  dur- 
ing the  high  water,  and  the  drifting  of  the 
sand  would  fill  up  the  channel  when  it  was 
neglected. 

•*  Would  not  the  Red  Sea  have  run  into  the 
Nile  in  the  low  water,  if  there  was  so  great  a 
difference! — No ;  the  high  water  of  the  Nile 
was  higher  than  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  it 
would  not  run  into  the  canal  when  the  water  of 
the  Nile  was  lower  than  the  Red  Sea ;  the  flow 
then  ceased  alto^ther ;  the  depth  was  not 
such  as  to  allow  the  water  of  the  Red  sea  to 
run  into  the  Nile ;  it  was  a  canal  cut  at  that 
depth  that  the  high  water  of  the  Nile  would 
run  into  it,  but  not  so  deep  as  the  lower  of  the 
Nile."* 


*  It  will  be  Boen  that  Mr.  T.  L.  Petcoek  and 
Maior  Head,  from  whose  eridenoe  we  have  preri. 
ontly  made  an  extract,  both  refer  to  the  design  of  a 
rail-road  proposed  b?  the  present  Pacha  of  Kgypt, 
to^be  either  andertaken  in  conjunction  with  Uie 
design  of  the  canal,  or  separately.  We  believe, 
notwithstanding  the  sanguine  assertion  of  Major 
Head,  that  no  progress  has  been  made  in  it  fur. 
ther  than  the  survey  of  the  ground.  It  was  origin- 
ally intended  that  it  should  follow  the  lino  of  the 
ancient  canal,  which  appears  lo  present  such  extra- 
ordinary  facilities  for  the  undertaking,  by  the  nat- 
ural level  of  the  ground.  Bttt  the  plan  which  wa 
have  seen  takes  a  diflbrent  line,  proceeding  ia 
a  northerly  direction  to  Tyneh  or  Pclusium,  on 
the  Mediterranean ;  that  is  to  say,  from  Suez  to  the 
Serapeum,  and  thcnoe  by  Ras  El  Moyeh,  along 
the  sandy  level  by  the  side  of  the  bitter  Lakes  to 
Dowadar,aBdthenoe  to  Peloaiaiii. 
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The  opinion  here  c^xpresaed  arises  entirely 
from  the  erroneous  presumption  which  Mr. 
T.  L.  Peacock  expresses  elsewhere.  It 
will  he  seen  what  a  va^e  and  unsatisfactory 
answer  the  witness  gives  to  the  acute  and 
straightforward  query  put  to  him  respecting 
the  difference  of  the  level  of  the  two  seas. 
This  is  the  effect  of  people  mystifying  them- 
selves hy  taking  unexamined  or  unproved 
postulates  for  axioms.  The  answer  of  Mr. 
Peacock  is  no  answer :  most  assuredly  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea  vnmid  run  into  the 
NiU  at  low  water,  were  it  not  for  the  easily 
removable  obstruction  which  we  have  des- 
cribed, and  which,  as  we  have  before  hinted, 
we  believe  to  be  an  artificial  obstruetion, 
thrown  up  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  stop- 
ping the  communication  by  the  Caliph  Mo- 
tassem,  who  succeeded  Omar.  The  an- 
cients were  perfectly  aware,  as  much  as  any 
modern  engineers  can  be,  of  the  difference 
of  levels  between  the  two  seas.  This  fact 
being  substantiated,  and  the  fact  of  the  exist 
ence  of  a  water  communication  by  canal 
being  also  demonstrated,  is  it  probable  that 
the  admiraile  mechanists  of  ancient  Egypt 
(as  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be) 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  practical  means  of 
regulating  mat  difference  of  level  ?  To  us 
the  proposition  appears  so  incredible,  as  to 
amount  to  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But 
how  stands  the  fact  1  Pliny  and  Strabo  both 
explicitly  assert  that  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea  were  known  to  be  higher  than  those  of 
Egypt,  and  that  the  design  of  cuttmg  the  ca- 
nal was  at  specific  periods  abandoned,  on  ac- 
count of  that  specific  knowledge.  "  It  was 
feared,"  aaya  Pliny,  "  that  they  wouki  inun- 
date Egypt,  the  soil  of  which  is  three  cubits 
lower  than  the  waters  of  the  sea"  (book  xvi. 
ch.  20).  Diodorus  Siculus  confirms  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  the  same  scientific  know!- 
edge ;  he  says  thtit  Darius  abandoned  the 
completion  of  the  work  through  fear  of  low- 
er Elgypt  being  inundated  by  the  Red  Sea. 

The  inference  of  these  scientific  writers  is 
as  accurate  as  their  statement  of  the  fact ;  it 
constitutes  an  additional  admonition  to  those 
who,  in  the  pride  of  modem  wisdom,  are  too 
ready  to  reject  their  other  statements  re- 
specting  Egyipt  as  fabulous,  because  they  are 
extraoi^'nary.  In  feet,  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea  gulf,  if  irregularly  admitted  in  any 
large  quantity  through  the  Wadi  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  would  inevitably  submerge  the 
Delta :  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  just  fear 
entertained  by  Darius  of  thb  result  that  he 
abandoned  it.  Ptolemy  PhiWeiphus,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  statement,  resumed  it 
(book  i.  sect.  1.)  In  what  manner?  **  By 
sluices  and  gaies,'*  says  the  historian,  **  inge- 
nioualy  constructed,  which  were  opened  to 


afibrd  ships  a  passage,  and  quickly  shut 
again."  We  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
better  ancient  description  of  a  lock  the  his- 
torian could  have  given.  If  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus is  precise  in  his  description  of  a  lock,  Stra- 
bo (book  xvii.)  is  still  nK)re  precise  in  his 
verbal  definition  of  it.  He  says  that  Ptole- 
my constructed  a  euripluSfOT  double  gate, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  an  easy  commu- 
nication between  the  apn,  and  the  canal.  The 
French  engineers  pro]>ose  a  sluice  as  well  as 
locks ;  their  object  is  to  prevent  a  mixture  of 
the  salt  water  of  the  sea  with  the  fresh  water 
of  the  Nile.  It  does  not  appear  certain  that 
the  ancients  aimed  at  this  object,  since  Stra- 
bo says  that  the  waters  of  the  bitter  lakes, 
which  were  originally  salt,  like  those  of  the 
Red  Sea,  had  become  sweetened  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  fresh  water  of  the  Nile. 
Some  intermixture  of  this  kind  could  hardly 
be  nrevented.  But  the  ancient  engineers 
would  be  impelled  by  double  motives  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  same  object  as  the  French, 
— religious  susceptibility  as  well  as  domestic 
necessity.  Now  this  object  they  could  not 
obtain,  except  by  means  of  a  sluice.  On  this 
head  we  cannot  do  belter  than  quote  from  a 
paper  published  by  an  able  engineer,  Mr. 
Charles  Maclaren,  in  the  Edinburgh  Philoso- 
phicaJ  Jmtmal,  substantially  founded  on  the 
French  survey  in  Egypt,  to  which  we  are 
referring : — 

**It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  the 
plan  of  bringine  a  navigable  stream  of  salt 
water  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile  must  have 
been  at  all  times  exposed  to  one  insuperable 
objection.  In  the  Delta,  the  inhabitants  have 
no  other  water,  either  for  irrigation  or  domes- 
tic use,  but  that  of  the  river,  which  would 
have  been  rendered  totally  unfit  for  both  pur- 
poses by  an  admixture  with  the  brine  of  the 
ocean.  A  modification  of  this  plan,  however, 
might  be,  and  prebably  was,  adopted  at  some 
period  of  the  history  of  the  canal.  A  naviga^ 
ble  current  of  salt  water  could  have  been  car- 
ried through  the  desert  to  Pelusium,  and 
thrown  into  the  bay  without  touching  the 
Nile ;  it  would  of  course  have  a  fall  of  twen- 
ty-five feet  from  the  low-water  level  at  Arsi- 
noe.  Now,  by  giving  the  bed  of  the  ca- 
nal, from  the  Ked  Sea  to  the  bitter  lakes,  a 
descent  little  greater  than  three  inches  in  the 
mUe,  and  by  discharging  the  surplus  waters 
of  the  lakes  into  the  desert  by  a  regulating 
sluice  placed  at  the  level  or  mound,  which 
interseas  the  valley  near  Thaubastum,  the 
waters  in  the  bitter  lakes  could  be  kept  at 
aay  level,  from  two  or  three  above  low  water 
in  tho  gulf  to  four  feet  under  it  If  then, 
the  fresh  water  cut  from  the  Nile  was  made 
to  terminate  at  the  north  end  of  the  bitter 
lakes  (the  Serapeum)  instead  of  Arsi  noe,  a 
very  obvious  ail  vantage  would  be  gained. 
Assuming  that  the  water  of  the  Nile,  when  it 
reached  Ariiiioe,  at  the  extreme  height  of  the 
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inundation,  was  two  feet  above  the  low-tide 
level,  it  is  plain  that  the  communication  with 
the  sea  could  be  kept  open  only  during  the 
time  the  Nile  rose  and  fell  through  these  two 
feet,  that  is  probably  six  weeks.  But,  as  the 
level  of  the  lake?,  by  means  of  the  regulating 
sluice,  would  be  fixed  at  any  point,  from  two 
or  three  feet  above  to  four  feet  under  the  low 
tide— that  is,  from  the  extreme  height  of  the 
Nile  to  a  point  six  or  seven  feet  below  it — it 
is  plain  that,  if  the  fresh-water  canal  termi- 
nated in  the  lakes,  the  communication  with 
the  sea  could  be  open  four  months  instead  of 
six  weeks.  The  marine  current  could  occa- 
sion no  serious  difficulty ;  it  would  be  mere- 
ly a  salt  river,  like  the  Hellespont,  in  which 
ships  could  sail  as  easily  as  in  the  fresh-wa- 
ter current  of  the  Nile.  This  hypothesis  is 
submitted  without  any  intention  of  denying 
that  the  fresh  water  was  carried  at  one  pe- 


riod to  Arsinoe,  as  the  French  engineers  sup- 
pose. That  the  plan  here  sketched  was 
adopted  at  another  period  is  not  improbable ; 
that  it  would  suggest  itself  seems  scarcely 
disputable ;  and  it  is  certam  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  either  inconsistent  with  existing 
appearances  or  beyond  the  reach  of  the  me- 
chanical resources  which  the  ancients  pos- 


Undcr  the  preceding  caution  as  to  the  ac« 
curacy,  as  far  as  expense  is  concerned,  of  the 
estimate  (^  the  French  engineers,  we  now 
subject  that  estimate  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers ;  we  must  premise,  that  the  estimate 
includes  a  branch  canal,  to  the  consideration 
of  which  we  shall  thus  naturally  be  led  in 
concluding  this  preliminary  part  of  the  inquiry. 


CANAL  FROM  THE  LINE  TO  SUEZ. 

Francs. 

Digging,  banking,  transport  of  implements,  &c 7,868,000 

Branch  canal  from  the  Bitter  Lakes  to  the  Mediterranean         .        .        .  2,500,000 

Basins,  sluices,  piers,  bridg^  including  l,500,000f.  for  military  works     .  5,600,000 

Expenses  of  encampments,  including  10,000  laborers,  transport  of  provi-  )  ^  oQo  000 

uons  during  four  years,  price  of  ground,  superintendence,  dtc.      •       •  (      '      ' 

17,268,000 


In  English  money 


ADJUNCT  WOEKS. 


je69i,ooa 


Francs. 
4,500,000 
900,000 
532,000 


Canal  of  Cairo — expense  of  re-establishing 

Canals  of  Farounah  and  Chebynal  Konen 

Works  on  the  bed  and  mouths  of  the  Nile 

Canalof  Alexandria— expense  of  re-estabUshing 6,800,000 

Total  sum  required  to  complete  the  navigation  from  Suez  to  Alexandria  .      80,000,000 

.     £1,200,000 


Equal  in  English  money  to 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  estimate  that,  be- ' 
sides  the  reduction  we  havo  before  made  on 
account  of  unnecessarv  adjuncts,  as  regards 
works  at  the  canal  of  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and 
Farounah,  another  large  deduction  of  full 
one-third  must  be  made  on  account  of  the 
branch  canal  from  the  bitter  lakes  to  the  Me-  ' 
diterranean.  The  whole  expense  of  both' 
branches  is  set  down  at  j£601,000.  There ' 
are  greater  facilities  in  coa'itructing  the  ca- 1 
nal  at  the  northern  branch  than  even  the 
western  ancient  branch,  the  details  of  which 
we  have  been  examining.  We  give  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  portion  of  the  proposed  canal 
briefly  and  substantially  from  the  survey  pub- 
lished by  the  French  engineers  in  the  AntU 
quiUs  de  PEgyple.  We  have  described  the 
appearance  of  the  trough  or  valley  extending 
northwards  from  Suez  to  the  basin  of  the 
bitter  lakes.  This  trough  or  hollow  may  be 
traced  nearly  the  whole  way  towards  Lake 
Menzaleh  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  has 
all  the  appearance,  as  we  have  before  sUted, 


of  a  cavity  occupied  at  one  time  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  not  improbable 
that,  at  some  very  distant  period,  Africa  was 
thus  rendered  an  island,  by  the  junction  of 
the  two  seas.  The  facilities  of  constructing 
a  ship  canal  in  this  direction  must  be  obvious, 
from  the  mere  primA  facie  announcement  of 
this  topographical  fact :  in  fact,  from  the  ba. 
sin  of  the  bitter  lakes,  which  terminates  at  the 
Serapeum,  and  the  gorge  of  the  Wadi  Tomy. 
lat,  a  series  of  lagoons,  commencing  at 
Thaubastum,  the  opposite  eminence  of  that 
gorge,  succeed  one  another  in  a  northerly 
direction  through  the  whole  interval,  as  far  as 
Lake  Menzaleh  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Very  little  cutting  of  ground  would  be  requi- 
site to  put  the  series  of  lagoons,  as  far  as  the 
Moditerranean,  in  communication  with  waters 
from  the  lUd  Sea.  A  glance  at  the  map, 
which  accompanies  the  tepographical  sur- 
vey of  the  French  engineers,  is  quite  suflS- 
cient  to  demonstrate  with  what  facility,  and 
at  what  moderate  expense,  a  ship  canal 
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might  be  constructed  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  MediterraneaD.  There  is  no  Daturai 
barrier  interposed  an3rwhere  between  the 
chain  of  lagoons  we  have  described  from 
Suez  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  French 
engineers,  however,  m  the  survey  to  which 
we  are  adverting,  did  not  propose  to  follow 
this  line  precisely  in  forming  a  branch  navi- 
gable  communication  extending  due  north 
and  south  between  the  two  seas :  they,  on 
&e  contrary,  follow  a  line  very  nearly  con- 
curring with  that  of  the  projected  railroad  to 
which  we  have  before  adverted.  We  con- 
fess that  we  are  by  no  means  convinced  by 
the  reasons  which  they  offer  for  taking  tliis 
line,  which  extends  from  the  basin  of  the  bit- 
ter lakes,  at  the  Serapeum,  by  Moukfar,  Ras 
el  Moyeh,  and  Dowader,  to  Pelusium.  The 
section  which  they  give,  in  order  to  exhibit 
the  levels  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Me- 
diterranean by  thb  line,  is  any  thing  but  pro- 
mising. If  it  be  correct,  the  series  of  formi- 
dable hollows  and  eminences  which  charac- 
terize three  parts  of  the  line  would  lead 
the  common  observer  at  once  to  pronounce 
it  impracticable.  But  the  section,  which  ex- 
hibits a  line  of  100  miles,  is  incorrect ;  the 
length  of  the  line  being  given  upon  one  scale, 
and  the  profile  of  the  hollows  and  the  emi- 
nonces  on  another  scale.  The  inaccuracy 
may  be  conceived,  when  we  state  that  the 
disproportion  of  the  two  scales  is  in  the  ratio 
of  fifty  feet  to  eight  miles.  We  retain  our 
opinion  that  the  other  line,  through  the  se- 
ries of  lagoons,  is  at  once  the  most  practica- 
ble and  economical. 

We  mean  to  reserve  our  remarks  on  the 
political  advantages  or  disadvantages  connect- 
ed  with  the  projects  for  opening  a  steam  com- 
munication with  India  till  we  have  examined 
the  rival  scheme  of  steam  communication  with 
India  by  the  line  of  the  Euphrates.  Considera- 
tions of  grave  pohtical  importance  are  indeed 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  both  lines, 
whether  comparatively  or  conjunctively. 
These  considerations  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  as 
important  as  those  which  are  purely  of  a  com- 
mercial character ;  they  may  therefore  be  ap- 
propriately  left  till  we  reach  the  conclusion 
of  this  paper.  Eu  passanlf  however,  there 
will  be  no  irregularity  in  institutiog  a  brief 
comparison  between  the  relative  advantages 
of  the  two  branches,  western  or  northern,  of 
the  proposed  Egjrptian  ship  canal.  We  give 
some  extracts  from  the  evidence  on  **  Steam 
Navigation  to  India"  which  will  be  found  to 
throw  an  interesting  light  on  this  part  of  the 
subject ;  and  for  the  present  we  shall  quit  it, 
with  the  following  summary  statement  of  ihe 
judgment  to  which  we  have  been  induced,  by 
a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence; — 
namely,  that  if  the  balance  of  commercial  ad- 


vantages  is  in  &vor  of  the  western  line 
through  the  Wadi  to  Cairo,  the  balance  of 
politioil  advantages  is  equally  in  favor  of  a 
line  proceeding  from  Suez  to  Pelusium,  in  a 
direction  due  north  and  south  across  the  de. 
sert.  Its  obvious  advantage  would  be,  that  it 
might  be  rendered  perfectly  independent  of 
vexatious  interference  by  the  government  of 
Egypt,  whether  present  or  to  come.  We  mve 
the  evidence  of  Captain  Chesney  first,  smco 
he  corroborates,  from  an  eye-sight  survey, 
the  practicability  of  this  line. 

**  Captain  Cheskxt,  examined. 

**  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  between 
Suez  and  the  Mediterraoean  1 — A  hard  peb- 
bly soil  forms  the  substratum,  and  on  the  sur* 
face  there  is  a  slight  portion  of  light  sand. 

♦•  Is  there  any  verdure  ? — Where  water  is 
underneath,  you  see  a  very  little ;  and  water 
has  since  been  found  near  Suez. 

**  Did  you  see  any  traces  of  the  ancient 
canall  —  Yes,  for  two  or  three  miles  from 
Suez  it  is  sufficiently  distinct. 

••  In  what  direction  is  it? — The  direction  is 
about  north-west  from  Suez  to  Lake  Menza. 
leh.  This  direction  I  take  to  be  as  well  as  I 
can  remember  about  west ;  the  caoal  proba. 
bly  joined  the  Nile  higher  than  where  Lake 
Menzaleh  is  at  present. 

**  It  is  a  hollow  valley,  is  it  ? — Yes,  it  is  a 
hollow  valley,  evidently  artificial,  but,  the 
earth  having  worked  down  to  a  natural  slope, 
it  requires  some  examination  to  be  sure  that 
it  is  not  •natural  one. 

••  What  width  would  it  have  been,  do  you 
suppose  ? — I  did  not  measure  it,  but  I  think 
the  width  would  be  forty  or  fifty  feet,  perhape 
more. 

•♦  Can  you  trace  the  old  canal  for  no  more 
than  three  miles  of  the  entire  distance  1 — I 
do  not  know,  it  was  my  object  to  ascertain 
the  possibility  of  cutting  a  canal  straight  to 
Lake  Menzaleh. 

•*Did  you  anticipate  any  difficulty  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  cutting  that  canal  % 
— Not  the  least.  I  think  it  would  not  require 
walls ;  the  soil  is  firm  enough  to  remain." 

Were  the  ancient  canal  opened  according 
to  the  plan  above  proposed,  with  or  without 
its  northern  branch,  it  would  be  open  all  the 
year  round.  In  that  case,  the  advantage 
gained  would  amount  to  this, — the  eommunu 
cation  between  England  and  Bombay^  which 
now  ocewpies  a  periodj  varying  from  four  io 
six  months  f  would  then  be  accomplished  in  six 
weeks. 

It  will  now  be  requisite  to  consider,  what 
other  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  project  which  is  at  once 
advantageous  and  magnificent ;  since  it  wiU 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  <<  awful  de- 
pendency," of  British  India,  three  timet 
nearer  to  the  mother  country  than  it  is  at 
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present  We  shall  confine  ourselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  simplifying  the  argument,  to  the 
interval  of  the  passage  between  Bombay  and 
Suez.  With  this  object  we  detach,  at  pre- 
sent, from  the  consideration,  the  subordinate 
inquiry  as  to  the  most  effectual  mode  of  es- 
tablishing a  branch  steam  communication 
between  Calcutta  and  Bengal,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Indian  peninsula ;  and  Bombay 
and  Madras  on  the  western.  The  practica- 
bility of  the  communication  may  be  fairly 
taken  for  granted,  since  it  has  been  already 
experimentally  proved.  Again,  for  the  same 
reason,  we  avoid  going  into  any  inquiry  as 
to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  land- 
route  from  Cosseir  to  the  Nile.  That  route 
will  probably,  at  no  distant  time,  come  into 
conjoint  operation  with  the  grand  route  of 
British  communication  through  Egypt  with 
India.  But  there  is  no  immediate  proba- 
bility of  the  rail- road,  which  has  been  talked 
of,  being  accomplished  in  that  direction ;  and, 
at  all  events,  the  communication  of  steam 
navigation  by  a  ship  canal,  the  proper  objeci 
of  this  inquiry,  is  in  this  case  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Neither  is  it  requisite  for  us  to  exam- 
ine,  at  any  great  length,  the  feasibility  of 
another  water-communication  between  Bom- 
bay and  the  Mediterranean  through  the 
Red  Sea,  which  came  under  the  notice  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  steam-navigation. 
We  refer  to  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  which  con- 
stitutes, as  our  geographical  reaibrs  are 
aware,  the  eastern  tongue  of  the  Red  Sea, 
as  the  gulf  of  Suez  constitutes  the  western  ; 
both  including  within  their  embrace  the  pen- 
insula of  ancient  Edom,  and  the  sacred  lo- 
calilies  of  Mount  Sinai  an^  Horeb.  At  tlie 
northern  extremity  of  the'  gulph  of  Akaba 
stands  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  port  of 
Ezion-Geber,  that  commercial  sea.  port, 
which  the  Pharaoh  Shishak  gave  with  his 
daughter  in  dowry  to  his  son-in-law,  Solomon. 
When  Jerusalem  was  in  its  high  and  palmy 
^te,  this  was  its  sea-port  on  the  Red  Sea ; — 
this  its  commercial  entrepot  for  communicat- 
ing  with  the  wealth  of  India.  It  was  hence 
that  Solomon's  fleets,  manned  by  Tynan 
sailors,  made  their  three  years'  voyages  to 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  Granges.  It  was 
hence  that  he  derived  that  commercial  wealth 
which  enabled  him  to  make  «  gold  and  sil- 
ver as  plentiful  as  the  stones  in  Jerusalem." 
This  port  it  has  been  proposed  to  restore. 
One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  present  inquiry  is  the  circumstance 
of  the  singular  disposition  of  the  modems  to 
desert  tfie  modern  route  to  India,  and  return 
into  the  ancient  channels  of  communication. 
It  seems  to  be  connected  with  one  of  the  ex- 
istmg  characteristics  of  the  ago,  which  cannot 
be    more  graphically  described  than  in  tho 


language  of  the  prophecy :  **  the  restoration 
of  the  old  high- ways ;  the  repairing  of  the 
breaches ;  «nd  the  building  up  of  the  foun- 
datibns  of  many  generations."  Thus  we 
have  the  Indian  route,  employed  by  Zenobia 
and  Semiramis,  contending  for  preference 
with  the  Indian  route,  employed  by  Sesos- 
tris,  Solomon,  and  the  "  merchant  princes  " 
of  Tyre.  We  give  some  extracts  from  the 
evidence  of  a  ripe  scholar  and  traveller,  Mr. 
William  Banks,  who  personally  examined 
the  line  in  question  between  Ezion-Geber  and 
the  Syrian  fortified  sea-port  of  EUArish. 
Having  prefixed  to  them  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
James  Bird,  as  to  its  important  impracticabili- 
ty, we  may  with  these  short  quotations  dismiss 
the  present  department  of  this  inquiry  : — 

**  James  Bird,  Esq.,  examined. 

"Who  made  the  report  (of  the  gulf  of 
Akaba)  7  —  Lieutenant  Wellstead,  who  htos 
been  employed  under  Lieutenant  Moorsby,  I 
think.  He  was  sent  up  there,  and  his  report 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  branch  Ueo- 
graphical  Society  at  Bombay. 

"  What  would  be  the  port  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean  ? — EUArish.  This  is  the  ancient  line 
of  route  from  Ezion-Geber  near  Akaba  to  El- 
Arish  or  Rhinocuhara. 

•*  If  this  route  were  followed,  what  port  on 
the  Mediterranean  offers  most  advantages  as 
a  coal-depot  for  the  steamer  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  communication  between  the 
Syrian  coast  and  Malta  ? — El-Arish  or  Rhi- 
nocuhara  would  be  perhaps  the  most  advan- 
tageous depot  by  this  route  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  but  I  have  no  certain  information  re- 
garding the  convenience  of  it  as  a  port.  The 
town  itself  stands  on  an  eminence  among 
sand  hills  and  clumps  of  palm-trees,  distant 
from  the  sea  about  half  a  mile." 

**  W.  J.  Baivks,  Esq.,  examined. 
"Have  you  been  at  El-Arishi — Yes,  I  went 
to  the  port  there;  I  went  to  look  and  see 
what  sort  of  a  place  it  was,  and  I  found  there 
was  no  lying  there  at  all." 

Having  thus  freed  the  argument  from  all 
divergency,  abstraction,  or  impediment,  which 
itiight  be  disadvantageous  to  its  simplicity  or 
its  cogency,  we  proceed  at  once  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  voyage  by  steam -vessel  from 
Bombay  to  Suez,  reminding  the  reader  that, 
if  the  canal  be  opesed,  as  we  sugge^  there 
will  be  no  land  whatever  to  traverse  during 
the  six  weeks'  voyage  to  England.  But 
difficulties  subsist  in  the  communication  be- 
tween  Bombay  and  Suez.  Let  us  examine 
the  real  character  of  those  difficuhies. 

At  the  time  when  the  evidence  was  given 
before  the  Select  Gommittee  on  Steam- navi- 
gation to  India,  one  class  of  these  difficulties 
occupied  a  consklerable  portion  of  the  time 
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of  the  Committee.  The  difficulty  suggested 
was,  as  to  the  practicabih'ty  of  supplying  coal 
with  sufficient  economy  and  in  sufficient 
quanties  to  the  steam-vessels  employed  in  the 
intermediate  station  between  Bombay  and 
Suez.  The  distance  between  Suez  and  Bom- 
bay is  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
miles.  Steam  vessels  built  effectively  for  the 
voyage  ought  to  have  at  least  two  hundred 
horse-power,  and  the  best  engineers  concur 
in  proportioning  the  amount  of  power  to  the 
amount  of  tonnage,  in  the  ratio  of  one  to 
three.  A  vessel  of  this  ctess  would  con- 
sume a  tdn  an  hour.  Without  a  station  mid- 
way  it  would  be  impossible  to  build  a  vessel 
capable  of  containing  the  requisite  quantity 
of  coal.  Stations  midway  were  therefore 
proposed,  one  at  Socotra,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ked  Sea,  the  other  at  Aden,  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  straits  of  Babel  Mandel. 
Coals  were  to  be  sent  to  these  depots  from 
England. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  before 
the  Committee.  We  have  stated  it  substan- 
tiall}',  because  it  is  not  requisite  to  resume 
the  inquiry,  since  it  has  been  decided  more 
eflectuaily  by  practical  experiment.  The 
Hugh  Lindsey,  the  Falcon,  the  Forbes,  the 
Park  hurst,  and  other  vessels,  have  cut  the 
knot  of  the  difficulty,  by  making  repeated 
voyages  between  Bombay  and  Suez.  To 
the  last  we  have  referred  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article.  This  was  one  difficul- 
ty ;  the  second  class  of  the  difficulties  which 
occupied  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  of 
the  Committee  was  the  prac'icability  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  line  of  steam-navigation 
during  the  whole  year  on  the  Red  Sea.  The 
prevalence  of  the  south-east  monsoons,  dur- 
ing a  third  of  the  year,  was  pleaded  as  one 
of  those  difficulties!  The  existence  of  coral- 
reefs,  which  abound  on  each  side  of  the  Red 
Sea,  was  pleaded  as  another.  The  last  class 
of  difficulty  may  be  now  said,  by  the  con- 
tinual voyage  of  steamers,  to  bo  partially  ob- 
Viated.  We  shall  show,  before  we  conclude 
the  investigation,  from  trustworthy  evidence, 
that  the  difficulty  is  merely  imaginary.  The 
objection  drawn  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
south-west  monsoons  is  of  a  noore  formidable 
character,  and  consequently  deserves  a  more 
prolonged  investigation.  We  believe,  how- 
ever^  Siat  it  will  be  found  to  be  as  baseless 
as  the  preceding.  It  is  important,  how. 
ever,  inasmuch  as  out  of  its  supposed  validi- 
ty  have  grown  the  three  counter-projects  to 
which  we  have  adverted ; — and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  remains  to  be  ex- 
amined by  us  in  detail.  We  refer  to  the 
projected  routes  by  Cosseir,  by  Akaba,  and 
by  the  Euphrates.  The  routes  by  Cosseir 
and  Akaba  are  suggested,  os  means  of  evad- 


ing the  formidable  bugbear  of  the  south-west 
monsoons ;  and  one  of  the  strongest  pleas 
in  favor  of  the  Euphrates  line  is,  that  it  will 
be  available  precisely  during  the  four  months 
when  these  monsoons  render  the  navigation 
of  the  Red  Sea  impracticable. 

Our  belief  is,  that  this  supposed  impracti- 
cability will  be  found  to  rest  upon  a  presump- 
tion scarcely  better  founded  than  that  which 
has  taken  for  granted  that  the  old  canal  of 
Sesostris  could  only  be  employed  during  six 
weeks  or  two  months  in  the  year.  We  find 
that  the  Egyptians,  Scythians,  and  Jews, 
navigated  the  Red  Sea  in  spite  of  the  mon- 
soons, and  in  spite  of  the  coral-reefs,  and 
why  should  not  the  modems  do  so  with  their 
superior  knowledge  of  navigation  ?  It  is 
our  arrogance,  we  fear,  and  not  our  know- 
ledge, which  too  of\en  speaks  in  drawing  these 
hasty  conclusions.  Upon  a  practical  point, 
like  this,  there  is  nothing  like  the  evidence  of 
fact,  of  occular  testimony,  or  of  sound  infor- 
mation. Mr.  T.  L.  Peacock,  referring  to 
this  subject  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  be. 
fore  the  Select  Committee  of  Steam- Naviga- 
tion to  India,  gives  the  following  unfavorable 
view  of  the  Red  Sea  navigation  between 
Bombay  and  Suez  : — 

Mr.  T.  L.  Peacock  examined. 

"  Is  the  navigation  by  saKing  vessels  prac- 
ticable both  ways  in  all  seasons  1 — There  is 
no  evideoss  of  any  sailing  vessels  goine  from 
Bombay  to  the  Red  Sea  in  the  south-west 
monsoon  that  I  have  been  able  to  find ;  the 
only  instance  I  find  of  a  departure  for  the 
Red  Sea  from  Bombay  was  the  31st  of  July 
last,  when  the  Company's  surveying. vessel, 
the  Tigris,  sailed  for  the  Red  Sea. 

**  What  is  the  prevalence  ol  the  south-west, 
monsoons  1 — From  May  to  October ;  the  diffi- 
cult time  from  Bombay,  according  toCaptam 
Wilson,  is  July,  August,  and  September ;  be 
thinks  May  and  part  of  June  practicable,  but 
not  July,  August,  and  September;  others 
think  that  May  and  June  are  not  practicable. 
The  Arab  vessels,  that  trade  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  Bombay,  go  only  in  July,  August,  and 
September ;  they  leave  the  Red  Sea  at  t^ose 
times,  they  generally  make  a  round  voyage ; 
going  to  Calcutta,  and  clBewbere :  they  re- 
turn with  the  north-east  monsoon.  I  l^ave 
asked  many  nautical  men,  and  othevs,  about 
the  practicability  of  sailing  vessels  getting  to 
the  Red  Sea  in  the  south-west  monsoon,  and 
I  have  heard  many  assert,  that  it  is  very 
practicable,  and  has  been  often  done ;  but  I 
havo  never  been  able  to  get  the  name  and 
date;  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  but  never 
have  been  able  to  get  a  single  instance.  I 
remember  a  person  exceedingly  conversant 
with  these  things,  when  Captain  Wilson'» 
pamphlet  was  first  received  here,  saying  that 
it  is  an  erroneous  opinion  that  you  cannot  get 
to  the  Red  Sea  in  the  south-west  monsoon.  I 
will  bring  you  half  a  dozen  instances  to  the. 
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contrary  in  half  an  hour ;  he  came  to  me  in 
half  an  hour  and  said,  that  all  the  instances 
that  be  could  find  were  to  the  Persian  Gulf." 

Having  opened  the  subject  by  giving  this 
unfavorable  testimony,  we  will  now  oppose 
to  it  evidence  of  contrary  character,  which 
may  be  fairly  allowed  to  confute  it,  whether 
we  look  to  the  number  of  concurring  testi- 
monies, to  the  weight  and  respectability  of 
the  witnesses,  or  to  the  ^Eict,  that  the  most 
valid  of  these  witnesses  are,  unlike  Mr.  T. 
L.  Peacock,  eye-witnesses — travellers  who 
have  been  on  the  spot,  to  which  their  evi- 
dence  refers.  We  will  take  the  evidence  of 
Major  Head : — 

«  Kajob  Head  examined. 

**  What  has  been  enumerated  makes  a  total 
of  40,8002.  for  the  entire  annual  expense  for  a 
monthly  communication  between  England 
and  India? — ^At  Malta  they  will  be  connected 
with  the  government  packets. 

"  Do  you  propose  the  vessels  to  go  all  the 
year  round  t — There  is  nothing,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  prevent  it,  if  it  is  required. 

<' During  the  monsoon? — In  my  opinion 
there  it  nothing  to  prevent  it,  I  have  looked 
into  the  correspondence  in  India  upon  the 
subject,  and  also  into  the  best  authorities  upon 
the  subject,  such  as  llorsburgh.  I  will  show 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  certain  persons  who 
have  cruized  in  those  seas  that  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  it. 

**  Did  you  ever  make  the  voy«ye  against 
the  monsoon  ? — I  never  did. 

"  Do  you  think  the  vessel  could  go  from 
Bombay  to  the  Red  Sea  against  the  mon- 
soons "^ — Decidedly  I  do. 

•♦  Will  you  give  the  Committee  the  names 
of  the  navigators  who  have  done  it  ? — It  is 
the  evidence  of  Captain  Richards,  who  was 
examined  before  the  Bengal  Steam  Commit- 
tee. He  had  experience  of  steamers  in  seve- 
ral  parts  of  the  world,  and  had  been  in  the 
Indian  seas  in  the  south-west  monsoon ;  he 
saw  no  hazard  in  a  steam-vessel  making  a 
voyage  in  the  south-west  monsoon.  Then 
Captain  Johnston,  who  commanded  the  En- 
terprize,  and  may  be  considered  a  good  judge 
on  this  occasion,  says,  as  far  as  his  expe- 
rience  went,  a  good  steamer  would  be  able  to 
make  three  miles  and  a  half  or  four  miles  an 
hour  against  the  monsoon :  he  believed  the 
Forbes,  or  sea-going  vessels  of  her  descrip- 
tion, would  average  six  knots  or  six  knots  and 
a  half  throughout  the  year.  Now,  it  may  be 
explained  to  the  Committee  that  the  Forbes 
is  not  built  or  adapted  for  this  voyage  which 
she  is  to  undertake  in  the  south-west  mon- 
soon,  as  steamers  provided  for  the  express 
service  would  be. 

••  You  have  no  doubt  of  the  practicability 
of  the  vovagc,  have  you  1 — Not  the  least. 

"  You  have  no  difficulty  in  putting  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  coals  on  board  a  vessel  for 
sixteen  days,  if  it  is  required  and  thought  ne- 
ceasaryt— iVo<<««B, 


••  Mb.  T.  Wactosv  examined. 

••  Having  given  the  subject  of  steam-navi. 
gation  your  consideration  for  some  years, 
which  m  your  opinion  is  the  best  mode  of 
communication  ? — ^The  Red  Sea  is  the  quick- 
est. 

**  In  giving  your  opinion,  are  the  Commit- 
tee to  understand  that  you  have  personally 
surveyed  the  route  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  also 
the  route  by  the  Euphrates,  or  any  other 
route  ? — I  have  surveyed  an  eye-sketch  of  the 
whole  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
also  of  the  Red  Sea  in  all  its  bearings,  but  of 
the  Euphrates  I  Know  nothing,  and  can  offer 
nothing. 

«  Are  the  committee  to  understand  by  ihe. 
expression  'eye-sketch'  that  you  have  your 
self  made  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ? — X  have  made  it  five  times. 

••  Have  you  ever  known  the  passage  made 
direct  from  Bombay  to  the  Red  Sea  in  the 
south-west  monsoon  ? — No,  not  in  the  south- 
west monsoun,  because  the  steamers  in  India 
are  not  calculated  for  it. 

"  Do  you  believe,  taking  into  consideration 
the  wear  and  tear  which  any  steamer  would 
be  subjected  to  in  that  passage,  it  would  ever 
be  considered  a  desirable  passage  to  contem- 
plate as  part  of  the  permanent  communica- 
tion between  India  and  Europe  ? — I  have  been 
in  the  king's  steamers  five  trips  up  the  Medi- 
terranean in  winter  and  in  summer,  and  I 
think  that  no  part  of  the  south-west  monsoon 
is  to  be  found  as  bad  as  the  weather  of  the 
winter  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  or  the  British 
Channel.  The  Enterprize  steam-vessel  in  the 
first  year  she  arrived  from  England  was  em- 
ployed part  of  the  souih-west  monsoon  in  con- 
stant voyages  between  Calcutta  and  Rangoon, 
and  upon  referring  to  the  records  of  the  East 
India  House  this  met  may  be  proved,  which, 
beyond  all  doubt,  shows  that  steam-vessels 
could  go  at  any  time. 

"  Do  you  steam  all  the  way  from  Bengal 
to  Rangoon,  or  do  you  depend  partly  upon 
your  sails?— We  steam  there  without  sails, 
except  a  trysail  to  steady  the  ship,  and  sheet- 
ed amidships ;  but  this  trysail  is  only  made 
use  of  when  the  weather  is  very  tempest- 
uous ;  at  all  other  times  no  difficulty  ia  found 
in  going  direct  ahead  against  it. 

'*  You  say  that  this  was  in  the  soxUh-toest 
monsoon  ? —  Yes.** 

Captain  Chesney  himself  (a  hostile  evi- 
dence) expresses  (Select  Committee  Report, 
p.  89,  sect.  161,  162,)  a  similar  opinion. 
Captain  Wilson,  who  has  published  a  pamph- 
let on  this  subject,  and  who  has  been  himself 
in  a  steamer  in  the  Red  Sea,  says  in  that 
work,  "  It  is  not  contended  that  the  weather 
is  so  very  bad  in  the  south-west  monsoon 
that  a  steamer  cannot  go  to  Suez  against  it ;  " 
— ^this  is  Captain  Wilson's  opinion — but  that 
the  having  to  go  so  great  a  distance  against 
strong  breezes  and  a  heavy  sea  would  make 
the  performance  of  the  voyage  as  a  regular 
thing  productive  of  efiects  on  vessels  and  en« 
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gines  rendering  constant  repairs  necessary, 
unless  they  he  constructed  of  adequate 
strength  and  capacity  for  that  especial  pur- 
pose. 

Admiral  Sir  P.  Malcolm  (p.  152,  sect. 
^1778,  Minutes  of  Evidence)  concurs  with 
^Captain  Wilson. 

Our  readers  will,  we  apprehend,  have  read 
quite  enough  of  evidence  now  to  make  up 
dieir  mind.  In  summing  up  the  evidence 
before  the  public  jury  we  have  thus  constitut 
ed,  we  make  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  this 
conclusion,  that  the  opinions  that  have  been 
entertained  respecting  the  difficulties  of  the 
Red  Sea  navigation,  have,  if  they  are  not  en- 
tirely  fallacious,  been  inordinately  exagge. 
rated.  For  our  part,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in  the  nav- 
igation  would  be  readily  conquered,  by  em- 
ploying  steam-vessels  of  adequate  force  and 
construction  for  the  purpose,  and  by  the  or- 
dinary  skill,  well-known  science,  and  prac- 
tised discipline,  of  British  seamanship.  It 
would  be  a  libel  on  our  countrymen  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  be  found  inferior  to 
French  seamen  in  navigating  the  Red  Sea. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  may 
be  rendered  navigable  the  whole  year.  This, 
in  fact,  is  the  result  to  wbich  the  scientific 
men  employed  in  drawing  up  the  survey  of 
Suez  in  the  AiUiquUks  de  PEgifpte  are  led 
by  pursuing  the  investigation  to  its  result, 
nanoely,  a  modem  communication  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  India.  The  most 
eminent  men  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
nautical  science  whom  France  could  select, 
were  employed  in  drawing  up  the  report  in 
question.  Admiral  Rosilly  was  commissioned, 
in  the  frigate  Venus,  to  examine  the  sea 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  his  report 
was,  that  trading  vessels  navigating  the  gulf 
were  not  exposed  to  more  difficulties  than  are 
common  to  all  narrow  seas.  Facts  are  bet- 
ter  than  ailments,  and  we  can  refer  to  facts 
upon  this  subject.  The  south-west  monsoon 
blows  from  the  end  of  May  to  October.  Now 
any  of  our  readers  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
reading  papers,  must  have  seen  perpetual 
accounts  in  the  French  journals  of  intelli- 

fsnce  brought  to  Marseilles  from  India  to 
uez,  by  steamers,  during  that  very  period. 
We  have  before  us,  while  we  write,  a  report 
in  the  Courier  Francois,  November  34,  re- 
porting the  arrival  of  the  San  Spiridione, 
from  Alexandria.  A  steamer  had  arrived 
in  October  (about  the  time  she  quitted)  at 
at  Suez,  from  Bombay;  she  reported  that 
there  were  several  steamers  then  in  the  Red 
Sea. 

From  Alexandria,  or  Tineh,  on  the  Medi- 


whatever.  The  line  of  steam-packets  be. 
tween  Falmouth  and  Malta  might  be  with 
great  ease  extended  to  Alexandria.  In  esti- 
mating the  expense  of  the  communication  on 
both  lines  between  England  and  Suez,  and 
Suez  and  Bombay,  the  funds  derivable  from 
passengers  must  always  constitute  an  essen* 
tial  ingredient  in  the  calculation.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  facilities  of  seeing  the  won- 
ders of  Egypt  from  India  to  this  country,  or 
vice  versdf  would  soon  bring  in  a  considera- 
ble and  augmenting  return ;  and  it  is  here 
worthy  of  remark,  that  all  the  opinions  of  the 
witnesses  is,  that  a  steam-boat  established 
between  Alexandria  and  Malta  would,  even 
in  the  first  instance,  pay  its  own  expenses. 
The  following  is  Mr.  T.  L.  Peacock's  esti- 
mate of  the  whole  expense,  whether  to  be  de- 
frayed by  government  or  by  company ;  and 
we  have  already  stated  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper,  that  large  subscriptions 
have  been  raised  in  India  towards  effecting 
the  great  and  paramount  object,  whether  set 
on  foot  by  one  means  or  by  the  other. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Peacock  examined. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  ex- 
pense of  adopting  this  plan  ? — I  should  think 
It  would  cost  1(W,000/.  a  year  to  maintain 
four  steam  vessels,  supposing  we  did  every 
thing  in  our  power  in  this  country,  and  it 
were  done  in  the  most  economical  manner ; 
if  it  were  left  to  the  governments  in  India,  I 
think  it  would  cost  double  that  sum. 

**  Have  you  a  calculation  of  the  expense 
with  you  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  but  I  believe  I 
can  state  the  particulars.  A  vessel  of  600 
tons  measurement  might  be  built,  completely 
fit  for  sea,  at  about  22/.  a  ton ;  that  would  be 
13,200i. ;  engines  of  160  horse  power,  with 
copper  boilers,  which  they  ought  to  have  at 
that  distance  from  this  country,  would  cost 
12,000/.,  the  establishment  and  provisions  of 
the  vessel  would  be  400/.  a  month  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Indian  plan,  they  require  a  greater 
number  of  persons  than  in  tl.is  country. 
The  vessels  require  highly  confidential  men, 
men  of  naval  rank  to  command  them.  The 
establishments  and  provisions  would  be  4800/. 
a  year.  The  coals  of  the  Hugh  Limisey 
have  cost  in  every  one  of  her  voyages  5000/. 
on  the  average. 

•*  What  power  is  she  1—160  horse  power. 
Then  there  is  the  amount  to  be  allowed  as 
an  annual  charge  for  capital  sunk,  and  inter- 
est and  insurance  and  repairs  and  renewals, 
that  is  to  say,  an  annual  amount  calculated 
to  create  and  perpetuate  the  property.  I 
have  consulted  many  practical  engineers  up- 
on the  subject,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that 
this  charge  must  be  at  least  twenty  five  per 
cent  on  the  cost  of  the  vessels  and  engines ; 
that  it  could  not  be  less  than  that :  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  on  25,000/.  would  be  6250/. ;  if 


terranean,  the  steam  communication  between  you  put  these  annual  charges  together,  6250/., 

England  and  Bombay  presents  no  difficulue8l4800/.,  and  5000/.,  for  each  voyage*  which, 
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supposing  each  of  those  ressels  to  make  two 
Toyages,  is  10,0002.,  for  coals,  the  total  would 
be  21,000Z. ;  that  is  less  than  I  said ;  but  I 
should  take  a  higher  power,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  three :  200  horse  power  would  add 
about  3,000/.  to  the  cost  of  the  engines. 
The  expense  of  sending  out  the  vessel  under 
sail  to  India  would  be  1200/.  Then  there 
are  agencies  and  incidental  expenses  of  many 
kinds.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  safe  to  as- 
sume less  than  25,000/.  per  annum  for  the 
cost  of  each  vessel ;  100,000/.  a  year  for  lour 


With  regard  to  this  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense, one  only  additional  remark  is  neces 
sary.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  Major 
Head,  in  the  course  of  that  part  of  his  evi- 
dence which  we  have  extracted,  estimates 
the  whole  annual  expense  of  a  permanent 
and  regular  monthly  communication  between 
London  and  Bombay  at  41,000/.  He 
moreover  calculates  that  letters  might  be 
sent  from  London  to  Bombay  by  this  chan 
nel,  and  answered  in  less  than  100  days, 
Finally,  our  own  opinion,  founded  on  the 
evidence,  is  that  the  whole  expense  of  the 
communication  by  the  Egyptian  route  would 
be  entirely  refunded  by  returns  from  post- 
age, freight,  and  passengers. 

The  German  work  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  our  article,  which  treats  of 
steam  navigation  down  the  Danube  from  Vi- 
enna to  the  Black  Sea,  is  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  and  practical  informa- 
tion which  it  supplies  on  this  head.  We  no. 
tice  it  principally  because  the  line  of  steam 
navigation  already  effected  on  the  Rhine  and 
Danube  may  be  readily  continued  to  Con- 
stantinople, between  which  city  there  is  al- 
ready a  steam  communication  by  way  of 
Smyrna  with  Trieste.  The  line  might  be 
advantageously  made  to  extend  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Suez,  and  thus  continue,  by 
means  of  the  ship  canals  —  southern  or 
south-eastern — which  we  have  proposed,  an 
unbroken  chain  of  water  communication  to 
India.* 


♦  Coneideriog  that  there  are  great  objections  in 
the  way  of  its  accomplishment,  we  have  said  noth. 
ing  hitherto  respecting  a  proposal  made  some 
years  ago  bj  the  Right  Honorable  John  Sullivan, 
for  a  branch  route  to  steam  up  the  Rhine,  down 
the  Danube,  a)id  so  across  to  Trebizond,  and 
thence  to  Bir,  on  the  Euphrates.  There  are  pecul- 
iar objections  to  this  branch  line,  and  all  the  oh- 
jections  which  are  fatal  to  the  Euphrates  line  are 
of  course  fatal  to  this.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Sullivan's  plan  contemplatee  a  branch 
steam  communication  from  the  Lower  Danube  to 
Constantinople.  The  following  is  Mr.  Sullivan's 
ealculation  as  to  time. 


If,  as  we  have  argued,  on  the  authority  of 
very  sufficing  evidence,  the  line  from  Malta 
to  Suez  would  be  likely  to  pay  more  than 
its  expenses,  by  means  of  passengers  who 
would  be  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
facilities  offered  for  visiting  the  wonders  of 
Egypt  on  their  way  to  India ;  the  financial 
argument  of  full  return  for  outlay  applies 
with  still  greater  force  to  the  extension  of  a 
line  of  steam  packets  from  Vienna  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  thence  to  the  isthmus  of 
Suez.  The  plan  of  a  more  interesting  voyage 
could  not  be  sketched.  It  may  be  fairly  an- 
ticipated  that  foreigners  going  from  the  con- 
tinent to  India,  and  making  Vienna  a  start- 
ing point,  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  and  attractions  of  the  Egyptian 
route,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  financial 
success  of  opening  thai  line  of  communica- 
tion. This  route,  moreover,  we  may  point- 
edly say,  would  be  Austrian,  or  rather  antU 
Russian*  We  make  the  following  extracts 
from  the  work  in  question,  since  they  throw 
a  strong  light  on  the  practical  character  of 
this  suggestion,  and,  moreover,  supply  some 
facts  as  to  the  present  condition  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  Danube,  in  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  Levant,  under  the  auspices  of  Aus- 
tria, with  which  English  readers  are  not 
generally  familiar. 

**  Since  the  year  1818,  a  steam- vessel  has 
kept  up  a  regular  communication  between 
Trieste  and  Venice ;  and,  in  ItS2d,  a  vessel  of 
this  kind  going  up  the  Danube  from  Pest  ex- 
hibited the  yet  unknown  spectacle  of  steam 
navi^tion.  Local,  and  partly  technical,  dif- 
ficulties prevented  the  successful  prosecution 
of  steam  navigation  on  that  river,  till  Messrs. 
Andrews  and  Pritchard,  English  ship-build- 
ers at  Venice,  having  obtained  an  exclusive 
privilege  for  three  years  for  their  improve- 
ment  in  ship  building,  and  especially  in  build- 
ing steam-vessels,  launched  m  1830  the  Fran- 
CIS  I.,  of  sixty  horse  power,  which  at  present 
plies  between  Pest  and  Moldova.  In  the  se- 
quel, a  company  of  shareholders  took  the 
privilege  from  the  former  holders,  and  prose- 
cuted the  matter  with  greater  activity.  By 
means  of  two  steam- boats  built  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  which  the  Pannonia,  of  thirty-six 
horse  power,  keeps  up  the  communication 
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between  Presburg  and  Pest,  and  the  Argo,  of 
fifty  horse  power,  that  between  Orsova  and 
Gallacz,  the  company  was  enabled,  in  the 
beginning  of  1835,  to  traverse  the  whole  dis- 
tance l)etween  Vienna  and  Gallacz. 

<*InQportant  as  is  the  introduction  of  steam 
navigation  thus  finr  only  to  commerce  and 
industry ;  Austria,  so  rich  in  manufactures, 
and  Hungary,  so  fertile  in  natural  produce, 
may  look  forward  to  a  still  more  prosperous 
period,  so  soon  as  the  extension  of  steam 
navigation  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and 
thence  to  Constantinople,  determined  upon  by 
the  aY)ove-mentioned  society,  is  carried  into 
effect  In  unison  with  this  plan,  the  steam- 
boat Maria  Dorothea  already  navigates  be- 
tween Trieste  and  Constantinople  by  way  of 
Smyrna." 

We  shall  now  proceed,  without  preface 
or  circumlocution,  to  investigate  the  practi- 
cability of  the  rival  route  by  the  Euphrates. 
As  in  the  Eg3rptian  case,  the  investigation 
will  render  some  preliminary  antiquarian  re- 
search necessary.  The  fact  being  substan- 
tiated  of  the  ancient  employment  of  either 
route,  supplies  a  primd  facie  and  experi- 
mental argument,  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
again  emj^oyed  for  the  same  purpose  by  the 
moderns*  Herodotus  states  that  Babylon 
derived  the  greater  part  of  its  supplies  by 
means  of  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates 
from  Armenia.  He  describes  the  vessels 
which  conveyed  those  supplies  down  the  riv- 
er, states  that  they  were  very  numerous,  and 
estimates  their  average  freight  at  about  6000 
talents.  Beloe  translates  the  passage  as  if  it 
meant  5000  talents  in  value,  which,  suppos- 
ing the  talents  to  be  silver  only,  and  not  gold, 
would  raise  the  value  of  the  freight  of  each 
vessel  to  a  million  sterling;  an  interpreta- 
don,  which,  whatever  views  may  be  taken  of 
the  inordinate  commercial  wealth  of  ancient 
Babylon,  then  the  entrepot  of  India,  is  too 
exaggerated  to  be  accepted.  The  historian 
must  unquestionably  have  meant  talents  in 
weight,  and  not  in  value,  which  would  make 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  equal  to  that  of 
the  largest  sized  barges  on  the  Thames, 
namely,  128  tons.  The  historian  adds  in 
his  most  accurate  narrative,  and  it  will  be 
found  most  scrupulously  accurate  as  we  pro- 
ceed, that  these  boats  were  only  constructed 
for  the  single  voyage  to  Babylon.  He 
states  that  it  was  impossible  to  return  by 
Thapsacus  (Deir),  Racca  (Ragga),  and  Bira 
(Bir)  to  Armenia,  in  consequence  of  the 
strength  of  the  stream.  These  Iwats  were 
either  coracles  on  a  large  scale,  or  rafts 
floated  on  inflated  skins.  The  coracle  is 
described  by  Herodotus  as  a  round  boat, 
about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  constructed  of 
osiers  or  reeds,  covered  with  bitumen,  and 
impelled  or  guided  by  a  single  oar.     When 


these  vessels  brought  their  cargo  to  Babylon, 
according  to  Herodotus,  the  wood  of  which 
they  were  constructed  was  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets  of  that  city,  and  the  skins  carried  back 
by  land  on  asses,  which  were  conveyed  in 
the  boats  for  that  especial  object.  Below 
Babylon,  the  river  Euphrates  was  always 
sufficiently  navigable  to  maintain  a  continual 
communication  between  that  city,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  India. 

The  next  classical  account  of  the  ancient 
navigation  of  the  river  to  which  we  shall  ad- 
vert concerns  an  expedition  on  a  large  scale, 
and  of  a  warlike,  rather  than  of  a  commer- 
cial,  character.  The  Emperor  Trajan,  hav- 
ing built  his  fleet  at  Nisbis,  in  Armenia, 
floated  it  down  the  Euphrates  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Emperor  Julian  followed  pre- 
cisely  in  the  track  of  Trajan.  According 
to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  his  fleet  consisted 
of  not  fewer  than  1100  vessels;  of  these, 
1000  were  vessels  of  burden ;  and  of  the  re. 
maining  100, 50  were  vessels  of  war,  and  50 
were  to  be  employed  in  constructing  bridges. 
The  historian,  speaking  of  this  great  arma- 
ment, graphically  depicts  it  as  **  narrowing 
the  bed  of  that  widest  of  rivers,  the  Euphra- 
tes— Classis  lattssimum  fivmen  Euphraiem 
arctabat"  Beyond  a  doubt  this  statement, 
standing  alone,  would  go  far  to  show  the  fa- 
cility of  the  navigation  in  ancient  times,  up 
to  the  sources  of  the  river  in  Armenia.  But 
that  inference  will  be  immediately  checked 
by  the  statement,  that  it  is  equally  navigable 
now  from  the  high  point  in  question,  but  on- 
ly during  a  short  interval  of  the  year,  name- 
ly, in  May,  when  the  river  has  risen  to  its 
full  hei^'ht  of  annual  inundation.  It  was  in 
May  that  the  expeditions  of  Julian  and  Tra- 
jan began  ;  and  it  is  then  that  the  river, 
which  is  ordinarily  as  broad  at  Babylon  as 
the  Thames  at  Lambeth,  deserves  the  histo- 
rian's designation  of  the  broadest  of  rivers. 
But  its  depth,  unfortunately,  is  never  propor- 
tionate to  its  breadth ;  and  in  its  declining 
and  low  season,  it  is  not  more,  in  forty  or 
fifty  places,  than  from  two  feet  to  a  foot  in 
depth,  producing  in  some  places  fords,  easily 
passed  by  men,  horses,  and  camels  ;  and  in 
others  whirlpools,  rapids,  and  rocky  shallows, 
which  vessels  having  the  slightest  draught  of 
water  could  not,  without  imminent  danger, 
T»ass.  To  the  foregoing  ancient  account  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  we  may  add 
two  brief  facts ;  first,  that  the  tower  of  Gia- 
ber,  built  by  Alexander,  sUll  attests  a  quali- 
fied  navigation  of  the  Euphrates,  from  that 
point  down  to  Babylon,  in  the  time  of  that 
conqueror ;  while  the  ruins  of  Zelebe,  which 
still  remain,  near  the  point  where  Zenobia 
attempted  to  cross  the  fords  of  the  river  in 
her  flight  to  Sapor  from  Aurelian,  attest  die 
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channel  by  which  Palmyra  anciently  opened 
to  herself  that  communication  with  the  wealth 
of  India,  to  which  her  gorgeous  architectural 
relics  of  ancient  greatness  may  be  legitimate, 
ly  traced. 

We  come  next  to  accounts,  which  modern 
historians  have  left,  of  the  route  from  Eng- 
land to  India,  employed  by  merchants  pre- 
viously to  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the 
Cape.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it 
was  the  high  road  for  travellers  to  India. 
There  was  a  regular  fleet  of  boats  kept  at 
Bir  for  the  purpose  of  efiecting  that  route ; 
and  it  is  on  record,  ^hat  many  English  mer- 
chants  went  by  that  route.  It  appears  that 
the  course  they  pursued  was  from  England 
by  the  Mediterranean,  to  Latikea,  on  the 
coast  of  Syria.  From  Latikea  they  went 
across  the  desert  100  miles,  to  Bir,  on  the 
Euphrates,  carrying  their  merchandize  on 
the  backs  of  camels,  as  is  the  case  now. 
That  merchandize  they  put  on  board  the  ves- 
sels at  Bir,  whence  they  went  down  the 
Euphrates  to  Felugia,  thence  to  Bagdad,  and 
thence  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  India. 
The  statements  placed  on  record  by  some 
of  the  merchants  of  the  16th  century,  are 
curious  and  little  known,  and  therefore  worth 
a  brief  notice. 

In  1579,  Gasparo  Balbi,  a  rich  jeweller  of 
Venice,  travelled  by  caravan  from  Aleppo  to 
Bir,  and  thence  proceeded  down  the  Eu- 
phrates to  Bagdad,  on  his  way  to  the  East 
indies.  He  embarked  at  Bir  on  the  10th  of 
December,  and  reached  Bagdad  in  forty-nine 
days,  arriving  at  Bussorah  on  the  21st  of 
March.  He  gives  a  particular  description  of 
the  Arab  towns  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and 
especially  describes  the  ruinous  castle  Zelebe, 
built  by  Zenobia  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
manding the  navigation  of  the  river;  the 
ruined  walls  of  the  great  tower  of  Babylon ; 
the  fountains  of  boiling  pitch  at  Hit,  and  the 
water-wheels,  provided  with  skin  bottles,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Babylon,  as  well  as 
water-mills  worked  by  oxen,  **  Uke  in  the  water 
house  in  London,  which  empty  themselves 
into  water  passages.''  It  is  curious  that  all 
these  features  of  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
exist  precisely  in  the  same  condition  at  the 
])resent  day,  and  probably  have  done  so  from 
time  immemorial.  The  other  travellers  of 
the  16th  century,  whether  Italian  or  English, 
corroborate  entirely  the  preceding  curious 
narrative  of  the  Venetian  jeweller. 

In  1574,  Rauwolf,  proceeded  down  the 
Euphrates  from  Bir  to  Babylon.  He  left  Bir 
on  the  80th  of  August,  and  reached  Babylon 
on  the  24th  of  October.  According  to  him, 
the  continental  merchants,  at  that  time  trad- 
ing with  India,  proceeded  down  the  Euphrates 
from  Bir  to  Bagdad,  landed  their  goods  at 


Orpha,  and  thence  Went  by  land  to  Carehe. 
mit,  on  the  Tigris,  which  was  then  the  great 
depot  of  merchandize,  and  thence  it  was 
transported  into  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Indian    Ocean.     His    troublesome    voyage 
down  the  Euphrates  to  Babyk>n  wan  infested 
the  whole  way  by  Arab  robbers,  of  whose 
ingenuity  and  vigilance  in  the  trade  of  plun- 
der he  gives  a  half-ludicrous  and  half-nielan- 
choly  account.     He  also  describes  the  an- 
cient water-wheels  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation,  which  exist  now  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  the  same  as  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  the  prophet  EzekieU 
According  to  him,  they  were  so  numerous, 
that,  when  they  were  over  against  one  an- 
other, they  hemmed  in  the  river,  so  as  to 
make  the  mid.channel  difficult  of  navigatk>n. 
It  appears  that  Rauwolf  wa<i  as  unfortunate 
witli  his  three  trading  vessels  in  descending 
the    Euphrates,  as  Captain    Chesney  has 
lately  been  ;  and  the  obstructions  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  former  appeared  to  have  arisen 
from  the   same  cause;    namely,  shallows, 
rapids,    and    stainklipperh — sunken    rocks. 
After  the  foremost  ship  had  passed  the  shal- 
lows  at  Lemnun,  the  next    ship,    that  of 
Rauwolf,  which  followed,  struck  upon  a  shoal. 
He  says  *<  that  she  not  only  remained  stuck 
there,  but  the  stream   (which  was  striking 
with  violence  obliquely  on  their  ship)  caught 
us  in  such  a  way,  that  we  also,  being  too 
near  to  the  other  vessel,  and  from  the  rapidity 
of  the  stream  being  unable  to  change  our 
course,  were  driven  on  the  same  shoal.  Our 
ship  consequently  came  with  such  violence 
againt  their's,  that  their  side  planks  were 
forced  in  by  the  shock,  the  water  came  into 
the  vessel,  and  she  was  still  deeper  aground 
than  before.     But  our  ship,  though  she  had 
received  no  damage,  could  not  get  forward, 
but  stuck  still  faster  than  the  other,  and  there 
remained  just  above."     AAer  considerable 
difficulty  they  succeeded  in  unlading  the 
vessel,  landing  the  goods,  and  getting  both 
vessels  afloat  and  under-weigh  again.  They 
were,  however,  obliged  to  keep  guard  over 
the  goods  thus  landed,  with  loaded  rifles,  and 
they  were  attacked  in  this  position  by  a  con- 
siderable force  of  Arabs,  horse  and  foot,  who 
attempted  to  seize  the  merchandize,  and  were 
only  prevented  by  considerable   resistance 
from  ejecting  that  purpose.     The  same  pro- 
cess was  repeated  several  times  during  their 
descent  of  the  river.     Whenever  the  con- 
tinued series  of  shallows  obliged  them   to 
land  their  goods  in  order  to  lighten  their  ves- 
sels,  they  were  compelled  to  maintain  the 
possession  of  them  against  large  bodies  of 
plundering  Arabs  by  force  of  arms.     Such  is 
RauwolTs  description  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Euphrates  in  his  time;  and  wo  are  sorry  to 
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say,  that  the  evidence  talren  before  the  com- 
mittee derooDStrates  that  it  is  not  in  the  least 
improved  at  the  present  day,  either  with  re- 
gard to  the  dangerous  shallows  of  the  river, 
or  to  the  plundering  faithlessness  and  vio. 
lence  of  the  Arab  tribes. 

Ralph  Fitch,  a  merchant  of  London,  ac 
companied  by  two  other  merchants,  descend- 
ed the  Euphrates,  from  Bir  to  Bagdad,  and 
thence  to  Bussorah,  in  1588.  They  reach- 
-ed  Bir  by  one  of  the  usual  modem  routes 
from  Tripolis  through  Aleppo.  They  bought 
a  boat  at  Bir,  and  ogteed  with  the  master 
bargemen  to  go  down  to  Babylon.  The 
accounts  of  Fitch  agree  precisely  with  the 
preceding,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  the  naviga- 
tion and  the  continual  molestation  from  the 
Arabs,  who,  says  Fitch,  are  "great  thieves, 
wiU  come  swimming  to  your  vessel,  steal 
your  goods,  and  flee  away."  He  says  that 
It  is  dangerous  to  go  without  the  company  of 
other  boats ;  "  for  in  such  a  case,  you  would 
have  much  ado  to  save  your  goods  from  the 
Arabs ;"  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
watch  around  the  goods  and  boats  all  night. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of  Fitch's 
description  is  his  account  of  the  rafts  em- 
ployed for  conveying  provisions  from  Arme- 
nia  to  Babylon.  They  are  precisely  those 
described  by  Herodotus;  and  the  most  re- 
cent  travellers  attest  their  employment  up  to 
the  present  day— a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
tenacity  of  customs  in  the  primitive  regions 
of  the  East,  where  the  Arabs  still  dwell  in  the 
same  black  ^  tents  of  Kedar,"  poetically  de- 
picted by  Solomon  in  "  the  Song  of  Songs." 
The  pitched  coracles  of  Babylon,  and  water 
**  wheels  with  many  eyes,"  have  been  before 
noticed.  Fitch  says  that  provisions  are  car< 
ried  down  the  river  upon  rafts  made  of  great 
skins,  blown  full  of  wind,  with  boards  laid 
upon  them.  "  On  these  they  lay  their  goods, 
which  being  discharged  at  Babylon,  they  sell 
Che  timber,  and  open  the  skins,  and  carry 
them  back  on  camels  to  serve  another  time." 

John  Eld  rid,  another  English  merchant, 
who,  with  six  or  seven  other  "  honest  mer- 
chants,"  followed  the  same  route  in  1588, 
concurs  in  almost  eveiy  particular  with  the 
statements  made  by  Fitch,  Balbi,  and  Rau 
wolf.  He  also  mentions  a  peculiar  mode  of 
bringing  provi^sions  <*  from  Mosul  upon  rafts, 
formed  of  inflated  goat-skins.  At  Bagdad 
they  use  the  rafts  for  fire- wood,  let  the  wind 
out  of  their  goat-skins,  and  C'lrry  them  home 
by  Icmd."  Manudrell,  who  was  at  Bir  in 
1690,  confirms  the  preceding  accounts  on  the 
two  main  points — the  obstruction  caused  by 
the  naviii^tion,  and  the  obstruction  caused 
by  the  irreclaimable  propensities  of  the 
plundering  Arabs. 

WMDe4  l^  the  narrowing  limits  of  our 


space,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  ta  th^  most 
authentic  accounts  of  modem  travellers,  as 
regards  the  feasibility  of  the  projected  navi- 
gation with  reference  to  both  these  most 
essential  points.  For  this  purpose,  without 
wasting  time  and  space  with  unnecessary 
circumlocution  or  intermediate  argument,  we 
shall  at  once  lay  before  our  reader  the  evi- 
dence of  eye-witnesses — ^both  members  of 
our  legislature — ^we  shall  ^ve  it  in  its  most 
authentic  form,  as  extracted  from  their  state* 
ments  made  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Steam  Navigation  : — 

**  William  John  Banks  examined. 

**  Had  you  much  intercourse  with  the  Arab 
tribes  1 — ^A  good  deal. 

<*  What  is  your  impression  of  their  chaiao« 
ter  1 — Till  Mohtunnied  Ali  was  in  possession 
of  the  country  I  think  the  navigation  of  the 
Euphrates  would  have  been  dangerous  from 
the  great  Anayee  tribes,  and  some  of  the  in« 
ferior  tribes  on  the  banks. 

**  Should  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to 
make  arrangements  with  those  tribes  for  secu- 
rityl  I  should  imagine,  from  what  I  hear  of  the 
present  state  of  ttie  country,  it  would,  as  long 
as  the  present  strong  government  exists. 

**  You  are  speaking  now  with  respect  of  the 
strong  existing  government,  are  you  noti — 
Yes,  1  speak  of  the  government  of  Moham- 
med Ali. 

•*  While  you  were  there,  should  you  have 
supposed  it  possible  to  make  any  previous 
stipulation  with  the  Arab  tribes  along  the 
banks? — I  think  very  likely  you  migm,  by 
paying  a  tribute  or  custom,  or  whatever  li 
might  be.  I  do  not  know  how  far  another 
hostile  tribe  might  hold  the  engagement 
binding.  The  advantage  of  a  strong  govern* 
ment  is,  that  you  may  treat  with  one  person 
only,  and  he  might  secure  you  all  the  way. 

"  You  would  treat  in  this  case  with  the  rul- 
ing power,  being  a  strong  onel — Yes. 

"The  Turks*  power  is  not  strong,  is  it  1— 
No,  it  is  not  strong  on  the  Euphrates ;  all  that 
district  is  nominally  belonging  to  Turkey;  the 
pashalic  of  Bagdad  is  comparatively  a  mod- 
ern and  precarious  possession  of  Turkey. 

•«  You  spoke  generally  of  all  the  Arab  tribes, 
that  are  nominally  under  the  Turks?— I 
speak  of  the  Bedouins.  It  is  of  course  easier 
to  treat  with  any  of  the  settled  tribes,  be- 
cause, if  they  violate  their  engagement,  they 
can  be  punished,  but  that  is  not  the  case  with 
the  wandering  tribes. 

"  Could  you  trust  the  faith  of  the  Arabs, 
after  having  made  an  engagement  ? — I  think, 
as  long  as  their  interest  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  their  engagement,  I  could ;  but  I  am 
not  sure  I  comd  answer  for  them  much  be- 
yond that." 

"James  Silk  Buckinghaii,  Esq.,  examined. 

"The  Committee  understand  you  have 
been  on  the  Red  Sea  and  on  the  Euphrates? 
— ^I  have. 
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**  What  is  ^Toiir  Tiew  respecting  those  two 
routes  1 — My  impression  is,  that  the  route  by 
the  Red  Sea,  would  be  attended  with  less  dif. 
ficulty  than  that  by  the  Euphrates,  to  which 
any  trafl&c  actually  carried  through  Egypt 
would  be  more  or  less  subject.  The  difficul- 
ties by  the  way  strike  me  as  two-fold ;  the 
chief  of  these  would  be  the  predatory  char- 
acter of  the  Arabs  on  either  side  of  that  river. 
They  are  much  more  hostile  and  powerful 
on  the  western  bank  than  on  the  other ;  but 
I  believe  there  is  no  part  of  the  Euphrates, 
from  Bir  all  the  way  down  to  Bussorah,  that 
is  not  more  or  less  inhabited  by  tribes  of 
Arabs,  who  make  a  point  of  attacking  every 
boat  or  group  of  persons  travelling  by  sea  or 
land,  where  there  is  the  least  hope  of  booty. 
I  remember  particularly  commanding  a  ship 
from  Bombay  to  Bussorah  upon  the  Euphra- 
tes ;  she  measured  nearly  n  thousand  tons. 
There  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  navi- 
gation, but  even  in  that  large  ship  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  keep  a  strict  double  watch  by  night, 
and  to  exercise  very  great  vigilance  indeed 
to  prevent  the  boats  coming  off  and  even  pil- 
laging the  ship. 

*•  How  far  did  you  go  1 — Only  to  Bussorah, 
and  that  is  the  safest  part.  I  was  goin^to 
add  that,  during  my  stay  at  Bussorah,  which 
occupied  between  three  and  four  months,  I 
lived  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Colquhoun.  The 
freight  which  we  were  to  take  to  Bombay 
being  chiefly  treasure,  the  boats  that  came 
from  Bagdad  down  the  stream  were  every 
one  of  them  attacked,  and  some  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  way.  Several  men  were  killed 
belonging  to  these  boats,  and  the  assailing 
parties  were  also  wounded.  My  impression 
was,  during  my  stay  there,  that  the  insecurity 
on  the  Euphrates  was  greater  than  any  other 
stream  I  remember  to  have  been  upon. 

**  What  year  was  that  1— It  was  the  year 
1817 :  then,  besides  the  difficulty  in  that  route 
from  those  causes,  the  land-journey  from  Bir 
to  Aleppo,  and  from  Aleppo  to  either  of  these 
three  places,  Scanderoon,  Antioch,  or  Lata- 
kia,  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  rail- 
road, because  of  the  very  hilly  nature  of  the 
tract  throughout.  From  Bir  to  Aleppo  is 
hilly  all  the  way ;  from  Aleppo  to  Scanderoon 
is  less  hilly  than  from  Aleppo  to  Antioch,  or 
to  Latakia.  I  should  say  that  either  of  those 
routes  would  be  quite  impracticable  for  a 
rail-road,  and  if  a  raii-roaa  be  not  establish- 
ed, there  is  no  other  mode  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods,  except  on  camels  or  on  horses, 
which  of  course  is  both  slow  and  expensive. 

"Have  you  been  by  the  Euphrates  above 
Bussorah  ?— I  have  crossed  it  at  Bir.  I  re- 
mained at  Bir  several  days.  I  should  observe, 
that  the  rapidity  of  the  Euphrates  in  its  upper 
part  would  be  very  detrimental  to  steam-na- 
yigation.  The  current,  I  remember  distinctly, 
at  Bir  went  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an 
hour. 

"  What  time  of  the  year  was  it  1— In  sum- 
mer, about  May  and  June,  that  was  in  the  dry 
season.  In  the  autumn  the  floods  were  more 
violent :  I  remember  we  started  in  a  boat  with 
passengers  from  the  western  bank,  and  made 


every  exertion  to  fei  across  in  a  straight  line, 
and  we  were  carried  at  least  a  mile  from  the 
town  of  Bir  before  we  reached  the  eastern 
bank. 

"  To  which  of  the  two  routes  do  you  think 
the  political  and  commercial  advantage  is 
inclined  1 — I  should  not  think  there  was  much 
difference  in  that  respect ;  all  the  commercial 
advantages  of  the  Euphrates  are  already  at- 
tainable by  the  trade  between  India,  Bus- 
sorah, and  Bagdad,  as  far  as  the  fiole  of 
British  merchandize  is  concerned.  The  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  route  for  conveying  mer- 
chandize by  the  way  of  Scanderoon  to  Bir 
would,  I  think,  offer  very  little  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  British  manufactures ; 
and  the  returns  of  the  country,  being  all 
bulky  articles,  would  also  incur  a  dispropor- 
tionate expense  in  their  conveyance.  It  ia 
found  that  the  traffic  from  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay to  Bussorah  and  Bagdad,  in  British  man- 
ufactures, is  considerable,  these  points  being 
depots  to  which  purchasers  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  repair  to  buy  what  they 
need. 

•*  Do  the  boats  go  safely  upon  the  river  V— 
No,  they  are  continually  attacked. 

"Are  they  considerable  in  numbers? — 
They  are  very  considerable  in  numbers. 

"  Supposing  a  steam-communication  estab- 
lished on  the  Euphrates,  do  you  think  that 
families  returning  to  Europe  from  India,  if 
accompanied  with  ladies  and  children,  would 
be  induced  to  take  that  route,  or  to  prefer  the 
voyage  by  E^vpi  T— I  should  think  that  they 
would  prefer  the  voyage  by  Egypt  to  that  by  , 
the  Euphrates." 

All  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Committee  lake  a  similar  view  of  the  scarcely 
superable  difficulties  which  beset  the  line  of 
the  Euphrates.  Mr.  Buckingham's  evidence 
leads  us  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the 
commercial  advantages  derivable  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Euphrates  line.  Captain 
Chesney,  and  the  advocates  (or  the  line,  ad- 
mitting its  difficulties,  have  argued  much  in 
its  favor,  on  the  score  of  its  commercial  as 
well  as  political  advantages.  With  an  ex-., 
amination  of  these,  as  compared  with  the 
Red  Sea  route,  we  shall  be  thus  enabled,  in 
adherence  to  the  line  we  have  chalked  out 
in  commencing  this  paper,  lo  bring  the  in- 
vestigation to  a  complete  and,  perhaps  we 
may  add,  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Captain  Chesney  does  not  pretend  that, 
even  should  the  present  experimental  expe- 
dition be  found  sufficiently  successful,  the 
communication  of  this  lino  between  England 
and  India  will  be  quicker  than  by  the  Red 
Sea.  The  expenses  are  calculated  as  pretty 
nearly  the  same,  in  order  to  keep  up  a 
montlily  communication  on  the  Euphrates 
line,  by  means  of  steamers  adapted  for  the 
river  and  the  sea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyp. 
tian  line.    Captain  Chesney  also,  like  Mr. 
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T.  Waghorn,  calculates  that  the  return  from 
po$tage,  passengers,  freightage,  &c«  will 
pretty  nearly  under  good  management, 
pay  the  expenses.  We,  however,  have  the 
same  doubt  as  Mr.  Buckingham,  whether 
female,  or  even  male,  passengers  would  be 
found  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Euphrates 
line,  (even  supposing  that  the  obstructions  of 
the  river  may  bo  mastered  by  adequately 
built  steamers,)  through  the  various  intracta- 
ble tribes  of  Arab  thieves. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  line^pre- 
sents  great  features  of  attraction  even  to  fe. 
male  travellers.  Mrs.  Lushington's  testimony 
shows  the  agreeable  facility  of  the  Egyptian 
line,  even  when  there  are  one  hundred  miles 
of  desert  to  traverse.  Were  the  ancient 
canal  opened,  as  we  have  suggested,  we  can. 
not  conceive  any  voyage  more  agreeable 
or  more  attractive  than  the  voyage  through 
Egypt  either  to  female  or  male  passengers. 
There  would  be  no  occasion  to  land,  except 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  parties,  between  Bom- 
bay and  London.  No  more  than  a  transit 
commerce  can  be  expected  from  the  opening 
of  either  line,  and  we  agr^ee  with  Mr.  Pea- 
cock, in  thinking  that  no  great  increase  of 
commercial  advantage,  as  far  as  the  trade  of 
intermediate  countries  is  concerned,  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected.  There  is  a  great  trade 
carried  on  now  between  India,  Bussorah,  and 
Bagdad,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  increas- 
ed by  the  mere  transit  of  packet-steam- 
ers. Such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gideon 
Colquhoun,  who  long  resided  at  Bussorah, 
and  no  one  is  more  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  To  expect  any  great 
advantage  to  our  commerce  from  the  Arab 
tribes,  which  line  both  sides  of  the  river  from 
Hit  to  Bir,  is  an  absolute  chimera ;  they  al- 
ways will  consider  it  a  point  of  religious  duty 
to  maintain  their  right  of  plunder. 

Now,  comparing  the  Euphrates  line  with 
the  Egyptian  line,  there  appears  to  be  much 
greater  probability  of  opening  new  or  advan. 
tageous  vents  for  our  commerce,  either  by  a 
passage  through  the  heart  of  the  Pasha's  do- 
minions,  or  through  the  more  independent 
line,  which  proposes  to  traverse  the  isthmus. 
^  of  Suez  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Lake 
Menzaleh.  And  here,  by  the  way,  one  part 
of  the  comparison  between  the  two  lines 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  There  are  two 
feasible  proposals  for  getting  rid  of  land- 
transit  by  ship-ciinal  on  the  Egyptian  line. 
On  the  Euphrates  line  there  must  always  be 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  mountain, 
ous  land  transit  from  Scanderoon  to  Bir,  and 
passengers  must  submit  to  the  inconvenience 
of  four  days  travelling  on  the  backs  of  cam- 
els and  mules,  unless  the  project  of  a  rail- 
road  or  canal  for  uniting  the  Orontes  with 


the  Euphrates — of  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  probabUity  at  present— should  be 
accomplished.  Mr.  Banks  moreover  attests 
danger  to  exist  as  well  as  obstruction  on  this 
line  from  the  Kurds. 

It  is  requisite,  also,  in  drawing  the  above 
comparison  that  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea  is 
concerned  there  is  great  probability  of  open- 
ing new  and  increasing  vents  for  our  com- 
merce, both  on  the  African  and  Arabian 
shore  of  that  sea.  As  a  proof  of  this  we 
need  do  no  more  than  make  the  following  ex- 
tract  from  a  portion  of  the  evidence  of  Major 
[iead,  on  this  peculiar  department  of  the  sub- 
ject,  merely  remarking,  that  Admiral  Sir  P. 
Malcolm  concurs  with  Major  Head,  (p.  159, 
sect.  1804.)  Mr.  James  Bird,  of  the  Bom- 
bay  medical  establishment,  also  speaks  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  spreading  our 
traffic  with  the  inhaUtants  of  Barbara  and 
Ajam: 

«  Do  you  conceive  there  would  be  much 
commerce  by  steam  in  the  Red  Sea  ? — Yes, 
at  the  depot  at  Adan,  Socotra,  and  Camoran, 
it  would  be  very  great ;  we  know  that  in  for- 
mer diiys  not  less  than  ten  to  twelve  European 
vessels  went  annually  up  the  Red  Sea,  and  in 
the  present  day  there  are  none  at  all. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  former  daysl — ^At 
the  time  we  had  a  resident  there. 

••  How  long  apo  is  that  1 — Probably  twenty 
years  ago.  I  should  wish,  upon  that  subject, 
to  give  an  opinion  from  what  I  consider  the 
best  authority,  which  is  Mr.  Salt  In  refer- 
ence to  Abyssinia,  he  considers  that  Massoua, 
which  is  immediately  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Camoran  is  the  inlet  to  that  country,  and  that» 
if  the  natives  came  in  contact  with  Europe- 
ans to  traffic  a  considerable  demand  would 
shortly  arise  for  both  English  and  Indian 
commodities,  which,  though  not  in  the  first 
instance  of  any  great  importance,  might  still 
lorm  a  valuable  appendage  to  the  trade  of 
Mocha,  but  it  is  necessary  to  mention  here, 
that  Mocha  is  now  the  emporium  for  trader 
because  Sohera,  near  Camoran,  is  entirely 
given  up  by  Europeans,  and  the  barter  would, 
to  a  great  extent,  go  to  Camoran,  in  case  we 
established  a  depot  of  trade  there.  Mr.  Salt 
also  observes,  it  would  be  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  the  Abyssinians  themselves;  it 
would  open  the  means  of  improvement  and 
civilization,  and  might  lead  to  a  diffiision  of 
civilization,  if  not  of  Christianity,  tbtough  a 
great  portion  of  Africa.  At  Massoua  the  du- 
ties were,  in  Mr.  Soult's  time,  in  1809, 20,000  x 
or  30,000  dollars  annually,  which  at  10  per 
cent,  made  the  value  of  imports  250,000  dol- 
lars annually.  This,  he  thought,  would  un- 
doubtedly admit  of  considerable  increase.  A 
ship  might  arrive  at  the  end  of  May,  and 
leave  the  Red  Sea  in  August.  Mr.  Salt  also 
gives  a  manifest  of  the  carso  of  a  ship  which 
be  came  home  in  from  Mocha,  ana  which, 
from  a  rough  estimate,  is  valued  at  about 
40,000  pounds,  the  articles  were  principally 
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gunn,  ooflfee,  senna  leaves,  indigo^  frankin- 
cense, ^dl-nuts,  barilla,  hidesr  and  skins. 

*«  With  reference  to  the  trade  of  Abyssinia 
would  not  a  station  on  the  other  coast  be 
more  advantageous  1 — When  I  was  at  Camo- 
ran  I  found  a  considerable  trade  from  Africa 
to  that  place;  they  were  coming  there  to  en- 
deavor to  pick  up,  which  they  cud  with  great 
difficulty,  such  articles  of  cutlery  and  light 
elothiog  as  they  could. 

"  Is  the  navigation  good  1 — Yes^  the  navi- 
gation must  be  good,  for  the  vessels  that  sail 
in  those  seas  are  most  miserablj^  constructed 
for  bad  weather ;  they  have  an  immense  sail, 
with^  }rard  the  length  of  the  vessel,  and  of 
course,  if  there  is  the  least  bad  weather,  it  is 
totally  unmanageable. 

"Provided  there  be  periodical  visits  by 
steamers  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  a  considerable 
trade  will  arise  upon  the  Abyssmian  and  the 
Arabian  coast !— I  have  entered,  in  the  course 
of  the  journal  I  have  made,  that  there  was  a 
great  desire,  indeed,  for  trade,  and  tiie  people 
were  suffering  under  the  greatest  difficulties 
for  want  of  European  articles.  I  should  wish 
to  mention  that  what  comes  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to  the  borders  of 
the  Indus,  is  carried  by  overland  routes  from 
the  north.  You  would,  in  a  great  degree, 
change  the  nature  of  things,  and  withdraw 
an  immense  deal  of  influence  that  is  now  ex- 
isting between  the  northern  powers  and  our 
possessions  in  India." 

We  have  the  more  insisted  on  the  singular 
coherency  of  the  accounts  of  all  travellers  of 
the  Euphrates  route,  because  it  tends  to 
demonstrate  that,  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances, — including  the  overcol- 
ored  description  of  the  great  fleet  of  Julian, 
— ^the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  has  never 
been  an  upward  but  only  a  downward  navi- 
gation. The  vessels  were  constructed  only 
for  a  single  voyage ;  the  rapids  in  the  high 
flood,  and  the  shallows  in  tte  low  flood  of 
the  river,  preventing  a  return.  Its  traflic 
must  remam  physi(^y  and  morally  re- 
•trieted. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that,  provid- 
ed that  a  canal  or  railway-communication 
could  be  accomplished  between  the  Orontes 
and  the  Euphrates,  the  comparison  between 
the  two  routes  would  become  more  equal. 
It  is  probable  that  at  some  distant  time  a  de- 
«gn  of  that  kind  may  be  accomplished  :  in 
that  case  both  the  ancient  routes  to  India 
would  be  contemporaneously  employed,  and 
would,  doubtless,  entirtily  supersede  the  pre- 
sent circuitous  route  by  the  Cape.  We  afe 
also  quite  willing  to  adroit  that  there  is  a  pe. 
riod  of  the  year,  during  May,  June,  July,  and 
August,  when  the  Red  Sea  navigation,  though 
not  impracticable,  is  less  practicable  than 
during  the  other  months.  Now,  it  is  a  most 
curious  natural  fact,  that  the  four  months 
during  which  the  Red  Sea  is  less  practicable 


are  precisely  the  four  months  during  wfaSch 
the  Euphrates  is  most  practicable,  There 
appears  no- reason,  therefore, — ^provided  there 
were  a  parity  between  all  the  advantages  and* 
disadvantages  of  both  routes, —  why  both 
routes  should  not  be  used  at  the  same  time ; 
the  advantages  of  one  compensating  for  the 
disadvantages  of  the  other,  and  thus  renw 
dering  an  accelerated  communication  l^e- 
tween  England  and  India  unobstructed  and 
permanent  during  all  the  months  of  the  year. 

To  this  ultimate  decision,  founded  on  a 
commercial  comparison  between  the  twa 
routes,  we  should,  for  the  reasons  aforesidd, 
therefore,  be  induced  to  come — in  conjunc. 
tion  with  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Lardner 
and  others.  But  there  remains  that  compar- 
ison between  the  political  advantages  of  the 
two  routes  which  we  have  professed  to  leave 
for  our  conclusion ;  and  we  fear  that  the 
political  comparison  will  be  still  more  disad* 
vantageous  \o  the  Euphrates'  route  than  the 
commercial.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  to  us,  and 
we  think  it  will  appear  so  ta  the  reader, 
whether  a  candid  examination  oS  the  Euphra- 
tes' route,  under  a  political  point  of  view, 
may  not  be  condemnatory  of  the  employment 
of  the  Euphrates'  route  altogether. 

We  thus  come  to  the  last  division  of  the 
comparison  we  have  instituted  between  the 
two  routes  to  India, — ^namely,  their  relative 
political  advantages  ;  and  we  feel  ourselves 
at  liberty  to  dismiss  that  investigation  in  a 
few  sentences.  Mr.  T.  L.  Peacock,  in  his 
examination  before  the  committee,  uses  the 
following  argument  in  favor  of  the  Euphra- 
tes' line. 

"Would  there  be  any  political  or  other 
advantages  in  our  opening  the  line  c^  the 
Euphrates  ? — I  think  it  would  be  highly  ser- 
viceable, if  possible,  to  prevent  Russia  pre- 
occupying it  and  excluding  us ;  it  woula  be 
exceedin^y  easy  for  Russia  to  follow  the 
steps  of  Trajan  and  Julian,— construct  fleets 
m  Armenia  and  float  them  toBussorah:  they 
have  the  possession,  at  least  the  command,  of 
the  Armenian  part  of  the  Euphrates  now. 

"  Would  there  not  be  more  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  Russians,  Irom  their 
making  use  of  the  Oxus  and  Caspian,  than 
by  making  use  of  Bussorah,  where  tney  would 
be  met  by  the  nation  which  happens  to  have 
the  pre-eminence  at  sea  1 — But  the  pre-em- 
inence at  sea  is  not  a  talisman,  it  is  to  be 
kept  up  by  constant  watchfulness  and  the 
exertion  of^^  adf.quate  force.  I  know  there  is 
danger  by  the  Oxus,  but  there  is  also  danger 
b V  the  Euphrates,  and  I  would  stop  both  doers 
if  I  could. 

••  You  adverted  to  that  subject  in  your  ex- 
amination before  the  East  India  Committee, 
have  you  turned  your  attention  to  it  since  1— 
Yes ;  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  I 
then  gave.  The  first  thing  the  Russians  do 
when  they  get  possession  of,  or  connection 
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with,  aoT  country,  is  to  exclude  all  other 
nations  for  navigating  its  waters.  I  think, 
therefore,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we 
should  get  prior  poessession  ca  this  river/* 

^  It  is  indispensable  to  state,  that  the  above 
views  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Peacock  derive  their 
weiffht  from  the  value  of  his  own  opinion 
solely  as  it  thus  stands  in  the  evidence.  But 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Peacock  is  obviously  sug. 
gested  or  founded  on  an  opinion  which  Cap. 
tain  Chesney  had  developed  with  more  com- 
plete  detail  in  a  memoir  upon  the  subject 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
that  memoir  he  urges  the  necessity  of  coun* 
teracting  the  designs  of  Russia  in  the  East, 
as  his  chief  argument  for  opening  the  line  of 
the  Euphrates.  But  in  that  memoir  he  has 
the  tact  and  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  ar- 
guinent  which  he  employs  is  two-edged, — 
that  it  cuts  both  ways, — and  that,  in  fact,  it 
cuts  the  main  ground  from  under  his  own 
proposition.  It  is  clear  that  he  saw  that  the 
expedition  would  at  once  furnish  a  clue  to  Rus- 
sia, and  easy  means  of  employing  it  in  ac 
complishing  her  desired  route  to  India.  He 
trembled,  and  justly,  for  the  consequences  of 
drawing  her  attention  to  a  gate  to  India,  the 
keys  and  fastenings  of  which  were  in  her 
own  hand,  and  which  she  had  nothing  to  do 
at  any  convenient  moment  but  to  push  open 
and  take  advantage  of  the  prepared  access. 
These  are  his  words  : — 

■*  I  declined  the  favorable  ofifers  I  had  to 
publish  an  account  of  my  voyage  down  this 
most  interesting  stream,  endeavoring  instead 
to  place  the  subject  exclusively  before  fov- 
ernment  in  such  a  way  as  would  give  nunis- 
ters  the  free  opinion  either  to  open  the  navi- 
gation or  to  leave  matters  pretty  much  as 
tney  were,  without  telling  too  much  to  the 
world  about  the  real  state  of  this  interesting 
stream,  which,  in  fact,  presents  the  easiest 
possible  route  for  a  Russian  force  to  threaten 
India." 

The  drift  of  this  statement  is  to  demon- 
strate the  advantage  of  anticipating  Russia, 
by  opening  the  line  of  the  Euphrates.  Ac 
cording  to  our  own  view,  it  would  precisely 
have  the  opposite  tendency  to  that  whkh  is 
proposed.  Does  it  follow  that  we  should  ex- 
elude  Russia  from  using  the  line  of  the  Eu- 
phrates by  emptying  it  ourselves?  Should 
we  not  rather  suggest  to  her  the  use  of  that 
Une,  or  prompt  her  to  exclude  us  ?  I(  indeed, 
we  could  exclude  her  from  the  line,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  her  employing  it  as  a  means 
of  Indian  aggressk)n^ — ^Wndly  suggested  by 
Captain  Chesney,  and  by  a  much  abler  man, 
Mr.  T.  L.  Peacock, — of  what  avail  would 
that  be,  while  she  has  a  line  of  communica- 
tion equally  good  and  equally  ready  by  the 
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Caspiati  and  the  Oxust    It  would  be  useless 
closing  one  gate,  if  both  gates  could  not  be 
cloaed.     But  are  we  likely  to  close  the  one 
gate  by  the  Euphrates'  Expedition?    We 
doubt  it  extremely ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ten- 
dency of  that  expeditbn  is  to  clear  the  way 
for  some  future  expedition  down  the  Euphra- 
tes on  the  part  of  Russia.    It  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  Napoleon,  in  colluskm  with 
Alexander,  meditated  the  conquest  of  India, 
by  pursuing  this  track.     Russia  has  succeed- 
ed now  to  the  designs  of  Napoleon  upon  In- 
dia, and  it  is  not  probable  she  will  relinquish 
her  rights  of  heirship.     But  there  is  a  con- 
sideration oonnectea  with  our  Euphrates' 
expeditkm,  which  is  of  grave  and  pre&^ing 
importaace.     She  possesses  the  forests  of 
Armenia,  and  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates 
— the  very  means  employed  by  the  Empe- 
rors Trajan  and  Julian  for  invadinsc  India. 
She  is  already  preparing  to  take  ac^antaga 
of  those  means.     It  is  when  the  Euphrates 
is  at  its  height  that  an  armament  can  be  easily 
ffoated  down  the  river  into  the  Indian  sea. 
What  is  to  hinder  her  next  May,  or  any  sub. 
sequent  May,  from  following  the  track  of  the 
powerful  and  successful  expedition  of  Julian 
from    Nisibis?    The    classical   reader  wHl 
recollect  Marcellinus's  description  of  it,  which 
we  have  previously  quoted.     The  armament 
might  well  be  said  to  compress  the  bed  of 
the  river,  since  it  consisted  of  1100  vessels, 
comprising  vessels  of  war  and  vessels  of  bur- 
den.*   What  is  to  hinder  Russia  at  any  time 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  new  gate  to 
India,  whi<£  Captain  Chesaey's  abortive  and 
miscalculated  expedition  has  so  accommo- 
datingly  opened  for  her,  and  establishing 
herself  at  Cape  Jaske,  on  the  eastern  point 
of  the  Persian  Gulf?    It  is  known  that  in 
1612  the  Russian  war  alone  prevented  Na- 
poleon from  descending  the  nver  and  occu- 
pying Bussorah  as  a    pivot   of  operations 
against  India.     *<  Bussorah  is  a  good  port, 
and  wouki  make  an  excellent  dock*yard  and 
piace  d^armeSf  whence  an  enemy  might  easily 
extend  himself  to  Cape  Jaske,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  Inches.    It  should 
moreover  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Mohanuned 
Ben  Kassim  did  in  fact  reach  India  by  this 
direction  in  the  year  1677  of  the  Heginu" 
We  quote  Captain  Chesney. 

,TJb49  ie  an  important  consideration,  even 
in  a  speculative  point  of  view,  but  we  refer 
to  it  now  in  a  pract^  point  of  view.     PTs 


*  ClMiis  latjarimnm  fluniM  EttphrstMn  aretabOv, 
in  qoA  mille  erant  onararis  aavos,  eX  divetal  trabs 
ooDtexts,  oommeatns  abunde  ^brentea,  et  tala,  ct 
obeidonalM  machinas ;  quinquaginta  alias  bellatri- 
ees;  totidemqae  ad  eompaginaiidoi  aaoatsari« 
poataa. «—  Asisitsmii  MmrceUfmUf  lib.  xziii. 
eap.3. 
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can  inform  those  vihom  H  tnay  concern^  ikat 
Russia  is  already  preparing  to  turn  Captain 
Chemtjfs  experiments,  and  her  own  superior 
means,  to  account.  Napoleon,  with  the  com- 
bined sagacity  of  a  man  of  genius  and  a  man 
of  business,  when  speaking  of  Russian  en- 
croachments,  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Helena,  pre- 
dicted that  in  thirty  years  Europe  would  be- 
come either  Calmuc  or  Republican.  Those 
years  are  rapidly  elapsing,  and  every  day  of 
their  lapse  proves  the  consummate  foresight 
of  the  imperial  prophet.  We  are  daily  draw 
ing  nearer  to  that  period  of  crisis,  when  there 
must  be  a  second  Cheronean  conflict  between 
Sc3rthian  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
European  civilization  on  the  other.  May  it 
terminate  more  auspiciously— mlty  it  ter- 
minate  differently — from  that  great  struggle 
in  which  Demosthenes  was  on  one  side,  with 
all  the  Republi<*an  institutions  of  the  worid, — 
with  all  the  intellect  of  intellectual  Greece, — 
and  with  all  the  aspirations  of  the  human 
race ;  on  the  other,  a  barbarian  despot  from 
the  north,  with  his  army  of  military  serfs, — 
with  his  chains  of  unconditional  submission 
both  for  body  and  mind, — and  with  his  de- 
signs  of  one  universal  empire  of  military  op- 
pression. We  have  better  auguries  of  the 
result* 


Art.  v. — Essai  sur  la  Liit^ature  AngkaUsy 
et  Consi<Urations  sur  le  Cr4nit  des  Hommes, 
des  TempSf  et  des  R^oltUions,  Par  M, 
de  Chateaubriand.  2  tomes,  8vo.  Paris, 
1886. 

The  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand  is  a  very 
considerable  man.  His  rank,  hts  literature, 
his  adventures,  and  his  occupations,  render 
him  an  object  of  interest.  They  would  have 
rendered  faim  an  object  of  hiterest  in  the 
court  of  Francis  I.  He  there  would  have 
filled  the  bosoms  of  the  warriors  with  Italian 
gallantry,  and  of  the  dames  with  Italian 
sentiment.  In  the  train  of  St.  Louis,  he 
would  have  been  foremen  among  tho  chiv- 
alry of  the  crusades.  Returning  from  the 
Holy  Land,  he  would  have  made  the  most 
glowing  of  troubadors.  Thrown  into  the 
work!  a  century  or  two  after  our  «wa,  he 
would  deify  the  steam-engine,  rove  in  sUb- 
lime  solitude  over  land  and  aea,  steering  his 
owB  b?i)k>on»  chant  a  v<^age  to  the  moon, 
^Sd  Wte  a  captivating  novel  on  the  fate  of 
two  lovers  In  the  evening-star.  His  life,  his 
feelings,  and  his  pen  are  essentially  romantic. 
He  sees  all  things  through  Claude  Lorraine 
glassea*  Earth,  sea,  and  sky,  must  be  all 
one  purple.    All  must  be  darling,  ititaitte, 


brilUant,— or  all  solemn,  mysterious,  and  pro- 
found.  His  heaven  must  have  neither  sun- 
rise nor  twilight.  All  must  be  the  blaze  of 
noon,  or  the  depth  of  that  hour  which  goblins 
make  their  own.  He  is  a  man  "  of  imagina- 
lion  all  compact."  Yet  he  adds  a  class  be- 
yond Shakspeare's.  He  is  neither  "the 
iover,  nor  the  poet,  nor  the  lunatk,"  but  the 
Frenchman. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  if  he  could  submit 
to  the  restraints  of  history,  ought  to  write  his 
own.  Yet  his  history  would  not  be  in  fetters. 
It  would  be  the  narrative  of  a  vivid  spirit, 
thrown  into  a  strange  career,  first  floating 
over  the  ruins  of  a  great  monarchy, — ^then 
buried  in  the  obscure  toils  of  life, — then 
speeding  its  way  to  the  wilderness,  until  the 
hour  when  it  returned  to  lake  its  share  in  the 
most  magnificent  of  all  illusions ;  and  at  last, 
when  that  illusion  vanished,  like  shadows  lost 
in  night,  calmly  folding  its  wings,  and  resting 
in  philosophic  retirement,  with  its  eyes  fixed 
on  the  remote  and  lofty  stars  of  literature. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  seems  to  be  sensible 
that  he  owes  his  memoirs  to  the  world.  The 
man  by  whose  wisdom  his  fellow  men  can  be 
taught,  or  by  whose  weakness  they  may  be 
warned,  whose  successes  can  give  courage 
to  the  timid,  or  whose  failures  can  administer 
prudence  to  the  bold,  should  feel  that  his  ex- 
perience is  a  tribute  due  to  posterity.  M.  do 
Chateaubriand  has  from  time  to  time  allowed 
some  sketches  of  his  career  to  como  into 
the  world's  hands ;  but  they  have  been  less 
given,  than  suffered  to  escape,  have  less  dk* 
played  the  willingness  of  a  full  memory  to 
disburthen  itself  for  the  pleasure  of  mankind, 
than  the  negligence  of  a  mind  unconscioudy 
telling  its  own  secrets,  and  then  lapsing  into 
silence  as  unconsciously  once  more.  From 
those  fragments  we  may  glean  that  he  is  now 
about  sixty  years  of  age ; — that  he  has  wap- 
dered  over  half  the  world,  reaping  many  a 
lesson  of  sweet  and  bitter  experience ;  aad 
that  h©  is  at  length  withdrawn  from  all  the 
struggles  of  ambition  ;  looking  to  books  for 
the  tranquillity  which  he  has  been  unable  to 
find  among  men ;  and  taking  a  philosophic 
refuge  from  the  darkening  prospects  of  the 
French  monarchy  in  the  exercise  of  a  pen 
fertile,  vivid,  and  eloquent  beyond  that  of  any 
other  living  writer  of  his  country. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  is  Ae  representative, 
we  hope  not  the  final  representative,  of  an 
ancient  French  family.  A  noble  by  birth, 
and  still  more  so  by  nature,  he  came  into 
public  life  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
mtion.  There,  like  every  manly  and  gener- 
ous spirit  of  hb  order,  he  took  the  side  of  the 
throne.  But  that  throne  was  no  longer  to  be 
upheld  by  man.  Hie  hour.glixss  of  tho 
Bourbon  monarchy  Imd  long  been  turned ; 
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and  the  brief  period  d»t  was  to  elapse  before 
Its  last  sands  ran  out  was  to  exhibit  only  the 
waste  of  loyal  blood,  the  infatuatioa  of  a 
court  destined  to  be  undone,  and  the  fury  to 
which  a  people  may  be  stirred  by  the  hot 
poison  of  revolution.  When  will  the  writer 
arise,  to  whom  is  to  be  delegated  the  great 
duty  of  giving  the  true  picture  of  that  Revo- 
lution  to  the  world  ?  Wo  acknowledge  with 
pleasure  the  force  and  fidelity  of  Mr.  Alison's 
work  on  the  subject.  It  is  by  far  the  ablest 
historical  performance  of  ^  century ;  ex- 
hibiting remarkable  diligence,  without  kiss  of 
spirit,  and  doin^r  impartial  justice,  on  higher 
principles  than  have  hitherto  been  announced 
in  history.  While  Hume  writes  like  the  roan 
of  the  worid,  Gibbon  like  the  mfidel  of  the 
dosef,  Robertson  like  the  Scottish  professor, 
and  Hallam  like  the  lawyer's  clerk,  Alison 
writes  like  the  Christian  scholar,  orator,  and 
philosopher.  But  tho  subject  is  of  such  vast- 
nesH  and  variety,  so  capable  of  being  illus- 
trated by  minds  of  all  degrees  of  vigor,  and 
still  so  dependent  on  elucidations,  themselves 
hidden  deep  in  local  character,  in  personal 
recollection,  and  in  native  sensibilities,  that 
we  shall  not  be  satisfied,  until  we  see  the 
whole  subject  again  shaped  by  some  power- 
ful  mind  of  France.  We  desire,  like  the 
old  Greek  travellers  in  Egypt,  to  see  not 
merely  the  magnitude  and  pomp  of  the  tem- 
ples, but  the  depths  of  the  tombs  within ;  not 
merely  to  hear  the  voices  from  the  oracles, 
but  to  tread  the  secret  passages,  and  witness 
the  actual  speakers  of  the  words,  which  from 
the  shrine  struck  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
France,  nationally,  should  undertake  this 
work.  Men  of  talent  in  any  country  may 
gather  the  fragments,  and  compound  them 
Into  an  imposing  figure ;  but  the  truth  of  like- 
ness  will  still  be  unattainable.  The  articu- 
latk>ns  of  the  frame  may  be  all  complete ; 
but  all  that  we  shall  have  can  be  no  more 
than  a  semblance  of  life.  Like  the  prophet's 
▼ision,  the  valley  of  the  dead  may  bfe  uncov- 
ered by  the  hand  of  labor ;  but  something 
higher  still  must  be  invoked  before  they  can 
be  more  than  skeletons,  and  come  up,  instinct 
with  life,  bone  to  his  bone. 

If  M.  de  Chateaubriand  could  chastise  the 
effervescence  of  his  style,  extinguish  the  Bour- 
t)on  lamp,  which  throws  its  cok)red  flame 
over  his  paper,  let  in.  the  light  of  day  upon 
his  study,  and  resolve  to  see  things  by  the 
^es  of  his  understanding,  he,  of  all  men  liv- 
ing, would  be  the  writer  whom  Franco  shonld 
eend  forth  as  the  historian  of  her  last  half 
century.  He  has  feeling,  ardor,  and  elo- 
quence for  the  task.  He  might  have  know- 
'ledge.  He  ought  to  have'inclinatk>n.  But, 
to  fit  himself  for  this  noble  effiurt,  he  must 
>«fajiii>e  the  besaCtiDg  sins  of  his  style  and  of 


his  country.  He  must  be  neither  the  Democ 
ritus  nor  the  Heraclitus ;  he  must  abandon 
the  gaiety  which  in  the  Frenchman  so  simply 
glides  into  grimace,  and  the  love  for  sorrow, 
which  as  simply  glides  into  torture.  He 
must  fbrswear  bis  magic  lantern,  abandon 
the  delight  of  developing  monsters  on  the 
wall,  and  disdain  to  fill  his  sheet  with  pictur- 
esque  extravagance.  Hts  English  discipline 
should  teach  him  the  value  of  soberness, 
tranquillity,  and  truth.  And,  thus  prepared, 
let  him  throw  aside  critiques  ana  essays, 
scorn  to  waste  his  faculties  on  either  the 
strength  or  feebleness  of  centuries  dead  and 
gone,  start  on  his  feet,  and  gird  himself  up 
^r  the  race  of  historic  immortality.  • 

When  the  unfortunate  Louis  perished.  Me 
de  Chateaubriand  followed  the  course  of  th 
French  nobles,  and  took  service  in  the  army 
of  Conde.  Why  has  he  neglected  so  fine  a 
subject  for  his  pen  ?  The  anxieties,  the  un- 
happy intrigues,  the  hereditary  jealousies,  the 
indefatigable  courage,  the  desperate  battles, 
and  the  final  ruin  of  that  most  disastrous, 
brave,  and  ill^ised  ^lite  of  the  French  nobiU 
ty,  demand  and  deserve  such  an  historian. 

On  the  dispersion  of  the  army,  he  wan- 
dered through  Grermany ;  and  from  Germa- 
ny came  to  England,  then  the  common  re- 
fuge of  the  broken  fortunes  of  France* 
The  national  hospitality  at  that  period  was 
suitable  to  the  national  character, — wise,  lib- 
eral, and  comprehedsive  ;  but  what  liberality 
can  extend  to  every  case  of  misfortune, 
where  that  misfortune  extends  to  a  people  t 
There  must  be  some  neglected,  from  want  of 
knowledge,  and  some  from  narrowness  of 
means; — some  who  disdain  to  solicit,  and 
some  who,  in  the  importunities  of  others, 
are  forgotten.  This  portion  of  the  exile's 
history  must  be  lefl  to  his  own  pen.  How 
the  man  of  genius  subsists  in  adversity 
should  be  told  only  by  himself.  But  the  - 
abilities  by  which  hie  has  signalized  himself 
in  his  days  of  prosperous  fortune  could 
scarcely  have  been  suffered  to  lie  dormant 
in  his  day  of  necessity ;  and  we  may  fairly 
conjecture  that  his  authorship,  however  se- 
cret, was  not  inactive.  Some  time  before 
his  residence  in  this  country,  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  the  United  States.  Whether  he 
found  the  popular  dreams  of  republican  per- 
fectk>n  realized  in  the  government,  or  not, 
he  seems  to  have  found  little  to  charm  him 
in  his  reception  by  the  people.  The  man 
whose  sensibilities  shrink  firom  Europe  will 
probably  not  find  much  to  soothe  them  in 
any  other  region  of  the  globe;  and  the 
Frenchman,  soon  satisfied  with  the  raptures 
of  a  denxx^racy,  t^miedij^  steps  to  the  for- 
eists.  Power  and  graEbdeur  fip^  the  offipring 
of  AStaie,  before^  im»  Iwen  disturbed  I7 
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man.  In  the  untamed  majesty  of  diose  soU 
itudee  his  imagination  expanded,  and  per- 
haps even  his  taste  was  refined.  The  les. 
son  which  could  be  taught  by  neither  the 
gaieties  of  the  court,  nor  the  struggles  of  the 
field,  was  unconsciously  impressed  by  silence 
and  self-communion.  And  in  the  wilderness 
were  formed  those  faculties  which  were  des- 
lined  yet  to  restore  the  fallen  loyalty  of 
France ;  to  combine  ardor  of  invention  with 
moral  dignity ;  and  to  adorn  the  literature  of 
his  country  with  works,  of  whose  brilliancy 
she  might  boast,  without  raising  a  blush  on 
the  cheek  of  her  virtue. 

At  length  the  annoimcement  that  the 
throne  was  restored  in  France  drew  the 
eyes  of  all  her  exiles  to  a  land  who^e  en- 
joyments and  elegancies  appear  to  fix  an  in- 
delible  inipress  on  the  memory  of  the  French- 
man.  The  character  of  Napoleon  was 
forL'Otten  in  the  rapidity  of  his  elevation. 
The  means  by  which  he  rose  were  not  suf- 
fered to  divert  the  eye  from  the  dazzling  evi- 
dence that  France  had  been  raised  along 
with  him.  If  the  foundation  of  his  throne 
was  built  of  the  wrecks  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  republic,  incapable  of  uniting,  and 
sure  to  give  way  to  the  first  hostile  hand ; 
they  were  covered  with  the  folds  of  a  royal 
manile  so  vast  and  so  splendid,  that,  between 
those  who  admired  and  those  who  were 
blinded,  between  the  worshippers  of  success 
and  the  slaves  of  fear,  Europe,  for  the  time, 
foi^t  its  resistance  in  its  homage. 

The  emigrants,  summoned  to  return  by 
the  wise  policy  of  the  Emperor,  crowded 
back  to  France.  The  court  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  had  been  revived,  with  still  more 
imposing  splendor.  The  old  life  of  the  no- 
blesse was  restored,  but  only  with  more  vig. 
orous  excitement  and  manlier  demands  on 
their  individual  faculties.  The  men  who,  in 
the  days  of  the  monarchy,  would  have  wast- 
ed their  lives  in  the  languid  pursuits  of  over- 
wrought pleasure,  were  now  stimulated  to 
salutary  effort  by  public  employments ;  by 
the  demands  made  upon  their  energy  in  the 
midst  of  a  generation  reared  in  struggle ; 
and  by  the  prospects  of  that  military  ai^  di- 
plomatic ambition,  which  found  a  hiffh-road 
made  from  the  Tuileries  to  eveiy  capital  and 
eabinet  of  Europe. 

In  those  days  all  were  enthusiasts  who 
were  not  philosophm,  and  how  snudl  a  por- 
tion  have  been  philosophers  in  any  age? 
Chateaubriand  fblbwed  the  stream  of  the 
French  nobQity  in  this  return  to  its  old  chan- 
nels.  For  a  while  his  imagination  betrayed 
him  into  the  general  allegiance  to  the  extra- 
ordinary man  who  governed  France.  But 
he  did  not  bow  ignobly.  Napoleon's  habits 
bdU  out  a  powerfiil  attraction  tot  the  mind 


of  a  poet.  Remote,  stem,  and  solitary,  he 
suffered  nothing  of  his  gnmdeur  to  be  di^ 
minished  by  the  common-place  intercourse 
of  mankindf.  Hidden  from  public  view  in  a 
circle  of  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  high  fame, 
he  was  almost  wholly  invisible  to  the  popular 
eye,  except  on  some  great  and  chosen  occa* 
sion,  when  he  emerged  from  this  living  cbud, 
prepared  to  dazzle  and  perplex  all  minor  cu- 
riosity by  his  full  splendors.  His  private  life 
was  shrouded  in  mystery.  His  public  liie 
consisted  of  those  overwhelming  bursts  and 
profound  obscurations  which  heightened  each 
other's  effect,  and  alike  bewildered  the  gene- 
ral  mind.  One  great  purpose  of  his  con- 
duct was  evidently  to  make  the  feeling  uni- 
versal that  he  was  not  a  man  like  other  men ; 
that  he  was  gifted  with  other  and  loftier  Ate 
ulties,  and  made  to  accomplish  bolder  and 
more  extended  designs — that  he  was  less  a 
statesman  than  a  governing  mind;  less  a 
general  than  a  genius  of  war ;  less  a  man 
Uian  a  destiny.  His  idea  of  a  Napoleon 
**  star,"  even  if  it  originated  in  charlatanism, 
may  have  grown  upon  such  a  mind,  and 
shaped  such  a  destiny.  There  is  no  stimu- 
lant of  human  powers  so  vivi  i  as  the  belief 
that  some  high  achievement  is  yet  to  be 
wrought  by  those  powers.  The  mind  which 
thinks  itself  made  only  to  creep  on  the 
ground  will  never  start  upon  its  feet.  All 
men  of  capack>us  intellects  instinctively  love 
to  think  that  those  intellects  are  given  for 
more  than  the  common  career  of  life. 
They  delight  to  believe  themselves  urged  on 
by  some  resistless  hand  to  the  labors  and 
triumphs  of  greatness ;  to  rank  themselves, 
in  some  sense,  with  those  high  agencies 
which,  invisible  in  their  nature,  yet  palpably 
mould  and  urge  the  course  of  human  things ; 
to  have  some  associate  nature  and  kindred 
impulse  with  those  resisiless  beings  who 
**  nde  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm." 
Napoleon's  mind  was  less  European  than 
Oriental.  His  singular  subtlety,  his  re- 
morseless  vindictiveness,  his  disregard  of 
human  life,  were  as  Oriental  as  his  passion 
for  pomp,  his  haughty  abstraction,  and  his 
rage  of  absolute  power.  He  always  had 
the  vastness  of  Oriental  conquest  before  his 
e3re.  The  triiunphs  of  European  war  were 
trivial  to  him ;  his  genius  of  battles  was  a 
colossus,  with  one  foot  on  Europe  and  one 
on  Asia;  Tamerlane  and  Jenghtz  Khan, 
sweeping  half  the  world  with  their  tempest  of 
cavalry,  were  his  models ;  and,  at  the  first 
moment  in  which  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  independent  army,  in  the  invasion 
of  Egypt,  he  sketched  a  plan  of  conquest 
stretchinff  from  Africa  over  Asia  Minor  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Hindostan  on  the  other; 
hii  bandar  was  to  coaceotnto  the  iMmen 
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of  the  South  and  the  North,  and  then,  with 
bis  trumpet  sounding  at  once  to  the  Nubian 
and  the  Tatar  chiTahji  he  was  to  march  his 
unnumbered  columns  on  Europe  and  unite 
Paris  with  Calcutta  and  Pekin. 

No  man  can  ever  inflame  the  imaginations 
of  others  without  first  inflaming  his  own. 
The  blood  must  glow  in  the  heart,  before  it 
can  kindle  the  extremities.  If  France  was 
made  an  enthusiast  by  Napoleon,  it  was  be- 
cause her  inspirer  believed  in  his  own  inspi- 
ration. They  all  drank  of  the  same  min- 
gled cup  of  fire  and  blood,  and  all  were 
alike  maddened  by  the  libation.  But  this 
was  for  the  later  periods  of  their  career.  In 
the  beginning  all  was  triumph  without  toil. 
France  was  a  temple  of  victory,  to  whose 
high  altar  nothing  approached  but  the  tributes 
and  tributary  kings  of  rival  empires.  The 
nation  were  the  joyous  gazers  on  a  perpetu- 
al succession  of  the  perpetual  fruits  of  vic- 
tories crowding  on  each  other.  The  trum- 
pet and  the  shout  which  proclaimed  the  com- 
ing  of  one  glittering  pageant  were  scarcely 
heard  from  one  quarter  of  the  horizon,  when 
they  were  followed  and  eclipsed  by  ihe  ac 
clamations  of  another  from  the  opposite  re. 
gion.  But  of  this-  it  was  our  fortune  to  see 
the  catastrophe.  The  day  of  pageants  was 
to  be  fearfully  recompensed  by  the  day  of 
sacrifices.  The  lightnings  which  France, 
at  once  emulating  and  contemning  the  pow- 
ers  of  Heaven,  had  launched  at  all  nations, 
were  at  length  gathered  for  vengeance,  and 
launched  from  a  loftier  hand  and  with  fl 
more  unerring  aim.  The  popular  passions 
by  which  she  had  conquered  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war  were 
turned  against  her;  the  plunder  of  the 
people,  the  infinite  insults  to  domestic  life, 
the  pauperism,  bankruptcy,  and  wretched- 
ness  which  had  followed  her  track  through 
Europe,  like  attendant  fiends  on  the  steps  of 
some  mighty  minister  of  evil,  consummating 
the  havoc  of  war,  all  rose  in  retribution. 
With  the  fate  of  the  necromancer  in  the 
Arabian  tale,  the  spirits  by  which  ^e  had 
80  long  domineered  rebelled  against  her, 
threw  off*  their  slavery  for  shapes  of  strength 
and  terror,  and,  driving  her  into  the  last  re- 
treat  of  her  splendid  but  denK>n  palace, 
showered  her  with  penal  fire. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  after  an  interval  of 
leisure,  applied  himself  vigorously  to  litera- 
ture, and  produced  the  principal  of  those 
works  which  have  founded  his  fame.  But 
timet  were  at  hand  which  required  exertions 
of  a  more  hazardous,  yet  a  more  eflfective, 
order.  The  armies  of  Europe  were  press- 
ing  on  the  French  frontier.  Their  war  was 
against  Napoleon;  their  peace  was  for 
i^ance.    The  nation  was  weaxy  of  1)eanng» 


Uke  an  elephant,  the  war  trappings  and  arms 
of  a  chieftain  who  drove  it  madly  through 
the  field,  careless  alike  of  trampling  down 
friends  and  enemies.  Long  forgotten  recol- 
lections revived.  France  remembered  with 
retummg  loyalty  the  days  of  peace  and  opu. 
lence  wbach  she  had  enjoyed  before  she  was 
seized  with  the  frenzy  of  revolution.  But 
Napoleon,  though  broken,  was  still  power- 
ful ;  the  hook  was  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Le- 
viathan, yet  he  was  not  to  be  approached 
without  danger  from  his  dying  strength.  In 
this  crisis,  the  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand 
sallantly  defied  the  hazard,  threw  himself 
rorward  at  the  head  of  public  opinion,  and  in 
his  eloquent  and  powerful  pamphlet,  ^  Bona- 
parte and  the  Bourbons,"  proclaimed  the  an- 
cient line  of  ihe  monarchy. 

Another  revolution  has  followed.  The 
Bourbons,  relying  on  the  priesthood,  in  a 
country  where  the  priesthood  itself  had  fallen 
into  scorn ;  counting  on  the  noblesse,  whom 
they  had  coldly  neglected;  and  taking  the 
voice  of  courtiers  and  chamberlains  for  the 
voice  of  the  nation ;  suddenly  found  them- 
selves enveloped  in  a  new  state  of  things. 
Political  peril  was  every  where  round  them. 
Rash  advisers,  alienated  friends,  a  perplexed 
ministry,  and  a  pauperized  priesthood,  were 
the  last  elements  of  their  strength.  Those 
giddy  voyagers  in  the  political  balloon  of 
their  own  luckless  inflation  had  floated  on, 
with  clouds  above  and  clouds  below,  the  one 
confusing  the  light  of  day,  the  other  hiding 
the  earth  from  their  eyes,  until  they  sudden- 
ly found  the  atmosphere  cleared  round  them, 
only  to  show  that  they  hung  over  a  region  of 
which  they  knew  nothing.  To  reach  the 
ground  in  safety  was  discovered  to  be  alto- 
gether beyond  their  skill ;  to  remain  where 
they  were  was  only  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  first  flash  of  the  storm ;  and  their  only 
alternative  was,  to  give  way  to  the  chance 
of  the  time,  and  be  swept  uito  returnless 
exile. 

With  the  ruin  of  the  Bourbon  cause,  their 
ablest  champion  felt  that  his  political  career 
was  involved.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  retired 
to  his  study;  and,  declaring  himself  alike 
weary  of  the  toils  of  public  life  and  con- 
temptuous of  its  rewards,  thenceforth  devot- 
ed his  accomplished  mind  to  the  duty  of  at 
once  illustrating  his  country  by  his  personal 
labors,  and  stimulating  her  noblest  ambition 
by  a  knowledge  of  me  rival  genius  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  title  of  these  volumes  tolerably  ex- 
presses their  nature.  They  contain  a  varie- 
ty  of  rather  rambling  and  disjointed,  yet 
ingem'ous  and  interesting,  remarks  upon 
English  authorship.  Those  remarks  are 
largely  intorBpeised  with  recoUeotions,  max^ 
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ims,  theorieSi  and  visions  of  other  times, 
other  lands,  and  other  literatures.  But,  if 
the  connection  is  feeble,  the  materials  are 
vivid.  If  the  learning  makes  but  few  pre- 
tensions to  profundity,  none  wiil  deny  its 
claims  to  elegance ;  and  the  mind  must  be 
singularly  fastidious,  or  singularly  fbmished, 
which  can  lay  down  these  volumes  without 
having  derived  pleasure  from  their  grace, 
and  information  trom  their  knowledge.  The 
author  thus  details' their  contents ;  the  whole 
being  originally  intended  as  introductory  to 
his  translation  of  Milton. 

Ist.  **Some  detached  pieces  of  my  early 
studies,  corrected  in  style,  and  rectified  with 
regard  to  opinions,  ^uc. 

2d.  "Various  extracts  from  my  memoirs, 
happening  to  be  connected  with  the  transla- 
tion. 

3d.  ••  Recent  researches  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject of  these  vdumes. 

•*I  have  visited  the  United  States ;  I  have 
lived  eight  years  an  exile  in  England.  After 
residing  in  London  as  an  emigrant,  I  have  re- 
turned thither  as  an  ambassador.  I  believe, 
that  I  am  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
English  as  any  man  can  be  with  a  language 
foreign  to  his  own." 

After  some  general  remarks  on  his  au- 
thorities he  reverts  to  his  performance. 

"In  this  review  of  English  literature  I 
have  treated,  at  considerable  length  of  Mil- 
ton, because  it  was  written  expressly  on  ac- 
count of  the  Paradise  Lost.  I  show  that  re- 
volutions  have  approximated  Milton  to  us ; 
that  he  is  become  a  man  of  our  times;  that 
he  was  as  great  a  writer  in  prose  as  in  verse ; 

Erose  conferred  celebrity  on  him  during  his 
fe,  poetry  after  his  death.  But  the  renown 
of  the  prose  writer  is  lost  in  the  glory  of  the 
poet." 

He  then  touches  on  those  eccentric  views, 
which  form  the  most  singular,  yet  much  the 
most  amusing,  part  of  his  performance. 

•*  In  this  historical  glance  I  have  not  stuck 
close  to  my  subject.  I  have  treated  of  every 
thing :  the  present  the  past,  and  the  future. 
I  digress  hither  and  thither.  When  I  meet 
with  the  middle  ages,  I  talk  of  them,— when 
Irun  foul  of  the  Reformation,  I  talk  of  it. 
When  I  come  to  the  English  revolution,  it  re- 
wrnds  me  of  our  own ;  and  I  advert  to  the 
events  and  actors  of  the  latter." 

Personal  recoUections  give  pungency  to 
those  retired  thoughts;  and  the  noble  sufferer 
m  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  fulhr  entitled 
to  take  advantage  of  his  experience. 
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T  1'  t^  f^f^^  foyalist  is  thrown  into  jail, 
I  think  of  the  cell  Which  I  occupied  at  the 

£!f^ti!r,£P°l*^-    TheEnglisfipoetslead 
metotheFrenehpeet^    Lord  Byi^bringS 


to  my  recollection  my  exile  in  England,  mr 
walks  to  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  and  my  travels 
to  Venice.  The  book  is  composed  of  miscel. 
laniea,  which  have  all  tones.  They  pass 
from  literary  criticism,  lofty  or  fkmiliar,  to 
historical  observations,  narratives,  portraits, 
and  remembrances,  general  and  personal." 

In  a  work  of  this  order,  nothing  could  be 
easier  than  to  criticise.  It  embraces  the 
whole  progress  of  the  human  mind  for  a 
thousand  years.  What  eye  can  trace  every 
step  of  that  immense  march  through  ilie 
heights  and  depths  of  centuries,  through  the 
convulsions  of  empires,  and  the  clouds  of 
war,  without  leaving  long  intervals,  which 
every  man  may  fill  up  at  his  chance  of  er- 
ror?^ It  is  unquestionably  much  more  pro- 
ductive to  the  reader,  to  lay  before  him  the 
conceptions  of  a  vivid,  keen,  and  philosophi- 
cal mind  investigating  this  boundless  region 
of  human  change ;  if  sometimes  bewildered, 
yet  bewildered  by  its  own  vigor;  plunging 
into  darkness  by  its  passion  for  difficulty ; 
and  vanquished  only,  like  Milo  in  his  oak,  by 
attempling  too  bold  a  mastery  over  things 
not  made  to  be  overcome ;  but  at  other  times 
displaying  the  triumphs  of  talent ;  throwing 
an  eagle-glance  on  those  colossal  revolu- 
tions, whose  shapes  were  forgotten  in  the 
darkness  of  ages;  and,  even  where  the 
glance  js  too  rapid  for  knowledge,  delighting 
us  by  the  eagle  breadth  and  power  of  wing, 
which  bears  it  from  promontory  to  promon- 
Ipry,  over  the  vast  and  misty  valley  below. 

We  have  thus,  in  a  brief  space,  a  painter's? 
and  poet's  sketch  of  I  he  most  picturesque  of 
all  periods — the  middle  ages  : — 

•*  Those  ages  might  seem  the  work  of  ima- 
gination.  In  antiquity  each  nation  springs 
from  Its  own  stock.  The  primitive  spirit,  in- 
sinuating  itself  everywhere,  renders  manners 
and  institutions  alike.  The  middle  ages 
seem  to  be  composed  of  the  wrecks  of  a  thou- 
sand  societies.  Roman  civilization,  even  ftu 
ganism,  had  left  their  vestiges  in  it  Christi- 
anitv  gave  it  a  faith  and  solemnities.  The 
Gothic,  Burgundian,  Danish,  and  Normnn 
barbarians  retained  the  character  of  their 
races.  AH  kinds  of  property,  all  kinds  of 
law,  all  forms  of  liberty,  and  all  degrees  of 
slavery,  were  blended.  You  would  almost 
take  them  to  be  the  work  of  different  nations, 
who  merely  agreed  to  have  one  common 
master  and  one  common  altar." 

The  architecture  formed  a  remarkable 
distmction  from  all  the  past  and  all  the  fu- 
ture. 


The  first  Christian  churches  in  the  West 
were  only  temples  turned  inside  out.  The 
Fagan  worship  was  external,  and  the  decora- 
tiou  of  the  temple  was  external ;  the  Chris- 
tiaii  worahip  was  internal,  and  the  decoration 
ofthe  church  was  internal.  ThepOliaii  were 
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transferred  from  the  outmde  to  the  inside. 
The  church  surpassed  in  dimensioos  the  tem- 
ple because  the  Christians  sat  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  church,  but  the  Pagans  under  the 
P|eristyle  of  the  temple.  But  when  the  Chris- 
tians became  masters,  they  also  adorned  their 
buildings  on  the  side  towards  the  land8cu>e 
and  the  sky  •  •  •  •.  The  tombs  were  of  the 
Gothich  fashion,  and  the  church,  which  cov- 
ered them  like  an  immense  canopy,  seemed 
tojbe  moulded  on  their  form.  The  arts  of  de- 
■ign  shared  in  this  composite  style,  and  the 
walls  and  windows  were  covered  with  paint- 
ed landscapes,  scripture  subjects,  and  scenes 
of  national  history." 

It  might  be  added,  too,  that  the  tombs  ex- 
hibited in  their  magnitude  and  decoration  a 
striking  change  of  religious  feeling.  Pagan- 
ism expended  but  little  decoration  in  general 
on  the  tomb.  It  was  only  Christianity  that 
learned  to  honor  the  body,  as  destined  to  be 
again  summoned  from  the  grave.  The 
£g3rptians  alone  of  all  the  heathen  world,  paid 
honor  to  the  body ;  and  this  was  from  the 
some,  though  perverted,  idea  of  the  re-union 
of  body  and  soul.  The  Pagan  world  in  gene, 
ral  treated  it  with  neglect,  and  either  con- 
sumed it  on  the  funeral  pile,  or  flung  it  into 
unmarked  grave.  A  few  of  the  Roman 
tombs  are  noble  monuments,  but  the  infinite 
multitude  were  mingled  with  the  dust  without 
ana  memorial.  The  Christian  alone  feels  the 
sacredness  of  death,  regards  the  body  as  a 
deposit  to  be  again  resumed,  and  marks  its 
place  in  the  earth  as  the  spot  where  lies  an 
mheritor  of  glory. 

A  singular  and  powerful  propensity  to  cov- 
er the  land  with  building  was  a  characteris- 
tic of  the  later  portion  of  the  middle  ages. 
This  arose  from  the  state  of  the  times. 
Large  sums  were  amassed  by  the  monks, 
through  the  bequests  of  those  who  could  nei- 
ther keep  nor  expend  their  wealth.  The 
monks,  unable  to  employ  those  treasures  to 
advantage,  or  retain  them  unemployed  in  se- 
cnrity,  expended  them  in  enlarging  their 
monasteries,  building  cathedrals,  and  deco- 
rating both  in  the  most  luxuriant  style  of  the 
arts.  The  nobles,  who  aimed  at  being  inde- 
pendent of  their  kings,  and  were  thus  ex- 
posed  to  perpetual  inroads,  found  no  resource 
but  in  fortifying  their  own  dwellings.  "  In 
the  short  space  of  eighteen  years,  Xxoxa  1186 
to  1154,  no  fewer  than  eleven  hundred  cas- 
tles were  built  in  England  alone*"  The  jjic- 
turesque  almost  necessarily  arose  from  the 
new,  wild,  and  adventurous  circumstances  of 
the  time.  The  necessity,  which  the  perpet- 
ual hazard  of  attack  imposed,  to  fix  on  a  com- 
manding situation,  planted  the  continental 
castles  m  the  midst  of  precipices,  on  the 
summit  of  bold  eminences,  in  the  centre  of 
vast  fbrestSi  or  in  the  gorges  of  ^W  ravines. 


There  die  structure  roeo,  ahapMl  iiit»  graa. 
deur  by  the  ground,  and  made  still  more  su- 
perb and  solemn  by  the  associations  of  the 
landscape.  Time,  which  baa  extinguished  tlie 
feudal  pomps  of  the  counts  and  barons,  has 
mellowed  the  terrors  of  those  wild  recepta- 
cles of  half-barbarian  power.  Bot  we  can 
still  imagine  the  mingled  feelings  with  which 
the  travdler  throng  the  immensity  of  a  <^- 
man  forest  in  the  tenth  oentury,  must  have 
heard  the  strange  diasooanee,  oraeeathe 
lights  on  tower  and  roof,  that  amKHmced  ^e 
fortress  of  the  territorial  lord.  Whether  he 
were  to  feel  his  violence  or  share  his  hospi* 
tality,  the  eflfect  must  have  been  eqnaUy  fo. 
cible.  The  warder,  the  tower,  the  massive 
chain,  the  subterranean  dungeon,  were  the 
stem  features  in  one  aspect ;  in  the  other, 
the  hivish  banquet,  the  tapesdned  hall,  the 
blaze  of  unnumbered  torchef,  the  concourse 
of  mailed  warriors,  the  presence  of  dames 
glittering  with  jewels  and  embroidery,  the 
song  of  minstrds,  the  rode  festivky  of  the 
armed  retamers,  who  still  kept  the  manners 
of  their  barbarian  freedom  and  feUowship— 
the  whole  prodigal,  bold,  and  magnificent 
self-indulgence  of  a  life  half^avage  yet 
stately ;  of  the  rudeness  of  the  north,  ming- 
led with  the  pomp  of  Italian  life ;  of  power 
in  fbll  possessbn  of  all  its  desires,  combining 
the  moBtprofbse  voluptuousness  with  the  most 
iron  ambition.  This  was  essentially  the 
reign  of  the  picturesque.  Another  prov- 
ince, a  vast  and  nK>st  striking;  one,  was  open- 
ed in  the  scenes  of  ecclesiastical  life ;  the 
singular  union  of  superstitkm  with  power. 
All  here  was  contrast,  the  gloomiest  disci- 
pline  with  the  most  boundless  luxury — the 
seclusion,  the  privation,  the  solitary  toil,  the 
stem  penance,  the  wild  pilgrimage,  the  dwdl- 
ing  in  the  desert,  the  whole  solemn  and  start- 
ling mortification  of  monastic  life,  alteroat- 
ing  with  the  public  life  of  the  priesthood  of 
Rome;  the  ample  revenues,  the  regal  fev(M«, 
the  subtlety  of  the  court  intrigue,  the  hot  ri- 
valry of  public  distinctbns;  the  vision  of  mi- 
tres,  cardinals'  hats  and  tiaras — ^the  hours 
spent  amidst  the  effigies  of  saints  and  the 
tombs  of  martyrs,  and  the  hours  of  stately 
festivity,  the  more  keenly  enjoyed  f^om  the 
previous  privation ;  the  vigil  and  the  bolide^, 
the  mass  and  the  banquet,  the  fast,  and  the 
opulent  abundance  of  the  refectory,  all  fol- 
lowing in  perpetual  succession,  and  all  ani- 
mated, shaped,  and  sharpened,  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  all  were  exclusive,  all  belong- 
ed to  them  as  a  superior  order,  all  were  shut 
out  from  the  participation  of  the  woHd. 

In  speaking  of  the  middle  bobs,  the  idea 
of  general  poverty  is  habituairy  included. 
This  is  an  error.  The  investigator  who  fixes 
his  eye  on  tbe  lower  ranks  alone,  wfll  fijid 
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diem  exhibiting  the  squaHdness  of  barbarous 
life ;  but,  if  be  should  turn  it  from  them  and 
fix  it  on  the  higher  ranks  alone,  he  would  be 
dazzled  by  the  provision  of  their  splendor. 
One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  of 
CBConomics  is  the  quantity  of  wealth  which 
has  been  sustained  at  all  times  in  the  world ; 
the  chief  distinction  between  ancient  times 
and  modem  being,  that  the  v^ealth  is  now 
more  equally  dirided,  the  lower  classes  pos- 
sessing more  than  their  ancestors,  the  higher 
less.  But  this  is  an  advantage  largdy  for  the 
benefit  of  general  society :  for,  that  vast 
numbers  should  be  daily  growing  into  com- 
fort as  palpably  better  for  the  progress  of 
mankind,  than  that  a  few  should  shine  in  ex- 
clusive opulence.  Yet  the  change  has  its 
disadvantages.  The  age  of  exclusive  opu- 
lence has  fdways  been  the  age  of  the  arts,  of 
the  noblest  architecture,  of  the  most  creative 
works  of  the  pencil,  of  the  most  living  sculp, 
ture,  of  every  eflfort  of  natural  genius,  which 
leaves  its  labors  to  posterity  as  magnificent 
monuments  of  the  prowess  of  the  human 
mind.  Royal  treasures  have  given  us  the 
palaces  of  Europe,  monkish  accumulations 
the  cathedrals,  the  monopolies  of  trade  by 
the  Italian  merchants  those  galleries  of  paint, 
ing  and  sculpture,  attesting  the  existence  of 
talents  in  their  country  of  which  later  times 
afibrd  no  example.  The  more  minute  dis- 
tribution has  extinguished  the  power  (^  re* 
warding  ability  on  the  scale  of  grandeur,  and, 
uidess  thus  csdled,  it  will  not  come.  The 
popular  jealousy  of  natk>nal  expenditure' 
lamishes  the  arts  ;  all  the  public  memorials 
of  Europe  grow  more  beggarly  day  by  day ; 
penury  is  the  priest,  and  parsimony  the  pre- 
siding  goddess.  The  arts  fly  from  both,  and 
magnificence  even  of  dress  is  to  be  found 
.  only  among  those  nations  whom  we  term 
barbarians,  and  even  there  it  is  perishing. 
The  Turk  himself  is  stripping  ofi*  his  jewd. 
led  turban,  this  silken  shawl,  and  his  gold, 
embroidered  caftan.  Yet  there  the  genius  of 
ancient  magnificence  will  have  its  ample  re- 
venge. The  Turk  is  stripping  himself  for 
the  scafibld. 

Let  our  modern  dames  envy  or  emulate, 
if  they  will,  the  brilliant  equipment  of  a  lady 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

"The  gentlewomen  wore  very  fine  linen 
next  to  the  skin.  They  were  dressed  in  high 
tunics  covering  the  bosom,  embroidered  on 
the  right  breast  with  the  arms  of  their  hus- 
band, on  the  left  with  those  of  their  family. 
Sometimes  they  wore  their  hair  combed  down 
smooth  upon  the  forehead,  and  covered  with 
a  small  cap  interlaced  with  ribands ;  at  oth- 
ers  they  allowed  the  hair  to  float  loosely  over 
their  Mulders ;  at  others  again  they  built  it 
up  into  a  pyramid  three  feetnig^aiispending 


to  it  either  wimples,  or  long  veils,  or  stripes 
of  silk  descending  to  the  ground  and  flutter- 
ing in  the  wind.  At  the  time  of  Queen  Isa- 
beau,  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
doorways  both  in  height  and  breadth,  in  or- 
der  to  afibrd  a  passage  for  the  ladies'  head- 
dresses. Those  head-dresses  were  supported 
by  two  curved  horns,  ,the  frame- work  of  the 
structure.  From  the  top  of  the  horn  on  this 
right  side  hunga  piece  of  light  stuff;  which 
the  wearer  suffered  to  float,  or  which  she 
drew  over  her  bosom  like  a  wimple,  by  twist- 
ing it  round  the  lett  arm.  A  ladv  in  full  dress 
displayed  collars,  bracelets,  and.  rings.  To 
her  Rirdle,  enriched  with  gold,  pearls,  and 
precious  stones,  was  fastened  an  embroidered 
pouch  :  she  galloped  on  a  palfrey,  carrying 
a  bird  on  her  nst,  or  a  cane  in  her  hand. 
*  What  can  be  more  ridiculous,'  says  Petrarch« 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Pope  in  1366,  nhan 
to  see  men  girthed  round  the  Dody.  Below, 
long  peaked  shoes ;  above,  caps  laden  with 
feathers :  hair  tressed,  moving  this  wa3r  and 
that,  oehind  them,  like  the  tail  of  an  animal, 
and  turned  up  on  the  tbrebead  with  ivory- 
headed  pins !'  Pierre  of  Blois  adds,  that  it 
was  the  fashion  to  talk  mincingly. .  And  what 
language  was  so  spoken  ? — the  language  of 
Robert  Wace  and  the  Roman  du  Rou,  of  Vil- 
le-Hardouin,^Joinville,  and  Froissart  I 

"  The  luxury  in  dress  and  entertainments 
exceeded  all  belief  :  we  are  but  paltry  per- 
sonages in  comparison  with  those  barbarians 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
Then  were  seen  at  a  tournament  a  thousand 
knights  attired  in  a  uniform  robe  of  silk,  call- 
ed cointist,  and  on  the  morrow  they  appeared 
in  new  vestments  equally  magnificent.  (Mat- 
thew Paris.)  One  of  the  dresses  of  Richard 
II.,  King  of  England,  cost  thirty  thousand 
marks  of  silver.  (Kniehton.)  Sir  John 
Arundel  had  no  fewer  than  fifty-two  com- 
plete suits  of  apparel  for  his  own  person,  of 
cloth  of  gold,  or  of  tissue.  (Iiolinshed't 
Chron.) 

**  At  another  tournament,  sixty  superb  hors- 
es richly  caparisoned,  each  led  by  an  esquire, 
first  filed  off^one  by  one,  preceded  by  trum- 
peters  and  minstrels ;  then  came  sixty  young 
ladies  mounted  on  palfreys,  ma|:nificent/y  at- 
tired, each  leading  oy  a  silver  chain  a  knight, 
armed  at  all  points.  Dancing  and  music 
formed  part  ofthese6anc?or«  (festivities.)  The 
king,  the  prelates,  the  knights,  danced  to  the 
sound  of  viols,  bagpipes,  and  citffonieaJ* 

The  middle  ages  were  proverbially  the 
prison  of  the  human  mind.  But,  while  they 
restricted  the  faculties,  they  gave  full  license 
to  the  passions  of  man.  Like  many  anoth- 
er prison,  they  exhibited  licentiousness,  only 
on  a  broader  scale ;  profligacy,  the  more 
stimulated  by  being  in  the  dark :  grossness 
the  more  unchecked  for  being  shared  in  by 
auihority.  It  was  a  carousal  of  the  felon 
and  the  turnkey  together. 

"  Baronius,  so  favorably  disposed  towards 
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tbe  court  of  Rome,  calls  the  tenth  century 
the  a^e  of  iron,  such  was  then  the  depravity 
prevailing  in  the  church.  The  distinguished 
and  learned  Gherbert  before  he  became  pope 
by  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.,  and  when  only 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  said,  *  Deplorable 
Rome,  thou  once  affordedst  to  our  ancestors 
the  most  dazzling  lights;  but  now  we  only 
derive  from  thee  the  most  frightful  darkness. 

We  have  beheld   John  Octavian 

conspiring,  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  prosti- 
tutes, against  the  very  Otho  whom  he  had 
proclaimed  emperor.  He  is  overthrown,  nnd 
Leo  the  Neophyte  succeeds  him.  Otho  with- 
draws from  Home,  and  Octavian  enters  it ;  he 
drives  away  Leo,  cuts  ofif  the  fingers,  hands, 
and  nose  of  John  the  deacon,  and,  after  put- 
ting to  death  many  distinguished  personages, 
soon  perishes  himself.  Can  it  still  be  possible 
to  essprt  that  so  great  a  number  of  priests  of 
the  Almighty,  worthy  by  their  lives  and  their 
merits  of  enlightening  the  world,  should  sub- 
mit to  such  monsters,  destitute  of  all  knowl- 
edge of  divine  and  human  sciences  V 

**St.  Bernard  evinces  as  little  indulgence 
for  the  vices  of  his  age ;  St.  Louis  was  com- 
pelled to  overlook  the  dissoluteness  and  dis- 
orders prevailing  in  his  army.  During  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Pair,  a  council  was  convok- 
ed for  the  express  purpose  of  applying  a  reme- 
dy to  the  depravation  of  m  irals.  In  1851,  the 
prelates  ana  mendicant  orders  laid  their  mu- 
tual grievances  before  Clement  VII.,  at 
Avignon.  This  pope,  who  was  favorable  to 
the  monks,  rebuKea  the  prelates  in  the  fol- 
lowing language :  *  Will  ye  speak  of  humility, 
ye  who  are  so  vain  and  pompous  in  your 
horses  and  equipages  1  will  ye  speak  of  pov- 
erty, ye  who  are  so  rapacious  that  all  the 
benefices  in  the  world  would  not  satisfy  )rour 
cravings!  what  shall  I  say  of  your  cha>.tity  ? 
....  Ye  hate,  mendicants,  ye  close  your 
doors  against  them,  whilst  your  houses  are 
thrown  open  to  sycophants  and  persons  of 
scandalous  lives  {leontbus  et  truffaioribus), 

•*  Simony  was  general ;  priest  everywhere 
violated  the  rule  of  celibacy ;  an  abbot  of 
Noreis  had  eighteen  children.  In  Biscay  no 
priests  were  admitted  unless  they  had  their 
l^ossips,  in  other  words,  wives,  supposed  to  be 
^;jtimate. 

•*  Petrarch  writes  to  a  friend  :  « Avignon 
has  become  a  hell,  the  sink  of  every  abomi- 
nation. The  houses,  the  palaces,  the  churches, 
the  thrones  of  the  pontiff  and  the  cardinals, 
the  air,  the  earth,  everjrthing  is  impregnated 
with  falsehood ;  a  future  world,  the  last  Judg- 
ment, the  punishments  of  hell,  the  joys  of 
paradise,  are  held  in  the  light  of  absurd  and 
childish  fables.  In  support  of  these  assertions, 
Petrarch  quotes  certam  scandalous  anecdotes 
respecting  the  debauchery  of  the  cardinals. 

••  In  a  sermon  preached  hefore  the  pope,  in 
1364,  Doctor  Nicholas  Orem  proved,  by  six 
arguments,  deduced  from  the  disregard  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  the  pride  of  the  prelates 
the  tyranny  of  the  heads  of  the  church,  and 
their  aversion  for  truth;  that  Antichrist 
would  not  be  long  before  he  made  his  appear- 

VOL.    XVUU  »*' 


'  ThQ  Reformation,  the  greatest  event  since 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  occupies,  as  it 
ought,  a  large  share  of  these  pages.  The 
Author  evidently  thinks  of  it  like  a  philoso. 
pher,  but  he  writes  of  it  like  a  Romanist. 
Much  must  be  allowed  for  a  resident  in  a 
Romish  country,  for  a  mind  captivated  by  the 
pictiuresque  of  the  religion,  and  for  the  im- 
pressions of  infancy,  enforced  by  the  severi- 
ties of  fortune,  tie  thus  alludes  to  Luther's 
journey  to  Ronoe : — 

^  There  he  found  incredulity  seated  on  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  paganism  revived  in 
the  Vatican.  Julius  II.,  with  a  helmet  on  his 
head,  dreamt  only  of  battles ;  and  the  cardi- 
nals, ciceronians  in  their  lan^age,  were 
transformed  into  poets,  diplomatists  and  war- 
riors. Ready  to  turn  Ghioeline,  papacy  had, 
without  being  itself  aware  of  it,  abdicated  the 
temporal  authority ;  the  Pope,  by  becoming 
a  prince  in  the  style  of  other  princes,  had 
ceased  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Chris- 
tian republic ;  he  had  relinquished  the  fear- 
ful office  of  Tribune  of  Nations,  with  which 
the  popular  election  had  formerly  invested 
hiM.  This  escaped  Luther's  observation ;  he 
only  took  the  narrow  view  of  things ;  and  re- 
turned to  Grermany,  being  merely  struck  with 
the  scandal  exhibited  by  the  atheism  and  cor- 
rupt morals  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

*<  Julius  If.  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X., 
Luther's  rival ;  the  pope  and  the  monk  divid- 
ed the  age  between  them ;  Leo  X»  imparted 
to  it  his  name,  and  Luther  his  power. 

**  The  pope  was  desirous  of  completing  the 
church  of  St.  Peter ;  money  was  wanting  for 
this  object.  Destitute  of  that  faith  which  ren- 
dered the  middle  ages  lavish  of  their  trees- 
ures,  Rome  called  to  mind  the  days,  when 
Christianity  contributed  by  its  alms  to  the 
erection  of  cathedrals  and  abbeys.  Leo  X. 
authorized  the  Dominicans  to  sell  in  Ger- 
many the  indulgences,  the  distribution  of 
which  was  formerly  confided  to  the  order  of 
Augustines.  Luther,  havine  become  provin- 
cial vicar  of  the  Auiiustines,  declaimed  against 
the  abuse  of  these  indulgences.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  Bishop  of  Brandenburg 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz :  he  obtained 
only  an  evasive  answer  from  the  former ;  the 
latter  made  no  reply.  He  then  publicly  pro- 
mulgated  the  theses,  which  he  proposed  to 
maintain  against  indulgences.  Germany  was 
shaken :  Tetzel  burned  Luther's  propositions : 
the  students  of  Wittemberg  burnt  the  proposi- 
tions of  Tetzel.  Astounded  at  his  own  suc- 
cess, Luther  would  willingly  have  retraced 
his  steps. 

"  Leo  X.  heard  from  afar  a  clamor  spring- 
ing  up  beyond  the  Alps,  and  arising  amongst 
barbarians.  'A  quarrel  between  monks,' 
said  Leo.  The  Athenians  despised  the  bar- 
barians  of  Macedonia.  The  predilection  of 
the  prince  of  the  church  for  literature  pre- 
vailed over  loftier  considerations;  brother 
Luther,  in  his  opinion,  was  gifted  with  •a  no- 
ble genius.'    iW  Martino  haveva  uh  lMi$$w 
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mo  ingenio.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  ho- 
'mor  his  theologians,  he  summoned  this  no- 
ble genius  to  Rome."— vol.  i.  p.  151—158. 

On  the  trying  topic  of  celibacy,  the  un- 
ques^onable  source  of  measureless  miseries 
and  vices  in  the  continental  Church — the 
tenet  which  filled  and  fills  so  many  monaste- 
ries  and  nunneries  with  beings  vowed  to  un- 
happiaess  and  uselessness  for  life — M.  de 
Chateaubriand  writes  in  the  spirit  of  a  poet. 
He  overlooks  the  reality,  and  weeps  over 
the  romance  ;  he  forgets  the  sufferer,  and  is 
enamored  of  the  chtiplet,  the  veil,  and  the 
confessional. — ^**  Luther  married  a  nun  ! "  he 
pathetically  exclaims — 

••  All  this  may,  perhaps,  be  consistent  with 
nature.  But  there  exists  a  lofUer  nature. 
However  exemplary  may  be  the  virtues  of  a 
married  couple,  they  can  scarcely  inspire 
confidence  and  respect  when  taking  the  con- 
jugal oath  at  that  altar  where  their  vows  of 
chastity  and  solitude  had  been  pronounced. 
Never  will  a  Christian  pour  into  the  bosom 
of  a  priest  the  concealed  burthen  of  his  life, 
if  that  priest  owns  any  other  spouse  than  that 
tnysterioui  Churdij  which  preserves  the  se- 
cret of  errors  inviolate,  and  administers  con- 
solation to  sorrow." 

The  Viscount  evidently  conceives,  that  no 
married  man  can  keep  a  secret  froiA  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  fair  partner  of  his 
bosom ;  and  that  confessing  to  a  married 
priest  would  be  equivalent  to  telling  the  story 
to  the  world.  As  the  Viscount  has  not  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  dlihatairef  we  should  not 
have  exposed  such  a  sentiment  from  him. 
But,  that  a  slur  may  not  lie  on  matrimony, 
let  it  be  known,  that  no  bosom  of  the  most 
retentive  priest  who  ever  listened  to  the  frail- 
ties of  a  Frenchman,  can  be  more  retentive 
than  that  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the 
sex  whom  he  so  ungallantly  presumes  to  be 
gossips  from  their  cradle.  Ilis  description, 
however,  of  Luthei's  conjugal  habits  is  an 
answer  to  his  libel  against  marriage  in  the 
person  of  the  great  Reformer* 

**  The  nun  whom  Luther  took  to  wife  was 
named  Catherine  de  Bora;  he  loved  her, 
lived  in  harmony  with  her,  and  labored  with 
his  own  hands  for  her  support.  He  who 
made  princes,  and  deprived  the  clergy  of  its 
wealth,  remained  a  poor  man ;  like  our  early 
levolutionists,  he  sloried  in  his  indigence. 
We  read  in  his  will  these  affecting  words : — 

«•*!  declare  that  we  have  neither  readj 
money,  nor  property  of  any  kind.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  be  considered  that 
we  possess  no  other  revenue  than  my  salary 
and  a  few  presents.' 

^  In  his  domestic  life  and  his  private  opi- 
nions, Luthor  inspires  us  with  interest.  He 
has  many  noble  ideas  respecting  nature,  the 


Bible,  schools,  education,  &itll,  and  laws. 
His  remarks  on  the  press  excite  our  curiosity ; 
an  individual  idea  leads  him  to  a  general 
truth  and  to  an  insight  into  futurity. 

**  *'  The  press  is  the  last  and  the  supreme 
gift,  the  aummum  et  postremum  donuwh  by 
means  of  which  the  Almighty  promotes  the 
things  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  the  last  blaze  that 
bursts  forth  before  the  extinction  of  the 
world.  Thanks  be  to  God,  we  at  last  behold 
its  splendor." 

**  Let  us  listen  to  Luther  in  the  privacy  of 
his  domestic  feelings. 

•*  •  This  child  (his  son)  and  all  that  belongn 
to  me,  is  hated  by  their  adherents,  hated  of 
the  whole  host  of  devils.  Nevertheless,  this 
child  is  not  disconcerted  by  his  enemies,  he 
is  not  disturbed  at  so  many  and  such  power- 
ful lords  bearins  him  so  much  ill-will ;  he 
eaily  sucks  the  breast,  looks  around  with  a 
loud  laugh,  and  lets  them  snarl  to  their  heart's 
content.' 

''Speaking  again  of  his  children  in  anoth^ 
place  he  says : 

'''Such  would  have  been  our  thoughts  in 
paradise,  simple  and  unaffected ;  innocent, 
free  from  malignity  and  hypocrisy,  we  should 
have  been,  in  very  truth,  like  this  child,  when 
he  speaks  of  God,  and  feels  so  assured  of 
him.^'  '—vol.  i.  p.  170, 171. 

Luther  lost  one  of  his  children,  and  his 
sorrows  on  that  touching  loss,  one  of  those 
calamities  that  might  almost  balance  the  ques- 
tion  between  the  helpless  solitude  of  single 
life  and  the  happiness  of  woman's  society, 
show  what  smna»  of  feeling  was  in  that 
heart  of  fire  : — 

"'Elizabeth,  my  little  girl,  is  dead.  Strange 
to  say,  her  loss  has  left  me  a  sick  heart,  a 
woman's  heart,  so  intense  is  my  sorrow.  I 
never  could  have  imagined  that  a  father 
could  feel  so  much  tenderness  for  his  child. 

"'Her  features,  her  words,  her  gestures, 
during  life  and  on  her  death-bed,  are  deeply 
engjraved  in  my  heart.  Oh  my  obedient  and 
dutiful  daughter !  the  very  death  ^f  Christ 
(and  what  m  comparison  are  all  other  deaths) 
cannot,  as  it  should,  drive  her  from  my  mem- 
ory. 

"'Think,  however,  dearest  Catherine, 
whither  she  is  |;one.  She  has  assuredly  fin- 
ished a  happ^  journey.  The  fiesh,  no  doubt, 
bleeds ;  such  is  its  nature ;  but  the  spirit  lives 
and  finds  itself  at  ease.  Children  dispute 
not ;  the^  believe  as  they  are  taught ;  all  in 
children  is  pure  simplicity.  Their  death  is 
free  from  cares  and  anguish ;  they  have  no 
doubts,  no  temptations,  at  the  approach  of 
death,  no  bodily  pain ;  they  but  fall  asleep 
as  it  were.' 

"  When  we  read  such  tender,  such  religious, 
such  affecting  sentiments,  our  anger  is  ap- 
peased, we  forget  the  fierceness  of  the  sect- 
ary. 

"  The  death  of  his  father  inspired  him  with 
these  words,  of  biblical  depth  and  simplicitjr* 

" '  I  succeed  to  his  name ;  now  am  I,  ror 
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my  family,  the  old  Luiker,  h  is  D<iw  my  turiH 
my  right,  to  follow  hifxi  through  death/ 

"When  Luther  became  ul  and  sad  at 
heart,  he  said : 

*«  *  The  empire  falls,  roooarchs  fall,  priests 
fall,  the  whole  world  totters,  as  the  approach* 
log  fall  of  a  large  mansioii  is  amiounced  by 
little  lizards.' 

**  Luther's  was  a  peaceful  death ;  he  wished 
to  die,  and  said  : 

^  *  May  our  Lord  soon  come  and  take  me 
away  !  may  he  come,  above  alL  with  his  last 
jodcment;  I  am  prepared  to  hold  out  my 
ne>& ;  lei  him  hurl  the  thunderbolt,  and  may 
rest  be  my  portion ! ' 

''^Sbame  upon  us!  we  do  not  give  the 
tithe  of  our  lives  to  God ;  and  we  presumptu- 
ously hope  to  deserve  heaven  by  one  good 
work !    What  have  I  myself  done ! ' 


**  *  This  little  bird  has  chosen  its  place  of 
shelter,  and  will  sleep  undisturbed ;  it  has  no 
uneasiness,  never  dreams  of  to-morrow's 
home ;  it  remains  quietly  perched  on  its  little 
branch,  and  leaves  the  care  of  itself  to  God. 

^  *  I  recommend  my  soul  to  thee,  oh  my 
Lord  Jesus  Christ !  About  to  quit  this  terres- 
trial  body,  and  to  be  cut  oflf  from*  this  life,  I 
know  that  I  shall  rest  for  ever  near  thee.' 

**  He  again  thrice  repented :  In  manus  tua$ 
commtndo  tpiriium  meum;  redemisti  me,  Do- 
mine,  Deus  veritatis.  On  a  sudden,  he  closed 
bis  eyes  and  fainted  away.  Count  Albert  and 
his  wife,  as  well  as  the  medicid  attendants, 
employed  all  possible  means  to  bring  him  to 
himself;  with  much  difficulty  they  succeed- 
ed. Doctor  Jonas  then  said  to  him :  *  Rever- 
end father,  do  you  die  true  to  the  feiith  you 
have  taught  ?  He  answered  by  a  distinct  yes^ 
and  agam  fell  asleep.  He  soon  grew  pale, 
became  cold,  breathed  deeply  once  more,  and 
expired."— vol.  i.  p.  172—174. 

The  name  of  Bossuet  survives,  as  that  of 
the  most  eloquent  divine  of  the  Romish 
church  during  the  last  three  centuries.  His 
style,  lofty,  rapid,  and  bold,  less  resembles 
that  of  bis  country  than  of  Greece  or  Eng- 
iaod.  Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  quoting 
80  characteristic  a  specimen  of  hw  powers, 
as  his  sketch  of  Luther.  The  prejudices  of 
his  church  naturally  cloud  his  view  of  the 
motives  of  that  memorable  man ;  but  his  na- 
tive admiration  of  genius  breaks  forth  in 
k)fly  and  irrepressible  panegyric.  If  Bos* 
suet  envied  any  man,  it  must  have  been  the 
vigor,  the  intrepidity,  the  nervous  ek>qttenoe, 
and  the  illustrious  triumph,  of  Luther. 

•*  The  two  parties  who  share  the  Refbrnwu 
tion  between  them  have  alike  acknowledged 
him  as  their  author.  The  highest  praises 
have  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  others,  be- 
sides the  Lutherans,  his  immediate  sectaries ; 
Calvin  often  admires  his  virtues,  his  magna- 
nimity, his  constancy,  the  rare  ingenuity  he 
displayed  in  his  attacks  against  the  pope ;  he 
is  the  trumpet,  or  rather  the  thunderbolt ;  a 


thunderbolt  which  has  awakened  the  world 
from  its  lethargy :  it  was  not  Luther  who 
spoke;  it  was  God  who  dealt  his  blows 
through  Luther's  mouth.  He  possessed,  no 
doubt,  great  strenfftb  of  genhis,  great  powers 
of  speech,  a  vivid  and  impetuous  eloquence, 
which  engaged  and  delighted  his  hearers; 
extraordinary  boldness,  when  he  found  him- 
self backed  and  applauded,  and  an  air  of  au- 
thority which  made  his-  disciples  tremble  in 
his  presence,  so  that  they  dared  not  contra- 
dict him  in  trifles  any  more  than  in  important 
matters.  It  was  not  the  people  alone  who 
considered  Luther  as  a  i)rophet ;  he  was  rep- 
resented as  such  by  the  initiated  of  his  party. 
Meiancthon,  who  placed  himself  under  kts 
guidance  at  the  commencement  of  these  alter* 
cations,  allowed  himself  at  first  to  be  so  per- 
suaded that  there  was  something  extraordi- 
nary and  prophetic  in  this  man,  that  he  could 
not  for  a  lon^  time  recover  from  his  astonish- 
ment. In  spite  of  the  many  defects  which  he 
daily  discovered  in  his  master,  he  wrote  to 
Erasmus,  in  reference  to  Luther:  Proghet$, 
you  ofv  mwaret  BkenU  he  brought  to  ike  teeu  ani 
not  deepieed.  Nevertheless^  this  new  prophet 
gave  way  to  the  most  violent  excesses  of  pas- 
sion. He  overstrained  eveir  thing ;  because 
prophets,  at  the  bidding  of  God,  uttered  awful 
invectives,  lie  became  the  most  violent  of 
men,  the  most  prolific  in  outrageous  language. 
Luther  spoke  of  himself  in  a  manner  to  raise 
a  blush  among  his  friends.  Proud  of  his 
knowledge,  which  was  in  reality  slender, 
though  great  for  the  time  in  which  he  livedi 
and  too  ereat  for  his  salvation  and  for  the  re- 
pose of  tne  church,  he  placed  himself  above 
all  men,  not  onlv  those  of  his  own,  but  of  the 
most  distinguished  by-gone  ages.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  he  possessed  much 
strength  of  mind ;  nothing  was  granting  to 
him  but  that  rule  of  conduct  which  can  only 
be  found  in  the  church,  and  under  the  sway 
of  legitimate  authority.  Had  Luther  remain- 
ed under  this  sway,  so  indispensable  for  all 
minds  to  submit  to,  and  especially  for  fiery 
and  impetuous  minds,  such  as  he  possessed; 
could  he  have  retrenched  from  his  speeches 
his  transports  Qf  violence,  his  scurrility,  his 
brutal  insolence ;  the  strength  with  which  ho 
handles  the  truth  would  not  have  been  wield, 
ed  for  the  purposes  of  seduction.  Accord* 
ingly,  we  stul  nnd  him  invincible,  when  he 
comments  upon  the  ancient  dogmas  which  he 
had  drawn  from  the  church ;  pride,  however, 
was  an  unfailing  attendant  upon  his  tri« 
umphs."- vol.  i.  p.  180—182. 

The  results  of  the  Reformation  are  looked 
on  with  no  friendly  eye,  yet  this  is  the  testi- 
mony  which  is  forced  from  the  lips  of  th<^ 
living  leader  of  **  religion  "  according  to  tha 
ancient  regime  of  France : — 

"  There  are  truths  respecting  the  Refbrma- 
tion  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny.  By 
openine  modem  ages,  it  separated  them  fVom 
the  undefined  interval  which  succeeded  tha 
termination  of  the  middle  ages.    It  awakened 
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ideas  of  ancient  equality.  It  metamorphosed 
a  society  exclusively  military  into  a  civil, 
rational,  and  industrious  society.  It  gave 
birth  to  the  modern  pronerty  of  capital,  a 
moveable,  progressive,  and  unlimited  proper- 
ty, which  opposed  the  limited,  fixed,  and  des- 
potic property  of  land.  This  is  an  immense 
oenent,  but  it  is  mixed  with  much  evil." 

The  nature  of  this  evil,  however,  is  not 
such  as  to  alarm  Englishmen  much ;  since 
it  consists  chiefly  in  its  not  supplying  the 

Suantity  of  serUisnent  which  the   Viscount 
links  essential.     Thus  it  is  admitted,  on  the 
evidence  of  this  rather  reluctant  witness,  that 
**  Protestantism  is  equitable,  moral,  and  punc- 
tual in  the  discharge  of  its  duty  :    that  it 
clothes  the  naked,  that  it  shelters  the  poor, 
that  it  relieves  misfortune."    We  are  con- 
tent with  this  praise,  for  it  an.ounts  to  the 
fact,  that  Protestantbm  eflfectually  does  all 
the  substantial  duties  of  humanity  and  reti- 
gion.     But  the  Frenchman  does  not  think  h 
Under  enough ;  it  may  clothe  the   naked, 
'<  but  it  does  not  warm  them  in  its  bo3om  ;  " 
it  may  feed  the  poor,  **  but  it  does  not  dwell 
and  weep  with  them  in   their  most  abject 
haunts."    We  believe  that  the  poor  them- 
selves  would  greatly  prefer  being  clothed, 
fed,  and  lodged,  by  protestant  good  sense 
and  good  feeling,  to  their  being  warmed  in 
bosoms  and  wept  with  by  the  roost  tender 
and  beggarly  enthusiast  alive.     But — ^*Mhe 
catholic  priest  blesses  the  body  of  the  tie 
ceased  beggar,  as  the  sacred  remains  of  a 
being  beloved  by  Grod."    We  are  satisfied 
that  the  beggar  himself,  if  he  were  not  a 
mendicant  by  profession,  would  be  much  bet- 
ter pleased  with  the  man  who  would  keep 
him  alive,  and  give  him  the  means  of  labor- 
ing for  his  bread.     But  ^  the  protestant  pas> 
tor  forsakes  the  beggar  on  his  death-bed.' 
This  we  entirely  deny.     It  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  constant,  and  strongly  urged  du 
ties  of  the  protestant  pastor,  to  attend  the 
bed,  whether  of  sickness  or  of  death,  and  ad- 
minister the  consolations  of  prayer  and  the 
knowledge  of  Scripture.     Sdll  he  does  not 
satisfy  the  noble  requisitionist.     **  The  grave 
is  not  an  object  of  religious  veneration  ;  he 
has  no  faith  in  those  expiatory  prayers,  by 
which  a  friend  may  deliver  a  sufiering  soul. 
Certainly  not.     He, has  not  the  slightest  be- 
lief that  the  prayers  of  any  man  can  deliver 
a  suflfering  soul,  and  he  therefore  ofifers  no 
such .  prayers.     To  ofiler  them  may  be  ro- 
mantic and  pathetic ;  the  attitude  may  look 
tragic  in  a  pk^ture,  or  the  prayer  sound 
touchingly  in  a  drama :  but,  as  he  finds  no 
authority  for  the  act  in  the  only  volume  by 
which  the  Christian  is  to  be  guided,  he  leaves 
the  rescuing  of  souls  from  purgatory  to  those 
who  k>ve  to  amuse  their  uaaginations  with 


impossible  charity,  and  virtue  that  costs  them 
nothing. 

Yet,  it  is  monstrous  to  regard  **  as  a  natur- 
al reaction  the  rekindling  of  the  dying  flame 
of  catholic  fanaticism.  It  may  ikus^"  says 
the  Viscount,  **  be  considered  as  the  indirect 
Cause  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  disturbances  of  the  League,  the  assassin- 
ation of  Henry  IV.,  the  murders  in  Ireland, 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and 
the  dragonnades."  Unquestionably — as,  if 
there  had  been  no  Reformation,  there  would 
have  been  no  protestants,  and  if  no  protest- 
ants,  no  victims  to  plunder,  banishment,  and 
massacre.  On  this  principle  the  robber  is 
not  the  criminal,  but  the  traveller  whose  purse 
tempts  him  to  the  highway.  The  tyrant  is 
not  the  oppressor,  but  the  subject  whose  per- 
son  and  property  he  longs  to  seize.  The 
inquisitor  was  but  an  innocent  instrument  ci 
necessity,  impelled  by  the  formidable  fact, 
that  men  exercised  their  understandings,  and 
that  men  ventured  to  have  a  conscience  of 
their  own. 

But  Protestantism  **  has  not  built  any  great 
cathedrals ;  it  has  not  produced  the  gothic 
architecture,  which  rivals  in  details,  and 
eclipses  in  grandeur,  the  monuments  of 
Greece."  This  is  allowed.  But  the  reason 
lies,  not  in  the  dullness  of  Protestantism,  but, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  in  the  change 
of  society.  The  wealth  once  in  the  hands 
of  kings  is  now  in  those  of  nations.  The 
treasures  amassed  by  superstition,  have  pass* 
ed  from  the  grasp  of  monks  to  the  use  of  the 
people.  The  luxuries  of  mankind  once  were 
the  rule,  their  necessities  are  now  the  limit. 
The  thin  population  which  were  once  con- 
tained  in  a  few  vast  temples,  are  now  a  mighty 
multitude  demanding  temples  in  every  district 
of  the  land.  The  provincial  cathedrals  are 
replaced  by  thousands  of  village  churches, 
and  even  they  are  too  few.  The  population 
still  bursts  its  narrow  confines,  and  the  de. 
mand  must  be  met  by  throwing  open  new 
gates  for  the  worship  of  the  nation. 

There  can  be  no  great  charm  to  the  Eng. 
lish  reader  in  the  Viscount's  critiques  on 
Milton,  for  there  can  be  neither  novelty  nor 
justice.  No  poet  can  ever  be  feit  by  a  fo- 
reigner.  The  vigor  of  his  thoughts,  the 
depth  of  his  philosophy,  or  the  brilliancy  of 
h»  imaginatk>n,  may  nsceive  their  due  praise, 
because  they  may  address  themselves  to  his 
comprehension.  But  the  i\hole  beau^  of 
his  language  is  a  blank.  It  is  beyond  the 
power  of  any  foreigner  to  appreciate  the 
delicacies  of  expression,  to  measure  the  min* 
ute  force  of  phrases,  to  catch  the  colorings  of 
words,  to  seize  the  fleeting  and  exquisite  es- 
sence that  constitutes  poetic  language  in  a 
strange  tongue.    No  Englishman  can  feel 
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the  poetio  charm  of  Racine.  No  French, 
man  can  feel  the  poetic  charm  of  Shak- 
apeare.  The  proof  is  simple.  Let  the  Eng- 
lishman read  a  speech  of  Racine  in  the  ear 
of  the^  Frenchman.  The  countenance  of 
our  Gallic  friend  will  inevitably  show,  that 
he  regards  himself  aa  listening  to  a  good- 
natured  barbarian.  Let  the  Frenchman  in 
turn  read  a  scene  of  Shakspeare,  John  Bull, 
in  his  most  polished  state,  will  not  be  able  to 
suppress  a  smile  at  the  grotesqueness  of 
foreign  ambition.  The  obvious  fact  is  that, 
though  nations  may  communicate  their  prose 
treasures  vrith  sufiBcient  ease,  their  poetry  is 
incommunicable.  The  meaning  alone  can 
be  given.  The  brilliancy,  vividness,  and 
elegance  of  expression,  vanish  in  the  trans- 
fer.  The  flower  is  not  to  be  extracted  from 
the  crucible  in  any  other  shape  than  ashes  ; 
its  component  parts  may  be  there,  but  the 
spirit  has  gone  off  in  the  distillation.  This 
forms  the  prominent  folly  of  the  pretence  to 
enjoy  the  rhythm  and  measures  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets.  How  is  it  possible  to  enjoy 
the  music  of  language,  of  which  we  do  not 
retain  a  single  tone  t  No  man  living  pro- 
qpunces  a  single  word,  perhaps  a  single  let- 
ter, as  the  Greek  or  Roman  pronounced  it. 
What  would  be  the  result,  in  the  instance  of 
any  modem  language.  The  attempt  has 
never  been  made  without  the  most  ridiculous 
fi&ilure.  Every  one  remembers  the  Marquis 
fraprietaire  of  Ermenonville's  epitaph  on 
Shenstone. 

**  Under  this  plain  stone, 
Lies  Thomas  Shenstone, 
A  poet  rural, 
Who  wrote  of  things  naturaL" 

A  Greek  or  Lat'n  epitaphist  would  un- 
questionably laugh  at  one  and  all  of  our  at- 
tempts at  classic  verse,  just  as  we  laugh  at 
the  unlucky  ambition  of  the  Marquis. 

But  when  the  Viscount  returns  to  memoirs, 
he  is  alwaj^  intelligent  and  interesting,  ftf il. 
ton's  last  hours  introduce  the  mention  of 
Bossuet,  the  perpetual  favorite  of  the  author. 

**  Milton  expired  so  gently  that  no  one  per- 
ceived the  moment  when,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six  years  (within  one  month),  he  rendered 
back  to  God  one  of  the  mightiest  spirits  that 
ever  animated  human  clay.  This  temporal 
life,  thou^  neither  long  nor  short,  served  as 
a  foundation  for  life  eternal.  The  great  man 
had  dragged  on  a  sufficient  number  of  days 
on  earth  to  feel  their  weariness  ;  but  not  suf- 
ficient to  exhaust  his  genius,  which  remained 
entire,  even  to  his  latest  breath,  fiossuet,  like 
Miltoo,  was  fifty-nine  when  he  composed  the 
master-piece  of  his  eloquence  ;   with  what 

5outhful  fire  does  he  speak  of  his  erey  hairs ! 
*hus  the  author  of  *  Paradise  Lost^complains 
of  being  frozen  by  age,  while  depicting  the 
love  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  bishop  of  b£miux 


pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Queen 
of  England  in  1669,  tbe  same  year  that  Milton 
gave  nis  receipt  for  the  second  five  pounds 
paid  for  his  poem.  These  incomparable  ge- 
niuses, who  both,  in  opposite  parties,  drew 
portraits  of  Cromwell,  had  perhaps  never 
heard  each  other's  names.  The  eagles  which 
are  seen  by  all  the  world  live  apart  and  lonely 
on  their  mountains." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

It  was  generally  known  that  Deborah,  a 
daughter  of  the  great  poet  long  survived  him, 
and  married  Abraham  Clarke,  a  Spitalfields 
weaver,  living  till  1727.  One  of  his  grand- 
daughters also  married  a  weaver,  Thomas 
Foster,  and  it  was  to  relieve  her  when  fallen 
into  poverty,  that  Comus,  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
celebrated  Prologue,  was  performed  by  Gar. 
rick.  But  the  further  fate  of  the  family  is 
not  so  well  known,  and  for  this  we  are  in- 
debted  to  the  research  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand. 

<*  A  son  of  Deborah's,  Caleb  Clarke,  went 
to  India,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  learn  from  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, that  this  grandson  of  Milton's  was  par- 
ish clerk  at  Madras.  Caleb  had  three  chil- 
dren, by  his  wife  Mary  :  Abraham,  Mary 
(who  died  in  1706),  and  Isaac.  Abraham, 
great-grandson  of  Mihon,  married  in  Sep. 
tember,  1725,  Anna  Clark,  and  had  by  her  a 
daughter,  Mary,  whose  birth  was  registered 
at  Madras,  April  2d,  1727.  There  disap- 
pears all  trace  of  Milton's  family.  We  know 
not  what  k>ecame  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  who 
did  not  die  at  Madras,  and  whose  deaths,  to 
this  day,  have  not  been  found  in  the  registers 
of  Calcutta  or  Bombay.  If  they  had  return- 
ed to  England  they  could  not  have  escaped 
the  admirers  and  biographers  of  Milton. 
They  are  lost  in  the  vast  regions  of  India,  in 
the  cradle  of  tJie  world  sun^  by  their  ances- 
tor. Perhaps  some  unconscious  drops  of  his 
free  blood  now  animate  the  breast  of  a  slave ; 
perhaps  they  flow  in  the  veins  of  a  priest  of 
Buddha,  or  in  those  of  some  Indian  shepherd, 
who,  retiring  under  the  shade  of  a  fig-tree, 

**  Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loopholes,  cut  through  thickest  shade." 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  iz. 

*<  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  curios- 
ity which  leads  us  to  inquire  af\er  the  families 
or  illustrious  men.  That  of  Bonaparte  has 
not  perished,  for  he  has  lefl  behind  him  the 
kings  and  queens  made  by  his  sword.  I  have 
elsewhere  endeavored  to  trace  what  has  be- 
come of  Cromwell's  descendants ;  his  name 
is  inseparably  united  in  glory  with  that  of 
Milton.  *  It  18  possible,'  I  have  said  in  •  The 
Four  Stuarts,'  *that  a  lineal  heir  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  by  Henry,  may  now  be  an  un- 
known Irish  peasant,  perhaps  a  catholic,  liv- 
ing  on  potatoes,  among  the  turf  bogs  of  Ul- 
ster ;  attacking  Orangemen  by  night,  and 
combating  the  atrocious  laws  of  the  Protec- 
tor.     It  ui  even  possible  that  an  tinknown 
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descendaut  of  Cromwell's  may  have  been  a 
FrankliQ  or  a  Washington  in  America,' " — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  112. 

But  by  far  the  most  attractive  portions  of 
these  volumes  are  their  sketches  of  the  pub- 
lic characters,  of  the  public  times,  and  the 
public  catastrophes  or  the  Revolution,  in 
which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  lived.  He  thus 
boldly  strikes  offthe  likeness  of  Mirabeau,  the 
geniug  of  the  Revolution. 

•«  Connected  by  the  excesses  and  accidents 
of  his  life  with  the  most  remarkacle  events, 
and  with  the  existence  of  felons,  ravishers, 
and  adventurers,  Mirabeau,  the  tribune  of  ar- 
istocracy, the  deputy  of  democracy,  partook 
of  the  charaders  of  Gracchus  and  Don  Juan, 
of  Cataline  and  Guzman  d'Alfitraohe,  of  Car- 
dinal  de  Richelieu  and  Cardinal  de  Retz,  of 
the  profligate  of  the  regency  and  the  savage 
of  the  revolution ;  there  moreover  flowed  m 
his  veins  the  blood  of  the  Mirabeaus ;  an  ex- 
iled Florentine  family,  which  retained  some- 
what of  those  armed  palaces  and  those  great 
factions  illustrated  by  Dante ;  a  French  natur- 
alized family,  in  which  the  republican  spirit 
of  Italy  during  the  middle  age,  and  the  feudal 
spirit  of  our  own  middle  age,  were  found 
combined  in  a  succession  of  extraordinary 
men. 

•'The  ugliness  of  Mirabeau,  laid  upon  a 
ground  of  beauty,  for  which  his  race  was  dis- 
Unguisbed,  produced  an  image  of  one  of  the 
powerful  figures  in  the  Last  JudgmerU  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  the  compatriot  of  Arrighetti. 
The  marks  left  by  the  small-pox  on  the  ora- 
tor's  face  rather  bore  the  appearance  of  scars 
occasioned  by  fire.  Nature  seemed  to  have 
moulded  his  head  for  empire  or  the  gibbet,  to 
have  shaped  his  arms  for  the  purpose  of  curb- 
ing  a  natiOii  or  carrying  off"  a  woman.  When 
he  shook  his  mane,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  mob,  he  suddenly  checked  their  progress ; 
when  he  raised  his  foot  and  showed  his  claws, 
they  ran  furiously.  Amidst  the  most  fright- 
ful riot  of  a  sitting,  I  have  seen  him  in  the 
tribune,  dark,  hideous,  and  motionless :  he  re- 
minded me  of  the  Chaos  of  Milton,  impasta- 
ble  and  shapeless — ^the  centre  of  bis  own  con- 
fusion. 

**  Twice  did  I  meet  Mirabeau  at  an  enter- 
tainment :  on  one  occasion  at  the  house  of 
Voltaire's  neice,  the  Marchioness  de  Villette ; 
on  another,  at  the  Palais  Royal,  with  deputies 
of  the  opposition,  with  whom  Chapelain  had 
made  me  acquainted.  Chapelain  was  con- 
vcyed  to  the  scafibld  on  the  same  tumbrel 
with  M.  de  Malesherbes  and  my  own  brother. 

**  Our  discussion  aAer  dinner  turned  upon 
the  subject  of  Mirabeau's  enemies ;  I  hap- 
pened to  be  next  to  him ;  and,  with  the  timid- 
ity of  a  young  man,  unknown  to  all,  had  not 
uttered  a  word.  He  looked  me  full  in  the 
face  with  his  eyes  of  wickedness  and  genius, 
and,  laying  his  broad  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
Mud, '  They  will  never  forgive  me  my  supe- 
riority.'   Methinks  I  still  feel  the  impression 


of  that  hand,  as  if  Satan  kad  touched  ne  with 
his  fiery  claw. 

*'  Too  soon  for  his  own  sake,  too  late  for 
that  of  the  court,  Mirabeau  sold  himself  to 
the  latter,  and  the  court  bought  him  over. 
He  hazarded  the  stake  of  his  fame  for  the 
prospect  of  a  pension  and  an  embassy ;  Crom- 
well was  at  the  pdnt  oi  exchanging  his  fbture 
prospects  for  a  title  and  the  Oraer  of  the 
Garter.  Notwithstanding  his  pride,  he  did 
not  set  a  sufficient  value  upon  himself;  the 
superabundance  of  money  and  places  has 
raised  the  price  of  men's  consciences. 

"'  Death  released  Mirabeau  from  his  promi- 
ses, and  rescued  him  from  dangers  which  he 
would  probably  be  unable  to  overcome ;  his 
life  would  have  demonstrated  his  incapacity 
for  ^ood ;  by  his  death  he  was  1^  in  the  hei^t 
of  his  power  for  evil." — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  IfiO — ill. 

The  tumult  which  followed  the  sudden 
close  of  Byron's  career  has  now  subsided. 
He  is  one  of  the  past.  His  works  are  now 
recollections.  Panegyric  and  satire  have  at 
length  abandoned  alike  their  idolatry  and  per. 
secution,  and  the  fame  of  the  noble  poet  is 
before  the  bar  of  posterity.  The  judgment 
passed  upon  him  by  the  author  of  these  vol- 
umes is  grave,  temperate,  and  profound.  Yet 
it  is  less  the  judgment  of  a  poet  than  of  a  man 
of  the  world.  He  surveys  him  as  he  might 
the  statue  of  an  athlete,  more  witli  a  view  to 
the  sinews  and  muscles  with  which  he  was  to 
achieve  his  victories,  than  to  the  general  beau- 
ty and  grandeur  of  his  form.  Acknowledging 
Byron's  claims  to  the  distinction  which  he  oh- 
tained,  he  acknowledges  them  rather  with  the 
calm  approval  of  science,  than  the  uncalcu- 
lating  ardor  of  delight ;  rather  as  the  connois- 
seur, estimating  the  fine  artifice  of  some  har- 
mony of  Mozart  or  Handel,  than  as  the  hear- 
er hurried  away  by  the  tide  of  sound,  thmk- 
ing  only  of  the  spell  that  charaod  him,  and 
bowed  down  before  the  power  of  the  en- 
chanter. 

••  Lord  Byron  has  lef\  a  deplorable  school. 
I  dare  say  he  would  be  as  displeosed  with  the 
Childe  Harolds  to  whom  he  has  given  birth, 
as  I  am  with  the  R^nes  that  have  sprung  up 
around  me,  The  general  sentimenls  which 
compose  the  groundwork  of  human  nature, 
paternal  and  maternal  affection,  filial  piety, 
friendship,  love,  are  inexhaustible ;  they  wilh 
always  impart  new  inspirations  to  the  ialent 
capable  of  developing  tnem ;  but  the  partial 
lar  manners  of  feeling,  the  individualiliee  of 
mind  and  character,  cannot  extend  and  mul- 
tiply themselves  in  grand  and  numerous  pic- 
tures. The  little  undiscovered  comers  of^he 
human  heart  are  a  narrow  field ;  in  this  field 
there  is  nothing  left  to  glean  after  the  hand 
that  reajjed  the  first  harvest.  A  disease  of 
the  soul  is  not  a  permanent  and  natural  stat6 ; 
we  cannot  re-nroduce  it,  make  a  literature  of 
it,  avail  ourselves  of  it,  as  of  a  passion  inces- 
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santly  modified  at  the  pleasure  ci  the  vaii- 
ous  artists  who  mould  it  and  change  its  form. 

"  The  life  of  Lord  Byron  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  many  investigations  and  calumnies. 
The  young  have  taken  certain  magic  words 
in  earnest ;  the  women  have  felt  disposed  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  seduced  with  dread, 
by  this  monster,  to  comfort  this  unhappy  Sa- 
tan.  Who  knows  1  he  had  perhaps  not  found 
the  woman  whom  he  sought — a  woman  beau- 
tiful enough,  a  heart  vast  as  his  own.  Byron, 
according  to  the  phantasmagoric  opinion,  is 
the  Old  Serpent,  that  seducer  and  corrupter, 
because  he  perceived  the  incurable  oomip- 
tionofthe  human  race;  he  is  a  feUal  and  suf- 
fering genius,  placed  between  the  mysteries 
of  matter  and  intellkence,  who  sees  not  a 
word  in  the  enic^ma  ofthe  universe,  who  con- 
siders life  as  a  horrible  irony  without  cause, 
as  a  perverse  smile  of  the  Evil  One :  he  is 
the  eldest  son  of  Despair,  who  despises  and 
denies ;  who,  having  within  him  and  incura- 
ble sore,  revenges  himself  by  leading  all  that 
approach  him  to  misery  through  pleasure ;  a 
roan  who  has  not  passed  through  the  age  of 
innocence,  who  never  had  the  advantage  of 
being  rejected  and  cursed  of  God ;  a  man 
wh*^  having  sprung  a  reprobate  from  the  bo- 
som of  nature,  is  the  damned  of  nothingness. 
Such  is  the  Byron  of  heated  imaginations. 

**  Any  person  who  is  destined  to  live  will 
not  go  down  to  future  generations  such  as  he 
really  was ;  at  some  distance  from  him  his 
epopee  commences ;  his  person  is  idealised  ; 
he  IS  transfigured ;  a  power,  vices,  and  vir- 
tues, which  he  never  had,  are  attributed  to 
him ;  the  mcidents  of  his  li^  are  garbled,  they 
are  wrested,  they  are  wrought  into  a  system. 
Biographers  repeat  these  falsehoods ;  painters 
fix  their  inventions  upon  canvass,  and  posteri- 
ty adopts  the  phantom.  Very  silly  must  he 
be  who  believes  in  history.  History  is  a  mere 
fallacy :  as  it  is  colored  and  fashioned  by  a 

§reat  writer,  such  it  remains.  Were  we  to 
iscover  memoirs,  proving  to  demonstration 
that  Tacitus  has  told  egregious  falsehoods  in 
his  account  of  the  virtues  of  Agricola  and  the 
vices  of  Tiberius,  Aricola  and  Tiberius  would 
stUl  remain  what  Tacitus  has  made  them. 

'*  Two  distinct  persons  are  to  be  found  in 
Lord  Byron-^e  man  ci  nature  and  the  man 
of  system.  The  poet,  perceiving  what  part 
the  public  made  him  perform,  accepted  it,  and 
beean  to  curse  the  world,  which  had  at  first 
only  been  the  subject  of  his  reveries :  this 
transition  is  obvious  In  the  chronological  or- 
der of  his  works.  As  for  the  character  of  his 
^nius,  so  far  from  having  the  extent  which 
IS  attributed  to  it,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  very 
limited.  His  poetic  and  impassioned  thought 
is  but  a  moan,  a  plaint,  an  imprecation ;  in 
this  quality,  it  is  admirable ;  we  must  not  ask 
the  lyre  what  it  thinks  but  what  it  sings. 

'*Lord  Byron  has  abundance  of  wit,  and 
extremely  aiversified  wit,  but  of  a  kind  that 
agitates  and  has  a  baneful  influence.  He  has 
read  Voltaire,  and  he  frequently  imitates  him. 
In  following  the  great  English  poet  step  by 
step,  we  are  forc^  to  acknowledge  that  he 
aims  at  efiect,  that  he  rarely  loses  sight  of 


himself  that  he  is  almost  always  in  attitude  ; 
that  he  looks  at  himself  with  complacency  ; 
but  the  affectation  of  eccentricity,  singularity, 
originality,  belong  to  the  English  character 
in  general.  If,  however,  Lord  Byron  has 
atoi^  for  his  genius  by  certain  foibles,  futu- 
rity will  not  concern  itself  about  such  paltry 
matters,  or  rather  it  will  know  nothing  about 
them ;  the  poet  will  hide  the  man,  and  will 
interpose  talent  between  the  man  and  future 
generations :  through  this  divine  veil  posteri- 
ty will  discern  nothing  but  the  god. 

'*Ix)rd  Byron  has  formed  an  epoch;  he 
will  leave  behind  him  a  trace  so  deep  that  it 
cannot  be  erased.  The  accident  which  made 
him  lame  and  increased  his  wildness  oug^t 
not  to  have  given  him  any  concern,  since  it 
did  not  prevent  his  beinff  loved.  Unfortu- 
nately the  poet  did  not  always  place  his  af- 
fections hign  enough,  and  suffered  too  lowly 
attachments  to  entwine  themselves  around 
him. 

*«  We  cannot  but  pity  Rosseau  and  Byron 
for  having  offered  at  altars  unworthy  of  their 
sacrifices ;  perhaps  covetous  of  time,  every 
minute  of  which  belonged  to  the  world,  ther 
were  desirous  only  of  pleasure,  charging  their 
talent  to  transform  it  into  passion  and  glory. 
Melancholy,  jealousy,  the  pangs  of  love,  were 
for  their  lyres ;  for  themselves  voluptuous  en- ' 
joyment  and  its  sleep  beneath  b'gnt  hands : 
they  sought  reverie,  unhappiness,  tears,  de- 
spair,  in  solitude,  winds^  aaricness,  stornu^ 
forests,  seas,  and  composed  from  them  for 
their  readers  the  torments  of  Childe  Harold 
and  St.  Preux  upon  the  bosom  of  La  Padoana 
and  del  Can  de  la  Madona. 

**  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  moment  of  their 
intoxication,  the  illusion  of  love  was  complete ; 
for  the  rest,  they  were  perfectly  aware  that 
they  held  Inconstancy  herself  in  their  arms ; 
that  she  would  fly  away  with  the  dawn.  She 
did  not  deceive  them  with  a  false  semblance 
of  fidelity ;  she  did  not  impose  upon  herself 
the  task  of  following  them,  weary  of  their 
tenderness  or  her  own." — ^Voi.  li.  pp.  841— 
845. 

In  thus  glancing  at  the  merits  of  these  vol. 
tunes,  it  is  but  fair  to  mention,  that  we  have 
made  our  extracts  almost  at  random,  and 
certainly  without  any  view  to  selecting  their 
most  attractive  portions.  Our  purpose  was, 
chiefly,  to  offer  those  which  gave  the  clearest 
conception  of  the  general  value  of  the  per- 
formance. In  this  estimate,  it  does  honor  to 
French  Literature,  to  the  temper  of  the  time, 
and  to  the  name  of  its  distinguished  author. 
We  have  had  no  hesitation  in  disputing  his 
opinions  on  those  higher  points  of  history  in 
which  we  felt  either  our  national  sentiments 
misunderstood,  or,  what  we  regard  as  infinite- 
ly more  important,  our  national  religion  mis- 
represented. But,  with  all  the  peculiarities 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  prejudices,  passions^ 
and  country,  he  has  produced  a  work  which 
it  gives  us  pleasure  to  praise.     Again  we  ex- 
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press  our  wish, — a  wish,  we  beliere,  common 
to  European  loyalty  and  literature,  that  he 
would  give  us  his  own  memoirs,  formally  and 
fully* — ^that  he  would  give  us,  in  addition,  a 
memoir  of  the  army  of  Cond6,  the  most  chiv- 
alrous relique  of  the  fortunes  of  ancient 
France  ;  and  finally,  thnt  he  would  give  us 
the  «*  History  of  the  Revolution,"  in  its  three 
phases,  from  the  first  imposing  light  and  se- 
renify  of  Reform,  to  its  ominous  darkness  in 
the  Democracy,  and  finally  to  that  tremend- 
ous  portion  of  its  career,  when  in  full  eclipse 
it  rode  through  the  political  heaven  an  orb  of 
blood,  and  portended  ruin  to  empires. 

We  should  not  omit  to  say  that  a  transla- 
tion of  this  "  Essay"  has  been  published,  re- 
markable alike  for  its  elegance  and  for  its 
accuracy. 


Aht.  VI. — 1.  StaaU'Und  Crelehrte-Zeitung 
des  Hamburger  unpartheiischen  Corres- 
pondenUn.     Jahrgang  1830. 

3«  Bekanntmachungen  des  Oesterrdchischen 
Generals  Kaufmannf  Oberbefehlshaber  der 
Twr  Besetzung  des  Frei-Slaats  Krakau 
besUmmten  Ttuppen.     Krakau,  1886. 

If  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  which 
guaranteed  to  the  greater  part  of  the  states 
of  Central  Europe  a  representation  of  the 
peof^e,  had  any  mecuiing,  it  must  have  been 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  establish 
those  governments  upon  a  sound  and  solid 
footing,  which  would  ensure  their  having  both 
the  power  and  the  inclination  to  observe  the 
obligations  into  which  they  then  voluntarily 
entered.  Tho  events  of  preceding  years  had 
shown  in  almost  continental  state  the  insuffi. 
ciency  of  the  old  forms  of  government  to 
maintain  even  the  independence  of  the  nation, 
when  violently  and  unexpectedly  attacked. 
It  was  natural  to  expect  that  an  increased 
development  of  resources,  a  higher  national 
spirit,  and  consequently  a  more  imposing  at- 
titude towards  neighboring  lands, — which,  by 
commanding  mutual  respect,  would  prove  the 
most  effectual  guarantee  of  peace  and  good 
neighborhood, — must  ensue  from  a  popular 
form  of  government.  With  such  govern- 
ments it  would  be  possible  for  Great  Britain 
to  enter  into  the  most  intimate  alliances,  and 
we  hazard  the  assertion,  that  the  fact  of  this 
condition  having  in  the  first  instance  been 
frankly  adopted  by  the  sovereign  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  was  sufficient  to  authorize  an  En- 
glish minister  cordially  to  cultivate  the  friend, 
ship  of  those  powers. 

ft  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  reasons  why 


alKances  with  constitutional  states  are  more 
durable  than  treaties  contracted  with  despot* 
ic  courts ;  at  the  present  day  few  will  be  in- 
clined to  deny  ihe  fact.  But,  if  what  we 
have  above  stated  be  well  founded,  it  follows 
that  there  were  then  three  parties  to  this 
treaty,  and  that  the  true  guaranteeing  powers 
to  every  clause  agreed  upon  were,  not  the 
courts,  whose  inefficiency  had  so  lately 
been  demonstrated,  but  the  people  through 
their  representatives,  by  means  of  whose  fu- 
ture co-operation  a  new  and  more  stable  or- 
der of  things  was  hoped  for  in  every  state.  It 
must  be  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  mind 
on  perusing  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  that  the 
representation  of  the  people  is  therein  intro- 
duced in  a  manner  which  differs  essentially 
from  the  forms  of  older  treaties,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  innovation  could  be  no  other  than 
to  lend  to  each  of  the  contracting  parties 
more  power  and  consequently  more  security 
than  they  had  before  enjoyed. 

How,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  interval, 
this  newly  raised  power  came  to  be  looked 
upon  by  the  continental  governments  as 
dangerous ;  its  demands  to  be  rejected  as 
inconsistent  with  the  general  welfare ;  its  re- 
monstrances to  be  interpreted  as  menaces  ; 
and  every  token  of  resistance  it  displayed 
to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility  against 
the  social  structure  which  warranted  cutting 
off  the  unruly  member,  are  facts  too  well 
known  to  our  readers  for  us  to  repeat  at 
large.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  sovereigns 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  afler  deliberately 
cheating  the  subjects  of  those  empires  by 
substituting  provincial  states-general  for  na- 
tional representative  assemblies,  went  still 
farther,  and,  with  the  help  of  immense 
standing  armies,  not  only  annihilated  the 
whole  infiuence  of  the  popular  represent- 
atives in  their  respective  kingdoms,  but  in- 
sisted on  the  rulers  of  the  neighboring  statea 
following  their  example. 

If  the  mention  of  popular  governments  in 
the  Treaty  had  no  further  meaning  than  the 
adding  of  superfluous  words  to  a  clause,  we, 
as  strangers,  have  naturally  no  interest  in 
the  matter.  If,  however,  as  contracting 
parties  to  a  solemn  treaty,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  secure  repose  to  the  civilized  world, 
afler  the  most  severe  shock  that  its  fabric  had 
sustained  since  the  emigration  of  the  barba- 
rous nations  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire  ; 
— if,  foreseeing  that  elements  of  destruction 
were  still  afloat  amongst  us,  against  which  it 
behoved  us  to  be  on  our^uard,  we  embraced 
the  experience  of  the  past,  which  pointed  out 
that  form  of  government  as  the  one  most 
likely  to  afford  stability  to  the  newly  estab. 
fished  system ;  we  certainly  committed  an 
irreparable  fault  la  acting  the  part  of  indif. 
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ferent  spectators,  while  Austria,  Prussia,  the 
Germanic  States,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, successively  stripped  themselves  of  so 
important  a  weapon  of  defence  as  national 
feeling  must  ever  prove.  By  this  course  of 
policy  did  not  the  nations  we  have  enumerat- 
ed  lay  themselves  bare  and  defenceless 
against  the  first  shock  they  should  receive 
from  foes  whether  within  or  without  their  fron- 
tiers? The  same  experience  might  have 
taught  us  that  our  boasted  isolation  from  the 
rest  of  Burope  is  at  the  present  day  a  mere 
dream ;  every  conflagration  that  breaks  out 
upon  the  continent  can  reach  us  with  its 
sparks,  and  we  have  surely  combustible  mat- 
ter enough  at  home  to  make  us  desirous  of 
shunning  such  danger.  It  is,  however,  not 
so  much  at  present  our  object  to  dwell  upon 
faults  that  have  been  committed,  as  to  draw 
attention  to  the  dangers  into  which  they  have 
betrayed  us,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  not  yet 
be  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy,  and  most  ar. 
dently  do  we  pray  that  our  warning  may  not 
be  overlooked  or  despised. 

It  was  perhaps  a  natural  oversight  in  Eng. 
lish  ministers,  wholly  engrossed  with  the  inter, 
nal  affairsof thenation,and  deceived  by  the  spe- 
cious coloring  wbichthe  continental  sovereigns 
were  inde^igable  in  giving  to  their  measures, 
to  think  that  the  sole  danger  which  menaced 
the  social  state  arose  from  the  excited  pas- 
sions of  tho  multitude  but  recently  roused  to 
a  knowledge  of  their  own  strength.  But 
even  in  this  case  true  policy  should  have 
made  them  point  out  the  example  of  Eng- 
land,  where  the  one  mass  is  counterpoised 
by  the  weight  of  another,  not  inferior  in  phy- 
sical strength,  but  in  moral  strength  vastly 
superior.  By  refusing  the  privileges  which 
they  had  begun  by  promising,  the  sovereigns 
reduced  the  middle  classes,  who  alone  could 
lend  them  efieclual  support  in  case  of  a  strug- 
^e,  to  seek  an  alliance  with  the  common  foe. 
The  more  opposition  was  ofl^red  to  reasona- 
ble demands,  the  stronger  grew  the  outcry 
for  what  was  unreasonable.  The  moro  the 
governments  relied  upon  their  standing  ar- 
mies,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  enlightened 
classes  for  support;  the  wider  grew  the 
breach  between  them  and  their  subjects ;  the 
more  rooted  became  the  conviction  that  the 
rulers  and  the  people  had  separate  interests ; 
the  more  irreconcileably  did  the  house  be- 
coBoe  divided  against  itself. 

Let  us  look  over  the  map  of  Europe,  and 
ask  what  continental  state  is  able  to  resist  a 
violent  attack,  whether  firom  an  unprincipled 
party  within  or  from  a  powerful  foreign  foe! 
The  present  state  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  asser- 
tion, that  the  strength  of  a  country  lies  in  the 
poBsestbn  of  an  indepoDdent  miiJdlecIaasy  by 
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whatever  name  such  class  may  be  called. 
Should  the  destructive  party  finally  get  the 
upper  hand  in  the  Peninsula,  will  France  bo 
able  to  resist  the  contagion  t  Will  its  gov- 
ernment  find  support  in  the  enlightened 
classes  sufficient  to  save  the  nation  from  tho 
tyranny  of  a  lawless  mob  ? 

But  it  is  the  critical  position  of  Germajiy 
with  which  we  have  at  present  to  do.  Every 
person  who  has  mixed  much  and  familiarly 
with  the  difi&rent  classes  of  society  in  Germa- 
ny of  late  years,  must  have  been  struck  with 
the  extent  to  which  levelling  opinions  have 
spread  in  that  country.  By  levelling  opin- 
ions we  mean  the  desire  of  overthrowing  the 
existing  social  system,  for  the  sake  of  deriv. 
ing  some  half-defined  advantage  from  the 
confusion  and  ruin  that  would  follow.  Tho 
holders  of  these  opinions  are  naturally  of  two 
classes.  The  one  class  desire  neither  moro 
nor  less  than  plunder ;  and  in  its  language 
the  word  aristocrat  means  a  rich  man,  whose 
property  is  marked  out  as  its  prey.  Tho 
other  class  consists  of  such  as  are  without 
hope  of  any  improvement  in  the  notoriously 
faulty  social  and  political  systems  with  which 
they  are  burdened,  except  as  the  result  of 
some  total  revulsion  of  the  existing  order  of 
things.  The  first-mentioned  class  is  no 
longer  amenable  to  reason  and  must  be  look- 
ed upon  as  the  most  dangerous  enemy  to 
peace  and  social  order,  agamst  which  a  state 
cannot  be  too  much  on  its  guard.  The  se« 
cond  class  it  would  be  possible  to  detach  from 
its  present  alliance  with  the  former  and  to 
gain  for  the  defence  of  civilization  and  order^ 
if  prospects  were  held  out  for  ameliorating 
the  social  state,  of  raising  the  industrial  class- 
es in  the  scale,  and  of  allowing  to  all  that 
share  in  the  government  of  the  country  to  , 
which  they  are  entitled,  and  from  which  they 
have  been  hitherto  excluded  to  the  genersi 
detriment.  If  some  such  measures  be  not 
adopted  to  eflect  this  separation,  and  that 
soon,  it  is  clear  that  the  two  above-mentioned 
classes  of  regenerators  will  proceed  in  their 
own  fashion  to  effect  a  change ;  and,  until 
things  are  ripe  for  the  catastrophe,  the  states 
in  question  will  totter  forward  in  continually 
increasing  debility,  and  in  an  unavoidable  de- 
pendence UDon  the  most  powerful  or  most 
dreaded  neighbor.  It  is  singular  enought 
however,  that  the  crisis  \a  being  hastened  by 
the  measures  adopted  in  a  quarter  where,  at 
the  first  glance,  we  should  least  expect  it. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  sovereigns 
of  central  and  eastern  Europe  are  acting  ex- 
actly in  concurrence  with  the  two  classes 
which  we  have  have  described  as  combined 
against  the  established  order  of  things.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  proceeds  upon  the  avow- 
od  pria^plo  of  goveraiog  io  the  Asiatic  s^ 
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which  admits  no  middle  class  between  the 
throne  and  the  populace  but  the  satraps,  who 
are  the  creatures  of  his  power.  The  late 
Ukase,  abolishing  the  ancient  nobility  of  Po- 
land, and  permitting  those  families  who  wish 
to  remain  distmguished  by  outward  signs 
from  their  countrymen  to  apply  for  new  Rus- 
sian letters.patent,  sufficiently  displays  his 
notions  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  powerful  and 
enlightened  middle  class,  and  the  station  he 
wishes  them  to  occupy.  That  the  Russian 
nobility  gains  any  additional  lustre  by  this  de- 
gradation  of  the  Poles,  we  think  it  would  be 
hard  to  prove.  We  are  also  far  from  think- 
ing that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  acquired 
any  additional  strength  by  the  adoption  of 
these  measures ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
clear  that  he  has  become  a  more  dangerous 
neighbor  for  civilized  Europe.  He  is  more 
to  he  dreaded  from  speaking  so  intelligibly 
by  his  example  to  the  passions  which  we 
know  to  be  afloat  in  the  nations  of  central 
Europe,  than  if,  like  former  Asiatic  conquer 
ors,  he  had  arrayed  the  millions  of  the  Tata 
rian  deserts  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  con 
qaest  and  destruction.  His  notions  of  reli- 
gion  correspond  with  his  ideas  of  civil  polity. 
At  his  command,  a  religion  which  has  been 
the  prevailing  one  during  a  thousand  years 
must  give  way  to  one  which  his  undisputed 
will  proclaims.  Can  we  possibly  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  consequences  of  such  an  exam 
pie  at  such  a  moment. 

That  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia  should  have  deemed  it  to  their  interest  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  nobility  and  mid- 
die  classes  in  their  respective  dominions  can< 
not  be  sufficiently  lamented.  It  is  also  a  la. 
nientable  fact  that  the  Germans  have  ceased 
to  place  any  confidence  in  their  nobles, 
whose  ignorance  concerning  the  true  station 
which  they  ought  to  occupy  in"  the  political 
scale  prevented  them  from  binding  their  fel 
low-citizens  by  ties  of  gratitude.  The  de- 
stniction  of  the  public  confidence  reposed  in 
them  has  been  much  accelerated  by  the  mea 
Bures  taken  by  the  difllerent  governments  to 
lessen  the  real  importance  and  to  augment 
the  useless  and  irritating  privileges  of  the 
higher  classes.  We  might  fill  pages  with  in- 
stances from  Hanover,  Hesse,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  of  distinctions  insulting  to 'the  use- 
ful classes  and  burdensome  to  the  noblesse 
of  those  lands,  which  the  latter  have  been  in 
dueed  to  seek,  or  compelled  to  accept,  in  ex- 
change for  the  due  influence  and  independent 
station  to  which,  by  birthright  and  acquire- 
ments,  they  were  entitled.  It  is  of  little  avail 
to  their  suWects,  or  to  us,  that  the  German 
BOTereiens  disclaim  all  participation  in  the 
plans  or  the  Russian  emperor,  and  declare 


their  proceedings  to  have  been  ffuided  by  tiie 
desire  of  establishing  peace  and  respect  for 
the  laws  within  their  dominions.  The  shade 
of  an  opinion  is  of  little  importance  to  a 
country  which  finds  itself  deprived  of  moral 
and  physical  strength,  at  a  period  when  it  b 
threatened  with  severe  shocks  from  within 
as  well  as  from  without ;  and  that  Germany 
is  at  the  present  moment  thus  menaced,  we 
think,  afier  a  perusal  of  the  following  state- 
ments, it  will  be  difBcult  to  deny.  The  pro- 
cee dings  of  late  in  Switzerland  have  shown 
that  there  is  no  want  of  individuals  who  make 
it  their  business  to  fan  the  passions  of  the  pop- 
ulace  by  holding  out  prospects  of  license 
and  plunder.  When  the  courts  of  Prussia 
and  Austria  put  themselves  forward  as  the 
avengers  of  law  and  social  order,  one  would 
have  thought  that,  in  their  public  transactions 
at  least,  they  would  lay  themselves  open  to 
no  reproach  of  the  kind,  and  that,  when  they 
call  upon  their  subjects  and  foreign  powers 
to  put  implicit  confidence  in  their  measures, 
ihcy  would  take  some  little  pains  to  deserve  it. 
We  must,  however,  lifi  the  veil,  in  order  that 
Europe  may  see  the  tendency  of  a  monopo- 
ly of  power  under  any  pretext  whatever,  and 
the  danger  accruing,  not  only  to  the  countries 
which  first  may  fall  victims  to  the  insecure 
system  of  irresponsible  governments,  but 
also  the  sad  effects  of  the  contagion  of  vi- 
cious example  even  upon  the  most  civilized 
states. 

The  conduct  of  Prussia  towards  such  of 
her  Polish  subjects  as  joined  the  revolutiona- 
ry army  in  1831  is  condemned  even  by  the 
course  pursued  by  Austria.  In  the  latter 
country,  where  no  formal  permission  was 
given  to  individuals  who  wished  to  proceed 
to  Warsaw,  still,  as  no  express  prohiUtion 
had  teen  proclaimed,  no  subject  of  Austria 
was  called  aflerwards  to  account  for  what  he 
had  done ;  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  in- 
flict penalties  that  were  not  denounced  by  the 
existing  laws.  The  persecutions  and  inqui- 
sitorial proceedings  which  have  tormented 
the  inhabitants  of  Austrian  Poland  for  the  last 
two  years  had  a  totally  diflTerent  object. 
They  were  founded  upon  a  suspicion  of  cor- 
respondences carried  on  since  1832  with  the 
refugees  in  France,  upon  attempts  made  to 
introduce  inflammatory  publications  into  the 
country,  and  an  overt  attempt  made  at 
Lemberg  to  excite  a  revdt  among  the  troops 
and  the  populace.  We  are  no  advocates  of 
the  policy  which  Austria  pursues,  as  we  shall 
sufficiently  show ;  but,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
treatment  of  those  individuals  who  took  part 
in  the  war  against  Russia,  the  cabinet  was 
consistent,  clement,  and  even  generous.  The 
Prussian  cabinet,  however,  issued  passports 
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to  numbers  of  its  subjects  to  proceed  to  War- 
saw  during  the  epoch  of  the  first  successes  of 
the  Polish  arms.  Gentlemen  of  every  rank 
availed  themselves  of  the  permission,  and 
even  appeared  at  public  places  in  Berlin,  and 
in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily»  in  the  uniforms  which  they  had  prepar. 
ed  for  the  campaign.  Among  the  number 
were  large  landed  proprietors  in  the  Duchy 
of  Posen;  and  we  regret  to  say  that  the 
whole  seems  to  have  been  a  most  mercenary 
and  degrading  plot  on  the  part  of  the  court 
to  secure  a  plausible  pretext  for  confiscation. 
Some  months  later,  it  is  well  known  that  pro. 
clamations  appeared  in  the  Prussian  Gazettes 
recalling  all  subjects  of  that  state  from  Poland, 
under  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  their  property. 
What  choice  was  left  to  men  of  ardent  and 
chivalrous  dispositions  7  As  they  themselves 
stated,  obedience  would  have  been  possible 
had  the  cause  into  which  they  had  entered 
been  prosperous ;  but  the  prospects  of  the 
Poles  were  on  the  decline.  It  was  no  k)ng- 
er  a  question  about  relinquishing  half.won 
laurels ;  they  were  called  upon  to  desert  their 
countrymen  on  the  verge  of  destruction. 
Those  whose  feelings  on  the  subject  of  honor 
were  most  acute  remained  to  await  tlio  catas- 
trophe. Their  estates  were  naturally  laid 
under  sequestration,  but  the  Prussian  law- 
yers,  on  their  return,  assured  them  that  such 
proceedings  under  ex  post  facto  decrees  were 
not  justified  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
recommended  an  appeal  to  the  tribunals. 
These  suits  passed  in  some  cases  through  the 
three  instances  of  appeal,  and  were  every 
where  decided  against  the  government,  until 
the  king  at  length  put  a  termination  to  the 
resistance  ofiered  to  his  arbitrary  disposition 
by  a  decree  from  his  cabinet  reversing  the 
judgment  of  the  High  Court  of  Appeal.  May 
we  ask  to  whose  share  the  prize  has  fallen  7 
Need  we  ask  of  what  crime  the  families  of 
the  sufi^rs  have  been  guilty  7 

Can  the  Prussians  pretend  that  property  is 
secure  in  their  country  after  such  an  occur- 
rente ;  and  from  what  side  has  tho  danger 
first  tlireatened  them  7  Have  the  Spaniards 
done  worse  in  confiscating  the  estates  of  the 
church,  because  the  clergy  are  supposed  to 
be  disinclined  to  the  cause  of  freedom  7 

If  the  subjects  of  Prussia  continue  under 
such  circumstances  to  repose  any  confidence 
in  th^ir  rulers, — ^if  foreign  powers  still  attach 
any  weight  to  public  treaties  concluded  with 
a  court  which  has  thus  placed  itself  above  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion, — the  reason  must 
be  sought  in  the  supposition  that  the  Prussian 
government  has  at  least  power  sufiicient  to 
preserve  an  imposing  attitude  towards  neigh- 
boring states,  and  thus  forms  an  indispensa- 
We  member  of  the  grand   confederation, 


whose  object,  as  well  as  interest,  il  is  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  If 
this  be  the  case,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the 
following  statement,  which  has  gone  the 
round  of  the  German  papers  uncontradicted  7 
We  copy  it  from  the^  Hamburg  Correspond- 
ent of  the  29th  of  October,  1836. 

"  From  Prussia.  ...  It  has  been  stat- 
ed, for  instance,  that  even  women  and  child- 
ren,  who  had  unwittingly  passed  the  frontier, 
have  been  seized  and  carried  off  b^  the  Rus- 
sian frontier  guards,  and  that  individuals 
bathing  in  debateable  rivers  on  the  frontier 
have  been  seized  in  a  state  of  nudity.  An 
officer  of  rank  of  tho  Prussian  frontier  guard 
^as  surprised  to  hear,  in  a  [Russian]  town  at 
some  distance  from  the  borders,  tones  of  la- 
mentation in  the  Grerman  language.  On  in- 
quiry he  found  that  they  proceed  from 
Prussian  peasants  from  a  village  on  the  fron- 
tier, who  were  on  their  way  to  Siberia  for  hav- 
ing attempted  to  introduce  prohibited  coin 
into  the  Russian  empire.  These  poor  people, 
it  seems,  had  some  business  to  transact  in  a 
neighboring  Russian  village,  but,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Russian  law, 
which  allows  no  one  to  pass  the  frontier  who 
is  not  in  possession  of  ten  rix-dollars,  they 
were  obliged  to  collect  on  loan  all  the  ready 
money  that  could  be  [found  in  their  village, 
and  naturally  brought  together  a  mixture  of 
coins  of  many  kinds.  On  arriving  at  the 
frontier  they  produced  their  capital,  but  the 
Russian  autboiities  asserted  that  the  money 
did  not  pass  current  in  the  empire,  and,  in- 
stead of  refusing  the  peasants  admittance,  con- 
fiscated the  money,  and  sentenced  the  own- 
ers, as  a  lawful  capture,  to  Siberia.  On  this 
occasion  the  officer  succeeded  by  his  repre- 
.•?entations  in  procuring  the  poor  people  tneir 
freedom  and  the  restitution  of  their  property, 
but  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  lucky  enough  to 
fidl  in  withnnich  a  traveller." 

This  statement  requires  no  comment. 

A  recent  and  most  striking  instance  of  tho 
contagk>us  nsture  of  the  example  set  by  the 
Russiapv  in  contemning  public  opinion  has 
been  given  by  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian 
troops  on  the  late  occupation  of  Cracow. 
The  pretences  under  which  this  occupation 
was  attempted  to  be  justified  are  well  known, 
la  the  original  proclamations  of  the  Austrian 
Commander-in-Chief,  General  Kaufmann, 
and  which  difier  in  some  respects  from  the 
versions  given  in  the  German  newspapers, 
we  find  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"No.  1.  Considering  the  disorders,  out- 
rages,  even  the  crimes,  which  have  of  late 
disturbed  the  peace  of  this  city  and  its  inha- 
bitants ; 

<*  Considering  that  it  has  been  incontroverti- 
bly  proved  that  all  these  atrocities  (trnthaten) 
must  be  ascribed  to  those  refugees,  revolu- 
tionary emissaries,  and  vagabonds  (bsstim* 
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snangslosen  memchen)  who  of  late  have  col- 
lected in  Cracow  and  its  territory  ; 

**  Considering  the  duties  winch  are  incum- 
hent  upon  them  as  protectors  of  the  free  state 
of  Cracow,  and  the  necessity  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  lawless  state  of  things  .which 
threatens  not  only  the  tranquillity  of  this  state* 
but  also  that  oi  the  neighboring  provinces ; 

■*  Considering,  finally,  that  the  government 
of  the  free  state  of  Cracow,  notwithstanding 
that  the  means  were  generously  o£fered  them, 
did  not  comply  with  the  requbition  addressed 
to  them  under  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  demanding  the  expulsion  from 
their  territory  of  the  refugees  and  persons 
condemed  by  law,  who  had  there  collected, 
(although  according  to  this  very  article  the 
delivering  up  of  these  individuals  might  have 
been  required,)  and  that  consequently  the 
conditions  on  which  the  neutrality  of  this  free 
state  was  made  dependent  have  not  been  ful- 
filled— the  high  protecting  powers  of  the  fre- 
Btate  of  Cracow  have  resolved  on  the  occu- 
pation." 

In  the  absence  of  all  accredited  docu- 
ments to  contradict  statements  put  forth  with 
such  pomp  of  generous  consideration  for  a 
helpless  but  sinful  state,  it  was  natural  that 
Europe,  however  it  lamented  the  misfortunes 
of  Cracow,  should  still  believe  that  the  free 
town  had  really  given  some  cause  of  um- 
brage to  its  omnipotent  protectors.  But 
what  will  our  reai.lers  say  when  we  produce 
an  official  document  whose  authenticity 
defies  disproof,  and  which  will  show  that  the 
statements  contained  in  the  proclamation  we 
have  quoted  are  falsehoods,  known  to  be  such 
by  the  government  which  published  them, 
and  yet  offered  as  justifications  of  their 
conduct  to  neighboring  states,  whose  dip- 
lomatic agents  must  have  been  supposed  too 
indolent  to  detect  their  infamy  7 

Instead  of  the  senate  of  Cracow  having 
refused  to  comply  with  requisitions  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  refugees  who  had  taken 
shelter  on  the  territory,  and  had  been  lejt 
there  when  the  Russian  troops  wuhdrew, 
after  the  occupation  which  followed  on  the 
close  of  the  late  revolution,  it  appears  that 
the  authorities  of  the  town  made  repeated  ap. 
plications  to  the  residents  of  the  three  powers 
to  point  out  the  conduct  which  they  wished 
the  magistracy  to  observe  towards  the  re. 
fugees.  The  first  application  was  made  in 
the  form  of  a  note  addressed  by  the  senate,  to 
the  commission  appointed  by  the  three  powers 
in  IQdd  to  regenerate  the  constttution  and 
government  of  the  city  and  state,  praying 
&em  to  decide  whether  the  refugees  then  at 
Cracow  were  to  remain  there  or  not,  and  in 
the  latter  case  requesting  the  commission  to 
furnish  them  ^iih  passports  to  other  coun- 
tries. This  application  appeara  to  have  been 
occasioned  hy  the  signs  and  tokens  which 


the  members  of  the  commission  of  regenera- 
tion  sllowed  to  appear,  and  which  sufficiently 
convinced  the  people  of  Cracow  that  their 
independence  hung  upon  a  thread  of  the 
slightest  texture;  that  it  consequently  be. 
hoved  them  to  remove  all  cause  of  jealousy 
for  the  fiiture.  We  are  further  told  that  these 
demands  relative  to  the  residence  of  refu- 
gees  in  the  free  statet  were  repeated  at  inter- 
vals in  notes  addressed  by  the  senate  to  the 
conference  or  residents  of  the  three  powers^ 
which  were  never  ansteered. 

The  last  and  most  important  communica* 
tion  addressed  by  the  senate  to  the  residents 
of  the  three  powera  was  the  note  of  Xhm 
SOlh  of  May,  1835,  in  which  individuals 
who  had  found  means  to  enter  the  territory 
with  false  passports  were  denounced  by 
name,  es])ecially  Xavier  Boski  and  a  certain 
de  Eysmont,  who  afterwards  perpetrated 
those  crimes  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid 
in  the  proclamations.  To  this  note  no  an- 
swer was  returned,  and  the  individuals  re- 
mained in  the  city. 

Can  such  a  course  of  proceeding  be  cre- 
dited at  the  present  day  ?  Can  a  govern- 
ment really  venture  to  publish  and  to  act 
thus  in  defiance  of  the  dictates  of  honor,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  of  morality  1 

After  such  deliberate  manifestations  of 
contempt  for  all  decency,  it  will  not  excite 
surprise  that  the  promises  contained  in  the 
remaiinng  paragraphs  of  the  proclamation 
were  violated  almost  the  moment  they  were 
published.  The  authorities  had  been  prom- 
ised respec'ful  treatment  and  the  undisturbed 
exercise  of  their  functions,  whereas  we  find 
the  Austrian  general  summoning  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  to  appear  before  him  by  a 
corporal,  while  his  town- major  surpassed  his 
commander-in-chief  in  insults  and  brutal 
treatment  of  the  citizens.  The  officera  and 
soldiers  of  the  occupying  regiments,  one  of 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  beare  an  English 
name  (Nugent),  and  boasted  an  English  ca- 
det in  its  ranks,  were  obliged  to  condescend 
to  do  the  duty  of  Austrian  police.  The  shops 
of  the  jewellera  were  searched  for  rin^ 
brooches^  and  trinkets  on  which  was  enam- 
elled the  white  ea^le  of  Poland;  and  the 
separation  of  families,  and  files  of  women 
and  children  escorted  Ijy  the  invaders 
through  the  streets,  proclaimed  too  well  how 
speedily  the  lesson  given  by  Russia  had  been 
learned  by  the  neighboring  power. 

Before  the  entry  of  the  troops,  a  procla- 
mation had  commanded  that  aU  individuals 
resident  at  Cracow,  who  had  taken  any  part 
whatever  in  the  revolution,  should  leave  the 
city  and  cross  over  to  Podg^rze,  on  the 
Austrian  side  of  the  Vistula.  The  president 
of  the  senate,  in  the  consciousoess  of  the 
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helpless  stale  of  the  city,  abandoned  by  every 
ally,  even  by  those  to  whose  energetic  diplo- 
macy the  little  republic  had  been  indebted 
for  its  existence,  was  compelled  to  sanction 
the  order;    and  about  eight  hundred  iodi- 
vidualsy  many  of  whom  were  married  and 
had   undertaken  various  employments   for 
their  support    and  that    of   their  families, 
obeyed  the  injunction*  hoping  by  the  sacrifice 
thus  made  to  secure  a  better  treatment  fbr 
their  countrymen.  The  heart-rending  scenes 
which  arose   from  this  generous  efibrt  of 
moral  courage  on  the  part  of  these  self-of- 
fered victims,  whose  wives  and  children  ac- 
companied them  to  the  bridge,  and  whose 
sobs    and  lamentations  resounded    on    all 
sides,  seem  to  have  rather  hardened  than 
iDollified  the  obdurate  hearts  of  the  Austrian 
military ;  for  a  few  days  aAer  the  occupa- 
tion  this  scene  was  again  renewed  under  cir- 
cumstances  even  move  distressing  and  unjus- 
tifiable.    It  does  not  appear  on  what  au- 
tliority,  but  the  proclamation  condenmmg  all 
persons  implicated  in  the  late  revolution  was 
extended  to  all  individuals  not  natives  of  the 
city  and  territory  who  were  unprovided  with 
passports.     Taken  in  its  strictest  sense,  this 
included  numbers  who,  in  the  last  century, 
before  the  separation  of  Cracow  from  the 
rest  of  Poland,  had  settled  there  at  a  time 
when  passports  were  not  dreamt  of.     It  will 
scarctily  be  credited  that  all  who  were  unable 
to  produce  the  documents  desired,  whether 
nobles,  citizens,   or  peasants,  were  forced 
from  their  houses  and  possessions,  and  sent 
under  military  escort  to  Podgdrze.  The  most 
despicable  means  were  empWyed  to  ascer. 
tain    whether  old  settlers  were  in  reality 
natives  of  the  territory  or  not.     The  poor 
sufferers  were  allowed  to  take  their  wives 
and  children  with  them,  if  they  chose ;  and 
the  melancholy  trains,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  2000  individuals,  were  to  be  seen, 
party  after  party,  bending  their  steps  to  the 
Austrian  territory,  where  the  option  of  em- 
barkation to  America,  or  of  being  delivered 
up  to  Russia,  was  offered  to  them.     A  great 
number,  dreading  tlie  idea  of  a  sea  voyage, 
preferred  the  latter.     One  woman  died  of 
fright  upon  the  bridge,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Hussars,  who  were,  escorting  her  to  join  her 
husband. 

It  was  after  being  a  witness  to  these 
scenes,  and  having  attained  the  conviction, 
that  not  the  desire  of  establishing  a  tranquil 
lity  which  in  fact  had  never  been  disturbed, 
but  a  deliberate  agp;ressk>n  of  stronger 
powers,  jealous  of  the  mdependence  even  of 
80  weak  a  city  as  Cracow,  was  ihe  motive 
of  the  invasion,  that  the  president  of  the 
senate,  M.  Wieloglowski,  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing  letter  to  Prince  Metlemich ;  a  copy 


of  whk^h  having  fallen  by  accident  into  our 
hands,  we  puUbh  it  in  full,  as  the  best  cor- 
roboration of  the  statements  we  have  made. 

Copy  qfa  Letter  addressed  by  M,  Wieloglowski 

to  Prince  Metiemich^  under  the  date  2dih 

February,  1836. 

**In  the  official  letter  with  which  jour 
highness  was  pleased  lately  to  honor  me,  and 
the  perusal  oi  which  left  a  most  distressing 
impression  upon  my  mind,  I  find  that,  a^r 
all  the  measures  which  it  has  been  judsed 
necessary  to  take  in  the  name  of  the  illus- 
trious courts,  the  government  of  which  1  was 
a  member  still  lies  under  the  imputation 
(founded  not  -tipon  facts,  but  merely  on  re- 
ported assertions)  of  having  through  my  in- 
dulgence, or,  what  is  worse,  through  my 
culpable  connivance,  encouraged  the  Polish 
emigrants  to  remain  at  Cracow,  where  their 
presence  proved  as  prejudicial  to  the  free  city 
as  it  was  to  the  adjacent  provinces  of  the 
protecting  powers.  How  far  this  accusation 
IS  founded  in  truth>  time  and  ci^rcumstances 
must  one  day  briiiff  to  light. 

•«  In  the  Republic  of  Cracow,  which  the 
illustrious  courts  wished  to  have  governed 
according  to  the  fundamental  laws  which 
they  were  magnanimous  enough  to  lay  down, 
the  functions  of  the  president  of  the  senate 
were  exclusively  limited  to  the  power  of 
making  propositions  to  the  government  rela- 
tive to  improvements  in  the  administration  of 
the  country,  and  his  signature  sanctioned  the 
decisions  made  by  the  majority  of  the  senate ; 
it  will  be  impossible,  however,  to  point  out 
any  decision,  any  rescript  of  the  senate,  from 
which  the  results  that  have  been  stated  can 
be  adduced  in  proof  of  tliis  suppo^d  ten- 
dency. The  residence  and  protection  of  the 
Polish  emigrants  at  Cracow  can  never  be  im- 
puted to  the  senate ;  still  less,  however,  to  the 
undersigned;  since,  during  the  reorganiza* 
tion  of  the  state,  the  government  requested 
the  commission  charged  with  the  reorgani- 
zation, by  the  note  ot  26th  September,  1689, 
to  be  pleased  to  decide  upon  the  future  fistte  of 
the  refugees,  and  either  to  allow  them  to 
return  to  their  homes,  or  to  furnish  them  with 
passports  for  other  countries.  But  these  re- 
presentations made  at  that  time,  and  at  a 
later  period  frequently  repeated  and  ad- 
dressea  to  the  conference,  were  always  left 
unanswered ;  the  illustrious  courts  having 
reserved  the  right  of  making  a  final  decision 
respecting  them.  In  the  mean  time  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  at  Cracow  daily  increased, 
in  consequence  of  the  measures  taken  to  expel 
them  from  Gallicia,  a  course  of  things  which 
was  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  that  no 
opposition  was  offered  to  their  passing  from 
Podg6rze  (in  Gallicia)  to  Cracow. 

**  The  second  reproach  made  to  the  govern- 
ment  is  the  having  tolerated  subjects  of  tho 
protecting  powers  in  their  militia,  and  among 
these  individuals  some  who  had  even  borne 
arms  against  their  sovereigns.  This  fact  has 
never  been  denied ;  so  far  from  it  the  present 
government  at  the  commencement  of^  its  or- 
ganization prq)06ed  to  the  commlagjopori 
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plenipotentiary  to  dissolve  the  militia  ns  it 
then  existed,  and  to  replace  it  by  recruiting 
among  the  natives  of  the  country,  after  dis- 
missing all  suspected  persons.  The  rejection 
of  this  offer  by  the  rescript  of  dlst  of  May, 
1833,  reduced  the  senate  to  the  necessity  of 
leaving  the  militia  on  the  footing  on  which  it 
was  found. 

**  The  third  accusation  is  founded  upon  the 
events  which  we  have  so  recently  had  to  de- 
plore, and  the  sad  consequences  of  which  we 
are  doomed  to  endure.  These  are,  the  win- 
dows broken  on  the  18th  of  December  last, 
the  murder  of  Pawlowski,  and  a  marron 
thrown  into  a  window  on  the  day  of  a  Imll 
given  by  the  citizens,  according  to  the  stote- 
ment  of  the  Vienna  Gazettes. 

"The  first  and  second  of  these  events,  if 
we  may  judge  from  their  perpetrators,  would 
certainly  not  have  taken  place  if  the  confer- 
ence of  residence  had  been  pleased  to  adopt 
resolutions  in  accordance  with  the  communi. 
cation  made  by  the  undersigned,  dated  30th 
May,  1835,  and  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto 
annexed,  praying  the  removal  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Xavier  fiaski,  who  (afterwards)  broke 
the  windows,  and  of  de  Eysmont,  one  of  the 
principal  accomplices,  as  it  now  begins  to  ap- 
pear, in  the  murder  of  Pawlowski.  The  fact 
that  the  note  thus  presented  was  left  for  the 
space  of  nearly  a  year  without  any  answer 
whatever  was  one  cause  of  these  melancholy 
occurrences,  which,  from  the  character  of 
the  individuals  above  mentioned,  had  been 
foreseen  and  dreaded  by  the  undersigned. 

♦*  The  maintenance  of  political  associations 
and  the  transmission  of  inflammatory  writ- 
ings by  the  Polish  emigrants  in  Franco  and 
Belgium  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
government,  since  every  province  bordering 
on  our  state  has  a  welUeuarded  frontier  and 
customs  guard,  and  all  the  post-offices  of  our 
city  are  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  authori- 
ties. As  to  emissarif^  being  sent  and  receiv- 
Ing  permission  to  remain  here,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  observe  that  not  one  of  these  indi- 
viduals can  be  proved  to  have  been  furnished 
with  a  passport  to  Cracow.  All  bore  pass- 
pcNTts  to  Austrian  Oallicia,  and  merely  enter- 
ed our  territory  as  passers  through  it.  The 
government  of  Cracow  can  hardly  be  made 
responsible  for  the  signature  affixed  by  the 
police  of  Breslau  to  passports  delivered  by 
Prussia,  through  Cracow,  to  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritories ;  nor  could  it  be  expected  to  turn  in- 
dividuals thus  provided  out  of  the  road  point- 
ed out  to  them  by  the  competent  authorities. 
This  was  the  less  to  be  expected,  as  the  pre- 
sident,  confiding  in  his  line  of  action,  repre- 
sented  to  the  conference  at  the  time  the  in- 
convenience that  might  ensue  from  the  arri- 
val of  many  persons  under  feigned  names, 
— giving  notice  even  as  the  individuals  in 
question  appeared  at  Cracow, — and  thus  com- 
municating the  arrival  of  M.  Dolicoa  under 
the  name  of  Bocek,  of  that  of  Cybulski  un- 
der the  name  of  Richard,  and  of  the  arrival 
of  S.  Zabicki  under  the  name  of  Kazarczeck. 
Infupport  of  his  assertions  he  communicated 
their  original   passports  to  the   residents. 


These,  sir,  are  incontestable  facts,  which  are 
easily  proved  by  official  papers  and  corres- 
pondence, and  which  the  resident  of  his  Im- 
perial Apostolic  Majesty  cannot  deny,  with, 
out  contradicting  the  evidence  of  those  docu- 
ments of  the  traces  of  which  he  must  hknself 
be  in  possession. 

"For  my  personal  defence  I  appeal  to 
the  transactions  of  the  government  to  provo 
what  my  conduct  has  been,  what  propositions 
I  made  at  the  sittings  of  the  senate,  and  what 
were  my  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic order.  But  I  cannot  indicate  to  your  high- 
ness the  true  cause  of  the  confluence  of  so  ma- 
ny emigrants  at  Cracow,  as  it  would  bear  the 
form  of  an  accusation,  and  I  prefer  rather  to 
fall  a  victim  myself  than  to  provo  the  cause 
of  injury  to  others.  Your  highness  was 
pleased  three  years  ago  to  call  the  under- 
signed  (who  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  task) 
to  the  post  of  president,  which  the  existing 
circumstances  had  rendered  one  of  great  di£ 
ficulty.  Your  highness  was  pleased  even  to 
command  my  acceptance  of  it.  In  the  desire 
of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  illustri- 
ous courts,  I  obeyed ;  and,  if  I  had  been 
seconded  by  the  conference,  I  trust  I  should 
have  accomplished  my  task. 

"  Seeing,  however,  at  present  how  all  my 
effbrls  are  paralyzed,  I  find  it  necessary  to 
give  up  my  functions,  and  have  accordingly 
tendered  my  resignation  through  ihc  medium 
of  the  residents.  The  conference,  by  virtue 
of  the  full  powers  with  which  it  is  furnish^, 
has  allowed  me  to  do  so.  I  have,  therefore, 
now  no  other  wish  than  to  justify  my  con- 
duct to  your  highness,  and  express  my  regret 
at  having,  without  being  convicted  of  any 
fault,  to  support  the  weight  of  punishment ; 
and  this  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  and  of  strangers  who  were 
witnesses  when  the  Polish  refugees,  on  the 
simple  summons  of  the  government  pointing 
out  Podgurze  as  the  point  of  assemblage, 
({uitted  Cracow  with  a  docility  and  resigna- 
tion unexampled  in  such  cases,  and  without 
any  other  manifestation  of  their  sentiments 
than  tears  and  mutual  embraces. 

•*  Humbled,  summoned  daily  by  corporals 
to  the  commanding  general,  it  was  easy  for 
me  to  perceive,  from  the  first  moments  of  the 
military  occupation  of  the  town,  that  the 
good  will  of  the  protecting  powers  towards 
me  as  chief  of  the  government  had  cither 
been  destroyed  or  was  misunderstood. 

**I  anfi  not  competent  to  judge  whether  the 
collecting  of  the  emigrants  into  a  body  and 
the  expelling  them  simultaneously  has  been 
of  service  to  the  country  or  adjacent  prov- 
inces, nor  shall  I  undertake  to  prove  that  the 
government,  which  by  a  simple  appeal  was 
able  to  make  all  the  refugees  quit  Cracow 
before  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  must,  in  the 
absence  of  physical  strength,  have  enjoyed  a 
moral  well-felt  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  strangers  inhabiting  the  country.  It 
would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  dwell  on  these 
considerations,  which  your  highness,  in  your 
wisdom,  which  is  ever  guided  by  sentiments 
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of  justice  and  goodness,  will  sufficiently  ap- 
preciate. 

•«  If  the  abasement  of  the  government  and 
and  my  personal  humiliation  were  indispen- 
sable to  satisfy  the  wish  of  the  illustrious 
courts,  I  resign  myself  without  murmuring  to 
their  will,  requesting  only  that  your  highness 
will  condescend  to  accept  my  justification,  to 
compare  it  with  the  original  official  docu- 
ments, and,  having  weighed  my  conduct,  will 
continue  towards  me  the  protection  which  I 
have  enjoyed  during  the  last  three  years  of 
my  presidentship,  and  which  I  flatter  myself 
not  to  have  justly  forfeited." 

To  offer  uny  comment  upon  this  docu- 
ment would  be  to  lessen  the  impression  which 
its  perusal  must  leave  upon  the  mind  of  eve. 
ry  thinking  reader.  We  shall  merely  add, 
that  the  notion  which  was  so  eagerly  spread 
that  the  Austrians  had  entered  the  town  in 
order  to  get  the  start  of  the  Russians  is  per. 
fectly  erroneous.  It  is  true,  that  the  agents 
of  both  powers  are  endeavoring  to  get  the 
citizens  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
their  respective  governments,  but  this  game 
was  begun  many  years  back  by  Russia, 
when  she  violated  every  clause  of  the  addi- 
tional treaty  of  Vienna,  which  stipulated 
those  commercial  advantages  for  the  free 
town  without  which  it  could  not  possibly  ex- 
ist. Cracow  is  an  open  town,  without  walls, 
and  its  venerable  castle  has  none  of  the  for- 
midable appurtenances  of  modem  fortifica- 
tion. There  is  said  to  be  a  spot  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  city,  which,  as  a  strategi- 
cal point,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  That 
the  Russians,  however,  even  if  the  temporary 
possession  of  the  city  be  granted  to  the  Aus- 
trians, would  never  allow  the  latter  power  to 
fortify  that  point,  is  pretty  certain,  as  by  that 
event  they  would  lose  ^l  the  advantage  of 
their  new  line  of  fortresses  along  the  Vistu- 
la,  which  at  present  take  Gallicia  in  flank, 
and  command  the  possession  of  Cracow  as 
soon  as  it  shall  be  deemed  proper  to  demand 
it*  The  Austrians  have  not  a  single  fort- 
ress to  the  north  of  the  Carpathians. 

But  wc  are  here  not  following  the  laby. 
rinths  of  Russian  politic*?.  We  should  most 
sincerely  rejoice  if  we  could  see  the  Ger- 
manic governments  gained  for  the  defence  of 
civilization  and  social  order,  and  with  them 
that  class  of  their  subjects  who  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  preachers  of  anarchy 
and  destruction,  but  the  ardent  desire  of  a 
change.     It  must,  however,  be  clear  that  an 


♦  There  can  he  no  clearer  proof  given  of  the  in- 
ability of  Aastria  to  offer  resistance  to  the  en- 
croachments of  Ratsia,  than  its  permitting  the 
Russians  to  shut  up  the  Danube.  The  probability 
is  that  the  Russian  secret  police  at  Vienna  have  it 
in  their  power  to  control  the  minister. 


alliance  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  would  aflbrd  no  guar- 
antee for  the  future  peace  and  security  of 
Europe.  Neither  state,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
able  to  resist  attacks  from  within  or  from 
without,  nor  will  be  able  until  some  fresh 
portion  of  vigor,  by  means  of  institutions 
calculated  to  developo  the  resources  of  those 
lands  and  to  arouse  the  national  spirit,  be  in- 
fused into  those  nations.  Had  England  pur- 
sued this  plan  from  the  beginning,  much  that 
has  been  done  would  have  been  left  undone. 
Constitutional  Germany  would  never  have 
tamely  kK)ked  on  at  the  fall  of  constitutional 
Poland.  Even  France  and  the  Netherlands 
would  have  been  gainers  by  such  an  order 
of  things.  The  most  singular  circumstance 
is  that  Great  Britain  has  all  along  held  in 
her  hand  the  means  of  eflecting  this  good,  of 
eflecting  that  desirable  peaceable  revolution 
in  central  Europe,  which  would  restore  to 
this  quarter  of  the  globe  the  blessings  of  that 
peace  of  which  we  have  so  long  known  only 
the  name.  The  key  to  this  long  desired 
tranquillity  in  Europe  is  simply  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover. 

Had  the  King  of  Hanover  kept  faith  with 
his  subjects  and  allowed  them  the  free  use  of 
the  constitution  which  was  granted  under  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  the  King  of  Prussia  would 
have  been  obliged  also  to  observe  his  obli- 
gations.    The  constitution  of  Hanover  is  in 
theory  excellent ;  but,  perhaps,  for  that  rea- 
son it  has  never  yet  been  allowed  a  practical 
trial.  ^  Let  the  English  minister  but  take  up 
the  subject  as  a  British  one,  and  insist  on  the 
King  of  Hanover's  placing  himself  upon  such 
a  footing  that  he  can  keep  the  treaties  which 
that  country  has  concluded  with  Great  Brit- 
ain.    Let  the  Hanoverian  ministers  and  di- 
plomatic agents  he  made  responsible  to  the 
chambers  for  their  conduct,  and  allow  those 
chambers  the  right  of  voting  freely,  without 
dreading  the  interference  of  England,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria  ;  and  the  change  which  we 
so  ardently  desire  to  see  will  be  eflfected. 
There  cannot  exist  one  really  popular  gov. 
emment  in  Grermany  without  its  being  imi- 
tated  by  others  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered 
Ik>w  soon  the  example  set  by  Brunswick  in 
1830  spread  to  the  neighboring  territories  of 
Hesse  and  Saxony,  when  the  British  govern, 
ment  showed  no  disposition  to  oppose  the 
will  of  tlie  people.     Should  Hanover  take 
the  lead  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  order 
of  things,  the  effect  must  be  electrical  through, 
out  Germany ;  and  a  stop  would  at  once  be 
put  to  the  menaces  and  encroachments  of 
kussia,  as  well  as  to  the  no  less  dangeroua 
progress  of  Jacobin  ideas. 

In  this  case,  fortunately,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  o\'ertumed,  no  new  and  untried  system 
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to  be  iatroduced.  The  chambers  which  now 
meet  need  only  be  allowed  to  canvass  freely 
the  subjects  they  choose  to  take  up,  and  to 
feel  themselves  in  security  against  the  med- 
dling  influeoce  of  foreign  powers.  They 
would  most  probably  in  the  first  place  disen- 
gage  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  Frank- 
fort  diety  excepting  in  as  far  as  it  appeared 
to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  country  to  adhere 
to  it.  A  natural  consequence  of  this  must  be 
a  change  in  that  diet  itself,  which  would  then 
return  to  its  old  destination  of  superintending 
the  means  of  defence  against  foreign  powers ; 
while  those  means,  invigorated  by  the  na- 
tional  spirit  that  would  pervade  all  ranks, 
musi  cause  a  demonstration  of  strength  that 
would  at  length  realize  the  dreams  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 


Aet.  VII. — l.DieZerrissenenyeineNo^Ue. 

(The  Torn-Asunder,  a  Tale.)     Von  A. 

Freiherm  von  Sternberg.      8vo.     Stutt- 
gart d^  Tubingen,  1832. 
2.  Eduardy  tine  Nocelle.     Von  A.  Frei. 

herrn  von  Sternberg.     Svo.     Stuttgart  & 

T&bingen,  1833. 
8.  Lessingf  Novelle.     Von  A.  Freiherm  von 

Sternberg.     8vo.    Stuttgart  &  Tubingen, 

1834. 

4.  Novellen.  Von  A.  Freiherm  von  Stern- 
berg. 4  vols.  8vo.  Stuttgart  &  Tubing, 
en,  1834. 

5.  Galaiheef  tin  Roman  (a  Novel).  Von  A. 
Freiherm  von  Sternberg.  8vo.  Stutt- 
gart ^  Tiibingen,  1836. 

Time  was  when,  if  we  opened  a  novel  of 
reputation  in  any  language,  we  pretty  well 
knew  what  we  were  about  to  read :  to  wit,  a 
story  calculated  to  awak^i  our  curiosity  and 
sympathy,  and  derivbg  its  conmiand  over 
the  latter  from  the  tmth  and  vividness  with 
which  natural  feelings,  strong  passions,  indi< 
vidual  character,  and  the  manners  of  times 
past  or  present,  were  portrayed.  With  re- 
spect to  the  best  English  works  of  imagina. 
tion,  such  expectations  still,  in  great  measure, 
bold  good  ;  and  any  doubts  that  may  arise  as 
to  the  entertainment  we  are  about  to  find,  re- 
fer  chiefly  to  the  degree  of  power,  talent, 
and  knowledge  of  men,  history,  and  society, 
with  which  all  this  may  be  executed.  With 
respect  to  the  novels,  romances,  and  tales 
poured  in  upon  us  from  the  continent,  more 
especially  from  Germany,  the  case  is  far 
different ;  and  a  possible  solution  of  the  dififer. 
ence  at  this  moment  suggests  itself  to  us. 
Mr.  Henry  Lytton  £^wer,  in  bis  last  pub. 


lication  on  France,  informs  us  that  in  that 
country^ — falsely,  we  presume,  charged  with 
leviQr, — none  read  novels  except  young  boys 
and  such  females  as  are  not  spoken  of  in 
good  company ;  all  nnen,  and  all  other  wom-^ 
en,  occupying  their  reading-hours  wholly  and 
solely  with  history  and  biography,  ever  since 
French  historians  have  learned  to  write 
graphically.  Now,  may  it  not  be  a  desire  to 
avoid  such  a  disreputable  dereliction  by  all 
respectable  classes  of  readers,  that  has  in* 
duced  many  German  novelists  to  convert 
their  productions  into  any  thing  but  interest, 
ing  love-tales  ?  If  this  be  their  object,  we 
think  we  might  venture,  for  a  very  small 
premium,  to  insure  them  at  least  against  pop- 
ularity with  those  whom  Mr.  Bulwer  desig- 
nates as  the  novel-rcading  classes  of  France. 
We  take  up  a  Grcrman  novelle  (tale),  with  a 
title  that  might  allure  any  novel-reader — 
what  can  be  more  romantic  than  the  first 
upon  our  list  T — and  what  do  we  find  1  Dia- 
logues upon  religion,  politics,  ethics,  meta- 
physics, SBsthetics,  or  any  other  topic  of  dis- 
cussion under  the  sun,  loosely  tacked  together 
by  the  walks,  visits,  and  amours,  sometimes 
by  the  loves,  of  an  artist  Otho,  or  a  Count 
Hermann,  or  any  other  human  being,  high 
bora  or  bw  born.  We  do  not  aver  that  this 
misfortune  is  certain  to  befal  us.  Far  from 
it.  We  ourselves  have  made  the  British  pub- 
lic acquainted  with  living  German  novelists 
of  the  historical  school,  and  we  hope  to  do  so 
again  ;  but  we  understand  that  those  amus- 
ing writers  are  held  cheap,  and  that  it  is  tho 
dissertating  novelist  alone  who  can  hope  to 
have  his  merits  and  demerits  elaborately  criti- 
cised at  a  German  conversazione. 

We  are  led  to  throw  out  these  general 
observations  by  finding  ourselves  called  upon 
to  introduce  the  Preikerrn  (Baron)  von 
Sternberg  to  our  readers ;  a  noble  author, 
who  is  entitled  to  such  a  mark  of  respect 
from  us,  as  ranking  nearly  at  the  head  of 
the  dissertating  class  of  novelists,  and  as 
amongst  the  most  popular  at  the  present  day. 
Of  his  popularity  we  have  for  some  time 
been  aware,  and  six  little  volumes  of  his 
works  have  just  reached  us,  though  not,  we 
regret  to  say,  his  Moliirei  which  we  have 
heard  is  esteemed  one  of  his  best.  Six  vol- 
umes seeming,  however,  Quite  sufficient  to 
make  an  author's  style  and  powers  known, 
we  will  not  delay  our  notice  of  the  baron  un- 
til we  may  be  able  to  procure  Moliire.  It  is 
just  possible  that  by  this  precipitation  we 
may  betray  our  readers  into  error  concem- 
ing  some  of  the  author's  opinions,  for  he  em- 
ploys no  deputy  to  pronounce  his  own  judg- 
ment upon  the  questions  discussed  ;  and,  to 
take  one  instance  among  many,  we  find  such 
cootradk^ry  opink>ns  respecting  the  com- 
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parative  exoellence  of  the  present  enlight- 
eoed  DineV^nth  century,  and  the  age  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  that  we  really  cannot 
guess  of  which  he  is  a  partisan ;  and  this 
MoUh'e  might  perhaps  ehicidate.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  without  a  suspicion  that  the  Bar- 
on's main  object  is  merely  to  say  all  that  can 
be  said  on  all  sides  of  every  question  mooted ; 
and  at  all  events  we  tru  4t  the  reader  will  en- 
deavor, as  we  do,  to  reconcile  himself  to  this 
state  of  doubt,  which,  we  might  add,  extends 
even  to  the  moral  and  inteUectuah  worth  of 
some  of  the  personages. 

We  purpose  to  give  a  short  account  of  all 
the  most  considerable  tales  in  these  volumes, 
with  extracts  as  varied  as  we  can  find  them 
in  character. 

Die  Zerrissenen  (which,  whether  to  trans- 
late  the  lacerated,  the  dilaniated,  or  the  torn 
to  pieces,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  decide)  and 
Eduard  are  in  fact,  at  least  to  English  appre- 
hension,  two  volumes  of  one  and  the  same, 
still  unfinished,  novel.  The  story  is  this  : 
Eduard,  a  young  artist,  attached  and  engaged 
to  the  amiable  and  loving  Emilie,  the  daugh. 
ter  of  a  rc-spectable  old  artist,  is  introduced 
by  Rol)ert,  a  clever  English  profligate,  to  a 
reigning  Duke  Lothar,  and  hiis  chosen  eoce- 
ne, at  the  strange  abode,  —  externally  to 
the  street  a  mere  fisherman's  hovel,  inter- 
nally and  backwards  an  Oriental  harem, — 
in  which  the  said  duke  conceals  his  very 
commonplace  mistress,  Joconde.  The  cote- 
rie consists,  besides  Robert  and  Eduard,  of 
Massiello,  a  witty  musician,  of  a  gay,  good- 
natured,  very  musical,  epicurean  abb6,  of  a 
Gro/"  (Earl)  Eberhard,  a  proselytizing  disbo- 
liever  in  religion,  morality,  and  high  feeling, 
and  of  a  Grdjin,  Eva,  who  appears  to  be 
equally  at  home  at  the  decorous  palace,  and 
the  indecorous  fisherman's  hut.  Another 
worthy,  an  old  Eni'lishman,  bearing  the  un- 
precedented name  of  Fleackwouth,*  appears 
to  have  been  a  member,  but  he  forthwith 
shoots  himself,  for  no  assignable  reason  but 
a  taste  for  suicide,  and  impatience  to  be 
buried  in  the  air,  by  being  hung,  after  death, 
upon  a  galk)ws-i^  testamentary  disposition 
duly  executed  by  his  friends.  In  this  set, 
who  dissert,  to  poor  Joconde's  annoyance, 
whenever  they  are  not  playing  and  singing, 
Eduard  is  5!Oon  estranged  from  Emilie.  He 
involves  himself  in  intrigues  with  both  Jo- 


♦  Apropos  of  Mr.  Fleackwouth,  we  must  ob- 
•erve  that  the  appropriation  of  names  and  titles 
doee  not  eeem  to  be  the  Baron's-  forte  any  more 
than  that  of  continental  writera  in  jreneral.  He 
atUchee  the  aretocn tic  Don,  which,  as  exclusively 
as  our  own  Sir,  belongs  to  Christian  names,  to  the 
simame;  he  locates  Mexican  Montexumafl  and 
Penivian  Atalibss  i»  ^uil,  and  the  liks. 
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conde  and  Eva»  and  formally  breaks  off  hia 
intended  marriage. 

Meanwhile,  the  duke's  betrothed  bride 
arrives  to  be  married,  bringing  in  her  train 
Frdulein*  Magdalene,  whose  birth  is  a  mys- 
tery,  and  who  is  a  religious  enthusiast,  and 
an  emissary  of  a  secret  society  of  political 
reformers,  to  which  we  are  not  very  sure  that 
Graf  Eberhard  does  not  belong.  The  duke 
becomes  intimate  with  her,  is  converted, 
breaks  with  Joconde,  but  does  not  marry. 
Eduard  tires  of  Joconde  and  Eva,  hates  Mag* 
dalena,  then  falls  in  love 'with  her,  and  dis. 
covers,  as  he  supposes,  that  she  has  an  in. 
trigue  with  the  duke,-^^ertainly,  that  she  haa 
been  acting  a  part  ta  gain  him  for  her  soci. 
ety. 

Here  ends  Die  ZerrisMenen^  leaving  all 
parties  torn  asunder.  In  Eduard^  Duke 
Lothar  is  dethroned  by  the  reformers,  turns 
a  religious  sectarian,  is  robbed  by  his  in- 
structor, and  dies.  Magdalena  proves  to  be 
his  sister,  illegitimately;  but  she  will  not 
many  Eduard,  because  she  cannot  love  the 
man  she  has  duped.  And  so  ends  Eduard. 
There  surely  wants  a  third  volume  to  tell  us 
what  finaHy  became  of  the  feeble  hero,  and 
the  disagreeable  though  strong-minded  and 
virtuous  Magdalenn. 

Let  us  now  seek  for  specimens.  Graf 
Eberhard's  bng  arguments  against  all  that 
we  most  revere  we  cannot  extract ;  but  we 
wish  to  give  an  idea  of  him  and  his  doctrines, 
and  find  a  passage  that  we  can  venture  to 
take.  The  Count  is  visiting,  with  views  of 
proselytism,  Eduard,  who  is  in  bed  with  a 
wound  inflicted  by  a  young  page,  jealous  of 
him  witli  both  Eva  and  Joconde. 

*•  The  Count  one  dny  drew  WUhdm  Meis- 
ter^B  Lehjahref  (William  Meister^s  Appren- 
ticeship) from  his  pocket.  '  This,'  said  he, 
*  is  an  extraordinary  book—  a  man  who  passes 
through  life  without  troubling  himself  about 
the  black  and  white  with  whicb  we  paint  ev- 
ery  thing.'  Eduard  alleged  that  tne  book 
seen-.ed  to  be  designed  to  elevate  the  histri- 
onic art.  The  count  smiled,  but  adroitly 
turned  to  express  his  own  views.  •  This,  and 
similar  books'  said  he  *are  to  me  living 
proofs  that  a  heatbful  sensual  development  is 
the  highest  strain  of  poetry.  The  tumult  of 
passion,  the  red  pulsation  of  a  burning  heart, 
the  panting  eagerness  of  sensual  ardor,  and  a 
scofnng  banter  of  the  pretensions  of  spiritu- 
ality, that  is  the  breath  of  life  swelling  the 


*  The  title  of  an  unmarried  woman  of  quality. 

f  *  Wilhclm  Meister's  Lohrjahre '  may  bo  said 
to  hnve  set  the  fashion  of  these  criticising,  d  sser- 
tatingr  Novellen  :  but  the  fashion  has  since  bren 
80  caricatured,  that  one  scarcely  recogniiee  the 
present  style  in  that  miztnrs  of  much  story  with 
dtfseitaiioD. 
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bfeast  of  GMhe*8  muse ;  nowhere  sickliness, 
everywhere  the  muscular  ener^  of  a  Lao- 
coon,  the  sweet  wiles  of  Aphrodite.' 

**  Eduard  timidly  objected  that  such  views 
seemed  dangerous,  as  obscuring  the  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  gin. 
Graf  Eberhard  stopped  him — •  There  is  no 
sin  as  there  is  no  virtue.  Do  we  call  the  hur- 
ricane that  uproots  trees  and  topples  down 
rocks  sin  ?  It  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with 
the  vernal  zephyr, — a  phenomenon  ;  our 
short-sighted  notions  only  deem  the  one  de- 
structive, the  other  beneficial.  A  man  who 
destroys  himsel^y  excesses  is  to  me  a  mere 
phenomenon  ;  I  no  more  praise  or  blame  him 
than  I  do  a  fruit-tree  exhausted  by  over-bear- 
ing. But  I  pity  the  distorted  plant,  which  an 
ornamental  gardener  has  crippled  into  a  dry 
skeleton.  A  time  will  come  when  all  relidon 
and  philosophy  will  si^k  into  the  dust ;  tnen 
will  men,  cured  of  disease  and  misery,  and 
again  naked,  bathe  in  the  eternal  fountains  of 
paradise.'        *        ♦        ♦       * 

**  The  abb^  said,  •  Do  you  observe,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  this  man  (Graf  Eberhard)  has  no 
less  an  object  than  to  impress  a  new  tendency 

S)on  the  times.  .  What  should  that  lead  to  1 
ere  vou  have  some  half  million  of  men  dis- 
persed over  the  globe,  laying  their  ears  to  the 
earth  to  listen  for  the  footsteps  of  time. 
Amidst  their  plans  for  shaping  and  fashioning 
the  times,  time  itself '  escapes  them  unused. 
The  whole  world  now  lies  sick  of  this  malady. 
We  foresee  something  great  and  terrible ;  we 
set  our  arms  and  k>odies  as  though  to  stem  a 
fklling  wail;  and  if  nothing  falls,  there  we 
stand  in  the  drollest  postures  possible.  In  the 
worst  times,  as  in  an  ill-built  carriage,  a  wise 
man  will  always  find  some  snug  comer 
where  he  may  sit  and  dream  comfortably." 

**  Massiello,  who  had  flung  him>«lf  into  an 
arm-chair,  now  clasped  both  hands  before 
his  face,  and  with  a  deep  sigh,  e  vclaimed,  •  Oh, 
I  am  weary  of  life !  I  can  find  no  words  for 
the  disgust  that  seizes  me !  All  phenomena 
have  repeated  themselves  to  satiety,  and  I  am 
^miliar  with  their  paltriness.  All  is  nothing, 
all  is  insipid,  all  dead,  dusty,  charred — 
paltry.'" 

We  will  now  transport  the  reader  to  a 
mansion  connnctcd  with  one  of  the  Duke's 
country. palaces,  in  which  mansion  resides, 
with  his  family,  an  old  loyal  household  officer, 
known  to  us  as  the  baron,  with  whom  Edu- 
ard is  domiciliated  whilst,  by  order  of  the 
princess,  bride,  painting  Magdalena's  portrait. 
The  baron's  daughter  is  courted,  against  his 
inclination,  by  a  newspaper-writer — in  con- 
tmental  language,  a  journalist. 

••  *  The  first  and  most  important  question,' 
resumed  the  journalist,  «is  what  at  this  pre- 
sent time  we  serk  in  poetry.'  The  baron  ex- 
pressively answereu,  •  Recreation,  exhilara- 
tion,  elevation  above  these  troubled  »»nd  heavy 
times.'  *  Elevation,  certainly,'  rejoined  the 
other,  •  that  it  must  and  will  give  us.  Thank 
God,  tke  time  IB  past  when  tms  noble  art,  like 


the  others,  senred  only  for  the  toy  of  courts, 
when  a  couple  of  thousand  huroan  beings 
played  with  it  as  with  a  doll.  Ther^re 
nothing  of  recreation,  of  exhilaration.  We 
must  not  be  recreated  or  exhilarated — a  dark, 
action-im(>ellinjg  season,  requires  of  us,  work, 
labor,  rapidly  mspired  energy.  The  confla- 
gration of  overthrown  realms,  of  old  scaflbld- 
ings  and  constitutions,  has,  like  the  blood  of 
perished  generations,  manured  the  ground ; 
and  the  brightly  shining  sun  of  pure  enlight- 
enment is  now  rapidly  maturing  the  germi* 
nating  seed.  All  is  in  motion,  and  now  the 
tragic  dagger  of  the  muse  must  try  its  sharp 
point  in  masculine  hands.  Away  with  the 
marrow-destroying  effeminacy  of  those  poets 
whose  faun*-liKe  faces,  shaded  by  periwigs, 
lurked  around  the  state  bed,  where  the  old 
wanton  coquette.  Despotism,  pranked  herself 
and  ogled  them.  Younc  Liberty,  as  a  Jijseph 
of  flaming  beauty  and  rock-Uke  hardness, 
breaks,  in  virgin  rudeness,  from  the  perse- 
cuting arms  of  the  old  coquette,  who  remains 
in  a  withering  swoon.  Gladly  be  the  mantle, 
be  all  earthly  goods,  sacrificed,  so  the  heaven 
in  the  bosom  be  saved.' 

*'A  deep  silence  followed  these  living 
words.  Sophie  crept  closer  to  the  speaker 
and  lo<.ked  into  his  sparldiog  eyes." 

We  confess  we  do  not  clearly  know  wheth- 
er these  living  words  be  or  be  not  meant  for 
caricature.  All  we  know  is  that  the  Journal- 
ist I  uns  away  with  Sophie,  and  that  the  mar- 
riage seems  to  do  very  well. 

We  will  take  another  literary  conversation 
from  Eduardy  wherein  a  young  countess,  a 
professed  admirer  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
hoops  and  periwigs  inclusive,  thus  speaks : — 

** « I  must  think  the  middle  ages,  fruitful  aa 
they  have  been  to  the  poet,  worn  out.  The 
fountain  of  the  Niebelttngen  Lied  is  not  in- 
exhaustible, and  ditties  about  Young  Siegfried 
and  Maid  Siesland,  now  leave  even  the  lovera 
of  poetry  cold,  recalling,  disadvantageously, 
the  monstrosities  of  the  Cdda,  and  the  times 
when  nothing  was  talked  of  at  an  elegant  tea- 
table  but  the  blunders  of  an  Icelandic  giant, 
or  the  aflectations  of  a  weakling  who  had  idly 
assumed  armor.  How  vigorous  and  truthful 
appears  in  comparison  Burger's  Leonora!* 
•  For  Heaven's  sake !'  exclaimed  the  poet  Ott- 
fried.  'Honored  lady,  if  vou  achieve  the 
triumph  of  such  views,  we  shall  see  the  long- 
vanisbed  wigs  return ;  betrayed  country  girb, 
and  weeping  parsons'  daughters  will  again 
be  sung ;  the  mnumerable  sapless,  nerveless 
pastorals  will  revive,  and  we  shall  fall  anew 
into  the  bottomless  misery  of  allegory.'  •  I 
see  no  necessity  for  all  this,'  returned  the 
lady.  •  The  errors  of  those  days  are  too  full 
in  view  for  us  not  to  aviod  them.  But  pro- 
duce  a  volume  of  pastorals,  so  they  possess 
the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  sweet  little  lavs  the 
best  poets  of  that  age  have  left  us.    That  in- 


•  The  modern  Grerm$ui«Jiave  sobititated  Faops 
for  Satyn,  ia  the  prosspopaia  of  gtcm  appetite.  * 
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noceDt  Arcadinn  worid,  often  so  rognishl^ 
parodying  the  real  world,  offering  the  poet,  if 
he  were  (i]ual  to  his  task,  «uch  opportunities 
for  humor,  feeling,  wit,  and  deep  thought,  and 
which,  if  it  sometimes  fell  into  caricature, 
never  degenerated  mto  horrors  and  revolting 
distortions ; — is  it  rot  a  more  grateflil  material 
for  poetic  treatment  than  all  the  grotesque 
preternatural  legends  in  the  world  ?  .  .  .  . — 
Prom  Prance,  u  here  the  art  of  living  enjoy- 
ably  and  intellectually  has  been  cultivated 
with  the  most  refinement,  where  what  is  call- 
ed good  society  has  been  regulated  by  the 
roost  determinate  rules,  from  Prance  we  re- 
ceived those  laws  of  taste  which  the  world  of 
to-day  so  precipi  ately  rejects.  The  first  law 
was,  that  the  forni,  so  essential  in  art  as  in 
life,  must  never  be  violated.  Our  times,  which 
are  bent  upon  removing  all  restrictions,  will 
soon  discover  how  indispensably  required,  by 
the  very  necessities  of  social  life,  were  those 
principles  of  intercourse  now  reprobated  as 
empty  ceremonial,  ridiculous  pretension,  ab- 
surd etiquette.'  '* 

Another  department  of  literature,  the  novel, 
is  discussed,  wherein  it  might  be  thought  the 
author  laughed  at  himself.  But  the  context, 
not  of  this  only,  but  of  all  of  his  works,  refutes 
the  idea,  and  we  give  it  as  the  author's  self, 
vindication.     A  man  of  learoiiig  and  lettere 


*•  *  The  novels  of  our  greiit  living  master  are 
again  employed  upon  portraitures  of  society. 
New  as  is  the  form,  many  of  these  narratives 


recall  the  good  pa«  terns  of  former  days,  and 
car  of  Wakefield,  were  it  supplied  with 


the  Vicar  ..  , ««4,|,„^v.  »»«« 

a  little  reasoning,  would  be  a  novel  in  the 
newest  style.  .  .  .  Fifty  years  ago,  the  novel 
was  split  into  at  least  a  dozen  kinds,  amongst 
which  were  distinguished  the  historic,  tne 
moral,  the  ethic,  the  philosophic,  the  satiric 
novel,  and  the  common  love  tale.  All  these 
various  materials  are  now  thrown  into  one 
mould,  and  called  the  Novelle.  .  .  .  They 
arc  often  learned  little  compendiums,  over- 
loaded with  far-fetched  jwts,  and  conceited 
humor;  the  story,  which  should  be  the  main 
point,  is  so  mere  an  accessory,  that  the  per- 
sonages are  the  coined  heralds  of  certain 
views  and  opinions,  amusingly  and  instruct- 
ively battling  against  each  other.  .  .  A  groat 
master,  the  founder  of  the  school,  likewise 
called  this  form  into  existence ;  and  assuredly 
the  NoveUe,  as  he  gives  it,  with  the  witchery 
of  diction,  freshness  and  vigor  of  thought,  and 
fullness  of  gddeo  humor,  is  most  captivating. 
Il  moves  in  strong  contrast  to  the  often  com- 
mon-place reality  of  the  historic  novel,  the 
ground  of  which  has  been  trampled  down  by 
thousands  of  feet ;  it  offers,  in  a  constant 
lively  play  of  colors,  a  wondrous  dreamy 
world,  the  foundations  of  which  rest  in  the 
innM)0t  core  of  the  mind,  in  the  depths  of  poeti- 
cal contemplation.  To  confirm  this  view,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  works  of 
two  masters,  who  have  chosen  a  nearly  iden- 
tical subject,  but  deviated  most  widely  from 


each  other  in  treating  it.  I  mean  the  Aufrukr 
in  den  Cewennen  (the  Revolt  in  the  Cevennes), 
and  Scott's  SchwUrmer  (ihe  Fanatic,  being, 
we  conclude.  Old  Mortality).  How  dissimilar  I 
How  vague  and  doubtful  the  locality  of  the 
former,  to  the  topographical  accuracy  of  the 
historical  ground  m  the  latter!  But  then, 
how  wonderfully'  are  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart  revealed  m  that  former,  whilst  in  the 
other  the  incident  is  the  chief  point,  and  the 
poet,  where  he  touches  upon  the  internal 
world,  is  evidently  inadequate  to  his  task. 
Perhaps  we  may  here  discover  the  reason 
why  the  poet  of  the  Cevennes- rebellion  named 
his  work  a  Nftvelle  rather  than  an  historic 
novel,  and,  likewise,  the  theory  according  to 
Which  the  species  should  be  Judged.' 

*•  •  Admirable  as  is  this  creation,'  rejoined 
Edward,  ♦  1  confess  the  ;^outhful,  fiery  genius 
that  painted  the  pure,  sainted  Genevieve,  that 
so  overpoweringly  depicted  thci  impassioned 
agonies  of  Golo,  and  poured  forth  its  comu^ 
copis  of  whim,  wit,  love,  and  fervent  enthusi- 
asm in  Octavian,  is  infinitely  more  delightful 
to  me  than  the  riper  intellect,  cooled  by  the 
contradictions  of  ]if<^  and  often  snorting  with 
painful  doubts,  as  displayed  in  the  Rebellion 
of  the  Cevennes,  and  other  late  productions.'  '* 

The  master  thus  extolled  at  the  expense  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  is  Ludwig  Tieck,  to  whom, 
we  talie  shame  to  ourselves,  for  not  having 
yet  consecrated  an  article.  The  uncon- 
scious reason  of  this  omission,  which  shall 
speedily  be  repaired,  probably  is  that  his  fame 
was  established  before  we  began  to  exist  in 
our  corporate  capacity,  and  that  he  has  not^ 
like  Gdthe,  died  since. 

We  will  now  leave  Die  Zerrissenen  and 
Eduard^  and  proceed  to  Lessing.  Gotthold 
Ephraim  Lessing  is  known,  not  merely  to 
every  German  scholar,  but  to  every  one  ao- 
quainted  with  the  name  of  Grerman  literature, 
as  the  first  Grerman  critic  and  dramatist  who 
dare  to  break  the  yoke  of  French  pseudo- 
classicism,  and  arouse  Teutonic  genius  from 
thraldom  and  lethargy.  Baron  von  Sternberg 
has  made  a  Novelle  of  the  youth  of  this  bold, 
able,  and  independent  thinker ;  in  which  he 
gives  some  curious  sketches  of  the  state  of 
religion,  society,  and  critical  opinion  in  Prus- 
sia, about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

We  find  young  Lessing  residing  in  the 
parsonage  of  his  austere,  puritaniczil  father, 
whom  he  has  offended  by  neglecting  all  pro- 
fitable studies  at  the  university,  dedicating 
his  time  and  thoughts  to  the  theatre,  associ- 
ating  with  actors  and  actress;;!-— persons  then 
as  immoral  as  the  contempt  in  which  they 
were  held  wa*  calculated  to  make  them, — 
and  with  Mylius,  the  brother  of  a  notorious 
infidci  philosopher.  Lessing  still  continues 
fo  ofiend  b^  writing  verses,  and  frequenting 
the  adjacent  Castle,  where  he  reac^  to  the 
beautiful  sisters,  the  Countesses  Clarissa  and 
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Leopoldine.  As  a  samplo  of  the  Grallicism 
of  the  day,  we  take  an  evening  at  the  Castle. 
By  some  accident,  the  expected  new  French 
books  have  not  arrived  from  Berlin.  The 
old  servant.  Christian,  who  was  to  have 
brought  them,  and  Lessing,  who  was  to  have 
read  them,  are  alike  in  despair,  when  it  oc- 
curs  to  the  former  to  rummage  a  kitchen 
cupboard  for  some  old  books,  thrown  aside 
when  the  library  wa$  last  arranged,  and  now 
ini^ourse  of  being  torn  up  for  culinary  use. 
Lessing  pounces  upon  the  remains  of  a  folio, 
and  joyously  carries  it  up  stairs. 

«*  As  he  entered,  the  three  inmates  of  the 
dd-fhshioned  room  turned  towards  him. 
Upon  the  floor  close  to  the  fire,  and  supported 
by  cushions,  rested  a  young  girl,  blooming  as 
the  laughing  spring.  The  names  were  re- 
flected by  her  satin  dress,  tinging  its  heavy 
while  folds  with  transparent  purple.  On  one 
side,  more  in  the  shade,  sate  the  second  young 
lady,  beside  a  harp«  such  as  was  then  in 
use,  over  which  the  white  arm  of  the  musician 
moved  slowly  and  despondingly.  In  the 
window  recess,  half  asleep,  the  yelping  Mops 
on  her  lap,  and  her  large  blonde  cap  adorned 
with  coUossal  bows  ot  ribbon,  sunk  upon  her 
bosom,  sat  the  learned  Madame  Mai  bouquet, 
the  bonne  and  companion  of  the  young  coun- 
tess. 

«  «  *  « 

"•Ah,  my  gracious  Frdti&iV  exclaimed 
the  young  man,  •  what  would  1  give  for  the 
power  of  Merlin,  who  turned  a  withered 
stump  into  a  flowering  tree.  So  would  I  soon 
transform  this  my  ponderous  friend  into  the 
neatest  edition  of  our  divino  poet.  Alas! 
fairest  countess,  mobt  gracious  patroness  of 
the  muses,  this  evening  we  shall  admire  no 
Zaire^  no  Merope,  no  Mahomet ! 

•••You  jest,'  said  Clarissa,  (the  harpist). 
•  We  are  to  begin  Taner^  this  evening,  and 
I  have  all  day  been  looking  forward  to  this 
hour.' 

•••What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
black  monster  V  asked  Leopoldine  (the  dam- 
sel on  the  floor.)  The  bonne  took  pinch  after 
pinch  of  snufl',  looking  uneasily  and  suspi- 
ciously  around ;  and  now,  as  the  book  was 
opened,  exclaimed,  •  Ah  del !  The  atrocious 
odeur  comes  from  that  thing.  Ft  done  f  Away 
with  it !'  "^ 

•••Away,  awar!'  exclaimed  Polly— alias 
Leopoldme— curling  up  her  nose.  Clarissa 
turned  dissatisfied  away.  Lessing  took  refuge 
in  a  distant  corner,  whence,  with  flashing 
eyes,  he  proclaimed  the  value  of  his  treasure 
trove. 

"•It  is  ib«  TheuerdariV  said  he,  •the 
most  adnurable  old  poem  we  possess — a 
delicious,  romantic  legend,  in  which  the  ma- 

Sc  tinto  of  genuine  poetry  pl^y  in  living  light 
rough  each  other.'    ... 
•*  •  A  German  author  then  V  drawled  I^eo- 
poldine.    •  A  German  author  assuredly,'  re- 
turned Lessing,  in  accents  of  pride.    •Then 
be  miuc  not  be  read,'  said  the  beauty  point- 


edly  and  authoritatively.  •  It  were  contrary 
to  all  good  taste  to  read  a  German  book.' 

•••But  we  have  nothing  else,'  observed  the 
youth,  somewhat  sensitively*    '  The  illness 

ofthe  post  messenger' •WcJJ,  well!  Then 

we  can  read  some  ofthe  little  Chansons  from 

this  year's  Mirroir  des  Dames  /' •  Such 

trash!'  exclaimed  Lessing.  •!  can  never 
form  my  lips  to  them  i'  •  French  trash,'  re- 
joined Polly  angrily, '  is  at  any  rate  cleverer 
than  a  whole  library  of  German  poets  and 
philosophers !' 

•«  Clarissa  laughmgly  interfered.  •  Do  not 
let  us  begin  the  old  dispute  afresh.  Explain 
to  us,  Mr.  Ephraim,  what  your  book  is.'  .  .  . 

••  Lassing  now  read,  and^  familiar  with  the 
poem,  his  sonorous  voice  gave  the  verses  in 
their  beautiful  rhythm.  His  eye  sparkled, 
his  cheek  reddened :  he  interrupted  himself 
to  explain,  then  read  on-^nd  the  longer  he 
read  the  richer,  the  more  varied  in  color,  did 
the  flower  of  poetry  unfold.  .  .  .  Clarissa 
had  at  first  heard  inattentivelVi  she  now  bent 
towards  the  volume.  Polly  forgot  to  stir  the 
fire,  and,  leaning  back  her  head,  gazed  in- 
quisitively and  eagerly  at  the  reader,  who, 
with  the  volume  upon  his  knees,  now  read 
from  the  mouldy  yellow  pages, — now,  with 
minstrel  inspiration,  completed  and  ex- 
pounded the  poem.  Many  chapters  were 
thus  gone  thrcAigh  ;  and  Leasing,  closing  the 
book,  sank  back  in  his  chair.  The  clock 
struck  eleven ;  profound  silence  prevailed, 
interrupted  only  by  the  deep  breathing  of 
the  bonne^  who  had  fallen  asleep  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the,  to  her  unintelligible, 
German  reading." 

The  ladies  and  their  reader  now  severally 
repair  to  Berlin  ;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least 
striking  features  of  the  state  of  society  in 
Grermany  during  the  last  century,  that  the 
son  of  their  parish  priest  cannot,  in  the  cap- 
ital, visit  the  young  countesses — indeed  his 
admission  to  read  to  them  in  the  country  is 
represented  as  an  extraordinary  stretch  of 
condescension  on  (heir  part.  This  exclusion 
from  their  society,  it  should  seem,  reduces 
Lessing,  who  is  desperately  in  love  with  Cla- 
rissa, to  the  necessity  of  renewing  a  former 
liaison  with  Sabina,  a  young  actress,  who  is 
nearly  as  much  in  love  with  him.  We  pas9 
o'er  scenes  of  histrionic  orgies,  and  scenes  of 
vulgar  sectarian  fanaticism,  characteristic 
but  disagreeable,  and  the  originality  of  which 
could  be  made  eflective  only  by  long  extracts, 
to  give  the  young  poet's  feelings  during  the 
first  representation  of  his  first  tragedy,  Miss 
Sara  Fafi^son :  for  various  reasons,  he  ab- 
sents himself  from  the  theatre. 

••lessing  returned  early  to  his  solitary 
room,  and  took  up  his  manuscript.  As  the 
hour  at  which  the  play  usually  begins  struck, 
he  saw  masses  of  pedestrians  moving  towards 
the  t]ieatre,and  aaki  to  kinself,  •  They  go  to 
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see  my  piece.  The  cherished  ideas  and  im- 
ages over  which  I  hare  so  long  brooded,  the 
fair  seed  that  in  silent  hours  has  lor  me  so 
hopefully  germinated,  they  go  to  harvest 
them.  The  ingrates,  not  a  glance  do  they 
cast  upon  him  m  ho  gives  them  what  he  best 
loves  V  He  could  have  been  angry  when  he 
saw  a  carriage  containing  a  merry  party 
drive  out  of  town.  .  .  .  •  But  no  doubt,' 
thought  he, 'they  are  stupid  creatures,  who 
would  have  seen  nothing  on  the  stage  but 
their  own  dullness.'  He  now  saw  another 
carriage,  that  was  detained  for  a  moment  by 
the  crowd.  A  lady  impatient  of  the  delay 
looked  out,  and  Lessing  heheld  Clarissa.  His 
heart  throbbed  joyously,  his  anxieties  vanish- 
ed.  •  Thank  Heaven  !'  he  exclaimed.  •  !Ay 
darling  child  will  not  then  come  a  stranger 
before  mere  strangers.  She  is  there ;  no  no- 
ble expression,  no  beautiful  allusion  will 
escape  her  delicate  ear,  her  quick  eye.  Oh 
could  she  feel  that  it  was  her  spirit  which 
hovered  round  me  as  I  conceived  Sara'^s  no- 
noble  femininenn;  s !'  He  turned  over  the 
pages  of  the  drama.  •  Now,'  thought  he,  •  the 
exposition  is  over ;  now  the  scene  with  old 
Sampson  ;  now  Sara's  appearance  is  looked 
for.  That  little  Sabina  will  spoil  the  part. 
She  knows  nothing  of  a  tenderness  that 
blends  nobleness  with  depth;  she  has  no 
conception  of  the  coloring  of  the  soul,  which, 
playing  through  all  the  hues  of  passion,  as- 
sumes  none  decidedly.  She  will  think  all 
effected  with  a  thorough  common-place  un- 
happiness.' 

«*  He  flung  aside  the  papers,  and  went  out* 
The  play  was  over,  and  a  flood  of  spectators, 
pouring  through  the  open  doors  or  the  the- 
atre, met  the  lonely  wanderer.  Eagerly 
he  listened  for  an  opinion,  a  juJement,  but 
the  few  words  he  caught  provoked  him ;  for 
he  heard  questions  as  to  what  tavern  it  were 
best  to  sup  in.  He  shrank  towards  the  wall 
to  avoid  the  stream.  There,  by  a  basket  of 
fruit,  sat  a  little  drl,  who  refused  to  sell  to 
him  till  her  grnnamother  should  come  out  of 
the  theatre.  The  old  woman  appeared  wip- 
ing her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

^»  •  What  is  the  nmtter  V  inquired  Lessing. 

•  Why  do  you  cry  V 

•*  •  Lord  nave  mercy,'  answered  the  crone, 

•  why  over  the  sad  stuff  they  have  been  act- 
ing. When  Iho  grand  folks  were  all  overset, 
how  should  such  as  us  keep  back  their  tears? 
So  there  have  I  been  crying  my  old  eyes  out 
for  company.* 

^  *  Tell  us  then,  Goody,  tdl  us,  what  was  it 
about  V 

«*»In  aworJ,  miserable,'  replied  the  old 
fruitseller, '  but  so  flne,  and  so  virtuous,  as  I 
never  saw  any  thing.  I  have  had  misfortunes 
enough  with  the  men,  but  so  abominable  a 
lover  as  him  in  the  play  I  never  met  with  ;  if 
I  had,  if  I'd  have  dealt  with  him  after  another 
guess  fashion  than  that  sweet  little  creature 
does.'  ,     ^ 

•*Thls  simple  critique  enraptured  the 
poet." 


We  almost  fear  ihe  reader  may  suspect 
that,  unconsciously  swayed  by  the  habitual 
feelings  of  professional  literati,  we  select  only 
what  accords  with  our  own  tastes  and  pur- 
suits. But  net  thus  are  we  biassed.  In  the 
first  place,  did  we  select  otherwise,  we  should 
not  give  a  just  idea  of  these  Novellen^  and 
in  the  next  place,  their  literary  portion,  espe- 
cially Lessing's  literary  enthusiasm,  is  very 
decidedly  the  best  and  most  agreeable.  We 
will,  however,  state  in  a  few  words  something 
of  the  other  pans  of  this  volume. 

In  honor  of  the  success  of  his  play>  Les* 
sing  is  invited  to  a  soirSe  by  Count  Felix* 
At  this  soiree  we  have,  first,  a  lon^;;  disquisi- 
tion upon  the  drama,  the  whole  company  as- 
serthig  the  exclusive  excellence  of  the  French 
theatre,  upon  which,  Count  Felix  urges  the 
successful  dramatist  to  model  his  future  tia- 
gedies,  and  Lessing  advancing  tlie  antago- 
nist opinions,  that  are  so  ably  maintained  in 
his  writings.  The  evening  closes  with  a 
supper,  and  a  display  of  the  French  philoso- 
phy then  fashionable,  well  done,  but  certainly 
not  desirable  to  extract.  Then  comes  an 
alarm  lest  Countess  Leopold ine  should  be 
betrayed,  not  altogether  against  her  will,  into 
an  illicit  connection  with  a  prince;  which 
evil  Countess  Clarissa  endeavors  to  avert  by 
a  plot,  neither  very  intelligible,  nor,  to  our 
mind,  very  heroinish,  but  which  occasions  a 
renewal  of  her  intercourse  with  Lessing. 
We  think  we  speak  very  impartially  when 
we  say  that  to  a^l  the  unliterary  part  of  this 
the  literary  is  far  preferable,  and  we  mean 
boldly  to  gi\'e  another  literary  scene  and 
incident,  introducing  it  by  a  political  conver- 
sation and  statement  relative  to  the  social 
condition  of  Prussia,  which,  we  must  however 
confess,  would  have  been  more  appropriately 
given  to  an  older  speaker. 

During  the  seven  years'  war,  Clarissa, 
having  happily  and  honorably  disposed  of 
her  sister  in  marriage,  is  travelling  home- 
wards,  chaperoned  by  her  old  bonne,  and 
escorted,  we  must  say  very  insufficiently, 
considering  the  state  of  the  country,  only  by 
Lessing  and  an  old  Gelehrte,  man  of  letters, 
in  addition  to  her  own  servants.  Madame 
Malbouquet  tisually  sleeps  and  the  others 
philosophize.  In  the  course  of  conversatiout 
the  Gelehrte  expressed  his  fears  for  the  mor- 
als of  a  pupil,  who  had  just  been  removed 
from  his  situation  and  sent  to  Paris.  Clarissa 
observes  that  the  young  man  could  not  re- 
main for  ever  under  his  guardianship,  to 
which  he  replies  by  asking, — 

«« « But  is  it  then  actually  indispensable  to 
have  seen  Paris  V 

••Certainly,'  exclaimed  Clari88a,with  vivaci* 
ty.  'Whoever  would  Boi  live  a  corse  in  oorae. 
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like  times,  must  see  this  market-place  of 
modern  life,  this  metropolis  of  civilization, 
and  school  of  social  moruls.  It  is  not  long 
since  our  country  was  a  neglected  waste. 
£ven  wKhin  our  own  time,  have  we  not  seen 
the  young  nobles  upon  their  estates  scarcely 
more  enlightened  than  their  peasants,  scarce- 
ly more  moral  than  their  menials,  and  ruder 
than  the  rudest  stable-boy.  Nothing  could 
bo  made  of  such  men,  and  not  only  social 
lile,  the  church  and  state  likewise  suffered 
unspeakably.  But  when  our  present  king 
ascended  the  throne,  a  new  spirit  took  pos- 
session of  the  whole  sluggish  machine.  A 
lively  inrmulse  set  all  the  wheels  in  motion, 
and  behold,  the  face  of  things  is  changed. 
He,  the  unweariedly  active,  endured  no  inac- 
tion, and  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  realm 
felt  the  puls«ition  of  new  life.  Above  all,  he 
excited  a  love  of  travel.  .  .  .  Fathers  of 
families,  who  would  formerly  not  have  set 
out  for  Berlin  or  K6niesbere  without  having 
the  prayers  for  travellers  by  land  and  bj 
water  put  up  in  the  church,  now  sent  their 
sons  to  Paris,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised 
when,  a  couple  of  years  afterwards,  instead 
of  awkward  boys,  they  embraced  polished 
amiable  youths,  with  mind  and  activity  be- 
fitting the  heirs  of  old  names  and  large  es- 
tates. For  them  a  new  world  is  conquered, 
and  our  great  and  kind  monarch  has  confer- 
red a  truly  royal  gift  upon  his  subjects.' 

•*  *  A  gift,'  observed  our  poet,  *of  which  fu- 
turity alone  can  show  the  full  value.  .  .  . 
His  victorious  sword  here  wins  intellectual 
provinces  from  superstition,  from  despotism ; 
with  a  clear  open  brow  be  boldly  confronts 
the  horrors  of  darker  ages,  and  in  this  war 
the  most  precious  hopes  of  knowledge  and  of 
faith  entwine  around  the  name  of  Frederic' 

••  The  Qekkrte  smiled.  While  fiery  young 
hearts,'  said  he,* abandon  themselves  blindly 
to  enthusiastic  hopes,  we  old  men  must  be 
pardoned  some  doubts.  1  confess  1  am 
alarmed  when  I  see  my  horizon  thus  im- 
measurably extended.  Have  humility,  mod- 
eration, and  a  contented  ^irit  ceased  to  be 
virtues  1  A  good  man  needs  after  all  but  a 
small  sphere  wherein  to  do  good.  Within 
his  narrow  bounds  he  is  happy,  and  this  ten- 
dency towards  the  infinite  bewilders  the  eye, 
and  distresses  a  heart  conscious  of  its  weak- 
ness. Is  it  not  one  fruit  of  this  travelling  that 
nothing  is  venerable  or  holy  to  our  present 
youth  V  " 

The  conversation  soon  turns  upon  tolera- 
tion, and  Clarissa  relates  the  most  impressive 
lessons  she  had  ever  received,  which,  being 
too  long  to  extract,  we  must  compress.  Her 
mother  had  worn  a  ring,  an  old  heir-loom, 
traditionally  reported  to  make  the  wearer 
beloved.  Upon  her  deathbed,  she  gave  each 
of  her  daughters,  separately,  a  ring,  seeming, 
ly  this  ring ;  and  each,  supposing  she  had  re- 
ceived  the  inestimable  jewel,  was  angry  when 
she  saw  her  sisters  similaily  gifted.  The 
young  laches  quarrelled,  and  appealed  to  their 


I  father  to  know  which  had  the  true  ring ;  and 
he  quietly  said,  that  would  be  ascertained 
when  it  should  appear  which,  being  the  most 
amiable,  was  the  most  beloved.  Our  party 
discuss  the  applicability  of  such  a  test  to  dif- 
ferent  creeds,  whilst  driving  through  a  thick 
and  somewhat  suspicious-looking  wood. 

**  Suddenly  a  thundering  '  Halt !'  stopped 
the  carriage,  and  the  conversation  simultane- 
ously. The  bonne,  who,  being  most  disposed 
to  dedicate  her  attention  to  external  objects,* 
had  repeatedly  put  forth  her  blonde  cap  to 
look  about  her,  now  sank  back  in  her  corner 
with  a  loud  shriek.  The  carriage  door  was 
instantly  torn  open ;  soldiers  on  horseback 
and  on  foot  surrounded  the  equipage ;  every- 
where were  seen  bearded  insolent  faces; 
whilst  shouts,  trampling  of  horses,  questions 
and  laughter,  mingled  together.  A  man  on 
horseback  now  rode  close  up  to  the  open  door, 
and,  bending  down  to  look  into  tne  carriage, 
rudely  and  imperiously  asked  *  What  lug- 
gage 1  Where  is  the  baggage  going  ?  I  can 
let  none  pass.  Out  of  me  coach.  To  the 
guard-house  with  you  V  " 

The  interference  of  the  old  servant  only 
provokes  ridicule  of  his  inefficiency.  Les- 
sing*s  declaration  that  they  have  passports  is 
scoffed  at,  and  his  utmost  efforts  can  barely 
protect  the  young  countess  from  personal 
insult;  whilst  the  Gelehrte,  quietly  looking 
out  the  proper  papers,  asks  for  the  officer  on 
duty. 

•«  A  voice  exclaimed,  •  There  he  is !'  and  a 
young  man  of  commanding  air  came  for- 
ward. He  glanced  inqulsitorially  at  the  car- 
riage  and  the  company ;  (ind  fixed  his  eye, 
with  a  look  of  annoyance,  upon  the  papers. 
The  soldiers  and  the  imperilled  travellers 
were  grouped  around  him  in  silence.  Sud- 
denly his  gloomy  expression  changed  into 
one  of  pleasurable  surprise ;  again  he  sur- 
veyed the  travellers,  and  then  raLsing  his 
voice,  asked,  •Gentlemen,  which  of  you  is 
Professor  Gellertr 

"•I  am.'  replied  the  Oelehrte, 

**  The  officer's  color  deepened,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  ;  he  respectfully  approached  the  old 
man,  and,  with  a  military  obeisance,  said, 
•  Sir,  our  onlers  are  that  you  and  your  com- 
pany  pass  free.  It  was  known  that  you  were 
travelling  this  way,  and  I  would  rather  ex- 
pose myseU  to  any  danger,  than  occasion  the 
feast  inconvenience  to  a  man  whom  every 
one  so  esteems  and  honors.    Get  into  your 


*  Indifferonoe  to  external  nature  might  eeem 
oddly  made  eharacterittio  of  a  poet,  even  in  com. 
pany  with  the  object  of  his  love.  But  our  Baron 
has  judffed  well,  for  Leasing  was,  m  truth,  far 
more  of  a  critic  and  a  metaphysician  than  of  a 
poot,  and  would,  we  conceive,  even  in  the  absence 
of  Countess  Clarissa,  have  preferred  disserting  with 
the  OelekrU  to  looking  at4rees. 
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otrriage,  Sir,  aad  I  wish  you  a  pcotferoMs 
journey.* 

*'The  officer  withdrew,  and  the  soldiers, 
falling  back,  stood  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  coarh,  looking  earnestly  and  won- 
deringly  at  the  man  who  had  caused  so  sud- 
den a  change  oi  scene,  and  who  seemed 
somewhat  confused  by  the  general  attention 
which  he  had  attracted.  A  bearded  veteran 
DOW  advanced  to  Gellert,  and,  with  an  awk- 
ward bow,  said,  '  With  our  officer's  leave,  we 
would  fain  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Professor,  to  re- 
peat one  of  your  &bic8  to  us.  It  is  just  that 
such  as  we,  when  we  get  home  to  wife  and 
children,  may  have  to  say,  I've  seen  the  dear, 
good,  famous  Leipzig  Professor,  and  he  re- 
peated a  fable  to  us.  No  offence  your 
nonor.' 

*'  Gellert  smiled. 

**  *  Yes,  yes,'  exclaimed  the  horseman,  *  re- 
peat, or  we'll  keep  you  prisoner.' 

««*  I  must,  then,' said  the  Fabulist.  And, 
standing  before  the  open  coacb-door,surround- 
ed  by  an  attentive  circle  of  peasante  and  of  sol- 
diers, who  leaning  upon  their  muskets,  gazed 
intently  at  the  pale  little  man,  with  a  smiling 
countenance  and  dear  voice,  Gellert  repeated 
one  of  his  best-known  fables.  It  was  that 
which  begins, 

*Phvlax,  who  over  house  and  yard. 

Had  many  a  night  kept  faithful  guard,  d&c.' 

"As  he  ended,  his  hearers,  in  various  ways, 
expressed  their  sympathy  and  admiration. 
The  old  soldiers  looked  down  in  silence ;  the 
girls  and  women,  who  stood  bcihind  them, 
wiped  their  eyes  with  their  aprons ;  and  some 
peasants  looked  devoutly  up  to  heaven,  think- 
ing they  had  heard  a  sermon.  Lastly,  as  the 
professor  was  stepping  into  the  carriage,  a 
young  recruit  came  blubbering  up  to  him, 
and  said:— 'Good  bye  t'ye,  Pfiylax.'  Offi- 
cers  and  soldiers  laughed. 

"The  carriage  drove  on  unhindered.  .  .  . 
All  thanked  the  professor  for  their  safety,  and 
the  bonne  was  profuse  in  praises  and  learned 
allusions,  calling  him  a  new  Orpheus,  who 
had  tamed  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  with 
his  lyre. 

"*I  must  at  least  rejoice,*  returned  the 
kindly  man,  in  his  soft  pleasant  way,  *at  hav- 
ing contributed  my  mite  towards  the  enlight- 
ening and  humanizing  process.' 

" '  And  you  have  chosen  the  more  pacific 
course,'  said  Clarissa.'  The  object  that  our 
great  king  pursues  by  the  thunder  of  cannon 
and  the  light  of  devastation,  you  attain  by  a 
playful  narrative.' 

^  But  the  youn^  poet  sat  thoughtful  in  a 
corner  of  the  carnage.  Only  the  eye  ot  her 
he  loved,  which  dwelt  interrogatively  upon 
him,  could  recall  his  spirit  from  the  happy 
distant  realms  of  imagination.  To  her  ques- 
tions he  replied,  *  I  cannot  deny  that  1  am 
engrossed  by  our  late  conversation.  The 
subjpct  should  be  wrought  into  a  poem,  a  tale, 
or,  best  of  all,  a  play.' 

"  *  You  would  not  bring  me  and  my  lesson 
upon  the  stage,'  exclaimed  Clarissa. 

^'But  thepoetwiantoDatif  in^pifed.    'It 


one  could  crosAea  i^oem,  of 'which  tbatdeep- 
l^^meanin^  parable  of  the  three  rinj^s  should 
to  the  centre !  Might  not  Christian,  Jew, 
and  Moslem,  come  fbrwwrd  disputing,  and 
this  beautiful  woman  appease  their  dispute? 
What  groupes  of  noble  tbrms  I  see,  in  my 
mind's  eye,  assembled  round  the  old  dark 
riddle  of^  humanity ;  and,  when  none  can 
read  it,  peaceably  joining  hands  over  t^ 
scene  of  so  much  misery,  over  the  grave  of 
daughtered  generations.  I  see  the  noble  be- 
ings before  me ;  one,  the  noblest,  who  first 
frankly  proffers  conciliation.  An  old  roan, 
must  he  be,  an  old  man  with  the  overflowing 
heart  of  youth,  at  once  wise  and  fiery.' 

"  Gellert  and  the  countess  looked  at  each 
other,  surprised  and  smiling,  *How  strangpe 
the  poet's  head  !'  said  the  former. 

"The  youth  dreamed  oa.  *  Plan  and  de- 
velopment, simple,  vet  dignified.  Nopaltrv 
intrigue  where  sucn  questions  are  resolved. 
Men  treat  of  the  most  valuable  treasure  of 
their  bosoms,  men  tried  by  life  and  approved. 
The  Christian,  rude,  haughty — he  may  be 
the  youngest  The  Moslem,  haughty,  but 
noble,  not  yet  rendered  effeminate  in  his  rigid 
creed  by  the  arts  of  the  seraglio ;  and  then 
the  Jew, — soft,  grave,  affectionate,  wise.  From 
afar  a  love,  unimportant  but  noble,  might 
glean),  as  though  to  cast  a  glittering  glow 
upon  the  unveiled  mountain-colossus.^ 

[Can  it  be  necessary  to  tell  any  reader  that 
Lessing's  most  admired  and  most  remarkable 
production,  Natkmi,  is  that  of  which  the  con- 
ception is  here  developed  ?] 

"*0h,  complete  it!'  exclaimed  Clarissa. 
*  Work  out  these  ideas,  so  bold  and  magnifi. 
cent.  So  may  I  claim  the  merit  of  first  ori- 
ginating  the  poem.' 

"The  enraptured  youth  forgot  himself  and 
ill  around  him.  Passionately  he  grasped  her 
hand,  and,  while  tears  glistened  m  his  eyes, 
exclaimed,  *  Have  i  aught,  in  mind  or  heart, 
but  what  you,  Clarissa,  have,  called  into  ex- 
istence! I  am  yours,  your  creature!  Oh, 
why  must  such  severing  in^enc<;s  intrude 
between  us!'" 

Baron  Sternberg's  heroines  are  all  too 
self-possessed  to  be  much  embarmssed  even 
by  such  bursts  of  poetical  love-making ;  but, 
having  given  Lessing's  impassioned  although 
hopeless  words  of  wooing,  we  feel  called  up- 
on  to  add  his  fair  mistress's  views  of  mar. 
riage,  which  we  should  term  original,  had 
not  Madame  de  Genlis  years  ago  professed, 
although  less  metaphysically,  her  objection  to 
any  conjunction  oi  Cupid  and  Hymen.  The 
conversation  from  which  we  take  the  follow- 
ing extract  concludes  this  Novelie.  Countess 
Clarissa  has  announced  her  intention  of  giv- 
ing Count  Felix  h^r  hand,  and  one  evening 
says  to  Lessing, — 

"  And  why  should  I  withdraw  myself  from 
the  sphere  of  activity  offered  to  mel  Dear- 
est friend,  let  us  intSroduoe  no  sickly  sens!- 
mtf  into  vsal  Ittk   LsMt  «r  aU  om  tl» 
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thnei  to  which  we  belong  admit  of  it.  •  I  . 
He  to  whom  I  shall  bind  myself  is  a  noble 
creature,  and,  at  bis  side  I  can,  in  my  own 
way,  be  useful.  I  consider  marriage  as  the 
means  of  taking  a  decided  position  in^  tho 
world.  Never  would  I  give  myself  to  an  un- 
worthy  man,  but  as  little  to  one  to  whom  a 
youthful  inclination  attached  me.  The  civil 
relations  of  life,  and  the  emotions  of  a  young 
enthusiastic  heart,  are  in  too^  glaring  contrast 
to  aflbrd  a  foundation  for  lasting  happiness. 
And  so,  my  beloved  friend,  let  us  each  tread 
our  separate  path,  each  assured  that  we  can 
never  lose  signt  of  one  another ;  that  each  com- 
mands the  other's  warmest,  innnoet  sympathy. 
Forget  not  you  the  Clarissa,  who,  as  a  young 
enthusiastic  girl,  placed  the  wreath  of  conse- 
cration  on  your  brow ;  and  never  shall  I  for- 

eet  the  man,  from  whom  I  have  respectfully 
ept  myself  apart,  lest  warmer  feehngs  than 
respect  and  admiration  might  bring  me  too 
near  him.' 

*«  At  these  last  words  she  blushed ;  a  pause 
ensued— Clarissa  rose,  imprinted  a  kias  upon 
the  poet's  brow,  and  vanished.  The  happy 
youth  remained  sunk  in  dreams  of  exquisite 
bliss." 

We  AOW  totn6  to  two  volumes  of  short 
tales,  which,  as  we  read  them,  we  took  to  be 
a  fourth  volume,  in  two  parts,  of  a  collection 
of  Novellen,  or  tales,  of  which  the  first 
three  volumes  had,  by  some  odd  accident, 
been  leA  out  of  our  parcel.  But,  upon  re- 
ference  to  a  table  of  contents,  attached  to  a 
subsequent  work,  Galatheey  we  find  that  the 
three  Novetlen  we  have  just  reviewed,  actu- 
ally  constitute  these  said  first,  second,  and 
third  volumes  of  the  collection  of  Novelien, 
and  that  the  only  omission  is  that  of  any  inti- 
nation  of  this  their  collective  character,  up- 
on the  title  pages  of  D'e  Zerrissenen^  Eduard^ 
and  Leasing.  The  thing  is  no  otherwise 
material  than  as  it  is  unusual,  and  calculated 
to  perplex  purchasers  of  Sternberg's  Novel- 
len^  who,  till  Gafalhee  and  the  table  of  con. 
tents  appeared  this  year,  must  have  wonder- 
ed  why  they  could  never  get  the  first  three 
volumes  of  the  Novelltn. 

These  short  Novellen  are  more  in  the  na- 
ture of  common  tales,  wrought  of  startling, 
curiosity. a  wakening  incidents,  natural  and 
supernatural ;  and  of  them  it  may  suffice  to 
say,  that  they  prove  the  author^s  just  appre- 
ciation of  his  own  ttilent  in  prefprring  the 
dissertating  Navelle,  The  incidents  are  not, 
we  think,  happily  managed,  or  curiosity,  when 
excited,  duly  satisfied.  One  Notelle  in 
these  volumes,  however,  is  more  nearly  re. 
lated  in  character  to  Lessing,  and  further 
claims  our  notice  as  offering  specimens  of 
the  author's  powers  in  a  somewhat  different 
•lyle  from  those  we  have  hitherto  givi»n.  It 
is  called  Copernicus,  and  narrates  the  risk 
wfaidi  the  ^Mi  asiionfliaar  rao  «i  Bologoa* 


of  Ming  into  the  clutches  of  the  Inqointion, 
on  account  of  his  heterodox  opinion  of  the 
earth's  revolving  round  the  sun.  We  ex- 
tract  parts  of  a  scene  in  which  the  loquacious 
vanity  of  his  German  attendant  gives  birth 
to  suspicions  of  this  pernicious  heresy* 

"••Welcome,  Seppef  exdarmed  the  fat, 
good-humored  landlord.—*  Call  me  not  Seppe, 
nor  yet  Giuseppe,'  said  the  person  addre^ed. 
— *  I  cannot  bear  the  foreign  jangling  name ; 
and  I  have  often  told  you,  that  I  am  called 
Peter  John  Pear-God  Joseph  Bartel,  and  am 
a  native  of  the  noble  Magdeburg,  where , 
dwell  the  most  virtuous  women  and  the  hand- 
somest men.'—*  Humph !  of  that  we  have  a 
proof,'  said  the  landlord,  with  a  good-humoiu 
ed  laughinK  glance  at  the  short  deformed  fig- 
ure, and  broad  pock-pitted  face  before  him. 
•  But,  Seppe,  or  Joseph  of  Magdeburg,  what 
have  you  been  doing  up  yonder,  with  the  gay 
frippery  on  your  arm  1  Have  you  been  act- 
ing a  holy  comedy  1'—»  A  holy  comedy,  in- 
deed!' retorted  Joseph,  erecting  himself. 
•Do  you  think  the  master  could  take  pleasure 
in  such  stuff?  Our  taste  is  refined ;  and  we 
have  performed  an  astrologico-teUurico-a©- 
tral  tragedy.' 

••Manyof  the  guests  expressed  unbounded 
astonishment  at  these  words;  others  inauisi- 
tively  asked  what  that  might  be.  Joseph  as- 
sumed an  important  mien,  laid  his  finger  upon 
his  lips,  and  rolled  his  small  sharp  eyes  round 
the  company.  He  at  length  said— •  I  must 
betray  nothing ;  but  so  much  I  may  tell  you, 
as  a  cure  for  your  moastrous  ignorance  in 
such  noatters.  Our  tragedy  proved  nothing 
less  than  that  the  earth  turns  about  like  a 
ball,  and  has  so  turned  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world.'-^Oho,  Joseph  of  Magdeburg!' 
exclaimed  the  landlord.  '  What !  the  earth 
turn  1'—* Just  so;'  resumed  Joseph.  •This 
queer  old  earth,  that  we  sit  so  comfortably 
upon,  turns  about  with  us,  and  moreover  runs 
round  the  sun  with  us.'— •  Explain  that  to  us, 
Seppe,'  said  a  broad-shouldered  armorer,  with 
a  threatening  aspect.  'By  St.  Peter^  I  will 
not  believe  that  you  are  making  game  of  us ! 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  earth's  turning 
about?' 

••  •  Listen  attentively  then,  good  folks,'  said 
the  little  man,  with  the  most  consequential 
official  mien  that  he  could  put  on.  'Let  us 
suppose  that  any  one  could  rise  up  into  the 
air,  and  so  look  down  upon  the  city  of  Ronie, 
as  the  cranes,  storks,  swallows,  and  other  ir- 
rational creatures  do  every  day,  without  be- 
ing the  wiser  for  it ;  now,  if  he  could  manage 
to  sUiy  up  there  for  a  few  hours,  while  he  was 
most  earnestly  looking  tfl  Rome,  with  her 
towers,  and  her  churches,  and  her  g:irdens, 
he  would  see,  queerly  enough,  the  towers  and 
all  the  rest  walk  away  from  beneath  him,  till, 
at  last,  t  e  whole  populous  city  would  vanish 
away  like  a  dream,  and  other  towns  would 
come  up  in  its  stead,  ay,  and  rivers  and  land- 
scapes,  and  the  sea;  which  must  be  very 
amusing  to  watjh.'    .    .    . 

•«  You  are  a  jester;' said  the  armorer,  *auch 
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as  I  never  before  met  with.  The  earth  turn 
about  indeed !  Whjr,  look  you  here.  What 
is  on  my  hand,  remams  there  while  I  hold  my 
hand  still ;  but  I  turn  my  hand  about,  and 
down  it  goes.  Now,  I  dont  see,  Master  Jo- 
seph of  Magdeburg,  that  any  of  us  fall  off  the 
earth.'  This  acute  remark  struck  the  au- 
dience^and  ail  eyes  turned  inquisitively  upon 
the  lecturer ;  who,  however,  maintained  his 
full  superiority,  exclaiming,  with  all  the  pride 
of  science,  '  llcy  day,  Master  Giottino,  you, 
who  are  so  clever,  cannot  you  explain  that 
for  yourself  1  How  happens  if,  that  by  night 
most  people  and  most  things  disappear,  so 
that  one  cannot  conceive  what  has  become  of 
them  1  Why  does  the  Podesld  always  dou- 
ble the  watch  by  nieht,  to  keep  people  in 
doors  ?  And  with  all  that,  how  long  is  it  since 
half  a  dozen  thieves,  who  had  broken  into  the 
palace,  and  whom  justice  had  caught,  disap- 
peared 1  Disappeared  without  leaving  a 
trace.  There  is  your  explanation ;  they  have 
fttUcn  off;  and  indeed,  I  do  not  wonder  at 
such  things  happening,  upon  any  uncommon- 
ly sharp  turn.' " 

This  explanation  proves  very  satisfactory 
to  those  who  have  seen  the  roofs  of  their 
houses  thus  jerked  off,  and  such  like  acci- 
dents.    It  peculiarly  convinces  a  taifor : 

"whose  red  nose  showed  the  quantity  of 
country. wine  he  had  enjoyed,  and  the  mea- 
mire  of  his  credulity.  •  Yes,  yes/  said  he,  •! 
clearly  perceive  that  the  learned  foreigner 
may  bo  in  the  right ;  why,  I  do  not  feel  very 
stead v  even  on  the  bench  I  sit  on.  Who 
would  have  suspected  old  mother  earth  of  1 
*8uch  tricks  !*...*  Come  to  Germany, ; 
friend,'  said  Joseph.  •  There  you'll  have  to 
open  a  dozen  ears,  and  yet  will  not  gather  all 
the  new  and  admirable  discoveries  that  meet 
us  daily  in  the  streets.' — •From  Germany 
came  heresy,'  murmured  a  dull  voice  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  where  a  pale,  lean  monk 
had  scaled  himself." 

Upon  this  monk's  report,  Copernicus  is,  of 
course,  arrested.  His  examination  is  good, 
and,  altho'igh  too  long  to  be  extracted,  a  few 
passages  will,  imperfectly,  give  its  character. 
Wo  *^ay  imperfectly,  because  in  Germany 
the  day  of  bold  strokes  is  gone  by,  and  all 
the  new  writers  work  out  their  effect  by  mi- 
nute touches,  most  unfavorable  to  extracts 
and  abridgments.  The  scene  of  the  exami- 
nation is  laid  in  the  ducal  palace ;  the  ex- 
aminer is  a  monk,  private  secretary  to  the 
duke ;  behind  his  chair  stands  a  young  jns- 
uit,  a  disciple  and  secret  friend  of  the  accus- 
ed ;  two  courtiers  appear  at  a  door  commu- 
nicating with  the  duke's  cabinet  After  a 
few  insignificant  questions,  the  monk  asks, 

*•  •  Why  did  you  leave  your  country  to  come 
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here  V— «The  fame  of  the  Italian  men  of 
science,  and,  especially  of  the  Bolognese,  at- 
tracted me.' — The  monk  moved  heavily  in 
his  seat,  murmuring  to  himself, /The  blessed 
Virgin  keep  you  at  home  next  time !'  Then, 
turning  to  the  clerk,  he  said, '  Mind  you-what 
I  shall  ask  now.  Nicholas  Copernicus,  it  is 
reported  that,  during  thy  residence  here,  thou 
hast  prosecuted  great  inquiries,  and  hast  dis- 
covered a  secret  of  Nature,  of  which  no  one 
has  any  suspicion.  Is  this  so  V  The  two 
gentlemen  at  the  door  whispered  and  gig- 
gled ;  the  Pater,  with  a  threatening  look,  en- 
joined silence.  'Yes;'  replied  the  philoso- 
pher, m  a  cheerful  voice,  •  it  is  so,  reverend 
father.  There  are,  indeed,  in  some  ancient 
authors,  hints  that  indicate  an  obscure  know, 
ledee  of  it ;  yet  I  may  nevertheless  say,  that, 
with  the  help  of  my  friends,  I  have  made  an 
entirely  new  discovery.' — *  And  what  is  ItV 
questioned  the  corpulent  secretary  after  a 
pause.  Again  the  groupe  at  the  door  whis- 
pered ;  the  young  jesuit  raised  himself  up 
higher  behind  the  monk's  chair ;  and,  whilst 
the  astronomer  considered  that  upon  the  next 
word  he  should  speajc  hung  the  weal  or  woe 
of  his  future  lot,  the  door  opened,  and  a  head 
with  red  hair,  a  hooked  nose,  and  a  pair  of 
dim  eyes,  was  protruded  into  the  room,  look- 
ing at  the  astronomer  with  an  expression  of 
fun  and  curiosity.  Copernicus  recognized  the 
duke,  and,  in  his  confusion,  was  about  to  bow; 
a  wink  from  the  Paler  prevented  him,  and  the 
head  remained  watchmg  between  the  leaves 
of  the  double  door.  During  the  silence  that 
prevailed,  whilst  the  master  reflected,  the 
words,  •  What  will  he  say  1  What  shall  we 
hear  1' sounded  from  the  next  room.  .  .  . 
The  astronomer  at  length,  hesitatingly,  said, 
•I  have  discovered  a  new  planet.' — *So,'  ex- 
claimed the  Pater;  'What  is  iti — *It  is  well 
known  to  you,  pious  father.'  During  the 
pause  that  ensued,  the  Jesuit  behind  the  chair 
put  his  .hand  into  a  flower-pot  in  the  window, 
and  suffered  the  earth,  sticking  to  his  Angers, 
to  drop  lightly  upon  the  cowled  secretary'! 
paper.  Copernicus  involuntarily  smiled :  but 
the  PatePt  carefully  blowing  away  the  black 
particles,  said,  sullenly,  •!  know  iti  You 
mistake,  master ;  how  should  I  know  the  thing 
that  glitters  and  revolves  perhaps  a  hundred 
thousand  miles  above  my  head  1  I  cannot 
speed  my  nights  in  such  meagre  pastime  as 
you.  Once  more,  what  do  you  call  the  thing  1* 
— •  But,  good  father,'  rejoined  the  astronomer, 
•  you  surely  know  your  own  room,  in  which 
you  transact  your  business  by  day — your  bed, 
on  which  you  lie  down  at  night  1' — *To  be 
sure;  and  what  of  that  1'—*  Then  you  know 
my  planet;  believe  me,  it  is  no  further  off 
than  the  little  jump  from  that  window  into  the 
ducal  garden.'— 'by  St.  Jerome,'  ejaculated 
the  Pater,  « I  believe  you  presume  to  make 
game  of  me  in  the  very  presence  of  these 
worthy  gentlemen.'  A  horse-laugh  rang 
from  the  cabinet.  .  .  .  '  Let  us  see,'  crie^ 
the  annoyed  monk,  'whether,  if  you  will  not 
confess,  your  servant's  tongue  be  not  more 
easily  untied.'    And  the  amazed  Copernicus 
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beheld  the  deadly  pale,  distorted  face  of  his 
poor  aerran  t,  wbo^  fed  in  by  the  guard,  cast  a 
shy  look  at  his  ma^ter.  .  •  .  *  Now,  chat- 
terer,* said  the  monk,  *  confess,  what  thou  hast 
already  reported,  before  witnesses,  of  thy 
master^s  secrets/  •  .  .  'Your  reverence 
has  rightly  termed  me,' said  poor  Joseph.  *I 
am  an  old  chatterer,  who^  with  a  gray  beard, 
have  not  outgrown  my  baby  shoes,  and  whose 
word  is  worth  nothing  at  ail." 

This  indiscreet  but  most  loyal  of  servants, 
now,  after  chattering  through  two  or  three 
pages,  claims  his  master's  great  discovery  as 
nis  own ;  and  the  Jesuit's  signs  induce  Ck>per- 
nicuA  reluctantly  to  confirm  the  falsehood. 
He  is,  in  consequence,  saved,  and  returns  to 
Germany,  and,  we  grieve  for  the  philosopher 
whilst  we  say  that  the  poor,  pratmg,  fidthful 
Joseph  sufiers  in  his  stead. 

We  now  come  to  Galaiheef  the  last  of  Ba- 
ron Sternberg's  publications,  and,  of  those 
we  have  seen,  in  some  respects  the  best, 
diough  certainly  not  that  which  we  prefer. 
It  is  much  the  most  of  a  work  of  art--there- 
fore,  perhaps,  calling  itself  a  Roman  (novel,) 
in  Ueu  of  the  anomalous  Novelle — as  being  a 
whole,  in  which  a  specific  and  decided  oh- 
ject  is  constantly  kept  in  view ;  namely,  the 
conversion  to  Catholicism  of  the  Protestant 
Comte  de  St.  Cyr.  By  the  way,  the  prose- 
lytizing  seal  of  the  Cathdics  seems  just  now 
a  favorito  topic  with  Grerman  novelists. 
Many  of  the  characters  in  Crolathee  are  bold- 
ty  conceived  and  well  sustained,  especially 
the  MarkgrdJin  and  her  Jesuit  confessor,  who 
are  neverdieless  skilfully  withheld  from  pro- 
minence.  But,  to  our  mind,  the  moral  imbe- 
cility  of  the  hero  destroys  ail  interest  in  his 
fortunes,  almost  in  (Salathee's  love  for  him. 
-  We  feel  that  she  never  could  have  been  hap. 
py  with  him,  and  is  better  dead.  It  is,  by 
the  by,  not  a  little  remaiitable,  that  all  Baron 
Sternberg's  heroes  are  weak,  whilst  all  his 
heroine's  are  strong-minded;  so  that  one 
might  fiwcy  ooe  was  reading  the  conception 
of  a  woman  rather  than  of  a  man.  The  very 
disagreeable  story  is  this : — 

The  Comte  de  St.  Cyr,  attending  a  prince, 
of  whose  household  he  forms  part,  to  the  court 
of  a  Domger  Markgrafin^  whose  daughter 
the  said  prince  is  to  marry,  falls  in  love  with 
one  of  the  Markgrdjifi^s  maids  of  honor,  the 

Jrnre,  high^rincipled,  and  self.posB(»sed  Ga. 
athee  de  St.  Cyr — we  presume  a  distant  re. 
lation,— who  early  tells  him  that  she  is  aflS- 
anced  to  a  very  respectable,  absent,  and  el- 
derly diplomaie.  Neither  Galathee's  prin- 
ciples,  nor  even  her  self-possession,  to  wh'ch 
in  an  English  novel  we  should  have  implicit, 
ly  trusted,  save  her  fit>m  the  usual  frailty  of 
German  heroines ;  but,  after  her  fall,  these 


qualities  enaUe  her  to  devise  a  deliberate  and 
very  rational  plan  of  conduct,  for  remedying, 
as  hf  as  may  be,  the  evil.  The  prmce^i 
marriage  will  presently  separate  the  two 
courts,  and;  during  the  separation,  she  pro* 
poses  gradtudly  to  oreak  off  her  existing  en- 
gagement ;  when,  as  soon  as  she  shall  be  free» 
St.  C^r  may  publicly  pay,  and  she  accept^ 
his  addresses.  But  for  idl  this  the  k>ver  has 
not  patience ;  and,  as  the  diplomatic  bride* 
groom,  whom  he  detests  for  having  once  been 
accepted,  arrives,  he  forthwith  chiulenges  and 
kills  him.  He  must  now  fly  for  his  life,  and, 
by  having  slain  her  affianced  husband,  seems 
for  ever  parted  from  Gralathee. 

The  prince's  fovor  is,  however,  alUpower- 
ful  over  impediments ;  and  Graladiee  piously 
accepts  the  unavoidable  delay  of  her  nup« 
tials  as  a  happy  interval  for  purification  from 
the  pollution  of  past  frailty.  Her  lover  uses 
it  differently.  After  a  short  exile,  the  prince 
hides  his  fovorite  for  Uie  winter  in  a  country* 
palace,  where  the  beautiftil  MeUcerte,  a  mar« 
ried  lady,  and  his  fovorite  after  another  foah* 
ion,  is,  under  the  guidance  of  a  zealous  Jesuit 
and  a  fanatic  monk,  doing  penance  for — pro* 
fossedly — levity  of  manners  and  conduct. 
This  captivating  woman,  whom  he  all  but  po* 
sitively  knows  to  have  been  the  prince's  mis- 
tress, completely  wins  St.  Cyr's  unstable  af* 
fections  from  Galathee,  whooe  self-possession 
he  chooses  to  consider  as  cold-heartedness. 
When,  in  the  spring,  the  court  returns  to  the 
country.palace,  and  Galathee  arrives  with 
the  Mari^grd/in,  as  the  acknowledged  bride 
of  St.  Cyr,  he  gives  her  back  her  plighted 
word,  publicly  recants  his  reli^n  to  embrace 
Cathohcism,  and  marries  Mehcerte,  who,  her 
husband  being  a  Protestant,  is  amicably  di- 
vorced  according  to  the  law  of  Protestant 
Germany,  without  injuiy  to  her  reputatkm. 
Gralathee  dies ;  and  St.  Cyr,  discovering  that 
Melicerte  had  continued  to  intrigue  wim  the 
prince,  as  also  with  a  young  page,  even  whilst, 
— as  a  religious  duty,  and  part  of  her  pen- 
ance, — making  love  to  him,  repents  of  his 
inconstancy,  parts  from  his  wife,  and  turns 
monk. 

This  volume,  as  more  of  an  ordinary  no* 
vel,  offers  us  less  temptation  than  the  others 
to  make  long  extracts ;  added  to  which  Ga* 
lathee's  self  possession  is  inimical  to  striking 
scenes,  whilst  those  in  which  Melicerte  figures 
are  repugnant  to  our  British  taste.  We  will, 
however,  select  an  extract  or  two,  and,  that 
they  may  the  more  difier  from  their  prede* 
cessors,  they  shall  be  sketches  of  characters, 
addressed,  by  the  hero,  to  an  absent  friend. 
The  Markgr&fin^  evidently,  though  not 
professodly,  the  prime  mover  of  the  convert- 
in  j^  manoBUvresi  is  thus  described  :— 
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^Th^Mkrkgr^Jtmia  at  once  coimmmdiiif 
and  courteous;  whenerer,  which  U  but  seu 
dom,  the  barriera  of  her  rigid  etiquette  give 
way,  she  shows  herself  both  frank  and  amia- 
ble. Her  face  and  form  still  attest  her  youth's 
celebrated  beauty.  Her  former  iife^  replete 
with  political  intrieue  and  intellectual  amours* 
now  weighs  upon  ner  conscience  a  heavy  bur- 
den, which  she  endeavcurs  to  lighten  by  pen- 
ances and  devotional  exercises.  She  is  a 
complete  bigot,  though  not  austere.  Witty 
impromptus,  genuine  French,  light,  yet  en- 
venomed jests  occasionally  flash  through  the 
clouds  of  her  penitential  eloom— then  one 
loves  the  intellectual  and  stul  beautiful  wo- 
man, whom  one  can  hardly  conceive  to  be 
the  same  one  sees  nightly  stealiag  through 
the  castle  galleries,  in  Xht  garb  ol  a  beggar, 
and  followed  by  her  evil  genius,  the  Jesuit  Je- 
rome.  ♦  ♦  •  I  must  describe  to 
you  some  really  frightful  moments  that  I  have 
endured  in  the  Markgrdfin's  privy  chamber, 
where  she  receives  the  disciplme.  Only  con- 
ceive,  Arthur,  that  this  woman  atones  for  ev- 
ery smile,  every  Jest,  with  which  she  delights 
and  dazzles  us,  by  immediately  and  invaria- 
bly scourdnff  herself  I  that  the  qdendor  and 
dignity  which  her  station  obliges  her  to  dis- 
play in  her  drawing-room,  are  almost  within 
the  hour  expiated  in  hair-cloth !  At  what  a 
price  are  the  smiles  of  those  yet  fine  eyes 
purchased!'' 

The  MarkgraJaCs  brother-in-law,  the  dy- 
ing Twd^  who  had  exhausted  his  constitution 
by  excess  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens,  b 
boldly  conceived,  though  his  life,  as  he  re- 
lates it,  is  not  always  consistent  with  the 
original  character.  We  give  his  first  intro- 
duction,  including  the  dawn  of  the  hero*s  in- 
tercourse with  Gralathee,  who  is  here  not 
quite  self-possessed,  and  with  this  extract 
shall  conclude  our  notice  of  the  clever,  if  not 
always  judicious,  Freiherm  von  Sternberg* 

^  The  figure  in  the  picture  that  most  strrag- 
ly  attracts  my  attention  is  the  old  prince.  As 
he  never  quits  his  room,  but  receives  visiters, 
he  often  detains  me  by  his  side,  and  relates  to 
me  fragments  of  his  life.  This  takes  a  tol- 
erably episodical  and  rhapsodical  form ;  the 
language  stumbling  through  scraps  of  French, 
mixed  up  with  half  Italian  and  German, 
whence  tne  reflexions  here  and  there  intro- 
duced  appear  in  a  true  harleouin's  jacket, 
patched  together  from  all  possible  systems  of 
philosophy  and  mcM^ty ;  and  in  this  ludi- 
crous garb  his  soul  seems  quite  at  ease  *  * 
80  extraordinary  a  rwk  I  never  before  met 
with.  He  has  seen  every  thing,  tasled  every 
thing,  and  now,  when  one  should  expect  to 
find  him  oppressed  with  satiety,  he  makes 
q)ort  of  every  thing,  even  whilst  enduring  the 
most  excruciatine  pains  of  a  destroyed  body. 
For  months  has  he  been  bargaining  with  his 
physician  for  his  last  breath— has  had  the  cup 
of  death  ever  at  his  lips,  and  ever  has  he  man- 
aged  to  pot  it  aside,  and  make  room  f<Mra  gpy 
conceit.   External  nature  Is  nothing  to  nun, 


is  lAnit  out  bjr  the  always  closed  green  cortalns 
of  his  windows ;  but  human  relations  and 
conditions,  and  amongst  these  again  the  most 
comical  and  slippery  adventures,  incessantly 
swarm  around  him  in  his  dark  room ;  and  hie 
seizes  them,  keeping  them  stationary  befcwe 
him,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  &slen  his  philo- 
sophic maxims  upon  them.  His  religion,  if 
one  may  give  such  a  name  to  a  mass  of  serf- 
ons  and  droll  ideas  indiscriminately  bundled 
up  togsther,  rests  upon  the  necessity  of  know* 
ing  every  thing  by  experience,  and  rejecting 
nothing,  since  some  where  or  other  a  nook 
will  be  fiMnd,  into  which  even  what  seems 
most  useless,  most  disrating,  will  fit  As  for 
myself,  I  am  so  established  in  his  fayor,  that 
when  I  have  for  a  while  been  reasonably 
complaisant,  I  can  even-venture  to  oppose 
him.  Tbus  did  I  the  other  day  extricate  the 
Hff.Fraukin  (maid  of  honor)  St.  Cyr,  from 
painful  embarrassment.  The  beautiful  girl 
nad  attended  the  princess  to  visit  him,  iumU 
as  she  was  retiring,  the  invalid  prince  desir- 
ed her  to  hand  him  a  newly-arrived  book. 
She  did  so,  when  the  old  fiion,  leering  rocuirii- 
ly  at  his  victim,  opened  it,  and  beg^  her  to 
read  to  him  some  verses  which  he  ^omted  out 
I  stepped  forward  to  c^r  my  services,  which 
were  laconically  rejected.  1  saw  the  JVAnlnii 
hesitate  in  eonfusum,  whilst  a  bewitching 
blush  dyed  her  cheek,  on  which  the  hoary 
libertine  gloated.  This  martyrdom  became 
insupportable  to  me ;  without  further  ceremo- 
ny I  took  the  book  from  her  hand,  and,  turn, 
ing  the  page  calmly,  read  an  insignificant 
stanza.  The  Fr&vlem  escaped  from  the  hate- 
fill  room,  and  I  had  to  bear  a  few  sneers,  such 
as, — *  You  fiincy  now  that  she  b  very  grate- 
ful to  you  for  your  chivalry  I  I  tell  you  that 
in  her  heart  she  is  angry  tnat  you  have  hm- 
dered  her  from  beinR  compelled  to  acquire 
valuable  knowledge.*^ 


Abt.  Vni, — Notieh  Hisioricas  y  Descriptu 
vas  sobre  el  gran  Pais  del  Chaco  y  Sio 
BertmyOf  can  observaciones  relavilas  d  un 
plan  de  Navegacian  y  Cohnisaeian  que 
ie  propone  por  Josi  Aretialeif  Corres^ 
pofMng  Member  of  the  Boyal  GeograpkU 
cal  Society  of  London.  8vo.  Buenos- 
Ayres,  1889* 

Thb  continent  of  South  America  opens  so 
wide  a  field  to  our  view,  and  by  its  vastness^ 
numerous  population,  uncultivated  state,  and 
natural  productions,  offers  so  large  a  range 
for  philosophical  inquiiy  and  commercial  en- 
terprise ;  adding  to  these  so  strong  a  farther 
inducement  in  the  wrecks  it  still  preserves  of 
a  once  civilized,  peaceful,  and  flourishing  em- 
pire, whose  extent  rivalled  the  gigantic  sway 
of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  l&9Lstem  Henu- 
^here;  that  we  are  tempted  to  believe  any 
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attempt  to  concentrate  infurmation  upon  va- 
rious, if  not  all,  of  these  points  will  prore  in- 
terestinar,  useful,  and  perhaps  popular  with 
the  public  at  large.  So  frequent,  in  truth, 
have  been  the  changes  incessantly  of  late 
years  occurring  in  these  realms,  and  so  re- 
mote  and  imperceptible  both  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  revolutions  that  have  re- 
peaiedly  altered  the  whole  face  of  govern- 
mQnt  and  society,  that  Europe,  at  first  at- 
tracted and  incited  to  speculation  by  novelty, 
has  long  settled  down  to  something  like  in- 
diflference  respecting  states  that  seemed  born 
only  to  expire.  The  unfortunate  termination 
too  of  the  interest  felt  by  the  monetary  world, 
which,  like  the  fabled  Seventh  Circle  of  the 
East,  is  the  latest  formed,  and  embraces  and 
regulates  the  rest,  have  led  us  to  turn  away 
from  a  land  that  has  done  so  little  to  repay 

-  the  confidence  placed  in  its  faith  and  honesty. 
The  unfortunate  precipitation  that  hurried,  in 
Europe  and  the  United*^  States,  the  acknowl. 
edgment  of  countries  so  soon  as  they  had 
shakeh  off  the  maternal  yoke,  and  before  they 
had  evinced  the  capacity  of  governing  them- 
selves, or  even  for  regulating  their  domestic 
arrangements ;  however  just  such  a  principle 
might  be  in  the  abstract,  and  however  neces- 
saty  the  step  might  become  in  a  subsequent 
stage,  was  pregnant  at  the  time  with  injury  to 
both  parties,  and  evinced  in  the  bilterest  form 
the  moral  and  political  lessons  that  forbear 
ance  of  our  passions,  and  even  interests,  to 
wards  a  sister  state  in  her  moments  of  diffi. 
culty,  is  a  mercy,  blessing  him  that  gives  as 
much  as  him  that  receives  it ;  and  that  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  all  statesmen  to  disregard 
and  control  popular  clamor  upon  points  of 
which  they  themselves  are  doubtful,  and  the 
nation  they  govern  ignorant ly  impatient. 

If,  however,  the  calamities  and  ruin  of  the 
year  1825  have  so  strongly  branded  this  truth 
upon  the  English  and  European  world,  the  tis- 
sue, on  the  other  hand,  of  discord,  turbulence, 
civil  war,  and  anarchy,  that  has  laid  so  large 
a  portion  of  Southern  America  in  desolation, 
is  no  less  decisive  proof  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences  of  haste.  The  errors  of  their  old 
system  were  too  deeply  interwoven  with  the 
actual  condition  of  the  South  Americans,  to 
render  the  sudden  change  in  their  polity  any- 
thing but  superficial ;,  and  thus  the  whole  web 
has  been  rent  in  drawing  them  out.  A  gov- 
ernment without  a  basis  of  sober  habits  and 
fixed  institutions  was  but  a  fallacious  mocke- 
ry ;  and  where  the  elements  of  solidity  were 
wanting,  and  no  time  afforded  to  create  them, 
the  name  of  independence  was  but  an  ignis- 

fatuus  of  the  bogs. 

The  first  movements  of  national  enterprize 
are  eager  and  sanguine  ;  a  phrensy  of  imagi- 
nation rather  than  a  hope  j  «  signs  of  true 


genius"  less  than  "  of  empty  pockets;"  The 
consequent  disappointment  brings  the  recoil 
of  mortification  on  the  former,  and  misery 
and  despair  to  the  last.  The  fatal  lesson 
of  the  dark  period  alluded  to  has  sunk  too 
deeply  on  the  English  mind  to  be  easily  eradi- 
cated, and  the  convulsions  and  exhaustion  of 
that  premature  parturition  that  boasted  to  have 
awakened  a  new  world  in'o  existence  have 
justly  confirmed  the  impression.  We  look 
for  nations,  and  behold  but  wastes ;  fur  gov- 
ernments, and  find  but  wrecks ;  turbulence 
has  trampled  down  order — ^intrigues  saps  the 
roots  of  prosperity — selfishness  spurns  at 
public  faith — and  independence  is  the  veil  of 
an  empty  sanctuary. 

With  such  ample  grounds  for  repulsion  it 
can  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  that  the  fee\mg 
we  indulge  errs  in  its  excess.  The  El  Do- 
rado of  early  adventures  and  later  specula- 
tions is,  it  is  true,  only  earth  ;  lut  it  is  earth 
that  teems  with  riches,  on  its  p.urface  and  in 
its  womb.  The  dreams  of  past  history  and 
the  narratives  of  present  disappointment  and 
desolation  arc  both  grounded  in  fact ;  but  if 
we  would  wish  to  restore  the  first,  we  must  be- 
gin by  rectifying  the  latter,  and  water  the  long 
neglected  stem  before  the  tree  can  reproduce 
its  former  fruits.  A  longr  course  of  peaceful 
habits  had  enriched  Peru  to  a  state  almost 
beyond  credence ;  a  long  reign  of  misrule 
and  disorder  has  reduced  her  to  on  almost 
equally  incredible  desolation ;  but  the  sources 
of  prosperity  though  choked  are  not  dried  up, 
and  even  now,  in  some  places,  repay  the  care 
of  cultivation. 

Where,  as  in  South  America,  the  boldest 
features  of  nature  prevail,  man  seems  to 
shrink  into  unusual  insignificance,  as  if  he 
felt  himself  nothing  amidst  the  giant  wonders 
of  creation.  The  eternal  mountain-range, 
the  gulf-like  rivers,  the  oceanic  lakes,  the, 
boundless  plains,  and  woods  whose  summits 
fatigue  the  tracing  eye,  at  first  confine  his 
labors  to  a  bare  existence  and  a  contempla- 
tion of  immensities  which  ask  ages  to  rival 
or  control.  But  there  the  soil  itself  supplies 
the  ver}'  means  for  this  purpose,  in  the  min- 
eial,  the  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms; 
the  means  and  the  reward  of  adventure  ;  the 
sustentation,  or  objects,  of  commercial  life  ; 
and  the  instruments  of  transport  and  commu. 
nication — a  country  penetrated  by  rivers 
traversing  its  interior  in  every  direction ; 
confining  perhaps,  like  the  mountains,  the  rude 
and  timid  natives  within  their  boundary  lines, 
but  opening  their  bosoms  to  the  bolder  hand 
of  European  enterpiize,  and  affording  every 
facility  for  trade  and  enrichment,  by  creating 
civilization  through  the  creation  of  artificial 
wants  amongst  tlie  inhabitants. 

The  work  that  claims  our  attention  on  th^e 
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subject  is  that  of  Lieut  Col.  D.  Josd  Are. 
Dales,  en^neer  of  the  topographical  depart- 
ment  at  Buenos  Ay  res.  It  contains  two  in- 
teresting Memoirs,  the  first  and  most  ample 
compiled  by  himself  upon  the  vast  country 
ofChaco  and  the  Bermejo  river  ;  the  second 
by  an  able  German  naturalist,  Tadeo  Haenke, 
on  the  navigable  streams  that  flow  into  the 
Maranon  from  the  Cordillera  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  Both  these  authorities  tend  to  estab- 
lish the  long  doubted  fact  of  an  easy  means 
of  access  and  communication  with  Peru  by 
means  of  the  Bermejo  and  Maranon,  or  great 
river  of  the  Amazons.  Both  these  rivers 
originate  in  the  Bolivian  territory ;  and  as 
this  republic  actually  possesses  the  elements 
of  riches  and  commerce,  and  has  creditably 
distinguished  herself  fronri  the  general  cate- 
gory  which  we  have  referred  to,  by  attention 
to  the  real  sources  of  prosperity,  commerce, 
and  peace  ;  before  entering  upon  an  exami- 
tion  of  the  work  itself,  it  i3&y  be  proper  to 
describe  that  country,  and,  though  incident- 
ally only  at  present,  the  state  or  states  with 
which  she  is  now  confederated. 

Bolivia  and  Up|)er  and  Lower  Peru,  or,  ac- 
xjording  to  their  recent  organisation,  the  three 
confederate  republics  of  Bolivia,  consist  of  the 
latter  and  the  stafes  of  North  and  South  Peru, 
anci  are  comprised  between  the  fourth  and 
twenty-sccond  degrees  of  south  latitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  new  state  of  Co- 
lumbia or  the  Equator  ;  to  the  east  by  the  em- 
pire of  Brazil ;  to  the  south  and  south-west  by 
jBuenos  Ayres  and  Paraguay ;  and  on  the  west 
by' the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  whole  country 
is  divided  from  north  to  south  by  the  great 
chain  of  the  Andes,  or  rather  Antis,  the  na- 
tive  term  for  copper,  from  the  abundance  of 
which  the  region  derives  its  name,  according 
to  modern  authorities,  but  which  we  must  be 
permitted  to  doubt.  Of  tlie  three  ranges  of 
these  mountains  the  noblest  is  the  third,  which, 
forhied  by  the  snowy  crests  of  Cochabamba 
and  Santa  Criiz,  and  joining  the  cluster  or 
knbt,  (as  we  would  render  the  word  nudot) 
divides  the  waters  of  the  Plate  and  Amazon 
rivers.  The  Cachimayo  and  Pilcomayo, 
rising  hence  between  Potosi,  Talarera,  and 
Chuquisaca,  flow  south-east,  while  the  Para- 
pili  and  Guapei  roll  northward  into  the  Ma- 
rr)dr6.  This  range  disappears  about  the 
sLxty-sixth  degree  of  longitude. 

The  Western  Cordillera  of  Chili  and  Upper 
Peru  first  branches  forth  boldly  at  the  knot 
of  Porco  :  Jind  the  two  ranges  embrace  the 
hit^h  tableland  extending  from  Carangas  to 
Lampa ;  u  e,  from  nearly  the  10th  to  the 
15'th  degree  of  latitude ;  including  the  small 
Alpine  hike  of  Paria,  the  river  Desaguadero, 
and  the  great  Titicaca  lake.  Of  the  features 
of  the  country,  some  estimate  may  be  formed 


from  the  fact  that  this  territory  exceeds  16,000 
square  geographical  miles ;  that  the  lake  it- 
self  is  nearly  4,000,  or  about  twenty  times 
the  extent  of  that  of  Geneva  ;  and  that  it  lies 
from  12,000  to  13,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Pacific,  and  consequently  higher  thaa 
the  Pyrenees.  In  this  neighborhood,  the 
cradle  of  the  Incu  race,  ruins  are  found  at- 
testing  an  antiquity  greater  than  that  attribut- 
ed  by  the  Peruvians  to  Mango  Capac ;  though 
this  is  probably  their  own  error.  The  East- 
ern and  Western  Cordilleras  unite  near 
Cuzco,  between  the  parallels  of  14  and  15  ; 
the  former  including  Ancouma  and  Illimani, 
the  highest  of  peaks  except  the  Himmalayah, 
The  atmosphere  of  this  lofiy  table-land  is  so 
charged  with  electricity,  that  it  deserves  its 
title  of  the  region  of  the  Thunderbolt :  the 
habitable  portion  is  called  Punas ;  and  here^ 
the  Titicaca  is  formed  by  the  streams  from 
the  mountains,  and  loses  itself,  by  a  solitary 
outlet,  in  the  plains  of  Oruro  ;  so  that  not  a 
drop  of  water  escapes  but  by  evaporation ; 
in  which  singularity  it  is  said  to  resemble  the 
lunar  mountain-lakes.  This  is  the  native 
country  of  the  llama,  the  guanaco,  and  the 
vicuFLa, — animals  indigenous  to  Upper  Peru. 

The*  sea  coast  of  Peru,  extending  above 
500  leagues  along  the  Pacific,  is  so  uniform 
in  its  climate,  that  tempests  are  totally  unkown 
there.  The  fields  are  fertilized  by  dews,  and 
produce  in  exuberance  vines,  olives,  and 
wheat ;  all  of  extraordinary  size.  But  the 
portion  immediately  on  the  sea,  consisting 
wholly  of  sand,  is  necessarily  destitute  of 
vegetation,  by  natural  means,  at  present. 

The  immense  extent  of  country  eastward 
of  the  Oriental  chain  is  a  gradually  sloping 
grouiid,  waicred  by  the  rivers  Beni  and  Uca- 
yali ;  which,  uniting,  form  the  Amazon. 
This  whole  region  is  however  little  known, 
and  may  be  considered  as  limling the  coun- 
tries that  boast  European  civilization.  The 
Jesuits  were  the  first  that  adventured  upon  the 
soil,  and  formed  establishments  at  the  heads 
of  the  above-mentioned  rivers,  reducing  the 
natives  into  regular  and  domesticated  settle- 
ments. These  tribes  were  easily  initiated  in 
European  civilization,  and  taught  to  embrace 
Christianity.  They  are  called  Moxos  and 
Chiquilos,  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Mamor6 
and  Reyes  rivers  ;  and  hold  a  frequent  com- 
munication with  the  missions  of  Paraguay, 
as  well  as  with  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  in  the 
interior,  towards  Matogroc,so.  Smce  the  ex- 
pulsion, however,  of  these  Holy  Fathers  from 
Spain  or  Spanish  territory  under  Charles  the 
Third,  these  establishments  devolved  to  the 
secular  clergy  and  the  civil  authority :  but 
this  was  a  fatal  step  for  their  future  profrress 
in  civilization  ;  and  they  have  scarcely  pre- 
served what  they  learned  under  the  sway  of 
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thaJefuitv.  Thewboleofthif  tract  alto  be- 
longs  to  Bolivia* 

The  immeDse  range  of  country  inhabitecl 
by  the  old  Peruvianst  and  which  is  included 
m  the  divisions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Peru, 
aflbrds  to  the  historian  monuments  of  an  ex- 
traordinary state  of  former  civilization,  aad 
even  of  its  political  history*  Science  and 
Ibb  arts  were  omitted  altogether  in  the  ac- 
counts written  by  the  Spaniaras  of  Ahs  ancient 
race,  and  of  the  information  their  possessed. 
But  a  candid  philosophy  would  pity  rather 
than  censure  the  bliiidness  of  the  conquerors 
in  Uie  destruction  of  all  the  political,  civil, 
and  religious  institutioDS  of  the  Peruvians. 
Europe  itself  was  but  just  emerging  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  middle  ages,  and  imder  the 
domination  of  a  bigoted  frenzy  not  merely 
regarded  widi  horror,  any,  the  slightestr  de- 
viation.from  the  abstract  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  was  rapidly  proceeding  in  the 
course  of  extermination  of  all  who  were  in 
&ct  only  following  the  religion  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  almost  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  other  creeds. 

This  religienary,  rather  than  reKgious, 
frenzy,  originally  engendered  at  the  time  of 
the  drasades,  was  at  the  full  height  of  its  de- 
velopment in  Spain,  then  under  the  dominion 
of  the  heroic,  but  fanatical  Isabella.  The 
propagation  of  Christianity  and  the  conver- 
Hon  of  all  infideb  and  sinful  heretics  was  the 
most  powerful  of  the  feelings  that  stimulated 
her  haughty  and  ardent  mind  to  patronize 
and  assist  the  immortal  enterprize  of  Colum- 
bus.  The  desire  of  extending  his  creed  was 
also  the  olject  alleged,  if  not  seriously  in* 
tended,  by  the  Genoese  discoverer,  as  the 
motive  ibr  undertaking  so  important  and  vast 
an  aim,  and  for  facing  the  perils  and  hard, 
ships  of  his  long  navigation.  A  religion  that 
prMuded  examination;  an  authority  that 
could  recognize  no  law  but  force ;  what  won. 
der  was  it  that  these  should  see  in  the  Peru- 
vians  a  mere  crowd  of  animals  only,  or,  at 
best,  men  little  above  that  standard,  devoid  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  ignorant  of  the  social 
arts,  and  destitute  of  the  knowledge  inost  fa- 
miliar to  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Of  all  the 
conquerors  that  overran  and  devastated  the 
new.found  worid,  those  of  Peru  were  the  most 
heartless  and  ignorant.  Pizarro,  as  well  as 
Almagro,  had  neither  the  elei^tCMl  spirit,  the 
generous  courage,  nor  the  sagacity  and  talent 
of  Cwries: — a  mere  brutal  speculator,  an 
untutored  savage,  a  relentless  enemy  and  a 
ferocious  conqueror,  he  did  not  even  possess 
the  mental  Qualities  or  ability  that  enlightened 
in  Cortes  tne  dark  and  slumbering  spirit  of 
invej^tigatioB,  and  relieved  the  tragic  horrors 
of  his  achievements.  Pizarro  could  give  no 
account  of  the  realm  be  had  sulgecte(CiMNr  of 


the  marvels  of  Rs  civilixed  and  even  eftmi. 
nate  race :  his  violent  and  eariy  death  re- 
leased hnmanity  from  one  of  it*  meanest  dis- 
graces, but  did  not  deprive  the  world  of  one 
paitide  of  information,  however  dearly  pur- 
chased,ttt  the  cost  of  so  many  crimes.  The 
imperfbct  notices,  therefore,  that  we  possess, 
give  us  but  a  feeble  clew  to  the  political  and 
social  condition  of  the  empire  of  tho  Incas. 

To  form,  then,  any  just  idea  of  the  degree 
of  civilization  they  had  attained,  we  nave 
only  the  daia  supplied  by  the  ruins  of  thotr 
labors;  their  language;  and  the  present 
state  of  the  native  inkit^nts,  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  wandering  tribes  existing  and 
scattered  through  the  greater  part  of  that 
wide-spread  region  situated  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Andes.  All  traditions  agree 
that  the  Peruvian  sovereigns  extended  Uieir 
dominioBS  by  conquest  over  the  neighboring 
countries,  diverging  from  Cuzco  as  from  a 
common  centre ;  that  their  conquests  south* 
ward  reached  the  table  iMid,  or  plaUaUf  of 
Bolivia,  without,  liowever,  penetrating  the 
country  east  of  the  Andes ;  that  n(»thwar< 
they  extended  to  Quito ;  to  the  eastward,  as 
far  as  the  valleys  of  jPatfcarfaaiio;  and  west- 
ward, to  the  coast  of  the  sea.  These,  like 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  Doariaer's  com- 
pass, were  designated  by  the  epithet  of  To* 
huantin  Stqfo,  literally,  the  four  departments ; 
or,  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  country. 
In  this  progress  of  their  empire,  the  first  care 
of  the  Incas  was  to  employ  the  efibrts  of 
persuasion  befoie  recurring  to  arms :  the  ad- 
vantages of  receiving  a  new  dynasty  were 
explained  and  enlarged  upon ;  and  such  was 
the  simplicity  of  the  nations  they  addressedf 
or  so  obvious  the  superiority  of  the  pretend- 
ers  in  power,  and  probaMy  in'^civilizatioe 
also,  that  many  tribes  cheerfully  submitted  to 
their  rule,  and  were  rewarded  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  useful  arts ;  taught  to  sow,  to 
weave,  and  to  cultivate  the  earth. 

Such  were  the  first  steps  of  improvement ; 
the  only  ones  perhaps  of  which  wandering 
tribes  are  capable ;  and  it  was  the  principle 
of  the  policy  of  the  Incas,  that  when  civiliza- 
tion haid  ntade  some  progiess,  the  chieft  and 
most  enlightened  of  the  several  tribes  should 
proceed  to  their  court,  where  the  display  <xf 
arts  and  manufactures  in  their  existing  per- 
fection awakened  the  taste  for  luxury,  and 
the  desire  of  >imeliorating  their  condition  at 
home,  by  the  introduction  of  (he  enjoyments 
of  life.  The  government  of  the  metropolis 
took  no  steps  to  induce  them  to  discard  their 
national  or  peculiar  dresses  and  customs,  or 
to  settle  their  litigations  by  any  save  the  pro- 
per judges  of  their  respective  lands.  But  this 
respect  for  their  original  institutions  did  not, 
in  the  case  of  an  unsatisfactory  decisioo^ 
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iweoliide  the  party  aggrieved  ffom  i^I^iog 
fbr  redress  at  a  superior  tribunal*  A  pnaoe 
of  the  blood  of  the  Incas,  necessarily  beyond 
suspicion  of  partiality,  repaired  in  such  cases 
la  the  place,  and  detennmedthe  controversy 
without  appeal ;  for  the  high  character  of 
this  judge  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his 
justice.  The  decisions  were  preserved,  as 
well  as  the  facts  of  public  history,  by  a  so- 
ciety instituted  by  the  government.  These 
were  the  fuipocamayoSf  or  keepers  of  the 
fuipoXf  educated  from  their  infancy  in  the  art 
of  dius  recording  events,  and  the  oral  repe- 
tition  of  their  hi^ries — a  process  not  disn- 
nflar  to  the  counting  of  beads  in  the  rMary. 

In  this  manner  was  preserved  the  earliest 
histoiy  of  Peru ;  and  ifns  remarkable  how 
the  simple  and  mechanical  addition  of  the 
Quipo  knots,  as  a  sort  of  ground-work  and 
assistance  or  regulator  to  the  natural  memo- 
ry rather  than  the  modem  creation  of  an 
artificial  one,  materially  contributed  to  the 
preservation.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  in 
Arabia,  in  Tatary,  wherever  this  tangible, 
and,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  numerical  svatem 
was  wanting,  the  chain  of  events  was  unally 
broken  up,  in  spite  of  superior  fadlities  for 
conservation  in  other  shapes^  by  the  separa- 
tion, displacement,  and  consequent  confusion, 
leading  to  total  loss,  of  the  connecting  links. 
In  the  case  before  us,  it  was  otherwiBe  :  and 
the  unbroken  series  fell  fortunately  into  the 
hands  of  the  Peruvian  Herodotus,  the  Inca 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega.  Descended  by  his 
mother's  side  from  the  original  sovereigns, 
and  on  his  father's  from  the  conquerors,  the 
historian  feh  doubly  called  upon  to  embody 
the  existing  traditions,  and  with  pious  care 
he  cherished  the  details  given  him  by  his 
maternal  progenitors  of  the  genius  and  pow- 
er of  his  ancestors.  While  those  surviving 
relksi  of  the  ancient  stem  of  royalty,  in  se- 
cret and  under  the  safe  sanctuary  of  the 
night,  bewailed  and  breathed  vengeance  over 
the  persecutbos  of  Spain  and  the  decay  of 
their  ancient  imperial  patrimony,  the  youth- 
ful descendant  and  emoryo  historian  asnsted 
at  their  conferences,  and  heard,  and  treas- 
ured in  his  native  tongue  the  hktory  of  the 
past  and  the  genius  of  the  loca  race.  So 
strongly,  in  truth,  had  the  remembrance  im- 
pressed him,  that  when  in  Spain  he  compos- 
ed the  ^  Comentarios  Reaus^**  he  did  not 
even  aflect  to  conceal  from  her  jealous  gov- 
ernment the  sense  of  injury  and  the  resent- 
ment  he  cherished  towards  the  oppressors  of 
thelncas, 

Tet  itis  amusing  to  observe  how  strongly 
the  fierce  bigotry  of  his  age  and  paternal 
race  tinctured  the  spirit  of  him  who  abhor- 
red thcdr  intolerance.  PerhapathebiUemess 
of  relipouf  foeliBg  wu  MmrbalMi  bgr  that 


^eaify  mod  long-cbeririied  sense  of  wronc. 
The  rational,  and  for  that  age  phik)sophie» 
hislortaii,  though  claiming  immunity  for  bis 
ancestors,  couM  shew  none  himself  towards 
those  who  might  hold  a  different  opinion  on 
the  Divine  Craator's  mode  of  action.  ^  Al* 
thouffh,**  lie  observes,  ^  we  use  the  terms  oM 
world  and  new  world,  this  is  owing  to  our 
recent  discoveiy  of  ifco  latter,  and  not  to  the 
existence  of  two  wodds,  since  both  are  one. 
To  those  who  fancy  that  there  are  severalf 
there  is  no  answering  but  by  leaving  them  to 
their  heretica]  imaginings  until  they  are  cun 
ed  of  them  in  hell.''  A  mode  of  arffumeal 
that  robs  of  originality  Lord  Peter's  demon- 
stration of  bread  is  mutton,  and  which  has 
had,  if  not  advocates,  at  least  foUowersi 
amongstsomeanti-geological  religionistseTPen 
of  our  own  days. 

We  must  throw  a  veil  over  the  sanguina- 
ry scenes  of  which  this  unfortunate  sofl  be- 
came the  theatre,  and  confine  ourselves  to 
gathering,  from  existing  evidence,  some  in- 
dications of  the  state  and  culture  of  the  an- 
cient Peruvians.  To  this  subject,  and  to  the 
examination  at  their  architecturd,  monu- 
mental, histcmcal,  and  other  records,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  various  tribes  and 
races,  we  shall  probably  turn  hereafter — but 
their  moral  precepts,  comprehended  in  three 
brief  apophthegms,  condense  the  wisdom  of 
nations  amnst  the  three  vices  of  society  that 
open  a  Soor  for  all  evil :  Ama  wa ;  ama 
UiiUa;  ama  queUa.  Thou  shalt  not  lie; 
thou  shalt  not  steal ;  thou  shalt  not  be  i(Be« 

When  adoration  had  ceased  for  the  Inca% 
who  were  known  only  b^  their  good  actions^ 
and  whose  government,  if  we  may  credit  the 
historian,  realized  the  paternal  system  so 
vaunted  and  so  abused  by  China,  the  power 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards ;  buly 
Ignorant  of  the  language,  these  could  not 
imderstand  the  phikMophy  of  their  religion 
nor  the  ^irit  of  their  laws.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  too,  that  our  own  Robertson,  whom 
we  should  be  inclined  to  style  less  an  histo* 
rian  than  sa  historical  writer,  has  fallen  into 
the  vulgar  Spanish  error  of  asserting  that 
the  Peruvian  language  was  destitute  of  « 
word  expressive  of  the  Deity.  The  QuU 
ekua  tongue,  farther,  is  only  partially  devoid 
(tf  terms  to  designate  abstract  id^;  but 
the  native  word  rachacmac  precisely  indi- 
cates the  Supreme  Power,  the  force  that  up- 
holds the  universe.  It  is  strange  that  Rob- 
ertson should  luive  fallen  into  these,  amongst 
the  frequent  errors  and  misrepresentatrons  of 
his  work,  as  he  could  scarcely  have  been  if(- 
norant  of  the  authorities  he  consulted :  m 
the  instance  before  us,  the  Inca  Garcilaso 
had  caref td^  gyaided  against  the  poasSdi^ 
ofi 
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In  the  same  misapprehensivc  spirit,  and 
doubtless  from  the  same  causes,  the  Peruvi- 
ans were  charged  with  idolatry,  as  erecting 
temples  to  the  Sun,  Yet  it  is  unquestiona- 
ble, that  the  worship, .  or  more  properly 
Speaking,  adoration,  of  this  planet,  was  sim- 
ply  secondary,  and  in  his  capacity  of  the  orb 
©f  light ;  a  1)eneficent  star,  whose  influence 
induced  vegetation,  and  whose  power  con- 
trolled  the  starry  stations  and  the  seasons  of 
the  year ;  a  singular  coincidence,  the  reader 
will  observe,  with  the  Eastern  theories  as 
given  in  our  last  and  present  Numbers.  As 
provident  legislators,  the  Incas  united  religion 
with  utility  and  temporal  weal :  thus  agri- 
culture flourished,  and  surveying  and  irriga- 
tion were  regulated  under  the  control  of  the 
Incas.  To  their  watchful  solicitude  was 
due  the  perfection  attatned  in  this  latter 
branch.  The  tropical  heats  rendered  fresh 
water  scarce,  especially  near  the  coast ;  and, 
to  provide  the  public  with  this  first  necessary 
of  existence,  they  constructed  stupendous 
aqueducts  with  the  nicest  precision  and  fore, 
thought,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of 'levelling.  A  few  particulars 
on  this  head,  furnished  by  a  friend,  may  not 
bfe  uRacceptable. 

The  rivers  that  descend  from  the  Cordil 
lera  of  the  Andes  in  Lower  Peru  southward 
to  the  sea,  run  in  a  direct  course,  and  paral- 
lel to,  the  ramifications  branching  out  from 
the  Cordillera.  As  the  soil,  from  the  want 
of  streams,  is  arid  and  dry,  at  even  a  few 
leagues'  distance  from  the  base  of  the  Grand 
Cordillera  towards  the  coast,  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  country  were  necessitated  to 
form  large  canals  or  reservoirs  to  fertilize 
the  land  on  either  side  of  the  channels  of 
the  rivers  down  almost  to  the  sea  ;  creating 
thiis  an  immense  vegetation,  and  inducing  a 
large  number  of  inhabitants  to  settle  in  towns 
and  districts.  The  ruins  of  these  are  now 
visible  in  the  midst  of  apparent  deserts ;  for, 
with  the  neglect  and  decay  of  these  con- 
structions, vegetation  has  entirely  ceased. 

The  most  striking  circumstance  connected 
with  these  works  is  the  exactness  with  which 
the  natives  were  able  to  follow  the  levels  of 
the  water,  and  avail  themselves  of  every 
spot  beneath  its  plane;  while  traversing 
mountains  and  valleys,  and  following  their 
breaks  and  sinuosities.  Besides  the  admira- 
tion excited  by  their  extraordinary  magni. 
tude,  the  proofs  of  the  builders'  skill  and  fore- 
thought  are  evident,  since  these  canals  are 
double  and  equidistant,  that  is,  they  form 
parallels  at  a  short  distance  apart.  The 
larger  of  these  parallels  was  ror  general 
use ;  the  other,  and  smaller,  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  and  water  the  lands  while  the 
first  was  cleansing,  which  would  h&  wocessa- 


ry  from  the  sediment  deposited  from  time'to 
time,  more  especially  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  by  torrents.  I  have  had  various  oppor- 
tunities of  closely  examining  one  of  these 
canals,  which  is  formed  at  the  source  of  tho 
river  Safia,  on  the  right  bank,  and  extends 
along  a  distance  of  fifteen  leagues  without 
reckoning  sinuosities,  and  which,  consequent- 
ly, supplied  a  vast  population;  particularly- 
one  city,  whose  ruins  still  remain,  in  the  vi. 
cinity  of  a  farm  row  called  CojaJ.  Tho  city 
of  Safia,  which  gave  name  to  the  river,  is 
situated  on  its  bank,  between  Lambayeque 
and  Pacamayo,  and  was  destroyed  by  Ad- 
miral Anson,  so  that  at  present  its  population 
is  scanty,  but  its  former  grandeur  is  attested 
by  the  vast  ntjmber  of  ruined  temples,  &c., 
that  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Besides  ruins  of  the  nature  here  described 
to  us  by  an  intelligent  observer,  there  is  in 
Cuzco  a  fountain  that  supplies  ihe  Hospital 
de  Naturales,  so  singularly  constructed  that 
every  endeavor  to  trace  i*s  course  is  fruit- 
less,  as  it  sinks  into  the  ground  to  an  un- 
known depth.  The  cisterns  too  that  it  fills 
are  formed  of  a  compost  of  lime  and  sand, 
equally  solid  and  impenetrable.  Another 
evidence  of  the  advanced  civilization  of  the 
ancient  inhabinnts  is  the  facilitating  commu- 
nications by  roads,  or  ways,  of  400  or  500 
leagues  in  length,  carried  over  mounlabs 
and  other  obstacles. 

The  history  of  Peru  oflers  little  that  is  in- 
teresting since  its  occupation  by  the  Span- 
iards. Besides  the  general  laws  of  the  Pen- 
insula, there  was  an  especial  cole,  entitled 
The  Laws  of  the  Indies :  and  another  for 
mining,  which,  as  the  most  important  and 
cherished  branch  of  industry,  had  its  own 
legislation,  disringuished  from  the  rest  by 
the  brevity  of  its  proceedings ;  thus  aflbrd- 
ing  no  room  for  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  ad- 
vocates. This  code  was  framed  by  order 
of  the  Viceroy  Toledo,  a  man  of  such  re- 
puted talents  as  to  have  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Solon  of  Peru.  His  great  qual- 
ities were  howev(;r  tarnished  by  his  perfidious 
conduct  to  the  Inca,  Sayri  Tvpac,  whom  he 
commanded  to  be  put  to  death,  af^er  having 
in  the  strongest  manner  guaranteed  his  safe- 
ty.  For  this,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  he  was 
bitterly  reproached  by  his  own  sovereign, 
and  died  in  disgrace. 

The  passive  obedience  shown  to  Spanish 
domination,  led  to  an  abuse  of  power  on  flie 
part  of  the  delegates  holding  the  royal  au- 
thority. These  soon  degenerated  into'  a 
commercial  and  trading  magistracy,  who  had 
magazines  of  goods,  which  they  compelled 
the  Indians  and  other  inhabitants  to  purchase, 
at  prices  fixed  by  themselves:  spectacles, 
playrng-canls,  and  minute  ceedlesy  such  as 
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are  tised  in  only  the  most  delicate  work, 
were  sold  by  compulsion  to  those  who  knew 
not  their  very  names.  This  was  styled  Re- 
parHmierUo.  A  system  however  that  left  no 
choice  to  the  purchaser  was  too  serious  an 
encroachment  on  private  right ;  and,  like  all 
tyranny,  which,  however  grievous  to  the 
public,  is  never  resisted  till  it  invades  the 
homes  of  individuals,  it  was  found  too  on- 
pressive  even  for  the  native  patience.  The 
whole  population  rose  against  the  authorities, 
and  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  celebrated  Tupac 
Amaru,  It  was  quelled  only  by  shedding 
torrents  of  blood,  and  disgraced  by  execu- 
tions  as  unheard  of  as  they  were  barbarous . 
acts  of  horror,  that  can  but  in  horror  be  re- 
corded, the  mere  striking  since  they  date  but 
to  the  year  1781. 

The  rebellk>n  of  Tupac  Amaru  roused 
the  Spanish  government  from  its  long  lethar- 
gy,  and  occasioned  a  change  in  its  colonial 
policy.  For  the  transmarine  provinces  a 
new  code  was  formed  by  Galvoz,  and  enti- 
tled OrdcTianza  de  Iniendenies,  allowing 
greater  freedom  to  the  trade  between  the  col- 
onies and  their  nrtother  country.  To  that 
time  it  had  been  carried  on  in  the  galeons 
which  sailed  at  stated  periods  to  certain  ports 
of  America ;  the  rest  of  the  country  being, 
if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  hermetically  seal- 
ed  to  all  European  commerce. 

This  slight  relaxation  of  the  old  system, 
and  which  was  limited  to  Cadiz,  produced 
nevertheless  a  kind  of  revolution  in  the  hab- 
its  and  administration  of  the  rising  countries. 
The  class  of  Corregidares,  the  merchant- 
magistrates  we  have  alluded  to,  was  extin. 
guibhed :  the  vexatbns  to  which  the  natives 
and  the  Creoles  had  been  subjected  in  a  great 
degree  disappeared,  while  the  supreme  judi- 
ciary  tribunals,  styled  AudiencUu  Keahs^ 
which  had  been  multiplied  for  the  express 
object,  considerably  modified  and  diminished 
the  oppressive  proceedings  of  the  difierent 
provincial  governors.  The  tribunals  or 
Audiencias  were  established  at  Cuzco  and 
Buenos. Ayres ;  as  the  inh«^Wtants  there  had 
prevbusly  suffered  most  severely  from  the 
effects  of  mal-adminsstration,  and  the  delete- 
rious influences  of  private-  interests  and  fa- 
voritism :  and,  since  the  authorities  could  no 
loriger  interfere  with  the  departments  of  the 
treasury  and  finances,  they  had  no  material 
inducements  to  swerve  from  justice,  but  exe- 
cuted their  functions  with  integrity  amd  inde- 
pendence. 

This  display  of  care  in  the  mother  country 
for  the  private  rights  and  the  interests  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  colonies ;  and  the  freedom 
enjoyed  by  the  latter  from  those  contributions 
and  personal  servket  to  which  native  Span- 
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iards  were  subjected  in  the  parent-land,  af. 
forded  guarantee  sufficient  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  American  provinces.  Con- 
ten  i  with  this,  though  not  free  to  choose  their 
own  governors,  a  general  revolution  would 
probably  have  been  avoided  there,  but  for  the 
catastrophe  of  that  lawless  and  unprovoked 
aggression  which  in  1S06  deprived  the  Span- 
ish nation  of  its  sovereign.  The  moral,  like 
the  physical,  body  must  suffer  and  sympa. 
thise  with  the  injuries  of  its  bead.  The  im* 
portant  intelligence  that,  in  the  Congress  oC 
Bayonne,  the  kings  of  Spain  had  abdicated 
the  crown  of  the  tMo  worlds,  was  the  spark 
of  combustion  that  at  once  set  the  Spanish- 
American  continent  in  a  fiame.  From  the 
centre  to  the  extremities  a  revolution  of  ideas 
and  feelings  spread  like  the  electric  fluid  de- 
scending from  the  height  of  their  own  Cor- 
dilleras. As  if  in  concordance  with  their 
geographical  position,  the  njost  nearly  ap- 
proximated to  those  steepy  summits,  and  cer- 
tainly confident  in  tl>at  mountain-barrier 
which  everywhere  forms  the  early  cradle  of 
freedom,  Quito  La  Paz  broke  forth  into  rev- 
olution immediately.  In  the  latter  of  these 
cities  he  year  1809  witnessed  the  formation 
of  thet  first  popular  Junta,  headed  by  Sagar- 
naga,  Lanza,  d^.,  and  which,  entiding  it- 
self the  Junta  Tuitiva^  or  protectory,  pro- 
ceeded  to  depose  the  authority  of  the  kings 
who  had  in  the  first  instance  abandoned 
them. 

This  revolutionary  movement  however, 
the  earliest  declaration  of  American  inde- 
pendence of  Spain,  was  put  down  by  force  of 
arms  and  severest  punishments.  A  Military 
expedition  marched  under  the  command  of 
Nieto  from  Buenos- Ayres,  and  another  from 
Lima  was  led  by  Ooyeneche,  a  native  of 
Arequipoy  and  whom  his  countrymen  detest- 
ed, not  less  for  the  share  he  took  in  this  trans- 
action, than  for  his  having  previously  become 
an  emissary  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  amongst 
them.  To  this  latter  leader  may  be  attribut- 
ed the  inhuman  slaughters  that  followed  at 
La  Paz :  but  scarcely  had  he  quitted  that 
suffering  city,  when  Buenos-Ayres  effected 
a  revolution  (1810)  ;  the  sequel  and  conse- 
quence  undoubtedly  of  the  insurrection  of 
raz,  which  had  been  followed  by  Quito  on 
the  19th  August,  1809. 

From  that  time  the  histoir  of  the  revolu. 
tion  that  ensued  at  Rio  la  Plata,  in  Peru,  and 
Chili,  is  familiar  to  all  readers.  The  alter- 
nate changes  of  fortune  and  vicissitudes  con- 
sequent  on  this  state  of  things  were,  afler 
many  years,  terminated  by  the  memorable 
battle  of  Ayacuchoy  on  the  9th  December 
1824,  which  totally  exting\iishod  the  power 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  all  the  southern 
states  of  America.    Upper  Peru,  which  up 
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to  this  time  had  been  the  seat  of  war  and 
successively  invaded  and  overran  by  royal- 
ists and  independents,  had  suffered  unspeak- 
able evils ;  for  the  contest  was  carried  on 
with  the  wildest  ferocity  whilst  it  lasted,  by 
the  leaders  of  irregular  bands  that  sprang  up 
and  showed  themselves  in  every  quarter. 
The  fruits  of  that  decisive  day,  so  glorious 
for  liberty,  was  the  formation  of  a  political 
society  composed  of  those  who  had  confront- 
ed and  survived  the  violence  of  those  san- 
guinary struggles.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
Sie  government  of  Upper  Peru,  which,  in 
honor  of  the  great  leader  who  had  marched 
from  the  Orinoco  to  plant  the  standard  of 
independence  on  the  silver  mountains  of  Po- 
tosi,  adopted  his  name  for  itself.  BoHvia^  or 
the  Bolhnan  Republic,  separating  itself  from 
Buenos. Ayres  in  18t^,  was  declared  in  the 
first  General  Assembly  an  independent  and 
sovereign  state. 

But  the  establishment  of  independence  by 
no  means  necessarily  included  the  establish. 
ment  of  social  order  and  deference  for  the 
laws.  A  country  run  to  anarchy  for  so  many 
years  cannot  at  once  return  to  habits  of  tran. 

3uillihr,  or  dispense  at  will  with  the  seeds  of 
isorder  so  long  nourished,  and  bringing  forth 
their  fatal  fruit  in  her  bosom.  It  is  no  won- 
der  therefore  that  internal  revolutions,  ef- 
fected by  intrigues  of  the  factions  of  all 
classes,  continually  assailed  the  public  peace, 
and  barred  the  progress  of  improvement.  A 
spirit  of  violence,  excited  to  the  utmost  dur- 
ing the  war,  was  not  allayed  by  the  name  of 
freedom  and  independence :  each  leader  of  a 
party,  whether  civil  or  military,  during  the 
contest,  had  too  freely  mingled  hU  own  with 
the  public  interest  to  forego  the  former  now 
for  the  sake  of  the  last ;  they  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  power,  of  influenee,  and  of  plunder, 
and  would  not  and  could  not  live  without 
them.  The  war  had  destroyed  their  estates 
and  taught  them  to  banish  all  nicer  scruples 
for  the  sake  of  the  paramount  advantage ; 
they  now  consequentfy  struggled  as  eagerly, 
if  not  as  fiercely,  for  predominance  as  they 
had  previously  for  victory,  and  transferred 
their  passions  and  hatreds  from  their  recent 
enemies  to  their  actual  rivals.  There,  as 
elsewhere,  a  scene  ensued  evincing  that,  in 
the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  the  swell 
of  the  ocean  when  the  storm  has  passed  is 
•oarcely  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  tempest 
that  engendered  it. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Sucre  appeared 
on  the  political  stage ;  and,  fortunately  for 
his  country,  as  one  of  the  principal  actors. 
His  military  talents  had  auready  honorably 
distinguished  him  above  his  contemporaries, 
and  he  gave  early  and  satisfactory  proofo  of 
political  abilkj  also.    To  him  the  MpobUo 


owed  the  first  adoption  of  those  sound  princi* 
pies  which  have  since  raised  her  above  her 
rivals,  but  his  power  and  influence  were  of 
short  duration ;  the  intrigues  of  jealous  aspi. 
rants,  and  some  errors,  however  slight  and 
unavoidable  in  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
country,  forced  him  into  banishment,  and 
faction  once  more  assumed  the  sway. 

But,  as  the  autlior  of  the  Memorias  Histo* 
ricaa  has  justly  remarked,  societies  seem  to 
follow  the  course  of  individuals,  and  as  the 
accidental  injuries  sufiered  by  the  latter  in 
infancy  tend  in  general  to  strengthen  and  in. 
durate  their  feeble  limbs  for  afler  exertion,  so 
societies  in  their  origin  undei^o  vicissitudes 
and  evils,  that  teach  caution,  prudence,  and 
fortitude  to  ^oee  who  aspire  to  govern  the  re. 
mainder.  The  arm  ho  alludes  to  as  requisite  to 
support  the  first  tottering  efforts  of  tlie  young 
republic  was  fortunately  found  in  the  president 
Santa  Cruz ;  and  since  the  progress  made  in 
social  order  and  institutions,  as  specified  in  the 
above  volume,  are  fairly  the  work  of  this  one 
man,  we  may  compare  the  statement  of  the 
Memorias  Historiau  with  the  facts  we  have 
ourselves  gathered  from  difilerent  sources,  to 
elicit  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  pres- 
ent head  of  the  Bolivian  state. 

"  To  give,"  says  the  volume  referred  to, 
'<  a  just  idea  of  the  advance  made  by  the  new 
republic  during  the  short  period  of  its  natural 
existence,  a  multitude  of  facts  start  forward 
which  it  is  difficult  to  scan  without  perceiv- 
ing the  fitness  of  the  persons  composing  the 
national  administration  for  their  task,  and  ad- 
miring the  principle  of  the  executive.  Bo. 
livia  is,  doubdess,  as  her  president  has  de- 
clared, a  republic  that  knows  the  value  of 
peace,  in  promoting  and  confirming  public 
prosperity." 

We  proceed  to  give  from  our  own  sources 
a  sli^  sketch  of  me  president's  career  so  far 
as  connected  with  the  office  he  holds,  and 
whkh  we  consider  fully  bears  out  the  pane« 
gyric  of  his  admirer,  for  such  the  author  we 
have  just  quoted  undoubtedly  is,  if  we  may 
judge  by  his  writings. 

General  Santa  Cruz  displayed  his  capacity 
for  the  high  station  to  which  he  has  subse. 
quently  been  called,  from  the  time  that  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment council ;  and  it  was  no  small  pix>of  of 
his  talents  and  integrity  that  this  post  was  be- 
stowed on  him  by  Bolivar  himself.  From 
hence  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Chili,  where  his  conduct  gained  him 
the  applause  and  esteem  of  both  govemmentSi 
and  where  he  remained  till,  on  the  expulsion 
of  General  Sucre  from  the  presidency,  he 
was  selected  by  his  countrymen  as  the  fittest 
person  to  rule  the  state,  anailed  as  it  was  by 
the  turbulence  of  partiei»  and  Ae  intrigues  oS 
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Gamarra.  The  new  president  at  once  felt 
and  acted  upon  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
fresh  element  in  the  social  system  of  Upper 
Peru:  to  depress  the  ambitious  and  shield 
the  helpless  against  the  excesses  of  tumultua- 
ry  violence,  he  did  not  recur  to  force,  but 
adopted  the  slower  and  more  efiective  ezpe. 
dient  of  framing  laws  and  establishing  regu- 
lations  for  the  due  administration  of  justice  in 
the  tribunals.  'To  give  permanence  to  these 
changes  the  support  of  ao  armed  force  might 
become  needful,  either  against  foreign  or  do- 
mestic enemies.  He  placed,  therefore,  the 
military  on  a  footing  of  the  strictest  discipline, 
well-knowing  that  the  best  auxiliary  would, 
without  subordination,  be  only  the  most  for- 
midable  foe  of  his  system.  His  arrange, 
ments  for  the  interior  administration,  to  en- 
sure  private  security,  and  his  regulations  for 
the  mines,  the  principle  source  of  Peruvian 
riches,  have  had  the  effect  of  introducing 
confidence  and  capital ;  and  it  is  by  these 
results  that  we,  as  strangers,  can  alone  decide 
on  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  acts  that 
otherwise  require  more  local  and  intimate 
knowledge  than  can  be  expected  in  a  distant 
land,  of  the  genius  and  wants  of  a  people. 
By  the  direction  and  under  the  eye  of  Santa 
Cruz  himself,  a  code  has  been  framed,  em- 
bracing  the  civfl,  criminal  and  mining  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  the  commerce  of  tlie  coun- 
try.  Great  as  was  the  task,  it  has  been  com. 
pleted,  and  stands  a  lastbg  monument  of  the 
author's  wisdom  and  integrity  of  purpose ; 
while  the  corrections  and  alterations  suggest- 
ed by  experience  evince  that  not  vanity,  but 
public  weal,  was  the  source  of  the  undertak- 
mg.  The  Bolivian  code  therefore  justly 
bears  the  name  of  the  regenerator,  Santa 
Cruz. 

His  foreign  policy  is  not  less  worthy  of 
notice,  as  manifesting  a  superiori^  of  views 
far  in  advance  of  his  country.  In  spite  of 
the  prejudices,  moral  and  religk>us,  enter, 
tained  by  the  native  Spanish  descendants 
against  foreigners,  and  the  reluctance  every 
where,  and  not  always  unreasonably,  felt 
against  throwing  open  the  trade  of  nations ; 
for  where  commerce  has  long  flowed  in  par- 
tk^ular  channels,  the  first  and  unrestricted  in- 
troduction of  a  different  and  opposite  system 
must  induce  serious  injury  and  losses  to  in. 
dividuals  : — ^in  spite  of  such  and  similar  pre- 
possessions  and  prejudices,  the  Bolivian  pros.' 
ident  has  invited  strangers  to  locate  on  the 
soil,  by  placing  and  recognizing  all  men 
alike  under  the  protection  of  the  laws ;  and 
eiven  unqualified  freedom  to  trade  by  the 
formation  of  free  ports  in  his  dominions :  nor 
are  the  Spaniards  excluded  from  these  ar- 
rangements. 

The  restoration  of  public  credit  and  finan- 


cial order ;  the  equitable  system  of  contribo- 
tkins,  the  preservation  of  peace  abroad,  to» 
gether  with  the  less  obvious  but  not  less  ne. 
cessary  cultivation  of  the  general  mind  at 
home,  by  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
institutions  for  arts,  manufactures,  and  sci- 
ences ;  and  the  proofs  of  all  this  in  the  mod- 
erate expenses  of  the  government,  which  fall 
short  of  the  receipts  ;  and  in  the  anomaly  of 
a  state  not  indebted  at  all,  amongst  a  brother- 
hood, in  both  worlds,  so  hopelessly  involved 
as  to  argue  that  the  public  burden  is  a  public 
convenience ;  all  these,  which  have  been 
publicly  boasted,  and  which,  since  suffered  to 
pass  without  contradiction,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  to  be  undeniable  facts,  attest  a 
course  of  policy  so  sound  and  so  determined 
as  to  induce  us  to  auffur  well  for  the  future 
of  Bolivia.  Her  exutence  in  the  time  of 
Bolivar  depended  on  one  man,  but  the  unity 
of  her  present  government  affords  the  best 
ground  for  trusting  that  her  welfare  hereafter 
is  assured  by  her  own  wisdom. 

We  cannot  part  with  the  author  of  the 
work  we  have  just  cited  without  again  ex- 
pressing *  our  satisfaction  at  the  soundness 
and  moderation  of  his  views ;  so  utterly  un- 
like the  generality  of  crude  and  partial  theo. 
ries  that  continually  mislead  us  m  regard  to 
South  America,  and  make  us  undervalue  her 
judgment.  The  union  of  sagacity  with  pa« 
iriotism  (and  something  must  be  allowed  for 
national  predilections)  which  we  find  in  the 
book,  have  doubtless  recommended  the  writer 
to  the  Bolivian  president's  notice ;  as  a  pane- 
gyrist,  perhaps,  but  certainly  a  just  one ;  and 
we  hope  we  are  not  mistaken  in  believing 
him  to  have  been  at  length  rewarded  by  his 
country  with  the  post  of  her  dipfomatic  a<ent 
to  England ;  for  which,  as  is  evident  from 
his  volume,  his  sound  knowledge  of  Euro- 
pean governments  and  their  relation  with  his 
native  land  establishes  his  superior  fitness. 
The  exertion  he — ^for  we  suppose  it  must  be 
the  same  person — formerly  made,  and  suc- 
cessfully, to  obtain  respect  and  recognition 
for  his  native  government  from  the  United 
States,  are  found  in  the  State-papers,  and 
that  useful  record,  L'Art  de  vMfier  hs 
Dates.*  We  trust  the  example  of  Bolivia 
will  be  followed  by  her  sister  republics,  both 
in  rewarding  zeal  and  controlUng  faction  and 
disorder. 

The  recent  junction  of  the  two  states  of 
Peru  with  Bolivia,  and  their  voluntary  subor. 
dination  to  her  president,  recall  what  we  have 
previously  stated  of  the  Inca  system  and 


*  See  the  notice  of  the  <  Memorits  Historieai/ 
by  D.  Tieente  Paxof,  in  oar  nomber  for  December, 
1834,  pa^  465. 
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sway,  spreading  and  adopted  by  the  influence 
of  a  good  and  beneficial  exanr^ple,  in  fact,  by 
the  progress  of  reason.  The  three  states 
were  but  inconvenient  neighbors,  too  closely 
connected  by  position  and  interest  to  remain 
asunder  without  injury  to  all.  To  Bolivia,  it 
seems,  this  was  particularly  injurious,  as  she 
possessed  no  market  for  her  produce  in  the 
hostility  of  Peru ;  and  a  narrow  strip  and 
single  port  on  the  sea  coast,  though  rendered 
free,  was  a  very  insufficient  outlet  for  a  coun- 
try  teeming  with  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions for  foreign  commerce.  Thus  surround- 
ed and  confined,  or  in  the  happy  phrase  of 
diplomacy,  endavH,  by  her  rival,  the  utmost 
of  her  efibrts  must  have  been  slow  and  im- 
perfect, and  the  cultivation  of  her  eastern 
territory,  its  fertile  soil,  and  trade-inviting 
streams,  must  have  been  the  sole  channel  of 
her  wealth  :  but  this  is,  fortunately  for  her, 
DO  longer  an  obstacle  ;  and  the  power  of  her 
neighlx»r,  instead  of  creating  jealousy,  is  only 
a  source  of  triumph  and  gratulation,  for  it  is 
now  her  own.  CoUja,  Arica,  Arequipa, 
Lima,  and  all  the  Eea-coast  thrown  open,  the 
three  kingdoms  now  join  to  flourish  in  union — 

"Alike,  though  various,  and  though  many, 
one." 

The  Bolivian  army  consists  of  about  5000 
eficctive  infantry  and  800  cavalry.  Peru 
has  already  a  marine  department ;  and,  how- 
ever  trifling  its  naval  force  may  seem  to  Eu- 
ropean maritime  powers,  it  is  sufficient  to 
make  her  flag  respected,  and  to  protect  her 
commerce. 

This  trade  is  chiefly  coasting,  and  carried 
on  southwards,  from  Lima  to  Chili,  dec,  in 
the  schooners,  which  are  very  numerous,  and 
in  general  of  about  100  tons  burthen.  For- 
merly large  vessels  were  employed;  and 
some  few  of  them  from  400  to  600  tons. 
Guayaquil  in  Columbia  is  the  place  where 
her  vessels  are  principally  built,  as  the  tim- 
ber  there  is  excellent ;  mostly  of  the  polo- 
fftorio,  a  wood  so  durable,  that  a  vessel  con- 
structed  of  it  is  now  lying  at  Santander,  in 
Spain,  more  thttn  30  years  old. 

The  Indians,  however,  carry  on  a  trade 
from  Lambeyaque  to  Guayaquil,  a  distance 
of  about  100  leagues,  in  raflts  with  three  or 
four  men.  They  are  constructed  of  two  or 
more  layers  of  timber,  gradually  receding  in 
dimensions  to  the  top,  on  which  the  cargo  is 
deposited,  the  lowest  range  projecting  con- 
siderably beyond  the  others,  and  in  this  is 
fixed  the  rudder ;  the  steersman  consequently 
is  freely  exposed  to  the  washing  of  the  waves. 

They  bear  a  mast  with  a  single  sail ;  and 
are  laden  with  sugar,  brandies,  rice,  straw- 
hats,  sweetmeats,  fruit,  &c.,  to  the  quantity 
of  from  800  to  500  quintals — and  make  the 


voyage,  with  the  current,  in  4  or  5  days. 
But  these  ocean  currents  set  only  one  way, 
and  to  return,  hie  labor,  hoc  opus,  against 
their  course,  takes  nearly  two  months. 

The  Indians  of  Arica  avoid  this  difficulty 
by  rafts  or  floats  of  inflated  seaUskin,  which 
carry  from  4  to  6  persons  besides  the  cargo. 
When  these  are  dischai^ed,  the  skins  are 
emptied  of  air,  folded  up,  and  carried  over 
land. 

But  we  must  devote  a  few  words  to  the 
subject  of  the  commerce,  preoent  and  future, 
of  the  country  we  have  been  examining  ;  its 
produce,  and  the  exploration  of  those  giant 
streams  that  till  lately  have  been  an  oppro- 
brium  to  our  geographical  and  histoncal 
knowledge,  and  which  the  recent,  though  im- 
perfect, investigations  of  English  travellers 
and  native  missionaries  are  bringing  strik. 
ingly  before  our  eyes,  too  long  accustomed 
to  turn  away  from  them  ;  or,  if  to  regard 
them  at  all,  to  regard  them  only  as  impracti- 
cable and  hopeless  courses,  pregnant  with 
destruction  to  their  explorers. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  subject,  how- 
ever, it  will  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  singu- 
lar omission  in  the  map  (published  by  the 
Geographical  Society  in  their  fifth  volume,) 
of  the  Bolivian  Andes.  From  an  Associa- 
tion, naturally  supposed  by  the  public  through- 
out Europe  and  America  to  combine  all  the 
knowledge  existing  in  Great  Britain  on  the 
express  subject  of  their  researches,  we  should 
have  expected  greater  nicety  of  examination, 
and  even,  if  necessary,  corrections  of  sketch- 
es submitted  to  them  by  scientific  travellers 
to  illustrate  their  own  remarks.  Though 
these  might  omit  features  of  the  country  not 
absolutely  required  for  their  immediate  ob- 
servations,  yet  we  should  imagine  a  scientific 
society  almost  bound  to  supply  such  over- 
sights, since  they  give  a  false  idea  of  tlie 
country  at  large.  We  shall  hereafter,  and 
we  grieve  to  say  it,  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
this  topic  in  more  than  one  instance,  besides 
the  case  at  present  under  our  consideration. 
In  this,  the  eastern  range  of  the  Cordillera 
boundary  of  Bolivia  is  made  to  descend  to- 
wards  Oruro,  to  where  the  valley  of  the 
Quetoto  divides  it  from  the  range  of  Cocha- 
bamba,  running  east  and  west  in  the  17th  de- 
gree of  south  latitude ;  but  no  notice  what- 
ever, nor  indication,  is  given  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  plateau,  which,  joining  the 
western  Cordillera  about  the  line  of  Tara. 
paca,  runs  in  a  north-east  direction  towanja 
Paria,  near  the  19th  degree,  and  approaching 
the  range  of  mountains  west  of  Oruro.  This 
is  surely  a  singular,  and  not  very  necessary, 
omission  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical  Society  of  London. 

The  two  joame3rs  of  Mawe  and  Smyihe 
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into  the  interior  of  the  South  American  con. 
tinent  have  brought  much  information  before 
our  eyes  ^  and  the  able  paper  of  Mr.  Pent- 
land,  on  the  Eastern  or  Bolivian  Andes, 
abounds  with  interest,  .- .  These  researches 
have,  amongst  other  points,  brought  to  our 
knowledge  the  high  peaks  of  IlUmani  and 
Soratdj  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Quichua  lan- 
guage, anco  uma,  the  white,  or  hoary,  head : 
both  exceeding  the  vaunted  height  of  Chim- 
borazo,  and  really  livalling  the  new-found 
giants  of  the  Himmalayah  range  in  Hindos- 
tan.  We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that 
Mr.  Pentland  has  been  misled  in  his  deriva- 
tion of  the  first  of  these  names ;  since  the 
Aymara  language  (and  it  is  not  a  dialed) 
gives  the  term  kuno  for  snow,  and  not  Uli, 
which  signifies  a  thunder-bolt ;  mani  is  a 
seat  or  place,  so  that  the  compound  term 
gives  us,  in  lllimani,  the  «*  realm  of  the  thun- 
derboU."  Another  pardonable  error,  from 
the  Aymara  also,  is  found  at  page  79  of  the 
same  memoir  ;  Chuqueago  is  the  modem  and 
unmeaning  corruption  of  Chuqueapo,  which 
is  not  by  any  means  entitled  to  the  lofly  ap. 
pellation  o^ field  of  gold.  Its  far  more  unpo- 
elical  designation  is  simply  Chvque-apo,  the 
fotaioe-farm  ox  field ;  a  derivation  from  any- 
thing but  the  True  Sublime,  unless  of  the 
Uiihtarians. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  to  the  commer- 
cial views  that  have  been  the  principal  induce- 
ment  in  our  review  of  D.  Jos^  Arenales' 
work;  since,  according  to  General  Miller, 
the  time  appears  now  arrived,  when  the  so- 
lution of  the  question  touching  the  course  of 
the  great  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  Amazons  may  be  expected  ;  and  that  he 
'*  anticipates,  with  confidence,  the  notice  of 
the  patriotic  government  of  Bolivia,  and  of  its 
highly  gifted  president,  Santa  Cruz,"  to  be 
drawn  to  this  development  {Journal  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  186).  We 
consider  it  high  time  to  point  also  the  atten. 
tion  of  our  enterprizing  countrymen  to  this 
question  ;  the  more,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  by  tracing  those  aqueous  aorta,  in  their 
communication  with  the  inferior  veins  and 
currents  of  the  American  geographical  sys- 
tem,  and  their  intimate  connection  with  its 
heart,  we  shall  add  largely  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  as  well  as  commercial  ad- 
vantage ;  and  remove  much  of  the  ignorance 
that  has  hitherto  prevented  any  cure  of  the 
evils  of  its  body  politic. 

We  dwell  the  more  upon  these  considera. 
tions  because  we  observe  with  pleasure  the 
wise  policy  of  our  Foreign  department,  in 
appointing,  at  this  juncture,  a  consul-general 
to  Bolivia ;  and  it  is  singular,  that  the  indivi 
dual  nominated  (Mr.  Pentland)  is  also  a 
writer  to  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  re 


fer  with  praise  in  the  present  article.  Great 
Britain  and  Bolivia,  therefore,  have  evinced 
an  honorable  reciprocity  of  emulation,  in 
selecting  for  their  mutual  funcUonaiies  men 
of  distinguished  judgment,  attainments,  and 
literary  talents.  We  trust  sympathy  on  these 
points  will  produce  it  m  others. 

The  question  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  is,  in  truth,  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  both  parties.  If  Bo- 
livia finds  in  it  a  powerful  stay  of  her  polhi- 
cal  existence,  England,  too,  will  obtam  on 
her  part  a  market  for  her  products,  and  a 
supply  for  her  manufactures.  We  well  re- 
member the  ei^emess  which  stocked  the 
warehouses  of  Calcutta  and  the  East,  and 
glutted  the  ahnacenes  of  Buenos  Ayres,  some 
years  ago.  Those  bright  anticipations  failed 
at  the  time  ;  but  individual  injury  has  wrought 
out,  so  far  as  has  been  permitted,  national 
advantage.  By  the  depreciation  consequent 
on  overstocked  markets,  a  taste  for  British 
products  has  spread,  though  slowly,  in  both 
regions :  cottons  and  printed  goods  are  now 
freely  sought  for  in  the  Western  hemisphere, 
and  English  woollens  are  preferred  to  fur 
amongst  the  mandarins  of  China  ;  though 
the  paternal  care  of  the  last  government  dis» 
penses  for  its  subjects  with  all  indulgence  of 
choice  in  the  article  of  dress. 

In  this  state  of  growing  wants,  and  readi- 
ness for  mutual  relations,  the  appointments 
we  refer  to  are  necessary  and  wise ;  and  it 
is  highly  satisfactory,  as  an  antepast  and 
pledge  of  future  confidence,  to  behold  our 
Foreign  Department  avoiding  a  predeces- 
sor's errors ;  by  disregarding  the  vulgar  cen- 
sure of  dilatoriness  and  neglect,  and  calmly 
waiting  the  proper  time  for  a  measure  that 
involves  so  many  interests  and  creates  so 
much  eager  anticipation.  The  slightest  pre- 
vious encouragement  on  this  head  might  have 
opened  the  door  once  again  to  ill-timed  spec- 
ulations..  and  to  those  fatal  consequences  from 
which  wisdom  would  vainly  dissuade,  and 
which  humanity  must  shrink  to  contemplate. 
But  a  minister  to  those  countries  now  is  in- 
dispensable, to  gather  the  rays  of  commer- 
cial infonpation  and  concentrate  them  into 
an  ofiicial  focus ;  to  point  out  for  this  nation 
the  properest  channels  of  enterprize,  and 
regulate  the  course  of  those  who  embark  in 
them. 

Yet  we  ourselves  can  scarcely  become 
chargea')lo  with  presumption  for  attempting 
to  draw  to  this  subject  the  muid  of  the  public 
at  large.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  pub- 
lic voice  is  called  upon  to  manifest  the  public 
feeling,  since  mankind  in  general  are  not  in 
the  blessed  category  of  diplomacy,  on  which 
speech  was  bestowed,  by  heaven,  (?)  only  to 
conceal  its  thoughts.     A  wise  ^vemment 
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win  hear  and  diatioguish  the  popular  voice ; 
a  weak  and  fr^tic  one  only  will  obey  the 
natioQal  clamor. 

Of  the  two  great  streams  of  South  Amer^ 
ica  so  little  has  been  known,  and  that  litde, 
till  lately,  so  incorrect,  that  some  short  no- 
tice of  them  will  be  necessary  to  our  subject. 
The  southern  river  takes  its  source  in  the 
mountains  of  La  Paz,  near  the  foot  of  both 
Ancouma  and  Illimani ;  whence  the  Chuque- 
apo,  descending  till  it  almost  impinges  the  17th 
decree  of  latitude,  bends  northward  here,  and 
umting  successively  with  the  Quetoto,  Bogpi, 
Challana,  Tipoani,  Mapiri,  and  other  streams 
that  water  the  eastward  slope  of  the  Ck>rdil. 
lera,  forms  the  great  river  of  the  Beni.  This, 
after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Itenez  and 
Mamor6,  assumes,  about  latitude  0,  the  name 
of  Madera— or  the  Wooded : — and  joins  its 
stream  in  the  5th  degree  of  latitude,  longi- 
tude  50,  to  the  celebrated  Marafion  or  Ama- 
zons,  in  a  general  angle  of  45  degeees*  The 
latter  river  therefore  is,  with  its  tributaries, 
Peruvian ;  the  former  Bolivian  in  its  origin  : 
but  their  junction  takes  place  at  Tatale^a, 
far  within  the  Brazillian  territory,  which,  de. 
scending  in  the  section  of  almost  a  square 
or  right  angle,  includes  the  Amazons  near 
the  32d  degree  of  west  longitude,  and  the 
Beni  in  south  latitude  82.  It  will  be  there, 
fore  obvious,  that,  however  necessary  for  the 
commercial  existence  of  Bolivia  and  Peru, 
the  larger  and  more  important  portions  of 
Ihe  two  great  streams  are  the  property  of 
Brazil,  from  Tabatinga  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

In  prosecution  of  his  efibrts  forsUnrestrict- 
ed  trade,  the  Bolivian  president  sent  an  envoy 
(General  Armasa)  to  Brazil  about  two  years 
since  to  throw  open  the  navigation  of  both 
rivers  to  the  sea,  along  the  whole  of  their 
course  through  the  diflferent  territories  ;  but 
the  Brazillian  government,  considering  their 
right  and  possibly  their  safety,  compromised 
by  the  concession,  after  many  delays  reject- 
ed the  treaty,  and  Armasa  consequently  re. 
tired.  Since  then  the  Brazillian  government 
has  granted  the  privilege  of  navigation  to 
private  companies,  after  the  explod^  system 
of  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  TEe  former 
Peruvian  president,  Orbegoso,  had  previous- 
Ir  made  a  similar  attempt  for  opening  the 
Marafion  as  unsuccessfully. 

We  need  not  enter  here  into  any  prolong, 
ed  discussion  on  the  abstract  rights  of  na- 
tions to  their  internal  waters ;  the  less,  since 
it  is  clearly  the  interest  of  commerce  that 
these  should  be  navigated  freely :  and  en- 
lightened  governments  have  ever  encouraged 
a  system  that  enriches  themselves  no  less 
than  their  rivals,  and  that,  by  promoting  the 
relations  of  countries,  unites  their  interests 


for  the  preservation  of  peace.  Thus  Spain, 
in  her  recent  treaty  of  reciprocal  commerce 
with  Portugal,  has,  by  the  nrst  article  of  that 
convention,  declared  the  Douro  free  to  its 
source ;  and  Portugal  has  opened  it  to  the 
sea.  It  is  singular  that  the  descendants  of 
these  respective  countries  have  exchanged 
their  relative  positions  and  pretensions  in  the 
new  world  ;  Portugal  conceding  the  right 
which  Brazil  has  refused  to  yield  to  the  pro- 
position  of  the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  Span* 
lards. 

The  question  is  most  material  for  the 
prosperity  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  ;  it  is  also  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  European  trade  : 
for  the  closing  of  half  a  continent  thus  her. 
metically  deprives  the  republic  of  half  her 
existence.  The  doubtful  project  of  the  Da. 
rien  canal,  and  the  difficult  if  not  dangerous, 
navigation  by  Cape  Horn,  are  the  only  two 
alternatives  left  for  the  new  state,  and  these 
can  offer  but  a  partial  relief.  The  long  line 
of  the  Ck>rdillera  opposes,  as  we  have  seeUf 
freedom  of  communication  across  the  coun- 
try ;  and  thus  the  richest  plains  and  the  most 
lavish  productions  of  the  southern  conunent 
must  be  doomed  to  neglect,  or  at  least,  to  the 
influence  of  every  obstacle  that  can  impede 
the  progress  of  agricultural  cultivation  and 
moral  improvement.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opening  of  the  two  principal  rivers  to  the 
east  would,  in  the  present  advancing  state  of 
navigation,  bring  all  those  southern  republics, 
to  say  nothing  of  Brazil  herself,  into  imme* 
diate  contact  with  Europe:  Great  Britain, 
therefore,  is  especially  interested  in  the  ques. 
tion ;  and  if  with  her  actual  influence  through 
all  that  southern  hemisphere  she  would  in. 
terfere  to  this  effect,  her  political  as  well  as 
commercial  relations  would  be  without  a 
rival ;  not  from  gratitude,  for  nations  -have 
not,  nor  ought  to  have,  political  gratitude ; 
but  because  the  necessity  of  having  at  band  a 
powerful  and  imparticd  mediator  would  neces- 
sitate a  closer  cultivation  of  her  amity.  We 
would  even  suggest  to  our  government  the 
establishment  of  a  Ck>mmission  of  Arbitration 
in  some  one  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazons,  to  facilitate  the  ariangement 
of  any  disputed  points  that  may  arise.  A  toll, 
such  as  that  at  the  Baltic,  might,  if  agreed  on 
in  the  first  instance,  obviate  disputes  like 
tl)ose  which  Holland  so  long  and  so  obsti- 
nately pernisted  in  constructing,  on  the  slen- 
der basis  of  the  jusqu*d  la  mer*  The  rights 
of  the  case  in  the  present  instance  differ  little 
from  those  of  the  Scheldt,  when  nations,  like 
school-boys,  v.  ere  half  embroiled  for  a  French 
dictionary. 

We  need  not  wonder  at  the  anxiety  of  the 
Bolivian  president  on  this  point,  since  it  in- 
volves all  others  for  his  countiy ;  and  thkf 
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we  preaume,  is  the  cause  of  his  Uheral  aSa 
of  20,000  dollars  lor  the  first  steam-boat  diat 
reaches  the  republic  through  either  river. 
The  superiority  of  many  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  this  country — cc^lee  fi>r  instance 
— to  any  other,  naturally  increases  his  wish 
to  bring  them  into  fair  competitton  with  rival 
growths :— and  ii  requires  little  sagacity  to 
foresee  that,  if  the  botanical  researches  of 
Haenke  are  not  strangely  exaggerated,  the 
opening  of  the  Amazon  and  Beni  would  pro- 
duce a  change  in  the  course  of  trade  as  great 
nearly  as  tbnt  induced  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions  of  the  Arfivian  republic  and  Peru. 

Mineral  Substances. 

Alum,  (three  kinds,)  epsom  salts,  glauber 
salts,  nitre,  or  saltpetre,  soda,  native  ver:Ii. 
gris,  orpiment  of  Peru,  salt,  blue  vitriol  fsuK 
phate  of  copper),  vitriolated  tartar  (sulpnate 
of  potash),  magnesia,  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

Native  Alum.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
native  alum  found  in  this  country,  and  which 
are  called  cachina  blanca,  or  white  cachina, 
mMOf  and  colquenillo,  or  yelbw  cachina. 

Green  Vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron).  This 
substance  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
in  the  town  of  Tarapaca,  in  the  province  of 
Carangas.  It  is  found  in  it9  native  state  in 
the  dry  season. 

Epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia).  These 
sahs  are  found  in  great  quantities  in  their 
native  state  in  masses  of  slaie,  and  sometimes 
united  with  millo. 

Glauber  Salts  (sulphate  of  soda).  This 
substance  is  found  in  the  diy  season  alonff 
the  road  from  Cuzco  to  Potosi  and  Jujui,  and 
in  Tarapaca. 

Pure  Nitre  and  Nitrate  of  Soda.  The 
vast  abundance  in  which  this  valuable  sub. 
stance  is  found  in  Peru  is  truly  astonishing. 
It  occurs  in  its  native  pure  state ;  and  is  fit 
for  commerce  without  the  aid  of  any  chemi- 
cal  process.  It  abounds  on  the  tops  and 
sides  of  the  hills;  and  besides,  there  are 
many  plants  which  yield  it  abundantly  by 
Uxiviation. 

Native  soda,  native  verdigris  (sub^cetate 
of  copper),  orpiment  of  Peru  (a  sulphuret  of 
arsenic),  and  common  salt. 

All  the  foregoinff  substances  are  produced 
ready  formed  to  nand  without  the  aid  of 
art. 

Vegetable  Substances. 

I.  Medicinal  Gum  arabic,  camphor,  hama- 
hama  (a  species  of  valerianS,  tanitani,  arnica 
of  the  Andes,  guachanca  (tithymalus  tuberosa 
radice  :  the  fiivorite  drastic  medicine  of  the 
nativea)*  quinquina  (Peruvian  bkrk)f  jalap, 


rhubarb,  aarsaparilla ;  gums  copal,  storaz, 
tragacanth,  myrrh,  guiacum  and  benzom, 
frankincense,  balsams  of  copaiva,  Peru,  and 
tolu,  gentian,  aloes,  cullen  (proralen  grandu- 
losa),  calaguala  (polipodium  canceolatum), 
canchalagua  (a  species  of  genUan),  vira-vira 
(graphalum  vira-vira),  chamico,  azraguero, 
ipecacuanha,  cinnamon,  and  a  variety  of 
bitumens  and  resins. 

II.  Economical.  Tar,  yellow  wood  of 
Santa  Cruz,  churisiqui,  molle  and  tola,  chapi, 
rocou,  or  Brazil  wood,  airampo,  indigo,  co* 
coa,  coca,  tobacco,  cofl^,  cotton,  potatoe, 
banana,  oka  (oxalis  tuberosa),  quinoa  (Peru- 
vian rice  or  millet),  agi  (Guinea  pepper), 
agave  (forming  a  light  cider),  vanilla,  allspice, 
wax,  chonta,  mahogany,  lucma,  ginger,  olives, 
grapes,  palms,  tamarinds. 

Many  of  these  substances  are  dye-stuffi^ 
such  as  the  yellow  wood  of  Santa  Cruz,  cha- 
pi, and  airampo  (a  cactus  on  which  the  cochi. 
neal  feeds) ;  the  former  for  dyeing  yellow, 
and  the  two  latter  red. 

Lucma  and  chonta,  fine  woods  used  in 
cabinet  work.  The  lucma  yields  a  delicious 
fruit,  and  the  chonta  is  equal  in  color,  in 
fineness  of  texture,  and  solidity,  to  ebony. 

Animal  Substances. 

Sal  ammoniac,  wool,  cochineal,  furs,  plum- 
age. The  fur  of  the  chinchilla  is  not  infe- 
nor  to  that  of  the  martin ;  the  fors  also  of  the 
zorillo  and  the  bullin,  an  amphibious  animal, 
arc  very  valuable.  The  ostrich  inhabits  the 
Cordilleras. 

Wheat. 

The  mean  produce  of  wheat  in  Peru,  com- 
pared to  that  of  other  countries,  is  truly  as- 
tonishinff.  It  is  computed  by  Humboldt  that 
the  produce  of  wheat  in  the  plains  of  Cnza- 
marca,  in  Lower  Peru,  is  from  18  to  20  for 
1,  while  that  of  France  is  from  5  to  6  for  1, 
and  that  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Louisiana,  is  4  for  1.  From  these  data,  we 
may  estimate  the  average  produce  of  wheat 
in  Caxamarca  to  bo  from  60  to  70  bushels 
an  acre. 

Maize,  rice,  the  su^r.cane,  fruit  (native 
and  all  European  kmds) ;  horned  cattle ; 
sheep,  four  kmds ;  the  llama ;  the  alpacha 
and  vicufia,  both  valuable  for  fine  wool,  and 
the  latter  producing  the  best  bezoar-stone. 


Aht.  IX. — Historisckes  Taschenbuchy  her- 
ausgegeben  von  Friedrich  von  Raumer. 
Siebenter  Jahrgang.  (Historical  Pocket- 
Bookf  edited  by  Frederic  vob  Raumer. 
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Seventh  Year's  Produce*)     12ino.    Leip. 
zig,  1886. 

Wb  long  since  made  our  readers  acquainted* 
with  Herr  von  Raumer's  strange  whim  of 
publishing  beforehand  a  portion  of  the  ap- 
pendix proper  to  a  work  m  contemplation  or 
m  progress,  as  also  with  the  manner  of  its 
execution.  Having  done  so,  we  feel  under 
no  necessity  of  reviewing  his  repetition  of 
this  new— can  we  call  it  original  ?— device 
in  the  craft,  or  mystery,  of  bookmaking,  t.  e, 
his  recent  publication  of  materials  collected 
in  London,  at  the  British  Museum  and  the 
State  Paper  Office  ;  especially  as,  whatever 
remarks  we  may  wish  to  make  upon  the 
documents  themselves,  or  their  subject  mat- 
ter, will  find  a  natural  place  in  the  critique, 
that  we  hope  ere  long  to  offer,  of  the  great 
work  upon  which  the  Berlin  professor  is  now 
engaged,  namely*  his  History  of  Europe 
since  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  But 
we  must  meanwhile  call  the  attention  of  the 
British  public  to  another  historical  enterprise 
of  this  indefatigable  literator,t  which  we  have 
too  long  neelected;  we  allude  to  the  His- 
torical  Tasckenhucfh  of  which  he  has  now 
been  seven  years  the  editor  and  one  of  the 
writers. 

Our  readers  are  aware,  we  believe,  that  a 
German  Taschenhuch  bears  no  analogy  to 
the  small  almanac  with  blank  leaves  for 
memorandums,  that  the  sound  of  the  word 
pocket-book  conjures  up  to  our  mind's  eye. 
Perhaps  the  title  of  the  work  now  before  us 
might  best  be  translated  Historical  Pocket- 
volume;  but  even  this  might  mislead  the 
English  reader — not  indeed  the  primitive 
student,  the  book-worm  regardless  of  appear, 
ances — but  of  that  race,^o  rapidly  aisap- 
pearing  from  the  face  of  this  island,  if  not  of 
the  earth,  how  many,  we  should  ask  how 
few,  specimens  remain  7  and  we  suspect  that 
the  dandy  scholar  or  critic,  who  should  ven- 
ture forth  with  a  Taschenlmch  of  the  bulk  of 
from  500  to  600  pages  in  his  pocket,  would 
grievously  rue  the  detriment  occasioned  to 
that  portion  of  his  reputation  which  depends 
upon  the  name  and  skill  of  his  tailor ;  whilst 
we  are  convinced  that  no  living  blue-stocking 
sports  a  reticule  capacious  enough  to  contam 
60  cumbrous  a  volume. 

But  enough  of  the  title  and  outward  form. 


«  See  F.  Q.  R.  vol.  xi.  p.  452. 

t  Thii  word  is  used  by  Burke,  and  justly,  accord, 
ing  to  its  Latin  meaning,  for  a  petty  schoolmaster ; 
bat  as  the  English  language  really  wants  a  smgular 
of  the  familiar  plural  literati,  (man  of  letters  is 
heavy,)  we  have  ventured  to  follow  the  continental 
fashion  of  the  day,  in  assigning  new  significations 
to  old  words,  and  thus  use  literator  in  the  sense  of 
the  oorreepooding  French  term  UtUraUur. 


We  proceed  to  the  proper  provmce  of  the 
critic  the  nature  of  Raumer's  JlisUnisches 
Tasdunbuchj  which,  if  no  pocket-companion, 
will  be  found  a  useful  and  agreeable  draw- 
ing-room  or  library  guest,  instructive,  and 
often  entertaining. 

The  book  is  in  fact  an  historical  miscel- 
lany,  consisting  of  detached  pieces  of  history, 
too  detailed  for  general  history,  yet  too  short, 
or  relating  to  events  of  importance  too  limit* 
ed,  to  form  a  separate  work ;  of  essays  upon 
historical  antiquities  ;  of  inquiries  into  single, 
curious,  or  obscure  points,  or  facts ;  of  philo- 
sophic views  of  periods  of  history  ;  of  collec- 
tions of  facts,  or  what  the  Grermans  call  con- 
tributions (Beytrdge)  relative  fo  particular 
subjects,  and  the  like,  by  divers  autborSf 
mostly  historians  of  German,  if  not  Eu- 
ropean, celebrity.  Thus,  though  there  are 
few  persons  who  would  or  could  readthroogh 
all  the  seven  voluntes  that  have  now  appear- 
ed, there  are  probably  still  fewer  who  would 
not,  upon  dipping  into  them,  find  profitable 
amusement  or  desirable  information. 

A  detailed  account — an  analysis  would  be 
impossible— of  the  whole  unconnected,  though 
not  heterogeneous,  mass  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  we  will,  as  explanatory  of  the 
editor's  plan,  state  the  contents  of  the  last 
two  volumes,  and  add  an  extract  or  two  from 
one  of  the  most  amusing  articles* 

The  Taschenhuch,  for  1835,  though  of  con. 
siderable  thickness,  contains  only  three  pa- 
pers. The  first  of  these  is  entitled,  Jtfi^«fi 
WuUentoeber  von  Lubeck^  oder  die  Burger^ 
mei^ter-Fehde,  (George  Wullenweber  of  Lu- 
beck,  or  the  Mayor's  Feud,)  and  is  a  circum- 
stantial narrative,  by  F.  W.  Barthold,  of  one 
of  the  many  popular  rebellions  to  whksh,  in 
Grermany,  the  Reformation  gave  rise.  The 
peculiarities  attracting  the  historiao's  notice 
to  this  individual  war  are,  tliat,  breaking  out 
in  the  Free  Imperial  Hanse  Town,  Lubeck, 
the  flames  caught  the  kingdom  of  Denmark* 
— that,  originating  in  the  Hanse  Town,  in 
the  resistance  of  a  Protestant  democracy  to 
the  intolerance  of  a  Catholic  pnestho<ii,  it 
produced,  in  the  monarchy,  municipal  resist- 
ance to  a  Protestant  king,  and  a  passionate 
popular  desire  for  the  restoration  of  a  Catho- 
lic sovereign,  whose  name  is  usually  associ- 
ated with  ideas  of  cruelty,  tyranny,  and  blood- 
shed, but  whom  we  find  sumamed  the  Peo- 
ple's Friend  ;  a  designation  under  which  it 
IS  difficult  to  recogrjize  Christian  II.  of  Den- 
mark, best  known  as  the  usurper  of  Sweden, 
and  the  enemy  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  The 
second  paper  is  an  essay,  by  J-  Voight,  illus- 
trated by  facts,  extracts,  and  original  letters, 
upon  the  mode  of  life  and  habits  of  princes 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  invaluable  to  the 
writer  of  hbtoric  novels  ;  and  the  third  ia  a 
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similar  esaaj^  similarly  illustrated,  or  nearly 
so,  upon  the  mode  of  life  and  social  coniiitioo 
of  heathen  Iceland,  by  Dr.  H.  Leo,  an  emi- 
nent historian. 

The  Taschenbuch  for  1836  divides  a 
smaller  number  of  pages  amongst  a  greater 
yariety  of  subjects.  The  first  article  is  enti- 
tled, Die  Schlacht  van  DetUsck^Wagram, 
(The  Battle  of  Wagram,)  and  is  an  account 
of  that  great  defeat  of  the  Austrians,  with  its 
immediate  antecedents,  by  K.  A.  Vamhagen 
von  Bnse,  a  northern  German,  it  should 
seem,  who,  excited  by  the  victory  of  Aspern, 
hastened  to  obey  the  imperial  summons  to 
take  part  in  the  contest  of  the  German  em- 
pire against  French  thirst  of  conquest.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  adding  that  the  description  of 
an  eye-witness  gives  interesting  details  rather 
than  the  enlarged  views  of  an  enlightened 
strategist  or  statesman. 

The  second.  The  Marriage  of  William  of 
Orange  with  Anne  of  Saxony,  by  K,  W. 
Bdttiger,  is  a  dissertation  on  the  conjugal 
dissensions  of  this  hi^h-bom  pair.  It  gives 
some  amusing  particulars  preceding  the 
union  of  the  Dutch  prince  with  the  wealthy 
Saxon  princess,  but  leaves  unsolved  the  main 
question,  that  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  William's  conduct,  though  admitting  the 
vices  to  which  Anne  in  her  forlomness  and 
distress  finally  abandoned  herself.  The  most 
remarkable  points  brought  forward  are,  that 
all  the  obstacles  to  the  marriage  turned  upon 
the  Catholicism  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
that  wise  and  steady  antagonist  of  Philip  the 
Second's  bigotry,  and  the  fears  of  Anne's 
relations  lest  he  should  lure  her  from  the 
Protestant  faith  ;  that  when  the  Electress  of 
Saxony  requested  him  not  to  interfere  with 
her  niece's  religious  opinions,  he,  William 
the  Taciturn,  of  whom  we  think  only  as  the 
grave  statesman  and  warrior,  absorbed  in  an 
arduous  struggle  for  political  nd  religious 
liberty,  answered,  that  <<  he  should  not  trouble 
her  with  such  melancholy  things,  but  would 
have  her  read,  instead  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Amadis  de  Gaul  and  the  like  entertaining 
books  that  treat  de  amore ;  and,  instead  of 
her  knitting  and  sewing,  learn  to  dance  a 
galliard  and  the  like  courtlinesses,  such  as 
were  usual  in  the  country,  (meaning  of 
course  the  court  at  Brussels,)  and  seemly." 
Thirdly,  that  when  William  had  become  the 
great  champion  of  Protestantism,  his  Protest- 
ant wife  turned  Catholic ;  and  finally,  that 
this  champion,  this  martyr  of  a  strict  religious 
creed,  besides  annoying  his  princess  with  a 
few  paramours,  married  a  third  wife  during 
the  life  of  Anne,  from  whom  he  separated 
himself,  but  never  was  divorced. 

The  third  paper,  by  our  Lubeck  acquaint- 
ance Barthold,  depicts  the  court  and  cabinet 
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of  Anna  Ivanowna— or  loanowna  as  he 
writes  it— of  Russia,  and  of  this,  intending  to 
take. our  extracts  from  it,  we  shall  say  no 
more  till  we  shall  have  despatched  the  three 
remaining  papers.  They  are  a  comparative 
statement,  by  F.  von  Raumer  himself,  of  the 
financial  administration  of  Prussia  under 
Frederic  William  I.,  Fiederic  II.,  and  Fred- 
eric William  II. ;  a  narrative  by  R.  Roepell, 
of  the  first  war  between  the  French  and 
English  in  the  Bast  Indies,  clearly  showing 
that  our  immense  Indian  empire  was  actually 
forced  upon  us  by  French  ambition  ;  and 
lastly,  an  abstract,  again  by  Raumer,  of  a 
Venetian  Envoy's  report  of  the  negotiations 
between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  carried 
on  at  Nice  under  the  mediation  of  P«pe 
Paul  III. 

We  return  to  the  Czarina.  This  paper  is 
not  a  master-piece,  and,  instead  of  bringing 
out  its  grotesque  figures,  its  glaring  contrasts, 
in  bold  relief,  goes  somewhat  long-windedly 
about  their  delineation.  But  it  is  well  con- 
ceived, and  in  the  true  German  spirit  of  na- 
tionality, as  a  portraiture  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Germanism — ^we  should  probably  have 
said  European  civilization, -^  and  Russian 
nationality.  This  is  the  light  in  which  it  is 
most  interesting ;  and,  although  the  contrast 
between  Anne's  neglected  youth  and  her  sub- 
sequent exaltation  to  the  empire  be  impress- 
ive ;  though  the  obscurity  shrouding  her  con. 
nection  with  her  favorite  Biron, — ^to  whom 
she  married  a  lady  of  her  household,  and  of 
whose  reputed  legitimate  children  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  his  wife,  or  she,  his  imperial 
mistress,  were  the  mother, — is  provocative  of 
curiosity,  it  is  the  seeming  contradiction  of 
virulent  rivalry  amongst  themselves,  blending 
with  a  cordial  coalition  against  the  native 
Russians,  of  the  basest  self-interestedness 
combining  with  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
their  adopted  country,  of  her  foreign  ministers, 
generals,  and  favorites,  that  forcibly  arrests 
our  attention  in  this  sketch.  We  should  like 
to  extract  the  account  of  the  arts  of  the  Grer- 
man  chancellor,  Ostermann,  who,  avoiding 
collision  with  the  omnipotent  favorite  by  pre- 
tending illness,  retained  his  ofiice  and  his 
influence,  without  crossing  his  own  threshold, 
and  sent  his  decisions  upon  important  state 
afiairs  from  his  pseudo-sick-room  ;  to  exhibit 
Munnich  despotically  and  successfully  con- 
ducting  two  wars,  whilst  apparently  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin  from  Biron's  enmity;  and  dis- 
play the  capricious  tyranny  of  the  upstart 
favorite  himself,  more  resembling  adventures 
in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  than 
the  sober  incidents  oC  European  life.  But 
our  limits  rend«r  this,  which  would  require 
long  extracfs,  impossible  ;  and  we  will  there* 
fore  take  a  shorter  subject  from  this  picture 
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of  the  court  and  cabinet  of  Petersburg ;  to 
wit,  the  intrigues  that  surrounded  the  death- 
bed of  Anna  Ivauowna.  She  was  a  childless 
widow,  and  in  her  selection  of  a  successor 
had  passed  by  her  natural  heiress,  her  niece 
Anne,  the  only  child  of  her  elder  sister,  to  fix 
upon  that  niece's  new-born  son  ;  and  the  in- 
trigues in  question  regarded  the  nomination 
of  a  regent  during  the  infant  autocrat's  long 
minority.  When  the  Czarina  was  suddenly 
seized  with  her  last  illness,  we  are  told  that — 

•*  Biron,  fearing  the  worst,  a  prey  to  stormy 
anxieties,  quitted  the  inner  apartments,  and 
sent  his  son  with  the  threatening  intelligence 
to  the  Princess  Anne,  who,  being  herself  un- 
well and  very  capricious,  referred  him  to  her 
lady  of  honor  and  confidante,  the  Frdulein 
(unmarried  noble  lady)  von  Mengden.  Bi- 
ron next  summoned  the  two  cabinet  ministers, 
Czerkaskoi  and  Bestuchew,  the  grand  Mare- 
chal  de  la  Cour,*  Lowenwolde,  together  with 
Miinnich,  who,  since  bis  return  from  the 
Turkish  war  had,  better  than  before,  con- 
cealed his  obstinate  self-will  under  a  show  of 
flattering  attention  to  the  favorite.  .  .  . 
To  the  two  last  named,  Biron,  with  tears  and 
lamentations,  revealed  the  dangerous  state  of 
the  Empress,  and  his  fears  for  the  future. 
....  He  observed  that  it  was  essential- 
ly  important  to  entrust  the  government  to 
experienced,  strong,  and  resolute  hands ;  that 
the  character  of  the  Princess  Anne  was  un- 
objectionable;  but  that,  as  regent,  she  would, 
from  natural  affection,  invite  her  father  to 
Russia ;  who,  whimsical  and  obstinate  and  at 
variance  with  his  own  subjects,  would  most 
injuriously  mislead  his  daughter:  whilst,  if 
the  regency  were  committed  to  the  Princess's 
husband,  the  Prince  of  Brunswick,  the  nox- 
ious influence  of  the  court  of  Vienna  was 
unavoidable.    .    .    . 

"  Czerkaskoi,  entering  into  the  secret  wish- 
es of  the  duke,  (Anna  had  made  Biron  duke 
of  Courland),  declared  that  no  one  was  so 
worthy  of  the  regency  as  he  who  had  so  long 
governed  the  empire  with  equal  zeal  and 
reputation,  and  whose  interests,  as  Duke  of 
Courland,  were  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  weal  of  Russia.  Bestuchew  chimed  in, 
in  the  same  key ;  and  Miinnich,  impelled,  it 
is  said,  by  the  immediate  danger  of  making 
objections,  thought  it  advisable  to  assent. .  . . 
But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Munnich  most  zealously  promote  Biron's 
nomination  as  regent.  He  hoped,  once  at 
the  head  of  the  military  force  of  Russia,  to 
nnd  Biron  more  manageable  than  another, 
specially  than  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  as 
the  ladder  for  his  climbing  ambition ;  he 
noped  perhaps,  according  to  Biron's  repeated 
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promises,  to  be  hetman  of  little  Russia.  Be- 
sides, the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Anti- 
Russian  system,  and  the  common  interest  of 
the  foreign  authorities,  whose  very  lives  were 
threatened  upon  every  change  of  govern- 
ment, required  that  the  duke  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
empire.  Should  the  change  of  reign  burst  a 
single  link  of  the  chain  that  held  down  the 
Russians'  hatred  of  foreigners,  they  must  all 
perish.    .    .    . 

*' Count  L5wenwolde  hastened  to  Oster- 
mann,  who  for  five  years  had  not  appeared  at 
court.  Biron  repaired  to  the  sick-room  of 
the  empress.  (He  or  his  wife  remained  con- 
stantly on  guard  there.)  .  .  .  Ostermami 
was  startled  when  Iidwenwolde  acquainted 
him  with  the  instant  urgency  of  affairs ;  but, 
upon  the  same  grounds  with  Miinnich,  as- 
sented to  Biron's  appointment  as  regent." 

Biron  now  affected  a  modest  reluctance, 
which  was  of  course  overruled  without  much 
real  difficulty. 

**  Early  next  morning,  MUnnich  and  the 
rest  of  Biron's  chamber,  demanding  an  audi- 
ence of  the  empress.  The  lord  high  cham- 
berlain (Biron)  announced  them,  and  dis- 
creetly withdrew  to  the  ante-chamber.  After 
duly  expressing  their  grief  at  the  condition 
of  the  imperial  invalid,  they  read  her  the 
manifesto -they  had  prepared  respecting  the 
announcenoent  of  Ivan  (the  new-born  babe) 
as  heir,  and  presented  it  for  iier  signature ; 
whereupon  Miinnich  entreated  the  empress 
to  name  Biron  regent.  The  invalid  gave  no 
answer,  but  seemed  exhausted  and  depressed, 
when  the  lord  high  chamberlain  re- entered 
the  room.  She  said  *  I  have  signed  that  oath 
with  a  trembling  hand ;  I  did  not  so  subscribe 
the  declaration  of  war  against  the  Porte.' 
She  observed  that  she  had  inadequately  re- 
warded the  long  services  of  her  friend,  and 
intimated  that  Munnich  had  recalled  a 
thought  that  had  been  in  her  mind  during  the 
past  night.    .    .    . 

"  Two  days  after  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  infant  Grand-Duke  had  been  taken,  the 
aged  and  infirm  Ostermann  was  carried  in 
an  armchair  to  the  bedside  of  the  empress, 
whose  face  he  had  not  seen  for  five  years. 
He  drew  out  a  paper,  and  asked  if  he  might 
read  to  her  her  last  will ;  Anna,  who  still 
would  not  hear  of  impending  death,  who  had 
reluctantly  yielded  even  so  far  as  to  admit 
the  chancellor,  that  monitor  of  life's  transi- 
toriness,  who  had  already  stood  beside  the 
deathbed  of  three  sovereigns,*  rejoined  dis- 
turbedly,  *  Who  has  drawn  up  m)^  last  will  V 
when  Ostermann,  raisii^  himself  up  in  hb 
armshair,  answered  in  Russian,  with  a  low 
bow,  •  I,  your  faithful  slave.'  Then  soothing 
the  agitated  empress  with  explanations,  he 
read  his  paper.  When  he  came  to  the  arti- 
cle that  said,  *  The  Duke  of  Courland  shall 
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be  regent  during  the  sixteen  jotn  of  the  em- 
perors minority;'  she,  in  Kussaant  and  in 
seeming  surprise*  asked  Biron  who  was  then 
entering  the  room*  *Needst  thou  that  V  and 
took  the  paper  in  her  hand,  as  if  to  sign  it 
Upon  his  miplorin^  her  to  spare  herself  and 
him  the  pain  of  signing  her  last  wilU  she 
placed  the  document  under  her  pillow,  and 
dismissed  the  assembly  in  uncertainty  as  to 
her  determination." 

Biron  next  endeavored  to  gain  the  slighted 
mother  of  the  baby.heir  to  his  interest. 

•*  She  evaded  his  request  to  interfere,  by 
the  vague  assurance  that  she  would  conform 
to  the  empress's  pleasure,  but  not  disturb  the 
invalid  by  again  reminding  her  of  death. 
.  .  .  Despairing  of  the  princess's  co-ope- 
ration, Biron  urged  the  presentation  of  a  pe- 
tition, signed  by  the  most  considerable  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet.  Upon  receiving  it,  the 
empress,  clearly  foreboding  that  Biron  was 
preparing  his  own  overthrow,  summoned  the 
chancellor  to  court.  Not  until  the  second 
invitation,  did  Osterman  re-appear  in  his 
armchair.  Anna  drew  the  paper  from  under 
her  pillow,  signed  it,  and  bade  Ostermann 
inform  the  petitioners  that  their  request  was 
granted.  The  chancellor  then  enclosed  the 
document  in  a  cover,  and  sealed  it  up  beside 
the  bed  of  the  dying  autocratix ;  who  handed 
it  to  the  lady  von  Uschakow,  to  be  by  her 
locked  up  in  the  imperial  jewel-chest,  that 
stood  at  the  bed's  head." 

And  thus  was  the  low-born  Biron,  not 
ccmtent  with  his  duchy  of  Conrland,  made 
regent  of  all  the  Russias,  until  he  wos,  more 
cleverly  than  honorably,  ousted  by  Mfinnich, 
who  tranrferred  the  regency  to  the  princess 
Anne  and  her  husband,  in  order  to  be  vice- 
roy over  them  ;  but,  ere  long,  to  be  in  his 
turn  ousted,  together  with  the  infant  Czar 
Ivan,  his  parents,  and  the  whole  of  that 
branch  of  the  imperial  house  of  Romanow, 
by  the  conspiracy  that  suddenly  elevated 
Elizabeth  Petrowna  to  the  throne  of  her 
father,  Peter  the  Great* 


Abt.    X.  —  Invasions   des    Sarrazins    en 
France^  et  de  France  en  Savoie,  en  PU- 
mont  et  dans  la  Suisse^  par  M.  Reinaud, 
Membre  de  I'lnedtut,  dsc.     8vo.     Paris, 
1836. 
The  wars  between  the  Saracens  and  the 
Franks  in  the  West  form  an  extremely  in- 
teresting chapter  of  middle-age  history,  and 
one  which  hitherto  has  been  but  imperfectly 
known.     Those  invasions,  indeed,  took  place 
at  a  period  which,  in  the  annals  that  remain, 
is  wrapped  up  in  great  obscurity ;  it  was  a 


period  of  revolution,  a  period  sometimes  of 
anarchy,  and  always  of  violence ;  but  it  was 
the  period  when  were  laid  the  foundations  of 
most  of  the  institutions  of  the  western  part  of 
the  continent,  the  ground-work  of  its  poiiti. 
cal  divisions,  and  of  its  science  and  its  litera- 
ture for  some  ages  after.  It  was  an  age 
which  in  aftertimes  gained  a  larger  place  in 
the  pages  of  the  poet  than  in  those  of  the 
historian,  and  to  it  we  owe  the  plot  of  the  ro- 
mance  of  the  Lorrains,  and  of  the  vastly 
extensive  Carlovingian  cycle.  M.  Reinaud 
has  sough!  to  supply  the  deficienoes  of  the 
Christian  historians  of  this  period,  by  con- 
fronting them  with  the  writings  of  the  Ara- 
bians ;  and,  aided  in  the  research  by  his  pro. 
found  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language, 
and  his  position  as  Keeper  of  die  Oriental 
Manuscripts  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris, 
he  has  certainly  made  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  volume,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  historian  for  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  the  dark  period  of  ^ich  we 
have  been  speaking,  and  to  the  lover  ot  mid- 
dle-age literature,  as  an  invaluable  compan- 
ion to  the  earlier  romances  which  were 
founded  upon  the  invasions  of  the  Western 
Saracens  in  France. 

The  turbulent  state,  and  consequent  help- 
lessness, in  which  France  found  itself  at  the 
commencement  and  during  much  of  the 
continuance  of  the  Hispano- Arabian  inva- 
sions, has  been  vividly  pictured  to  us  in  the 
romance  of  Garin  as  edited  by  M.  Paulin 
Paris,  of  which  we  have  given  an  abstract  in 
a  former  volume.*  It  was  early  in  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  dynasty  of  Clevis  was  ftJl- 
ing  beneath  the  vigorous  usurpation  of  the 
rnaires  of  the  palace,  that  the  Arabs,  who 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  Spain  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  were  first 
perceived  on  the  borders  of  France.  The 
part  which  was  first  exposed  to  their  attacks 
(Languedoc  and  Provence)  was  governed 
by  Ekides,  Duke  of  Aquttaine,  who,  himself 
allied  to  the  blood  of  Clovis,  looked  with  sus- 
picion and  jealousy  on  the  rising  power  of 
the  usurping  family,  and  was  himself  as  fear- 
ful  of  seeking  the  assistance  of  the  then  ru- 
ler of  the  Franks,  as  the  latter  was  bact. 
ward  in  aiding  one  whom  he  knew  to  be  op- 
posed to  his  power.  The  Saracens,  whose 
horses  gave  them  an  advantage  similar  to 
that  which  the  Danes,  in  their  predatory  in- 
vasions of  England,  derived  from  their  ships, 
spread  fear  and  consternation  by  the  quick- 
ness and  suddenness  of  their  motions ;  but, 
in  fair  battle,  they  generally  yielded  to  the 
heavy  firmness  of  weir  opponents ;  and  the 
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Christians^  though  terribly  harassed  by  the 
cruel  devastations  of  the  infidels,  were  from 
time  to  time  saved  from  entire  subjugation  by 
an  opportune,  and,  for  the  time,  decisive  vie 
tory.  It  was  thus  that,  in  721,  the  expedi- 
tion  of  Alsamah,  who  had  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  marching  victoriously  through  Europe 
to  Constantinople,  was  disconcerted  before 
Toulouse  by  the  arms  of  Eudes. 

In  724,  a  new  invasion,  much  more  terri- 
ble  and  destructive  than  any  which  had  pre- 
ceded  it,  was  conducted  by  Ambissa,  the 
governor  of  Spain.  This  chieftain  was  slain, 
and  the  invasion  withheld  for  a  moment,  but 
new  bands  of  Arabs  arrived  to  restore  cour- 
age to  their  companions ;  the  whole  of  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Rh6ne  was  overrun  ; 
the  barbarians  penetrated  into  Dauphin6  and 
Burgundy;  and  Vienne,  Lyons,  M&^on, 
Ch&lons,  Beaune,  Autun,  and  other  impor- 
tant towns,  experienced  the  extremity  of  their 
ferocity,  Their  depredations  continued  for 
some  years  almost  undisturbed  till  about  the 
spring  of  732,  when  Abd-alrahman  arrived 
with  a  new  army  from  Spain,  resolved  upop 
the  entire  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks,  and  destroying  every  thing  on  his 

'  route.  Bordeaux  and  Poitiers  were  sacked  by 
the  Infidels,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  sul> 
jecting  Tours  to  a  similar  fate,  when  Charles 
Martel,  who,  at  the  solicitation  of  Eudes  had 
withdrawn  his  troops  from  the  shores  of  tlie 
Danube,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Ocean,  made  his 
appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
Eight  days  afler  was  fought  the  memorable 
battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Christianity 

'  in  the  West,  and  which  gained  for  the  con- 
queror the  title  by  which  he  is  best  known. 

*«An  Arabian  author  tells  us  that,  at  the 
approach  of  Charles,  Abd-alrahman  was 
alarmed  at  the  looseness  of  discipline  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  riches  that 
his  soldiers  dragged  after  them,  had  crept 
into  their  ranks,  and  that  for  an  instant  he 
*  conceived  the  idea  of  inducing  them  to  aban- 
don a  part  of  their  booty.  He  feared  lest,  in 
the  moment  of  action,  the  goods  which  they 
had  acquired  by  so  many  fatigues  and  by  so 
much  excess  would  be  an  impediment ;  but 
still  he  was  unwilling,  in  so  critical  a  mo- 
ment, to  raise  discontent  amongst  his  troops, 
and  he  rested  his  hopes  on  their  bravery  and 
on  his  own  eood  fortune.  This  weakness, 
adds  the  author,  was  soon  followed  by  the 
most  fatal  results. 

*•  The  same  author  relates  that,  in  the  very 
presence  of  Charles,  the  Mussulmans  threw 
themselves  upon  the  city  of  Tours,  and  that, 
like  raging  tigers,  they  glutted  themselves 
with  blood  and  pillage ;  which  doubtless,  he 
adds,  irritated  God  against  them,  and  occa- 
sioned the  disaster  which  followed.  The 
Christian  writers,  whose  relation,  it  is  tru^  is 
very  defective,  make  no  mention  of  the  tak- 


ing  of  Tours,  and  suppose  that  the  treasure 
of  St.  Martin  remained  untouched ;  whence 
we  may  conclude  that  the  suburt>s  alone  were 
for  a  moment  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
barbarians. 

**  At  length,  after  eight  days  passed  in  mu^ 
tual  observation,  and  after  some  slight  skir* 
mishes,  the  two  armies  prepared  for  a  general 
action.  The  Arabian  account  already  cited 
^ives  us  to  understand  that  the  battle  took 
place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tours,  and  this 
IS  the  opinion  adopted  by  Roderic  Ximenes» 
who  follows  generally  the  relations  of  the 
Arabians.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the 
French  chronicles,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  Abbey  of  Moissac,  which  is  a  contempo- 
rary compilation,  affirm  that  it  was  fought 
near  Poitiers,  or  even  in  the  suburbs  of  that 
city.  We  may  reconcile  the  two  statements 
by  supposing  that  the  first  encounter  of  the 
two  armies  occurred  at  the  gates  of  Tours, 
whose  suburbs  had  been  already  plundered ; 
and  that  during  the  engagement  the  Saracens 
lost  ground,  so  that  their  ruin  was  completed 
under  the  walls  of  Poitiers. 

"  It  was  then,  according  to  some  authorst 
the  month  of  October,  of  the  year  732.  The 
Saracens  began  the  battle  by  a  charge  of 
their  whole  cavalry.  The  French  were  sup- 
ported by  the  memory  of  their  former  vic- 
tories, and  by  the  presence  of  Charles  Martel, 
who  was  hiinsebr  on  the  spot  wherever  the 
danger  was  most  imminent.  In  vain  the  Sa- 
racens, by  the  quickness  of  their  motions, 
tried  to  throw  disorder  into  their  ranks ;  the 
Christians,  heavy  armed,  and,  accordine  to 
the  expression  of  a  contemporary  writer,  like 
a  wall,  or  a  mass  of  ice  which  no  effort  can 
break,  saw  their  most  impetuous  attacks  re» 
pulsed  by  their  firmness.  The  combat  lasted 
the  whole  day,  and  night  alone  separated  the 
two  armies.  On  the  morrow,  the  action  re- 
commenced. The  Mussulman  warriors, 
athirst  for  blood,  and  unaccustomed  to  such  a 
resistance,  redoubled  their  efforts.  Suddenly 
their  camp  was  attacked  by  a  detachment  of 
the  Christians,  led  probably  by  the  duke  of 
Aauitaine.  At  this  intelligence,  the  Saracens 
lett  their  ranks  to  fly  to  the  defence  of  their 
plunder.  In  vain  Abd-alrahman  endeavored 
to  establish  order ;  his  efforts  were  useless  ;he 
was  himself  pierced  by  an  arrow  and  fell. 
From  this  moment  the  disorder  was  fearful 
among  the  Saracens;  they  succeeded  in 
saving  their  camp,  but  a  great  part  of  their 
army  was  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 

"*  As  it  was  again  night,  Charles  prepared 
for  a  renewal  of^the  combat  on  the  morrow : 
but  the  Saracens,  who  had  entered  I*  ranee 
with  the  intention  of  subduing  it,  and  who 
now  saw  themselves  entirely  defeated  in  their 
object,  Judged  it  useless  to  try  again  the  for- 
tune of  battle.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
night,  theysoueht  in  all  naste  the  road  to  the 
Pyrenees ;  and  such  was  their  precipitation, 
that  they  waited  neither  to  strike  their  tents 
nor  to  secure  their  booty.  In  the  morning, 
Charles  presented  himself  with  his  army  to 
renew  the  combat ;  but,  beinff  informed  of 
what  had  happened,  he  seizea  upon  the  < 
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my's  camp,  and  distributed  amongst  his  sol- 
diers  the  nches  which  were  there  piled  toge- 
ther."—pp.  43—47. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  battle 
saved  Christianity  in  the  West.  Its  import- 
ance is  acknowledged  equally  by  Christian 
and  Arabian  writers ;  the  former  declare  that 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  of 
the  Saracens  were  slain  in  the  engagement ; 
the  latter  call  the  place  the  Favemeni  of 
iht  Martyrs,  (  !(\^!  ^>fj  ),  and  assert 
that  one  may  still  hear  the  noise  which  the 
angels  of  heaven  make  in  so  holy  a  place,  to 
invite  the  faithful  to  their  prayers. 

Still  the  ambition  of  the  Spanish  Arabs 
was  not  broken.  New  invasions  were 
planned  and  executed.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, before  Narbonne,  they  received  an- 
other check  from  the  arms  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  who  was  now  inaster  of  the  kingdom  of 
of  Eudes.  But  they  long  held  possession  of 
Narbonne,  and  were  thus  virtually  masters 
of  the  surrounding  districts.  The  divisions 
and  dissensions  which  broke  out  among  the 
Arabs  themselves  in  Spain,  and  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  remains  of  the  Groths,  who  had 
established  themselves  in  the  mountains,  con- 
tributed  not  a  little  to  the  salvation  of 
France.  In  759>  Narbonne  was  recovered 
by  the  Christians,  and  the  kingdom  of  Pepin 
was  purged  of  the  barbarians  who  had  so 
long  harassed  it. 

Under  Charlemagne,  things  took  a  new  turn, 
and  the  Franks  became  the  invaders.  One 
party  of  Saracens  had  invited  the  emperor 
to  cross .  the  Pyrenees  and  aid  them  against 
their  opponents.  He  did  so,  but  found  by  no 
means  the  encouragement  he  had  been  led 
to  expect.  He  took  by  force  Pampeluna, 
and  is  said  also  to  have  taken  Saragossa. 
But  news  suddenly  arrived,  announcing  the 
renewed  hostility  of  the  Saxons.  Charles  has- 
tened to  France.  But,  in  passing  the  Pyrenees, 
his  rear-guard  was  attacked  in  the  valley  of 
Roncevaux,  by  the  Christians  of  the  moun- 
tains,  who  looked  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
Franks  as  an  attempt  upon  their  own  liber- 
ties  ;  they  were  perhaps  aided  by  the  Sara- 
cens, and  many  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Prankish  warriors  were  slain.  Among 
them,  we  are  told,  was  Roland.  This  was 
that  disastrous  battle  of  Roncevaux  which  has 
been  so  of^en  sung  by  bards  and  minstrels. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century, 
France  experienced  a  new  and  formidable 
incursion  from  the  Arabs  of  the  Peninsula ; 
they  were  partially  successful,  and  the  rich 
spoils  which  they  took  were  employed  in 
finishing  of  a  mosque,  which  now  forms  the 
cathedral  of  Cordova.  It  la  said  by  some 
Arabian  writers,  that  the  foundations  of  this 
new  part  of  the  mosque  were  laid  in  earth 
which  had  been  brought  firom  Gallicia  and 
and  Languedoc,  conquered  territories,  on  the 
backs  of  Christian  captives. 

The  Saracens,  however,  made  no  perma- 
nent conquest.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
losing  ground ;  and,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
ninth  century,  the  Franks  besieged  and  took 
Barcelona,  which  had  remained  ninety  years 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans.  But  under 
the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  the  Saracens 
again  entered  France  both  by  sea  and  by 
land,  and  ended  by  establishing  themselves 
in  Provence. 

We  have  thus  reached  the  middle  of  M. 
Reinaud's  history.  In  his  "  third  part,"  he 
relates  to  us  how,  after  their  establishment  in 
Provence,  the  Saracens  made  extensive  and 
destructive  excursions  into  Savoy,  into  Pied- 
mont,  and  into  Switzerland.  Ihe  former  of 
these  countries  was  then  called  Maurienne, 
and  it  is  the  tradition  of  the  wars  during  this 
latter  occupation  of  France  by  the  Saracens 
that  ^has  formed  the  ground- work  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  poem  of  "  Garin  le  Lohe- 
rain."  About  960,  the  Mussulmans  were 
driven  from  Mount  St.  Bernard  ;  five  years 
after  they  were  ejected  from  the  diocese  of 
Grenoble  and  the  valley  of  Graisivaudan. 
From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  century,  we 
hear  of  nothing  but  the  successes  of  the 
Christians.  France  was  freed  from  the 
Saracens  who  had  so  long  ravaged  its  fairest 
provinces,  and  the  divisions  among  the  Arabs 
in  Spain,  and  the  continued  success  which 
crowned  the  efibrts  of  the  remains  of  the 
older  population  of  the  Peninsula,  delivered 
it  from  the  fear  of  future  invasions. 

The  fourth  part  of  M.  Reinaud's  book,  on 
which  we  shall  not  at  present  enter,  is  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  general 
character  of  the  Saracen  invasions,  and  of 
their  influence  on  the  manners,  condition, 
and  literature  of  the  Franks. 
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NETHERLANDS. 

A  Commencement  has  been  made  of  a 
Collection  of  inedited  Belgian  Chronicles,  un- 
dertaken by  order  of  the  government.  The 
first  volume,  which  has  appeared,  contains  the 
Chronicle  in  verse  of  Jean  van  Ueeln,  or  Nar- 
rative of  the  Battle  of  Woeringen,  edited  by  J. 
F.  Willems,  of  the  Academy  of  Brussels.  It 
forms  a  4to.  volume  of  86  sheets. 

There  has  also  appeared  at  Brussels  "  Le 
Idvre  de  Baudoyn,  Conte  de  Flandre ;  suivi 
de  fragments  du  roman  de  Transignyes," 
edited  By  C.  P.  Serrure  and  A.  Voisin,  an  8vo. 
volume,  with  20  wood-cuts. 

At  Ghent  has  been  printed  **  Theophilus, 

fedicht  der  14e  eeuw,  gevolgd  door  drie  an- 
ere  godichten  van  het  zelfde  tydvak,"  8vo. 


FRANCE. 

M.  Henri  Ternaux,  whose  collections  con- 
cerning and  knowledge  of  the  early  history 
and  literature  of  Spain  and  America  are  well 
known,  and  who  has  lately  published  a  bibli- 
ographical catalogue  of  works  relating  to 
America,  from  its  first  discovery  to  the  year 
1700,  is  now  publishing  a  series  of  French 
translations  of  the  earlier  works  on  America. 
Three  volumes  are  just  published,  containing 
the  Narration  of  Nicholas  Federmann  of  Ulm, 
from  the  edition  of  1557 ;  the  history  of  the 

Srovince  of  Santa-Cruz  (Brasil)  by  Pedro  de 
lagalhanes  de  Gandavo,  from  the  tisbon 
edition  of  1576 ;  and  the  relation  of  Hans 
Staden,  of  Homburg  in  Hesse,  from  the  Ger- 
man edition  of  1557.  Three  other  volumes 
are  in  the  press,  which  will  contain  the  His- 
tory of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  and  Cuzco,  by 
F.  Xeres,  the  Secretary  of  Pizarro ;  the  Voy- 


age  of  Ulrich  Schraidel  of  Straubing  to 
Brazil  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  and  the  Ex- 
pedition of  Don  Alvar  Nunez  Cabe^a  de 
vaca,  from  the  edition  of  1556,  printed  at 
Valladolid. 

A  new  daily  newspaper  has  been  lately  es- 
tablished at  Paris,  entitled  Le  Monde,  whose 
professed  obiect  is  to  unite  the  literature  and 
politics  of  all  countries,  and  accordingly  the 
scholars  and  politicians  of  different  countries 
have  been  invited  to  contribute  to  its  columns. 
It  has  obtained  the  names  of  some  very  dis* 
tinguished  German  scholars. 

M.  Paulin  Paris  has  published,  in  8vo.,  the 
first  volume  of  his  Catalogue  of  the  French 
Manuscripts  of  the  Bibliotb^que  du  Roi.  It 
includes  the  MSS.  in  large  folio,  and  con- 
tains a  very  detailed  and  interesting  account 
of  the  history  and  contents  (^each  volume. 

M.  Silvestre  has  in  the  press  a  volume  of 
collections  on  the  curious  legendary  voyages 
of  St.  Brandan.  It  will  contain  v^ry  early 
Latin  and  English  poems  on  the  adventures 
of  the  Saint,  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright, 
an  Anglo-Norman  poem,  edited  by  M.  Fran- 
cisque  Michel,  and  two  early  poems  on  the 
same  subject  in  different  German  dialects, 
edited  by  Dr.  Haupt 

M.  Raoul-Rochette  is  engaged  upon  **  Re- 
cherches  sur  la  Peinture  des  Grrecs  et  des  Ro- 
mains,"  which  will  be  illustrated  with  color- 
ed plates. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  "  L'Empire,  en  diz 
Ans  sous  Napoleon,  par  un  ancien  Chambel- 
Ian,"  are  just  published.  Two  more  will 
complete  the  work,  which  is  intended  by  the 
author  rather  to  present  a  faithful  picture  of 
society  and  the  court  under  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  manners  of  the  remark- 
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able  epoch  from  1804  to  1814*  than  to  pro- 
duce a  political  book,  or  to  relate  what  has 
been  already  so  otlen  related. 

M.  Merle  d'Aubigiiy  has  produced  the  first 
volume  of  a  well- written  "Histoire  de  la  Re- 
formation au  16me  Sidcle."  It  is  chiefly  oc-» 
cupied  with  a  biography  of  Luther,  which  is 
brought  down  to  the  year  1518. 

A  work  has  been  commenced  with  the  title 
of  ••  Histoire  et  Description  des  principales 
Villes  de  TEurope,  edited  by  Nisard,  and 
written  by  Chateaubriand,  Villemain,  St. 
Marc  Gimrdin,  Auff.  and  Am.  Thierry, 
Nodier,  Letronne,  Delecluse,  Pichot,  Chaslcs, 
dec.  This  work,  elegantly  printed  and  ac- 
companied with  steel  engravrngs  and  wood- 
cuts, will  be  published  in  250  numbers,  form- 
iag  12  vols.  4to. 

Madame  Dudevant,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent, if  not  the  most  moral  of  the  French 
novelists,  has  obtained  a  divorce  from  her 
husband,  to  whom,  however,  she  is  obliged  to 
pay  an  annuity  of  5000  francs ;  and  she  is  au- 
thorised to  educate  her  children  herself.  She 
will  now  probably  cease  to  write  against 
marriage. 

At  the  public  meeting  in  August  last  of  the 
Royal  Accademy  of  Inscriptions  and  Litera- 
ture, in  Paris,  the  annual  numismatic  prize 
founded  by  M.  Allier  d'Hauteroche,  was  ad- 
judged to  M.  Streber,  keeper  of  the  cabinet 
of  coins  of  the  Kin^  of  Bavaria.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  first  abjudication  of  the  three  hono- 
rary medals,  of  the  value  of  500  francs  each, 
given  by  the  government  for  distinguished 
performances  relative  to  domestic  antiquities. 
They  were  awarded  to  M.  Saulez  for  his  Nu- 
nusmatic  History  of  Metz ;  to  M.  Pricuz  for  a 
d^ription  of  the  Roman  monuments  in  the 
now  French  portion  of  North  Africa ;  and  to 
M.  de  la  Saussaye  for  his  ••  Histoire  de  la  So- 
logne  Blessoise,  ^  T^poque  de  la  domination 
Romaine." 

Paul  de  Eock,  a  French  novelist,  to  whoni 
criticism  adjudges  a  very  subordinate  rank  in 
his  own  country,  and  whose  works  arc  chiefly 
read  by  shopmen  and  ladies"  maids,  has 
lately  tleen  brought  into  a  court  of  justice  by 
Barba,  the  bookseller,  who  had  purchased  of 
him  the  copyright  of  his  detached  works,  be- 
cause he  has  sold  to  another  bookseller  the 
right  to  publish  them  collectively.  The  court 
awarded  30,000  francs  damages  to  Barba.  A 
Count  d'Orsay,  who  is  well  known  in  the 
fashionable  circles  of  London,  has  thought 
fit  to  appeal  to  the  British  public  in  behalf  of 
M.  de  Kock,  whom  he  is  pleased  to  style  the 
French  Smollet,  in  apparent  expectation  that 
its  liberality  will  bear  him  harmless  for  this 
flagrant  breach  of  common  honesty. 

We  have  mentioned  in  a  former  number 
that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  sold  to  a  joint- 
stock  society  the  copyright,  not  only  of  his 
collective  works  wfaicli  have  alreadybeen  pub- 


lished, but  of  all  that  he  shall  hereafter  write. 
These  consist  of  his  Memoirs,  the  manuscript 
of  which  is  deposited  with  M.  Cahouel,  nota- 
ry of  the  society,  and  which  will  form  10  or 
12  vols.  8vo.;  but  may  be  extended  by  sup- 
plementary matter,  which  the  author  intends 
adding,  to  from  16  to  20.  These  Memoirs 
are  not  to  be  made  public  during  the  life- 
time of  the  author,  without  his  consent.  He 
has  also  engaged  to  furnish  an  historical  work 
in  4  vols.  Svo.,  concerning  the  epoch  of  the 
congr^  of  the  Verona,  and  the  Spanish  war 
in  1823,  which  he  is  to  deliver  not  later  than 
the  year  1840  to  be  then  published. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  no  less  a  sum 
than  five  millions  of  francs  have  been  lost  in 
Paris  since  183u,  by  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
establish  periodical  works.  As  the  booksel- 
lers have  learned  prudence  from  experience, 
they  seldom  have  any  concern  in  such  under- 
takings ;  so  that  this  loss  has  mostly  fallen 
upon  shareholders,  though  it  is  true  that  many 
an  author,  who  hoped  to  secure  the  editorship, 
has  sacrificed  the  whole  of  his  little  property 
in  them. 

The  year  1835  gave  birth  to  177  now  nov- 
els in  France,  and  only  11  of  these  were 
translations.  The  number  of  authors  in  this 
line  amounted  to  144 ;  of  these  40  were  debu- 
tants; 27  were  females — being  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole.  The  most  celebrated 
names  in  the  list  were  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
Balzac,  and  George  Sand.  The  same  year 
brought  forth  2lS  poetical  works,  among 
which  Victor  Hugo's  deserved  particular  dis- 
tinction. The  drama  was  not  less  fertile,  as 
151  new  pieces  were  represented.  Eugene 
Scribe  continued  to  be  the  most  prolific  writer 
in  this  department. 

M.  Gasparin,  minister  of  the  interior,  has 
written  to  Count  Philip  de  Segur,  announcing 
the  intentions  of  the  government  to  appoint 
a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
what  improvements  can  be  made  in  the  legis- 
lative enactments  relative  to  copy-right,  as 
many  artists,  authors,  and  liter  ry  men,  have 
solicited  a  prolongation  of  the  term  fixed  by 
the  existing  laws  for  the  benefit  of  their  fam- 
ilies. Count  de  Segur  is  appointed  president 
of  this  commission,  to  whicn  are  also  nomi- 
nated several  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
France,  and  among  others,  Villemain,  Jay, 
Lamartine,  Viennet,  Renouard,  Victor  Hugo, 
Casimir  Delavigne,  Scribe,  Auber.  M.  Roger 
Collard,  director  of  the  department  for  the 
sciences  in  the  ministry  of  public  instruction, 
and  M.  Cavfe,  director  of  the  department  for 
the  fine  arts  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior, 
will  likewise  take  part  in  this  commission. 

M.  Ancillon,  the  Prussian  minister,  has 
written  to  Count  Mol6,  assuring  him  that 
Prussia  will  second  the  efibrts  of  the  French 
ministry  to  prevent  the  piracy  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  French  press.  This  communica- 
tion has  produced  a  very  agreeable  impres- 
sion  at  Paris. 
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Died  in  Parkii  at  the  end  of  October,  M. 
Raynouard,  the  oldest  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  The  following  extract  from  the 
speech  of  M.  Hase,  president  oi  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Beiles-Letters,  delivered 
at  his  funeral,  enumerates  the  principal  of  his 
works :  •*  Nomiuated  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions  in  1816,  the  author  of  the 
« Templiers'  and  the  *  Etas  de  Blois*  [dramatic 
pieces]  has  shown  us  how  a  superior  mind  can 
combine  the  most  opposite  acquirements. 
Whilst  France  numbered  him  with  pride 
among  her  dramatic  poets,  his  name,  in  what- 
ever part  of  Europe  it  was  uttered,  was  a 
sufficient  eulogy.  A  scholar,  an  historian,  a 
philologist,  an  archeeolo^t,  he  was  assidi  ^us 
m  collecting  and  arranging  the  materials  of 
the  science  which  he  cultivated.  His  •  His- 
toire  du  Droit  municipal  en  France*  may 
serve  as  a  pattern  for  compositions  of  the 
same  kind.  In  his  *  Croix  des  Poesies  origi- 
nales  des  Troubadours'  we  see,  perhaps  belter 
than  in  our  annals,  the  manners,  the  opinions, 
the  customs  of  the  old  times ;  immense  read- 
ing, a  profound  knowledge  of  all  the  idioms 
of  JLatin  Europe,  are  evinced  in  his  •  Lexique 
romane,'  a  work  unfortunately  left  incom- 
plete,— a  work  which  appeared  too  vast  for 
the  streni/th  and  talent  of  a  single  individual, 
but  which,  had  he  been  spared  a  few  years 
longer,  there  was  every  prospect  of  his  nnish- 
ing.  Lastly,  in  composing  his  *  Grammaire 
romane'  he  conceived  that  he  had  discovered 
fixed  forms,  a  complete  mechanism,  constant, 
simple,  and  ingenious  principles,  in  the  lan- 
guage cultivated  of  old  by  the  troubadoura 
and  the  trouverh.'*  We  may  add  to  this  no- 
tice that  M.  Raynouard  has  left  autobiogra- 
phical memoirs,  which  are  expected  to  be 
published  forthwith. 

DENMARK. 

la  a  publication  entitled  **  Laxdaela-Saga, 
sive  Historia  de  rebus  gestis  Laxdaelensium," 
the  learned  Finn  Magnussen  has  just  pre- 
sented us  with  one  of  the  most  important  por- 
tions of  those  northern  Sagas,  which  form  the 
connecting  link  between  the  mythic  and  the 
historic  age,  and  which  refer  to  the  events 
and  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  Icelandic 
republic  from  its  foundation  till  its  decline 
wider  the  dominion  of  the  Norwegian  kings. 

Pastor  S.  S.  Blicher  and  Dr.  C.  M.  Eck- 
bohm  have  announced  from  Copenhagen  and 
Gothenburg  the  publication  of  a  poetic  Union 
Calendar  for  the  three  northern  kingdoms, 
which,  among  other  things,  is  to  contain  an 
annual  survey  of  the  productions  of  the  fine 
arts  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  and 
is  to  appear  alternately  at  Copenhagen  and 
Gothenberg. 

GERMANY. 

The  first  volume  of  a  History  of  the  Counts 
of  Eberstien  in  Swabia,  whose  possessions 
now  belong  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
compiled  by  command  of  the  grand-duke 


Leopold  by  Captain  G.  H.  Krieg  yon  Hoch- 
felden,  has  just  appeared.  The  work  is  ele- 
gantly printed,  ana  accompanied  with  steel, 
plates  and  lithographs,  showing  that  its  illus- 
trious patron  spares  no  expense  to  erect  a  wor- 
thy monument  to  ancestors  and  possessors  of 
the  castle  of  Oberstien,  the  favorite  residence 
*of  the  present  owner. 

Wigand  of  Leipzig  has  commenced  an  il- 
lustrious work  in  parts,  by  the  title  of  ^  Das 
malerische  und  romantische  Deutschland." 
It  will  consist  of  ten  divisions,  comprising 
260  engravings  on  steel :  1.  Saxon  Switzer- 
land, by  A.  von  Trotnlitz ;  2.  Swabia,  by 
Gustav  Schwab;  3.  Franconia,  by  G.  von 
Heeringen ;  4.  Thuringia,  by  L.  Bechstein ; 
5.  The  Harz,  by  W.  Blumenhagen ;  6.  The 
Giant  Mountains,  by  E.  Rnupacn ;  7.  Styria 
and  Tyrol,  by  E.  Herlossohn ;  8.  The  Dan- 
ube,  by  Ed.  Duller ;  9.  The  Rhine,  by  C. 
Simrock;  10.  The  Baltic  and  German  Ocean, 
by  Mohnike  and  Starklo£El 

The  third  volume  of  Fr.  Tiedemann's  Phy- 
siology of  Man  has  made  its  appearance  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Untersuchungen  aber  das 
Nahrungsbedurfniss,  den  Nahrungstrieb,  und 
die  Nahrungsmittel  des  Menschen."  The 
first  volume  of  this  work  was  published  in 
1830,  and  the  second,  which  will  complete  it, 
is  expected  speedily  to  follow  the  third. 

Br^itkopf  and  H&rtel  have  commenced  with 
the  present  year  (1836)  the  publication  of  a 
Polish  Annual  entitled  "  Militele,"  edited  by 
A.  E.  Odyniec,  and  embellished  with  six  en- 
gravings on  steel. 

In  the  several  provincial  towns  of  Bohemia 
there  are  14  and  in  Prague  9  printing-offices, 
the  most  considerable  of  wnich  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Haase  and  Son.  It  employs  4  ma- 
chines, one  of  which  produces  2400  impres- 
sions in  an^our,  12  Stanhope  and  14  ordinary 
presses,  and  124  hands,  to  which  must  be 
added  abont  80  belonging  to  the  type  and 
stereotype  foundry  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment. 

The  celebrated  poet  Ludwig  Uhland  has 
commenced  a  series  illustrative  of  the  north- 
em  traditions,  by  the  title  of  "Sagenforschun- 
ger."  The  first  volume,  comprehending 
"Der  Mvthus  von  Thdr,  nach  nordischen 
Quellen,^'  has  just  appeared  in  an  8vo.  vol. 
ume. 

The  second  volume  of  Professor  Fallmer- 
ayer's  ••Geschichte  der  Halbinsel  Morea, 
wfihrend  des  Mittelalters,"  which  has  just 
appeared,  brings  down  the  history  of  what 
constitutes  modem  Greece  from  the  year 
1250  to  1500. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the  biogra- 
phy of  Schiller  has  been  published  with  the 
title  of"Schiller'sFlucht  von  Stuttgart  und 
Aufenthalt  in  Mannheim  von  1782  bis  1785," 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  M.  Stretcher,  teacher 
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of  Music  at  Vienna,  a  native  of  Stuttgart,  and 
a  partner  in  the  adventures  which  he  des- 
cribes. The  work  is  published  by  his  child- 
ren just  as  it  was  found  among  his  papers, 
and  the  produce  is  destined  for  the  subscrip- 
tion to  the  monumtmt  preparing  to  be  erected 
in  memory  of  Schiller. 

Mr.  Fried r.  Karl  von  Strombeck  has  pub- 
lished the  first  and  second  volumes  of  "  Dars- 
tellungen  nus  einer  Reise  durch  Deutschland 
und  Italien  im  Jahre  1885." 

A  continuation  of  Prince  Puckler-Muskau's 
Travels  has  just  appeared,  with  the  title  of 
**  Semilasso  in  Africa,'*  in  5  vols.,  with  an 
atlas  containing  seven  plates.  It  is  wholly 
occupied  with  Algiers  and  Tunis. 

M.  Kleinschord,  ministerial  councillor  in 
the  department  of  finances  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  has  produced  a  compilation  which, 
if  executed  with  care  and  accuracy,  would 
excite,  we  think,  considerable  interest  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  volume  entitled:  **Gross- 
britanniens  Gesetzgebung  uber  Gewerbo, 
Handel,  und  innerc  Communicationsmittel, 
statistisch  und  staatswirthschafllich  erl&u- 
tert." 

A  translation  of  Longhi's  Art  of  Copper- 
plate Engraving,  bv  K.  Barth,  will  speedily 
De  published  by  Kesselring  of  Hilburghau- 
•en.  The  second  volume  will  compn  hend 
the  translator's  own  views  and  observations, 
especially  upon  engraving  on  steel. 

A  new  work  by  Baron  von  Hammer- 
Purgslall,  entitled  **  Biographische  und  Go- 
m&lde-Saal  der  morgenlandische  Geschichte," 
in  six  volumes,  will  be  published  early  in 
1887  by  Leske,  of  Leipzig  and  Darmstadt. 

The  people  of  OsnabrQck  have  erected  by 
subscription  a  statue  to  their  patriotic  coun- 
try  man  Justus  Mdser,  the  celebrated  Grerman 
writer.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the 
l^ofSeptember  with  due  solemnity.  The 
statue,  of  bronze,  exhibiting  a  strikmg  like- 
ness of  Mdser  in  his  best  years,  was  executed 
by  Friedrich  Drake,  a  young  pupil  of  Ranch's. 
It  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  white  sandstone. 

Dr.  Christian  Ludwig  Stieglitz,  who  died 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1831,  in  his  80th  vear,— 
having  been  bom  December  12th,  175o,— was 
one  of  those  writers  who,  although  not  follow- 
ing architecture  as  a  profession,  have  render- 
ed it  essential  service  by  their  studies.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  very  long  life,  those  of 
Stieglitz  were  mainly  directed  to  this  art, 
contributing  now  towards  its  history,  now 
towards  its  ci  iticism.  Many  of  his  earlier 
and  shorter  essays  on  the  subject  appeared 
in  the  "Neue  Bibiothek  der  schdnen  Wissen- 
fichadten,"  the  "Journal  des  Luxus,"  and  other 
Journals  of  that  class ;  besides  a  few  papers 
of  late  years,  in  the  Kunstbiatt.  Some  ot  the 
former  may  still  be  read  with  interest,  due 
allowance  b^g  made  fbr  the  p»riod  when 
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they  were  composed,  architecture  beingthea 
at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Germany.  In  1792  he 
published  his  "History  of  the  Architecture  of 
the  Ancients,"  wherein  he  treats,  not  only  of 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  of  the 
Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  and 
othet  nations,  as  he  has  likewise  done  in  a 
second  work  of  somewhat  similar  title, 
(Gfcschlchtc  der  Baukunst  vom  frUhesten  Al- 
terthume,  8vo.,  1827,)  wherein  he  has  taken 
a  more  extensive  view  otthe  subject,  pursuing 
the  history  of  the  art  through  its  vicissitudes 
during  the  Middle  A^es ;  nor  is  this  portion 
of  the  work  the  less  mteresiing  because  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  Gothic  style  of  Germany. 
As  far  as  it  goes,  it  affords  some  valuable  in- 
formation on  that  subject ;  but  then  it  is  only 
a  rapid  sketch  wherein  comparatively  few 
buildings  are  mentioned,  and  still  fewer  are 
spoken  of  at  all  in  detail ;  which  is  the  more 
matter  for  regret,  because  what  is  said  is  of  a 
kind  to  increase  our  desire  ;o  learn  more. 
Of  somewhat  earlier  date  than  the  volume  we 
have  just  been  speaking  of,  is  another  work 
hv  him  expressly  on  the  subject  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, entitled  "  Alt-dcutsche  Baukunst," 
accompanied  with  a  separate  folio  of  plates. 
Although  not  of  equal  celebrity  with  Moller's 
work  on  the  Gothic  architecture  of  Germany, 
—and,  indeed,  hardly  known  at  all  in  this 
country, — Stieglitz's  is  one  from  which  much 
information  and  instruction  may  be  derived ; 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  labors  of  both  are  very  limited  in 
proportion  to  the  extensive  field  of  research 
they  have  entered  upon.  Stieglitz  was  also 
author  of  an  **  Encyclopssdia  of  Civil  Archi- 
tecture," in  5  volumes ;  besides  which,  he 
edited  a  collection  of  Designs  under  the  title 
of  *^  Zeichnungen  aus  dem  schdnen  Baukunstf** 
1805;  but  the  choice  he  has  here  shown, 
does  not  speak  very  favorably  for  his  taste, 
hardly  any  one  of  the  subjects  display  ing  the 
least  origmality,  and  many  of  them  being 
even  below  mediocrity  in  every  respect. 
That  this  should  be  the  case  is  the  more  ex* 
traordinary,  because  in  some  parts  of  his 
writings  his  judgment  appears  to  be  severe, 
and  inclined  to  scan  architecture  with  thft 
precision  of  a  mathematician. 

A  twelvemonth  ago  we  recorded  the  loss  of 
a  very  eminent  archseologist,  one  whose  gen- 
eral attainments  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
earn  for  him  distinction,  had  he  not  obtained 
paramount  celebrity  in  that  capacity.  To 
the  name  of  Bdttiger,  may  now  be  added  that 
ofFr;edrich  Carl  Ludwig  Sick ler,  who  diixl 
at  Hildburghausen,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
1836,  in  his  63d  year.  With  Bottiger  he  may, 
in  fact,  be  allowed  to  claim  a  close  degree  of 
literary  relationship,  since  it  was  from  him 
4hat  he  first  caught  his  passion  of  antiquarian 
pursuits.  In  early  life,  an  offer  made  to  him 
by  Baron  Wiihelm  von  Humboldt  enabled 
him  to  visit  Italy  in  the  suite  of  that  minister, 
with  whom  he  remained  six  years,  under  cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  favorable  to  his  stud- 
ies, and  of  which  he  did  not  tail  to  avail  him^ 
self  to  the  utmost.    He  afterwafds  passed 
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•ome  time  at  Naples,  where  he  peatly  inter- 
ested himself  concerning  the  Herculaneum 
papyri,  and  was  exceedingly  sanguine  in  an- 
tiapating  the  important  literary  discoveries 
to  which  thej  would  lead.  Herein  he  lived 
to  be  disappomted  ;  and  was  nevertheless  in- 
yited  to  this  country  in  1817,  for  the  purpose 
of  unrolling  the  Herculaneum  manuscripts 
which  had  been  brought  over  here,  according 
to  the  process  employed  at  Naples.  The  re- 
sult, however,  was  totally  unsatisfactory. 
His  literary  labors  were  more  successful' 
one  of  the  earliest  of  them  was  an  Historical 
Memoir  relative  to  the  va:  ious  works  of  art 
which  had  been  carried  away  from  Italy  by 
the  French.  His  Almanack  out  Rom  con- 
tains  much  learned  and  interesting  research 
relative  to  the  district  of  ancient  Latium,  and 
similar  topographical  study  is  shown  in  his 
work  enthled  Umgegend  von  Rom^  1823.  Of 
earlier  date  than  this  last  is  his  celebrated 
controversy  with  Millin  '*Sur  I'epoque  des 
'  Constructions  Cyclopiennes,  and  likewise 
**  Die  Hieroelyphen  in  dem  Mythus  des  Aes- 
eulapius,"  wherein  he  attempted  to  explain  the 
hieroglyphic  writings  of  the  Egyptians.  Be- 
sides  tnese  and  other  works  professedly  ar- 
chseologicul,  he  published  Homer's  Hymn  to 
Ceres,  and  some  other  philological  pieces. 
Like  Bottiger.  too,  he  wrote  a  numlier  of  dis- 
aertations,  chiefly  on  antiquarian  topics, 
which  are  scattered  throufi;h  various  journals 
— such  as  the  Deutsche  Mercur,  the  Journal 
des  Luxus,  the  Curiosit&ten,  and  the  Isis. 


HUNGARY. 

Pr9fb88or  Dankowski,  of  the  university  of 
Presbure,  has  published  a  ••  Critico-etymo- 
logical  Dictionary  of  the  Magyar  Language," 
the  last  part  of  which  ha.-*  recently  appeared. 
The  account  of  the  proportion  of  the  ramilies 
of  words  derived  from  Asia  to  the  foreign 
words  now  naturalized  in  the  Magyar  lan- 
guage is  curious.  The  author  has  reckoned 
up  only  902  native  Magyar  families  of  words, 
partly  related  to  the  Turkish,  and,  on  the 
cUier  hand,  1898  Sclavonian,  889  Greek,  334 
Latin,  288  German,  268  Italian,  25  French, 
and  4  Hebrew.  According  to  this  statement 
no  more  than  about  one  fourth  of  the  families 
of  words  are  Magyar,  and  the  language  is 
essentially  Sclavonian. 

A  similar  work  by  Professor  Stephan  Se- 
bestyen  of  Papa  is  now  printing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Magyar  Society,  by  the  title  of 
••  Hebraizalo  Etymologus,"  in  which  the  pro- 

S)rtion  of  the  Oriental,  and  especially  the 
el>rew,  is  more  precisely  stated. 


RUSSIA. 

A  new  popular  poet,  named  Eolzow,  has 
made  his  appearance  in  Russia :  he  is  the 
aoQ  of  a  cattle-dealer  at  Woronesch,  and  now  i 
twenty^ix  years  old.  His  poetic  talent,  which 


ho  everywhere  displayed  in  the  steppes  and 
in  the  markets,  was  developed  in  const  quence 
of  Dmitrijeff's  Poems  having  accidentally 
fallen  into  his  hands.  A  small  volume  of 
Eolzow's  Poems  was  published  at  Moskau 
about  the  end  of  1835. 

During  the  past  year  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Mantchoo  language, 
made  for  the  British  Bib\e  Society,  has  been 
printed  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  elegant  Oriental  works 
printed  in  Europe:  the  China  paper  was 
made  expressly  for  it.  Uposoff,  tho  translator* 
resided  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  in 
the  East,  especially  in  Pekin. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Russian  Conver- 
sations-Lexicon numbers  7000  subscribeis. 

A  History  of  the  Campaigns  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  in  1828  and  1829  is  publishing  at  St. 
Petersburg.  The  author  is  Colonel  Uscha- 
koff,  who  was  with  the  army  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Prince  Paskewitsch. 

The  number  of  academical  institutions  in 
Russia,  which  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
ministry  for  public  instruction,  amounted  in 
April  last  to  1663 ;  of  these  400  have  been 
founded  by  the  present  emperor  since  his 
accession  to  the  tnrone.  In  ihe  years  1838 — 
1835,  213  were  established,  and  anMug  them 
the  Wladimir  university  at  Eiew.  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  at  the  public  schools  increases 
at  tho  rate  of  about  6000  annually. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  governor-general 
of  the  Caucasus,  Georgia,  and  the  Transcaa- 
casian  provinces,  the  emperor  has  approved 
of  the  establishment  of  a  printing-office  at 
Tiflis,  and  the  publication  of  a  journal  with 
the  title  of ''Transcaucasian  Newspaper." 


GREECE. 

Several  of  the  civil  officers  at  Athens  are 
delivering  voluntary  lectures  on  various  sub- 
jects, whicbt  by  the  numerous  attendance  of 
young  and  old,  prove  the  denire  of  information 
prevailing  among  the  Greeks.  Great  activity 
IS  also  displa3[ed  in  literature, — hitherto,  in- 
deed, chiefly  in  translations.  Thus  a  trana- 
lution  has  appeared  of  Theophilos  by  Rhallis, 
secretary  or  state ;  and  one  of  Gross's  Law  of 
Nature  by  Pol izoides,  councillor  of  cassation. 
Translations  of  Schlegel's  History  of  Litera- 
ture, and  of  Mackeldey,  are  announced.  The 
Medical  Society  publishes  a  periodical  in  the 
Greek  language ;  and  a  German  work  on  the 
Epidemic  Disease  of  1835,  b^  Dr.  Rothlauf, 
will  soon  leave  the  press.  During  the  prescint 
year  (1836)  56  works,  great  and  small,  have 
appeared,  whereas  in  the  preceding  year 
scarcely  six  were  published.  At  that  time 
there  were  only  4  newspapers ;  their  number 
has  now  risen  to  12,  with  the  promise  of  fur- 
ther increase. 
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THEOLOOT  AMD  ECCLESIASTICAI.  LITESATT7BB. 

Meditations  sur  les  Mystdres  de  la  Foi,  par  ud 

S  jlitaire  de  sept  Jours.    2  Vols.  12ino. 
Jacques,  Abbe,  L'Egiise  consideree  dans  ses 

Rapports  avec   la  Libert^.    8v.o.  4s. 
Barnardi,  Saucti,  Abbatis  primi  Claraevallen- 

sis,  opera  genuina,juxta  editionem  mona- 

chorum  Sancti  Benedicti.    3  Vols.    12mo 

12s. 
Jaquemot,  H.,  Viret,  Reformateur  de  Lau- 

sanne.    Th^se  presentee  ii'  la  faculty  de 

Theologie  de  Strasbourg.   4to. 
De  Potter,  Histoire  philosophique,  politique 

et  critique  du  Cbristianisme.    Tome  IV. 

8vo.  8s. 
Gregoire,  Histoire  ecclesiastique  des  Francs, 

en  dix  livres.    Traduits  par  Giaudet  et  Ta- 

ranne.   Ire  Livr.  8vo. 
Neander,  Dr.  A.,  AUgemeine  Geschichte  der 

christlichen  Religion  und  Kirche.  8ler  Thl. 

8vo.  18s. 
Heydenreich,  Dr.  A.,  Die  eigenthumlichen 

Lehren  des  Christenthums.   2ter  Bd.   8vo. 

143. 

Kdrner,  J.,  Ueber  Christenthum  und  die  An- 

forderungen  der  Gegenwart.  8vo.  4s. 
Brand,  Dr.  J.,  Handbuch  der  geistlichen  Be- 

redsamkeit.  IsterBd.  8vo.  148. 
Schulz,  D.  Colln's  Biblische  Theologie.    2 

Bde.  8vo.  1/.  Is. 
Garros,  Die  christliche  Mystik-    Ister  Bd. 

8vo.  lOs. 
Ri£fel,  Geschichtliche  Darstellung  des  Ver- 

hftltnisseszwischen  Kirche  und  Staat  Ister 

Thl.  8vo.  12s, 
Stephani,  Moees  und  Christus.  8vo.  58. 
Schriften,  die  heili^en,  des  Alten  Testaments, 

▼on  Van  Ess.  2  Thle.  8vo.  8s. 
Verus,  Stunden  des  Nachdenkens.  8vo.  Ss. 
Gollhard,  Christliche  Wegweiser.  8vo.  Ss. 
Guerike,  Handbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte. 

8tetHeft.  Sva  2^dd. 


LAW  AHD  JUBI8FBUDSN0B. 

Bncyclop^die  du  Droit;  Repertoire  g^n^ral 

de  Legislation  et  de  Jurisprudence.    Ire 

Livraison.  8vo.  6s. 
Bayie-Mouiliard,  de  TEmprisonnement  pour 

Dettes.  8vo. 
Boitard,  Le9ons  de  Droit  criminel  de  Feu, 

etc.  Tome  I.  Code  penal.  Livres  L  et  IL  8vo. 
Compte  general  de  P  Ad  ministration  de  la 

justice  crlminelle  en  France  pendant  I'an- 

nte  1834.  4to. 
Rautor,  Traits  thtorique  et  pratique  du  Droit 

criminel  Fran^ais.  8vo.  Sa. 
Savigdv,  von,  Beitrfige  zur  Rechtsgeschichte 

des  Adels  im  neueren  Europa.    4to.   Ss. 
Mittheiluneon  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Rechts. 

kundp,   neraus^egeben    von   dem  Voigt- 

l&ndischen  jurist.   Vereine.     Ister  He(L 

8vo.     S". 
Macieiowski,  Slavische  Rechtsgeschichte.  2 

Thle.    8vo.    88. 
Maurenbrecher,    Grunds&tze   des    heutigeo 

deutschen  Staatsrechts.    8vo.    1/. 
Muchler,  Ejriminal.Geschichten.  Neue  Folge* 

8vo.   48. 

MORAL  PHILOSOFRT,    VETAFHTSICt,  EDUCATK>II| 
AND  POLITICAL  ECONOHT. 

Blumroder,  A.  v.,  Der  Selbstmord,  psycholo- 
gisch  erkl&rt  und  moralisch  gewOrdigt. 
Ister  Thl.    8vo.    10s. 

Kleinschrod,  C.  T.,  Grossbritanniens  Gesets- 
gebung  uber  Gewerbe,  Handel  und  innere 
ConMMinicationsmittel,  statiftisch  und 
staatswirthschaAlich  erlftutert.  lOt  Ta* 
bellen.    8vo.    lOo. 

Staats-Lexicon.  Herausjgegeben  von  C.  ▼• 
Rotteck  und  C.  Welcker.  8ter  Bd.  4l» 
Lieferung.    8vo.    Ss. 

Schmoelders,  Documenta  philot.  Arabum. 
8va    78. 
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Mtiller,  Dr.,  Haodbuch  der  Physiologie  des 
Menschen.    2teQ  Bdcs.    Iste  Abthl.  8vo. 

Meex,  R.  v.,  Handbuch  zum  nahern  Kenntniss 
der  Verfassung  und  Verwaltung  des  Her- 
zogthums  Nassau.  Ister  Bd.  Iste  ilalfic. 
Fol.    7s. 

Wachsmuth,  W.,  EuropSische  Siltenge- 
schichte,  vom  Ursprunge  volksthiimlicher 
G(^staltungca  bis  auf  uasere  Zeit.  4tcr 
Thl.    8vo. 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

Tables  ^cliptiques  des  satellites  de  Jupiter, 
d*apr^s  la  theorie  de  leurs  attractions  mu- 
tuellcs  er.  les  constant es  deduites  des  Ob- 
servations. Par  le  Baron  de  Damoiseau. 
4to. 

Fforath,  W.,  Geometric  fiir  P&dogogien.  4to. 

53. 

Studer,  B.,  AnfangsgrUnde  der  mathemat. 

Geographio.    8vo.    4s. 
littrow,  J.  J.  v.,  Kalender  fur  alle  Stknde. 

1837.    8vo.    4s. 
Stork,  Meteorolog.  Jahrbuch  v.  1831  bis  1834. 

Fol.    3/.  10s. 
Schumacher,  H.,  Astronomische  Nachrichtcn. 

13ter  Bd.    4to. 
Gusserow,    C,    Die  gerichtlich-chemischen 

Untersuchungen.    8vo. 
Gmelin,  Dr.,  Einleitung  in  die  Chemie.    3te 

und  letzte  Abthl.    8vo. 
Encke,  J.,  Berliner  astronomisches  Jahrbuch 

far  1838.    8vo.    12s. 
Burg,  A.,  Compendium  der  hohern  Mathe- 

matik.    Mit4Kupfert.    8vo.    12s. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

Eisen^in,  Dr.  G.,  Die  Familie  der  Schmet- 
terhngsbltithigen  odor  Hiiisengew^chse. 
8vo.    93. 

Freyer,  Neuere  Beitrage  zur  Schmetterlings- 
kunde.    33ster  Heft.    4to.    5s. 

Hochsteller,  M.,  Populare  Mineralogie.  Mit 
12  Tafeln.    8vo.    lOs. 

Roemer,  Die  Versteinerungen  des  nord- 
deutschen  Oolithen-Gebirges.  3te  Lief. 
4to.    l/.ls. 

Elselt,  Dr.  J.,  Gescbichte,  Systematik  und 
Literatur  der  Insectenkunde,  von  den  alte- 
sten  Zeiten  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart.  8vo.  7s. 

Leonard,  Greologie.    3te  Abtheilung.  8vo.  4s. 

Kurr,  Grundzuge  der  dkouom.-techn.  Mine- 
ralogie.   8vo.    8s. 

Qoldfuss,  A.,  Nnturhistor.  Atlas.  18te  Liefe- 
rung.    Mit  20  Abbild.    Fol.    1/. 

Gaudin,  J.,  Synopsis  florae  helveticae.  Ed. 
J.  Monnard.    12mo.    I5s. 

MEDICAL    SCIENCES. 

Boullland,  Essai  sur  la  Philosophie  medicale. 

18nao.    8s. 
Chomel,  A.,  Lemons  de  Clinique  medicale 

faites  Jl  THAtel  Dieu  de  Paris.    Tome  II. 

8vo.    7s. 
Maillot,  P.  C.,Trait6  des  Fi^vres  ou  Irritations 

OQrebro4piaal98  intermitteates ;  d'aprds  les 


Observations   recueillies  en   France,   en 

Corse  et  en  Afrique.    8vo.    7s. 
Naumann,  Dr.  M.,  Handbuch  der  medicini- 

sehen  KUnik.    Gtor.  Bd.    8vo.     Ids. 
Schill,  Dr.  A.,  Grundriss  der  pathologischen 

Semiotik.    8vo.    9s. 
Worterbuch,  Encyclop^ischcs,  der  medici- 

nischen  Wissenschaften.    Herausgeg.  von 

Dr.  Busch,  Graefe,  Hufeland,  &c.    14teQ 

Bdes.  3tes  HeA.    8vo.    5s. 
Berres,  Anatomie  der  mikroskopischen  Ge- 

bildc  des  menschlicben  Kdrpers.    Hefte  V* 

und  VI.    Fol.    18s.  each. 
Hager,  Dr.  M.,  Die  Knochenbriiche,  die  Ver- 

renkungen  und  die  Verkrummungen  be- 

schrieben,  und  durch  Beispiele  erlSLutcrt. 

2Thle.    Fol.    1/.  10s. 
Wenzel,  Dr.,  Die  Fortschritte  und  Entdeck- 

un^en  unserer  Zeit  im  Gebiete  der  medi" 

cinischen  und   chirurgischen  Diagnostik* 

2ter  Thl.    8vo.    5s. 
Repertorium  der  Thierheilkunde  nach  ho- 

moopathischen  Grunds^tzen.    8vo.    5s. 
Stapf,!).,  Beitrage  zur  reincn  Arzncimittel- 

lehre.    later  Bd.    8vo.     10s. 
Thorer,  Beitr^  im  Gebiete  der  Homdopa- 

thie.    3ter  Bd.    8vo.    5s. 
Voget,  Notizen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Pharma- 

cie.    Ister  Bd.    8vo.    Ss. 
Blassius,  E.,  Hand  worterbuch  der  gpsammten 

Chirurgie  und  Augenheilkunde.    Ister  Bd. 

8vo.    15s. 
W tinker.  Dr.,  Geschichle   und  praktischer 

Werlh  der  Lithotritie.    Mit  11  Steintafeln. 

4to.    5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Kopp,  Architectonische  Entwurfe.    2te  Lief. 

Iste  Abthl.    gr.  Fol. 
Koppe,  Mexikanische  Zustande  in  den  Jah- 

ren  1830  bis  1832.    Ister  Bd.    8vo. 
Sammlung  architectonischer  Entwurfe  aus 

dem    Grebiete   der    land  win  hschaftiichen 

und  l&ndlichen  Baukunst.    dtes  Heft.  Fol. 

10s. 
Schiller's  Flucht  von  Stuttgart  und  sein  Au- 

fenthalt  in  Mannheim  von  1782  bis  1785. 

In  2  Abtheilungen.    8vo. 
Orilepp,  C,  Beethoven.    Eine  phantastische 

Charakteri^tik.    8vo.    3s. 

DEUTSCHE  TASCHENBUECHEB,  fur  1837. 

Urania.     Herausg.  yon  Tieck.     Mit   dem 

Bildniss  Alexander  von  Humboldt's  und  5 

Stahlstichen.     10s. 
Penelope.    Herausg.  von  T.  Hell.     Mit  7 

Stahlstichen.    8s.  6d. 
Taschenbuch,  der  Liebe  und  Freundschaft 

gewidmet.    Herausg.  von  S.  Schutze.   ts. 

6d. 
,  Rheinisches.  Herausg.  von  Adrian. 

Mit  6  Stahlstichen.    10s. 
,    Genealogisches,   der    deutschen 

Grftfl.  Hauser.    lis. 

,  Historisches.    Herausg.  von  F.  voa 

Raumer.      Mit  dem  Bildnisse   Lugwie's 

XIV.    128.  ^   ^ 
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Taschenbucbi  Deutsches.  Herausg.  vod  Earl 
Btichner  Mit  3  Kupferstichen.    10s. 

Deutsches.  Norden,  17  Ansichten  von  Lii- 
beck,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Danzig,  &c.  He- 
rausg.  von  Proi'.  Wolflf  uiid  Dr.  H.  Doring. 
8vo. 

Vcrgiss  mcin  nicht.  Herausg.  von  C.  Spind- 
ler.    12s. 

Vielliebchcn.    Herausg.  von  Tromlitz.    128* 

Novcllen-Aimanach.    5d. 

Rosen.    12s. 

Wintcrgriin.    Herausg.  von  Lotz.    7s. 

Frlihlings-Almanach.  Herausg.  von  N.  Le- 
nau.     12s. 

Cornelia.    Herausg.  von  Schreiber.    12s. 

Alinanach  de  Goiha.    6s. 

Berliner  Kalcndar. 

HI910BT,  BIO0BAFHT»  VOTAOES,  TRAV£LS,  SiC. 

Archives  curieuses  de  THistoire  de  France, 

etc.    IreSerie.    Tome  XI.    8vo.  ^. 
Chevalier,  M.,  Lett  res  sur  i'Am^rique   du 

Nord.    2  Vols.    8vo.    16s. 
Annuuire  historique  pour  Tannic  1837.  8vo. 
Carrel,  (Armaud,)  Histolre  de  la  Contre-Re- 

volution  en  An gleterre  sous  Charles  II.  et 

Jacques  II.    18mo.    7s. 
Conny,  Vicomto  F.  de,  Histoire  de  la  Revolu- 
tion de  France.   Tomes  VI.  &  VII.    18mo. 

8s. 
Peschier,  Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature  Allemande 

depuis  les  temps  les  plus  recules  jusqu'^ 

nos  jours.    Tome  II.    8vo.    15s. 
Montalembert,  Comte  de,  Histoire  de  Sainte 

Elisabeth  de  Hongrie,  Duchesse  de  Thu- 

ringe.    8vo.    12b. 
Gross- Hoffinger,  Archiv  der  Urkunden  und 

Beweisstucke  zurGeschichte  KaiserJoseph's 

d.  II.    Iste  und  2te  Abthl.    8vo.  Ss.  6d. 
^  Erzherzog  Karl  und  der  Welt- 

streit.    2te  Lief.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 
Hoffmann,  Europa  und  seine  Bewobner.  dter 

Bd.    dvo.    10s. 
Strombeck,  v.,  Darstellungen  aus  meinem 

Leben.    5terThl.    8vo.    7s. 
Hormayr,  v.,  Taschenbuch  fiir  Jas  vaterklnd. 

Geschichte.    1837.    12mo.    148. 
Grautofif's  histor.  SchriAen.    3  Bde.    8vo. 

11. 
Belani,  Tyrol  1800.    I.  Der  Aufstand  in  Ty- 
rol.   3  Bde.    8vo.    1/. 
Raumer,  Beitr&j|;e  zur  neueren  Geschichte 

aus  dem  britischen  Museum  und  Reichs- 

Archive. — Ister  Thl.    Die  Kdniginen  Eli- 

sabeth  und  Maria  Stuart.— 2ter  Thl.  Konig 

Friederich  II.  und  seine  Zeit. 
— »    HistorischQs   Taschenbuch.     1837. 

12mo.    10s. 
Bottiger,  Dr.  K.  A.  Ho£frath  von.    Eine  bio- 

graphische  Skizze  von  dessen  Sohne.  8vo. 

4s. 
Hoffniann,  W.,  Lebensbilder  berubmter  Hu- 

manisten.    8vo.    5s. 
Ritter,  K.,  Naturhistor.  Reise  nach  der  Insel 

Hayli.    8vo.    Mit  Kupf.    18s. 
Nagler,  Dr.  G.,  Albrecht  Durer  als  Mensch 

und  Kiinstler.    Mit  Darer's  Bildniss.   8vo. 
Ledderhose,  K.«  Martin  Luther  nach  flfoinem 


siussera  und  innem  Leben  darge^llt.  Mit 
.  5  Portraits  und  Facsimile.  8vo.  59. 
Slebold,  l\  de  Nippon,  Archiv  zur  B<*8chrei* 
bung  von  Japan.  5(es  HeA.  Reise  nach 
dom  Hole  des  Sj^gun  zu  Jedo,  im  Jahre 
1826.    Fol.    Mitl7Ansichten,    2/.  29. 

FOBTBT)  THE  DBAMA,  &C. 

Le  Spectre  et  TOrpheline.     Drame.    8vo. 

2s. 
Ancelot,  La  Laide.    Com^die.    8vo.    Is. 
Scribe,  Chut !    Com^die.    6vo. 
Berths,  Beethoven.    Drame  lyrique.     8vo. 

4s. 
Ancelot,  Marie  ou  trois  ^poques.    Com^die. 

8vo. 
L*Homoeopathie.    Com^die.    8vo. 
GirauJ,  Fo^sics  dedi^es  ^  la  Jeunesse. 
Scribe,  Sir  Hughes  de  Guilfort.    Commie. 

8vo. 
Timm,  Der  Unterfi;ang  der  H&user  Casanelli 

und  Ferrate.    Trauersp.    8vo.    48. 
Nechtritz,  v..  Die  Babyionier  in  Jerusalem. 

Dramat.  Gedicht.    8vo.    5s. 
Giesebrecht,  L.,  Gedichte.    8vo.    10s. 
Franz,  Agnes.    Gredichte.     2te  Sammlung. 

8vo.    8s. 
Tobler,  S.,  Die  Enkel  Wilkelrieds.    Epische 

Dichtung.    8vo. 
Kopisch,  A.,  Gcdichte.    12mo. 
Mailer,  Fr.,  Das  Portrait.  Episches  Gedicht. 

12mo.    :te. 
Caatelli,  Dramatisches  Strftusschen  fur  1837. 

18mo. 
Hell,  T.,  Dramatisches  Vergiss  mein  nicht. 

14tes  Bdchen.  18mo.  5s. 
Raupach,   B.,    Die  Hohenstaufien.    4  Bde. 

12mo.  1/.  Is. 
Berliner   Theater- Almanach   auf  daa  Jahr 

1837.  12mo.  8s. 
Weissenthurn,    Neucste  Schauspiele.    14ter 

Bd.  12mo.0s. 

iroVELS  IMD  ROMANCES. 

Hoffmann,  E.  T.  A.,  Contes  fatitastiques.  Vols. 

V.  to  VIII.  12.no.  Paris.  12s. 
Jacob,  Paul  L.,  Une  Femme  malheureuse,  fiUe 

femme.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris.  15s. 
J.  Sandeau,  La  dernidre  F^e,  accompagnto 

de  la  vie  ct  malheurs  de  Horace  de  St.  Au- 

bin.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris.  153.     . 
Bauchery,  Roland,  La  Fille  d'une.Fille.  8vo. 

Paris.  78.  6d. 
Bonnelier,  Hippolyte,  Le  Blotne  Blanc.  2  vols. 

8vo.  Paris.  15s. 
Perrin,  Max.,  La  Fille  de  rin\alide.  2  vols. 

8vo.  Paris.  158. 
De  Balzac,  Le  Lys  dans  la  Vall^.  2  volt. 

18mo.  Brux.  2s. 
Soulie,  Frederic,  Romans  histor iques  du  Lan- 

guedoc.  2  vols.  18mo.  Brux.  2  fl. 
Bonniltier,  Hippol.,  La  Fille  du  Libraire.  8vo. 

Paris.  78.  dd. 
Delteluze,  E.  J.,  Li  premiere  Communion. 

Nouvelle.  18mo.  Brux.  14  gr. 
Dodecaton,  ou  lo  Livre  dea  Dowse.  2  vols.  8yo. 

Paris.  Ids. 
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Dupiii»  Mme  A.,  Marguerite.  2  yols.  8vo. 

Paris.  158. 
Gozlaa,  Leon,  Le  Notaire  de  Chantiily.  2  vols. 

8vo.  Paris.  15s. 
Jacob,  Paul  !>,  L'Homme  au  Masque  do  Fer. 

Svo.  P*ris.  7s.  6d. 
Chaumier,  Simeon,  L'Hdtel  de  Petau-Diable. 

2  vols.  8vo.  Paris.  15s. 
Fouisset,  Ernest,  Romans  du  Coin  du  Feu, 

Roch   le   Corsaire.   2   vols.   8vo.    Paris. 

15s. 
Metral,  Antoine,  Les  Esclaves.  2  YcAa,  8vo. 

Paris.   123. 
St.  Felix,  Jules  de.  Mademoiselle  de  Marig- 

nan.  Roman.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  i 

Beaumont,  Gustave,  Marie  ou  I'EIsclavage  aux  { 

Elats-Unis.  2  vols.  Svo.  Paris.  15s.  i 

Guerin,  E.  L.,  Magdeleine  la  Repentie.    Ro«  ! 

man  de  mceurs.  3  vols.  Svo.  Ids.  | 

Fremy,  Aniould,  Une  Fee  de  Salon.  2  vols. 

Svo.  Paris.  15s. 
Nodier,  Charles,  Contes  en  Prose  et  en  Vers. 

Svo.  Paris.  7s.  6d. 
Deveux,  M.,  Les  deux  Faussaires.  2  vols.  Svo. 

Paris.  l6s. 
West,  Gustave,  Un  Homme  entro  deux  Fem- 

mes.  Svo.  Paris. 
Souvestre,  Riclie  et   Pauvre.  2  vols.  Smo. 

Paris. 
Deligny,  Eugene,  les  Filles  repenties.  2  vols. 

Svo.   Pans.  15i. 
Alexis,  W.,  Neue  Novellen.  2  Bde.  12mo. 
Barda,  J.,  Graf  Richard  von  Kronstein.  2  Bde. 

12mo. 
Bcchstein,  Fahrten  eines  Musikanten.  3  Bde. 

12mo. 
Berthold,  E.,  (Eingeluhrt  durch  L.  Tieck), 

Novellen  u.  Erz&hlungen.   ISmo.  7s. 
Biilow,  E.  v.,  Das  Novel lenbuch,  Mit  e.  Vor- 

worie  von  L.  Tieck.  4ter  Bd.  148. 
Gernlein,  Rudolph,  Musikantenbilder.  12mo. 

5s. 
Grossman,   Julie    von.    Das    Haus  Zarelli. 

Erzahlung.  2  Bde.  12mo. 
Lewald,  A.,  SchattirunRen.  2  Thle.  12mo.  12s. 
Mugge,  T.,  Die  Vendeerin.  Roman.  3  Bde. 

12mo. 
Pichler,  Mad.,  Zerstreute  Bl&tter  aus  meinem 

Schreibtische.  ISmo.  Ss. 
Riemann,  Eurice  di  Napoli,  dor  geheime  Ban- 
dit voQ  Avignon.  2  Bde.  12mo.  8s. 
Ritter  Hyneck  von  Schafgotsch,  oder  Helden- 

muth    und    Edelsinn.  Erzahlung.  2  Bde. 

12mo.  8s. 
Sagen,  Rheinische.    Geschichten  und  Legen- 

den,   hrrausg.  von  Dr.  A.  Reumont.   in  4 

Lief.   Mit  8  Stahlslichnn.  Iste  l^cf.   12mo. 

8s. 
Satori,  J.,  Kain  oder  Wenz  und  Bc^eslaw, 

Prinzen  voo  Bohmen.  ISmo.  78. 
Scavola,    E.,   Andronika.    Roman.   3  Thle. 

12fno.  11  7». 


Seherr,  H.,  Sagen  aus  Schwabenland.  12mo. 

3s.  6d. 
Schoppe,   Amalie.    Fur    miissige    Stunden. 

Neue  gesammelteErzSLhlungen  und  Novel- 
len. 3  Bde.  12mo. 
Stahman,  Fr.,  Peter  d.  Grosse. 
Lewald,  A.,  Memoiren  eines  Banquiers.   2 

Bde,  12mo.  15s. 
Spindler,  E.,  Der  Kretin.  Novelle.  12mo.  58. 
bturch,  L.,  Licht  und  Nacht.  Novellen  und 

Erz&hlungen.  2  Bde.  12mo.  15s. 
Traxel,  A.,    Anarchis   Germain   Eos,  oder 

Kreuzziige  eines  Cosmopoliten.  Ister  Thl. 

12mo.  7s.  6d. 
Gaudy,  F.,  Freiherr,  Mein  Romerzug.  3  Bde. 

12mo.  18s. 
Ptickler-Muskau,  Prinz,  Semilasso  in  Afrika. 

5  Bde.  Svo.  2/.  10s. 
Rotten kamp,  Dr.  F.,  Die  EngUnder.  12mo. 

7s.  6d. 
Seyffarth,  Dr.  F.,  Dick  Brown.  Ein  Gem&ld© 

aus  London.  12mo.  7s. 

CLASf.ICAL  LIT.,  FHILOLOGT,  AND  BIBLIOORAFHT. 

Graff,  Althochdeutscher  Sprachschatz.   7te 

Lieferung.  4to.  5s. 
Schott,  1  )r.  W.,  Versuch  liber  die  tatarischen 

Sprachen.  4to.  5s. 
Schmcller,  J..  Bayerisches  Wfirterbuch.  8ter 

Bd.  Svo.  18s. 
Boettigeri,  C.  A.,  Opuscula  et  carmina  latina. 

CoUegit  etedidit  J.  Lillig.  Svo.  maj.  18s. 
Weber,    G.,    Delectus   poesis  latinae.  Svo. 

miij.  3s. 
Boehmer,  Codex  diplomat.  Moenofrancofur- 

tanus.  Ister  Thl.  4to.  1/.  15s. 
Burmeisier,  De  Ftihula  quae  do  Niboe  eju^-^quo 

liberis    agit.    Comment,  praemio  ornata. 

Svo.  mnj.  4s. 
Lucianus  ex  recens.  Jacobitz.  Vol.  I.  Svo. 

maj.  15s. 
Rostii  Opuscula  Piautina.  Vol.  II.  Herausg. 

von  Lipsius.  Svo.  9s. 
Bibliotheca  nova  scriptorum  latinorum.  Col- 
legit  Charpentier.  E  i.  Panckouke.  Vols.  I. 

ami  II.  Svo.  12s. 
Freytag,  G.  W.,  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum. 

Tom.  IV.  Sect.  U.  4to. 
Francken,  C.  H.,  Dissertatio  exhibens  frag- 

menta  M.Terentii  Varronisquaeinveniuntur 

in  iibris  S.  Au^ustini  de  civit.  Dei.  Svo  78» 
Etudes  grammaticales  sur  la  langue  Euska- 

rienne.  Par  A.  Th.  d'Abbadie  tJt  Augustia 

Chaho,  de  Navarre.  Svo.  8s. 
Lichardi,Grammatica  linguae  ilalicae.  Svo.Ss. 
Suidae  Lexicon  graece  et  iatine.  rec.  Bern- 
hardy.  Tom.  I.  Fasc.  III.  4t( .  10s. 
Wagner,  Prodromus  histor.  generationis  ho- 

min is  atque  animal ium.  Roy.  Fol.  18s. 
Ciceronis    Epistolae    selcctae    CXC.     Ed. 

Siipfle.  Svo.  7s. 
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AmiCA,  North,  geography  of,  132 

Alibcrt,  acoount  of  a  lecture  delirered  bytim,  17S, 
174. 

Amazons,  river  of,  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the 
free  navi^tion  of,  960. 

America,  how  peopled  originally,  30,  31. 

Ameriin^  (M.,)  his  portrait  of  the  late  emperor  of 
Austria,  146,  note. 

Anger,  its  eflfect  on  the  body,  117. 

Anna  Ivanowno,  Empress  of  Russia,  picture  of  her 
oourt  and  cabinet,  263^ntriguee  that  surrounded 
her  death-bed,  264. 

Antic^uit^  Mezicaines,  17. 

Arabwns,  Mahommedan,  theu*  intolerance  to  Per- 
sian Literature,  73. 

Architecture,  civil  war  on  the  subject  of,  85,  86 — re- 
marks on  the  possibility  of  successful  originality 
in,  87 — professional  antipathy  towards  amateurs 
in,  88,  89— simplicity  of  the  Grecian  extolled,  90 
— its  decorations  heightened  by  paintinf ,  91 — in- 
■tancee  of  polychrome  buildiosrs  adduc^,  92 — 95. 

Arenales,  JosetNoticis  Historicas  y  Descriptivas  so- 
bre  el  gran  Pais  del  Chaoo  y  Rio  Bermejo,  249 — 
961. 

Athens,  polychrome  decoration  of  buildingt  at,  92, 
95— architectural  discoveries  at,  95 — new  palace 
erecting  at,  ib. 

Austria,  her  conduct  towards  the  inhabitants  of  her 
Polish  provinces,  232— her  occupation  of  the  re- 
public  of  Cracow,  233—237. 

Austrian  Empire,  elements  of  which  it  is  composed, 
144— -policy  of  its  late  governors,  144,  145— hosti- 
lity ol  its  government  to  popular  movements,  147 
— its  iiitenerence  on  occasion  of  the  Neapolitan 
revolution  in  1820,  147,  148— decision  of  its  mea- 
sures since  1830,  149 — its  ascendency  in  Qerma. 
ny,  149, 150— its  occupation  of  the  republic  of  Cra- 
cow, 150, 151 — its  conduct  towards  Turkey,  151, 
152— and  to  the  Swiss  confederation,  152,  153 — 
population  of  the  empire,  154-  its  German  inhab- 
itants, 154 — its  Sc'avonic  inhabitants,  155,  158 — 
its  inhabitants  of  Tatar  descent,  157 — 15^— popu. 
lationof  its  Italian  provinces,  157 — means  employ- 
ed by  the  government  to  preserve  its  influence — 
prodigious  number  of  oflicial  persons,  156,  159 — 
system  of  monopoly  in  trade,  159,  l60--extensive 

.  patronage  of  the  church,  160,  161 — the  nobility 
possess loM  infloenoe  than  is  imagined,  161—163 

▼OL.  xvm.  80 


—military  establishment  and  its  administratioii, 
163 — 165 — ^public  revenues,165 — taxes  which  pro- 
duce them,  165 — 167— produce  of  mines,  J67 — 
precarious  state  of  public  credit,  and  causes  of  it, 
168-— system  of  education,  ib. 

Avernus,  caves  of,  130. 

Azteques,  distinction  between  them  and  the  Tul- 
teques,  30— inquiry  who  they  were  and  whence 
they  came,  31. 

B. 

BailKe  (Dr.)  his  work  on  morbid  anatomy,  170. 

Bekanntmachungen  des  Oesterreichischeo  Generals 
Kaufmann,  Oberbefeblshaber  der  zu  Besetzung 
dee  Frei-Staats  Krakau  bestimmten  Truppeo, 
230. 

Bichar,  his  anatomical  researches,  171. 

Binder  (Dr.  W.)  Furst  Clemens  von  Mettemksfaund 
sein  Zeitalter,  143. 

Bohemia^  manufacturing  and  agricultural  produce  of, 
155 — its  population,  and  number  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary employ^  in,  163. 

Boisserfee  (Messrs.)  histoij  of  the  coUection  of  paints 
ing[s  formed  by  them,  62.  63. 

Bolivia,  confederate  republics  of,  situation  and  ex- 
tent, 251  ^mountains,  ib. — nature  of  the  country, 
ib. — civilization  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Peruvian  provinces,  252 — ^254 — history  of,  since 
the  Spanish  conquest,254— 256— establishment  of 
independence  in,  256 — sketch  of  the  career  of  its 
president,  General  Santa  Cruz,  256,257— com- 
mercial  resources  and  natural  productions  of  258, 
261. 

Botzen,  and  its  inhabitants,  179. 

Bouillaud  (J.)  Essai  sur  la  Philosophic  m^icale,169 
—175. 

Bracebridge  (Mr.)  on  painted  ardiitectural  remains 
at  Athens,  95. 

Bullock  (Mr.)  his  exhibition  of  Mexican  antiquities, 
18. 

Byron  (Lord,)  Gothe*s  opinion  respecting  him.  7—0 
—judgment  passed  on  him  by  Chateaubriand,  228, 
929. 


Capi  of  Good  Hope,  examination  of  the  route  by, 

for  steam  communication  with  India,  190. 
CarLyle,  Gotbe's  opinioii  of,  15. 
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Caverns,  ancient,  their  uses,  131. 

Chateaubriand  (M.  de)  Essai  sar  laLilteratnre  An- 
elaiae,  216;  character  of  the  author,  ib. ;  his  qua- 
lifications for  I  he  historian  of  the  French  revolu. 
lion,  217;  particulars  of  his  life,  217 — 219;  cha- 
racter of  his  present  work,  219  ;  extracts  from,  and 
remarks  on  it,  219—230. 

Chinese  language  and  characters,  remarks  on,  76, 
77. 

Cimitil6  (Prince)  his  interview  with  prince  Metter- 
nich,  147,  148. 

Colleccion  de  las  Antiqufdades  Mexicanaf,  17. 

Corvisart,  his  researches  relative  to  diseases  of  the 
heart,  171. 

Cracow,  republic  of,  its  occupation  by  Austria,  150, 
151—230-238. 

Cnvier,  his  labors  in  comparative  anatomy,  172. 


D. 


Dalmatia,  anecdote  of  the  people  of,  145,  note. 

Danube,  particulars  concerning  the  steam  navigation, 
206,209. 

D'Avezac  (M.)  Etudes  de  Geographic  critique  sur 
une  Partie  de  PAfriquc  septentrionale,  132. 

Davids  (Arthur  Lumlcy)  Grammaire  Turke,  trans- 
lated from  the  Knglisb  by  bis  mother,  122  ;  lite- 
rary character  of  the  author,  123,  124;  remarks 
on  some  opinions  expressed  in  his  preliminary  dis- 
course, 124,  125. 

Del  Rio,  his  description  of  an  ancient  city  in  Guate- 
mala, 19. 

Denmark,  literary  notices  from,  270. 

Devils,  origin  of  the  popular  notions  of  them  and 
their  works,  107,108. 

Diet  of  Frankfort,  its  resolutions  of  June,  1832,  rela- 
tive to  the  proceedings  of  the  states-general,  149 ; 
aneolote  relative  to  those  proceedings,  150,  note, 

Dithmarsch,  stru^^les  of  its  mhabitants  for  the  pre- 
servation  of  their  independence,  117 ;  resistance 
to  the  invasion  of  Count  Gerhard  of  Holstein,  1 17 
119 ;  and  to  John,  King  of  Sweden,  118 — 121. , 

Dupaix  (M.)  Relation  de  trois  Exptditions  (to  Mex- 
ico,) 17 ;  character  of  the  work,  19. 


Eckermann  (J.  P.)  Gesprache  mit  Gothe,  1 — bioffra- 
graphical  particulars  of,  2—3 ;  effect  of  Gotne*s 
works  on  him,  3. 

E^ypt,  steam  communication  with  India  by,  189; 
mvestivation  of  the  route  through,  191 ;  road  from 
Cosseir  to  the  Nile,  191,  192;  ship  canal  from 
Suez  to  Cairo,  192 ;  accounts  of  it  by  ancient  wri- 
ters, 193,  194 ;  its  present  state,  as  described  by 
French  engineers,  194—199;  their  suggestions 
for  its  re- establishment,  199 ;  estimated  expense 
of  the  work,  202. 

Ehres,  popular  notions  respecting,  97  ;  oti<(in  of  the 
stories  concerning  them,  98 ;  stories  of  among 
monkish  leffends,  99—101 ;  frequent  occurrence 
of  them  in  the  ancient  chroniclers,  101,  102;  su- 
perseded bv  the  fairies,  102. 

Endlichcr  (Ur.)  Cdtniogiis  Codicum  manuscripto- 
ruro  Bibliothecs  Palatine  Vindebonensis,  131. 

Enthusiasm,  true  character  of,  110. 

Etrurian  language,  lemarks  on,  78. 

Etschthal,  the,  in  Tyrol,  184  ;  castles  of,  185;  living 
and  diversions  of  the  people  of,  186,  187. 

Euphrates  investigation  of  the  practicability  of  es- 
tablishing a  steam  communication  with  India  by 
that  river,  209,  212 ;  comparison  of  that  line  with 
the  Egyptian,  213-215. 


F. 

Faibus,  succeeded  the  elvea  in  the  popular  super- 
stitions, 102 

Faust,  Grdthe's,  remarks  on,  14,  15. 

Feelings,  the,  express  the  state  of  the  moral  im- 
pulses, 111. 

Fire-worship,  origin  of,  70,  74. 

FoUets,  or  elves,  notions  relative  to,  100. 

Fragsburg,  castle  of;  186. 

France,  miscellaneous  literary  notices  from,  133,  134, 
268,270. 

Francis  I.  (Emperor  of  Austria,)  biography  o^  143; 
state  of  the  empire  on  his  secession  to  the  throne. 
144 1  his  notions  respecting  unlimited  power  and 
efforts  to  attain  it,  145,  146;  gloom  of  hb  later 
years,  146;  portrait  of  him,  146,  note. 

French,  their  assiduity  in  the  cultivation  of  medicine^ 
169, 172,  173;  their  hospitals,  173 ;  their  medical  of- 
ficers appointed  tolely  on  the  ground  of  supenor 
qualificanons,  174. 

Fundelkind  (Heinrich),  his  successful  efibrCs  to  found 
the  first  institution  for  rescuing  travellers  lost  ia 
the  snow,  188. 

G. 

Gabtnbk  (Professor),  his  designs  for  the  new  palace 
at  Athens,  96. 

Oalindo  (Coloneh,  his  supposed  discovery  of  the  ruins 
ofPalenque,  19. 

Gallicia,  severity  of  the  Austrian  government  towards 
it,  156 ;  projected  railway  between  that  province  and 
Vienna.  162. 

Garda,  Lake  of,  remarkable  storm  on  the,  183,  184. 

Gerhard  (Count  of  Holstein),  his  unsuccessful  inva- 
sion of  Dithmarscb,  117, 118. 

Germany,  miscellaneous  literary  notices  from,  134, 
136,  m,  272. 

Germany,  history  of  modem  painting  in,  69,  64. 

Gervase  of  Tilbury,  his  accounts  of  tne  elves  called 
foUets,  100. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  his  stories  of  domestic  elves, 
100. 

Gothe,  conversations  with,  1 ;  bis  personal  and  intel- 
lectual character,  3-6 ;  his  opinion  of  Schiller,  6, 
7 ;  on  the  character  and  genius  of  Lord  Byron,  7,  9 ; 
his  opinion  of  &>bakspeare,  9;  of  Heine,  10:  of 
Tieck,  10;  his  advice  to  young  poets,  11 ;  his  senti- 
ments respecting  Tiedge  and  his  "  Urania,'*  12 ;  on 
Schubart,  18 ;  on  Lavatcr,  ib. ;  on   Kotzebue,  ib. ; 

,  on  the  value  of  literary  character,  14 ;  on  his  own 
"  Faust,"  14,  15 ;  on  Carlyle,  15  ;  on  his  own  popu- 
larity, 16,  16 ,  on  the  incongruiiy  of  pohtics  and 
poetry,  16.  17. 

G^ian  Architecture,  unjustly  extolled  for  simplicity, 
90 ;  its  efiect  heightened  by  polychrome  embellisli- 
ment,  91 ;  lioenuous  laste  in  the  polychrome  build- 
ings of  the  Greeks,  ib. ;  the  Psrthenon  and  the 
Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens  adduced  as  examples 
of  this  mode  of  decoration,  92,  93 ;  archiiecttural 
taste  of  the  Greeks  called  in  question,  94,  9. 

Greece,  literary  notices  from,  272. 

Groden,  in  Tyrol,  road  to  it  180 ;  aspect  of  the  place, 
ib. ;  manufacture  of  carved  Kiys  carried  on  there, 
181 ;  presents  expected  from  suitors,  ib. ;  peculiar 
language  spoken  there,  ib. 

H. 

Haobm  (August,^  Gothe*s  opinion  of  him,  11. 

Hammer  (Josepn  Von,)  Wamik  und  Asra,  64-86  ;  ac- 
count of  the  work,  64-66 ;  Omar's  sentence  upon  it, 
73 ;  its  history,  79-81 ;  extracts  from  it,   81-86. 

Hanover,  importance  of  establishing  a  consututional 
representation  in.  237. 

Hansson  (J.  and  U.  Wol^)  Chronik  des  Landes  Dith- 
marschen  117. 

Hehl,  Johann,  Der  Begletter  auf  der  Donaufahrt  von 
Wien  bis  zum  schwarzen  Meere,  189. 

Heine,  Gothe's  opinion  concerning  himj  10. 

Hemmingstedt,  battle  of,  118.  121. 

Hennequin,  Victor,  Voyase  pnilosophique  en  Angle- 
terre  et  en  Ecosse,  125;  misconceptions  o^  126 1 
remarks  on  and  extraou  firom  his  work,  127,  129. 
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Hofer,  Andreas,  particularfl  concerning^  187. 
Hosen  aggler,  a  Tyroleee  dance,  178. 
Hungary,  character  of  its  population,  157,  168 ;  li- 
terary notices  from,  272. 
Ideler,  Dr.  £.  W.,  Grundriss  der  Seeienheilkunde^ 
.109,117 


Impvlsxs,  moral,  oonstitote  the  foundation  of  char- 
acter, 109 ;  bat  little  swayed  by  reason,  ib. ;  capa- 
ble of  unlimited  development,  110;  misfortune  of 
hafing  strong  impulses  with  a  weak  understanding, 
ib  ;  their  statp  expressed  by  the  feelings.  111 ;  mis- 
chief of  developing  them  for  the  sake  of  the  feelings 
which  they  produce,  1 12 ;  effects  of  their  excitement 
and  depression^  116,  117. 

India,  steam  navigation  to,  189 ;  preliminary  remarks, 
189,  190 ;  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  190  ; 
route  through  Egypt^  190-204 ;  consideration  of  the 
voyage  from  Bombay'  to  Suez,  204-209 ;  estimated 
expense  of  the  voyage  from  Bombav  to  England 
through  Egvpt,  207,  208 ;  route  by  tpe  Euphrates, 
209-213 ;  advantages  of  the  Egyptian  line,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Euphrates,  213-216. 

Innsbruck,  improvements  in,  176;  Hofer's  monu- 
ment, ib. ;  the  national  museum  or  Ferdinandeum, 
176.  177. 

Irritability,  how  affected  by  the  mental  phenomena, 
116. 

Isebrand,  Wolf,  his  bravery  in  defence  of  the  country 
of  Dithmarsch,  119,  121. 

Italy,  miscellaneous  literary  notices  from,  136^  ruins 
of  subterraneous  cities  in,  130. 


JoBK  OF  BaoHPTON,  his  story  of  an  elf,  99,  100. 
John,  (King  of  Sweden,)  his  unsuccessful  invasion  of 

Dithmarsch,  118-121. 
Jones.   Morgan,  hie  adventure  wilh  the  devil,  108. 
Josepn  II.  spirit  of  his  projected  improvements,  144, 


Kakt,  Immanuel,  effects  of  his  "Criticism  of  Pure 
Reason,"  1. 

Kaufmanii,  General,  extract  from  his  proclamation  on 
the  occupation  of  Cracow,  233,  234. 

Eetel,  Ipgendiary  tales  concerning,  99,  100. 

Ejng;sborough,  Lord,  his  work  on  Mexican  Anti- 
quities, 19. 

Kleinmaon,  Joseph,  his  expertness  in  carving,  177. 

Kotzebue,  Gothe's  opinion  of  him  13,  14. 

L. 
Laxvnxc,  his  work  on  mediate  auscultation,  171. 
Language,  inquiry  concerning  the  primseval,  66-70— 

its  three  ffreat  divisions,  the  Semitic,  the  Arabic,  and 

the  Zend;  79. 
Lavater,  Gathers  account  of  him,  13. 
Lewald,  August,  Tyrol,  vom  Glockner  zum  Orteles, 

und  vom  Garda  zum  Bodensee,  175-189. 
Literary  notices,  miscellaneous,  133-138, 268-272. 

M. 

Magi,  the,  their  antipathy  to  fire-worship,  72,  73 ; 
their  language  coiyectured  to  be  Zend,  74. 

Majendie,  his  labors  in  physk>logical  science,  174. 

Medicine,  merits  of  the  French  school  of,  169;  import- 
ance of  the  classification  of  diseases,  ib. ;  necessity 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  pathology  of  diseases, 
170;  principal  medical  discoveries  of  the  British 
school,  ib. ;  assiduous  cultivation  of  pathology  by 
the  French,  171 ;  their  superiority  in  comparative 
anatomy,  172 ;  facilities  afforded  in  England  for  ex- 
tending the  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy, 
ib.;  hospital  practice  a  source  of  information,  172, 
173;  merits  of  the  French  pathological  school, 
173;  prominent  cultivators  of  human  physiology, 
174  {  management  of  hospitals  in  France,  ib.;  medi- 
cal hterature  at  a  low  eob  in  England,  174,  176. 

Meran.  in  Tyrol,  described.  184,  185. 

Metternich,  prince,  biogrspny  o^  143 ;  his  interview 
with  prince  Cimitil^  147,  148* 


Mezioo,  Antiooities  o^  17 ;  their  resemblance  to  those 
of  ancient  Egypt,  i9,  21 ;  the  older  monuments  of 
Mexico  not  properly  Mexican,  but  Tultecan,  21 ; 
their  affinity  with  the  Cyclopean  architecture,  ib. ; 
Uierary  notice  from,  137,   138. 

Meynert,  Herrmann,  Franz  der  Erste,  Kaiser  von 
Oesterreich  und  sein  Zeitalter,  143. 

Mines  of  Austria,  produce  of  the,  167. 

Mirabeau,  picture  of  him  by  Chateaubiiand,  228. 

N. 

Naples,  caverns  in,  then"  uses,  130,  131. 
Napoleon,  the  emperor,  character  o^  218,  219. 
Nebel,  C.  Voyage  pittoresque  et  archeologisque  dans 

la  Mexique,  17. 
Netherlands,  literary  notices  from  the,  268. 
Non,  Val  di,  in  Tyrol,  its  fertihty  and  population,  184. 


OxsTBKBxicHxssoHS  National  Encydopa^e,  143. 

Oldenworden,  battle  of;  117,  lia 

Oriental  literature,  notices  of,  137. 

Otho  the  Great  succeeds  his  father  as  emperor  of 
Giermany,  66 ;  his  expeditions  against  the  dukes  of 
Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  ib. ;  quells  the  rebellion  of  his 
brothers,  Q6 ;  delivers  and  marries  queen  Adelheid, 
ib. ;  his  victory  over  the  Hungarians,  57, 68;  crown- 
ed king  of  Lombardy,  68. 

Ouif  hour,  remarks  on  its  resemblance  to  the  Zend, 
124,  126. 


Paohhuber,  a  Tyrolese  peasant,  beautiful  gun  made 
by  him,  177. 

Painting,  history  of,  in  Greece  and  Italy,  69,  61 :  in 
Germany,  61,  64. 

Paris,  distinct  hospitals  established  there  for  peculiar 
diseases,  173. 

Partiienon,  the,  coated  with  colors,  92. 

Passeyerthal,  in  Tyrol,  inhabitants  of,  187. 

Passions,  nature  of  the,  113;  religious  passion  the 
most  terrible  of  all,  ib.;  its  effects,  113, 114;  treat- 
ment and  cure,  114,  115;  their  mischievous  effects 
on  the  body  when  too  powerful,   117. 

Persia,  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  ancient  language 
o^  66,  70 ;  character  of  the  poetry,  80. 

Poggio  Bracciolini,  Letters  of,48-52— remarks  on  his 
character,  62. 

Poles,  measures  pursued  by  Austria  to  crush  their 
national  spirit,  160,  161. 

Polychrome  buildings  of  the  Greeks,  91-93— effect 
of  that  kind  of  embellishment,  93— a  trial  of  it  re* 
coin  mended,  94. 

Prussia,  king.o^  his  violation  of  the  clause  of  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  respecting  representative  national  assem- 
blies, 230— conduct  of  his  government  towards  his 
Polish  subjects,  232,  233. 

Psychology,  system  of,109— impulses  of  our  moral  na- 
ture, 109,  110— the  feelings.  111 — difference  between 
the  man  of  fc-eling  and  me  man  of  action,  ib. — per* 
nicious  effects  arising  from  the  development  of  im- 
pulses for  the  sake  of  the  feelings  which  they  pro- 
duce, 112 — modification's  of  the  moral  nature  owing 
to  sex,  112,  113— nature  of  the  passions,  113,  114— 
treatment  and  cure  of  the  passions,  U4-^relatiadi 
of  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  modifications  which  the 
former  it*  capable  of  effecting  in  the  latter,  115— ef- 
fects of  irritability  over-excited  or  depressed,  1 16, 1 17. 

Pugin,  Mr.  Welby,  remarks  on  his  work  on  architec- 
ture, 86,  note. 


^uabt,  a.  F.  von,  Mittheilungen  uber  Alt  .und  Nen 
Athen,  76— his  remarks  on  the  polychrome  embel- 
lishment of  the  Temple  of  Thesseus  at  Athens,  93. 


Racsthski,  Comte  A.  de,  De  TArt  modema  en  Alle- 
magne.    Die  nouere  Deutsche  Kunst,  69-64. 
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IU1£  of  CogfMhalc^  lagoDd  of  an  tlf  nkted  by  him, 
101. 

Raamer,  Friedrioh  von,  Historiiohef  Taschonbooh, 
charactor  oLand  extracts  from,  261-266. 

R^aud,  M.,  Invasiona  dea  Sarrazioa  en  Prance, 
character  of;  and  extracts  from,  265-267. 

Remorse,  bow  produced,  HI. 

Retzscb,  Moritz,  Umrisee,  34-48~remark8  on  hia 
works  mffeneral  34-35--hi8  iiluattations  of  Gotbe's 
Pauat,  3^-of  Schiller's  FridoUn- 36 -of  Schiller's 
Combat  with  the  Dragon,  ib— of  Schiller's  Pagasus 
in  Harness,  37,  38 — of  Schiller's  Sons  of  the  Bell, 
38-40— of  Shakapeare's  Hamlet,  41-&— of  Mac- 
beth, 43, 44— of  Romeo  and  Juliet,46, 46— -particulara 
concerning  bis  person  and  character,  4i6,  47— his 
chess-players.  47. 

Richeraod,  bis  labors  as  a  physiologMt,  174. 

Riva,  in  Tyrol,  descnption  o^  182,  ISS—remaikable 
storm  at,  183, 184. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  his  misrepresentations  respecting 
Mexican  antiquitie&  18. 

Robin  Goodfellow,  adventurea  and  pranks  of;  96, 106, 

Rotbschild,  Mr.  S.  N.,  his  plan  of  an  iron  railway 
between  Vienna  and  the  province  of  GMUcia,  161^ 
163. 

Rush,  Friar,  outline  of  the  German,  kffend  of, 
102.  103 — coiuectures  on  its  origin  and  iocuit)r,  103, 
104— supposed  to  be  a  general  and  not  a  particular 
character  in  the  popular  mythology,  104— additions 
in  the  English  siory  of  him,  104,  106— proof  of  his 
identity  with  Robin  GoodfoUow,  106. 

Russia,  literary  notices  frt>m,  272. 

Russm,  emperor  of;  his  principle  of  gOTemment,  231. 

S. 

Sabaism,  on  its  orifin  and  prevalence,  70-72— swept 
away    by   the    Mugi,   72. 

St.  Gtxlric,  legendary  stories  o^  98,  99. 

St.  Vigilius,  festival  of,  at  Trent,  181,  182. 

Sanchez,  Guiseppe,  La  Campania  sotteranea,  129- 
131— character  of  the  work,  131. 

San  Gallen,  the  monk  of,  his  story  of  an  eU;  100. 

Schaubert,  M.,  on  the  polychrome  embellishment 
of    Greek-  temples,  92. 

Schiller,  Goihe's  sentiments  respecting  him,  6,  7. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Voyage  dans  la  lUgence  d'Al- 
gevy  ou  Description  du  pays  occupy  par 
l^Armke  Fraugaise  en  Afrique.  Par.  M. 
Rozet,  Capitaine  au  Corps  Royal  d'  EtaU 
Major,  &c.  &c.  Paris,  Arthus  Bertrand, 
8  vols.  8  vo.  with  atlas  in  folio. 

2,  Semilasso  in  Afrika,  Aus  den  Papie- 
ren  des  Verstorbenen,  (Semilasso  in  Af- 
rica. From  the  Papers  of  the  Deceased.) 
By  Prince  Puckler-Muskau.  Stuttgart 
1836,  5  vols,  12mo. 

It  is  a  thing  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
countries  separated  from  each  other  by  so 
short  a  distance  of  sea  as  the  two  coasts  of 
the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  should 
present  so  striking  a  contrast  in  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  their  populations.  On 
the  one  side,  Spain,  France,  and  Italy  have, 
during  ages,  bdon  distinguished  by  their  high 
degree  of  civilization,  while  the  nadves  of  the 
opposite  shores  are,  even  now,  only  to  be 
compared  witli  the  savages  of  central  Africa. 
The  southern  parts  of  Africa  have  in  fact 
been  hitherto  better  known  lo  us,  and  more 
accessible  to  civilization,  than  the  interior  of 
Algiers.  We  may,  perhaps,  consider  this  as 
one  of  the  numerous  proofs  of  the  demoral- 
izing  influence  of  unbounded  despotism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  tlie  beneficial  effects  of  free 
and  liberal  instiuitions  on  the  other.  The 
occupation  of  Algiers  by  the  French  since 
1830  will,  even  if  it  should  have  no  other  im- 
portant consequences,  at  least  have  added  to 
our  geographical  knowledge,  and  will  enable 
us  to  become  better  acquamted  with  the  mcm- 
ners  and  condition  of  the  original  tribes  of 
this  part  of  Africa. 

Among  the  best  books  upon  the  "  regency," 
which  have  appeared  since  its  conquest,  we 
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must  certainly  reckon  the  three  volumes  of  . 
Captain  Rozet,  with  their  beautiful  atlas  of 
plates, — indeed  it  deserves  to  hold  a  distin- 
guished  place  among  tho  many  excellent 
works  of  a  similar  class  that  have  lately  issued, 
and  arc  still  issuing,  from  the  Parisian  press. 
He  enjoyed  the  occasions  of  collecting  infor- 
mation and  making  observations  on  the  man- 
ners and  condition  of  the  original  inhabitants, 
which  are  always  attendant  on  a  sudden  and 
6uc9cssful  invasion,  like  that  of  Algiers,  and 
which  can  occur  but  once.  Captain  Rozet 
was  attached  to  the  stafi'of  the  invading  army, 
as  "  ing^nieur-g^ographe,"  and  remained 
with  it  in  Africa  sixteen  months,  during  which 
period  he  accompanied  nearly  all  the  military 
expeditions  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
In  addition  to  his  own  observations,  he  oh- 
tained  much  information  from  the  natives, 
and  particularly  from  an  Algerine  Jew  named 
Salomon,  who  often  accompanied  him  in  his 
excursions.  Salomon  had  travelled  much 
in  Barbary,  spoke  Frepch  extremely  well, 
and — a  rare  quality  among  the  Israelites  of  * 
Algiers — his  word  might  safely^  be  depended 
upon. 

The  regency  of  Algiers  is  formed  by  a 
long  and  comparatively  narrow  slip  of  coast 
territory,  without  any  known  accurate  boun. 
daries  towards  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
but  rather  losing  itself  among  the  mountains, 
and  towards  the  great  deserts.  We  cannot 
give  our  readers  a  better  idea  of  the  general 
aspect  of  the  country  included  within  this  slip 
of  land,  than  by  supposing  him  placed  with 
Captain  Rozet  on  the  most  elevated  works  of 
the  Casde  of  the  Emperor,  about  a  mile  to 
the  south-west  of  Algiers.  If  he  looks  toward 
the  south  he  will  see  a  group  of  hills  extend, 
ing,  in  an  undulated  line,  from  E.  N.  E.  to 
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W.  S.  W, ;  beyond  them  he  will  perceive 
the  vast  plain  of  tjie  M^tidja,  extending  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  view  towards  the  east 
and  west,  but  terminated  towards  the  south  by 
a  lofly  chain  of  mountains,  whoso  direction 
is  nearly 'parallel  with  that  of  the  hills.  This 
chain  is  the  Lesser  Atlas.  If  he  then  crosses 
Ihe  plain  of  the  M6tidja  towards  the  south, 
and  climbs  to  the  summit  of  the  aforesaid 
chain  of  mountains,  ha  will  see  that  their 
southern  side  is  much  more  precipitate  than 
the  northern,  and  that  beyond  them  a  mass 
of  hills  extends  on  every  side  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, the  horizon  towards  the  south  being 
bounded  by  a  very  elevated  chain,  resemb- 
ling in  form  and  nearly  parallel  to  that  on 
which  he  is  standing :  this  elevated  chain  is 
the  Greater  Atlas. .  Towards  the  east,  at  a 
distance  of  about  twenty -five  leagues,  is  seen 
Mount  Jurjura,  a  great,  lofly,  naked  mass, 
apparently  destitute  of  vegetation.  To  the 
south-west  appears  a  series  of  very  elevated 
summits :  the  most  distant  of  these,  which 
must  be  on  the  borders  of  Morocco,  has  the 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf.  Towards  this  point  the 
two  chains  of  the  Atlas  nK)untains  converge. 
At  Algiers  and  at  Oran  the  chain  of  the  Atlas 
is  nearly  equally  distant — that  is,  about  eight 
leagues. 

Of  this  teritory  a  very  small  portion  has 
hitherto  been  occupied  permanently  by  the 
French.  In  1885,  Prince  Puckler-Muskau 
describes  them  as  being  in  actual  possession 
of  territory  reaching  only  to  a  very  small 
distance  from  the  walls  of  the  capital.  The 
conquest  of  Algiers  was  one  of  the  last  works 
of  a  dynasty  which  has  since  fallen,  and  the 
restless  and  unsettled  state  of  the  French 
ffovemment  itself  since  that  period  has  ren- 
dered impossible  any  energetic  measures  with 
regard  to  the  settlement  established  there. 
The  present  attempt  on  Constantino  seems  to 
show  a  renewal  of  activity ;  but  what  has 
hitherto  been  done,  and  the  sacrifices  which 
it  seems  to  have  cost,  lead  us  to  think  that  the 
only  circumstance  which  will  drive  the  French 
to  extend  their  territory  eflfectually,  will  be 
the  necessity  either  of  doing  so,  or  of  giving 
up  what  they  hold, — an  unprofitable  posses- 
sion certainly,  but  one  to  which  France  ap- 
pears to  attach  —  we  scarcely  think  it  de- 
serves it — ^no  little  share  of  importance  and 
glory.  The  expedition  against  Algiers  was 
probably  first  taken  up  seriously  as  a  means  of 
carrying  away  people's  thoughts  fiom  what 
was  going  on  at  home,  and  of  employing  rest- 
less minds,  who  miffht  otherwise  be  embark, 
ing  in  dangerous  plans  against  the  govern- 
ment.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  colony  is 
not  still  chiefly  valued  as  subserving  more  or 
less  to  the  same  purpose. 


Enough,  however,  of  this!  we  are  not 
going  to  run  into  political  speculations  :  had 
the  colonization  of  Algiers  by  a  European, 
power  been  considered  worth  the  pains,  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  executed  long  ago. 
It  is  our  intention  first  to  follow  rapidly  Cap. 
tain  Rozet  in  his  descriptions  of  the  territory 
already  occupied  by  the  French,  as  well  as 
of  that  which,  though  traversed  by  their 
armies,  has  not  yet  been  permanently  sub. 
dued.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  cast  a  glance 
fi-om  time  to  time  on  the  narrative  of  our 
German  Prince,  whom  we  shall  afterwards 
follow  into  the  neighboring;  state  of  Tunis. 
We  are  now  going  to  visit  the  city  of  Algiers 
which  has  been  denominated  Ihe  Warrior, — 
not,  we  presume,  on  account  of  the  great, 
ness  of  its  military  expeditions, — ^but  rather 
from  the  absence  of  the  contrary  principle  at 
home, — from  the  little  acquaintance  which  it 
could  claim  with  peace  even  within  its  own 
walls ;  and  it  comes  upon  us  with  all  its  old 
associations  of  piracy  and  slavery,  of  flesh- 
hooks  and  other  not  less  dreaded  instruments 
of  execution  upon  its  walls,  and  of  machines 
for  torture  in  its  prisons.  Captain  Rozet  is 
naturally  much  more  detailed  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  capital  than  in  that  of  the  other 
towns,  where  his  residence  had  been  more 
brief,  and,  on  the  whole,  under  less  favorable 
circumstances. 

The  city  of  Algiers— which  in  form  has 
been  compared  to  a  triangle,  whose  base 
rests  on  the  shore,  and  whose  summit  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  hill  which  also  rises  from 
the  sea,  and  which,  from  the  liberal  coating 
of  whitewash  that  has  been  bestowed  on  every 
part  of  the  exterior  of  its  houses,  is  said  to 
have,  from  a  distance  at  sea,  the  appearance 
of  a  great  chalk-pit — stands  in  lat.  SO^  47' 
25"  north,  and  in  long.  0°  42'  25"  east  of  the 
meridian  of  Paris.  We  will  not  stop  to  oc- 
cupy ourselves  on  things  so  common-place 
as  the  general  appearance  of  the  town,  or  of 
the  dirty,  narrow,  crooked  streets,  or  the 
outsides  of  the  houses,  the  only  part  which 
generally  in  Mahometan  cities  strangers  are 
allowed  to  see,  because  in  all  these  things 
there  would  be  little  of  novelty ;  but  we  are 
strongly  tempted  to  venture  into  the  interior 
of  the  laUer,  because  we  have  hitherto*  had 
little  information  on  the  domestic  economy  of 
Turkish  houses,  and  becaus&t)ur  French  vis- 
iters, armed  with  strong  introductions,  seem 
by  no  means  to  have  waited  at  the  door  to 
stand  upon  ceremonies. 

**  The  houses  of  Algiers  are  all  alike  in  form 
and  disposition,  though  some  are  better  than 
others ;  they  are  squares  or  rectangles,  formed 
by  four  walls,  which  rise  comnronly  to  the 
height  of  a  third  floor,  pierced  by  certain 
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small  holes  to  let  the  air  pass,  but  scarcely 
ever  furnished  with  windows.  These  latter 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  houses 
inhabited  by  the  Jews,  and  even  there  they 
are  fortified  by  very  thick  gratings.  Ea^ 
house  has  but  one  entrance,  which  is  tolerably 
large  and  circularly  vaulted,  which  is  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps.  Among  the 
Algerines,  the  ground-floor  is  almost  invaria- 
bly occupied  by  stables,  warehouses,  the 
rooms  of  the  slaves,  and  the  vestibule,  at 
which  we  arrive  immediately  after  passing 
the  door.  This  is  a  rectangular  apartment, 
very  lar^e  in  the  houses  of  tno  rich,  of  which 
the  two  sides  are  furnished  with  a  long  raised 
seat  of  masonry,  ornamented  with  a  range 
of  columns  of  white  marble  or  of  stone,  sup- 
porting a  pediment,  or  sculptured  moresque 
arches,  and  thus  forming  small  arcades,  un- 
der which  the  master  of  the  house  squats 
himself  down,  smoking  his  pipe,  to  receive 
visits  or  treat  of  business ;  the  entrance  to  the 
other  apartments  being  forbidden  to  strangers, 
both  on  account  of  the  women,  who  are  there, 
and  from  the  force  of  long  habit. 

**  This  hall  of  reception  is  called  nkifa.  On 
the  long  seats  where  the  visitors  place  them- 
selves are  laid  rush  mats,  sheep-skins,  or  car- 
pets. When  you  are  seated,  the  slaves  pre- 
sent you  with  a  pipe  and  bring  you  coffee, 
which  you  drink  with  the  master,  after  hav- 
ing shaken  hands  with  him. 

•*When  we  leave  the  skifa  we  mount  a 
sta^ircase,  the  steps  of  which  are  formed  of 
pie-ces  of  slate  and  of  tiles  of  china-ware,  and 
sometimes  of  marble  or  stone,  by  which  we 
arrive  at  a  square  court  on  the  first  floor, 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  stone  or  mar- 
ble, which  supports  the  second  floor.  This 
court  is  not  covered  ;  it  is  by  it  that  air  and 
lieht  are  admitted  into  the  chambers,  each  of 
which  has  a  door  and  several  windows  look- 
ing inwards.  These  chambers  are  long 
rooms,  occupying  each  the  whole  length  of 
a  side  of  the  building  ;  there  are  generally 
but  three,  one  side  being  occupied  by 
the  place  of  the  staircase  but  some- 
times  there  are  four  on  each  floor.  The 
chambers  are  entered  by  a  great  arched  door 
which  rises  two  feet  above  the  ceiling,  and 
which  is  closed  by  two  folds,  within  which 
are  two  little  square  doors,  which  are  those 
most  commonly  opened  ;  the  others  are  only 
opened  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  or  on 
grand  ceremonies.  The  wmdows,  which  are, 
placed  on  each  side  the  door,  are  not  {glazed ; 
but  they  are  furnished  with  bars  of  iron  or 
brass,  and  are  closed  in  the  inside  by  shutters. 
The  chambers  of  each  house  are  nearly  all 
alike  ;  they  are  oblong  :  at  each  extremity 
is  a  raised  frame  of  wood  or  masonry,  on 
which  are  placed  the  beds ;  and  these  frames 
are  often  so  high  that  they  are  obliged  to 
mount  them  by  means  of  a  ladder,  so  that  in 
in  each  house  are  found  ladders  destined 
solely  for  this  purpose.  Opposite  to  the  en- 
trance there  is  generally  a  kind  of  niche  or 
hollow  place  in  the  wall,  covered  by  an  arch, 
in  which  is  placed  the  divan  or  cushions  on 


which  the  woman  sit  during  the  day.  On 
each  side  of  the  divan  are  cupboards  made  in 
in  the  solid  wall,  which  ar^  used  to  lock  up 
the  delicacies  or  the  objects  used  in  the  toilet 
of  these  ladies;  above  each,  as  likewise  be- 
neath the  windows,  there  is  a  semi-circular 
niche  for  the  reception  of  diflerent  objects. 

"  The  furniture  of  each  room  consists  of  one, 
or  at  most  two,  wooden  chests,  tolerably  well 
made,  and  ornamented  with  extremely  fisin- 
tastical  paintings,  which  in  the  houses  of  the 
great  are  richly  gilt,  and  painted  with  much 
care ;  of  a  little  round  table,  of  the  height  of 
two  or  three  decimetres ;  of  cushions  which 
compose  the  divan ;  of  carpets  or  rush  mats 
which  cover  the  ground;  lastly,  of  beds 
placed  on  the  raised  frames  before  mention- 
ed: these  beds  are  composed  of  tolerably 
good  mattresses  of  wool,  with  a  bolster,  sheets 
of  linen  or  calico,  and  a  coverlet  of  sUk  or  of 
very  light  wool.  This  is  the  sum-total  of  the 
furniture  in  the  apartment  of  an  Algerine, 
which  is  repeated  verbatim  in  every  chamber. 
This  furniture  differs  In  beauty  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  proprietor ;  in  the  houses 
of  the  poor  they  are  sometimes  very  bad ; 
many  have  no  mattress,  and  sleep  on  sheep- 
skins or  rush  mats.  Beside  the  staircase^ 
where  there  is  no  chamber,  are  found  on 
each  floor  a  kitchen  and  wardrobe,  which 
are  kept  extremely  clean.  The  kitchen  is 
the  only  room  in  the  house  where  there  is  a 
chimney :  this  chimney,  of  which  the  mantel- 
piece is  about  the  height  of  a  man,  occupies 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  room ;  beneath,  at 
a  very  small  elevation  above  the  pavement, 
are  several  small  circular  stoves  made  of 
brick ;  each  of  them  is  covered  by  a  grate, 
on  which  the  pot  is  placed.  The  kitchen 
utensils  used  at  Algiers  are  made  of  earthen- 
ware, or  of  a  kind  of  bronze  mixed  with  tin, 
which  contains  a  sufScient  quantity  of  copper 
to  render  it  very  dangerous  to  let  the  meats 
cool  in  them. 

**  The  floors  are  all  distributed  in  the  same 
manner ;  there  are  three  in  a  house ;  but  the 
third  contains  generally  at  most  but  one  or 
4wo  chambers,  the  rest  being  a  platform  on 
which  the  women  fp  to  take  the  air.  Above 
the  chambers  of  this  floor  there  are  also  little 
terraces,  to  which  these  ladies  mount  b^  lad- 
ders after  sunset,  at  which  time  it  is  forbidden 
to  the  men  to  go  out  upon  the  terraces." — 
vol.  iii.  p.  18— &. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  reference  to  the 
volume  whence  this  extract  is  taken,  that  we 
do  not  follow  the  same  order  in  treating  the 
subject  as  that  adopted  by  Captain  Rozet. 
We  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  stated,  that  he 
has  made  three  distinct  divisions  of  his  work, 
the  first  volume  being  confined  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  country,  the  second  to  the 
characteristics  and  manners  of  the  diflerent 
tribes  who  inhabit  it,  and  the  third  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  country  itself.  We  have 
preferred  taking  the  latter  first,  as  containing 
the  personal  narrative  of  the  author;  and 
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the  first  volume  we  shall  pass  over  entirely. 
We  will  not  bccupy  our  space  and  time  with 
the  description  of  the  puhlic  buildings  of  the 
capital,  but  we  cannot  omit  one  which  is 
-more  intimately  connected  with  all  the  asso- 
ciations that  the  name  of  Algiers  raises  in 
our  mind, — we  mean  the  prison  of  the  slaves 
taken  in  piratical  expeditions  : — 

"The  public  establishments  of  Algiers, 
'  which  have  had  the  greatest  celebrity  in 
Europe,  on  account  of  the  cruelties  which 
were  committed  there,  are  the  prisons  in 
which  were  shut  up  as  slaves  the  prisoners 
taken  by  the  Corsairs,  from  the  vessels  which 
they  had  captured.  When  Algiers  was  in 
its  highest  prosperity,  there  were  several  of 
these  prisons  within  the  town,  wherein  were 
detained  a  great  number  of  Christian  slaves ; 
but  by  the  treaty  imposed  by  Lord  Exmouth, 
these  prisons  were  emptied,  and  since  that 
period,  their  piracy  having  been  much  re- 
strained, particularly  during  the  three  years 
of  our  blockade  by  sea,  there  have  been 
scarcity  any  Christian  slaves  at  Algiers. 
Many  oi  the  prisons  were  closed ;  and  when 
we  took  the  town  there  was  but  one  leA.  It 
was  situated  in  the  street  of  Bab-Azoun,  not 
far  from  the  great  barrack  of  the  janissaries, 
There  we  found  imprisoned  the  victims  who 
had  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  the  crews 
of  the  two  brigs  which  were  wrecked,  a  few 
French  prisoners  taken  during  the  war,  whom 
the  Turks  bad  snatched  from  the  yatagan  of 
the  Bedouins,  and  a  few  Greek  and  Grenoese 
slaves,  who  had  been  ihere  two  years, — in  all 
a  hundred  and  twenty -two  persons, 

'"I  went  to  see  this  prison  shortly  after  our 
entrance  into  Algiers,  and  I  saw  some  slaves 
who  were  still  there,  and  two  of  our  soldiers, 
who  were  shut  up  with  them.  I  asked  them 
how  they  were  treated,  and  they  gave  me  the 
following  information : — They  were  chained 
together  in  couples  like  galley-slaves,  but 
they  were  allowed  to  walk  in  the  prison ;  they 
were  allowed  every  day  two  little  black  loaves 
about  as  large  as  one's  fist,  and  some  water ; 
they  slept  upon  sheep-skins  and  a  few  rags. 
The  men  who  guarded  them  treated  them 
rudely,  but  they  did  not  strike  them;  the 
slaves  who  had  been  there  several  years  were 
led  every  morning  to  work,  and  always  in 
chains.  They  gave  them  two  loaves  more 
than  the  others,  which  raised  their  rations  to 
about  a  pound  and  a  half;  but,  in  compensa- 
tion for  this  indulgence,  they  were  often 
beaten  by  their  overseers. 

•♦  The  prison  of  which  I  am  speaking  was 
an  old  building,  which  was  falling  into  ruins. 
The  hall  occupied  by  the  pi  isoners,  in  which 
there  was  scarcely  room  for  them  all»  was 
eighteen  metres  long  by  nine  broad.  It  was 
an  ancient  Catholic  chapel ;  it  adjoined  at 
right  angjcs  a  great  gallery  divided  into  sev- 
eral parts,  which  also  had  been  used  for  a 
similar  purpose,  but  it  was  so  ruinous  as  to 
be  no  longer  habitable ;  all  that  remained  in 
good  condition  was  a  little  chamber  in  the 
middle,  where  the  keepers  lodged.    In  the 


hall  occupied  by  the  prisoners  there  was  a 
great  cistern  beside  the  places  of  ease,  andi 
just  beside  the  entrance,  a  little  closet  full  of 
chains.  At  lirst  all  the  windows  of  this  build- 
ing had  been  walled  up ;  but  as  the  prisoners 
were  almost  suffocated  by  this  operation,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  open  them ;  they 
were  without  shutters,  so  that  the  prisoners 
had  no  shelter  from  the  winds,  and  when  it 
rained  they  were  all  wet.*' — vol.  iii.  p.  43. 

We  turn  willingly  from  the  dark  side  of 
the  view,  and  will  present  our  readers  with  a 
picture  of  Algerine  sociability,  in  the  two 
chief  places  where  people  assemble  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  their,  time  and  amusing 
themselves,  that  i3,  the  coffeehouses  and  the 
barbers^  shops*  These  latter,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  at  Algiers,  as  in  every  other  country,  the 
places  of  assembly  for  those  who  seek  the 
news  and  the  scandal  of  the  day. 

"  I  have  counted  at  Algiers  not  fewer  than 
sixty  coffee-houses  kept  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town ;  but  of  this  number,  five  or  six  only 
merit  the  attention  of  the  observer,  the  others 
being  very  often  established  in  holes  not  more 
than  six  feet  square.  The  most  remarkable 
of  all  was  situated  in  the  street  of  the  marine, 
not  far  from  the  mosque ;  it  was  composed  of 
several  narrow  hut  very  long  galleries,  sup- 
ported by  small  marble  colums,  and  furnish- 
ed on  each  side  with  seats  built  in  masonry, 
and  covered  with  rush  mats.  Next  to  the 
street  of  the  marine,  there  was  a  little  square 
hall,  entirely  open,  in  the  centre  of  which 
rose  a  superb  jel-d'eau.  The  laboratory  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  gallery ;  it  was  a  little 
black  kitchen,  four  feet  wide,  in  which  was  a 
stove,  and  upon  it  two  great  tin  coflfee-pots,  in 
which  the  coffee  was  made,  whilst  three  other 
little  ones  kept  warm  by  the  fire  the  coffee 
which  was  to  be  served  out.  On  each  side 
of  the  kitchen  were  two  tolerably  high  piles 
of  wood  for  burning,  but  so  placed  that  they 
might  easily  have  taken  fire  and  so  burnt  the 
whole  establishment. 

**  The  Moors  and  Turks  came  and  squatted 
themselves  gravely  on  the  scats,  and  soon 
afler  came  the  waiter  with  a  burning  coal  to 
li^ht  their  pipes,  and  a  little  cup  of  coffee 
without  sugar,  placed  in  another  cup  half  full 
of  water,  in  order  that  it  mi^ht  be  held  with- 
out burning  the  hand.  This  coffee  is  weak, 
very  ill  made,  and  somewhat  like  that  which 
they  drink  in  England ; ,  it  is  not  however 
dear,  for  four  cups  cost  but  a  halfpenny. 

"  In  all  the  coffee-houses  of  any  importance 
you  find  one  or  two  musicians  from  tne  after- 
noon till  the  evening.  These  musicians  touch 
the  guitar  whilst  they  make  grimaces  with 
their  eyes  and  head,  or  play  very  seriously 
and  in  a  most  tiresome  manner  on  a  violin 
with  two  cords.  The  persons  present  appear 
to  take  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  tnem 
and  in  seeing  their  grimaces. 

"  The  Mussulmans  betake  themselves  to 
the  coffee-house  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  remain  there  sometimes  the 
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whole  day,  drinking  ten  or  twelve  cups  of 
cofiee  and  smoking  their  pipes,  often  without 
uttering  a  single  word.  Sometimes,  how. 
ever,  there  arise  conversations  among  select 
parties ;  many  play  in  pairs,  particularly  in 
the  establishment  we  have  just  mentioned,  at 
the  French  game  of  draughts.  The  players 
are  always  surrounded  by  spectators,  who 
take  great  interest  in  the  game. 

"  Other  places  of  assembly  much  frequent- 
ed by  the  Moors,  particularly  by  those  who 
are  inquisitive  and  who  meddle  with  politics, 
are  the  barbers'  shops,  which  are  very  nu- 
merous. Tradesmen*s  shops,  not  only  at  Al- 
giers, but  in  all  the  towns  of  Barbary  I  have 
visited,  are  holes  in  the  wall  about  two  me- 
tres deep  and  one  wide,  which  are  almost  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  dealers  when  squatted 
inside.  But  those  of  the  barbers  are  more 
extensive,  being  four  or  five  metres  long  and 
two  or  even  three  wide,  surrounded  by  a  seat 
or  benches  for  the  accommodation  of  cus- 
tomers. They  are  kept  tolerably  clean,  or- 
namented bv  all  the  instruments  of  the  voca- 
tion hung  about  the  walls,  and  by  paintings 
executed  in  Barbary,  representing  the  most 
glorious  sea-fights  of  the  Algerine  corsairs. 

"  All  day  long  these  shops  are  fUled  by 
those  who  come  to  have  their  heads  shaved 
or  their  beards  combed,  and  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  idle  people  who  come  thither  only  to 
kill  time  and  to  hear  news.  They  are  seen 
gravely  seated  on  the  benches,  listenine  very 
attentively  to  the  barber,  who  tells  wnat  he 
knows  and  often  much  more,  at  the  same 
time  shaving  somebody's  head,  or  strutting 
about  and  gesticulating  if  he  has  no  work  un- 
der his  hands.  Several  plots  for  the  exter- 
mination  of  the  French  were  organized  at  the 
barbers'  shops,  and  from  thence  was  sent  the 
information  of  our  movements  to  the  bey  of 
Titaric,  before  he  was  taken  prisoner." — vol. 
iil.  p.  60. 

Our  author  reckons  the  population  of  the 
city  of  Algiers,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  at  not  more  than  30,000  persons,  of 
which  number,  after  its  conquest,  about  a 
third  had  migrated.  As  nearly  as  could  be 
calculated,  this  population  was  composed  of 
4000  married  Turks  or  Janissaries,  about 
2000  negroes,  5000  Jews,  18,000  Moors 
and  Coulouglis,  and  1000  Berbers,  Arabs, 
and  others.  The  Jews  here,  as  in  all  Ma- 
hometan towns,  form  a  distinct,  in  some  mea- 
sure proscribed,  and  certainly  the  most  des- 
pised part  of  the  population,  particularly 
since  the  Turks  obtained  the  government. 
Here  also,  as  elsewhere,  they  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied  in  brokerage.  Many  of  them  patrol 
the  streets  as  pedlars,  with  muslins,  cambrics, 
and  other  things,  which  they  sell  to  the  Moor- 
ish ladies.  They  are  forbidden,  on  pain  of 
severe  punishment,  to  enter  the  house  of  a 
Mussulman,  or  even  to  knock  at  the  door. 
The  mode  of  trading  with  them  is,  therefore, 
as  follows.     When  the  women  hear  the  pe- 


culiar cry  which  they  constantly  repeat  as 
they  pass  along  the  streets,  they  descend  to 
the  door,  and  send  a  slave  to  call  them : 
when  the  pedlar  arrives,  the  door  is  opened 
Just  enough  to  make  room  for  the  hand  of  the 
slave  or  of  a  little  child,  who  passes  the  mer- 
chandize to  the  lady ;  the  money  is  returned 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  Jew  departs 
withbut  having  ever  seen  his  customer*  The 
Moorish  dames  are  not  always  honest  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Jews.  Sometimes 
they  take  his  merchandize,  and  then  shut  the 
door  in  his  face,  without  paying  for  it.  In 
this  case,  as  he  dare  not  knock-  at  the  door, 
he  begins  to  shout  with  all  his  might  and  to 
stamp  with  his  feet,  and  if  in  the  end  the 
money  is  not  thrown  to  him,  he  runs  to  make 
his  complaint  to  the  Cadi,  and  even  there  he 
is  by  no  means  sure  of  obtaining  justice. 
The  Jewish  population  of  Algiers  was  origin- 
ally formed  by  the  refugees  from  persecution 
in  Spain,  and  they  were  once  on  a  much 
more  respectable  footing  in  tho  town  than  at 
present.  They  still  relate  a  strange  legend 
of  their  first  arrival  from  Europe. 

•♦  Whilst  the  Moors  were  in  possession  of 
Spain,  they  had  allowed  the  Jews  to  establish 
themselves  there  and  to  occupy  themselves 
in  commerce.  The  people  of  Israel  did  there 
as  in  Egypt ;  they  multiplied  fast,  and  in  a 
short  space  of  time  became  CAtremely  nume- 
rous. They  had  their  magistrates,  their  tem- 
ples, and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
When  the  Christians  had  driven  the  Mussul- 
mans from  Spain  and  reconquered  that  tine 
country,  they  permitted  the  Jews  to  continue 
to  dwell  there  and  to  carry  on  their  commer- 
cial speculations,  on  condition  of  their  sub- 
mitting to  the  laws  of  the  new  state.  To  the 
great  riches  which  they  had  amassed  under 
the  empire  of  the  Moors,  they  added  still 
nnore,  until  at  last  the  Christians  became  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  them.  In  1390,  the  chief 
rabbi  of  Seville  (Simon-ben- Smta)^  a  man  of 
first-rate  capacity,  who  possessed  great 
wealth,  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  by 
order  of  the  king  of  Spain,  with  sixty  of  tho 

Rrincipal  heads  of  Jewish  ftimilies  and  many 
[oors  who  had  remained  in  that  city.  Im- 
mediately after  this  arbitrary  act,  the  Span- 
iards subjected  the  Jews  and  Moors  establish- 
ed in  the  kingdom  to  all  kinds  of  exactions. 
Soon  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  rabbi,  the 
king  ordered  him  and  all  who  had  been  shut 
up  with  him  to  be  put  to  death.  On  the  even-  . 
ing  which  preceded  the  day  appointed  for  tho 
execution,  at  the  moment  when  all  his  com- 
panions in  misfortune  were  abandoning  them- 
selves to  despair  and  grief,  Simon  took  a  bit 
of  coal  and  drew  the  figure  of  a  ship  on  the 
wall.  Then  turning  to  those  around  him  who 
were  weeping,  he  said,  *  Let  all  those  who  be- 
lieve in  God,  and  who  are  willing  to  quit  this 
place  immediately,  put  their  finger  with  me 
on  this  ship.'  They  all  did  so,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  ship  sketched  with  coal  became  a 
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i^  ship,  which  put  itself  in  motion ;  the  wall 
opened  to  give  a  passage ;  it  traversed  Se- 
ville, to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, without  running  against  any  of  them  or 
even  touching  their  houses,  and  went  with  all 
its  crew  direct  to  the  sea.  We  are  not  told  if 
the  rabbi  took  the  helm,  or  if  his  companions 
served  as  sailors ;  but  this  we  are  assured, 
that  the  vessel  never  stopped  till  it  suddenly 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Algiers,  a  town  then 
only  inhabited  by  Mahometans,  Moors,  and 
Arabs.  The  rabbi,  having  despatched  in  all 
haste  some  of  his  companions  to  the  Alge- 
rines,totell  how  thejnad  been  brought  to 
their  coast,  and  to  solicit  an  asylum,  the  lat- 
ter answered  that  it  was  no  concern  of  theirs, 
but  that  they  would  consult  Sydi-Ben-Yousef, 
a*  famous  marabout  who  dwelt  at  Meliana. 
Immediately  a  party  of  horse  set  off  at  full 
gallop  and  soon  arrived  at  the  residence  of 
Sydi-Ben-Yousef,  whom  they  informed  that 
certain  Jews  and  Moors,  who  had  escaped  mi- 
raculously from  Spain,  had  arrived  in  the 
port  of  Algiers,  begging  to  be  received  as  in- 
habitants of  the  town.  *  Receive  them  and 
treat  them  in  the  best  manner  possible,'  was 
the  answer  o(  the  marabout.  The  messengers 
hastened  back  with  the  order  of  the  holy  man, 
and  it  was  immediately  announced  to  the 
Rabbi  that  he  misht  land  with  all  his  compa- 
nions. The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  with  the 
chiefs  of  religion  and  of  the  law  at  their  head, 
marched  out  to  meet  them,  and  offered  them 
every  thing  of  which  they  were  in  need. 
They  gave  them  lodgings  in  the  town,  where 
they  settled."— vol.  ui.  p.  210. 

The  most  interesting  and  remarkable  ob- 
jects in  the  environs  of  the  town  are  the 
fountains  and  the  marabouts  or  hermitages. 
The  marabout^  or  divine,  amongst  the  Moors 
as  well  as  the  Berbers,  is  a  person  whoezer- 
cises  great  influence,  and  who  is  believed  to 
receive  immediate  inspiration  from  the  Deity. 
He  is  consequently,  among  a  superstitious 
people,  consulted  on  every  occasion,  and  his 
advice  is  never  rejected.  He  is  not  even  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  laws  of  society,  and  the 
person  who  has  experienced  at  his  hands  any 
violence  or  injustice  throws  himself  on  hb 
face  and  thanks  Grod  that  he  has  thus  deemed 
him  worthy  of  his  peculiar  notice.  His  attri- 
butes  resemble  those  of  the  wise  men  of  some 
of  our  country  villages,  who,  for  a  small  con- 
sideration, pretend  to  indicate  the  possessors 
of  lost  or  stolen  property,  tell  fortunes,  and 
the  like.  In  like  manner  the  marabout  is 
generally  approached  with  presents,  and,  not 
content  with  this,  when  he  wants  any  thing 
ho  sends  to  demand  it  of  any  one  whom  he 
knows  to  possess  it,  and  the  latter  hardly 
dares  to  refuse.  Ho  enters  people's  gardens, 
or  shops,  or  houses,  and  takes  what  he  likes, 
and  the  person  who  is  thus  robbed,  instead  of 
being  angry,  considers  it  a  presage  of  good 
fortune.     The  mosf  remarkable  of  the  nume- 


rous  sanctuaries  of  these  men  in  the  neigh, 
borhood  of  the  capital,  which  are  also  called 
marabouts,  is  that  of  Sydi-Abderrahman.  A 
little  farther  from  the  town,  on  the  sea  coast, 
is  one  not  less  famous  amongst  the  people, 
particularly  the  Jews,  that  of  Sydi-Yakoub, 
of  the  ceren^onies  at  which,  apparently  bear- 
ing some  analogy  with  the  worship  of  wells 
so  prevalent  in  all  countries  during  the  dark 
ages,  an  amusing  account  is  given  by  Cap. 
tain  Rozet : — 

"To  the  north-west  of  the  powder-mill 
rises  a  rock  of  schistus,  on  the  top  of  which 
stands  the  marabout  of  Sydi-Yakoub,  under 
the  shade  of  a  magnificent  olive-tree,  which 
spreads  out  its  branches  like  a  cedar.  This 
marabout  is  much  esteemed,  not  only  by  the 
Mussulmans,  but  by  the  Jews  also,  for  the 
numerous  cures  which  are  operated  there. 
Below  it,  on  the  west  side  of^  the  rock,  is  a 
great  fountain  covered  by  a  circular  vault,  to 
which  we  are  assured  that  Sydi-Yakoub  gave 
the  property  of  curing  all  kinds  of  diseases. 

••  Every  Wednesday  pilgrims  repair  to  the 
fountain  of  Sydi-Yakoub,  and  sometimes  in 
such  numbers  that  they  block  up  the  road. 
One  Wednesday,  as  I  walked  out  of  the 
town  on  this  road,  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  s£^w  some  negroes  and  a  g^t 
number  of  Jews  proceeding  in  this  direction ; 
totally  ignorant  of  their  design,  I  followed 
them,  not  doubting  that  some  very  interest- 
ing ceremony  was  to  bejperformed ;  I  joined 
two  whole  Jewish  families,  men,  women  and 
children.  When  we  reached  the  fountain, 
the  men  stopped;  but  the  women  took  off 
their  shoes,  and,  taking  the  baskets  which 
their  husbands  had  placed  on  the  ground,  they 
very  devoutly  approached  the  fountain. 
Each  drew  from  her  basket  an  earthen  pot;  in 
which  she  made  a  fire  with  tinder  and  a  little 
coal ;  they  then  lighted  small  yellow  tapers, 
and  placed  them  on  a  stone  beside  a  little 
hole,  whence  issued  a  jet-d'eau,  crying  You, 
you,  Afie.T  this  they  returned,  threw  some 
grains  of  incense  into  their  fires,  and  carried 
the  pots  in  their  hands  several  times  about 
the  fountain.  They  then  returned  to  their 
baskets;  some  of  them  took  eggs,  boiled 
beans,  and  bread ;  others,  the  feathers  and 
blood  of  a  chicken,  &c.,  which  they  threw 
into  the  basin,  crying  Yout  you ;  after  which 
they  placed  themselves  on  the  step  nearest  to 
the  water,  washed  their  face  and  hands, 
drank  the  water,  and  made  their  children 
drink  it,  and  then  retorned  to  their  husbands, 
who  were  waiting  for  them  at  the  place  where 
they  first  halted.  I  saw  several  negroes  and 
negresses  performing  similar  ceremonies, 
buU  by  their  hurry  and  want  of  devotion,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  they  were  not  doing  it 
on  their  own  account. 

**  Taking  a  turn  round  the  fountain,  I  found 
sitting  on  a  stone  an  old  Moor,  covered  with 
dirt,  who  presented  to  me  a  bit  of  paper 
whk:h  ho  held  in  his  hand :  it  was  a  billet 
signed  by  the  general-in-chicf  of  the  French 
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army,  which  authorized  him,  a  marahout,  to 
post  himself  on  Wednosdays  and  Thursdays 
at  the  holy  fountain  of  Sydi-Yakoub,  to  re- 
ceive the  offerings  of  the  pilgrims.  I  return- 
ed him  his  paper,  and  asked  him  if  the  offer- 
ings he^received  were  numerous.  « No,'  said 
he,  *  I  scarcely  receive  anything ;  this  place  is 
visited  by  more  Jews  than  Mussulmans.' 

**  As  I  was  going  away  I  heard  a  ereat 
noise  on  the  sea-shore ;  I  went  to  see  what  it 
mieht  be,  and  was  not  a  little  surprized  to 
find  there  many  Jewish  f;imilies  driuKingand 
eating,  uttering  from  time  to  time  cries  o: 
joy,  and  singing  at  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
voice.  I  approached  them  to  learn  what 
they  were  doing,  and  immediately  several 
men  arose,  begged  me  to  partake  of  their  re- 
past,  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  refusals,  oblig:ed 
me  to  eat  a  small  apple,  and  to  drink  with 
them  a  glass  of  anisette.  I  then  learnt  that, 
after  coming  to  seek  the  protection  of  Sydi- 
Yakoub,  it  was  proper  to  pass  the  whole  day 
in  drinking,  eating,  and  amusing  themselves, 
with  their  relatives  and  friends,  in  the  open  air. 
In  the  evening  I  returned  to  see  if  my  com- 
panions of  the  momine  had  punctually  ful- 
filled their  duty,  and  I  found  in  the  fields,  all 
along  the  road  conducting  to  Sydi-Yakoub, 
numerous  assemblies  of  several  families,  in 
which  every  body  was  drunk.  Several  mu- 
sicians had  come  to  increase  the  uproar,  and 
the  guests  accompanied  them  singing,  or 
rath<;r  howling,  all  at  once.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  unable  to  support  themselves 
any  longer,  rolled  one  over  another,  without 
any  regard  to  modesty,  and  we  may  thank 
the  drawers  which  the  Jewesses  wear  that 
this  was  not  altogether  violated.  I  have 
often  heard  talk  of  the  Sabbath,  where,  they 
say  witches  meet  the  devils,  aud  deliver  them- 
selves to  all  sorts  of  orgies,  and  I  never  saw 
anything  which  gave  me  a  more  complete 
idea  of  them  than  the  farce  of  the  Jews  who 
perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Sydi-Yakoub. 

**  Salomon,  to  whom  I  have  I  related  all  I 
had  seen,  told  me — *  Sydi-Yakoub  is  a  very 
powerful  marabout,  whom  we  worship  as  well 
as  the  Mussulmans.  He  cures  all  manner  of 
diseases,  and  drives  the  devil  out  of  the  body 
of  him  who  seeks  his  aid.  If  any  one  is  ill, 
he  goes  to  seek  the  Xine,  or  he  sends  another 
person  if  he  cannot  go  himself,  When  she 
has  heard  attentively  the  recital  of  the  pa- 
tient's  sufferings,  she  takes  a  handful  of  wheat 
and  throws  it  on  a  sieve ;  after  contemplating 
the  grains  of  wheat,  sometimes  for  half  an 
hour,  she  pronounces  almost  always  that  the 
sick  person  Is  possessed  by  the  devil,  and 
that  he  must  visit  the  fountain  of  Sydi-Ya- 
koub, or  send  some  one  thither  in  his  stead. 
The  Xine  then  orders  him  to  kill  two  chick- 
ens, one  white  and  the  other  black,  or  one 
single  black  and  white  chicken ;  to  collect 
the  blood,  and  rub  with  a  part  of  it  the  arras 
and  legs  of  the  sick  person,  and  to  carry  the 
rest,  with  the  feathers,  to  the  fountain,  and 
throw  them  in,  with  some  orange  flowers  j  to 
eat  the  chicken  en  the  sea-shore,  to  throw 
the  bones  into  the  sea,  and  to  pass  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  amusement,  in  sign  of  the  cure 


which  you  have  obtained,  or  which*  at  all 
events,  you  will  obtain.'  "—vol.  iii.  p.  138. 

We  have  chosen  more  readily  the  fore-, 
going  extract,  because  it  presents  a  picture, 
by  no  means  exaggerated,  of  superstitions 
and  observations  which  still  prevail  among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  Catholic  population 
of  Ireland. 

Prince  Puckler-Muskau  tells  a  story  of  a 
marabout  buried  among  the  ruins  near  Cape 
Matifou,  which  we  are  tempted  to  give,  as  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  Mussulman  legends. 
The  prince  was  attended,  in  this  short  ex- 
cursion,  by  a  necessary  escort  of  the  Chas- 
seurs  d'Afrique : — 

"  We  rested  some  time  among  the  ruins  of 
Tkn-re  Tschika^  and  examined  the  remains 
beside  the  monuments  of  the  holy  marabout, 
and  his  friend  the  Spaniard,  whom  he  had 
converted  in  this  very  place.  The  story  of 
this  event  is  as  follows :— The  Spanish  cap- 
tain had  landed  with  the  marabout,  whom  he 
had  brought  hither,  when  both,  overcome  by 
the  heat,  yielded  to  slumber.  The  Spaniard 
awaking  first,  tempted  by  the  evil  one,  re- 
solved to  take  advantage  of  the  decf)  sleep 
of  his  passenger,  and  to  sail  home  with  his 
property.  He  immediately  put  out  to  sea, 
but  he  could  not  find  his  way  out  of  the  bay, 
for  a  magic  wind  drove  him  about  in  a  circle 
during  lour-and-twenty  hours,  and  at  last 
brought  him  to  land  at  the  same  place,  where 
the  marabout,  who  was  now  awake,  arose  to 
salute  him.  Full  of  repentance,  the  Span- 
iard confessed  his  treacherous  design,  and 
delivered  up  the  property  he  would  have 
stolen :  after  wbicn  he,  encouraged  by  the 
pardon  of  the  saint,  again  took  ship.  But  the 
same  fate  once  more  awaited  him,  and,  after 
four-and-twenty  hours,  the  waves  drove  him 
back  to  the  strand.  The  marabout  received 
him  with  a  smile.  *  Pardon !'  said  he, « thou 
hadst  forgotten  my  sandals  in  the  ship,  which 
hinder  thee  from  thy  voyage.* 

**  This  last  miracle  awakened  his  unbe- 
lieving heart.  He  fell  down  at  the  feet  of 
the  marabout,  besought  his  blessing,  became 
a  Mussulman,  and  ended  his  life  as  a  faithful 
hermit  by  the  side  of  the  saint,  on  the  same 
spot."*— -fifcmite»«o,  vol.  ii.  p.  14. 


*  It  is  carious  how  superstition,  in  far  distant 
landii«and  amidyarying  circumstances,  is  constant- 
ly reproducing  the  some  forms.  With  us  the 
puritans  in  the  seTentecnth  century,  while  de. 
claiming  with  bitterness  against  the  pretended 
miracles  of  the  Popish  monks,  did  every  day  the 
same  thing  which  they  blamed  in  their  opponents. 
The  following  story,  among  many  others  of  a  like 
nature,  is  found  set  down  in  the  diary  of  a^  very 
zespectable  person  of  the  north  of  England,  whero 
the  puritan  party  seems  to  have  been  the  strongest, 
who  put  it  in  writing  at  the  time  it  was^believed  to 
have  occured  ( 1680  {)  it  has  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  abova  legend  of  the  hclj  marabout: — 

"  A  gentlewoman  near  Newcastle  having  mur. 
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The  genera]  appearance  of  the  country, 
on  this  side  of  the  capital,  must,  according  to 
the  account  of  the  German  traveller,  be  ex- 
tremely picturesque : — 

**  The  land  which  we  passed  over  in  this 
excursion  consisted  chiefly  of  a  plain,  over- 
spread by  several  rows  of  hillocks,  which, 
entirely  waste,  but  by  no  means  unfruitful, 
were  thickly  covered  with  shrubs.  A  count- 
less multitude  of  oleanders,  arbutus,  pomc- 
§ranates,  myrtles  lavender,  and  innumerable 
owers,  clothed  them  in  the  spring  with  the 
most  variegated  garment,  ana  green  mead- 
ows were  charmingly  intermixed  with  the 
clumps  of  shrubbery .  Some  Roman  remains, 
though  of  little  importance,  mighl  here  and 
there  be  observed.  A  little  before  El  Ibra- 
him, where  the  French  posted  themselves 
after  having  gained  the  first  battle,  the  coun. 
try  changes  its  aspect,  and  exhibits  an  abrupt 
country  luxuriously  covered  with  trees, 
thickets,  and  loftier  shrubs.  On  their  sides 
lie  some  Arabian  villages,  the  first  I  had 
seen.  They  consist  partly  of  very  poor  huts 
of  reeds,  partly  of  dirty  tents  of  camel-hair, 
into  which  crowded  half-naked  children,  who 
beheld  us  with  alarm  and  terror,  and  who,  in 
look  and  manners,  had  all  the  air  of  savages. 
Although  we  threw  money  to  them,  yet  they 
would  not  venture  to  pick  it  up  ;  whilst  on 
the  contrary,  the  grown-up  people  took  very 
little  notice  of  us.  In  a  meadow  close  by, 
under  a  tree,  accompanied  by  two  of  his 
courtiers  standing,  lay  the  chief  of  the  tribe, 
the  Sheikh  Ben  Omar,  a  very  old  man,  with 
a  long  snow-white  beard.  He  and  his  court 
were  equally  ragged.  Nevertheless  they  us- 
sured  me  that  the  old  miser  had  amassed  a 
treasure  of  more  than  300,000  francs.  He 
appeared  to  be  very  ill-humored,  and  used 
no  ceremonies  to  the  courtiers  who  surround- 
ed him.  This  country,  where  we  again  see 
ruined  cottages,  affords  many  picturesque 
points,  particularly  a  magnificent  dell  with  a 
cool  stream,  full  of  jujube,  orange,  and  other 
trees,  encircled  with  creepers,  and  a  species 
whose  stalk  here  reaches  an  elevation  of 
twenty  feet.    To  the  advance  of  troops  this 

f  round,  in  an  entirely  unknown  country,  must 
ave  opposed  manifold  diflaculties ;  and  they 
showed  us  an  olive  copse  where  the  Arabs, 
themselves  concealed  and  protected  by  it, 
with  their  muskets,  which  are  effective  at  a 
great  distance,  killed  many  of  the  French ; 
and  not  far  hence,  on  the  right  wing,  a  ravine, 
in  which  a  whole  company  was  cut  to  pieces, 
because  they  had  conceived  the  unfortunate 
idea  of  cleaning  their  arms."— jSemi/awo, 
vol.  ii.  p.  16. 


■  dored  her  ohild,  would  have  ran  away,  but  her  hors 
would  nf)t  0tir ;  then  she  hired  a  coach  ;  neither 
would  the  horset  goe  with  her  tho'  whipt,  but 
oTerthrew  the  coach  ;  after  she  j^ot  into  a  ship  to 
fly,  but  could  not  get  from  the  harbor ;  in  tho  mean 
time  tho  child  was  found*  and  hue  and  cry  made 
after  the  author  (of  the  murder,)  and  she  was  sua- 
pected  and  committed  to  prison.** 


At  no  great  diataoce  from  Algiers,  Cap. 
tain  Rozet  found  noonoments  of  ^t  class 
which  are  generally  termed  Dnddieal,  We 
regret  much  that  he  has  not  given  us  a  draw- 
ing of  them.  We  begin  to  have  many 
doubt»  of  the  justice  of  attributing  all  such 
monuments  to  one  tribe,  or  even  to  one  fam- 
ily, of  people  ;  and  the  many  ingenious  the- 
ories which  have  been  built  upon  this  hypo, 
thesis  ore  likely,  we  think,  to  fall  to  tho 
ground  on  further  examination. 

**  A  little  before  the  first  stream,  on  the 
point  of  Reis  Aerate^  where  the  ground  a^ain 
becomes  flat,  we  perceive,  amidst  ancient 
walls  which  scarcely  rise  above  the  ground, 
several  rectangular  cisterns,  made  with  an  ex- 
tremely hard  cement,  Of  which  two  were  still 
in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  and  half 
full  of  water  when  I  saw  them.  Following 
the  ruins,  in  the  middle  of  the  brushwood,  at 
a  distance  of  four  hundred  metres  to  the 
southwest,  I  discovered  several  arcades  of  a 
small ,  aqueduct  still  standing,  and  entirely 
concealed  by  the  brambles.  These  arcades 
were  but  four  feet  high ;  they  are  semi-cir- 
cularlv  arched,  and  constructed  with  small 
irregular  pieces  of  calcareous  stone,  joined 
by  a  yellowish  cement,  which  is  become  ex- 
tremely hard.  I  had  lon^  examined  the  cis- 
terns, and  the  ruins  amidst  which  they  lay, 
but  could  find  nothing  which  bore  the  mark 
of  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  or  of  any  other 
people  whoso  mode  of  building  was  known 
to  me.  When  I  found  the  aqueduct  1  was 
still  more  embarrassed ;  it  resembles  nothing 
I  have  ever  seen  in  Europe  or  in  Africa. 

"  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  these 
works  might  be  of  Punic  origin,  and,  absorb- 
ed in  my  reflections,  I  slowly  climbed  the 
hill,  which  overlooks  them  irom  the  south,  to 
see  if  there  were  not  some  more  ruins  on  its 
summit.  After  half  an  hour's  walk,  I  arrived 
n  the  middle  of  a  very  extensive  plateau, 
about  120  metres  above  the  lev<3t  of  the  sea, 
entirely  covered  with  brushwood,  upon  which 
I  found  at  first  nothing  but  the  rocks  of  tertia- 
ry grit  which  compose  it.  But  in  descendine 
to  the  valley  whicn  bounds  it  on  the  west,  I 
was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of 
two  groups  of  Druidical  tombs,  exactly  like 
those  which  I  liad  seen  in  France  some  years 
before.  Bach  monument  is  composed  or  four 
stones  of  the  same  kind  as  the  rock  itself,  en- 
tirely  uncut,  forming  a  rectangle,  covered  by 
a  fifth  as  large  as  could  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  measured  one,  which  was 
two  metres  and  a  half  long,  two  metres  and 
one-tenth  broad,  and  two  centimetres  thick. 
In  some  of  these  tombs  there  were  only  three 
upright  stones,  and  in  several  they  had  ex- 
perienced a  movement  after  the  covering 
stone  was  placed  over  them.  These  ancient 
monuments  were  placed  one  beside  another, 
without  observing  any  particular  direction ; 
one  of  the  groups  contained  ten,  the  other 
twel  ve.  In  spite  of  their  ignorance  and  their 
natural  apathy,  the  Bedouins  had  been  struck 
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with  the  appearance  of  these  monuments ; 
they  easily  perceived  that  the  stones  which 
composed  them  were  not  there  in  their  natural 
position;  they  had  made  searches,  about 
several,  probably  to  see  if  there  were  treas- 
ures buned  there,  but  not  having  found  any, 
they  left  the  rest  untouched."— vol.  iii.  p.  168. 

Ob  a  supposition  which  has  been  made 
tiiat  the  Druidical  monuments  were  the  works 
of  Phcenicians ;  or,  on  another,  that  the  Celts 
themselves  were  an  Asiatic  tribe  which  had 
arrived  by  the  same  route ;  these  monuments 
might,  there  is  no  doubt,  be  accounted  for. 
As,  however,  neither  of  these  hypotheses 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  clearly  made  out, 
we  willingly  turn  them  over  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,*  and  will  ourselves  follow  Cap- 
tain Rozet  in  his  excursions. 

The  road  from  Algiers  to  Constantino, 
which  runs  at  first  through  a  picturesque 
country  on  the  sea-shore,  and  presents  at 
every  step  marks  of  the  decline  of  wealth 
and  cultivation  in  the  country,  passes,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Cape  Matafou,  the  exten- 
ave  and  interesting  ruins  of  the  Roman  city 
of  Rustonium.  Captain  Rozet  proceeded  no 
further  than  this  point,  but  from  Salomon  the 
Jew,  who  had  ofien  been  to  Constantino,  he 
obtained  a  tolerably  exact  account  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  road.  The  third  day's 
journey  from  Algiers  brings  the  traveller  to 
the  chain  of  the  Little  Atlas,  and  during  the 
three  following  dajrs  his  path  lies  through 
steep  and  dangerous  mountains,  which  are 
inhabited  by  the  Berbers,  who  levy  contribu- 
tions on  all  who  pass.  The  most  difficult 
pass  is  that  of  Biban,  better  known  among 
travellers  as  the  Iron  Gates. 

"The  Bey  of  Constantino  himself  who 
never  entered  the  Biban  without  an  army, 
when  he  came  with  his  tribute  to  Algiers, 
could  not  pass  without  paying  a  sum  ot  mo- 
ney to  the  Berbers,  who,  informed  of  his  ar- 
rivaU  had  seized  all  the  positions,  and  would 
have  crushed  him  and  his  army  with  stones, 
had  he  been  so  imprudent  as  to  try  to  force 
the  passage.  At  the  taking  of  Algiers,  this 
Bey,  who  had  brought  an  army  to  the  aid  of 
his  master,  in  his  retreat  canied  with  him  a 
considerable  treasure  from  the  country-house 
of  the  Aca,  beyond  the  suburb  of  Bab-Azoun. 
The  Berbers,  having  learnt  this,  allowed  him 
to  enter  the  Biban  with  his  army,  and  then 
fell  upon  him,  carried  ofif  all  the  yiunder  he 
brougot  from  Algiers,  and  even  a  great  part 
of  what  he  had  originally  brought  with  him 
to  the  war."-— vol.  i.  p.  827. 


*  Precisely  the  same  kind  of  monuments  as  these 
described  by  Captain  Rozet  are  found  in  different 
parts  of  Germany,  where  they  are  called  Hiinenbet' 
ten.  See  RIeram,  (Handbuch  der  Qermanischen 
AUerthumskunde,  Dresd.  1836,  §  34,)  who  has  given 
drawings  of  seteral. 
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On  the  sixth  day  the  traveller  enters  an 
extensive  plain,  inhabited  by  wandering  Arabs, 
and  extending  thence  to  Constantino,  where 
he  generally  arrives  on  the  ninth  day.  Con- 
stantino is  a  large  and  fine  town,  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  but, 
according  to  Salonnon's  account,  it  was  not 
fortified,  and  its  only  defence  was  said  to  be 
a  small  battery  on  the  side  towards  Algiers, 
occupied  conrunonly  by  a  few  Turks,  and 
mounting  seven  or  eight  bad  guns.  The 
town  is  partly  surrounded  by  a  river,  whose 
banks  in  the  vicinity  are  covered  with  beauti- 
ful gardens.  The  inhabitants  were  said  to 
be  "  braves  gens,  sur  la  parole  desqueb  on 
pent  compter."  The  army  of  Marshal  Clau- 
sel  marched  on  Constantino  by  the  much 
shorter  route  from  Bone  (a  coast  town),  esti. 
mated  in  the  official  accounts  at  a  distaiice 
of  about  thirty.oue  hours,  and,  though  they 
had  still  some  mountains  of  less  importance 
to  pass,  they  avoided  the  length  and  dangers 
of  the  road  from  Algiers. 

Bone,  situated  in  36©  58'  56"  of  north 
latitude,  and  in  b°  24'  38"  of  east  longitude 
from  Paris,  is  a  small  town,  strong  by  posi- 
tion, and  tolerably  well  fortified.  The  inha- 
bitants are  described  as  a  people  greatly  su- 
perior to  the  generality  of  the  population  of 
the  regency  of  Algiers.  But  the  surrounding  ~ 
country  is  inhabited  by  some  of  the  most 
cruel  and  warlike  of  the  native  tribes.  Be- 
fore it  was  first  occupied  by  the  French;  these 
tribes  had  made  several  attacks  upon  Bone» 
with  the  sole  object  of  plundering  the  town. 
During  the  first  occupation,  the  French  gar- 
rison were  harassed  by  the  most  desperate 
and  continued  assaults.  Captain  Rozet  was 
inclined  to  believe,  from  the  character  of  the 
country  and  of  its  inhabitants,  that  the  ap- 
preach  to  Constantine  from  Bone  would  be 
much  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  it 
had  conmionly  been  supposed  to  be. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Cap- 
tain Rozet  in  all  his  excursions,  the  principal 
of  which  extends  as  far  as  Medeya,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Bey  of  Titerie.  On  this  road, 
at  the  foot"  of  the  Little  Atlas,  beautifully 
situated,  is  the  small  town  of  Bielida,  whose 
inhabitants  are  declared  to  be  the  most  tur- 
bulent and  faithless  of  the  whole  regency, 
although,  in  spite  of  their  own  warlike  cha- 
racter, the  Berbers  of  the  mountains  fre- 
quently-made descents  upon  them  and  plun- 
dered their  town.  The  inhabitants  of  Me- 
deya are  famous  for  their  love  of  the  chase.  • 
Their  mode  of  hunting  tigers  is  curious 
enough :  armed  with  a  sharp  yalagan,  the 
hunter  entices  the  animal  to  pursue  him  up 
a  tree,  and,  turning  round,  cuts  oflT  his  fore^ 
paws  as  he  mounts,  so  that  be  falls  to  the 
Igitjund,  aQ<J  becomes  M^erwards  an  easy 
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Soaet's  it^wr^ 


Aprit 


mtj.  Bat  Aeir  nmuuu  of  oicliiDg  jmng 
Bom  beats  aO  the  ngenkme  enerimenli  of 
which  we  have  ever  beard,  and  we  eoofesa 
dntODr  iocrediility  is  at  lout  eqoal  to  that 
of  ooraotbor. 


«« The  maimer  of  takiof  joung  lioos 
to  me  a  lable,  altbooKb  it  has  t)eeo  tdd  by  a 
perKXi  worthy  of  credit.  Thc^  discover  very 
easily*  by  the  Dumerous  trades  of  their  feet, 
the  places  where  the  lioos  have  lodged  their 
yooog,  and  they  know  that  one  of  the  parents 
always  keeps  watch  whilst  the  other  goes  to 
seek  food.  When  the  mother  watches,  she 
never  closes  her  eyes,  and  would  iostantly 
devour  any  ooe  who  came  near;  but  the 
ftuher  almost  always  fiiUs  asleep,  and  slum- 
bers  so  sooodlv  that  a  person  may  approach 
without  disturbing  him.  He  who  has  disco- 
vered the  young  lions,  observes  the  father 
and  mother  unm  be  is  well  acquainted  with 
die  hours  of  watch  of  each ;  then,  while  the 
Ikmess  is  away,  he  mounts  his  horse  and  ap. 
proaches  as  near  the  den  as  possible ;  be  dis- 
mounts with  naked  feet,  and  creeps,  without 
breathing,  to  the  young  lions,  takes  one,  or 
two  if  he  can,  without  waking  the  father,  re- 
toms  to  his  horse,  and  makes  his  escape  in 
all  haste  with  his  prize.— vol.  viii.  p.  237." 

To  tiSy  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
German  prince's  account  of  the  regency,  is 
his  excursbn  over  the  Metidja;  and  here, 
agoin,  we  have  a  notable  example  of  the 
would-be  Quixotism  of  its  author.  Accord, 
ing  to  his  own  account,  he  waited  long  at 
Algiers  for  some  military  expedition  which 
might  give  him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
country  between  the  two  Atlas  ridges ;  but 
at  last,  finding  his  expectations  vain,  be  re- 
solved, in  spite  of  all  the  dangers  with  which 
people  threatened  him,  to  set  out  on  this  ad- 
venture  alone.  ^  He  was  confidently  assured 
that,  without  two  thousand  men,  the  excursion 
was  impossible,  and  that  he  who  should  ven- 
ture upon  it  alone  might  be  perfectly  sure  of 
having  his  head  cut  off;  but  our  friend  (the 
prince)  is  notoriously  so  sworn  a  scepiic  in 
mipossibjlitieSf  that  even  in  this  instance  he 
did  not  ^ve  implicit  credit  to  the  assertion, 
allbough  m  fact  it  was  a  very  general  one ! ! " 
(ii.  91.)  However,  he  procured  from  the 
Governor  of  Algiers  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion to  the  care  of  the  clids  of  Beni-Mussa 
and  Kraschna,  whose  tribes  occupied  the 
ground  he  was  going  to  explore.^  Being 
taken  under  such  protection,  we  by  no  means 
see  the  nature  of  the  dangers  which  he  so 
courageously  faced,  nor  does  the  narrative 
which  follows  throw  much  more  light  on  this 
point,  except  that  in  one  or  two  instances  it 
appears  that  his  guides  told  him  it  was  unsafe 
to  go  any  further,  when  he  immediately  and 
very  wisely  acted  according  to  their  aJvice. 
Be  the  dangers,  however,  whid  they  might, 


Prince  Pddtler.Mvskaa  aeC  o«t  on  tins  long;, 
projected  joomey,  and  oo  a  Friday  (an  on. 
propitioos  day,  he  confesses,  lor  sdefa  an 
imderlaking) :  he  was  received  by  the  cftid 
of  Beoi-Muasa,  and  an  esooct  of  Arabs,  who 
gained  his  good  opinioo  by  thdr  respect  §om 
champagne  and  the  flesh,  or  at  least  tbe 
heads,  of  wikl  swine;  tbe  fenner  of  which 
seems  to  have  had  a  very  perceptSile,  and, 
we  bave  no  doubt,  good  e^ct  imon  tbe  heads 
of  the  whote  troop,  for  8mniiasso  tells  xm 
that  they  rode  about  on  tbe  beach  fte  m> 
many  madmen: — 

«  At  lenath  they  ceased  to  raissse  the  wflU 
ingness  of  their  spirited  animals,  and  sooo 
the  cavalcade  arranged  itself  la  orderly  marcb 
on  the  bad  pavement  of  the  old  Roman  road. 
They  passed  between  hedges  of  Indian  fig- 
trees,  so  loltv  that  they  yieuled  tbe  travellers 
a  complete  snade,  a  great  blessing  in  the  now 
overpowering  heat.  After  a  few  hours  they 
reached  the  but  French  blockhouse  and  tbe 
Aratsch,  which  they  passed  at  a  tolerably 
deep  ford.  Here  tliey  halted  a  few  minutes, 
to  water  their  horses,  and  to  wait  for  some  of 
the  party  who  had  loitered  behind.  At  this 
place  a  partv  of  Arabs  passed  the  river  from 
the  other  side,  chiefly  mounted  on  small  but 
heavilv-laden  asses;  and  altogether,  with 
these  different  groopes,  the  scene  might  have 
afforded  a  singular  picture;  particularly 
when  the  last  BMouin's  poor  animal  dropped 
under  its  burden  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
stream,  and,  with  a  true  ass's  patience,  once 
stretching  its  head  out  of  the  water  like  a 
carp,  gasped  for  air,  and  then  sank  quietly, 
and  perished  without  a  cry.  At  last,  after 
much  labor  and  time,  the  Arabs  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  goods  out  of  the  water,  which, 
with  the  now  motkMiless  ass,  floated  oo  the 
stream. 

^  From  the  Aratsch  the  plain  began  gradu- 
ally  but  continually  to  rise  towardb  tbe 
mountains,  and  presented  everjrwhere  a  dry 
soil,  sometimes  mixed  with  a  little  sand,  but 
chieflv  consisting  of  a  fertile  loam,  or  a  black 
mould,  entirely  covered  either  with  green 
grass  or  with  low  underwood.  Towards  eve- 
ning the  caravan  reached  in  safety  BenU 
Mussa,  at  two  hours'  distance  from  the  Atlas, 
where  the  c&id  had  his  havieh^  a  kind  of  court 
surrounded  with  very  wretched  buildings  of 
stone,  which  was  probably  first  built  as  a  se* 
cure  place  for  the  recepDon  of  plunder.  An 
ill-conditioned  orange-garden,  surrounded  by 
an  impenetrable  hedge  of  aloes,  concealed  one 
side  of  the  building,  and,  not  far  separated 
from  it,  extended  on  the  other  a  pretty  little 
wood  of  wild  olive  trees,  carohs,  and  high 
underwood,  in  which  lay  the  village,  which 
could  only  be  distinguished  by  the  smoke 
that  rose  from  it  This  forepound,  with  the 
deep  blue  mountains  behind,  formed  a  very 
wild  but  interesting  landscape." — SemUasso^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  93. 

At  this  place  our  traveller  passed  tbe  night, 
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dioiDg  upon  coti8Cou880u  and  pilau*  and 
taking  his  coffee  and  bb  three  pipes  after  the 
true  Arab  fashion.  The  cAid  had  the  pre- 
ceding  day  made  all  preparations  for  the 
continuance  of  their  excursion,  and  early  in 
the  morning  they  set  out  for  the  Metic^a,* 
with  an  escort  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  horsemen, 
all  well  armed  : — 

"Favored  with  the  serenest  weather,  the 
nearer  they  apprdSeiched  the  foot  of  the  Atlas, 
the  richor  was  the  vegetation ;  and  the  green 
declivities  of  the  mountains,  covered  with  wefl 
wooded  villages,  meadows,  fields,  and  lovely 
ffroves,  presented  an  aspect  differing  little 
from  that  of  European  cultivation.  And  vet 
here  dwelt  the  wild  and  so  much  dreaded 
Kabyles  and  Hajutes,  of  whom,  as  the  c&id 
informed  us,  the  majestic  mountains  of  Bona- 
ralissa,  which  rose  right  before  the  eyes  of  the 
travellers,  alone  furnished  2000  combatants. 
At  the  mountain-stream,  Oueld  Dschemma, 
the  caravan  was  met  by  a  very  neatly-dressed, 
handsome  man,  mounted  on  an  excellent 
steed,  and  accompanied  by  two  servants,  who 
held  a  private  conference  of  some  durution 
with  the  c&id,  and,  as  they  afterwards  learnt, 
was  a  thaleb  (theologian),  who  by  his  author- 
ity hindered  the  adjacent  tribes  of  the  moun- 
tains from  taking  any  notice  of  the  Christians. 
He  joined  the  caravan,  and  only  quitted  it 
with  the  train  of  the  c&id. 

^'Aflor  they  had,  with  manifold  varying 
views  of  the  mountains  before  them,  ridden  « 
few  hours  further,  and  very  often  through 
thickets  where  an  attack  would  have  been 
highly  perilous,  they  reached  the  place  where 
the  river,  which  they  had  already  once  passed 
at  a  lower  point,  rushed  out  of  a  deep  and 
romantic  mountain-glen,  and  had  covered  its 
bed,  which  was  more  than  a  thousand  paces 
wide,  but  was  at  this  season  in  great  part  dried 
up,  with  pebbles  and  masses  of  rock.  On  its 
banks  they  found  many  burning  charcoal- 
kilns,  which  seemed  here  to  be  managed  just 
as  in  the  woods  of  Germany ;  but  they  <^uld 
never  see  any  of  the  natives  about  them. 

"  Not  far  from  this  place  thev  came  to  a 
very  beautiful  spot,  called  Sukel-Arba,  to 
which,  as  well  as  to  all  the  district  over 
which  they  had  travelled  this  day,  no  Euro- 
pean bad  penetrated  since  the  taking  of  Al- 
fiers;  for  no  military  expedition  had  been 
irected  on  this  side.  For  this  reason  is  the 
place  more  frequented  by  the  Arabs  as  a 
market,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  elegant  and  substantial  huts  constructed 
of  branches  of  trees,  which  remain  always 
standing,  though  their  owners  only  use  them 
on  Wednesdays.  Situated  imm^  lately  at 
the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  with  the  view 
into  a  deep  glen,  watered  by  a  clear  silvery 
stream,  clo^  towards  the  plain  by  thick 


*  We  take  tbii  occasion  of  obterving  that,  as 
our  two  authon  disAgne  moch  in  tbeir  mode  of 
•polling  the  Arabic  names,  and  as  there  seems  to 
be  no  fegularly..established  rale,  we  giro  them  in 
oar  extracts  as  they  are  spek  in  the  books  from 
^hieh  each  is  taken. 


hedges  cf  aloes  and  thickets  of  flowering 
shrubs,knd  shaded  by  a  venerable  olive-grove» 
in  which  there  is  not  a  tree  whose  appear- 
ance would  give  it  an  age  of  less  than  200  or 
900  years,  thi.^  place  forms  one  of  the  most 
original  and  most  striking  market-places  that 
could,  possibly  be  conceived.  At  the  end  of 
the  afore-roentioned  hedge,  under  some  paUns^ 
stands  the  stone  monument  of  a  marabout, 
which  sanctifies  the  surrounding  plain.  Near 
it  runs  the  great  roadr  over  I&msa  towards 
the  desert  of  Saharah,  which,*  following  the 
bed  of  the  river,  lost  itself  so  temptinglv  in 
the  dark  rocky  glen,  that  Semilasso  called 
up  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  to  induce  the 
c&id  and  the  thaleb  to  follow  this  path  at 
least  another  hour.  After  we  had  proceeded 
scarcely  a  few  minutes  on  the  way,  both,  al- 
ready in  an  ill-humor,  declared  taat  there 
was  no  goinff  further  unless  at  the  head  of 
2000  men ;  they  dared  not  expose  the  com- 
pany to  thU  danger;  and  moreover,  added 
Kasnadschi,  there  would  not  be  time  suffi- 
cient, for  he  must  hand  over  his  charge  hefore 
night  to  the  c&i'd  of  Kraschna,  for  so  the  Aga 
hjm  prescribed  to  him ;  but  there  still  re- 
mained a  couple  of  hours,  after  breakfast,  to 
lead  the  strangers  deeper  than  they  had  yet 
been  into  the  Atlas,  and  indeed  as  far  as  it 
were  possiole,  but  more  than  this  they  must 
not  require  from  him."— ;Slsmi(a#«o,  vca.  ii.  p. 
105—108. 

As  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  do 
otherwisa,  our  tn^velier  yielded  to  the  repre- 
sentations  of  his  guides,  and  they  hastened 
towards  the  edge  of  the  mountain,  the  Arabs 
amusing  them^ves  on  the  way  by  running 
races  over  the  uneven  ground*  A  short 
journey,  through  the  most  charming  scenery^ 
brought  them  to  Hadrah,  a  farm  belonging 
to  t^  c&id,  where  they  were  invited  to  a 
parting  meal,  which  consisted  of  dishes  of 
milk  and  couseoussou  and  a  kind  of  thin 
^ried  cakes,  and  was  laid  out  on  a  carpet 
spread  on  the  green  turf  under  fiowenpg 
olive-trees.  Here  our  Prince  gives  us  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  word  marabout,  which  seems 
to  us  very  little  to  the  purpose,  and,  oddly 
enough,  he  succeeds  in  discovering  a  **  cer- 
tain  analogy"  between  a  Berber  marahaui 
and  an  English  genthman  f  After  their  re- 
past  was  ended,  they  agam  mounted  their 
steeds,  and  proceeded  on  their  road  up  the 
Atlas,  till  they  came  to  a  narrow  crest,  which 
they  reached  by  natural  steps  in  the  rock. 
Here  the  scenery  was  very  desolate,  with 
scarcely  any  vegetation;  but  the  prospect 
was  magnificent,  with  the  vast  plains  of  the 
Metidjah  below,  traversed  in  a  thousand 
windings  by  the  Aratsch,  the  Hamyse,  and 
many  other  mountain  streanos,  with  oases  of 
thickets  here  and  there  on  their  banks ;  and 
hounded  in  the  distance  by  lofty  mountains* 
On  descending  into  the  valley,  the  travellers 
were  received  by  the  cliid  of  Kraschna,  who 
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met  them  with  an  escort,  and  conducted  them 
to  his  own  residence,  where  they  passed  the 
second  night.  From  this  place  they  beheld 
in  the  distance  a  lofty  and  interesting  moun- 
tain,  and  an  unconquerable  desire  was  kindled 
in  the  mind  of  our  traveller  to  visit  it ;  but 
the  c&id  of  Kraschna  threatened  him  with  the 
same  difficulties  aa  had  been  conjured  up  the 
preceding  day  in  similar  circumstances  by 
the  cftid  of  ceni-Mussa.  The  Prince,  how- 
ever, was  fertile  in  resources,  and  he  made 
his  guide  acquainted  with  some  curious  points 
of  his  own  genealogy ;  he  said  that  he  came 
from  a  land  where  the  Arabs  had  once  ruled, 
that  he  was  himself  descended  from  Arabian 
blood,  that  he  was  come  all  this  way  to  visit 
bis  Bedouin  brethren  and  their  country,  and 
that  he  must  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  of  Hamnial,  there  to  offer  up  his 
prayers  to  Allah  for  a  blessing  upon  his 
friends.  The  Arabs,  Semilasso  thinks,  be. 
lieved  this  truly  •*  cock-and-bull"  story,  and 
they  proceeded  next  day  to  visit  the  object 
of  his  desires.  Had  we  space,  we  would 
willingly  accompany  him  thither,  for  if  there 
is  any  thing  in  which  Puckler-Muskau  has 
merit  it  is  in  describing  natural  scenery,  and 
his  narrative  becomes  here  extremely  inter- 
esting. He  afterwards  visited  the  coast  of 
the  Metidja  and  Cape  Matifou,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Algiers. 

The  population  of  the  regency  of  Algiers, 
of  whose  manners  Captain  Rozet  had  fur- 
nished us  with  many  interesting  anecdotes, 
may  be  divided  into  seven  distinct  races. 
The  Berbers  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Barbary,  but  are 
now  chiefly  confined  to  the  mountains ;  the 
Moors  form  the  principal  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  towns  and  cultivated  districts ; 
the  Arabs  inhabit  the  country,  and  are  in  a 
great  measure  nomadic  tribes;  the  Turks, 
though  not  numerous,  were  by  right  of  con- 

f  ?L  %  ^/k^k'  •  Negro  population  and  the  other  at  the  upper  part,  terminated 
had  been  formed  by  the  importation  of  slaves  j  by  a  collar,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  jar. 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  ;  of  the  origin  of  Wc  saw,  also,  in  the  inside  of  the  chambers. 


*  The  habitations  of  the  Berbers  are  huts 
composed  of  a  few  bits  of  wood  fixed  in  the 
ground,  to  which  they  fasten  reeds  or  small 
branches  of  trees,  and  the  whole  is  plastered 
over  with  clay  mixed  with  straw.  I  have 
seen  some  of  tneir  huts  built  with  stones,  un- 
cut, but  arranged  with  much  art.  These  huts 
are  all  rectangular,  with  two  gables,  and 
covered  by  a  flattened  triangular  roof,  made 
of  stubble  or'  reeds.  They  are  rarely  more 
than  ten  feet  high ;  the  entrance  is  by  a  low 
and  narrow  door,  tolerably  well  clpsed ;  the 
windows  are  small  holes  made  in  ihe  front, 
and  in  a  very  few  instances  are  furnished 
with  a  piece  <m  glass. 

**  These  huts  arc  scarcely  ever  colleded  to- 
gether in  villages;  they  are  found  in  little 
groupes  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  declivities 
of  the  mountains. .  On  the  road  to  Medeva 
we  saw  some  of  these  groupes  inhabited  oy 
several  families.  We  observed  the  same 
thing  in  the  mountains  of  Sumata  and  Beni- 
Menad ;  but  in  the  tribe  of  Beni-Sala,  which 
we  sacked,  the  huts  were  joined  four  or  five 
together,  forming  a  rectangle  with  a  court 
in  the  middle;  tnat  through  which  was  the 
entrance  to  the  court  containing  the  stables, 
which  were  separated  by  the  passage;  the 
others  containing  the  lodgings  of  the  family, 
and  the  places  for  preserving  their  crops.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  huts,  which  is  kept  toler- 
ably clean,  are  found  the  matmoures^  or 
great  conical  pits  in  the  ground,  in  which 
they  preserve  grain,  pulse,  and  fruit.  At 
Beni-bala  we  fbund  these  pits  in  the  interior 
of  the  rooms,  closed  by  large  stones  covered 
with  earth.*  The  soldiers  descended  into 
several,  which  were  filled  with  dried  fruit, 
and  with  ereat  earthen  pots  containing  honey, 
oil,  melted  butter,  dried  pulse,  and  cotucous- 
tfou.f  In  nearly  all  the  chambers  we  found 
great  jars,  made  of  clay  dried  in  the  sun,  two 
metres  high,  and  hau  a  metre  in  diameter, 
and  not  above  three  or  four  millimetres  thick. 
These  jars  were  full  of  grain,  which  could  be 
taken  out  by  a  large  opening  in  the  lower 
part ;  they  were  supported  against  the  wall, 
or  against  great  wocxien  poste,  and  fixed  by 
two  iron  braces,  placed  one  in  the  middle 


the  Jews  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
speak ;  the  Koulouglis  are  the  children  of 
Moorish  ladies  married  to  Turks,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  which  is  given  of 
them,  seem  to  be  distinguished  as  the  dandies 
of  Algiers.  Of  all  these  different  classes. 
the  most  interesting  to  us,  as  having  been 


bowls  full  of  milk,  pots  of  butter  and  honey, 
barley  in  the  corners,  and  piles  of  small  po- 


♦  Wo  may  very  well  imagine  tho  dwellings  of 

Iho  less  civilized  Ancient   Britons,  which  must 

have  been  merely  temporary  structures,  to  have 

resembled  those  ot  tho  Berbers  of  Africa.     In  dif- 

_  „  }  ft^rent  parts  of  England  pits  are  often  found  nearly 

hitherto  the  least  known,  are  the  Berbers  of  'esembling  those  described  in  the  text,  though  pcr- 


the  mountains.  They  are  described  as  a 
handsome,  brave,  and  extremely  skilful  race 
of  men,  possessing  none  of  the  disgusting 
vices  of  the  Moors  and  Turks,  but  exceed- 
ingly faithless,  and,  like  all  savages,  cruel 
and  vindictive-  Unaccustomed  to  any  kind 
of  government,  their  mode  of  life  appears  to 
be  very  primitive. 


haps  somewhat  larger,  which  have  been  by  many 
people  supposed  to  have  answered  the  same  pur- 
pose, namely,  that  of  store-rooms.  We  understand 
that  Sir  William  Bctha^  has  lately  attempted  to 
show,  by  the  old  namos  of  places,  that  the  Celtic 
inhabitants  of  our  isles  were  (if  we  have  been 
well-informed)  the  same  as  those  who  first  inhab. 
ited  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa. 

t  A  coarse  kind  of  vermicolii,  made  of  wheat 
flour. 
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tatoes.  The  bee-hives,  placed  among  the 
bushes  around  the  houses  were  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  cork-tree  or  platted  reeds.  The 
whole  furniture  of  a  Berber  house  consbts  of 
two  stones  for  grinding  the  grain,  a  few  bask- 
ets rudely  made  of  reeds,  earthen  pots,  in  a 
most  fihhy  condition,  rush  mats  and  sheep- 
skins,  spread  on  the  ground,  which  serve  for 
beds.  Sometimes  there  are  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  chamber  platforms^  of  mason- 
ry or  wood,  elevated  about  two  feet  above  the 
ground)  on  which  they  place  their  sheep- 
skins and  rush  mats,  which  serve  them  for 
mattresses.  I  never  saw  anything  like  beds ; 
the  Berbers  manage  to  sleep  without  them. 
Those  who  come  to  market  at  Algiers  sleep 
on  the  pavement,  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
or  on  tho  terraces  of  the  houses  in  the  suburb 
of  Bab-Azoun :  the  only  precaution  they  take 
is  to  wrap  themselves,  head  and  all,  m  the 
blanket  which  serves  for  their  clothing.  In 
a  hut  at  Beni-Sala  we  found  a  looking-glass 
in  a  frame  of  gilt  wood,  a  small  enamelled 
vase,  and  several  boxes  painted  with  different 
colors ;  it  was  probably  the  residence  of  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe.  All  the  houses  we 
visited  were  furnished  in  the  same  manner. 
I  was  much  surprised  to  find  in  each  a  manu- 
script Koran,  written  in  letters  of  several 
colors.  In  their  flight,  the  inhabitants  had, 
perhaps,  left  this  sacred  book  by  design,  to 
preserve  the  house  from  the  fury  of  the  sol- 
diery.  These  houses  are  very  small ;  women, 
children,  and  the  stores  of  provisions,  are 
heaped  together  in  the  same  room,  and  the 
result  is  a  most  disagreeable  smell,  which  is 
every  where  the  same,  and  which  almost  suf- 
focates jrou  when  you  enter;  however,  we 
find  precisely  the  same  thing  among  the  peas- 
ants of  the  Yosges,  and  of  several  other  parts 
of  France." — vol.  ii,  p.  9. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  on  the  ingenuity 
and  industry  of  this  curious  people. 

•*  Although,  since  their  origin,  the  Berbers 
have  lived  in  a  savage  state,  and  have  never 
had  any  connection  with  civilized  nations, 
they  are  still  very  industrious ;  they  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  skilful  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  regency  of  Algiers :  they  work  the 
mines  of  their  mountains,  and  thus  obtain 
lead,  copper,  and  iron. 

••  With  the  lead  the  Berbers  make  bullets ; 
with  copper,  some  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
women.  It  is  reported  that  they  work  even 
gold  and  silver ;  the  fact  is,  that  their  arms 
are  oflen  decorated  with  plates  of  silver  ad- 
mirably worked,  and  that  they  make  a  great 
quantity  of  false  money,  particularly  reaux- 
Doudjoux,  which  they  bring  to  Algiers  and 
the  other  towns  of  the  regency.  These 
boudjoux  are  of  copper,  silvered,  and  may  be 
known  by  the  notched  border,  which  is  exe- 
cuted with  a  file. 

••  The  iron  ore,  after  having  been  nnelted, 
is  converted  into  malleable  metal  by  the  ham- 
mer. With  this  iron  they  make  gun -barrels, 
instruments  for  ploughing,  and  many  rude 
utensils,  which  tney  sell  to  the  Moors  and 


Arabs.  They  know  how  to  convert  ihm  into 
steel,  and  make  knives,  sabres,  and  other  cut« 
ting  instruments,  not  very  elegant,  but  of  a 
tolerably  good  quality. 

"  The  Berbers  manufacture  powder  for  their 
own  use,  but  they  never  sell  it.  This  powder 
is  much  more  esteemed  than  that  which  is 
made  at  Algiers.  It  must  be  here  observed, 
that  the  fabrication  of  powder  requires  some 
knowledge  for  the  extraction  of  the  saltpetre, 
the  proportions  of  the  mixture,  and  the  mani- 
pulation, which  proves  that  the  Berbers  have 
much  more  instruction  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

"  They  are  seen  selling  in  the  towns^  and 
at  the  fairs  which  are  held  in  the  plain  of 
Metidja,  a  black  soap,  whch  they  make  with 
olive  oil  and  the  potash  which  they  obtain 
from  sea-weed." — ^vol.  vii.  p.  17. 

Captain  Rozet  is  well  qualified  to  descril)e 
the  mode  of  fighting  of  Jhe  Berbers,  as  the 
French  army  had  frequent  engagements  with 
them : — 

"The  Warlike  temper  of  the  Berbers,  and 
their  savage  manners,  cause  the  different 
tribes  to  be  always  at  war  with  each  other ; 
ihey  fiy  to  arms  on  the  slightest  pretext ;  a 
sheep  stolen,  a  tree  cut,  an  insult  to  a  woman, 
are  causes  sufficient  to  excite  them  to  mutual 
slaughter.  Led  by  their  sheiks,  and  always 
accompanied  by  marabouts,  their  warriors 
armed  each  with  a  gun,  a  yatagan,  and  some* 
times  a  brace  of  pistolsj  occupy  positions, 
and,  hiding  themselves  behind  trees  or  rocks, 
shoot  at  one  another,  but  always  at  a  great 
distance,  so  that  the  war  often  finishes  with 
no  greater  hurt  than  two  or  three  men  put 
hors  dc  combat.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
come  to  close  quarters;  the  vanquished  fly 
to  places  which  are  inaccessible,  and  leave  to 
the  victors  their  women,  their  herds,  and  their 
property.  But  generally  they  do  not  push 
things  to  this  extremity ;  after  a  few  shots  on 
each  side,  the  marabouts,  who  are  all-power- 
ful, order  them  to  cease  firing,  and  after  mu- 
tual negotiations,  Uiey  end  by  concluding  a 
treaty  whereby  the  injured  party  is  generally 
indemnified  for  its  losses. 

♦♦The  greatec  part  of  the  Berbers  who 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  dey  Hussein-Pacha, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  the  French,  was 
commanded  by  the  famous  Benzahmum ;  he 
had  about  as  many  horse  as  foot.  They  were 
all  armed  alike,  each  having  a  long  giJt),  a 
yatagan,  and  often  a  brace  of  pistols.  Each 
tribe  had  its  standard,  borne  by  one  of  the 
bravest  soldiers.  In  their  attaclo,  the  stand- 
ard-bearers went  before,  and  the  others  fol- 
lowed. Th^  cavalry  darted  upon  us  at  full 
gallop,  and  the  foot  came  with  them  ;  holding 
themselves  on  by  the  saddle  or  tail  of  their 
horses,  we  sometimes  saw  as  many  as  three 
riders  on  one  horse.  Arrived  at  a  certain 
distance,  the  standard-bearers  halted,  and  the 
crowd  immediately  assembled  around  them ; 
each  man  fired  his  gun,  then  retired  tore-load, 
then  returned  to  fire  again,  and  so  on.  When 
they  attacked  us  in  the  plain,  they  never  dared 
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to  stand  before  oar  beltaliooe ;  the¥  arriYed 
at  full  ffaUofH  discharged  their  muaketa,  theo 
turned  uninediately,  lay  oa  their  bones,  and 
fl^.  Iq  this  case,  the  foot  lay  in  ambush 
behind  the  hedges,  bushes,  and  trees,  and, 
hiding  themselves  as  much  as  possible,  fled 
as  soon  as  attacked.  In  the  Atlas,  the  Ber- 
bers posted  themselves  on  the  tops  and  sides 
of  the  mountains:  when  we  pursued  themj 
they  fled  from  one  rock  to  another,  without 
ever  allowing  themselves  to  be  caught ;  their 
chief  mancBUvre  consisted  in  dispersing  as 
soon  as  they  were  attacked,  and  in  rallying 
immediately  to  fall  upon  our  rear,  or  to  ha- 
rass our  retreat  Cannon  produced  on  them 
an  effect  truly  magical ;  when  they  saw  a 

Sieoe  presented  in  a  given  direction,  they 
ared  no  longer  show  themselves  on  that  side ; 
and  so  soon  as  a  ball  fell  amidst  one  of  their 
groupes,  they  all  fled  in  different  directions, 
and  none  dared  to  return  to  the  position. 
Thev,  as  well  as  the  Turks,  Moors,  and 
Arabs,  were  seized  with  terror  and  wonder, 
when,  a  few  minutes  after  our  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  they  saw  our  columns  march, 
with  their  arms  on  their  shoulders,  up  to  their 
batteries,  and  take  them  amidst  a  heavy  fire." 
— ^voi.  ii.  p.  29. 

\  The  Berbers  are  Mahometans,  and,  as 
miffht  be  supposed,  many  of  their  customs 
and  ceremonies  have  become  modified  by 
the  religion  which  they  have  adopted.  Mar- 
riuge,  amongst  them,  seem^  to  be  conducted 
as  a  mere  matter  of  commerce,  and  perhaps 
the  few  restrictions  in  this  commerce  to  which 
they  submit  have  been  imposed  upon  them 
by  Mahometanitim  since  its  introduction : — 

**  The  Berbers  arrive  early  at  the  age  of 
adolescence ;  the  girls  are  married  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  and  the  boy9  at  fifleen.  It  is  not 
here  as  among  the  Mussulmans ;  the  women 
go  with  their  face  uncovered,  and  may  con- 
verse with  the  men:  the  young  people  see 
the  maidens  before  marry^ing  them,  love 
them,  and  seek  to  excite  their  love.  When  a 
young  Berber  is  in  love,  he  ^oes  to  the  father 
of  his  mistress,  and  begs  him  to  give  her  to 
him  for  a  wifb;  the  father  then  asks  him  how 
many  head  of  cattle  or  how  much  money  he 
can  give  in  exchange.  The  young  man 
makes  his  propositions,  the  father  rejects 
them  as  not  sufficiently  advantageous;  at 
last,  after- having  bargained  iot  some  time, 
they  conclude  hj  agreeing  upon  a  sum  of 
money,  which  varies  from  §0  to  100  boudjoux 
(65  to  186  francs),  or  their  equivalent  in  cnt- 
Ue,  according  to  the  beauty  or  qualities  of  the 
damsel,  and  the  degree  of  love  which  the 
suitor  feels  for  her.  When  the  bargain  is 
made,  the  father  of  the  ^irl  and  lier  future 
husband  go  to  the  marabout,  and  inform  him 
of  the  agreement  they  have  just  concluded ; 
he  approves  or  disapproves,  according  to  his 
caprice,  and  sometimes  the  young  man  is 
obliged  also  to  make  a  composition  with  him 
to  obtain  his  consent  When  all  difficulties 
are  overcome,  the  husband  repairs  to  the 


house  of  bis  Mure  wift  with  the  sum  of 
money  or  the  cattle  which  he  has  promised 
to  the  fiither;  the  ^drl  is  then  delivered  to 
him,  he  leads  her  to  his  hut  and  makes  her 
his  wife,  without  any  other  ceremony.  The 
Berbers  majr  have  foor  wives,  but  not  nM>re ; 
this  restriction  has  probably  been  derived 
from  the  Mahometans.  The  women  take  care 
of  the  house ;  they  spin  flax  and  wool,  and 
are  also  em(^(^ed  in  agriculture ;  they  ac- 
company their  husbands  to  the  wars,  but  not 
in  their  travels ;  I  never  saw  Berber  women 
come  to  Algiers. 

*  *  «  *  * 

"  Divorce  is  allowed  among  the  Berbers ;  a 
husband  may  ouit  his  wife,  either  because 
she  has  given  him  some  cause  to  complain, 
or  because  he  loves  her  no  longer :  it  is  only 
necessary  that  he  go  to  a  marabout,  and  de- 
clare to  him  the  reasons  which  oblige  bun  to 
repudiate  her  Immediately  after,  be  orders 
her  to  leave  his  house,  and  she  returns  to  her 
father,  carrying  with  her  ooXy  the  clothes 
she  has  on  her  hoAy :  but  the  price  which  the 
husband  paid  for  her  is  not  returned ;  it  is 
only  in  case  the  woman  wishes  to  be  married 
to  another  man,  that  this  man  is  obliged  to 
repay  the  first  edl  he  gave  to  her  fisither  at  her 
first  marriage.  After  having  turned  away 
one  wife,  the  husband  is  at  liberty  to  take 
another ;  and  if  he  has  a  sufficient  fortune, 
he  may  amuse  himself  by  changing  every 
month.'^' — vol.  ii.  p.  45. 

The  Moors,  though  more  refined,  are  on 
this  head,  if  anything,  more  lax  in  their  prin- 
ciples than  their  savage  neighbors : — 

<*  When  a  Moor  suspects  one  of  his  wives 
of  infidelity,  he  can  repudiate  her ;  he  can 
also  do  this  when  she  becomes  thin ;  when  he 
quarrels  with  her,  for  whatever  cause ;  lastly, 
this  power  i^  pushed  so  far  by  the  husbands, 
that  they  can  divorce  whenever  they  think 
fit.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  women ;  they 
are  only  permitted  to  leaye  their  husbands 
when  they  are  sent  away.  A  Moor  who 
wishes  to  repudiate  his  wifo,  has  only  to  say 
to  her — El  merah  hiteh  harameh  alii — HetuX' 
forth  this  woman  is  to  tnea  thing  smtred;  and 
immediately  she  returns  to  her  father,  with 
the  dress  she  has  on  her  back.  There  is, 
however,  one  case  in  which  a  woman  can 
have  a  divorce ;  it  is  when  her  husband  stays 
too  lone  from  home  on  his  travels.  She  has 
then  only  to  present  herself  before  the  Cadi, 
and  say,  *  My  husband  has  been  gone  so  many 
montl^  or  years ;  I  cannot  live  alone,  I  am 
tired  of  it,  and  I  am  going  to  take  another 
husband.'  The  Cadi,  after  having  addressed 
some  observations  to  her,  says—*  You  may  do 
so.'  And  then  she  is  at  liberty  to  marry 
again. 

**  It  is  not  forbidden  to  a  Moor  to  take  again 
a  wife  vrhom  he  has  repudiated,  for  whatever 
cause ;  but  he  cannot  do  it  until  she  has  been 
married  to  another :  then  he  goes  to  seek  the 
other  husbandf  makes  him  proposals  to  induce 
him  to  repudiate  her,  and,  when  he  has  con- 
sentedy  they  are  married  anew. 
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«<  When  the  rqnidiated  wiib  has  not  ooo- 
tracted  a  second  maiTiage«  and  her  husband 
wishes  to  take  her  asain,  he  is  obliged  to  go 
seek  one  of  his  frienast  or  often  an  Individual 
of  low  condition,  whom  he  pars  more  or  less 
dearly,  to  beg  hhn  to  have  the  kindness  to 
marry  her  wmnn  he  has  repudiated,  to  keep 
her  twenty-four  hours,  fi>r  so  the  law  of  the 
Prophet  re<]uire8,  and  then  to  put  her  aw^ay. 
Cases  of  this  kind  occur  often  in  Barbary ; 
there  are  men  called  ^o^  who  make  a  trade 
of  marrying  women  to  give  them  up  without 
touching  them,  on  consideration  of  a  sum, 
which  is  regulated  by  the  beauty  of  the  la<)y 
and  the  vimence  of  the  love  of  her  former 
husbnnd.  The  friends  who  perform  these 
acts  of  kindness  seldom  do  it  for  nothinj^ ;  in 
some  instances  they  have  been  so  satisfied 
with  their  accidental  wives,  that  they  have 
kept  them,  and  refused  to  perform  their  pro- 
mise.*'—vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

Want  of  space  alone  compels  us  now  to 
quit  the  work  of  Captain  Rozet ;  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  book  itself  for  further 
information  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
regency  of  Algiers,  and  we  recommend  it 
heartily  to  their  attention.  We  have  already 
spoken  our  mind  as  to  the  few  advantages 
to  be  reaped  by  France  from  her  possessions 
in  this  quarter.  Captain  Rozet  looks  upon 
the  subject  in  a  difierent  point  of  view.  He 
considers  that  France,  who  signalized  herself 
during  the  dark  ages  in  saving  the  West  from 
the  bands  of  the  Mussuhnans,  has  contracted, 
in  some  manner,  a  duty  of  at  last  penetrating 
into  the  den  whence  issued  the  swarms  of 
unbelievers  who  then  devastated  her  plains, 
and  of  making  herself  again  famous  as  the 
deliverer  of  Africa  from  barbarism.  He 
acknowledges  that  the  task  will  be  difficult — 
that  it  is  even  probable  that  France  will  never 
be  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices ; 
but  he  would  have  all  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope join  in  putting  their  shoulders  to  the 
work ;  he  would  have  a  general  congress 
called ;  they  should  invite  America  to  join 
in  the  undertaking  (we  wonder  how  brother 
Jonathan  would  take  the  invitation) ;  all 
these  powers  ought  to  subscribe  their  quota 
of  money ;  to  France  alone  is  to  be  intrusted 
the  execution  of  their  plans  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  conquered  territory,  until  the 
period  when  barbarian  Africa  should  become 
a  flourishing  and  civilized  land,  and  then  it 
should  be  divided  amongst  all  the  sovereigns 
who  had  subscribed  to  the  enterprise  in  por- 
tions according  to  the  sum  each  had  sub- 
scribed.  He  would,  in  fact,  have  a  sort  of 
Africcm  Colonization  Joint  Stock  Company. 
We  confess  that  we  like  Captain  Rozet's 
projects  of  colonization  much  less  than  the 
rest  of  his  book ;  nor  do  we  see  on  what 
good  principle  the  nations  of  Europe  are  re- 


quired to  join  Jn  the  persecution  of  a  whole 
race  of  men — for  it  seems  clear  that  the  only 
way  of  subduing  the  country  will  be  to  ex- 
terminate the  wild  part  of  the  natives  at 
least — because  those  men  are  Mahometans 
and  barbarians.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would 
be  but  a  repetition  of  what  Spain  once  did 
for  the  civilization  of  America.  In  conclu- 
sion,  we  quote  Captain  Rozet's  estimate  of 
the  sacrifices  which  France  must  maJce  for 
the  colonization  of  Algiers,  if  lef^,  as  it  seems 
more  than  probable  she  will  be,  to  execute 
the  project  herself: —   . 

**  At  the  present  day,  the  territory  we  occu- 
py at  Algiers  extends  not  three  leagues  &om 
the  town  on  e^^ry  side,  and  we  have  scarcely 
a  garrison  on  two  other  points  of  tiio  coast. 
Yet  the  expense  of  our  army  amounts  to  more 
than  twent)r  millions  (of  francs) :  what  would 
it  be,  then,  if  we  occupied  only  all  the  towns 
on  the  coast  from  Bone  to  Telmecenl  Sixty 
millions  a-year  at  least  must  be  expended  in 
the  cost  of  administration,  the  support  of 
troops,  that  of  the  colonists  who  arrive,  and 
of  the  works  to  be  executed  in  the  country, 
and  that  during  perhaps  more  than  ten  years : 
for  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves.  The 
ground  about  Algiers  was  the  only  ground  on 
which  there  was  a  sufficient  numl>er  of  houses 
to  lodge  the  colonists  who  should  come  to  set- 
tle ;  nearly  all  these  houses  were  destroyed 
by  our  soldiers.  In  the  other  parts  of  the 
country  there  are  none,  as  we  have  already 
said  in  describing  them,  and  there  are  no 
roads  practicable  for  carriages ;  the  commu- 
nications are  of^en  but  wretched  tracks, 
scarcely  passable  for  beasts  of  burden.  Thus 
it  would  be  necessary  to  create  everything, 
and  to  ci^te  in  the  rear  of  troops,  who  must 
cover  the  laborers  from  the  attacks  of  Ber- 
bers and  Arabs.  All  these  considerations 
incline  me  to  say  that  we  should  be  obliged 
to  expend  more  than  six  hundred  millions, 
and  to  lose  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  by  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  and  by  sickness,  before  the 
colony  should  arrive  at  a  certain  degree  of 
prosperity." — vol.  iii.  p.  414. 

We  now  turn  to  this  second  part  of  the 
^penultimate  world. walk"  of  Semilasso. 
We  have,  on  occasion  of  the  first  part  of 
this  same  « world-walk"  (F.  Q.  R.  Num. 
her  XXXIV.),  given  our  opinion  of  the 
literary  merits  of  its  author  very  freely,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  honestly.  We  have 
little  to  add  on  this  point  at  present,  and  no- 
thing to  change ;  our  opinion  remains  the 
same ;  for  the  new  work  exhibits  to  us 
Prince  Puckler-Muskau  in  Africa  the  same 
vain,  pretending,  frivolous  person  who  then 
figured  in  Europe.  The  information  he 
gives  us  is  generally  of  little  or  no  value 
when  set  beside  that  of  any  other  traveller. 
Two  reasons,  however,  have  hindered  us 
from  persevering  in  the  intention  we  then 
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deelaredy  of  pasnng  over  the  present  book 
in  silence ;'  one  of  .these,  which  is  entirely 
accidental,  is  the  circumstance  of  our  having 
been  already  attracted  to  the  subject  by  the 
work  of  Captain  Rozet  on  Algiers;  the 
other,  perhaps  the  more  substantial,  is  the 
fact,  which  we  readily  confess,  that  Semi- 
lasso  in  Africa  is,  from  the  subject,  more 
easily  interesting  than  Semilasso  in  Europe, 
that  he  has  there  nx>re  opportunity  of  exhi- 
biting the  few  redeeming  qualities  which  we 
have  allowed  him.  As  we  have  already  ob- 
served, the  prince  is  a  passionate  admirer 
and  a  successful  delineator  of  natural  scenery ; 
he  succeeded  in  penetrating,  by  the  aid  of 
native  escorts,  which  were  granted  to  him 
both  in  Algiers  and  Tunis,  fhr  into  the  inte- 
rior  of  soirie  parts  of  Northern  Africa,  and 
the  wild  and  varied  scenery  which  he  tra- 
versed, so  little  known  to  Europeans,  could 
not  fail  to  furnish  abundant  materials  for  the 
exercise  of  his  powers*  These  excursions, 
which  form  a  tolerably  large  portion  of  Semi- 
lasso^s  diffuse*  and  often  tiresome  narrative, 
will  furnish  us  with  a  few  extracts  wherewith 
to  close  our  paper.  They  interest  us,  and 
we  think  that  they  will  perhaps  interest  our 
readers,  of  whom  we  fancy  few  will  have 
courage  to  wade  through  Semilasso's  '*  World- 
Walk,"  as  we  have  done,  in  search  of  them. 
From  Bone,  Prince  Puckler-Muskau  left 
the  regency  and  went  to  Biserta  (Bensert), 
on  his  road  to  the  city  of  Tunis.  Every 
thing  here  bore  a  new  appearance,  and  our 
traveller  speaks  with  raptures  of  the  scenery 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  particularly 
towards  the  ancient  Promontorium  Hippos. 

**The  tongue  of  land  on  which  we  now 
stood,  about  two  hours  long  and  one  hour 
broad,  is  as  well  cultivated  land  as  any  that 
could  be  found  in  Europe,  associated  with  all 
the  novelty  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  hilly 
ground,  which  afforded  a  perpetual  variety 
of  prospect,  exhibited  in  the  most  lovely 
change— now  ll^ht  green  levels,  shaded  with 
thick  olive-woods,  which  yielded  an  exquisite 
oil ;  at  one  time,  well-kept  vineyards  regu- 
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*  ¥^tbe  term  d\ffu$t  we  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  FDckler.Miiskaa>  accoanf  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis  is  too  long  for  the  subject,  altbongh  it  be 
spread  over  five  volumes.  He  is  diffuse  in  frivoli- 
ties, in  self.oomp]acenoies,  and  in  idle  tales  which 
have  little  to  do  with  his  subject.  There  are  parts 
of  his  book,  too,  which  could  not  be  presented  to 
an  English  reader:  we  supposed  that  the  prince 
had  more  judgment  than  to  fill  his  book  with  ob. 
scenities,  for  which,  we  can  assure  him,  neither  the 
cantionaiT  notice  to  the  ladies,  nor  tho  circum- 
stance of  the  worst  passages  being  written  in 
French,  is  an  excuse.  Since  writiacr  our  article, 
wo  have  seen  an  announcement  of  an  English 
translation  of  PucklerMuskan's  Travels  in  Afri- 
ca, which  will  be  condensed  into  two  volumes,  post 
6vo. 


intersected  with  fig-trees  and  almond, 
trees  laden  with  firtUt,  juiubes  and  other 
fruit-trees  in  bloom,  and  inctosed  with  hedges 
of  Indian  figs,  through  which  crept  beautiful 
blooming  roses ;  at  another,  meadows  stored 
with  good  cattle,  which  are  enveloped,  as 
though  in  a  golden  cloth,  by  a  very  rich-blos- 
som^ species  of  broom,  which  piedomioales 
there.  Sometimes  we  remarked  also  inclosed 
thickets  of  pomegranate  trees,  which  we  only 
regretted  not  having  seen  in  their  bloom. 
Their  fruit  must  be  the  choicest  in  all  Tunis. 
In  the  corn-fields  we  found,  instead  of  our 
corn-flowers,  the  blue  garden  bindweed  and 
the  red  iris,  and  in  the  meadows  the  most 
beautiful  lupines,  several  difierent  asters,  and 
a  very  striking  purple-flowered  sainfoin.  To* 
wards  the  town  and  the  sea  there  is  a  sue- 
cession  of  large  pleasure  gardens^  which  fiir- 
nish  in  abundiance  palm,  orange,  lem(»n,  mul- 
berry, quince,  peach,  and  apricot  trees,  but 
they  are  comparatively  worse  kept  than  the 
vineyards.  In  one  ot  these  gardens  stands  a 
majestic  pine,  which  must  be  the  only  one  in 
this  region.  There  seems,  with  regard  to  pro- 
perty, to  reign  here  a  ^reat  libenuity,  for  we 
not  only  might  ride  without  obstruction  into 
the  possessions  of  stran^eni,  but  our  guides 
^thered  for  us,  both  right  and  left,  whole 
batfuls  of  roses,  orange-flowors,  and  sweet- 
oranges,  the  last  of  which  tasted  more  bitter 
than  sweet,  and  were  for  removed  from  the 
excellency  of  those  of  the  Atlas.  Nothing 
can  be  more  agreeable  than  Ihe  covered  way 
which  leads  between  these  gardens.  The 
ever- varied  shadows  of  so  many  shrubs,  trees, 
and  plants,  amone  which,  in  particular,  the 
light-green  and  silver-colored  odorous  absin- 
thus,  contrasting  beautifully  whh  the  dark 
boughs  of  the  savin,  formed  so  beautiful  a 
picture,  that  one  could  not  but  admire  the 
inimitable  art  of  nature,  which,  always  suffi- 
cient for  itself,  continues  working  in  silent 
solitude,  incessantly  creative,  careless  if  the 
eye  of  man  understands  and  esteems  it."-p 
vol.  iii.  p.  12. 

In  this  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  lay  tho 
ruins  of  two  cities,  Carthage  and  Utica,  both 
of  which,  it  seems  still  oflfer  pickings  for  the 
collector  of  antiquities.  The  latter  of  these 
is  near  Biserta,  and  was  visited  by  Semilasso 
during  his  stay  in  that  town. 

»*  The  part  of  the  ruins  where  we  now  were, 
the  old  citadel,  stands  on  an  isolated  hill, 
which,  as  is  easily  seen,  was  fomerly  sur- 
rounded by  water,  being  joined  to  the  main 
land  by  a  bridge.  Some  hundred  paces 
thence,  on  the  height,  are  visible  the  remains 
of  the  ^reaX  amphitheatre,  which,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  antiquaries,  was  excessively  ap- 
propriated to  naumachia^  and  was  capable  of 
containing,  20,000  men.  Urtder  it  are  found 
spacious  cisterns,  which  are  sunk  several 
hundred  feet  deep  in  the  mountain,  probably 
used  as  reservoirs  for  the  water  necessary  to 
the  representations,  and  which  are  in  tolera- 
ble preservation.    They  are  thirty  feet  high 
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cuid  fifteen  feet  wide,  with  a  wonderfully  flat 
and  thin  vault.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
filth  and  dung,  fbr  the  Bedouins,  who  had  built 
a  Duax  between  the  neighboring  walls,  kept 
their  cows  in  them  during  the  winter. 

**Near  the  palms  before  mentioned  rises  a 
warm  spring  to  which  are  ascribed  great 
medicinal  virtues,  and  in  whose  nearly  hot 
water  we  found  several  tortoises,  which  seem 
always  to  inhabit  this  basin. 

^  After  the  Vandals  and  Arabs,  the  modern 
Moors  have  also  ill>treated  these  ruins,  partic- 
ularly when  a  first  minister  of  the  last  century 
built  the  great  mosque  in  Tunis,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  more  than  a  million  of  Spanish  pias- 
tres. Carthage  and  Utica  furnished  the  mar- 
ble and  the  columns.  On  this  occasion  were 
found  several  statues,  which  they  half  des- 
troyed, yet  without  any  good  in  the  sequel,  in 
order  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  situation 
of  the  senate-house.  They  were  those  of  a 
Jupiter,  of  a  Julius  Csesar  in  his  war-dress,  of 
a  matron  and  three  vestals,  with  a  beautiful 
unknown  torso,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Leyden.  The  traces  of  a  theatre 
and  of  two  temples  presented  to  us  nothing 
worth  mentioning,  and  we  were  hindered  by 
want  of  light  from  entering  a  sotUerrain  in 
which  stood  a  sarcophagus  of  red  marble. 
Utica  was  on  the  whole  very  small,  and  was 
scarcely  more  than  an  hour  m  circumference. 
When  the  sea  filled  the  present  morass,  and 
the  plain  on  the  other  side  up  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Apollo,  now  Cape  Zibieb,  under  which 
lies  the  town  of  Porto  Farina,  was  covered 
many  fortified  Roman  stations  and  towns,  the 
prospect  from  the  height  of  Utica  must  have 
been  extremely  noble.** — vol.  iii.  p.  42. 

Frem  Tunis  our  traveller  made  an  excur- 
sion to  the  still  more  interesting  site  of  Car- 
thage, and  spent  the  whole  day  amid  the  ru- 
ins. We  quote  the  following,  as  giving  inter- 
estbg  information  on  the  excavations  which 
have  been  made  there,  and  in  the  belief  that 
it  will  hold  out  no  little  temptation  to  some 
adventurous  hunters  of  antiquities. 

**  As  we  made  the  circuit  of  the  isolated 
ruins,  by  the  great  mass  of  them,  near  the 
fort  of  Burdsch-Dchedid,  we  fell  in  with  a 
party  of  negroes  and  Mo6rs,  who  had  been 
employed  here  some  months  in  making  exca- 
vations for  the  governor  of  Goletta.  They 
had  a  short  time  before,  at  a  depth  of  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet,  come  to  the  level  pave- 
ment of  a  building,  where  two  gigantic  pillars 
stand  already  freed  from  incumbrance.  In 
this  small  space  they  have  already  found  the 
broken  fragments  of  eight  columns  of  costly 
marble,  with  some  grave-stones  and  other  less 
important  antiquities.  Two  of  the  fragments 
of  columns  and  the  grave-stones  were  carried 
away  the  preceding  week  by  an  English 
ship, — for  they  here  esteem  these  things  of 
so  little  value,  that  whoever  may  be  on  the 
spot,  may  take  what  he  likes  and  carry  it 
away  for  a  mere  trifle.  Yet,  on  this  occasion, 
the  overseer  was  in  a  great  rage,  becauset  as 
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he  asserted,  they  had  left  him  only  six  bottles 
of  English  beer  to  refresh  them  for  the  beau- 
tiful things  they  had  carried  away.  During 
our  stay,  I  caused  them  to  work  hard,  and  thej 
found  a  couple  of  glass  vases,  nearly  calcined, 
variegated  in  color,  but,  alas !  already  broken, 
some  vessels  of  earthenware  still  perfect,  and 
two  drinking  vessels  to  which  time  had  given 
a  dark  yellow  color,  with  several  pieces  of 
black  and  white  nK^saic,  and  other  fragments 
of  beautiful  marbles,  all  which  I  purchased 
for  three  piasters.  In  addition  to  these,  I  also 
bought  several  old  Punic  copper  coins  and 
engraved  stones,  though  with  less  luck  than 
M.  Joseph  Perasso,  who  some  years  before 
obtained  here,  for  fourteen  piasters  (in  value 
rather  more  than  a  ducat),  the  celebrated 
Neptune  in  his  chariot,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful  antiques  in  existence,  for  which  stone  he 
has  since  been  offered  as  much  as  10,000 

{)iasters.  I  was  in  raptures  with  the  excel- 
ency  of  this  work.  There  is,  in  fact,  some- 
thing wonderful,  I  might  even  say  supernatu- 
ral, when  we  see  before  us  the  domestic  god 
in  his  quadriga ;  the  snorting  and  apparently 
living  norses ;  the  foaming,  high-booming 
waves,  with  the  tritons  emerging  from  them« 
and  all  lights  spread  thereon  like  the  glitter- 
ing of  gold — conjured  into  the  small  space 
of  a  ring,  in  a  distinctness  and  fulness  of  ex- 
ecution which  exhibits  each  hair  of  the  horses' 
manes,  each  fine  expression  of  the  manly  fea- 
tures, as  clearly  as  in  the  most  excellent  pic- 
tures. We  are  here  convinced,  that  this  art 
also  is  as  good  as  lost."— p.  212. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  Puck- 
ler-Muskau's  travels  is  that  comprised  in  the 
two  last  volumes — ^his  long  excursion  into 
the  interior  of  Tunis,  —  and  it  is  here,  with 
some  regret,  that  we  find  ourselves  compelled 
to  pass  it  over  very  hastily.  He  took  in  his 
route  a  host  of  ancient  cities,  for  Tunis  pre- 
sents to  us  a  region  covered  with  ruins,  which 
are  in  the  most  varied  state  of  preservation. 
The  prince  delights  in  finding  occasions  of 
difiering  from  our  excellent  old  traveller  Shaw, 
ofien  we  suspect  without  very  good  reasons 
for  so  doing  ;  and  as,  in  one  case,  he  asserts 
tiiat  an  ancient  building  is  round,  which  Shaw 
declares  to  be  square,  we  conceive  that  in 
this  instance,  at  least,  the  two  travellers 
are  describing  two  things  altogether  difierent. 
Prince  Piickler-Muskau  is,  however,  by  no 
means  learned  in  antiquities,  and  his  descrip- 
tions of  old  sites  and  old  remains,  though 
oflen  spirited  enough,  seem  to  us  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  The  ruins  of  Uthina, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Tunis,  and  not 
seen  by  Shaw,  he  describes  as  more  pictur- 
esque and  extensive  than  those  either  of  Car- 
thage or  Utica.  Here  the  party  passed  the 
heat  of  the  day  in  a  cellar,  amusing  them- 
selves  by  telling  stories,  which  stories,  or  at 
least  their  equivalent,  form  a  very  conside- 
rable and  very  worthless  part  of  the  fourth 
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Yolume*  At  Zugar  (Zucchara)  the  clear 
waters  of  whose  vicinitv  were  once  carried 
by  a0  aqueduct  to  Carthage,  and  into  the 
whole  surrounding  region,  the  ancient  re- 
mains are  exceedingly  interesting.  We  join, 
for  a  moment,  our  traveller,  wIk»  ih  standing 
hv  the  fountain  from  which  the  water  was 
obtained. 

*«A8the  distance  appeared  much  clearer 
to-day  than  yesterday,  I  climbed  a  pretty  con- 
siderable mountain,  al  whose  foot  the  ruin  lay. 
My  labor  was,  however,  almost  in  vain,  lor 
other  still  higher  peaks  ever  presented  them- 
selves before  me ;  yet  I  discovered  towards 
the  desert  a  veiled  strip  of  Numidia,  in  the 
direction  of  Thala  and  Capsa,  where  Jugur- 
tha  had  his  strongest  position,  and  where 
even-Csesar  had  a  rather  toilsome  campaign. 
This  part  of  the  country  is  full  of  ruins,  and 
I  would  willingly  have  undertaken  an  excur- 
sion thither,  had  it  been  possible  for  me  to 
gain  thne  for  it,  without  being  obliged  to  give 
up  entirely  nK)re  important  plans.  As  we 
again  reached  the  temple  below,  nature  af- 
forded us  quite  a  pastoral  picture ;  a  cow  was 
delivered  before  our  eyes  on  the  grass,  and 
then  went  on  quietly  grazing,  while  the  sheik 
of  Zugar  and  his  Arabs  concf^rned  themselves 
as  much  in  the  matter,  as  with  us  scarcely  do 
the  eod-parents  about  a  christened  child. 
The  Tittle  calf  in  fact  was  extremely  prelty. 
It  immediately  greeted  the  sun  with  a  joyful 
bleating,  and  in  ten  minutes  it  knew  how  to 
make  decent  use  of  its  four  le^s.  How  pain- 
Ail  and  grievous  a  proceeding  is  all  this  to  the 
lofty  king  of  animals,  our  dear  self !  And  af- 
terwards,  how  much  we  remain  still  the  slaves 
of  custom.  So  was  it  to-day,  the  first  evening 
on  which  I,  poor  fellow,  could  sit  an  hour  with 
crossed  legs,  without  their  going  to  steep  ;  a 
step  towards  the  Turkomanie  which  gave  me 
great  content. 

**  The  unnatural  number  of  flies  in  Zugar, 
which  quite  darkened  my  chamber,  may  be 
almost  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
place.  In  the  morning. they  drank  half  a 
cup  of  coffee  on  my  brecJcfast  carpet,  after 
they  had,  like  Suwarow  at  Otschalcow,  first 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  thousand  carcases,  which 
ever  crowded  on  each  other,  provided  them- 
selves with  a  firm  footing  on  the  fiuid.  After 
I  had  presented  the  sheik  with  some  silks  for 
his  harem,  we  traversed,  during  the  forenoon, 
the  last  mountains  which  separated  us  from 
the  sea-like  plains  of  Keruan.  The  heat  was 
here  much  greater  than  before,  and  the  earth 
was  everywhere  full  of  chinks  and  crevices 
caused  thereby,  as  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius. 
My  companions  were  ready  to  faint,  but  I, 
well  packed  up  as  I  described  to  vou,  felt  in 
spite  of  it  quite  comfortable.  The  Sauwan, 
which  still  remained  always  at  our  side  to- 
day, afforded  a  perpetual  variety  of  its  sin- 
gular and  picturesque  forms ;  in  general  the 
distant  prospects  were  c?xtremely  grand,  but 
pearer  at  hand  there  appeared  nothmg  but 
monotonous  evergreen  on  a  stony  ground. 
About  eleven  o'clock  we  reached  a  marabout. 


where extenmve  nuns  covered  the  neighboring 
hills,  and  a  charming  landscape  was  sur- 
rounded by  high  noountain-summits.  Many 
ancient  trees  have  sprung  up  between  tbie 
heaps  of  stones,  and  in  part  even  grown  into 
a  firm  mass  with  them.  We  measured  a 
carob  and  an  olive,  two  feet  above  the  ground* 
and  found  the  first  20,  the  second  16  feet  in 
circumference.  Both  must  count  many  cen. 
tunes,  and  yet  they  were  in  the  most  perfect 
vigor  of  vegetation.  Among  the  ruins  are 
seen  some  bold  arches,  vaulted,  without  ce- 
meat,  a  high  slender  pillar,  which  looks  as  if 
every  gust  of  wind  would  overthrow  it,  but 
above  all  an  imposing  temple,  with  many 
overthrown  Corinthian  columns,  architraves* 
and  friezes,  which  still  present  many  inter- 
esting details ;  among  these  are  the  border- 
ings  of  the  tower  of  tne  chief  entrance,  both 
of  one  piece,  and  decorated  with  the  most 
exquisite  workmanship  in  flowers  and  ara^ 
besques.  Their  style  differs  strikingly  from 
that  which  I  have  seen  on  other  old  nooou- 
ments  of  this  kind  ;  I  might  say,  that  it  is  less 
!  strong,  but  more  southernly  fantastic,  yet 
j  without  in  the  least  departing  from  the  nob- 
lest  forms  and  the  most  tasteful  arrangement. 
Of  the  right-hand  stone  about  half  of  its  ele- 
vation  is  broken  off  and  thrown  down ;  the 
'  other  stands  still  perfect,  and  measures,  above  , 
I  the  ground,  24  feet,*  so  that,  with  the  part 
buried,  we  may  reckon  the  whole  height  of 
I  thb  enormous  mass  at  30  feet.  On  a  frag- 
I  ment  of  the  cornice  which  was  lying  near, 
we  read  in  large  letters, — 


M  A   . 
GIP 


The  rest  was  defaced  and  no  longer  legible. 
I  found  there,  by  an  antique  water- basin,  a 
tablet  with  the  following  inscription,  not  par- 
ticularly difiicult  to  decipher,  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  very  original  and  remarkable 
public  monumental  satire,  engraved  after  the 
death  of  the  excellent  individual  whom  it  cel- 
ebrates : 

ISTI  SENATORI  LIPARITANO 

BAS-O  aVI  EX  REDI 

TVIS  XXII  MILLIARIUM  QVAESTVS 

LAMENTO  REIPVBLICAE 

DEDIT  SEPTIMO  aVO 

aVE  ANNO  STATVAM 

SIBI  PONE  LEX  IS  uiCC 

NEMPE  PVLPATIONIS  NO 

MINE  DECVRIONIBVS 

yPORTVLAM  CVRIALIBVS 

EX  SEXAGENO  SVMMAE 

DIE  NATALI  SVO  PRAEBIA 

TARI IVISSIT.    D.  D. 

I  cannot  discover  what  old  place  this  may 
have  been,  since,  in  the  few  maps  I  have, 
nothing  is  marked  in  this  region,  and  I  have, 
here  no  other  works  which  might  help  me. 
Even  Dr.  Shaw  makes  no  mention  of  these 
ruins,  which,  to  judge  by  their  former  splen- 
dor and  their  proportionally  small  compass, 
seem  perhaps  to  have  been  no  town,  but  only 


*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  CSermaa 
feet. 
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a  group  of  templesr  with  the  dwellings  of  the 
priests  \y  ing  about  them.  The  Arabs  call  the 
place  at  the  marabout  (for  where  there  are 
ancient  remains  we  may  reckon  almost  always 
on  finding  a  marabout)  Sidi  Massud-Lad- 
scheni.  Near  it  flows  the  now  almost  entirely 
waterless  stream,  Uad  Dschibibina,  whose 
abrupt  sandy  banks,  as  usual,  were  bordered 
with  blooming  oleanders." — vol.  iv.  p.  163— 
170.     - 

The  foregoing  is  a  tolerably  fair  speci- 
men of  our  author's  style  of  relating  his  coun- 
try excursions,  and  eren  exhibits  a  little  of 
>  hie  defects.  The  story  of  the  cow  and  her 
of&pring  is  made  too  much  of;  it  is — if  our 
readers  will  allow  us  once  to  pun^^rather 
calf-ish  ;  and  the  reflection  which  follows,  in 
our  estimation,  is  extremely  mawki8h,although 
quite  worth  Prince  Puckler-Miiskau.  Not 
long  after  leaving  these  ruins,  having  passed 
a  district  *'  famous  for  robberies  and  occa- 
sional  murders,"  our  traveller  approached 
tiie  borders  of  the  great  desert. 

Amongst  other  ancient  sites  which  our 
German  traveller  pa$>sed  in  the  sequel  of  his 
long  excursion  till  his  return  to  Tunis,  were 
those  of  AqusB  Regies,  Sufetula,  Colonia, 
Scillitana,  Hydrah,  ( T  ynidrum),  Thugaa,  and 
Sicca  Veneria.the  latter  famous  for  the  many 
theories  which  its  name  has  supported  or  given 
rise  to  in  the  writers  on  Syrian  mjrthology. 
The  ruins  of  Sufetula  appear  to  be  very  ex- 
tensive and  highly  interesting.  In  their  im- 
mediate  neighborhood  Puckler-Muskau  also 
found  a  monument  which  he  could  compare 
to  nothing  so  much  as  some  of  the  Druidical 
remains  that  he  had  formerly  seen  in  £ng. 
land  and  Bretagne. 

On  the  14th  of  August  our  traveller  left 
the  most  southerly  point  of  his  excursion,  the 
neighborhood  of  Sufetula,  and  shaped  his 
course  again  towards  the  north.  He  was 
now  on  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  the 
Dey  of  Constantino,  and  as  all  bonier  land 
is  barbarous  and  hostile,  he  was,  or  at  1 
the  prince  would  have  us  believe  so,  on  very 
dangerous  ground.  Still  <<  half  in  the  terri. 
tory  of  Constantino,"  at  Hydrah,  lie  the  ru- 
ins of  the  ancient  Tynidrum  or  Thunadro- 
Dum,  ^*  one  of  the  most  remarkable  collec- 
tions of  ruins  in  the  kingdom."  Amongst 
uncivilized  people  ancient  sites  have  com- 
monly popular  legends  connected  with  them, 
which  are  often  highly  characteristic  of  the 
character  and  superstitions  t>f  those  people, 
and  we  are  never  sorry  to  see  such  legends 
collected.  In  one  instance  has  Prince  Puck- 
ler-Muskau thought  good  to  repeat  such  a 
legend  ;  its  scene  is  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Thugga,  which  are  said  to  be  free  from  the 
visits  of  scorpions,  and  we  give  it  as  our  last 
extract  from  Semilasso  in  Africa,  although 


we  are  not  sure  it  is  not  one  of  the  prince's 
own  invention. 

"  In  remote  times  there  dwelt  here  a  mighty 
king  add  magician,  who  had  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  daughter.    In  order  to  preserve  her 
from  the  sting  of  scorpions,  with  which  this 
place  then  abounded,  he  laid  a  charm  upon 
the  air  around,  so  that  these  dangerous  ani- 
mals could  no  loneer  live  in  it.    When  the 
beautiful  princess  hud  attained  the  age  of 
womanhood,  a  neighboring  giant,  who  was 
also  a  great  dealer  m  the  black  art,  demanded 
her  for  his  wife,  but  was  refused,  because  he 
was  a  hateful,  deformed  and  wicked  man. 
Long  he  brooded  over  vengeance  before  he 
found  a  favorable  opportunity  of  executing  it, 
for  his  power  was  liar  inferior  to  that  of  the 
good  king.    But  as  the  marriage  of  the  young 
princess  with  an  amiable  young  prince,  who 
had  been  attracted  to  the  court  of  the  king 
from  a  dbtant  land  by  the  fame  of  her  charms, 
approached,  one  of  his  demons  suggested  the 
following  devilish  artifice.    By  his  advice,  he 
changed  himself  into  a  female  eagle,  built  his 
nest  on  a  rock  which  was  near,  and  laid  there 
two  eggs,  in  each  of  which  he  inclosed  one  of 
the  most  venomous  scorpions.    He  knew  that 
the  princess  had  a  particular  fondness  for 
eggs,  and  that  there  was  no  more  certain  way 
of  gaining  her  good  graces  than  by  bringing 
her  eggs  of  any  kind.    She  had  now  by  good 
chance  tasted 'the  egg  of  an  eagle,  and  had 
rewarded  the  person  who  had  Drought  this 
new  delicacy  with  the  most  friendly  look  of 
her  gracious  eyes ;  for  he  was  no  other  than 
the  bridegroom  himself,  in  whose  hands  the 
wicked  magician  was  clever  enough  to  place 
the  fatal  eggs.    Scarcely  had  the  prince  de- 
livered them  to  her,  on  the  evening  before  the 
wedding-feast,  already   laid  out,  when  she 
immediately,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  young, 
spoiled  maiden,  who  must  always  enjoy  her 
desire  without,  del  ay,  hastened  to  taste  them. 
But  no  sooner  did  her  delicate  fingers  touch 
the  shells,  than  the  sting  of  the  venomous  rep- 
tile suddenly  sprung  out  and  pricked  the  ten- 
der girl  so  deeply  that  her  life  ebbed  away 
with  the  blood.     The  sensitive  prince  died 
some  days  after  of  CTief  and  despair,  and  the 
disconsolate  father  built  this  temple;  caused, 
as  an  everlasting  memorial  of  the  sorrowfhl 
event,  the  eagle  to  be  painted  on  it,  which 
may  yet  be  seen  here,  and  soon  after  sacri- 
ficed within  its  walls,  with  the  most  cruel 
torments,  the  treacherous  ^iant,  whom,  by 
means  of  the  legions  of  spirits  who  were  at 
his  command,  he  easily  captured.    Sinc^  that 
time,  concluded  the  Thalob,  it  has  become  a 
custom  with  us,  that  no  bridegroom  shall  be 
allowed  to  see  his  betrothed  before  the  very 
day  of  the  marriage,  and  none  of  our  maidens 
has  since  needed  to  dread  such  a  fate,  be- 
cause^o  scorpion  has  since  dared  to  approach, 
within  the  circuit  of  half  a  league,  the  houses 
of  Dugga."— vol.  v.,  p.  171. 
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Art.  II. — Lt  ParadU  Pprdu  de  MUion. 
Traduction  nouvelle,  Par  M.  de  Chateau, 
briand.     2.  vols.  8vo.  Paris.  1836. 

At  last  the  long-expected  performance  of 
the  travelled  and  accomplished  Viscount  has 
been  transmitted  to  us,  ushered  to  the  literary 
world  by  his  Essai  sur  la  LiUiralure  An- 
glaise,  which  we  are  told  by  the  author  him- 
self was  destined  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  prole, 
goraenon  to  the  translation  of  the  work  in 
question.  His  Essai  we  have  discussed  and 
criticised  in  our  last  number,*  and  if  we  al- 
lude to  it  in  the  present  article,  it  will  only  be 
in  reference  to  what  the  author  states  relative 
to  Milton  and  English  poetry  in  general ;  the 
ecclesiastical  and  poUtical  topics  having  been 
fully  developed  in  our  former  article.  To 
bring  together  all  the  reflections  which  the 
perusal  of  this  Essai  suggested,  even  in  re- 
ference to  its  poetic  allusions,  would  be  tan- 
tamount  to  furnishing  a  work  nearly  parallel 
in  size  and  matter  ;  we  therefore  propose  to 
pass  over  the  political  and  military  compari- 
sons previously  noticed,  and  which  to  us, 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  convey  quasi 
nothing  new ;  though,  if  we  were  to  sift  the 
inductions  resulting  from  the  arguments,  we 
should,  even  with  the  renuncicUion  of  national 
prejudices,  be  nearly  as  often  in  opposition 
as  in  unison  with  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  must  in  candor  confess, 
that  no  one  of  the  compatriots  has  before 
thrown  such  an  extensive  comparative  coup- 
d*(Bil  on  the  political  and  literary  movements 
of  the  two  nations  at  the  portentous  compar- 
ative  efforts  of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon.  The 
author,  than  whom  no  one  has  more  expanded 
^is  mind  by  foreign  travel,  dwells  with  much 
complacency  on  the  fame  of  our  greatest 
poets.  He  has  taken  the  trouble  to  bring  to- 
gether all  the  leading  personages  and  events 
that  were  takine  place  m  Europe  when  Shaks- 
peare  flourished.  In  a  section  titied  "  Shaks- 
peare  parmi  les  cinq  ou  six  grands  g^nies 
dominateurs,"  we  can  only  count  four  as 
stated  by  our  author :  to  wit.  Homer,  Dante, 
Rabelais,  and  Shakspeare.  Now,  mattre 
Rabelais,  thou  art  classed  in  high  company  ! 
That  he  was  perhaps  the  first  that  furnished 
nourishment  to  thought  and  esprit  in  France, 
we  do  not  deny.  But  to  class  him  with  the 
three  great  names  as  above,  appears  to  us 
about  as  plausible  as  the  placing  of  a  clever 
demi-character  actor  of  the  Thtdtre  de  la 
GaiU  on  the  same  pedestal  whereon  are  seen 
the  statues  of  a  Garrick,  a  Siddons,  or  a  Tal- 
ma. M,  de  Chateaubriand  states  that  it  does 
not  appear  that  Shakspeare  found  favor 
among  the  nobles  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth. 

♦  P.  Q.  R.  No.  XXXVI.  Art.  V. 


Now,  we  have  always  heard  that  Lord  South- 
ampton gave  him  one  thousand  pounds,  a 
munificent  present  for  those  times.  Our 
author  speculates  on  the  religious  opinions  of 
Shakspeare  :  **  Chretien,  au  milieu  Hes  f61i- 
cites  6!ernelles  s'occupe  t-il  du  n6ant  du 
monde  1  Deiste  d^gag^  des  ombres  de  la 
matiere,  perdu  dans  les  splendeurs  de  Dieu, 
abaissc  t-il  un  regard  sur  le  grain  de  sable, 
ou  il  a  passe  ?  Athee,  il  dorl  de  ce  sommeil 
sans  sou  file*  et  sans  r^veil,  qu'on  appeUe  la 
mort. "  It  was  at  least  unfair  to  omit  the  note 
of  question  to  the  last  period.  Were  we  to 
judge  from  the  drift  of  thought  and  reason- 
ing applied  to  many  of  his  most  touching 
characters,  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  that 
the  bard  of  Avon  was  Catholic,  in  a  high 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  without  the  abuses 
and  mummery  that  for  many  centuries  be- 
fore his  time  had  crept  into  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

This  clever  book,  for  so  it  unquestionably 
is,  is  not  unfrequently  disfigured  by  incongru- 
ous juxtapositions,  no  where  more  remarka- 
ble than  in  the  last  paragraph  : — 

"  Milton  servait  Cromwell ;  fai  corribattu 
Napoleon  /  il  attaqua  les  rois ;  je  les  ai  d^fen- 
dus:  il  n'esp^ra  point  en  leur  pardon ;  je  n'ai 
pas  compte  sur  leur  reconnaissance.  Main-> 
tenant,  que  dans  nos  deux  pays,  la  monarchie 
penche  vera  sa  fin^  Milton  et  moi  {ego,  el  poeta 
meus)  n'avons  plus  rien  de  politique  §l  dem^ler 
ensemble." 

But  it  is  time  to  abandon  the  Essay,  and 
examine  how  far  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has 
done  justice  to  that  poet  who  sustained  him- 
self longer  on  the  wing  of  the  sublime  than 
any  of  his  rivals  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  And  first,  we  must  congratulate  him 
on  the  judgment  he  has  displayed  in  trans- 
lating our  venerable  bard  into  prose — ^the 
only  chance  that  France  has  of  ever  being 
able  to  do  him  tolerable  justice.  We  have' 
only  read,  at  hap-hazard,  citations  from  the 
translatk)n  of  Louis  Racine — the  work,  no 
doubt,  would  be  oftener  found  in  our  libra- 
ries were  it  of  much  value — but  we  are  con- 
versant with  the  translation  of  the  Abb6  De- 
lille,  who  was  a  poet,  but  of  secondary  order. 
Now.  the  Abbe's  Milton  gives  about  as  good 
an  idea  of  the  original  as  would  a  copy  of 
Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment,  done  by  a 
third-rate  artist,  furnish  us  with  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  frescoes.  From  a 
few  passages  that  we  have  noticed  of  a  trans- 
lation by  I)upr6  de  St.  Maur,  we  predict,  widi 
some  confidence,  that  its  station  in  French 
lieterature  will  be  supplanted  by  the  transla. 
tion  before  us.  A  question  very  interesting 
to  general  literaluro  occurs  —  What  is  that 
foreign  dialect  best  suited  to  express  the  sub- 
limity, energy,  and  inconceivable  variety  of 
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the  Miltonic  style  ?  We  naturally  first  turn 
the  eye  towards  GermanVy  not  only  from  our 
ancient  connection  with  that  country,  through 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  hut  hecause  we  have 
heard,  from  those  competent  to  judge,  that 
Schlegel  has  rendered  Shakspeare  very 
pithily,  not  only  in  tlie  finer  passages,  but 
also  in  those  quasi  desperata  iTUelligenta  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Now, 
since  Milton  and  the  bard  of  Avon  were  so 
nearly  contemporaries,  since  their  terms  of 
expression  are  often  similar,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  Grormany  possesses,  or  ought 
to  possess,  the  best  version  of  the  bard  of 
Eden.  It  occurred  to  the  writer  of  this, 
when  at  Bussels,  to  run  over  several  pages  of 
a  Latin  translation,  done  many  y.ears  since, 
and  by  no  means  unworthy  of  the  original. 
With  the  English  text  we  have  also  compared 
two  Italian  translations,  one  by  Mariottmi,  at 
Rome,  another  during  a  late  residence  at 
Florence,  by  a  gentleman  of  Lucca.  Both 
appeared  about  of  the  same  calibre  ;  rather 
better  than  Delille,  and  no  compliment  to 
either ;  since  both,  rendered  in  blank  verse, 
admitted  of  greater  command  of  language  than 
what  Delille,  fettered  as  he  was  by  rhyme, 
could  wield.  Faint  indeed  is  the  outline 
given  by  these  two  Italian  translators  of 
what  Count  Algarotti  finely  called  "  la  gigan- 
tisca  sublimitd  Miltoniana,^' 

How  would  Milton  appear  dressed  as  a 
Spanish  Don  ?  If  we  credit  the  well-known 
apophthegm  of  Charles  V.,  who  prescribed 
"  Spanish  io  our  God,^^  we  might  presume 
that  the  habiliment  would  suit  him  admirably ; 
and  yet,  perhaps,  the  very  frequent  recur- 
rence of  words  ending  in  os  and  as  mi^ht 
make  the  version  appear  more  pompous  than 
sublime,  unless  dexterously  varied  by  the 
rough  Arabic  words*  We  believe  tlmt  he 
has  been  translated  at  Madrid ;  but  among 
the  hundreds  of  libraries  which  the  writer  of 
this  has  explored,  he  has  never  had  the  for- 
tune to  lay  his  hands  on  a  copy.  With  re- 
gard to  the  dialect  of  France,  that  Ugiret6 
inseparable  from  the  character  and  tongue 
of  the  inhabitants,  is  much  against  the  bard 
of  Eden.  Nevertheless,  a  language  which 
owns  such  expressive  and  sonorous  words  as 
the  following — monde,  onde,  morne,  tombeau, 
in^branlable,  redoutable,  abime,  fracas,  ton- 
nerre,  surabondanty  rassasie,  inexorable, 
tremblant,  entonnoir,  profonde,  tr6ne,  sombre, 
ombre,  cuirasse,  surplomber,  onduler,  rayon- 
ner,  sifHer,  mugir,  gronder,  6tincelant,  flam- 
boyant, Standard,  vengeance,  orgueil,  mort, 
tourbill(H)6 — with  about  twenty  others,  need 
not  despair  of  furnishing  to  its  utterers  mate 
rials  of  sufficient  calibre  wherewith  to  dis- 
charge with  satis&ctory  effect  the  Miltonic 


thunder,  when  directed  at  least  by  a  skilful 
engineer. 

Great  as  our  poet  is,  and  allowed  as  he  is 
to  be  the  most  powerful  master  of  the  sublime 
that  ever  scaled  Parnassus,  how  comes  it  that 
the  perusal  of  the  Paradise  Lost  affords  much 
less  satisfaction  than  the  connmg  of  Homer 
and  Virgil  ?     Is  it  because  his  readers  dis- 
cover  that  he  by  no  means  fulfils  what  he 
gives  out  with  a  biblical  solemnity,  his  ascent 
to  the  height  of  the  argument,  and  vindica- 
tion  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ?     The  eter- 
nally perplexing  question  of  the  origin  of  evil 
he  leaves  more  perplexed  than  before.     For, 
wo  ask,  how  does  he  explain  the  entrance  of 
sin  into  heaven  t     He  gets  out  of  the  scrape 
in  as  dexterous  a  manner  as  a  man  of  inge- 
nuity  can  do,  by  imagining  Sin  starting  a 
goddess  armed  from  the  throbbing  temples  of 
Satan.     But  still  he  is  in  a  scrape,  for  Sin 
must  have  come  from  some  other  hell,  creep, 
ing  in,  we  presume,  at  the  mouth  of  Satan 
when  asleep  in  his  opal  tower,  and  bursting 
forth  from  his  brain.     Nor  is  this  all.     More 
bizarre^  we  think,  is  the  Deity  of  Milton  than 
the  Jupiter  of  Homer  and  Virgil;   for  he 
makes  him  deliver  a  speech  in  which  he  says 
he  has  begotten  a  Son  in  heaven^  of  wliom 
we  are  not  told.     Here  he  perplexes  the 
great  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  typified 
only  by  the  "Blessed  Virgin,"  bom  many 
centuries  after.     When  a  man  attempts  and 
professes  to  expound  the  great  mysteries  of 
religion  and  philosophy,  and  fails  like  Milton, 
he  must  expect  to  be  blown  nine  times  nine 
by  the  winnowing  blast  of  criticism.     For 
these  reasons,  and,  were  we  disposed  to  be 
over-minute,  for  others,  the  writer  of  this, 
who  has  devoted  many  hours  to  these  studies, 
would  far  prefer  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  Uiad,  or  even  of  the  iEneid,  than  of  the 
Paradise  Lost.     The  Mneld,  in  spite  of  its 
plagiarisms,  is,  of  nil  epic  poems,  the  most 
readab/e  through.     So  good  is  the  judgment 
of  Virgil,  that,  if  we  except  the  transforma. 
tion  of  the  vessels  of  his   hero  into  sea- 
nymphs,  and  the  puerile  ^*  mensas  consumi' 
mus"  exclaimed   by  Ascanius,  we   do  not 
think  a  passage  can  be  quoted  to  which  criti- 
cism can  be  vulnerably  attached.     His  Ju- 
piter  and  Juno  are  not  always  boxing  each 
other's  ears,  as  in  the  Iliad ;  neither  do  his 
heroes  pester  us  with  long  genealogical  nar- 
rations before  setting  to  with  the  sword,  as  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case  in  the  Iliad.     Vir* 
gil's  Jove  never  makes  us  laugh,  as  Homer's 
does ;  neither  is  he  held  Qpt  to  us  to  adore 
with  all  our  soul  and  strength,  like  the  Deity 
in  Milton,  who  but  too  often  turns  out  nothing 
higher  than  a  bizarre  puritanical  divine ;  few 
of  whose  unprejudiced  readers,  we  appre- 
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hend,  can  wade  through  his  poem  without 
beinff  tempted  to  exclaim  with  JBoileau,  who, 
we  httle  doubt,  glanced  at  Milton  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

**  De  la  foi  d'un  Chretien  les  myst^res  terribles 
D*idie$fafU<utiques  ne  sont  pas  susceptibles . . 
Et  quel  objet  enfin  pr^sente  t-il  4  nos  yeux. 
Que  le  diable  toujours  hurlant  contre  les 
cieux!" 

But  we  must  pull  in  the  reins  to  general  criti- 
cism, and  return  to  the  work  before  us. 

Exclusive  of  the  separately  published  Essai^ 
we  have  to  notice  preliminary  remarks,  which 
preface  the  translation,  and  we  propose  to 
apply  a  short  analysis  to  these.  SDrae  of 
these  remarks  are  certainly  ingenious,  and 
develope  satis^ctorily  enough  the  sense  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  translator  had  to 
combat  in  his  arduous  task.  He  tells  us, 
<<  J'ai  refondu  trois  fc'^s  la  traduction  sur  le 
manuscrit  et  le  placar*.  •  je  I'ai  remani^e 
quatre  fois,  d'un  bout  k  Tautre,  sur  les 
6preuves,  tlUshe  que  je  ne  m  ^  serais  jamais 
impos6e,  si  je  I'eusse  d'abord  mieux  com- 
prise."  In  confirmation  of  this,  he. com- 
plains in  the  succeeding  paragraph  of  the  un- 
mtclligibility  of  some  apocalyptic  phrases 
used  by  the  poet.  But  surely  in  this  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  may  console  his  ignorance, 
for  the  visions  of  St.  John  the  Divine  baffle 
to  this  hour  hosts  of  commentators,  and  it 
may  be  fairly  presumed  that  Milton  himself 
had  not  a  clear  conception  of  them,  though 
he  more  than  once,  from  veneration  for  the 
Bible,  introduces  the'm  verbatim  in  several 

{)assages  of  his  poem.  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
eaves  the  interpretation  of  some  of  these 
passages  ironically  to  the  visionary  crew  of 
the  Swedenborgians.  The  next  stumbling, 
block  that  he  meets  is  the  well-known  end  of 
the  serpent's  syllogism : 

**  Your  fear  itself  of  death  removes  the  fear — ** 

perplexing,  indeed,  enough,  primd  facie,  but 
with  the  help  of  the  two  preceding  lines  we 
understand  it  thus :  *<  God  is  just ;  if  he  be 
not  just  ho  is  not  Grod;  consequently,  not 
being  God,  he  can  neither  be  feared  nor 
obeyed.  But  you  fear  death,  and  without 
reason,  for  were  God  to  inflict  it,  he  would 
be  no  longer  just."  We  do  not  wonder  at 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  being  staggered  with 
this  reasoning,  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
savors  more  of  the  arch-felon's  logic  than  of 
Aristotle's*  The  next  difficulty  of  which  M. 
de  Chateaubriancl  complains  is  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 


Bad  must  have  been  the  edition  which  the 
translator  consisted;  for  in  Newton's,  per- 
haps the  best  of  our  poet,  the  reading  is 
"  'Ihy  iemp^ringj**  which  makes  the  sense 
easily  intelligible,  being  nothing  more  than  a> 
metaphor,  taken  from  the  tempering  of  steel 
or  other  metals,  and  finely  applied  by  Milton 
to  the  tempering  of  his  eaiihly  essence,  so 
as  to  render  it  a  fit  vehicle  lor  celestial  inspi- 
rations. One  of  the  great  beauties  of  the 
English  language  is  the  gerund  used  b'ub- 
stantively,  and  frequent  in  daily,  talk.  Had 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  when  sentimentalidng 
on  our  smoky  Babylon  some  years  since, 
with  his  friend  Fontanes,  in  the  tavern  at 
Chelsea,  upset  and  broken  a  bottle  of  triste 
vin  du  Port,  or  Dorchester  ale,  he  would 
have  heard,  most  likely,  his  angry  hostess 
exclaim,  **  This  was  all  your  doings  and  you 
shall  pay  for  it"  We  coincide  in  what  he 
says  relative  to  the  irony  dealt  by  Milton 
against  the  qsual  subjects  of  epic  poems,  in 
the  well-known  opening  of  the  ninth  book ; 
but  we  are  far  ftom  thinking  that  he  has 
happily  translated  the  following  passage : — 


many  a  row 


** : 1  have  presumed. 

An  earthly  guest,  and  drawn  empyreal  air, 
The  temp'ring  " — 


Of  starry  lamps yielded  lights 

As  from  a  sky,'* 

**  Plusieurs  rangs  de  lampes  ^toilees  SmanerU 
la  lumidre  comme  un  firmament." 

Now  this  has  not  only  the  defect  of  being 
bad  French,  but  it  does  not  quite  minister  to 
the  sense  of  the  poet.  By  over-refining,  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  misses  his  mark.  We  are 
convinced  that  most  of  his  country's  critics 
would  even  prefer  "  Plusieurs  rangs  de  lampes 
6toil6es  jett^rent  la  lumi^re,  comme  d'un 
firmament."  We  approve  much  of  the  last 
word,  which  is  finer  than  the  "  ekp  "  of  the 
original.  Wc  acquiesce  in  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand's judgment  in  using  the  old  word 
maintesy  in  his  translation  of  the  fine  passage 
descriptive  of  the  dolorous  regions  traversed 
by  the  demons.  After  a  series  of  further 
remarks  on  the  errors  of  former  translators, 
and  on  the  numerous  obstacles  presented  by 
our  bard  to  a  Fr^ch  translator,  he  closes  his 
prefatory  remarks  with  the  following  sentence. 
"Je  cherche  seulement  une  excuse  k  mes 
fautes.  Un  traducteur  n'a  droit  k  aucune 
gloire ;  il  faut  seulement  qu'il  montre  qu'il  a 
6t6  patient,  docile,  et  laborietix. "  Here  we  are 
completely  at  issue  with  M.  de  Chateaubriand. 
For  though  nobody  ever  ventured  to  place 
the  fame  of  Pope  within  one  hundred  de- 
grees of  the  same  level  as  that  of  Homer, 
still  it  is  universally  allowed  that  his  excellent 
translation,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  the  Greek 
original,  confers  upon  him  nearly  as  much 
celebrity  as   the  rest  of  his  productk>ns. 
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Who  is  ignorant  that  Dryden  has  gained 
more  fame  by  his  nervous  and  racy  transla- 
tion of  the  iEneid  than  by  all  his  plays  and 
prose  works  put  together?     The  translator 
who  but  ill  accomplishes  his  task  is  much  to 
be  pitied,  for  he  will  not  only  injure  his  own 
reputation,  bui  also,  in  some  degree,  that  of 
his  original,  especially  if  he  shall  have  gained 
some  celebrity  by  his  own  writings.     If  he 
succeed  pretty  well,  with  an  author  ibr  in- 
stance so  difficult  to  transpose  as  Milton,  he 
may  perhaps,  with  the  quota  of  fame  which 
he  will  reap,  compensate  nearly  the  labor 
that  the  task  will  have  cost  him.     If  he  sue- 
ceed  very  leellf  his  name  will  be  often  men- 
tioned  at  the  same  moment  I  hat  applause  is 
bestowed  upon  the  original,  and  he  will  par- 
ticipate in  no  small  share  of  the  glory  of  his 
prototype ;  and,  the  more  the  difficulties  he 
has  had  to  conquer,  the  fuller,  of  course,  will  be 
bis  renown.   Such  was  the  case  of  Pope  with 
Homer,  of  Annibal  Caro  and  of  Dryden  with 
Virgil.     From  the  first- mentioned  class  of 
these  three  we  can  venture  to  emancipate,  with 
perfect  confidence,  M.  de  Chateaubriand ; 
whether  or  not  he  should  be  assigned  to  the 
second  or  third,  ^we  suspect  the  second,)  can 
perhaps  only  be  decided  by  the  course  of  time, 
which  never  fails  to  keep  more  or  less  buoy- 
•ant  in  the  great  reservoir  of  literature,  works 
of  intrinsic  merit.     We,  nevertheless,  hope 
to  be  able  to  point  out  what  we  consider  the 
leading  defects  and  merits  of  the  work  before 
us;   and  we  shall, begin  with  the  defects, 
keeping  as  clear  as  possible  of  that  bitterness 
of  temper  so  common  in  criticism,  and  re- 
serving our  commendation,  the  most  agreea- 
ble task,  to  the  last.     To  attempt  to  follow 
the  translator  word  for  word  through  a  per- 
formance which,  we  have  heard,  and  may 
conclude  from  what  he  himself  states,  ha^ 
been  long  on  the  anvil,  would  be  to  swell  our 
criticism  to  a  considerable   volume.     We 
propose  to  limit  it  to  an  inquiry  into  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  learned  Frenchman  has  ac- 
complished his  task,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
books  of  the  poem,  which  all  readers  of  taste 
concur  in  looking  upon  as.  the  most  trans- 
cendent of  the  Paradise  Lost. 

The  first  page  of  the  translation  contains 
two  faults,  which,  though  of  small  import,  are 
still  faults.  '*  Ou  si  la  colline  de  Sion,  le 
ruisseau  de  Sil5^,  qui  coulait  rapidement  pres 
I'oracle  de  Dieu,"  6cc.  M.  de  Chateaubritwd, 
in  his  preliminary  remarks,  promises  us  a 
translation  **  mot  k  mot,"  not  very  difficult  to 
follow  in  a  work  unfettered  by  rhyme,  as  are 
both  the  original  and  copy  of  the  poem. 
"  Fast  by  "  cannot  be  translated  by  rapide- 
menu  It  here  means  quite  close  to.  He  has, 
too,  omitted  the  and*    We  should  propose  in 


lieu  of  his  version :  '<  si  la  colline  de  Sion  et 
le  ruisseau  de  Silde,  qui  coulait  ioutpr^ 
roracle  de  Dieu,"  &c.  In  the  next  sentence 
he  translates  thence  hj  Id, ;  de  Id  la  thence^ 
Id  is  there.     In  page  10  we  have  the  line 

"  There  to  dwell  in  adamantine  chains,"  &c. 

He  renders  adamarUine  chains  by  <*  chaines 
de  diamant"  Adamant  is  an  imaginary 
stone  of  impenetrable  hardness,  which  the 
word  diamant  but  unsatbfactorily  interprets* 
We  almost  think,  as  the  tribunal  of  Port- 
Royal  is  extinct,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  might 
have  ventured  on  coining  a  new  French- 
Miltonic  word,  adamant^  which  is  a  sort  of 
poetic  mineral,  as  Shaks(>eare's  mandrake  is 
a  poetic  vegetable.  He  has  not,  we  think, 
abided  as  near  as  he  might  in  the  fine  sen- 
tence o£** darkness  visible"  dec.  to  the  ori- 
ginal. He  translates  ratJier  by  seulement. 
We  should  prefer  the  plain  pltUdt ;  and  we 
think  his  obscurity plaintivCf  "doleful  shades," 
had  been  better  rendered  by  "  ombres  mornes 
de  douleur"  There  is  something  very  Mil- 
tonic  in  the  word  mome.  He  omits,  we 
think,  loujours  needlessly,  in  rendering  the 
words  "  ever^burning  sulphur,^-  "  Qui  briile 
tovjfturs  sans  se  consumer,"  gives  more  ro- 
tundity to  the  period.  In  the  next  sentence, 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  translates  tUler  dark^ 
ness,  by  "  t^nebres  ext^rieures,"  uUer  here 
does  not  mean  oiUer ;  it  is  simply  complete^ 
total.  The  fault,  however,  is  too  trivial  to 
dwell  upon ;  for  he  is  in  unison  with  one 
meaning  of  vUer^  which  Johnson  gives.  He 
puts  in  a  parenthesis  the  description  of  Sa- 
tan's lan(*e,  which  we  think,  mars,  in  some 
degree,  the  original.  Better  surely  would  be 
"  sa  lance  ne  serait  qu^un  roseau  dont  il  se 
servait"  dec,  without  any  parenthesis.  In 
page  40 — 

**  Till  good  Josiah  drove  them  thence  to  hell," 

he  omits  the  translation  of  till,  which,  we 
think,  mutilates  the  sense  not  inconsiderably. 
We  presume  that  the  French  language  will 
not  admit  of  anything  more  expressive  than 
"  omie  d'un  croissant,"  to  render  the  poet's 
fine  description  of  Astarte's  crescent  horns. 
If  our  own  language  sunk  before  Milton,  we 
cannot  have  room  for  wonder  that  the 
French,  an  unpoetic  dialect,  should  do  so  too. 
M,  de  Chateaubriand  is  not  unfrequently 
careless  in  omitting  certain  monosyllables, 
all  of  which  have  wonderful  force  in  our  poet. 


"Both  her  first-born,  and  all  her  bleating 
Gods;'' 

for   M.  de  Chateaubriand's  translation  of 
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wfaiehy  we  do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  ^  e<  see 
prefDiers.11^  et  Unu  wes  dieux  b^lans.^ 

*<  All  these  and  more  came^flocking;  hutwith 

looks 
Downcast,  and  damp  "— 

^'Tous  ces  dieux  et  beaucoup  d'autres 
vinrent  en  troupe,  mais  avec  des  regards 
baiss^  et  humides." 

Damp  cannot  be  rendered  by  humide :  abaU 
ft^  is  the  right  word.  -  He  fails  also  in  his 
description  of  the  light  reflected  on  the  face 
of  Satan — 


-which  on  his  countenance  cast 


like  doubtful  hue.' 

**  Ceci  refl^ta  sur  le  visage  de  Sbitan  comme 
une  couleur  douteuse." 

We  ask,  to  what  does  ceci  refer  t  evidently 
to  the  word  lucur.  Here,  then,  is  false 
grammar.  We  have  no  fear  of  hazarding, 
in  the  room  of  this,  "  cette  lueur  jeta  sur  le 
visage  de  Satan  une  eembldble  couleur  dou- 
teuse." 

In  the  second  book,  the  word  couler  has  is 
given  for  turiky  in  Moloch's  speech.  We  al- 
low  it  to  be  the  literal  translation  ;  but  surely 
the  French  tongue  could  furnish  a  nobler. 
In  Belial's  speech,  we  have  ^^grim  fires," 
rendered  ^pdles  feux."  We  should  prefer 
grinUSj  a  word  he  elsewhere  uses,  or  even 
r^chignkst  as  being  nearer  the  true  meaning. 
The  last,  we  are  persuaded,  might  stand  ;  for 
the  conceptions  of  our  poet  were  so  vivid  that 
he  here  quad  personifies  Fires.  The  word 
spite,  ia  p*  106,  is  ill  rendered  by  (Udain, 
KancunCi  haine,  or  even  ressenUment^  would 
have  been  better. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the 
translation  of  the  preterite  tense  of  the  poet 
into  the  French  present.  We  do  not  mean 
always  to  object  to  it ;  though,  generally 
speaking,  it  must  surely  be  allowed  more  ad- 
visable to  adhere  strictly  to  the  text.  In  p. 
126,  we  find  "  ipiceries  "  for  "  spicy  drugs.^^ 
A  higher  cast  of  diction  than  this  from 
Rheims,  would  be  ^  ieurs  drogues  aroma^ 
tiques.*^ 

Subsequently,  in  the  speech  of  Sin,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  seeing 
the  difficulties  occasioned  by  De<Uh  being 
feminine  in  French,  offers  great  violence  to 
the  words  of  Sin,  calling  Death  her  S071 ;  and 
that  he  had  better  retained  the  word  Fantbme. 
spectre  effrayani,  or  the  like.  Supposing  M . 
de  Chateaubriand  had  forged  a  son  of  Gallo- 
greco  word,  for  instance,  Thanate,  he  might 
thus  have  settled  all  incongniities.  Sin  also 
is,  most  untowardly  for  Milton,  masculine  in 
French.     The  Greek  word  Ati  might  have 


been  adopted  to  preserve  concord  in  the  dle- 
gories  and  genders.  Mihon,  in  applying  the 
epithet  sable-vested  to  Night,  coakl  never 
have  meant  to  picture  her  in  a  robe  of  TSibe- 
Une*skms.  Yet  such  is  our  Translator's  in- 
terpretadon  of  sable-vested^  whkh  means  no. 
thing  more  or  less  than  that  the  Qoeen  of 
Darkness  was  atthred  in  robes  of  a  dark 
color.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  confounded  the 
substantive  with  the  adjective,  which  are  sy- 
nonymous. We  suggest,  in  place  of  his 
translation,  ^  Aupr^s  de  lui  (Chaos)  «^  sur 
le  mdme  tr6ne  la  Nuit,  v^e  d'one  robe  du 
noir  k  plus  f  once  J**  At  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond book,  we  have  the  preterite  se  hdtOy  for 
the  present  he  hies ;  whSsre  the  present  tense 
has  a  most  remarkable  force.  In  the  splen- 
did invocatbn  opening  the  third  book,  he 
translates  " e^^^eo/  stream*^  **ruisseau  du 
pur  ^ther;**  *^ emanation**  would  be  far 
preferable  to  ruisseau,  which  has  but  a  scanty 
signification.  "  May  I  express  thee  unbiam- 
ed  ?  "  is  rendered,  **  ne  puis-je  pas  te  nom- 
mer  ainsi,  sans  6tre  blam^  ?  "  This,  we 
think,  hardly  conveys  the  meaning.  **  Ose^ 
rai-je  te  nommer  sans  6tre  blam6,"  will  ap- 
pear, we  imagine,  more  plausible.  In  p. 
208, 

••Satan 

Looks  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  view 
Of  all  this  world  at  once."— 

Our  Translator  renders  world  by  univers  / 
in  which  he  is  wrong ;  for  the  poet  says  es- 
pecially, this  world.  We  are  the  more  sur- 
prised at  the  mistake,  for  there  is  a  fine  d- 
plomb  expression  in  the  word  monde,  rivalling 
the  original.  Had  Milton  meant  by  the  word 
worldf  the  universe,  he  would  have  made  Sa- 
tan look  around,  and  not  down.  We  next 
have  spires  and  pinnacles  translated  into  py- 
ramides  et  tours.  We  suspect  that  Jiiches  ei 
cr^neaux  convey  the  directer  meaning.  We 
observe  that  he  oflen  uses  for  the  title  StUaUj 
the  word  VEnnemi.  We  hazard  nothing  for 
or  against  this ;  except  that  it  had  been  better 
relieved  oflener  by  the  words,  **  le  D^man. 
A  carelessness  with  regard  to  the  articles  and 
pronouns  is  often  observable ;  as  in  this  line— 

♦•  The  rest  in  circuit  walls  this  universe  "-^ 

translated  PumverSf  instead  of  cet  univers^ 
••  11  ne  s*arr^la  qu'au  moment  o^  sur  le  som- 
met  du  Niphates  il  s*abaUU.**  Here  are  two 
unfortunate  preterites,  which  mar  wofully  the 
effect  of  the  fine  close  of  the  third  book. 
Surely  we  should  read,  "  II  ne  s*arrtie  qu'au 
moment,  oil  sur  le  sommet  du  Niphates  U  se 
pose.**  "  Wheel**  in  the  preceding  verse, 
cannot  be  translated  by  "  roue  ** — "  en  decri- 
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vant  plusieurs  cerdes"  would  be  better, 
tiiough  by  no  means  satisfactory — ^^en  se 
pirouettant  circulairement  ?  "  we  add  with  a 
note  of  interrogation ;  for  we  are  aware  of 
the  great  difficulty  of  rendering  **  many  an 
aery  wheel." 

We  will  not  enter  at  present  into  a  criti- 
cism on  the  rendered  soliloquy  of  Satan,  in 
the  fourth  book ;  but  we  cannot  resist  from 
wishing  that  the  last  sentence  had  been 
moulded  into  a  more  sonorous  inversion. 
The  '<  en  peu  de  temps"  is  too  light  and  fa. 
miliar  for  its  terrific  sublimity.  We  should 
prefer  ''ainsi  que  Fhomme  et  ce  monde 
nouveau  bietUdt  PapprendronL^*  In  perusing 
this  book,  we  have  been  often  struck  with 
the  insufficiency  of  the  French  language  to 
express  the  essence  of  our  poetic  diction. 
Thus  the  words  **  ^clipsaient  la  lune,"  render 
but  feebly  the  ^  dazzling  moon"  of  the  poet. 
We  have  also  here,  as  before,  had  occasion 
to  notice  but  too  frequently  the  substitution 
of  tenses  difiering  from  the  original ;  if  the 
translator  gains  once  or  twice,  five  times,  at 
least,  doee  he  lose  the  true  expression  and 
emphasis,  by  so  doing. 

The  ninth  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost, 
which  contains  the  grand  d^auemetUf  will 
naturally  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  touch, 
stone  of  the  talent  of  every  handler  of  Milton. 
We  agree  with  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  that 
Milton  intended  to  convey  a  slight  irony  in 
the  words,  "  chief  mastery,"  applied  in  the 
following  passage,  to  the  usual  topics  of  epic 
poems: — 

"  Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 
Heroic  deem'd ;  chief  mastery  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tedious  havoc  fhbled  knights, 
In  battles  feign'd." 

Thus  rendered : — 

*^La  nature  ne  m'a  point  rendu  diligent  Jl 
raconter  les  combats,  regards  jusquMci 
comme  le  seul  sujet  h^roique.  duel  chef 
d'<Bw>r§r 

The  last  words  are  too  slashing  an  inter- 
pretation of  "  chief  mastery."  We  should 
prefer,  "  dont  le  bul  vanU  est  de  dissequer," 

•«  The  skill  of  artifice  or  office  mean. 
Not  that  which  justly  eives  heroic  name 
To  person  or  to  poem. 

*«  L'habilet^  dans  un  art,  ou  dans  an  travail 
ch^tif,  n'est  pas  ce  qui  donne  justement  un 
nom  h^roique  &  Pauteur,  ou  au  poeme." 

We  quote  the  translation  of  the  above  sen- 
tence,  not  to  disprove  it,  for  it  conveys  the 
sense ;  but  to  show  that,  in  the  original,  there 
is  nerve  and  pith;  in  the  translation,  little 
better  than  a  prosy  common-place  remark. 

VOL.  XIX.  4 


He  translates-^ 

H  higher  argument 
Remains,  sufficient  of  itself  to  raise 
That  name"— 

**  Un  sujet  plus  haut  me  reste,  suffisant  de  lui* 
m^me  pour  immortaliser  mon  nom.*' 

Rehausser  is  the  word,  not  immortaliser ;  for 
John  Milton  did  not  think  immortality  so 
easily  seizable  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Chaus. 
s6e  d'Antin.  We  will  note  en  passant  what 
we  think  an  error,  perhaps,  in  the  original  of 
the  poet,  p.  260— 

^  So  spake  the  patriarch  ot  mankind ;  but  Eve 
Persisted ;  yet  submiss,  though  last,  replied.** 

For  though,  we  feel  inclined  to  substitute 
and* 

By  altering  the  text  as  above,  and  ^ 
punelualion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Translator, 
we  shall  have  **  Eve  persists,  quoique  sou- 
mise;  et  r6pliqua  pour  la  demidre  fois  s** 
which  renders  the  sentence  clear  and  Intel* 
ligible.  We  think  the  words  of  Eve  relative 
to  the  reasoning  and  speaking  attributes  of 
the  brute  creation  somewhat  obscure,  in  the 
original  of  the  poet : — 

**What  may  this  mean!  language  of  roan 

pronounc'd 
By  tongue  of  brute,  and  human  sense  ex* 

press'd  ? 
The  first,  at  least,  of  these  I  thought  denied 
To  beasts    .... 
The  latter  I  demur ;  for  in  tiieir  looks 
Much  reason,  and  in  their  actions,  oft  appears." 

Hie  word  latter  apparently  refers  to  hitman 
sense.  Now,  we  see  no  reason  why  Eve 
should  question  the  existence  of  the  latter,  if 
in  their  looks  and  actk>ns,  much  reason  oft 
appears.  The  conclusion  she  makes,  ought 
rather  to  fortify  than  weaken  her  belief.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  probable,  that  Eve  demurred 
the  denial  of  human  sense  to  brutes.  But 
whichever  way  it  be  taken,  the  structure  of 
the  lines  is  rather  amphibological  in  the  ori- 
ginal, if  not  in  the  translation.  In  the  fine 
passage  descriptive  of  the  efiect  of  the  pluck- 
mg  of  the  fatal  fruit  by  our  general  mother, 
we  should  prefer,  "  La  nature,  de  son  siege^^^ 
to  the  "  La  nanire,  wr  see  fondemens,^*  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand.  In  a  subsequent 
page,  we  read — 

•«  Quels  mots  s^vdres  sont  tehapp^  de  tes 
l^vres,Adamr 

Severe  is  applied  to  Adam  in  the  originalt 
and  not  to  toords.  We  should  prefer,  "  Apre 
Adam !  quelles  paroles  sont  6chapp6s  de  tes 
IdvresT'  ,,       . 

.  In  the  tenth,  book,  the  Deity,  addressing 

Eve,  says : — 
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"Say,  woman,  what  is  this  which  thou  hast 
donel" 

The  translator  mars  the  noble  simplicity  of 
this  question,  by  rendering  it : — 

•*Dis,  fename,  pourquoi  as  tu  fait  celaf 

There  seems  to  us  only  one  way  of  translating 
this  impressive  line,  ♦*  Dis,  fcmme,  qu'est  ce 
que  c'est  que  tu  as  fait  ?" 
In  p,  262,  we  read  : — 

•*  Thou  art  accursed 
Above  all  cattle,  each  beast  of  the  field." 

la  the  Tersion  :— 

**  Tu  es  maudit  enire  tons  les  animaux." 

Perhaps  better,  **plus  que  tons  les  animaux." 
Worse  is  the  translation  of — 

**Her  seed  shall  bruise  thy  head,  thou  bruise 
his  heeL" 

**  Elle  te  brisera  la  t^e,  et  tu  tftcheras  de  la 
mordre  par  le  talon." 

Wc  prefer,  **  Sa  race  te  brisera  la  t6te,  et  toi, 
tu  briseras  son  talon." 

We  think  that  he  might  sometimes  round 
his  periods  more  in  unison  with  the  grandeur 
of  tne  original,  by  frequenter  inflexions.  For 
^  Tn  ee  poudre,  et  tu  retoumeras  en  poudre ;" 
we  are  tempted  to  suggest,  '*  Tu  es  poussiire 
et  en  pauisi&e  tu  retoumeras."  He  has 
carelessly  done  the  passage  descriptive  of 
Satan's  re.appearance  in  Pandsmonium : — 

^'His  shape  star- bright  appear'd,  or  brighter ; 

clad 
With  what  permissive  glory,"  &c. 

**Sa  fbrme  d*^toile  ^tincelante  apparut,  ou 
plus  brillant  encore;  il  ^tait  revMu  d'une 
ffloire  de  permiasion,ou  de  fausse  splendeur," 
oic. 

We  presume  to  suggest :  **  Sa  forme  apparui 
brillante  comme  une  6toile,  et  encore  davan^ 
.  tage  ;  il  §tait  rev^tu  cTautant  de  gloire,  ou  de 
feusse  splendeur,  qui  lui  avaii  eti  permise,  ou 
laiss6e  depuis  sa  chCkte."  <<The  wide-en- 
croaching  Eve,"  is  rendered,  **  dans  les  temps 
61oign6s,  conveying  scarcely  a  shadow  of 
the  meaning.  We  suggest:  "cetle  Eve 
peut^tre,  qui  s^empvttait  sur  de  vastes  r^- 

jftOfU." 

But  we  have  dona  with  the  most  disagree, 
able  part  of  our  task ;  not  but  that  we  could 
extend  our  disproving  criticisms  to  at  least 
double  what  we  have  above  hazarded.  Let 
us  turn  to  the  meritai  of  the  work  before  us ; 
and  these,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  to 
counterbalance  the  defecte.  M  de  Chateau- 
briand, evidently  a  considerable  master  of  his 
own  language,  has  often  rounded  his  periods 


not  only  with  striking  inflexions,  but  also 
with  hannonious  and  sonorous  cadences. 
We  have  diligently  compared  many  of  the 
paragraphs  with  the  oppolrite  text ;  some  of 
:hese  are  nearly  inslar  the  original;   and 
two  or  three,  we  think,  we  could  indicate  as 
even  superior  to  it.     In  Sin's  speech  to 
Satan,  p.  268,  the  words  "  Tu  nous  as  donn6 
la  force  de  surcharger  ile  cet  6norme  pont  le 
sombre  abtme,"  cannot  foil  to  strike  ail  ears 
as  quite  Miltonic.     The  transformation  of 
the  demons  into  serpents  is  given  with  accu- 
racy and  great  spirit-     P.  280, «  TerriMe  fiit 
le  bruit  du  siflHement  dans  la  salle  remplie 
d'une  ^paisse  fourmillidre  de  monstres  com- 
pliqu^s  de  lAtes  et  de  queues,  scorpion,  aspic, 
amphisbdne  alrocey^  &c. ;  and,  a  few  lines 
afterwards,  "Tombcnt  leurs  bras,  tombent 
leurs  lances  et  boucliers,  tombent  eux-m6mea 
aussi  vite ;  et  ils  renouvellent  Tafireux  siffle- 
ment."    The  eflfect  of  the  consummation  of 
the  gmnd  transgression  by  Adam,  is  thus 
given  : — ^  La  terre  trembla  jusque  dans  ses 
entrailles,    comme    de    nouveau    dans    lea 
douleurs,  et  la  nature  poussa  un  second 
g^miBsement.    Le  ciel  se  couvrit,  ei  un  sourd 
ionnerre  marmonnatU  pleura  quelques  gouUes 
tristes,  quand  s'acheva  le  mortel  p6ch6  origi- 
nal."    We  prefer  ^oirfte*  to  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand's hrmes ;  the  original,  drops,  having 
a  beautiful  reference  to  rain,  as  well  as 
tears.    The  italics  mark  a  slight  change  of 
our  own. 

The  splendid  address  to  the  sun  in  the 
fourth  book,  may  be  said  to  be  fairly,  but  not 
strikingly  translated.  Several  of  the  periods 
might  have  been  easily  moulded  with  more 
emphasis.  He  has  succeeded  well,  we  think, 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  demons ;  also,  in  the 
splendid  passage  in  the  tenth  book,  descrip- 
tive of  the  efiects  of  the  eating  of  the  apple 
on  the  general  aspect  of  nature.  In  the 
eleventh  book,  the  farewell  apostrophe  of 
Eve  to  Paradise  is  touchingly  rendered  :  "  O 
coup  inattendu,  pire  que  la  mort!  Faut-il 
done  te  quitter,  o  Paradis !"  &c.  And  this 
apostrophe,  as  well  as  several  other  similar 
passages  which  we  could  cite,  indicate  that 
our  immortal  poet  could,  when  he  pleased, 
put  forth  a  delicacy  both  of  diction  and  senti- 
ment,  not  surpassed  by  Racine  in  his  best 
eflbrts. 

We  subjoin  the  translation  of  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  the  poem«  sublimer  than  the 
close  of  any  other  epic,  printing  in  italics  our 
(Proposed  alterations  of  the  text  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand : — 

**  So  spake  oiir  mother  Eve ;  and  Adam  heard 
Well  pleased,  but  answer*d  not ;  for  now,  too 

nigh 
The  arcbancel  stood  :  and,  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fixVi  station,  all  in  bright  array. 
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The  cherubim,  descended :  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist 
Risen  from  a  river  on  the  marish  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  laborer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.     High  in  front  ad- 

vnnc'd, 
Tho  brandish'd  sword  of  Gk)d  before  them 

blazed, 
Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat. 
And  vapor  as  the  Libyan  air  adust. 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime ;  whereat 
In  either  nand  the  hastening  angel  caught 
Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
Te  tibe  sabiecced  plain ;  then  disappeared. 
They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  be- 
held 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat. 
Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand  ;  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces   throng'd,    and    nery 
arms." 

**  Ainsi  parla  Eve  notre  m^re,  et  Adam  V 
entendit  acUiafait^  mais  nc  repondit  point ;  car 
d  cet  instantt  I'archange  sepotait  trop  pr^s,  et 
de  I'autre  colline  4  leur  poste  assigne,  tous, 
dans  un  ordre  brillant,  les  ch^rubins  descen- 
daient :  ils  glissaient,  comme  des  mMtores 
sur  la  terre,  ainsi  qu'un  brouillard  du  soir 
elev6  d'un  fleuve,  giisse  sur  un  marais,  et 
envahit  rapidement  le  sol  sur  les  talons  du 
laboureur,  qui  retoume  4  sa  chaumidre.  De 
front  avance^flamboyaU  devant  eux  le  glaive 
brandissant  du  Seigneur,  terrible  comme  une 
com^te.  La  chaieur  torrido  de  ce  glaive,  et 
sa  vapeur,  telle  que  Pair  brOl^  de  \sl  Libye, 
commencaient  ^  dess^her  le  climat  temp^r^ 
du  Paradis ;  ^uand  ranges  b&tant  nos  parens 
iardifs,  les  prit  par  la  miain,  les  conduistt  droit 
k  la  porte  orientale ;  de  U  aussi  vite,  jusqu' 
au  has  du  prMpice  dans  la  plaine  inf&rieure, 
et  disparut.  Ils  regard^rent  derridre  eux,  et 
virent  touto  la  partie  orientale  du  Paradis, 
Di4;udre  leur  heureux  s^jour,  $unmdulSB  par 
cebrandon  flflunbant :  la  porte  ^tait  obstni^ 
de  figures  redoutables  et  d'armes  ardentes." 

f  But  it  is  time  to  refer  our  readers,  who  may 
be  lovers  of  Milton,  to  the  work  itself,  which 
is  well  got  up,  and  printed  in  separate  para- 
graphs, which  at  once  relieve  the  eye,  and 
the  mind.  The  English  text  is  on  the  left 
hand,  the  French  on  the  right ;  and  we  have 
but  seldom  noticed  errors  in  the  typography 
or  punctuation.  Still  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Miltonic  ladder  has  not  yet,  by  anv 
means,  satisfactorily  been  scaled  by  our  Gal- 
lic neighbors.  There  is  a  brisk  petulance  in 
their  dialect,  which  is  very  hostile  to  the 
matronal  and  Juno-like  majesty  of  the  *•  Lady 
of  Christ's,"  who  teves  to  walk  with  a  gait 
^sober,  steadfast,  and  denuire,"  generally 
speakii^,  at  least,  like  her  own  Penseroso. 
Aware,  as  we  are,  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
has  been  a  great  reader  of  our  Homer,  per. 
haps  he  may  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  the 
garden  of  Christ's  College,  io  Cambridge,  the 
nurse  of  our  poet,  has  been  lately  embellish- 


ed^  and  made,  perhaps,  as  pi^tty  as  a  sinall 
acre  will  admit  of  its  being,  for  the  sum  ex« 
pended  upon  it.  Sometimes  did  it  occur  to 
the  writer  of  this,  when  a  stripling  at  Cam- 
bridge,  about  the  time  that  Byron  was  lisping 
his  numbers  under  the  elm  at  Harrow,  to 
pass  a  musing  hour  or  two  by  the  mulberry 
(it  should  have  been  an  apple)  tree,  tradu 
tionally  believed  to  have  been  planted  by 
MUton's  own  hand.  He  revisited  this  tree 
but  last  year,  and  found  it,  with  some  soifow, 
shorn  of  a  limb  of  considerable  size,  through 
the  incivility  of  Notus,  or  Boreas,  **  bursting 
their  brazen  dungeons"  from  over  BamweC 
Trumpington,  or  the  Grogmagog«failk.  The 
bolk)w  of  this  tree,  two  centuries  old,  bas 
long  been  protected  by  a  leaden  plate ;  but 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  trunk  showed  a 
good  display  of  fruity  farbidtUn  to  idl  but  the 
inmates  of  die  college. 

Some  three  centuries  hence  this  garden 
will  be  visited,  perhaps  by  some  Byron  qf 
the  new.  world,  to  rouse  there,  as  did  lately 
our  Byron  by  the  tomb  of  Dante,  at  Ravenna. 

One  or  two  more  eifi>rt8  from  the  mar- 
chanda  de  modes  in  the  service  of  MM.  Dtdot 
and  Gosselin,  and  France  will  ultimately  be 
able  to  congratulate  herself  on  havinff  con- 
ferred on  the  **  Lady  of  Christ  V  4k  4&eas  d 
la  Parieienne^  and  with  which. she,  perad- 
venture,  will  be^  on  the  whole,  as  pleaaed  as 
with  many  other  of  her  foreign  habits.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  atmo^here  of 
Paris  is  not  over- well  suited  to  her  .physical 
and  moral  temperaments :  and,  how  mueh 
soever  to  her  satisfaction  may  her  future  best 
dress  prove,  she  will  never  be  content  with 
any  residence  in  that  capital,  out  of  iIm 
Bcmlevard  d»  Temple. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  tke  JMiki  ef  Hke  . 
reeohAioUj  has,  we  are  avare,  canned  in  his 

{nlgrima^  through  life  a  pretty  heavy  wal- 
et  of  romd.  Saipsit  mu/ftim,  et  nU  mora^ 
mur.  In  bis  essay  noticed  above,  whioh  he 
dales  d*ouire  tomie^  we  have  often  noticed 
strong  proofs  of  that  toide-encroaching  vanity^ 
which  we  think,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity, 
must  deduct  considerably  from  the  merits  of 
his  literary  toils.  The  essay  smells  as«trong 
of  this  as  any  of  his  former  productions,  con- 
firming the  fine  lines  of  Alexander  Pope, 
which  we  conclude  with  paraphrasing  :— 

••  Thou,  Chateaubriand,  at  thy  latest  breath, 
Shalt  find  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death ; 
Such  in  thoee  moments,  as  in  all  the  pest---^ 
*  Crown  me  immortal,  fione,' shall  be  thy  last" 

But,  whatsoever  may  be  the  quota  of  praise 
whioh  postedty  ^lall  award  to  hi8'd«iert8,h)t 
us  hope  that  the  evening  of  his  days  will  be 
gUdeo  by  the  oonscioosneas  that  the  major 
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part  of  the  productions  of  his  prolific  pen 
nave  been,  even  out  of  France,  neither  fruit- 
less  nor  disregarded. 


Aet.  in. — Portraits  Uitkraires.  Par  Gus. 
tave  Planche.  2  tomes  8vo.  Paris.  Wer- 
det. 

These  volumes  contain  a  collection  of  seve- 
ral  clever  literary  sketches,  which  appear 
to  have  been  occasional  contributions  to 
Parisian  periodicals.  They  are  destitute  of 
formal  arrangement ;  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  parts;  Planche  assunoes  the 
character  of  a  gossiping  friend  rather  than 
diat  of  a  regular  lecturer,  and  he  thus  con- 
tinues to  correct  errors  without  giving  offence, 
to  hint  useful  information  without  wounding 
self-love.     The  subjects  on  which  he  dwells 


confess  themselves  vanquished  by  the  potent 
force  of  steam,  and  spinning.jennies  ware 
jocund  figures  of  flesh  and  blood,  not  curious 
combinations  of  wood  and  iron.  We  have 
touched,  then,  the  very  i>oint  of  explanation ; 
the  theatre  has  lost  its  intrinsic  importance 
because  more  efficient  means  have  been 
found  to  effect  its  great  object — public  in- 
struction ;  and  because  potent  rivals  have 
interfered  with  its  secondary  object — ^public 
amusement.  While  it  stood  alone  at  the 
head  of  both  departments,  all  the  talent  of 
the  nation  hasted  to  the  only  vantage-ground 
by  which  it  could  obtain  display;  but  Bunn 
and  Osbaldistone  are  less  active  managers 
than  Colbum  or  Bentley.  On  all  intelleclual 
grounds  the  novel  has  beaten  the  drama 
hollow,  and  all  the  lamentations  of  steady 
play-goers  cannot  alter  the  fact.  Does  any 
one  now  propose  to  act  George  Barnwell 
once  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  London 
apprentices,  or  hope  to  improve  the  morals 
of  servants  by  exhibiting  High  Life  Below 


most  emphatically  are  the  state  of  modern  'Stairs?     Apprentices  and  servants,  like  the 
criticism  and  the  characteristics  of  modem  higher  classes,  have  taken  to  the  circulating 


works  of  fiction,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. We  feel  inclined  to  adopt  his  example, 
to  lay  aside  the  grave  dictatorial  character 


library,  just  as  they  wear  cottons  instead  of 
worsted  stuffs ;  to  revive  the  power  of  the 
stage  is  about  as  wise  a  project  as  to  restore 


of  reviewers,  and  enjoy  a  quiet  chat  with  our  |the  Heptarchy.  Could  Bulwer  bring  back 
readers  by  the  social  fire-side,  discu^^sing  i  the  days  of  Shakspeare  ?  Yes,  if  he  could 
various  matters,  grave  and  gay,  in  the  desul-  annihilate  all  the  periodicals,  and  unwrite  the 
tory  conversation  that  best  whiles  away  the  !  Waverley  novels.    . 

k>ng  nights  of  winter.  How  shall  we  begin  1  \  Our  good  friend  Gustave  Planche  admires 
What  suliject  may  best  be  started — ^the  last  |  the  author  of  Pelham  exceedingly,  but  be 
drama  or  the  last  novel,  or  the  character  of :  moots  a  question  which,  in  reference  to  that 
Bulwer,  whose  tragedy  would,  it  was  sup-  gentleman's  present  literary  projects,  pios- 
posed,  outshine  the  glories  of  Rienzi  ?  Every  sesses  considerable  interest.  Can  the  same 
body  says  that  the  English  stage  is  in  the  |  person  hope  to  excel  as  a  dramatist  and  a 
lowest  state  of  degractation ;  many  add  that  |  novelist  ?  Maturin's  example  may  be  quoted 
our  neighbors  are  no  better  off:  let  us  just  ,on  one  side  of  the  argument,  Scott's  on  the 
inquire  into  the  causes  that  have  produced  other.    Before,  however,  we  allow  any  weight 


this  consummation,  far  from  being  devoutly 
to  be  wished. 


to  the  instance  of  Matunn,  let  us  see  whether 
one  play  will  make- a  dramatist,  although  one 


Oh  !   for  the  days  of  Shakspeare !   sighs  swallow  \v  ill  not  make  a  summer.     Bertram 


the  lover  of  what  is  called  the  legitimate 
drama.     "  See  what  the  theatre  was  then  ?" 


succeeded,  but  Manuel  and  Fredolfo  were 
very  speedily  dismissed  to  the  tomb  of  all  the 


Well,  let  us  see ;  it  was  the  newspaper,  the  t  Capulets,  and  they  merited  their  fate. 


novel,  the  essay,  and  sometimes  the  sermon ; 
it  was  not  merely  the  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment,  it  was  more  emphatically  the  place  of 
public  instruction.  A  new  play,  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth,  was  a  leading  article  in  the 
Times;  a  comedy  m  fisQ  acts  filled  the 
place  of  a  novel  in  three  volunoes  ;  Macbeth 
on  the  stage  was  what  Rienzi  is  in  the  closet ; 
and  Ben  Jonson's  Alchymist  was  a  verj'  able 
essay  on  the  currency  question.  What  a 
fine  trade  wool-combing  was  in  the  days  of 
.Shakspeare's  father?  Cotton  had  not  then 
commenced  its  race  against  the  fleece,  silk 
was  rare  and  costly,  hands  had  Bot  been  su- 
peiseded  by  machinery,  brawny  arms  tlid  not 


Let  us  not  b©  awused  of  treating  unjustly 
a  vfery  powerful  and  very  original  writer. 
M,  Planche  ranks  Melmoth  and  Bertram 
with  Faust  and  Manfred,  and  he  is  noi  the 
only  continental  critic  who  thus  highly  esti- 
mates  works  that  have  here  fallen  into  unde- 
served oblivion.  But  in  all  Maturin's  writ- 
ings, for  the  stage  or  the  closet,  we  find  a 
want  of  form,  that  prevents  us  from  assigning 
to  his  works  a  definite  place  in  literatuie. 
He  is  all  over  Irish  ;  his  imagination  hurries 
him  into  digressions,  extravagances,  and  in- 
consistencies ;  he  wrote  for  the  sake  of  writ- 
ing,  as  his  countryn)en  fight  for  the  abstract 
love  of  fighting.     It  is  said  that  a  young 
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Irishmao,  going  out  to  join  Don  Pedro,  ac. 
cidentally  landed  in  the  territories  of  Don 
Miguel — the  Mogul,  as  he  had  learned  to 
call  the  pretender.  Naught  recked  he  of 
cause  or  principle ;  he  fou^t  valiantly  against 
those  whom  he  canoe  to  join,  declaring  all 
the  time  that  he  would  drive  out  the  intrudjng 
Mogul,  a  name  which  his  Portuguese  associ- 
ates, not  too  deeply  skilled  in  geography, 
supposed  to  he  a  malicious  allusion  to  Don 
Pedro's  empire  in  Brazil.  Maturin,  in  his 
glow  of  composition,  similarly  misleads  him- 
self and  others.  Like  Frankenstein,  he  col- 
lected all  the  limbs  and  appurtenances  of 
strength  and  beauty,  but,  huddling  them  to- 
gether  unartifioially,  the  result  was  a  monster. 
Coleridge  criticized  Bertram  with  great 
skill,  but  with  too  much  severity.  He  re- 
gretted the  introduction  of  German  meta- 
physics into  English  literature,  and  reproach- 
ed Sheridan  for  having  translated  Pizarro. 
We  agree  with  his  conclusion,  but  dissent 
from  his  reasoning.  Pizarro  ought  not  to 
havo  been  translated,  because  it  is  nothing 
betfer  than  a  piece  of  stilted  mediocrity.  It 
strutted  its  Utile  hour  upon  the  stage,  simply 
because  John  Kemble  declaimed  the  part  of 
Rolla.  Coleridge  finds  the  germ  of  Bertram 
in  The  Robbers.  Without  denying  that  there 
is  a  strong  analogy  between  the  dominant 
thoughts  in  both  productions,  we  must  say 
that  thore  is  very  little  similarity  in  the  de- 
velopments.  Maturin's  metaphysics  are  not 
80  explicit  as  those  ^f  Schiller ;  he  is  more 
passionate  and  less  declamatory.  Schiller, 
we  are  told,  in  the  latter  end  of  his  life  la- 
mented his  authorship  of  The  Robbers.  He 
was  right ;  for,  in  spite  of  its  temporary 
popularity,  the  piece  is  destitute  of  poetic 
value,  and  should  never  range  on  the  same 
shelf  with  Don  Carlos,  Wallenstein,  and 
Mary  Stuart.  The  ideas,  which  in  Schiller 
assume  the  form  of  a  gravti  dissertation,  or  at 
best  a  fragmentary  essay,  become  in  Ma. 
turin's  hands  living  legends,  glowing  with  the 
superhuman  and  the  terrible.  Bertram's  style 
wants  the  nature  and  simplicity  suited  to  the 
stage;  the  defect  is  compensated  by  the 
brilliancy  of  the  images,  the  boldness  of  the 
metaphors,  by  the  burning  lights  with  which 
the  poet  occasionally  illumines  the  secret  and 
mysterious  workings  of  the  human  con- 
science.  The  action  of  the  piece  belongs 
rather  to  the  irregular  epic  of  the  ihiddle  age, 
than  to  tho  definite  and  rapid  deductions  re- 
quired by  the  exigencies  of  the  modern  drama. 
As  a  whole,  we  cannot  admit  Bertram  to  the 
lofty  elevation  once  claimed  for  it,  but  it  con- 
tains  scenes  and  situations  not  unworthy  of 
Hamlet  or  Macbeth.  What  we  have  said  of 
Bertram  as  a  play,  is  equally  applicable  to 


Melmoth  as  a  romance ;  Maturin's  example 
is  therefore  indifferent  to  the  issue ;  instead 
of  being  both  a  novelist  and  a  dramatist,  if 
we  adhere  to  strict  form  and  definition, 
we  must  deny  him  to  be  either  one  or  the 
other. 

Another  example,  not  mentioned  by  M. 
Planche,  merits  a  little  of  our  attention.  Sa- 
lathiel  and  *^  Pride  shall  hare  a  Fall,"  were 
written  by  the  same  powerful  author,  and 
both  commanded  intense  admiration  in  the 
closet  and  on  the  stage.  Much  that  we  have 
said  respecting  Maturin  is  applicable  to  the 
case  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croly.  Like  his 
countrymen  he  possesses  a  wide  grasp  of 
genius,  an  overflowing  abundance  of  image- 
ry,  and  a  gorgeous  style,  whose  march  -is 
impeded  by  its  own  richness.  But  Salathiel 
is  not  a  romance,  and  *'  Pride  shall  have  a 
Fall"  is  not  a ,  comedy.  Both  are  the  un- 
trammelled epics  of  Ariosto's  school,  written 
by  an  Irishman,  not  by  an  Italian,  and  con- 
sequently dashing  onward  with  an  Hibernian 
recklessness  which  leaves  even  the  Orlando 
Furioso  far  behind.  Criticism  on  such  works 
is  like  a  legal  writ  sent  into  the  wilds  of  Con- 
naught  ;  it  is  laughed  to  scorn,  and  well  it  is 
if  tlto  reviewer  be  not  compeUcjd  to  eat  his 
own  article,  just  as  ministers  of  the  law, 
when  caught  with  writs  in  Connemara,  are 
fotoed  to  devour  the  obnoxious  parchment, 
steeped  in  whisky  however,  ix|  prder  tp  assi^ 
their  powers  of  deglutition.  • 

LfOt  us  now  attend  to  the  example  on  the  oth- 
er s\de.  Sir  Walter  Seott ;  as  a  novelist  he  has 
no  equal,  as  a  dramatist  he  is  below  con- 
temnt.  >  Yet  there  are  few  writers  who  have 
displayed  so  much  conversational  power,  or 
whose  characters,  to  use  his  own  phrase» 
made  themselves  better  known  by  their 
talk.  Nay,  his  novels  when  dramatized  by 
some  professional  play-wright  have  had  con- 
siderable success ;  we  have  ourselves  enjoy- 
ed Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  far  more  in  Drury 
Lane  than  in  our  own  chambers.  Is  then 
Scott's  failure  in  dramatic  literature  an  in- 
explicable anomaly  1  We  trow  not ;  he  had 
all  the  elements  of  a  successful  writer  for 
the  stage  but  one,  and  that  one  was  form. 
The  management  of  the  story  in  a  romance 
differs  essentially  from  its  management  in  a 
play ;  the  novelist  can  insert  explanations, 
introductions,  and  preparations;  the  dramatic 
hero  must  enter  unannounced  on  the  stace. 
What  the  novelist  can  directly  state  in  his 
own  words,  the  dramatist  must  rely  upon  the 
actor  to  imitate  by  look  or  gesture,  and  the 
mechanist  to  exhibit  by  contrivances  more  or 
less  clumsy.  How  powerfhily  might  tho 
chase  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  be  described 
in  words ;  how  paltry  and  insignificant  is  its 
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•bow  OB  a  flereen  in  the  inoantalioD  toene  of  I 
Der  Frebchutz.  Practical  stage  knowledge 
JB  requisite  to  the  production  of  a  successful 
drama ;  the  secrets  of  the  green-room  must 
be  understood,  the  scene-painters  must  be 
consulted,  the  scene-shifters  examined,  and 
e?ery  trap  door  intimately  known.  The 
stage,  not  metaphorically,  but  literally,  from 
the  foot-lights  to  the  remotest  scene,  must  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  any  one  who  as- 
pires tp  produce  a  successful  draoaa.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  Shakspeare  was  himself  an 
actor.  That  Ben  Jonson  was  the  boon  com- 
panion of  the  players,  and  that  Moliere 
almost  lived  in  the  theatre.  It  was  not  from 
any  want  of  genius  that  Scott  failed  as 
a  dramatist,  it  was  simply  from  a  meaner 
want ;  he  knew  not  how  to  manage  contri- 
yances  for  helping  out  his  story.  As  a  nov- 
elist he  had  all  these  subsidiary  means  at 
his  own  command,  but  he  knew  not  where 
to  seek  for  them  in  the  theatre. 

Scott  had  the  principal  share  in  the  revolu- 
tion that  in  our  opinion,  overthrew  the 
drama,  by  substituting  the  novel  in  three 
volumes  for  the  play  in  five  acts.  He  put  an 
extinguisher  on  historic  tragedy.  The  fash- 
ionable  novelist  will  perform  the  same  office 
for  genteel  comedy  ;  and,  if  Boz  has  many 
followers,  we  may  bid  a  long  farewell  to  the 
whole  generation  of  farces.  It  would  be  the 
most  absurd  thing  in  the  world  to  enter  on 
the  investigation  of  the  relative  claims  of 
novels  and  plays ;  the  matter  is  already  set- 
tled ;  that  most  obstinate  and  puzzHng  of  all 
personifications,  ^  the  reading  public,"  has 
pronounced  its  fiat,  and  has  recorded  its  opin- 
ions in  such  a  practical  shape,  that  he  who 
runs  may  read.  Circulating  libraries  flour- 
ish, and  theatres  are  ruinous  speculations; 
publishers  are  sending  forth  fleets  of  literary 
ventures,  mcmagers  are  contracting  their  is- 
sues, and  setting  their  houses  in  order.  It  is 
all  nonsense  to*  say  that  there  is  no  dramatic 
talent  in  the  present  age ;  the  plain  fact  is, 
that  there  is  no  demand  for  the  article  in  the 
market.  We  generously  spare  our  readers 
a  learned  dissertation  on  the  laws  that  regu- 
late demand  and  supply ;  political  economy 
is  rather  too  heavy  a  subject  to  be  introduced 
mto  the  free  gossip  in  which  we  are  indulg- 
ing with  our  gentle  companions. 

M.  Plancbe  takes  another  view  of  this 
question,  in  his  sketch  of  Henry  Fielding ; 
he  thinks  that  there  are  essential  psychologi- 
cal  difl^rences  between  the  novelist  and  the 
dramatist ;  the  former  he  regards  as  an  in- 
vestigator, the  latter  as  one  who  skims  the 
surface  of  things,  and  seizes  only  the  broad 
outline  of  events.  We  must  allow  him  to 
join  our  social  circle,  and  share  in  the  con- 
versation : — 


•«To  certain  intelligences  that  mingle  witfi 
the  world  and  regard  it  attentively,  that  col- 
lect the  numerous  and  almost  imperceptible 
an^otes  which  form  the  tissue  of  life,  that 
take  pleasure  in  studying  the  most  minute  de- 
tails of  character,  that  never  witness  the  most 
trivial  incident  without  scrutinizing  physiog- 
nomies, to  discover  the  sentiments  which  they 
rev^or  which  they  try  to  hide,— to  such 
sorts  of  intelligence,  I  say,  the  narrative  form 
of  romance  is  particularly  suited.  .  .  . 
Spirits  of  a  more  energetic  temperament,  who 
think  less  but  act  more,  who  study  parts  ra- 
ther  than  characters,  and  limit  their  atten- 
tion to  the  external  asjwct  of  events,  req^^^^ 
an  action  to  be  definite  and  rapid.  They 
strip  from  it  every  episode,  whether  real  or 
probable,  that  does  not  lead  directly  to  the 
euxomplishment  of  a  dominant  and  defined 
event ;  they  use  a  dialogue,  concise  and  point- 
ed, proceeding  straight  to  its  object,  obeying 
the  laws  of  an  irresistible  fieitality,  like  a  hero 
of  iEschylus  or  a  Mussulman  soldier;  such 
are  the  minds  that  Nature  has  designed  for 
the  drama." 

Now  we  think  that,  on  a  very  cursory  ex- 
amination, it  will  appear  that  the  first  class  of 
intelligences  described  by  Plancbe,  no  more 
possesses  the  characteristics  of  novelists 
than  of  dramatists,  and  that  the  second  class 
includes  the  authors  of  both  speaes  of  fiction. 
It  is  true  that  a  knowledge  of  mental  anato- 
my is  necessary  to  the  writer  of  romance, 
but  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  science  will 
be  &tal  to  his  success.  He  must  not  tell  the' 
secrets  of  his  dissecting-room  ;  he  must  not 
present  the  component  parts  of  character  sep- 
arate, he  must  give  the  results,  not  the  actual 
operations  of  his  moral  anal3rsis.  He  is  not 
80  much  fettered  by  space  as  the  dramatist, 
but  he  cannot  support  his  illusions  by  direct 
appeals  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  when  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  and  action  are  removed 
from  the  romance,  he  will  be  found  to  have 
little  more  room  given  to  the  actual  workiag 
out  of  his  fictbn  than  the  dramatist.  Take 
Ivanhoe ;  it  is  to  regular  romance  what  me- 
lodrama  is  to  the  legitimate  drama.  Sup- 
pose all  its  scenes  painted  instead  of  being 
described,  and  all  the  actions  of  the  charac- 
ters directly  represented  ;  you  at  once  feel 
that  it  would  become  a  melodrama  of  no  very 
inconvenient  length.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Tempest  might  very  easily  be  changed  into  a 
romance  of  three  volumes.  We  hold,  then, 
to  our  opinion,  that  the  novel  and  the  drama 
difler  not  in  essence  but  in  form ;  that  they 
vary  in  their  developments  rather  than  in 
their  nature,  and  that  the  popularity  of  the 
circulating  library  has  been  a  principal  cause 
of  the  decline  of  the  stage. 

To  come  more  immediately  to  the  case  of 
Fieldinff  ;  we  grant  that  very  few  of  his  dra- 
matic pieces  survive,  but  wc  must  remember 
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that  they  were  literally  wrktea  for  bread. 
He  had  neither  time  Dor  opportunity  for 
study  ;  his  play  was  his  only  chance  of  sup* 
port ;  detaining  it  for  revisal  a  week,  or  a 
day,  might  have  consigned  him  to  a  prison 
and  starvation.  Still  we  think  that  in  Field- 
ing's  dramas  there  is  sufficient  merit  to 
prove  that  he  would  have  been  a  successful 
writer  for  the  stage,  had  he  confined  himself 
to  that  path  of  literature.  Fielding  has  been 
styled  the  Bnelish  Cervantes ;  and  there  is 
more  justice  m  the  epithet  than  is  usually 
found  in  these  comphmentary  appellations. 
His  Joseph  Andrews,  written  to  ridicule  a 
forgotten  folly,  won  a  victory  over  Pamela 
as  decisive  as  Don  Quixote's  triumph  over 
books  of  chivalry.  The  story  is  curious, 
and  hiehly  characteristic  of  the  £oglish  na. 
tion,  where  the  man  who  sets  up  a  wooden 
idol  is  lauded  to  the  echo,  until  some  hardy 
wight  breaks  the  false  deity  to  pieces,  when 
the  destroyer  inherits  the  fame  of  the  maker. 
About  a  century  ago,  Rkrhardson  was  con^ 
fessedly  the  chief  of  English  novelists;  it  is 
questionable  if  the  great  unknown  ever  at- 
tained an  equal  share  of  popularity.  His 
Pamela,  indisputably  tbe  weakest  and  worst 
of  his  novels,  had  a  success  which  was  abso- 
lutely astonishing.  Not  only  was  it  vaunt- 
ed as  a  finished  model  of  perfection,  but  min- 
bters  cited  it  from  the  pulpit,  just  as  Hannah 
More  and  Wordsworth  have  been  quoted  at  a 
later  period.  This  mania  roused  the  parody- 
ing spirit  of  Fielding ;  he  had  already  de- 
molished some  score  of  mock  tragedies  by 
the  admirable  burletta  of  Tom  Thumb,  and 
he  now  attacked  Richardson  in  Joseph  An- 
drews. ITie  parody  is  immortal,  but  Pame- 
la has  sunk  into  utter  neglect.  Like  Gifibrd's 
Baviad  and  MsBviad,  the  satire  has  survived 
the  folly,  and  some  modern  critics  have  even 
blamed  Fielding  for  wasting  his  strength  on 
such  ignoble  game.  Before  passing  to  any 
other  example,  we  must  notice  Planche's 
warm  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Tom 
Jones : — 

**  Tom  Jones  is  a  constant  truth  ;  a  proba- 
bility which  never  contradicts  Itself;  it  is 
nature  caught  in  the  fact,  keenly  observed, 
and  depicted  with  unexampled  lielicacy.  It 
is  in  this  respect  especiallv  that  this  book  is 
distinguished  from  all  books  of  the  same  kind 
that  have  preceded  or  followed  it. . . . .  Con- 
sidered as  a  mere  romance,  it  is  as  spiritual 
as  Gil  Bias,  and  as  amusing-  as  Don  Quixote, 
and  unites  to  this  double  advantage  an  inter- 
est more  judiciously  and  constantly  sustain- 
ed." 

To  Henry  Mackenzie,  a  writer  of  a  very 
different  order,  our  French  critic  awards 
higher  praise  than  modern  readers  of  the 


Man  of  Feeling  and  Julia  de  Roubign^. 
But  it  would  be  of  little  use  and  less  interest 
to  raise  a  controversy  about  works  which 
have  k>ng  since  lost  their  importance  ;  we 
turn,  then  to  Planclie's  account  of  E.  L. 
Butwer,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  the 
author  of  Pelham.  In  examining  the  merits 
of  Pelham,  M.  Planche  avoids  the  common 
error  of  identifying  the  author  with  the  hero ; 
he  very  justly  remarks  that  a  novelist,  like  a 
biographer,  must  more  or  less  have  a  person, 
al  interest  in  the  character  of  his  hero,  and 
nothing  is  more  comooon  dian  to  believe 
that  the  fiction,  which  is  thus  invested  with 
the  attributes  of  life,  must  have  a  real  ex- 
istence. It  was  thus  with  Byron  and  Childe 
Harold  ;  the  poet  loved  the  creature  of  his 
imagination,  and  invested  the  imaginary 
wanderer  with  much  of  his  own  feelings  and 
remembrances.  Hence  it  was  concluded 
that  he  designed  to  draw  an  ideal  portrait  of 
himself,  and  much  virtuous  indignation  was 
wasted  on  the  personal  faults  of  the  imagina- 
ry C'lilde.  The  same  injustice,  but  in  a 
lighter  degree,  has  been  dealt  to  Pelham ; 
t^  hero  of  the  fiction  is  assailed  as  if  he 
were  a  living  man,  and  the  novel  reviewed 
as  if  it  were  a  biography.  Even  Rienzi 
was  exposed  to  this  extraordinary  species  of 
criticism,  and  it  was  gravely  asserted  that 
Mr.  Bulwer  wrote  with  the  prepense  purpose 
of  recommending  himself  to  the  vacant 
office  of  Tribune  of  the  English  people.  To 
us  Pelham  has  always  appeared  a  clever 
personification  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness, 
drawn  with  a  satirical  design,  and  as  effect, 
ive  for  its  purpose  as  if  the  character  had 
been  sketched  by  Juvenal  or  Moli^re.  We 
know  that,  in  London  as  well  as  in  Parisi 
Pelham  has  been  represented  as  the  model 
of  dandyism,  and  the  author  accused  of 
having  proposed  his  hero  as  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation.  This  is  a  proper  piece 
of  social  controversy  for  the  present  occasion, 
and  we  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject- 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  reader  is  taught  to  ad- 
mire  Pelham,  in  spite  of  his  airs  and  haughti. 
ness,  but  this  very  circumstance  sives  truth 
and  strength  to  the  satire.  Had  Mr.  Bul- 
wer described  the  idol  he  designed  to  break 
as  altogether  worthless  and  contemptible,  the 
world  would  have  been  shocked  by  the  ab. 
surdity  of  the  caricature.  If,  in  the  very 
first  pages,  Pelham  had  been  represented  as 
insensible  and  indifferent ;  if,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  had  acquired  the  fastidious  Ian. 
guor  and  apathy  which  were  supposed  to  be 
the  highest  consummation  of  fashionable  ex- 
istence ;  if,  on  his  entrance  upon  the  stage, 
he  had  been  invested  with  the  vices  in  ma. 
tared  perfection  that  are  only  produced  by 
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long  and  continuoitf  indalgence  of  disastrotis 
passions  ;  had  he  possessed  a  brazen  fore- 
head, cheeks  which  feelings  never  flushed, 
eyes  where  tear-drops  never  glistened,  in 
fine,  all  the  attributes  that  can  only  be  ac- 
quired after  having  passed  the  dangerous 
round  of  debauchery,  gambling,  and  ambi- 
tion,— ^the  reader  might  say  to  the  author, 
•<  Tour  hero  is  a  monster,  such  as  the  world 
never  saw ;  we  regret  before  hand  all  the 
inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  an  impos- 
sible character;  your  premises  are  utterly 
false,  and  we  therefore  care  not  a  jot  for 
your  conclusion.'* 

Pelham  stands  at  the  head  of  a  countless 
host  of  fashionable  novels,  like  Ivanhoe, 
loading  its  train  of  historical  romances.  It 
is  a  fiction  peculiarly  Bngli&h  ;  had  Mr. 
Bulwer  sought  at  Paris  for  the  original  of 
Henry  Pelham,  he  must  have  given  up  the 
search  in  despair.  The  French  capited  has 
no  Court  Journal,  to  detail  in  millinery  ro- 
roance  the  drosses  at  the  last  drawing-room, 
or  the  display  of  fashion  at  Almack's  ;  a 
couple  of  lines,  dry,  dull,  and  reckless,  contain 
the  sum  of  all  that  Parisian  journalists  deign 
to  say  respecting  a  ball  at  the  Tuileries  or 
the  English  embassy.  At  Madrid,  Vienna, 
or  Berlin,  the  aristocracy  is  too  widely  dis- 
severed from  the  middle  classes  to  inspire 
the  slightest  interest.  It  is  very  singular 
that  M.  Planche  has  better  described  the 
psycholoffical  character  of  Pelham,  and  more 
completely  developed  the  causes  of  its  suc- 
cess, than  any  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  English  cri- 
tics. We  must  let  him  explain  the  reasons 
why  the  attempt  to  draw  a  French  Pelham 
would  not  have  the  slightest  chance  of  suc- 
cess : — 

**  It  is  because  the  English  aristocracy,  in 
spite  of  the  rude  assault  that  it  now  sustains, 
which  menaces  indeed  its  overthrow  and  the 
dispersion  of  its  very  fragments,  has  struck 
deep  roots  in  the  history  and  constitution  of 
the  country.  In  spite  -^  of  the  destruction 
which  its  recent  opposition  to  the  declared 
will  of  the  people  threatens,  it  has  continued 
ever  since  tne  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over, in  the  greater  part  of  the  questions  and 
accidents  that  interested  it  personally,  to  as- 
sociate the  country  in  its  fate,  to  attach  na- 
tional independence  and  national  glory  to  its 
cause.  It  is  because,  without  going  farther 
back,  we  can  trace  its  history  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  years,  can  count  its  battles  and 
its  victories,  can  see  it  always  active,  always 
ready  for  contest,  whether  U  were  necessary 
to  defend  the  soil  from  foreign  invaders  or  to 
protect  public  freedom  against  a  stretch  of 
the  royal  prerogative. 

*•  But  in  France,  at  the  same  epoch,  whilst 
the  English  aristocracy  drove  out  James  II., 
and  gave  the  thione  to  William  III.,  how 
were  the  nobles  employed  1,  The  whole  body 


of  the  noblesse  was  grovelling  at  the  footstool 
of  Louis  XIV.;  the  demi-eod  of  Versailles 
had  no  loneer  need,  as  at  his  first  entrance 
into  his  Parliament,  of  his  whip  and  spurs  to 
impose  silence  on  factious  murmurers;  a 
word,  a  curl  of  the  lip,  an  almost  inipercepti- 
ble  motion  of  the  eyebrow,  was  sumcient  to 
enforce  ot>edience  to  his  sovereign  will.  Has 
it  done  anything  since  to  regain  public  con- 
fidence or  esteem  ? " 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  Pelham,  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  works  which  best  illus- 
trates the  question  between  novelists  and 
dramatists,  which  we  proposed  to  consider. 
It  is,  in  a  great  degree,  a  satirical  drama,  be- 
longing to  the  school  of  Aristophanes  rather 
than  Menander;  the  tragical  tale  blended 
with  the  original  design,  £ough  it  possesses 
deep  romantic  interest,  is  felt  to  be  a  digres- 
sion, and  almost  an  impertinence.  Had  the 
stage  retained  its  monopoly  of  holding  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,  Pelham  would  have  been 
just  such  another  comedy  as  the  School  for 
Scandal ;  that  it  is  not  so  is  by  no  means  a 
proof  that  the  author  wanted  dramatic  talent, 
it  is  simply  explained  by  seeing  that  every 
fiction  must,  more  or  less,  derive  its  form 
from  the  age  in  which  it  appears. 

M.  Planche  seems  not  indisposed  to  favor 
this  opinion  in.  his  examination  of  Eugene 
Aram,  a  fiction  which,  Mr.  Bulwer  himself 
informs  us,  was  originally  designed  to  as- 
sume  the  form  of  a  tragedy.  Of  this  work 
our  critic  speaks  in  terms  of  the  warmest  ad- 
miration : — 

"Eugene  Aram  is,  next  to  Pelham,  the 
most  important  of  the  author's  works.  It 
would  not  have  established  the  author's  repu- 
tation so  rapidly,  but  it  will  sustain  it  more 
surely.  It  is  a  poem  at  .once  marvellous  and 
pathetic  a  village  tragedy  in  which  the  act- 
ors are  few,  and  derive  no  celebrity  or  lustre 
from  their  social  rank, — ^but  it  is  a  tragedy  so 
full,  so  rapid,  so  rich  in  terror  and  in  tears, 
that  Euripides  or  Sophocles  would  not  have 
disavowed  it.  The  characters  introduced 
have  nothing  exclusive  or  conventional ;  they 
possess,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  depth  and 
majesty  that  belong  to  universality.  This 
production  is  assuredly  the  result  of  long 
meditation." 

With  a  very  slight  alteration  the  same  criti- 
cism is  applicable  to  Rienzi :  both  belong  to 
the  same  class  of  prose  epics ;  but  th^  charac- 
ters, the  incidents,  and  the  situations  cure  infi- 
nitely more  dramatic  than  narrative.  Eu- 
gene Aram  is,  in  fact,  a  tragedy  deprived  of 
its  proper  form,  and  in  some  degree  injured 
by  the  sofiening  down  of  the  hero's  charac- 
ter to  a  standard  which  conventional  laws 
have  imposed  upon  moralists*  The  stem  so. 
phist,  the  unrependng  murderer,  the  cold  cal« 
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culator  of  chances,  would  not  have  added  de> 
voted  and  eDthusiastic  love  to  his  attributes ; 
but,  what  is  of  much  greater  importauce,  the 
conciseness  and  correctness  required  for  the 
development  of  the  fable  on  the  stage  would 
have  imposed  on  the  writer  a  task  from 
'  which  he  has  ever  shrunk — we  mean  the  task 
of  paying  some  attention  to  style  and  expres- 
sion.  It  is  impossible  to  read  any  one  of 
Mr.  Bulwer's  productions  without  a  strong 
conviction  that  a  fetal  facility  of  writing  is  his 
besetting  sin;  blocks  of  polished  marble  are 
put  together  in  his  edifices  not  unfrequently 
with  mud  instead  of  mortar,  and  the  Ionic 
shaft  has  sometimes  a  Corinthian  capital. 
His  dramatic  power  is  proved  by  his  novels ; 
the  only  question  that  remains  to  be  decided 
is  whether  he  possesses  sufficient  industry  to 
master  the  difficulties  of  acquiring  a  new 
form.  In  this  effijrt  the  strength  of  his  own 
will  must  be  the  measure  of  his  futun)  suc- 
cess. We  trust  that  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  excellence  as  a  novelist  is  far  from 
being  presumptive  proof  of  failure  as  a  dram 
atist.  In  the  opinion,  however,  of  all  our 
dramatic  critics,  Mr.  ]3ulwer's  tragedy  is  a 
feilure,  and  the  author  ieels  their  censure  as 
he  would  an  injury  done  to  a  favorite  child. 
But  the  severity  of  the  critics,  and  the  sore- 
ness of  the  cuithor,  are  equally  out  of  place. 
The  fault  is  in  the  age ;  though  novels  have 
not  disqualified  novelists  from  writing  dra- 
mas, they  have  cut  them  off  from  the  greatest 
source  of  inspiration,  a  fiuing  audience ; 
while  the  progress  of  civilization  baa  swept 
from  them  all  the  models  of  prominent,  that 
is,  dramatic  character.  Shakspeare  saw  in 
his  generation  husbands  as  jealous  as  Othello, 
statesmen  as  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of 
means  to  gratify  ambition  as  Macbeth  ;  An- 
cient Pistol  was  probably  one  of  his  tavern 
companions,  and  Dogberry  the  parish  consta- 
ble of  Stratford.  Where  are  we  to  find  such 
marked  characteristics  of  habits  of  thought 
or  action  in  this  Pelhamite  reign  of  afi^ted 
indifference  and  real  uniformity  ?  In  Mr. 
Bulwer's  play 

^  Groom  talks  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 
As  fearlessly  and  well." 

But  so  they  do  in  the  present  world — if,  as 
Shakspeare  says — "  All  the  world's  a  stage, 
and  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players," 
it  follows  that  the  fortunes  of  the  world  and 
the  stage  are  intimately  blended,  and  that  the 
sobriety  and  quaker-like  stillness  which  have 
seized  the  great  theatre  must  of  necessity  rule 
the  small  one.  In  short,  before  a  good  dra- 
ma  can  be  produced,  a  dramatic  age  must  be 
created : — are  human  abilities  adequate  to 
0uch  a  task? 

VOL.  XIX.  6 


The  last  question  that  remains  for  discus- 
sion  is.  Can  the  power  and  the  popularity  of 
the  drama  be  restored  ?  We  have  incident- 
ally  stated  our  reasons  for  answering  in  the 
negative ;  we  cannot  conceive  a  return  to  the 
circumstances  which  gave  the  theatre  su- 
preme importance;  we  cannot  conjecture 
any  new  combinations  that  can  be  substituted 
for  those  which  have  passed  away.  The 
drama  once  stood  alone ;  it  is  now  one  of 
many,  and  of  many  that  have  stronger  pre- 
tensions  to  public  favor,  or  at  least  which 
possess  more  powerful  sway  over  the  public 
mind.  The  days  are  gone  by  when  a  play 
would  shake  a  minister  and  even  threaten  a 
dynasty,  and  the  ^nius  that  in  these  days 
wishes  to  impress  itself  on  the  national  intel- 
lect  and  character  is  forced  to  seek  a  larger 
audience  than  can  be  cooped  into  a  theatre. 

In  presenting  our  readers  with  specimen! 
of  what  may  be  called  the  gossiping  and  per- 
sonal criticism  which  is  just  now  the  fashion 
in  Paris,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to 
Pianche's  reviews  of  English  writers,  and  in 
some  degree  also  to  his  incidental  remarks  on 
the  analogies  between  narrative  and  dramatip 
fictions.  We  have  controversies  enough  of 
our  own,  without  meddling  in  the  disputes  be- 
tween  the  partisans  and  the  opponents  of 
Victor  Hugo ;  and  we  hope  that  our  conver- 
sation, though  rather  desultory,  will  prove 
more  agreeable  than  formal  discussion. 
Should  any  prove  dissentient,  let  them  be  sat- 
isfied by  our  declaration  that  ~we  shall  not 
pursue  the  subject  further  at  present. 


Art.  IV. — I.  BeUra^e  von  den  ConetrvkliO' 
nen  i%L  Hoh  und  Eisen^  und  der  AushiU 
dung  dee  Characters  neuererfZeifgemdsser 
Baukttnst,  (Contributions  relative  to  Con- 
structions in  Wood  and  Iron,  and  the 
forming  a  Character  for  a  newer  and 
more  appropriate  species  of  Architecture.) 
Von  Hugo  Kitgen,  Doctor  der  Philosophic 
und  Architect  zu  Giessen.  Leipzig  & 
Darmstadt,  1635. 

2.  Die  HolxarcJuiectur  des  MUtelalterSf  mii 
Anschluss  der  schdnsten  in  dieser  Epoche 
eniwickelten  Producie  der  gewerhlichen 
Industrie :  in  Reise-Studient  ^.  (Tim- 
ber Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in- 
cluding other  Specimens  of  Art  and  Manu- 
facture belonging  to  the  same  period.) 
Gresammelt  von  C.  Botticher,  Architect, 
Folio,  Istes  und  2tes  Heft.     Berlm,  1836. 

3.  Gesetze  der  PJlanxen  und  MineralienhiU 
dung  angewendei  auf  AJuDeuischen  Bau- 
atyh    (The  Laws  of  Vegetable  and  Min- 
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eral  Structure  applied  to  old  German  Ar- 
chitecture.) Von  J.  Metzger.  Stuttgart, 
lvS35. 
4.  Beitrdge  tu  der  Lehre  von  defi  Construk^ 
tionen.  (Contributions  to  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Constructions.)  Von  Doctor 
Gcorg  Moller.  Folio.  Leipzig  and 
Dai-mstadt. 

While  two  opposite  parties  in  architecture 
arc  warmly  advocating  their  respective  sys- 
tems, to  the  exclusion  of  any  other,  are  at 
variance  on  every  other  point,  cmd  agree  on- 
ly in  recommending  their  own  favorite  style, 
not  merely  as  the  most  beautiful  in  itself,  but 
applicable  to  every  purpose,  and  to  all  our 
present  necessities ;  a  third  comes  forward 
and  assures  them  both,  that,  much  as  they 
may  seem  to  differ  from  each  other,  they 
both  embrace  one  fundamental  error  in  com- 
mon — namely,  that  of  substituting  imitation 
fbr  art,  imagining,  it  would  seem,  the  highest 
triumph  of  S\e  latter  to  give,  as  near  as  may 
be,  the  fac-similes  of  works  of  former  ages, 
instead  of  attempting  to  impress  upon  their 
own  productions  that  consistent  beauty  of 
character  and  expression,  which  would  ren 
der  them  in  their  turn  worthy  to  take  their 
place  beside  those  styles  which  gradually  de- 
veloped themselves  into  completeness  and 
perfection.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  unfor- 
tunate predilection  for  imitation— or  to  give 
it  its  proper  name,  copying— carried,  that, 
although  the  architect  who  shouM  venture  to 
ingraft  ideas  of  his  own  upon  the  particular 
style  which  he  takes  for  his  model,  would  in- 
cur the  danger  of  being  stigmatized  as  a  ca- 
pricious and  adventurous  imitator,  it  is  held 
quite  allowable  to  deviate  from  it  into  some 
bastard  mode,  which,  though  it  originated 
either  in  ignorance  and  unskilfulness,  or  in 
preverse  taste,  is  too  remote  from  our  times 
to  strike  us  as  a  degrading  revolution  in  the 
art,  and  is  consequently  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
sort  of  authority.  Thus  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  classical  architecture,  who  would  be 
scandalized  at  any  liberties  taken  with  the 
models  expressly  derived  from  antiquity,  tole- 
rates, patiently  enough,  the  strange  meta- 
morphose it  has  undergone  from  its  so-called 
revivers  and  the  Italian  school  generally ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  devotee  of  the 
Gothic  style  is  more  inclined  to  admit  the 
pretensions  of  the  Elizabethan  mode,  and 
that  of  the  times  of  Jam«sthe  First,  as  deriv- 
atives,  although  in  fact  tasteless  depravations 
of  the  other,  than  allow  any  departure  from 
precedent  in  what  would  be  infinitely  more 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  sQrle. 
Such,  in  fact,  is  the  authority  conceded  to 
everything  or  anything,  no  matter  how  ex- 
travagant, which  has  already  established  itself 


as  belonging  to  a  particular  period,  that  even 
such  a  mere  capricious  fashion  as  that  which 
has  obtained  the  appellation  of  &  la  Louis 
Quatorze, — at  once  most  whimsical  and  bor- 
ne^ — is  admitted  as  something  standard  at 
least,  even  by  those  who  would  be  shocked 
at  meeting  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  same  ca- 
price  and  conceit  displayed  according  to  a 
mode  to  which  we  are  less  accustomed. 
This  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  that  indolence  which  causes  peo- 
ple to  be  dissatisfied  with  whatever  calls  upon 
them  for  any  exertion  of  their  critical  facul- 
ties before  they  can  with  safety  decide  upon 
matters  of  taste ;  and  therefore  leads  them 
to  prefer  what  has  some  time  or  other  been 
admired  to  that  whose  title  to  admiration  still 
remains  to  be  made  out.  At  least  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  in  any  other  way  for  that 
anomalous  severity  of  taste,  which,  while  it  is 
so  exceedingly  latitudinarian  in  regard  to  all 
that  has  been  done  some  time  or  other,  is  so 
intolerant  of  all  further  innovation.  Hence, 
too,  it  happens  that,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous varieties  and  sub-varieties  of  style 
we  are  now  become  acquainted  with,  the  re- 
sources of  the  architect  are  very  little  if  at 
all  increased  in  proportion  ;  because,  instead 
of  being  left  at  liberty  to  have  recourse  to 
them  as  sources  from  which  he  may  draw 
elementary  forms,  to  be  worked  up  by  him 
into  fresh  combinations,  he  is  expected  to  ad- 
here,  as  strictly  as  possible,  to  some  one  style 
in  particular,  retaining  all  its  characteristic 
deformities  or  incongruities,  no  less  than  its 
positive  merits.  Were  it  not  for  this  unhap. 
py  prejudice  and  its  cramping  influence, 
many  ideas  now  suffered  to  remain  in  their 
native  uncouthuess,  when  they  were  proba. 
bly  no  more  than  rude  and  imperfect  essays 
in  the  transition  from  one  mode  to  another, 
might  be  taken  up  and  worked  out  into  some 
degree  of  beauty.  But  such  process,  unex- 
ceptionable as  it  may  appear  to  be  in  itself, 
would  by  no  means  be  calculated  to  satisfy 
those  who  hold  exactness  of  imitation  to  be 
almost  the  very  first  condition  of  correctness 
in  architectural  style,  no  matter  what  else  be 
violated,  or  how  little  suitable  the  precedent 
itself  may  be  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
thus  applied,  or  under  any  different  circum- 
stances. 

Of  the  two  leading  sects  into  which  our 
architectural  imitators — ^that  is,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  architectural  public,  proffessional 
and  non-professional — are  divided,  each  is 
equally  dogmatical  in  asserting  its  own  views, 
apparently  regarding  them  as  quite  incontro- 
vertible, yet  neither  cares  to  rebut  or  even  to 
notice  the  objections  brought  forward  by  the 
opposite  party;  ^yhich  certainly  is  not  for 
want  of  opportunity  for  doing  so,  since  such 
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questions  are  sufiered  to  retnaia  from  time 
to  time  unanswered,  although  quite  as  well 
deserving  attention  as  many  which  are  made 
subject  of  serious  dispute.     Those,  for  in- 
stance, who,  opposed  to  Grecian  architecture 
and  the  styles  derived  from  it,  maintain  that 
of  our    ancestors    to   possess    indefeasible 
claims  upon  us  as  congenial  to  our  soil  and 
climate,  and  as  bearing  that  stamp  of  na- 
tionality  which  imparts  so  much  interest  to 
the  buildings  of  any  country,  carefully  ab- 
stain from  adverting  to  the  wide  difference 
there  is  between  adhering  to  a  long-estab- 
lished  system,  and  attempting  to  revive  it 
after  it  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  been 
altogether  superseded  by  one  which,  if  nomi- 
nally more  foreign  to  us,  is  certainly  quite  as 
popular,  and  accommodates  itself  more  eco- 
nomically to  all  our  present  exi^ncies.    Had 
the  link  never  been  broken,  then  indeed  it 
would  be  no  more  than  prudent  to  consider 
bow  far  it  would  be  advisable  to  abandon  one 
national  mode  of  building  for  another,  even 
though  that  other  should  be  recommended  by 
superior  intrinsic  beauty ;  but  such  is  very 
far  from  being  the  case,  so  much  so  that  we 
should  now  find  it  cm  exceedingly  difficult 
task  to  apply  the  architecture  of  our  ances- 
tors to  general  purposes  at  the  present  day 
although  for  certain  subjects  it  recommends 
itself  as  decidedly  preferable  to  any  other. 
Undoubtedly,  it  sounds  plausible  enough  to 
say  that  we  are  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans, 
but  Englishmen,  and  that  consequently  our 
old  English  style,  of  which  we  have  varieties 
enough  to   furnish  us   with  either  express 
types,  or  else  hints,  for  every  possible  occa- 
sion, ought  to  serve  us  as  a  standard  model. 
^       Such  argument,  however,  is  not  perfectly  free 
from  fallacy ;  it  is  incumbent,  therefore,  upon 
those  who  hold  it,  to  be  prepared  to  show  not 
only  that  we  are  still  Englishmen,  but  remain 
precisely  such  Englishmen  as  were  those  of 
the  periods  when  that  national  style  was  in 
vogue.      Unless  this  can   be  satisfactorily 
shown,  and  also  that  the  two  or  three  last 
centuries    have    produced    no    perceptible 
changes  in  our  habits  as  a  people,  and  in  the 
transactions  of  life,  such  argument  becomes 
little   more  than  a  rhetorical   flourish,  ad- 
dressed rather  to  our  patriotism  than  our 
judgment.     Wo  have  adopted  so  much  that 
is  exotic,  not  in  the  shape  of  refinements 
alone,  but  of  the  daily  necessaries  of  life, 
that  now  to  reject  any  mode  of  architecture, 
because  the  ofi^pring  of  other  ages,  of  a 
widely  different  soil  and  inhabitants,  would 
be  preposterous ;  especially  as  it  is  quite  as 
easy  for  us,  taking  that  we  are  accustonied 
to,  as  we  now  have  it,  to  efface  its  foreign 
mark,  and  stamp  it  afresh,  as  to  divest  the 


other  of  its  venerable  rust,  and  obtain  for  it 
fresh  currency. 

In  thus  calling  attention  to  what  the  advo- 
cates  for  Gothic  architecture  carefully  keep 
out  of  sight,  let  us  not  be  thought  disposed  to 
take  a  hostile  part  either  against  them  or 
their  favorite  style,  to  which  we  are  quite  as 
much  attached  as  they  can  possibly  be, 
although  not  blind  to  the  many  and  serious 
obstacles  that  lie  in  the  way  of  its  being 
again  brought  into  general  use ;  nor  insensi- 
ble to  the  merits  of  other  styles  which  they 
would  willingly  proscribe,  or  which  they  at 
least  affirm  to  be  comparatively  quite  un- 
worthy of  public  favor.  We  might  in  fact 
here  prove  our  impartiality,  by  bringing  for- 
ward  circumstances  that  ai*e  equally  over- 
looked  by  those  who  claim  the  pre-eminence 
for  Grecian  architecture,  not  only  on  the 
score  of  its  pare  SBsthetic  beauty,  but  for  the 
facility  with  which  it  accommodates  itself  to 
every  modem  purpose.  We  would  rather, 
however,  hint  to  both  parties,  that  it  would 
be  more  profitably  were  they,  instead  of  pro- 
nouncing pane^rics  on  their  own  favorite 
style,  and  affecting  to  treat  the  rival  one  with 
unseemly  contempt,  to  inquire  within  what 
limits  it  may  safely  be  proposed  for  imitation, 
and  what  changes  are  rendered  expedient 
both  in  consequence  of  the  greatly  altered 
purposes  for  which  it  is  required,  and  of  the 
difference  of  material  and  mode  of  construc- 
tion now  employed. 

That,  in  many  otherwise  praiseworthy 
modern  buildings,  not  only  the  apparent 
forms  are  more  or  less  at  variance  with  con- 
struction, but  superfluous  parts  are  brought 
in  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  securing 
marked  ^  features  peculiar  to  the  style  aimed 
at,  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  one  who  is 
at  all  capable  of  distinguishing  between  what 
is  essential  and  what  is  merely  supplementary 
in  an  edifice.  Nay,  it  by  no  means  always 
happens  that  any  pains  are  taken  to  bestow 
a  plausible  appearance  of  utility  on  what  is 
in  reality  so  superfluous  as  to  announce  itself 
as  such  almost  at  once,  although  by  a  little 
management  some  kind  of  motive  might  be 
made  to  excuse  it.  Besides  these  radical 
defects,  arising  from  adopting  styles  arbitra- 
rily  chosen,  independent  of  any  ascertaina- 
ble  object  in  doing  so,  and  sometimes  6ven 
more  to  the  prejudice  than  advantage  of 
utility ;  it  rarely  happens  that  the  detail,  how- 
ever correct  it  may  be  considered  merely  as 
so  many  pieces  of  pattern,  copied  from  au- 
thentic examples,  is  intelligently  composed, 
or  consistently  kept  up,  so  as  to  have  the  air 
of  not  being  compiled  and  put  together  al- 
most at  random,  but  of  emanating  from  and 
being  dictated  by  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
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work — those  which  have  determined  the 
architect  to  shape  it  out  in  the  way  he  has 
done  preferably  to  any  other.  Still  more 
rare  is  it  to  meet  with  a  building  in  any  one 
assumed  style,  where,  without  direct  imita- 
tion, the  particular  idiom  of  that  style  is  sue- 
cessfully  adhered  to  and  maintained,  not  in 
those  minutisB  alone  which  may  be  transferred 
by  the  process  of  mere  copying,  but  in  the 
general  conception,  arrangement,  and  ex- 
pression. This  peculiar  quality  of  style  il  is 
which  shows  the  architect  to  be  master  of  it, 
not  working  formally  after  precedents  whose 
spirit,  perhaps,  he  aJfter  all  very  imperfectly 
comprehends,  but  moulding  to  his  immediate 
purpose  that  particular  style  of  design  of 
which  he  happens  \o  have  made  choice,  in 
such  manner  as  to  convince  us  that  he  has  a 
perfect  command  over  it ;  enters  into  all  its 
peculiarities,  and  is  even  capable  of  impart- 
ihg  to  it  fresh  power.  It  was  thus,  by  con- 
sulting and  complying  with  circumstances, 
not  by  slavishly  conforming  to  previous 
modes  of  buildmg,  that  those  styles  were 
gradually  brought  to  maturity,  which  we 
now  receive  as  nnodels,  and  which  we,  for 
the  most  part,  vainly  strive  to  emulate,  while 
pursuing  a  directly  opposite  course ;  where- 
by, even  if  much  of  their  effect  is  retained, 
propriety  and  significancy  are  generally  lost 
sight  of. 

With  an  earnestness  amounting  almost  to 
bitterness,  does  Dr.  Ritcen  animadvert  on 
what  he  contends  to  be  a  most  injurious  pre- 
judice in  favor  of  borrowed  architectural 
modes  and  forms,  both  abstractedly  beautiful, 
and  beautiful  in  their  original  application, 
but  which  are  rendered  incongruous,  affected, 
and  unmeaning,  when  allowed  to  falsify  what 
ought  to  be  the  natural  physiognomy  of  a 
building, — ^making  it  appear  other  than  it 
really  is,  or  at  least  than  it  would  show  itself, 
if  no  such  artifices  were  resorted  to,  and  if 
the  architect  made  the  real  constructive 
members  and  forms  contribute  to  effect  and 
decoration ;  whereas  the  character  obtained 
by  the  usual  process  is  little  better  than  an 
imposition  kept  up  with  more  or  less  dex- 
terity.      An  excessive'  and  mistaken   reve- 

-  rence  for  antiquity  led  the  revivers  of  Roman 
architecture — Greek  being  utterly  out  of  the 
question — ^to  content  themselves  with  bor- 
rowing its  external  features,  without  attempt- 
ing to  penetrate  beyond  them  into  the  con- 

.  slitution  of  the  stjile  itself,  or  to  investigate 
its  principles.  Their  vanity  was,  in  all  pro. 
bability,  sufficiently  flattered  by  their  being 
able,  by  dint  of  examining  and  comparing 
Roman  structures,  to  produce  the  semblance 
of  a  style  recommended  to  them,  on  the  one  \ 
hand,  by  the  imposing  authorify  of  classical ' 
times,  and  on  the  other,  by  its  novelty,  in' 


comparison  with  that  which  they  were  aadea- 
voring  to  explode.  This  was,  perhaps,  all 
the  more  excusable  an  error,  because,  during 
the  preceding  ages,  the  architecture  of  Italy 
had  not,  like  that  of  other  countries,  refined 
itself  into  a  distinct  i^d  independent  system, 
but  continued  to  retain  strong  reminiscences 
of  its  Roman  origin,  in  columns  and  oma. 
ments  taken  immediately  from  more  ancient 
structures,  arid  adapted  with  more  or  less 
skill  to  other  situations  and  purposes  than 
those  lor  which  they  were  at  first  intended. 
Hence,  in  restoring  to  columns  their  entablar 
tures,  and  all  the  component  members  of  the 
orders,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Italian  artists 
of  the  risargimerUo  period  gave  themselves 
credit  for  having  purified  architecture  from 
the  corruptk)ns  which  it  had  undergone,  and 
rescued  it  from  the  caprices  of  a  degenerate 
taste ;  but  it  certainly  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
through  an  undue  scrupulousness,  and  an 
overweening  regard  for  ancient  examples, 
just  as  they  happened  to  meet  with  them, 
they  should  have  considered  the  Roman  or- 
ders rather  as  patterns  implicitly  to  be  fol- 
lowed, than  models,  of  which  discretionary 
use  might  be  made ;  while,  at  the  very  same 
time,  they  unreservedly  allowed  themselves 
so  much  latitude  in  every  other  respect,  that 
the  degree  of  resemblance  which  is  attained 
chiefly  serves  to  render  the  general  disparity 
between  the  type  professed  to  be  imitated 
and  the  imitation  all  the  more  glaring ;  and 
to  make  manifest;,  either  that  they  very  im- 
perfectly understood  the  nature  of  the  style 
they  professed  to  adopt,  or  else  that  the  style 
itself  did  not  contain  such  resources  within 
itself  as  would  have  enabled  it  to  meet  cir- 
cumstances not  originally  contemplated  for  it. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  respect,  whether  sin- 
cere  or  pretended,  entertained  for  the  ancient 
orders*  and  the  few  other  ornamental  mem- 
bers to  be  met  with  in  Greek  or  Roman  edi- 
fices, has  operated  mischievously,  both  in  se- 
curing admiration  for  buildings  destitute  in 
themselves  of  claims  to  notice  as  productions 
of  art,  beyond  what  they  derive  from  adsci- 
ti'ious  parts,  and  in  cramping  the  architect 
by  conditions  not  to  be  fulfilled  without  vio- 
lating tne  primary  law  of  architectural  com- 
position ;  viz.,  that  the  forms  and  details 
shall  arise  out  of  the  plan  and  construction, 
at  least  not  be  in  contradiction  to  them. 

••  One  of  the  chief  causes,"  says  Ritgen, 
"why  our  modern  architecture  is  so  utterly  de- 


♦  The  article  Civil  Architecture,  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopiediaf  affords  a  very  lucid  synopsis  of  this 
subject,  and  many  no  less  ingenious  than  novel 
remarks,  among  w hich  in  the  writes  hypothesis 
us  to  the  origin  of  the  buso  of  the  Ionic  column. 
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fictent  in  actual  creathre  and  plastic  power,  | 
and  18  prevented  from  attaining  it,  consists,  i 
in  mj  opinion,  in  those  mistaken  aesthetical  < 
principles  which,  not  content  with  prescrib- 
ing impassable  boundaries  to  each  of  the  fine 
arts,  establish  other  and  still  more  contracted 
limits  within  those  boundaries;  and  conse- 
quently prevent  the  diflferent  arts  from  acting 
m  concert  together,  or  co-operating  towards 
any  one  great  purpose.  It  is  a  fatally  pernicious 
idea  (etn  uwHckbringendet  Qedanke),  that 
the  beauty  of  architectural  productions  con- 
sists entirely  and  solely  in  their  form.  A 
most  unhappy  fatality  was  it  that  the  great 
Brunelleschi,  Alberti,  Bramante,  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  other  eminent  masters  of  the  Ro- 
man and  Florentine  school,  should  have  re- 
ffarded  nothing  more  than  ancient  classical 
form,  without  eudeavoring  to  explore  the 
principles  of  Grecian  art,  to  investigate  the 
sources  of  Grecian  taste,  and,  if  possible,  to 
imbibe  the  same  spirit.  No  less  unfortunate 
a  fatality  was  it  that  Winklemann,  the  worthy 
hierophant  and  eloquent  champion  of  ancient 
sculpture  and  architecture,  should  have  re- 
cognised Grecian  purity  only  in  naked  bald- 
ness, and  absence  of  decoration,  without,  ap- 
parently,  even  respectiug  the  intimate  con- 
nection which  exists  between  the  seveml  arts 
of  design,  and  how  powerfully  they  may  be 
made  to  support  each  other,  when  brought 
into  such  alliance  as  to  co-operate  together. 
«•  Most  undoubtedly,  beauty  of  form  is  both 
the  first  and  the  last  requisite  in  beautifdl 
architecture ;  yet  more,  very  much  more,  is 
indispensable,  in  order  to  constitute  a  build- 
ing a  perfect  work  of  art." 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  taking  a 
widely  different,  and  far  more  comprehen- 
sive and  searching  view  of  the,  matter,  than 
is  generally  taken  either  by  teachers  or  theo- 
rists, who  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  meas- 
urement and  memory  are  all-sufficient  to 
insure  beauty  in  architecture,  which,  if  it 
does  not  actually  include,  is  with  them  a  sub- 
stitute for  every  other  merit.  Fain  would 
they  persuade  us  that  we  are  bound  to  folbw 
the  ancients  implicitly,  as  closely  as  we  can, 
certain  so  far  of  satisfying  the  niost  fastidious 
taste,  assuring  us  at  the  same  time  that  all 
attempts  to  proceed  beyond  the  point  where 
their  examples  stop  short  must  prove  worse 
than  nugatory.  Even  supposing,  for  a  mo- 
ment, such  doctrine  to  be  incontrovertible,  it 
certainly  is  not  encouraging,  nor  by  any 
means  calculated  to  impress,  persons  with 
any  very  elevated  notions  of  an  art  which,  j 
according  to  the  confession  of  those  who  are  | 
most  interested  in  asserting  its  dignity,  is  so 
exceedingly  limited  as  to  have  been  com- 1 
pletely  exhausced  long  ago,  and  incapable  of 
furnishing  any  -other  modes  of  expression  or 
beauty  than  the  comparatively  few  which 
have  been  actually  preserved  to  us,  out  of  all 
the  productions  of  Grecian  art. 

It  is  one  thing  to  sludy  the  architecture  of  i 


the  ancients  with  the  view  of  fbmning  our 
habits  of  taste  accordingly,  another  and 
widely  di^rent  one  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  express  models  which  it  aj9brde  ;  the  for. 
mer  is  both  liberal  and  laudable,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  beneficial,  while  the  latter 
leads  only  to  pedantic  servility,  and  at  the 
very  best  to  little  more  than  bungling  ^ctiw. 
dum  artenif  because  such  imitation  can  be 
but  partial,  or  rendered  complete  only  by 
thoroughly  disguising  the  fabric,  and  bestow, 
ing  on  it  an  appearance  that  does  not  belong 
to  it.  Almost  might  we  imagine  that  this 
profound  veneration  for  the  antique  is  in 
general  quite  as  much  assumed  out  of  indo- 
lence or  sheer  incapacity  as  prompted  by 
real  feeling ;  it  being  made  the  pretext  for  a 
species  of  routine  which,  while  it  fetters  in- 
vention  and  cramps  real  talent^  bolsters  up 
imbecility  and  mediocrity,  raising  them  to  a 
level  they  could  not  possibly  have  attained  of 
themselves.  It  is  true^  that  the  want  of  real 
taste,  for  the  most  part,  betrays  itself  through 
all  the  seeming  classicality  which  it  assumes ; 
but  then  it  is  only  to  the  eyes  of  the  few ;  it 
still  imposes  upon  the  million,  who  are  una- 
ble to  distinguish  l)etween  the  counterfeit  and 
the  sterUng  metal,  seeing  that  the  one  bears 
what  looks  to  them  hke  precisely  the  same 
stamp  as  the  other.  Some  showy  columns 
or  a  portico  are  sufficient  to  secure  the  ap- 
plause of  those  who  have  no  suspicion  that 
such  things  are  precisely  those  which  in 
themselves  cost  least  trouble  and  study,  un- 
less they  are  treated  with  a  far  greater  de- 
gree of  originality  than  architects  seem  dis- 
posed even  to  aim  at,  in  such  particulars. 
So  abortive,  indeed,  are  the  majority  of  de- 
signs  and  buildings  professing  to  be  Greek, 
that  it  becomes  doubtful  whether  they  do  not 
tend  more  effectually  to  depress  taste  than 
more  palpable  extravagances  would,  by  dead, 
ening,  if  not  by  decidedly  vitiating  it ;  so  that 
in  time  we  may  possibly  come  to  regard 
with  wearisomeness  and  disgust  the  very 
models  themselves,  which,  owing  to  the  per- 
verted use  made  of  them,  have  occasioned 
the  insipidity  and  sluggishness  that  unhappily 
stamp  so  great  a  portion  of  modem  archi- 
tecture. 

At  the  risk  of  being  taxed  with  inconsist- 
ency, we  are  nevertheless  ready  to  admit, 
that  architectural  design  has  in  some  respects 
made  a  considerable  advance  during  the 
present  century,  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing one ;  but  then  the  improvement  extends 
hardly  at  all  further  than  the  discarding  cer. 
tain  incongruities  before  tolerated,  and  show, 
ing  greater  correctness — perhaps  exactness 
would  be  the  more  suitable  term — in  those 
details  for  which  we  have  the  antique  to 
guide  us.      That  is,  our  advance  consists  in 
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haying  got  certain  lesgODS  by  rote,  and  being 
now  able  to  repeat  them  with  specious  clev- 
erness off-hand ;  having  accomplished  which 
we  stop  short,  as  if  we  had  reached  a  ne  plus 
uUra — not  impassable,  perhaps,  yet  not  to 
be  passed  without  plunging  at  once  into 
chaos  and  darkness.  To  the  superficial  ob- 
server,  a  rapid  progress  may  seem  to  have 
been  made,  whereas  of  real  progress  there 
has  been  little  or  none,  inasmuch  as  we  stop 
short  at  the  very  point  from  which  wrought 
to  begin  to  reckon,  all  the  rest  being  consi- 
dered as  merely  preparatory,  and  as  afford- 
ing  proof  not  so  much  of  our  actual  ability, 
as  of  our  aptitude  in  stud3ring  our  tasks. 

«*  That  lofty,  creative  energy"— it  is  Ritgen 
who  again  speaks—"  which  in  the  times  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  not  less  so  in  those  of 
the  middle  ages,  gradually  brought  architec- 
ture to  perfection,  stamped  with  the  impress 
of  nationality,  and  elevated  it  to  the  rank  of 
one  of  the  noblest  arts,  no  longer  exists. 
Wavering  and  unsteady,  without  any  confi- 
dence in  Its  own  powers,  it  now  contents  it- 
self with  the  humble  ofiice  of  imitating  and 
re-combining  the  productions  of  its  more 
genial  time— a  time  far  different  from  the 
present — ^when  it  produced  works  instinct 
with  soul  and  character,  and  touched  them 
into  life  by  the  magic  power  of  art. 

Popular  religion,  to  which  architecture 
was  in  former  days  so  greatly  indebted,  not 
for  patronage  alone,  and  the  opportunities  of 
displaying  itself  on  a  scale  of  magnificence, 
but  also  for  a  certain  imposing  authority  with 
which  it  was  invested,  is  no  longer  favorable 
either  to  this  or  the  other  fine  arts.  Neither 
are  our  public  buildings  of  such  nature  as 
either  to  admit  of  architectural  grandeur, 
unless  it  be  externally,  or  to  familiarise  the 
great  body  of  the  people  with  art  in  any  de- 
gree.*    This  principle  of  exclusion,  of  se- 


*  In  fact  they  are,  for  the  ^eater  part,  only  so 
far  public  as  they  arc  open  to  those  who  h  ippen  to 
have  business  to  transact  in  them,  or  who  visit 
them,  where  it  can  be  done,  for  the  express  pur. 
pose  of  viewingr  them  as  a  special  sigrht ;  one, 
moreover,  which  is  seldom  accessible  either  with, 
out  a  fee,  or  formal  application  for  admission.  To 
uSj  therefore,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Hamilton — to 
whom,  we  may  observe,  both  Colonel  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Vivian  have  just  replied — makes  use  of  a  very 
feeble  plea,  in  his  setond  letter  to  the  £arl  of  El. 
ffin,  when  he  recommends  the  adoption  of  the 
Grecian  style  for  the  new  houses  of  Parliament, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  better  admit  of  the  in. 
terior  being  embellished  with  historical  painting's. 
Such  a  scheme  might  certainly  be  beneficial  enough 
to  the  artists  who  obtained  commissions,  but  hard- 
ly  could  it  be  attended  with  any  effect  in  regard  to 
the  improvement  of  public  taste  ;  since,  as  far  as 
the  public  are  concerned,  such  paintings  might  as 
well  be  shipped  off  to  the  North  Pole  at  once.  In 
fact,  no  pains  are  taken  among  us  to  facilitate  ac 


questration  of  art  from  the  people,  consti- 
tutes  one  most  influential  difference  between 
the  spirit  of  modem  times  and  those  of  ec- 
clesiastical power  and  splendor.  Had  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  done  no  more  than 
employ  artists,  it  would  have  effected  com- 
paratively nothing  for  the  advancement  of 
the  fine  arts ;  but,  let  its  motives  for  doing 
so  have  been  as  self-interested  as  they  may, 
it  gave  its  noble  fabrics  and  their  rich  adorn- 
ments to  the  gaze  of  all  without  distinction, 
and  at  all  times.  In  them  the  poorest  had 
the  opportunity  of  contemplating  not  Only 
the  pomp  of  architecture,  but  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel ;  and 
whatever  delight  he  might  feel — a  delight 
enhanced  by  religious  sentiment — it  was  un- 
alloyed by  any  of  the  bitterness  of  envy, 
since  it  was  for  him  and  such  as  he,  no  less 
than  for  the  noblest  and  the  wealthiest,  that 
this  array  of  solemn  magnificence  existed. 
He  felt  that  he  stood  not  beneath  the  roof  of 
man,  but  in  the  house  of  God. 

As  respects  private  buildings,  although 
expense  is  lavished  upon  them,  and  luxuri- 
ousness  consulted  almost  to  a  degree  of  ef- 
feminacy, they  are  not,  with  here  and  there 
an  exception,  permitted  to  afford  much  en- 
couragement to  architecture;  not  because 
edifices  of  this  class  offer  a  very  limited 
scope  for  the  display  of  talent  and  striking 
effect — quite  the  contrary — but  because  the 
studied  refinements  of  art  are  treated  as 
matters  of  secondary  importance.  What 
the  architect  is  chiefly  called  upon  to  provide 
in  the  way  of  display  is  empty  space,  to  be 
afterwards  filled  up  with  costly  furniture,  and 
with  such  decoration  as  admits  of  being 
changed  at  pleas'ure.  And  here  we  may 
remark  that  one  great,  perhaps  insurmount- 
able, obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent good  taste  among  us  arises  out  of  what 
is  in  itself  a  source  of  conunercial  activity 
and  national  prosperity — namely,  the  im- 
petus given  to  all  branches  of  manufacture 
by  the  constant  fluctuations  of  fashion,  and 


cess  to  works  of  art  to  precisely  that  portion  of  the 
community  which  stands  most  in  need  of  assist, 
ance  in  that  respect,  they  having  no  other  means 
or  opportunities  of  improving  their  taste  than 
what  can  be  provided  for  them.  How  many  thou, 
sands  are  there  even  of  the  middling  classes  of  so. 
ciety  to  whom  the  National  Gallery  and  similar 
places  an;,  though  nominally  open,  virtually  clos. 
ed,  merely  because  the  time  of  admission  is  limit, 
ed  to  those  hours  when  persons  engaged  in  any 
sort  of  business  are  occupied.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
said,  so  much  the  better,  it  serves  to  keep  the  com. 
pany  more  select ;  besides  whicH,  persons  of  the 
class  alluded  to  ought  not  to  be  so  unreasonable  as 
to  have  any  taste  of  the  kind  to  gratify.  Or  if  this 
is  not  expressly  said,  it  is — which  is  still  worse- 
acted  upon,  and  tolerated  in  practice,  though  it 
might  appear  quite  odious  in  theory. 
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that  demand  for  novelty  which  the  supplier 
increases  hy  his  increasing  eagerness  to 
meet  it ;  so  that  one  new  fancy  is  constantly 
starting  up  after  another,  and  each  in  its  turn 
discarded  for  some  newer  one.  Here  we 
have  one  leading  and  important  distinction 
between  antiquity  and  modem  times;  for 
neither  fashion  nor  an3rthing  analogous  to  it 
appears  to  have  had  influence  over  the  for- 
mer, if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  age  of  ex- 
travagance among  the  Romans  under  their 
later  emperors.  Costume  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  fashion,  it  being,  in  fact,  the 
reverse  of  it ;  not  a  series  of  modes  shifting 
in  quick  succession,  but  permanent  national 
modes  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  ano- 
ther; and,  where  such  is  the  case,  taste,  when 
once  refined,  becomes  fixed  upon  a  steady  ba- 
sis ;  whereas  the  reverse  of  this  can  hardly  fail 
to  take  place,  whenever  it  begins  to  be  con- 
sidered  requisite  to  have  recourse  to  change 
for  the  sake  of  change,  and  to  regard  what- 
ever  is  common  as  vulgar.  The  feeling 
which  drives  so  many  amon^  us  to  aim  at 
exclusiveness  and  distinction  m  the  style  of 
fitting  up  their  houses,  and  in  that  of  their 
furniture,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  altogether 
opposed  to  the  cultivation  of  taste  on  sound 
sesthetical  principles ;  since  it  is  not  so  much 
intrinsic  beauty,  as  rarity  or  expensiveness, 
which  finds  favor  with  them ;  nor  will  they 
want  imitators  among  those  who  can  afilbrd 
to  enter  into  a  species  of  rivalry  which  can 
be  supported  by  their  purses  alone ;  and  in 
a  commercial  country,  the  means  of  thus 
establishing  a  character  for  fashionable  taste 
will  as  frequently  as  not  be  at  the  command 
of  those  who  are  fain  to  supply  themselves 
with  taste  at  the  readiest  market  for  it  they 
can  find.  Much  has  been  said  on  the  ad- 
vantage that  would  result  from  taste  being 
generally  diffused  among  all  classes  of  our 
population,  and  some  measures  have  lately 
Deen  adopted  for  promoting  it  among  our 
artisans  and  manfacturers ;  yet  to  us  the 
ultimate,  if  not  the  immediate,  success  ap- 
pears doubtful,  unless  it  should  be  in  the 
power  of  some  ingenious  projector  to  devise 
a  scheme  whereby  good  taste  should  be 
rendered  universal,  and  yet  not  become 
common.  Besides  which,  it  would  be  not 
less  indispensable  that  it  should  itself  remain 
unwavering,  and  firmly  anchored,  yet  able 
lo  veer  about  and  drift  with  every  changing 
gust  of  fashion.  The  problem  is  a  puzzling 
one— so  puzzling  that  there  is  little  chance 
of  its  being  solved  otherwise  than  by  cutting 
through  the  Gordian  diflScully ;  and  since  it 
is  impossible  to  produce  a  lasting  league  be- 
tween fashion  and  taste,  by  deposing  the 
former  from  the  paramount  sway  which  it 
has  obtained. 


But  if,  owing  to  circumstances  which  it  is 
much  easier  to  point  out  than  to  remedy,  or 
even  to  control,  neither  our  public  nor  our 
private  edifices  furnish  architecture  with 
opportunities  of  exerting  its  full  powers, 
we  have  numerous  public  works  that  may 
fairly  be  pronounced  so  many  triumphs 
of  .constructive  genius  or  mechanical 
skill, — canals,  and  tunnels,  and  suspension 
bridges,  and  breakwaters  and  rail-roads. 
These  may  well  be  reckoned  among  the 
monuments  of  our  age  and  country,  so 
strongly  do  they  identify  themselves  with 
both  the  present  spirit  and  the  actual  state 
of  society ;  yet  stupendous  as  many  of  them 
are,  considered  as  undertakings,  and  benefi- 
cial as  they  may  be  to  the  interests  of  the 
community,  they  neither  possess,  nor  make 
any  pretentions  to,  oesthetic  value.  They 
lie  entirely  within  the  province  of  mechanical 
science,  and  quite  beyond  the  confines  of 
that  of  art.  Else  it  would  not  be  impossible 
that,  in  the  course  of  time,  architecture 
would  hence  derive,  together  with  new  ex- 
pedients and  new  modes  of  construction, 
new  forms  and  expressions  of  beauty.  They 
belong,  however,  so  exclusively  to  the  en- 
gineer, that  it  is  not  likely  they  should  ever 
receive  any  of  the  refinements  of  architec- 
ture, supposing  them  at  all  capable  of  doins 
so,  and  consequently,  they  will  be  preventea 
from  imparting  to  the  latter  any  fresh  spirit 
and  vigor  in  return.  Gigantic  as  they  may 
be,  such  constructions  do  not  in  the  least  ad- 
dress  themselves  to,  the  imagination,  but 
merely  to  good  sense  and  matter-of-fact  re- 
flection. There  is  nothing  of  the  poetical 
connected  with  them,  any  more  than  with  a 
problem  in  Euclid.  Whether  they  bo'  not 
preferable  to  the  poetical — more  befitting  the 
manhood  of  society  and  the  earnestness  of 
every-day  life,  than  the  chimerical  fancies 
and  illusions  which  amuse  our  idleness,  is  a 
difierent  question,  which  will  be  answered  in 
the  afiirmative  or  the  contrary,  according  to 
the  individual  views  entertained  of  it.  The 
only  point  upon  which  most  are  likely  to 
agree  is,  that  from  this  quarter  little  or  noth- 
ing is  to  be  expected  that  will  in  any  degree 
advance  architecture  by  driving  it  out  of  its 
beaten  track.  Or,  if  this  should  ever  hap- 
pen, it  is  not  likely  to  be  produced  by  any 
direct  agency,  but  rather  by  architects  being 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  availing  them- 
selves  of  improved  methods  of  construction, 
and  other  materials  than  those  they  have 
hitherto  employed,  and  thus  gradually 
led  to  essay  forms  dictated  by  such 
changes.  In  the  mean  time,  they  strive 
to  mask  their  structures  to  th^  best 
of  their  ability  by  all  manner  of  appliances, 
out  of  deference  to  customs  which    they 
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either  have  not  the  courage  to  desert  or  the 
talent  sufficient  to  put  down,  by  showing  that 
beauty  may  be  elicited  from  other  elements 
of  design  than  those  of  which  we  have  hith- 
erto availed  ourselves.  Quoting  again  from 
Dr.  Ritgen,  we  may  add  : — 

"It  appears  almost  incomprehensible,  that 
the  passion  for  imitating  the  ancienis  should 
have  taken  such  deep  root  as  to  have  grown 
up  into  a  species  of  tyranny — a  t)rrannv  that 
daily  instigates  us  to  the  perpetration  of  some 
f¥esh  folly,  some  regular  absurdity.  Satisfied 
with  shifts  and  expedients  that  answer  our 
immediate  purposes,  we  allow  no  time  tor 
either  the  understanding  or  taste  to  exert  it* 
self;  but,  while  we  admit  the  necessity  for 
new  ideeis,  the  plastic  talent  which  should 
produce  them  is  inert— dormant.  If  not  ex- 
tinct. Greek,  Roman,  and  Gothic  forms  are 
alternately  resorted  to  and  alternately  laid 
aside,  in  order  to  be  again  brought  into  use  ; 
until,  perhaps,  wearied  of  thus  repeatedly 
borrowing  modes  of  architecture,  which  we 
put  on  aM  off  with  equal  facility,  because 
they  are  no  more  than  superficial  disguises, 
we  may  at  length  begin  to  form  for  ourselves 
a  style  of  our  own,  which,  in  all  its  features 
and  ornaments,  including  the  embellishments 
of  color,  shall  bo  both  consistent  and  express- 
ive. The  course  we  must  pursue  in  order  to 
accomplish  such  arduous  purpose,  and  grad- 
ually mould  our  architecture  to  the  actual 
wants  and  usages  of  society  in  its  present 
tendencies,  may  even  now  be  foreseen  with 
some  degree  or  distinctness.  The  progress 
of  civilization  is  in  nothing  more  evident  than 
in  the  strides  which  mechanical  industry  and 
invention  are  every  day  making.  It  will  be 
incumbent,  therefore,  on  architecture  to  fol- 
low closely  in  the  same  truck,  and,  by  catch- 
ing the  spirit  which  now  animates  the  me- 
chanical  arts,  to  assume  a  natural  and  unaf- 
fected character,  wholly  independent  of  anti- 
quated systems.  Besides  which,  it  out  to 
avail  itself  of.  the  improvements  that  have 
taken  place  both  in  the  mathematical  and 
the  physical  sciences.  Intimately  acquainted 
as  we  are  now  become  with  the  properties  of 
every  kind  of  material,  whether  wood,  metal, 
or  artificial  substitutes  for  stone,  and  with 
the  laws  of  statics  in  respect  to  them,  we 
possess  the  means  of  providing  whatever  we 
require,  with  far  greater  facility  and  economy 
than  by  employing  stone  and  rrarble.  Here 
a  new  and  extensive  field  opens  itself  to  the 
architect ;  for  the  variety  in  r*»gard  to  pro- 
portions,  forms,  and  modes  of  construction, 
which  the  materials  now  known  to  us  afford, 
is  endless  in  comparison  with  what  solid 
masonry  admits  of. 

**  But  O  !  the  foily  of  inveterate  prejudices  ! 
While  ample  means  are  thus  placed  at  the 
architect's  command  for  securing  propriety 
not  less  than  novelty,  he  can  scarcely  be  in- 
duced to  make  any  use  of  them.  The  most 
he  does  is  to  make  his  new  materials  simulate 
the  old  ones,  and  in  proportion  to  the  inge- 
nuity he  shows  in  thus  falsifying  his  worki 


does  he  give  himself  credit  for  having  achiev* 
ed  something  particularly  .meritorious  and 
deserving  admiration.  Yet,  after  all,  the  in- 
congruity is  too  evident,  the  imposition  too 
palpable  to  be  persisted  in  for  ever.  Already 
do  the  newer  modes  of  construction,  and  their 
tendency,  begin  to  gain  ground,  and  as  they 
do  so,  the  architect  will  be  gradually  led  to 
have  recourse  to  them  in  every  branch  of  his 
practice,  both  on  a  lar£;e  and  on  a  small  scale, 
so  that,  driven  from  his  old  routine,  he  wUl 
strive  to  infuse  another  and  newer  aesthetic 
character  into  his  productions.  All  we  have 
to  require  of  him  is,  that,  in  pursuing  this 
aim,  he  should  proceed  honestly  and  openly, 
exhibiting  his  construction  such  as  it  really 
is,  without  any  attempt  to  mask  or  falsify  it.* 
Let  but  each  kind  of  material  show  itself  un- 
disguisedly,  in  the  forms  and  proportions 
natural  to  it,  and,  while  all  the  conditions  of 
durability,  convenience,  and  propriety,  are 
fulfilled,  there  will  also  be  full  play  allowed 
to  originality.  At  the  same  time,  all  regard 
must  be  paid  to  beauty,  as  one  of  the  first 
and  most  indispensable  conditions  annexed 
to  art.  One  beauty,  that  of  simplicity,  will 
result  almost  spontaneously,  inasmuch  as  the 
ideas  of  the  artist,  not  the  mere  imitator,  will 
present  themselves  in  their  original  clearness, 
and  in  unaffected  expression.  At  the  same 
time,  the  natural  constructive  forms  and  out- 
lines will  admit  of  being  decorated  and  filled 
up,  and  thereby  present  a  wide  scope  for 
taste  in  the  selection  of  suitable  details  and 
colors. 

"  In  this  respect,  antiquity  offers  few  mod- 
els. Stone  construction  was  almost  univer- 
sally prevalent,  so  that  we  have  scarcely  any 
examples  of  the  application  of  wood  or 
metal;  nevertheless  the  few  that  we  do 
clearly  meet  with  prove  that  they  were  de- 
signed independently  of  any  reference  to  the 
other  material ;  which  is,  perhaps,  so  much 
the  better  for  us ;  since  the  few  remaining  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  metal  and  wood,  and 
likewise  of  polychromy,t  are  sufficient  to  call 


♦  "  We  ought  not,"  obssrves  a  rocent  German 
oritio,  **  to  strive  to  imitate  the  Greeks,  either  in 
the  construction  or  the  architectural  composition 
of  their  buildings,  but  rather  in  the  refined  taste 
with  which  they  made  art  subservient  to  what  their 
climate  and  their  customs  required.  Had  they 
been  inhabitants  of  the  North,  and  at  the  same 
time  been  gifted  with  the  same  degree  of  taste, 
they  would  not  have  produced  the  antique  as  we 
now  fipd  it,  but  have  invented  something  partak- 
ing  more  of  the  style  of  the  middle  ages.  Most  as. 
snredly,  they  would  have  approximated,  more  or 
less,  to  Gothic  architecture,  because  no  other 
style  is  so  well  adapted  to  northern  countries." 

t  The  subject  of  polychrome  architecture,  to 
which  we  ourselves  recently  called  attention  (adis 
No.  XX XV.  Art.  8),  has  excited  much  interest  and 
inquiry,  more  especially  in  Germany,  where,  as  we 
now  learn,  one  or  two  practical  experiments  of  the 
kind  wo  recommended  have  been  actually  executed, 
and,  it  appears,  with  complete  success.  The  prin- 
cipal  one  is  an  ornamental  building,  lately  erected 
after  the  designs  by  Klense,  in  what  is  called  the 
«*  English  Garden,*'  at  Munich.  This  stractdiA 
(upwardfl  of  fifty  feet  high,)  which  is  an  open  x^ 
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our  attention  to  thems  while;  not  being  such 
«s  to  furnish  express  models  for  our  imita- 
4ion,  tbe^  are  likely  to  direct  us  all  the  sooner 
to  exercise  our  own  invention,  unfettered  by 
formal  precedents," 

After  this,  many,  if  not  nKMft,  of  our  read- 
«rs,  at  least  such  as  are  professional  men 
already  far  advanced  in  their  career,  will 
r^ard  Ritgen'^  doctrine  as  net  less  mis- 
cbievous  than  novel ;  as  amounting,  in  fact, 
k>  a  proscription  of  Oroek,  Grothic,  and  every 
other  former  style  ;  and  tending  lo  upset  ail 
4bat  is  now  recognized  as  legitimate  and  es- 
tablished, to  subvert  the  principles  of  taste, 
and  to  introduce  complete  anarchy,  by 
>countenanciDfi^  wholesale  innovation— or 
rather  directly  advocating  it.  However 
opposed  they  naay  be  to  each  other,  all  sects 
in  architeciure  are  likely  to  view  in  him  a 
common  foe,  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  to 
give  a  death-blow  to  what  they  term  sound 
principles,  but  which  he  looks  upon  as  pedant- 
ical  restrictk>ns  and  antiquated  prejudices. 


tunda,  or  monopteral  decastyle  temple,  in  the  Gre- 
cian Ionic  style  of  the  riehest  oharacter,  t«  so  em. 
'  bellished  both  within  and  without  No  oolorin|f  is 
Applied  to  the  shafts  of  the  columns,  bat  it  oom- 
jnences  immediately  below  the  capitals,  where  a 
series  of  arrow-headed  leaves,  blue  on  a  |;old 
groand,  correspond  with  the  flutings  of  the 
colamns ;  the  neckings  of  the  capitals  are  similar, 
ly  ornamented  with  painted  leaves  and  tendrils,  in 
accordance  with  the  decoration  of  the  like  charac- 
ter giyen  to  the  abacas  and  echinus,  and  with  tbe 
modo  in  which  the  volutes  are  enriched  with 
colors;  and  tbe  whole  combination  of  colors, 
although  different  from  that  .observed  in  any 
of  the  ancient  specimens  of  polychromy  yet  met 
with,  is  allowed  to  be  exceedingly  beautiiul.  The 
middle  fucia  of  tbe  architrave  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  two  by  a  tint  partaking  of  red  or  orange 
hue,  while  it  is  thus  made  to  agree  with  the«yma. 
tium  and  other  mouldings  which  orawn  tbe  entire 
architrave.  The  frieze  has  a  iret  interspersed  w  ith 
rich  foliage  oi  different  colors,  upon  a  sky-blue 
ground  ;  and  the  different  members  of  tbe  cornice 
are  relieved  by  colors ;  besides  which,  the  antefixaa 
aormountiar  it,  are  so  painted  as  gfoatly  to  con. 
tribute  to  the  general  richness  of  effect.  On  the 
summit  of  the  roof  or  dome  is  a  rich  ornament 
composed  of  foliage,  partly  of  white  metal  and 
partly  variegated  with  colors,  surmounted  by  an- 
other in  tbe  form  of  a  pine-apple.  Within,  this 
dome  is  divided  into  coffers,  with  white  ornaments 
on  a  green  and  red  ground  alternately ;  and  its 
centre  is  occupied  by  a  rich  rosetto  upon  a  blue 
ground,  encircled  by  a  kind  of  border  or  frieze  com- 
posed of  differently  colored  flowers.  The  pigments 
are  applied  with  wax  and  an  admixture  of  copal,  and 
the  dead  coloring,  or  first  coat,  is  made  of  a  darker 
tone  than  the  finishing  one ;  and,  in  tbe  stone  em- 
ployed  for  this  building  the  colors  were  found  to 
penetrate  considerably  beyond  the  surface ;  so  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  method 
here  resorted  to  will  be  found  to  possess  great  dur- 
ability,  nrovided  tbe  colors  themselves  resist  the 
action  of  the  weather  and  atmosphere.  The  new 
Post.6ebaude  at  Munich,  by  tbe  same  architect, 
offers  another  example  of  poly  chromy,  but  of  a  dif. 
ferent  and  more  simple  character. 
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which  cannot  be  too  soon  got  rid  of,  m  order 
that  we  may  freely  avail  ourselves  of  superior 
mechanic  means,  together  widi  improved 
mechanic  knowledge.  Our  own  objection  is, 
that  he  gets  over  the  main  difficulty  by  pass- 
ing it  by  altogether  untouched,  and  leaves  as 
m  the  dark  with  respect  to  those  very  points 
which  most  require  some  kind  of  direct  illus- 
tration ;  there  being  nothing  either  in  his  in- 
troductory remarks  or  in  the  body  of  his  work 
from  which  we  can  gather  more  than  the 
above  vague,  unsatisfactory,  and  remote 
hints,  announcing  that  as  not  merely  possible, 
but  almost  easy,  whose  feasibility  remains  to 
be  proved  by  its  successful  accomplishment. 
The  difficulty  of  practically  working  out  the 
solution  of  this  problem  is  not  at  all  lessened 
by  the  consideration  that  there  must  be  very 
decided  success  to  recommend  what  would 
have  to  encounter  a  more  than  usually 
rigorous  ordeal,  and  must  submit  to  have  its 
pretensions  closely  scrutinized  by  those  who 
would  be  indisposed  to  admit  them ;  because, 
in  the  case  of  architecture,  novelty — ^that 
species  of  it  at  least  which  consists  in  actual 
innovation — is  generally  so  for  from  concili- 
ating  favor,  that  it  is  rather  apt  to  be  regard- 
ed with  suspicious  jealousy.  Besides  all 
which,  it  is  oxceedingly  difficult  to  divest  the 
mind  of  habitual  associations  and  prepos- 
sessions, and  to  get  rid  of  that  attachment  to 
established  styles  which  would  prevent  our 
breaking  away  from  them  to  the  degree  we 
ought  to  do,  if  we  would  form  one  that  should 
not  Appear  either  a  corruption  of  som^  one 
of  them,  or  a  medley  of  severed.  The  pre- 
sent position  of  the  art  is  altogether  different 
from  what  it  was  when  pointed  architedture 
began  to  develope  itself  outof  a  negative,  de- 
generate style,  bearing  few  traces  of  ils 
original  elements.  At  that  crisis,  there  were 
no  models  of  excellence  to  be  abandoned ; 
nothing  to  be  lost  by  experiment;  eveiy 
thing  to  be  gained ;  nothing  to  be  uprooted, 
but  merely  the  seeds  of  future  taste  to  be 
sowed.  Widely  different  becomes  the  case 
when  both  taste  and  practice  are  biassed  in 
favor  of  certain  styles  already  so  inveteratelj 
confirmed  as  to  admit  of  no  improvement  in 
themselves,  and  scarcely  of  any  departure 
from  them  that  would  not  be  deemed  capri- 
cious or  solecistical. 

Hitherto  not  one  systematic  hinovator  who 
has  set  up  as  the  founder  of  a  new  style  has 
been  at  all  successful,  or  rather,  his  failure 
has  been  so  decided,  that  his  example  has 
carried  with  it  more  of  warning  than  of  au- 
thority, and  proved  more  disheartening  than 
encouraging.  Both  Ledoux  and  Soane  failed 
most  e^gu)usly,  the  wild  theory  of  the  one 
producing,  only  bombastic  chimeras — ^mis- 
shapen, unlickcil,  roughly  chalked  out  mon- 
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•trosttiefl ;  the  feebler  invention  of  the  other 
ming  no  higher  than  puny  conceits,  ham- 
inei^d  out  of  two  or  three  pet  fancies,  and 
repeated  till  they  became  sickly,  nauseating 
mannerism*  Like  the  Frenchmaii,  our  Eng- 
lish architect  and  professor  got  out  of  the 
high  road  only  to  bewilder  iiimself,  and 
stumble  about  gropingly,  without  chart  or  clue 
whereby  to  direct  himself  onwards  in  a  pro- 
gressive  course.  Sir  John's  own  distinct 
style  was  made  up  of  little  arches  without 
impost  mouldings,  sunk  lines  in  lieu  of  mould- 
ings, and  petty  dabs  of  ornament  scattered 
about,  as  if  intended  to  render  the  general 
blankness  and  yacancy  the  more  disagreeably 
striking :  or  an  infinitude  of  petty  details  was 
spread  over  entire  surfaces,  so  as  to  render 
the  whole  indistinct  and  confused  ;  yet,  even 
in  such  cases,  there  was  also  something  left  in 
jarring  contrast  with  the  rest — some  incon. 
gwous  manifestation  of  penuriousness  in  the 
midst  of  riotous  prodigality.  The  primitive 
elements  of  his  style,  and  the  taste  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  may  be  traced  with 
tolerable  distinctness  from  his  incipient  efforts 
in  his  collection  of  ^  Designs  for  Casinos  and 
Gkirden  Buildinffs" — a  volume,  always  cu- 
rious,  and  now  become  rather  scarce,  owing 
to  the  author's  having  afterwards  bought  up 
every  copy  he  could  meet  with — ^to  that  chef' 
d^cBuvre  of  it  when  in  its  acm^,  his  own  resi- 
dence in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  destined 
henceforth  to  pass  under  the  title  of  the  Soa< 
nean  Museum.  Neither  ought  we  entirely  to 
overlook  that  specimen  of  his  powers  in  de 
sign,  the  exterior  of  the  National  Debt  Re- 
\  demption  Office,  a  work  so  execrably  uncouth 
in  every  reelect,  that  it  would  be  discredita- 
ble to  the  merest  village  bricklayer.  Besides 
its  other  offensive  incongruities,  and  poverty, 
stricken  conceits,  that  building,  like  many 
others  of  the  professor's,  exhibits  a  most  of- 
fensive mixture  of  brick  and  stone  in  glar- 
ingly raw  opposition  to  each  other ;  the  piers 
of  the  no  less  flimsy  than  cumbersome  screen 
being  of  stone,  while  the  arches  themselves 
are  of  rough  brick,  without  the  slightest 
dressing  or  finishing  of  any  kind  :  in  fact,  the 
whole  looks  as  if  it  had  been  suddenly  aban- 
doned  in  its  progress,  before  being  c^ompleted 
by  the  architect  The  extreme  paucity  of 
Sir  John  s  ideas,  if  we  except  some  of  those 
which  relate  to  plan  alone,  wherein  we  admit 
that  he  threw  out  many  excellent  hints,  be- 
comes evident  enough  on  inspecting  his  vo- 
lume  of  **  Designs  of  Public  and  Private 
Buildings,"  which,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dis. 
gracefully  coarse  and  bad  drawing,  proves 
bis  imagination  to  have  been  exceedingly 
limited,  although  devious  and  irregular.  For 
the  most  part,  these  Designs  show  only  two 


or  three  odd  whims  differently  hashed  up,  at 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  perpetually 
fumbling,  without  being  able  at  last  to  make 
any  thing  tolerable  of  them.  Not  a  few  of 
them,  particularly  those  for  churches,  are  of 
the  most  patchwork  and  piebald  character — 
heten^neous  compounds,  salmagundies  of 
all  styles,  brought  into  harsh  conflict  with 
each  other.  He  certainly  did  something  in 
being  the  first  to  venture  upon  a  practical 
application  of  the  Tivoli.Corinthian,  but  of 
Grecian  architecture  he  appears  not  to  have 
had  the  slightest  apprehension,  othenvise 
hardly  would  he  have  fallen  into  such  carica- 
tures of  it  as  heavy  Doric  columns,  mixc^d 
up  with  mean-looking  fluted  pilasters,  light 
segmental  arches,  and  fan-work  dome  ceil, 
ings,  like  that  in  his  own  breakfast-room  ;  or 
giving  us  such  vile  sophistications  of  the  Gre- 
cian.Ionic  as  that  in  the  King's  Gallciy  at  the 
late  House  of  Lords ;  where  the  likeness  of 
that  order  was  confined  to  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  alone.  Even  his  magnum  opuSf  the 
Bank — the  study  of  thirty  years— contains 
merely  some  good  bits  here  and  there ;  the 
order  itself,  except  in  the  part  at  the  north- 
west angles,  is  defrauded  of  its  original  char- 
acter by  the  frieze  being  left  blank,  and  so 
occasioning  the  capitals  to  look  squat  and 
heavy  :  and  the  centre  of  the  principal  or 
south  front,  is  a  most  egregious  falling  ofl( 
and  a  decided  failure  in  itself,  not  taking  into 
account  the  miserable  solecistical  conceit  of 
making  the  chimney.shafts  resemble  small 
Doric  columns.  Another  most  indefensible 
impropriety,  quite  counter  to  every  sound 
principle  of  architecture,  and  even  construe 
tion,  was  that  of  putting,  as  he  has  done,  both 
in  this  part  of  the  Bank  and  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  a  row  of  colunms  and  their  entabla- 
ture, forming  a  mere  sham  erection,  placed 
against  the  building  and  only  partially  at- 
tached to  it,  so  as  to  discover  that  there  are 
mezzanine  windows  behind  the  entablature, 
quite  blocked  up  and  obstructed  by  it.* 


*  Were  it  not  that  oar  list  is  likely  to  be  con. 
siderod  long  enough  already,  we  coald  enumerate 
many  other  instances  of  architectural  freaks  and 
absurdities  indulged  in  by  the  late  professor,  such 
as  those  uflrfy  ht>rizontal  stripes  and  scorings  of 
external  walls,  in  which  others  have  since  followed 
him,  and  the  rusticating  internal  walls ;  unmean. 
ing  and  tasteless  zigzag  flourishes  of  sunk  lines 
around  arches;  and  the  aiming  at  sundry  little 
peep-9hotD  effects,  which,  although  they  might  be 
all  Tery  well  in  such  a  mere  little  show-box  as  his 
own  house  and  museum,  produced  an  air  of  insig. 
nificance  and  paltriness  elsewhere.  In  short,  the 
professor's  taste  in  his  art  may  justly  be  affirmed  to 
nave  been  at  once  dull  and  capricious — whimsi. 
oally  bigoted  to  precedent  in  some  thinn,  in 
others  setting  both  precedent,  principles,  and  com- 
mon sense  at  utter  defiance ;  and  far  more  instruc 
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At  the  very  best,  Soane  can  be  aDowed  to 
hare  done  no  more  than  to  have  made  some 
beginnings  towards  a  style  which  he  wanted 
either  the  leisure  or  the  ability  to  reduce  to  any 


tiTS  from  tbe  wmrning*  it  ftill  holds  oat  to  others, 
than  in  the  exemplars  it  has  left  Thus  much  must 
suffice  here,  as  we  have  no  room  for  enterin|f  into 
such  sjrstematic  and  detailed  criticism  of  his  works 
.  and  designs  as  would  serve  to  confirm  the  opinion 
we  have  passed  upon  them.  In  saying  what  we 
have  done,  we  shall  probaUj  be  considered  nngen. 
erously  harsh,  if  not  absolutely  unjust,  towards  one 
over  whom  the  grave  has  so  recently  dosed,  and 
who  has  bequeathed— not,  indeed,  unincumbered 
with  restrictions — bis  museum  and  its  contents  to 
the  public.  And  if  so,  we  should  be  thought  more 
unjustifiably  severe  oven  to  uncharitableness, 
were  we  to  give  utterance  to  our  estimate  of  the 
man  as  well  as  the  architect;  in  doing  which  we 
should  be  tempted  to  set  at  nought  the  maxim — De 
moriuU  nil  nin  bonum — a  timchonored  one  with 
most,  yet,  in  our  (pinion,  **  more  honored  in  the 
breadi  than  in  the  observance,"  since,  by  promising 
posihuinous  impunity,  it  tends  to  do  away  the 
wholesome  awe  of  jpoethumons  disgrace,  and  the 
last  remaining  che^  upon  many,  who-^ 

*'  Safe  fVom  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne. 
Are  awed  hy  dread  of  infamy  alone." 

We  do  not  speak  rashlv  and  unadvisedly  when 
we  say  that,  however  much  public  opinion  may  be 
dazzled  by  certain  acts  of  munificence,  the  motives 
lor  which  might  be  1  raced  to  not  the  most  laudable 
source,  it  will  be  difficult  even  for  those  roost  eager 
to  vindicate  Sir  John  Soane's  memory,  to  excuK 
pate  him  from  the  charge  of  having  been  the  re. 
verse  of  amiable  in  his  private  character.  That  he 
was  a  singular  compound  of  sordid  meanness  and 
ostentatious  prodigality,  those  who  knew  him  will 
hardly  pretend  to  deny.  That  he  was  a  man  of 
egregious  vanity  and  'overweening  self^sonceit  is 
p!erfectly  notorious ;  though  tho  full  extent  of  that 
vanity  may  not  be  so  generallv  known — a  vanity 
that  fed  him  to  relish  the  most  mlsome,  outrageous 
and  barefiEiced  flattery  from  sycophants,  parasites, 
and  legacy. hunters, whom,all  tbe  while,he  despised, 
if  not  actuually  detested,  being  aware  that  they 
looked  upon  him  as  their  dupe.  In  his  disposition  be 
was  ungenerous,  unfeeling,  obdurate,  tyrannical ;  in 
his  capricious  resentments,  implacable  even  to  op. 
pression  and  persecution.  His  enmities,  once 
avowed,  were  most  deadly ;  and,  besides  various 
acts  of  direct  malevolence,  he  could  stoop  to  the 
most  paltry  and  shuffling  duplicity  in  ^  matters 
which,  although  not  always  important  in  them, 
selves,  plainly  marked  the  natural  disposition  of 
the  man.  Numerous  are  the  anecdotes  related^  of 
him  on  the  most  unquestionable  authority,  which 
would  corroborate  all  this  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt ;  and  although  the^  have  hitherto  been  al. 
lowed  to  circulate  only  in  whispers,  the  time  is 
now  arrived  when  many  of  them  will,perhap8,court 
the  publicity  they  before  shunned.  Whether  Mr. 
Smith's  Lue  of  Sir  John,  a  prospectus  of  which 
made  some  noise  in  certain  circles  not  long  ago, 
will  now  see  the  light,  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but  if 
it  ever  should,  it  will  portray  him  more  k  la  Eraser, 
or  as  we  ourselves  have  ^ineated  him,  than  in 
emulation  of  the  flattering  pencil  of  Sir  Thomas, 
or  the  more  servile  pen  of  one,  whose  unctuous 
memoir  of  Sir  John  has,  perhaps,  by  this  time, 
been  rewarded  by  a  fat  legacy. 


tolerably  consistent  system.  Even  Schinke! 
himself  is  by  no  means  uniformly  happy,  when, 
deserting  both  the  antique  and  every  later 
style,  he  trusts  almost  exclusively  to  his  own 
resources,  as  is  the  case,  we  are  concerned 
to  say,  of  tbe  buildings  attached  to  the  new 
barriers  at  the  extremity  of  the  Wilhelm's 
Strasse,  in  Berlin.  His  originality  displays 
itself  most  advantageously  in  bestowing  copi. 
ousness  and  variety  to  Greek  architecture, 
infusing  into  it  a  fresh  spirit,  pliancy,  and 
grace,  not  less  than  in  purifying  it  from  not 
a  few  adulterations  ingrafted  bpon  it  by  mere 
copyists.  However  it  may  please  Dr.  Ritgen 
to  make  light  of  it,  it  is  a  point  of  very  for- 
midable difficulty  to  find  out  how  we  are,  in. 
consequence  of  the  more  general  and  undis- 
guised use  of  metal  and  wood,  to  obtain  such 
numerous  and  characteristic  forms  and  details 
as  will  folly  supply  the  place  of  those  which, 
if  newer  ones  be  adopted,  mcut  be  abandoned, 
because  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  two  together.  It  is  not  for 
mere  economy  and  facilities  of  execution  that 
the  use  of  metal  is  recommended  :  it  is  already 
employed  for  cast-iron  colunms  and  other 
things  that  mimic  stone  :  on  the  contrary,  it 
remains  to  be  devised  how  we  can  escape 
from  such  mimicry,  and  show  the  actual  ma- 
terials as  they  really  are,  and  as  they  enter 
into  the  construction  of  the  fabric,  without 
counterfdt  To  effect  this,  we  nf^ust,  ^at 
one  fell  swoop,''  dismiss  the  Greek  orders — 
columns,  and  entablatures  of  every  kind, 
which,  even  now,  for  the  most  part  ostenta- 
tious embellishment,  would  become  too  pal- 
pably and  offensively  incongruous  when  at- 
tached to  what  would  be  made  to  display 
totally  different  materials  and  mode  of  con- 
struction. This  would  be  all  the  more  re- 
quisite, because,  otherwise,  the  main  buildhig 
itself,  however  durable  and  strong  it  might 
be,  would  appear  almost  flimsy  patchwork  in 
comparison  with  the  soKd  and  more  massive 
columns  of  uniform  stone.  Could  we,  in  fact, 
obtain  any  substitute  for  the  orders— external 
columns  of  any  kind  in  lieu  of  those  we  should 
thus  be  interdicted  from  making  use  of?  we 
apprehend  not. 

The  utmost,  in  all  probability,  that  we  could 
do,  if  metal  or  wooden  pillars  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, of  such  forms  and  proportions  as  the 
mechanical  constructive  principles  would  re* 
quire,  would  be  to  introduce  them  in  virandas 
or  open  viranda-galleries ;  which  would  of 
course  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  light  stjde 
altogether  dtfTerent  from  the  Grecian  or  any 
of  its  derivatives,  and  with  not  much  thi^ 
would  be  nearly  akin  to  the  Grothic.  Inde- 
pendently  of  pillars  for  such  purposes,  there 
would,  we  imagine,  be  very  little  opportunity 
for  having  recourse  to  metal-work  in  the  ex- 
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tenor,  which  would  thus  be  reduced  to  little 
more  than  mere  wall  and  windows — the  latter 
of  simple  unvaried  outline,  since  there  would 
be  nothing  to  occasion  any  great  departure 
from  the  forms  now  generally  in  use.  Tim- 
ber,  again,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  could  be 
made  to  shew  itself  to  any  extent,  or  with  any 
degree  of  effect,  by  merely  resorting  to  some- 
thing  analogous  to  that  species  of  construction 
once  in  vogue  for  domestic  buildings,  in  what 
are  styled  half-timbered  houses,  that  is,  those 
in  which  a  frame-work  of  ticnber,  often  richly 
carved  on  some  of  its  external  surfaces,  was 
filled  up  either  with  brick  or  plaster.  Adopt- 
ing this  species  of  construction,  it  would  be 
very  possible  for  us  to  re-fashion  it  so  as  to 
bestow  on  it  that  finished  elegance  and  uni- 
form richness  in  which  it  was  generally  de- 
ficient ;  since,  owing  in  many  instances,  per- 
haps, to  subsequent  repairs  and  aherations, 
in  which  economy  alone  has  been  consulted, 
few  examples  are  to  be  met  with  of  uniform 
character  throughout ;  spirited  and  beautiful 
as  many  dF^fte^details  are,  taken  separately, 
the  general  effect  is,  for  the  most  part^  of 
that  qjmaint  uncouth  kind,  which  pleases  chiefly 
by  its  singularity,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
associations  attached  ta  the  buildings  as  re 
liques  of  former  periods  and  of  their  taste  ;  or 
else  interesting  as  studies  from  which  valua- 
ble hints  may  be  derived. 

As  a  series  of  specimens  and  studies  of 
ornamental  forms  and  details  suitable  to  such 
mode  of  construction,  we  can,  in  all  sincerity, 
most  strongly  recommend  Bdtticher's  work, 
entitled  "  Die  Holzarchitekiur  des  MitielaU 
tersf*^  not  only  for  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  most 
of  the  subjects  themselves,  which  exhibit  a 
very  superior  style  of  design  to  any  thing  of 
a  similar  kind  in  this  country,  but  also  for  the 
masterly  execution  of  the  plates  themselves, 
and  the  free,  artist-like  spirit  wiih  which  the 
respective  details  are  delineated.  Not  with, 
standing  the  fancifulness  of  some  of  thorn, 
and  though  they  are  equally  remote  from 
Grecian  and  Grothic,  they  evince  a  certain 
refinetrent  and  delicacy  of  tasie  and  happi- 
ness  of  composition,,  that  are  almost  fascinat- 
ing ;  which  is  particularly  the  case  with  somp 
of  the  examples  from  Halberstadt.  In  this 
respect,  these  details  are,  although  equally 
"  nondescript,"  if  we  may  venture  to  apply 
to  them  an  epithet  universally  taken  in  an 
unfavorable  sense,  immeasurably  superior  to 
any  thing  in  what  is'  termed  Elizabethan  ar- 
chitecture, including  that  of  James  the  First ; 
since,  compared  with  these,  the  details  of  the 
latter  appear  coarse  and  tasteless,  even  to 
unmeanmg  clumsiness.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
fiowever,  that  the  work  itself  proceeds  ex- 
ceedingly  slowly,  only  two  numbers  having 
as  yet  appeared,  although  it  is  now  more  than 


a  twelvemonth '  since  its  pubUcation  com- 
menced ;  which  tardiness  is  all  the  more  dis- 
pleasing,  because,  besides  supplying  mucb 
historical  and  technical  information,  the  text 
is  to  be  further  elucidated  by  additional  en- 
gravings, showing  plans  and  modes  of  con- 
struction; and  this  portion  is  reserved  for 
the  concluding  Lie/erung,  This  •'  Hebsar^ 
chilektur*^  is  cateulated  to  prove  very  ser- 
viceable in  suggesting  ideas  applicable  to 
various  purposes  of  construction  and  orna- 
ment both  in  wood  and  metal,  should  any  of 
our  architects  have  confidence  enough  to 
venture  upon  the  course  so  strongly  ui^ed 
by  our  German  theorist,  as  one  of  impera- 
tive  necessity,  and  to  which  they  must  come 
at  last. 

At  all  events,  it  is  likely  that  professional 
men  will  be  led  to  bestow  some  consideration 
on  the  matter,  and  inquire  into  its  practica- 
bility, the  Institute  of  British  Architects  hav- 
ing proposed  it  as  the  subject  of  one  of  their 
next  prize  essays :  they  would  do  well  also- 
to  offer  a  premium  for  some  design  that 
should  exemplify  some  such  mode  of  con- 
struction, and  show  what  rudiments  at  least 
of  an  appropriate  ornamental  style  might  be 
elicited  from  it.  Otherwise,  we  apprehend 
that  it  will  not  have  a  fair  trial  either  way, 
but  that  either  the  diflSculties  attending  it  will 
be  pronounced  insurmountable,  or  its  feasi- 
bility taken  for  granted,  without  the  slightest 
proof,  or  any  attempt  bemg  made  to  point 
out  a  beginning  and  a  starting-place  for  such 
new  career.  For  our  own  part,  we  very 
much  question  whether  the  more  extensive 
application  of  iron  to  building  could  be  made 
at  all  to  affect  design,  or  conduce  to  any 
decided  change  in  that  respect,  eitlier  inter- 
nally or  externally.  Supposing  it  to  become 
in  time  almost  universally  adopted  for  the 
framing  both  of  floors  and  roofs,  those  are 
parts  not  exposed  to  view,  consequently,  could 
not  very  well  influence  or  produce  any  mod- 
ification in  those  which  are  visible.  Hardly, 
too,  could  iron  or  other  metal  be  employed 
to  any  extent  for  the  outside  of  a  building, 
except  in  the  particular  way  we  have  already 
instanced,  which,  after  all,  would  be  suitable 
for  dwelling  houses  alone.  In  regard  to 
wood,  again,  that  would  be  far  more  likely 
to  be  exploded,  nearly  altogether,  in  conse- 
quence of  metal  being  substituted  for  ihe 
principal  purposes  for  which  timber  has  hith- 
erto been  employed,  than  to  be  brought  into 
use  afresh  for  constructions  whence  it  has 
been  discarded,  and  for  which  it  would  now 
be  considered  objectionable  on  account  of  its 
dangerousness  in  case  of  Are. 

One  point,  by  far  too  important  to  be  over- 
looked, perhaps  fatal  fo  wha^  might  otherwise 
seem  a  very  rational  and  well-founded  hope 
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cm  the  part  of  those  who  advocate  innovation 
on  or  renovation  of  architecture  is  that,  con- 
trary to  the  process  by  which  all  the  styles 
we  are  now  acquainted  with  were  gradually 
reared  up  to  maturity,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  lay  the  foundations  of  ours  upon  too 
humble  and  contracted  a  basis.  We  should 
be  compelled,  in  the  first  instance,  to  begin 
with  it,  and  consequently,  adapt  it  to  private 
buildings,  or  such  as  would  be  comparatively 
unimportant,  so  that,  even  if  we  succeeded  in 
giving  it  some  determinate  character,  while 
a  certain  prejudice  would  thus  be  excited 
against  it,  such  character  itself  would  be  ac- 
commodated not  to  stateliness  and  grandeur, 
nor  be  in  any  wise  capable  of  rising  to  them, 
but  be  confined  within  exceedingly  contracted 
limits.  Never  would  the  pointed  style  have 
been  able  to  develope  its  full  powers,  and 
attain  to  that  wonderful  variety  and  those 
various  excellences  which  claim  our  admira- 
tion,  had  it  not  found  an  open  field  for  its  ex- 
ertions in  the  lofty  and  spacious  interiors  of 
cathedrals  and  other  ecclesiastical  structures ; 
whereas,  hardly  any  one  class  of  our  public 
buildings,  not  excepting  even  our  churches, 
afibrds  scope  for  the  manifestation  of  internal 
construction,  upon  such  a  scale  as  might  con- 
duct to  an  impressive  degree  of  grandeur. 
Excepting  ^churches,  all  the  rest  are  parti- 
tioned off  within  into  separate  rooms,  which, 
although  they  may  be  comparatively  termed 
spacious,  are  utterly  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  that  architectural  dijjnity 
which  would  be  recognized  as  a  valid  author- 
ity, and  give  currency  to  the  style  so  coined. 
Without  some  such  generally  acknowledged 
authority,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  look  for  the 
establishment  of  any  fixed  system ;  for,  how- 
ever successful  some  individual  attempts 
might  prove  in  themselves,  a  very  long  time 
indeed  must  elapse  before  any  thing  like  a 
fixed  standard  test  could  be  derived  from 
them,  even  for  buildings  of  the  same  class. 
In  the  mean  time,  taste  would  be  unsettled, 
fluctuatmg,  and  exposed  to  vagaries  and  ca- 
prices of  every  kind.  Could  we,  indeed, 
clear  away,  expunge,  and  draw  the  veil  of 
oblivion  over,  all  former  examples,  so  as  to 
begin  entirely  de  nc/vOy  there  would  be  greater 
chance  for  our  ultimately  working  out  some 
style  for  ourselves,  marked  by  beauties  which 
should  be  congenial  both  with  the  materials 
employed  and  the  construction  followed  ;  but, 
while  we  already  possess,  or  are  acquainted 
wiih,  so  many  examples  of  finished  excel- 
lence, it  is  almost  impossible  that  any  thing, 
however  meritorious  it  might  bo  intrinsically, 
could  be  at  once  decidedly  unlike  any  of 
them,  and  yet  stamped  with  such  matured 
perfection  of  design,  as  to  be  able  to  stand  a 
comparison  with  what  have  beforehand  so 


many  sufiTrages  in  their  favor.  We  shoukl 
point  to  America,  as  almost  the  only  country 
where  an  entirely  new  and  independent  style 
of  architecture  could  take  root  and  thrive, 
and  where  it  could  freely  accommodate  itself 
to  all  the  exigencies  of  a  community  who 
have  no  violent  prejudices  and  partialities  to 
break  through  before  they  couW  admit  it. 
What  would  elsewhere  be  apt  to  be  scouted 
as  extravagant  innovation  and  a  derelictbn 
of  good  taste,  would  there  incur  no  such 
danger.  Of  Gothic  architecture  America 
possesses  nothing  whatever;  it  has  neither 
cathedrals,  nor  abbeys;  neither  castles  nor 
baronial  mansions ;  and  what  samples  it  pos- 
sesses of  Greek,  Roman,  or  Italian,  are 
neithei*  so  numerous  nor  so  excellent  as  to 
cause  an  abandonment  of  them  as  models  to 
be  considered  presumptuous.  There  would  ^ 
also  be  this  advantage,  that,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  Gothic  architecture,  there  would  be 
little  danger  of  borrowing  from  that  style, 
while  departing  from  the  others.  At  any 
rate,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  unless  it  be  ob- 
stinately bent  on  rivalling  the  old  worid  in 
the  architecture  it  has  derived  from  it,  in 
preference  to  making  any  original  eflforts  of 
Its  own,  that  country  afibrds  the  most  favor, 
able  opportunities  for  such  efforts  and  experi- 
ments, with  the  greatest  probability  of  their 
being  attended  by  ultimate  success. 

In  fact,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  steer  entirely 
clear  of  one  style  without  coming  in  contact 
with  some  other,  so  that  after  having,  as  we 
may  imagine,  obtained  elements  sufficiently 
novel  for  composing  one  which  shall  be  un- 
borrowed, we  discover  that  they  resolve 
themselves  more  or  less  directly  into  forms 
already  familiar  under  another  appellation. 
Or  should  we  be  so  far  fortunate  as  to  hit 
upon  one  or  two  features  passably  original, 
a  fresh  perplexity  arises — how  to  extend  the ' 
same  character  to  all  the  rest,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  whole  shall  seem  of  a  piece  ?  or, 
if  we  must  retain  much  that  we  would  wil- 
lingly get  rid  of,  how  to  blend  together  the 
old  and  new  forms,  and  not  only  make  them 
perfectly  accord,  but  appear  to  have  been  in- 
tended from  the  very  first  to  combine  with 
each  other  ?  The  Bauschuh^  or  Architec- 
tural College  at  Berlin  offers,  upon  the  whole, 
one  of  the  most  skilful  solutions  of  this  ex- 
ceedingly puzzling  problem.  While  the  taste 
manifested  in  it  with  regard  to  the  stvie  of  or- 
nament in  relief  is  evidently  founded  upon 
the  antique,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
building  itself  to  recall  to  mind  ever  so  slightly 
that  of  Greece.  Equally  remote  is  it  from 
Roman,  Byzantine,  Lombard,  Gothic,  Cin- 
quecerito,  later  Italian,  or  any  intermediate 
variety  of  those  styles.  There  is  no  masking, 
no  counterfeiting  :  the  forms  are  those  actu- 
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aTIy  demanded  by  the  purposes  of  plan  and 
by  construction ;  and  tne  material,  while  al- 
lowed to  show  itself,  is  made  to  conduce  to 
novelty  both  of  character  and  embellishment, 
it  being  throughout  of  brick  and  terracotta, 
and  producing  variety  and  richness  not  by 
ornament  alone,  but  by  opposition  of  color 
likewise.  Yet,  ahhough  the  marking  peculi 
arities  and  characteristics  of  every  preceding 
style  are  avoided,  many  of  the  qualities  be- 
longing to  them  are  here  incoroorated.  Thus 
we  may  trace  that  simplicity  of  enseniblCf  that 
exact  symmetry,  and  that  successive  repeti- 
tion of  parts  belonging  to  classical  architec- 
ture ;  that  profusion  of  ornament  in  relief, 
disposed  in  panels,  so  general  in  the  Cinque, 
cento;  that  predominancy  of  windows,  as 
embellished  features,  which  distinguishes  the 
Italian  ;  together  with  that  species  of  decor- 
ation of  surface  obtained  by  means  oT  varie. 
fated  brickwork,  and  alternating  courses  of 
ifierent  tint,  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  our 
old  English  buildings  and  Tudor  mansions ; 
yet  the  resemblance  extends  no  farther,  for 
in  no  other  respect  is  any  trace  discernible 
of  the  styles  mentioned ;  consequently,  it 
exists  only  in  certain  adjective  qualities,  which 
may  be  possessed  in  common  by  things  alto- 
gether dissimilar  in  themselves. 

We  have  thought  fit  to  refer  somewhat 
particularly  to  the  above  example,  as  aflford- 
ing  evidence  of  what  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
of  taste  and  genius  to  accomplish  when  guided 
by  principles  of  art  alone,  without  direct  assist- 
ance  from  models.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  confess  it  to  be  with  us  matter  of  very 
great  question  whether  such  a  style  is  capa. 
ble  of  that  variety  of  expression  which  would 
render  it  generally  applicable.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  some -this  may  be  no  great  defect,  pro- 
vided  it  be  good  so  far  as  it  goes ;  so  also 
may  it  be  urged,  that,  although  unsuitable 
for  buildings  required  to  display  solidity, 
majesty,  and  grandeur,  such  a  style  as  would 
be  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  mode  of  con- 
struction and  the  application  recommended 
by  Dr.  Ritgen  might  in  itself  be  very  desira- 
ble, there  being  nothing  to  prevent  our  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  different  styles  for  different 
purposes,  and  admiring  each  for  its  respect- 
ive merits.  Such  kind  of  compromise  in 
favor  of  all  tastes  would  certainly  help  to  put 
an  end  to  much  of  that  idle  squabbling  and 
•  bickering  which  now  takes  place  between  rival 
schools  and  parties,  each  of  which  claims 
exclusive  admiration  for  its  own  favorite  style, 
ancf  is  loth  even  to  tolerate  any  other ;  whereas, 
were  they  to  succeed  in  carrying  their  point 
and  banishing  all  the  rest,  they  would  proba- 
bly then  discover  that  they  had  done  away 
with  all  that,  by  its  contrast,  acted  as  a  foil 
to  what  they  admire ;  and  tended,  although 


unconsciously  to  themselves,  to  make  mani. 
fest  its  decided  superiority  even  in  their  own 
e^es.  If  heretofore,  both  in  ancient  and  later 
times,  only  a  single  contemporary  style  pre- 
vailed among  the  people,  that  was  owing  to 
circumstances  which  have  since  altogether 
changed.  We  have  nearly  all  previous  styles 
of  widely  difierent  ages  and  nations  alrc^idy 
fashioned  to  our  hands  as  models ;  and  when» 
laying  aside  traditional  prejudices,  we  look  at 
the  matter  as  a  plain  question  of  common 
sense,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that,  if  there 
be  anything  preposterous  in  employing  a  va- 
riety of  architectural  styles,  there  are  many 
things  analogous  to  it  which  we  do  without 
scruple,  and  in  which  we  perceive  neither 
contradiction  nor  absurdity.  It  has  been 
said  that  many  of  our  European  cities  have 
no  predominating  styles  of  architecture,  but 
rather  seem  to  be  "  a  congress  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  every  known  style  :"  this  may 
be  a  very  clever  and  smart,  though  somewhat 
exaggerated  comparison,  but  it  is  nothing 
more.  A  city  is  not  a  single  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, but  an  assemblage  of  building — a 
collection  more  or  less  miscellaneous — it  may 
be  a  jumble.  So  then  are  our  galleries  and 
museums,  where  we  meet  with  specimens  of 
all  schools,  styles,  and  classes  of  painting  and 
every  variety  of  subject ;  ancient  and  mod- 
em art,  works  of  painting  and  sculpmre  in  all 
their  diversities,  brought  together ;  where  the 
productions  of  some  thousands  of  years  ago 
are  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  those  of  yes- 
terday. Is  there  anything  incongruous  in 
all  this  7  anything  repugnant  to  taste  or  good 
sense  ?  Does  the  admirer  of  one  particular 
school  or  department  of  painting  affect  to 
proscribe  all  others  as  undeserving  regard 
and  unworthy  of  being  cultivated  ?  Or  is 
any  one  so  extravagant  a  stickler  for  uniform- 
ity as  to  contend  that  a  gallery  of  pictures 
should  contain  such  only  as  partake  nearly 
of  the  same  character  as  regards  subject  and 
execution  ?  And  what  else  is  a  city,  save  a 
gallery  of  architecture,containing  subjects  and 
designs  independent  of  each  other,  and  each 
one  of  which  may  be  contemplated  without 
reference  to  those  around  it.  Such  at  least 
it  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  considered ; 
not  that  we  would  therefore  recommend  an 
indiscriminate  huddling  together  of  all  styles, 
there  being  no  occasion  to  make  them  clash 
disagreeably  with  each  other,  even  where 
prominent  examples  of  opposite  ones  are 
brought  into  the  same  view. 

Let  us  have  both  Gothic  and  Grecian : 
meanwhile  we  ought  not,  on  that  account,  to 
be  less  earnest  in  our  endeavors  to  rear  up 
something  that  may  in  time  deserve  to  super- 
sede them.  One  step  towards  this  would  be, 
perhaps,  to  relax  in  the  excessive  scrupulous- 
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D68S  with  which  we  restrict  ourselves  to  a 
species  of  imitattoo  hardly  a  degree  higher 
than  mere  pattern-taking;  though,  with  all 
this  affectea  preciseness  and  unnecessary 
rigor,  we  in  the  very  same  things  tolerate 
deviations  from  our  professed  modeb,  far 
more  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  composi- 
tion observed  in  them  than  almost  any  affect- 
ing mere  detail  could  possibly  be.  To  this 
some  will  reply — ^we  adhere  to  the  originals — 
we  follow  as  closely  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  deviating  from  them  only  wliere  un- 
avoidably compelled  to  do  so,  in  consequence 
of  having  to  provide  for  purposes  never  con- 
templated by  them.  Such  then  being  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  which  rather  accounts 
for,  than  excuses,  the  defect  complained  of, 
would  it  not  be  better,  ^ce  innovation  there 
must  be  afler  all,  to  admit  such  degree  of  it 
in  the  borrowed  features  as  would  reconcile 
us  to  that  which  is  inevitable?  Do  we 
^n  advocate  rash  innovation?  —  by  no 
means*  On  the  contrary,  we  would  have  it 
be  the  fruit  of  deliberate  study,  and  of  a  taste 
fertilized  by  constant  intercourse  with  the 
best  examplars  of  the  original  style.  We 
would  have  nothing  rashly  ventured  upon,  no 
groping  experiment  of  dubious  issue  to  the 
architect  himself;  and  surely  any  one  who 
at  all  understood  effect,  would  be  able  to  sat- 
isfy  himself  beforehand,  by  means  of  adequate 
drawings  and  models,  as  to  what  would  be 
the  actual  appearance  in  execution.  We 
would  have  such  invention  displayed  in  re- 
gard  to  forms,  details,  and  proportion,  as,  in- 
stead of  breaking  loose  from  the  principles 
of  Grecian  design,  or  those  congenial  to  any 
other  style  which  might  happen  to  be  adopt- 
ed, should  closely  incorporate  themselves 
with  the  original  elements,  and  so  increase 
them.  But  then,  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
effectually,  and  to  do  justice  to  their  own 
ideas,  architects  should  boldly  bring  them  for- 
ward  in  works  of  some  likelihood  and  mag- 
nitude ;  otherwise,  by  confining  all  their  es- 
says  of  the  kind — and  they  are  but  few — to 
trifling  and  unimportant  erections,  not  only 
do  they  betray  their  own  mistrust,  but  stamp 
them  at  the  very  first  with  a  character  of  tri- 
viality,  so  that  evea  supposing  them  to  be 
really  good  in  themselves,  they  become  no 
authority. 

There  are  many  natural  productions  which 
would  afford  hints  for,  and  germs  of,  architec- 
tural detail,  could  but  professional  men  bring 
themselves  to  look  for  fresh  embryo  rudi. 
ments  applicable  to  their  art,  out  of  its  seem, 
ing  province.  The  artist-architects  of  the 
middle  ages  undoubtedly  derived  many  such 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  that  to 
much  greater  extent  than  what  is  obvious  in 
the  forms  borrowed  almost  immediately  from 


foliage  and  flowers.  Some  curious,  not  to 
say  fenciful,  speculations  on  this  subject,  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  work  of  Metzger,  the 
title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this  article.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  it  was  upon  the  laws  <^  organ- 
ization observable  both  in  plants  and  mine- 
rals,  that  the  originators  of  the  Gothic  style 
founded  their  system.  A  knowledge  of  these 
constituted  the  mystery  of  the  societies  of 
masons  or  freemasons ;  and,  so  long  as  they 
were  understood  and  followed,  Gothic  archi- 
tecture continued  &ithful  to  its  original  cha- 
racter ;  but  when  those  fraternitiea  were 
abolished,  the  art  itself  degenerated  all  at 
once ;  and  unmeaning,  capricious  ornament 
was  introduced,  which  at  length  nearly  ef- 
foced  all  traces  of  it.  As  a  complete  contrast 
to  such  organization,  springing  from  an  inter- 
nal vivifying  principle,  energy,  and  stamina, 
which  gave  expansibility  to  the  style  itself 
and  modified  every  minuter  detail  into  varied 
harmony  with  each  other  and  the  whole,  we 
may  point  to  the  lumbering,  quaint,  conceited 
dulness  which  stamps  that  of  our  firat  James, 
or  to  the  equally  dull  and  monotonously  ca- 
pricious, and  gaudily  pompous  mode,  if  not 
exactly  of  architecture,  yet  of  decoration, 
distinguished  with  unhappy  celebiity  by  the 
name  of  Louis  Quatorze.  In  such  fashions 
— for  styles  they  can  hardly  be  denominated 
— HX)nstructive  fitness  is  altogether  disregard, 
ed,  and  mere  **  gilt  ginserbread  whimsies  " 
and  gimcrackery  substituted  for  art.  Al- 
though to  the  ordinary  observer  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture  may  appear  equally  capricious, — 
even  still  more  wild  and  extravagant  in  its 
exuberant  and  "  thick.coming  fancies," — ^its 
richness  is  not  that  of  factitious,  extraneous 
decoration,  but  may  be  likened  to  the  efl!lo. 
rescence  of  a  plant,  whose  stem  derives 
nourishment  from  its  concealed  roots,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  vegetable  life 
permeates,  until  it  finally  manifests  itself  to 
the  eye  ripened  into  the  loveliness  of  the 
flower.  As  respects  the  precise  formation 
of  the  pointed  style,  what  was  the  primitive 
germ  in  it  from  which  its  whole  scheme  grad- 
ually  developed  itself  is  still  a  secret,  and 
likely  ever  to  remain  such,  for  want  of  that 
direct  historical  evidence  which  it  is  now  al» 
most  hopeless  to  look  for;  yet  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  motives  of  construc- 
tion, seconded,  indeed,  by  happy  skill  and  ex- 
ercise of  invention  on  the  part  of  the  archi- 
tects  in  availing  themselves  of  them,  led 
gradually,  yet  also  rapidly,  to  that  completion 
and  that  unity  of  character  bv  which  it  con- 
tinued to  be  distinguished  until  it  verged  upon 
its  decline. 

Moller,  a  name  tolerably  well  known  in 
this  country  among  amateurs  and  antiqua- 
ries, perhaps  more  than  among  architects,  is 
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almost  the  firft  who,  instead  of  coDtentiDg 
himself  with  a  knowledge  of  its  external 
'forms  and  characteristics,  has  attempted  to 
inquire  into  the  first  rudiments  of  the  consti- 
tution  of  Gothic  architecture,  by  analyzing 
its  peculiar  modes  of  construction.  His  new 
work^  Beytrage  zu  der  Lehre  von  den  Con- 
struktiotien^  is  intended  to  point  out  and  re- 
commend the  practical  application  of  the 
same  principles  to  which  he  himself  has  had 
recourse  on  various  occasions,  with  apparent- 
ly uniform  success.  These  he  considers  to 
have  lain  in  establishing  a  framework  of  (he 
whole  edifice,  strongly  articulated  and  firmly 
united  together  by  intersecting  ligatures,  and 
his  general  views  in  regard  to  them  may  be 
found  in  his  essay,  "  On  the  Construction  of 
the  Buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  attached 
to  the  recent  English  translation  *  of  the  des- 
criptive text  to  his  Denkmd/er  der  Deuischen 
Baukunst  "Let  us  compare,"  he  there 
says,  "  the  strength  of  a  number  of  cords  ar- 
ranged parallel  with  each  other,  and  of  the 
same  number  when  united  together  by  mesh- 
es. The  latter,  where  the  lengths  are  inter- 
sected by  knots  at  small  intervals  apart,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  the  characteristic  principle 
observed  in  the  constructions  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  one  which  is  deserving  of  being 
imitated.  And  for  examples  of  it  we  may 
consult  the  vaultings,  roofs,  and  spires  exhibit- 
ed in  these  very  plates  of  Freiburg.  One 
and  the  same  principle  may  be  detected  in 
them  all."  Much,  however,  as  this  may  be 
in  favor  of  Grothic  architecture,  proving  it  to 
have  been  founded  upon  a  correct  theory 
skilfully  carried  into  practice,  it  may  hie 
.  thought  conclusive  against  a  new  style  out 
of  new  modes  of  construction,  since  they 
must  resolve  themselves  into  some  modifica- 
tion, or  else  some  combination  of  the  two  al- 
ready exemplified  in  their  full  perfection  in 
Grecian  and  Gothic  architecture. 


*  This  translation,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  an  incomplete  one  published  several  years  ago, 
contains,  in  adaition  to  the  original  matter,  much  use- 
ful supplementary  and  illustrative  information  in  the 
shape  of  notes,  besides  an  excellent  table  of  all  the 
known  lineal  measures.  Although,  therefore,  chiefly 
intended  to  accommodate  the  purchasers  of  the  large 
German  work,  it  may  be  considOTed  in  some  respect 
independent  of  that.  Yet  there  are  few,  we  should 
conceive,  professing  to  have  any  taste  for  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, who  would  not,  now  that  the  *DenkmaIer' 
may  be  obtained  at  so  low  a  cost,  pass  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  possessing  themselves  of  a  work  almost  es- 
sential to  attaininir  a  full  knowledge  of  a  style,  of 
which  Germany  aflfbrds  specimens  so  distinct  in  their 
character  from  any  of  our  own*  It  must  be  admitted 
that  it  does  not  contain  such  as  would  furnish  imme- 
diate models  for  practice  here,  yet  we  would  hardly 
think  so  meanly  of  our  architects  as  to  imagine  that 
they  take  no  interest  save  in  what  conduces  to  their 
interest  another  way,— little  or  none  in  those  studies 
which  tend  to  elevate  their  art,  and  extend  the  views  i 
of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  them.  ' 


It  would  be  idle  to  look  for  entirely  new 
elements  in  what  depends  upon  unchangeable 
physical  laws.  Still  we  would  not  despair, 
when  we  perceive  how  differently  the  same 
general  principles  of  formation  and  structure 
manifest  themselves  in  operation  throughout 
both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  world,  ac 
cording  to  the  specific  purposes  to  be  accom- 
plished.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore,  that, 
by  allowing  design,  instead  of  entirely  disre- 
garding or  concealing  construction,  to  be  in 
some  degree  controlled  by  it,  we  should  be 
directed  to  congenial  decorative  forms.  At 
the  same  time,  we  dare  not  flatter  ourselves 
that,  important  as  they  &re  in  themselves, 
any  of  the  public  works  of  the  class  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded  promise  to  assist  us 
in  achieving  such  aim.  Content  with  excit- 
ing  admiration  as  triumphs  of  mechanical 
power  and  science,  whose  primary  and  ulti- 
mate object  is  utility,  they  stop  short  of  the 
point  where  art  commences.  They  do  not 
even  so  much  as  pretend  to  show  the  slight- 
est deference  to  its  laws,  SBsthetic  beauty  Be. 
ing  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  one, 
utility  and  economy  of  the  others.  Litde 
does  it  avail  to  insist  that  utility  and  fitness 
contribute  in  marked  degree  to  beauty, 
which,  unless  recommended  by  those  quali- 
ties, must  offend  the  judgment  even  while  it 
delights  the  eye ;  that  beauty  ought  never  to 
be  at  open  variance  with  them  ;  that,  if  possi- 
ble,  they  should  be  indissohibiy  linked  to- 
gether  with  it  is  indisputable,  but  that  in  them- 
selves  they  constitute  aesthetic  beauty  ia  a 
doctrine  we  must  broadly  deny.  Such  beauty 
makes  itself  valued  on  its  own  account  alone, 
and  for  the  pleasurable  emotions  which  it  ex- 
cites in  the  mind  independently  of  uherior 
purpose ;  whereas,  if  fitness  and  utility  were 
beauty,  it  ought  to  exist  in  innumerable  ob- 
jects which  make  not  the  slightest  pretension 
to  that  quality.  Those  who  maintain  the 
contrary  ought,  by  way  of  showing  their  con- 
sistency,  if  nothing  else,  to  assert  that  medi. 
cine  is  more  delicious  to  the  palate  than  the 
daintiest  food,  and  an  apothecary's  bolus 
more  relbhing  than  a  Perigord  pdiS.  How 
architecture  is  to  obtain  other  beautiful  forms 
than  those  already  appropriated,  it  is  for  ar- 
chitects— those,  at  least,  who  can  detect  all 
the  latent  and  unexplored  resources  of  their 
art,  and  who  would  have  confidence  enough 
to  call  them  to  their  aid — to  discover.  They 
who  launch  out  upon  such  an  undertaking 
must  be  prepared  to  be  foiled  in  it ;  since  to 
the  first  adventurers,  if  not  to  all,  it  might 
prove  not  a  whit  more  successful  than  any 
of  the  voyages  made  for  the  pui'pose  of  dis- 
covering a  North- West  Passage.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  only  certainty  we  have  is,  that  If 
we  shrink  from  the  peril  attending  the  uU 
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tempt,  so  likewise  mast  we  abandoo  all  hope 
of  success. 

One  thing  which  we  ought  not  to  leave,  as 
the  Spaniards  say,  in  our  inkstand,  and 
which  may  be  shaped  interrogatively,  is, 
through  what  sinister  circumstances  does  it 
happen  that,  while  we  of  this  country  follow 
the  Grecian  style  so  much  more  closely,  our 
architecture,  as  exhibited  in  our  public  build. 
logs,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  of  inferior  ef- 
fect, upon  the  whole,  to  buildings  of  the  same 
class  abroad, — ^less  dignified  and  impressive 
m  the  efuemblSf  although  more  tasteful  and 
correct  in  certain  details  ?  Perhaps  we  should 
not  be  altogether  wide  of  the  mark,  were  we 
to  ascribe  this  defectiveness  to  our  trusting 
too  exclusively  to  the  efficacy  of  the  ccmied 
parts  alone,  and  to  the  comparatively  little 
study  bestowed  on  every  thmg  else,  which 
might,  by  difierent  treatment,  be  rendered  of 
value  in  the  design.  Neither  do  we  appear 
even  so  much  as  to  suspect  that  our  exces- 
sively  punctilious  niceness,  as  far  as  mere 
copying  goes,  serves  to  render  our  negligence 
in  other  respects,  and  the  inequality  of  our 
taste,  the  more  apparent.  Taking  all  merit 
to  ourselves,  it  would  seem,  for  being  fasti- 
diously correct,  where  correctness  is  no  more 
than  mechanical  imita^on,  we  are  apt  to 
Hmit  our  ambition  to  that  bumble  scope,  in- 
stead of  bestowing  all  the  greater  care  upon 
the  rest ;  which,  if  it  does  not  fully  bear  out 
and  support  the  character  of  the  order,  or 
odier  adopted  features  from  the  antique,  ne* 
eessarily  interferes  with  them,  and  thereby 
disturbs  and  deteriorates  the  •whole.  Hence, 
while  the  correctness  is  but  partial,  the  incon- 
gruousness  becomes  total.  To  the  same 
mistaken  mode  of  proceeding,  may  we  also 
very  fairly  set  down  the  disregard  manifested 
for  every  other  kind  of  quality  and  effect — 
nor  are  they  few — which  the  art  is  capable 
of  eliciting  and  expressing. 

And  yet  we  have  occasionally  seen  de. 
signs  that  assure  us  there  is  talent  among  us 
which,  could  it  meet  with  opportunities,  and 
obtain  fair  scope,  would  give  us  much  supe- 
rior edifices  to  almost  any  we  now  possess. 
Indeed  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  observe 
the  vast  difference  between  ideal  architectural 
eompositioBS— of  course  we  do  not  mean  in 
general — and  designs  intended  for  actual  ex- 
ecution,  even  when  proceeding  from  the 
same  mind.  It  looks  not  much  unlike  as  if, 
when  called  upon  to  provide  the  latter,  the 
architect's  powers  were  all  at  once  paralyzed ; 
or,  as  if  his  chief  aim  was  to  comply  with 
such  taste  as  is  likely  to  be  sanctioned  by 
those  who  have  the  power  of  selecting — a 
power,  we  are  sorry  to  sav,  perfectly  irre- 
sponsible, and  very  frequently  abused — some- 
times  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  competi* 
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tion  little  more  than  a  mere  form,  subservient 
to  collusion  in  favor  of  some  individual  to 
whose  interests  everjr  other  consideration  is 
made  to  give  Mray.*  This  calls  loudly  for 
correction  ;  and  it  might  tend  to  produce  it, 
were  the  designs  sent  in  on  such  occasions 
gratuitously  exhibited  for  some  days  before- 
hand to  the  public. 

The  competitions  for  the  additional  new 
churchss  now  proposed  to  be  erected  will,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  be  conducted  with  more  at- 
tention  to  architectural  merit,  and  so  as  to 
afford  na  room  for  the  suspicion  of  undue 
proference.  '  Equally  is  it  to  be  hoped  that 
architects  will,  on  their  part,  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity  thus  presented  to  them  for  bringing 
forward  ideas  both  more  novel  and  appro* 
priate  for  Protestaqt  places  of  worship  than 
either  abortive  imitations  of  ancient  temples, 
with  no  other  pretension  to  classicality  than 
a  portico  taken  from  Stuart ;  or  those  Grothic 
churches  shorn  of  all  their  beauties,  and  mis- 
erably curtailed,  in  order  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions imposed  in  regard  to  economy.  Here, 
then,  an  opening  presents  itself  for  originat- 
ing a  better  treatment  for  subjects  of  this 
class — and  that  both  internally  and  external- 
ly— than  what  has  been  hitherto  pursued; 
and  surely  one  may  be  devised  quite  as  appro^ 
priate  to  actual  circumstances  as  that  deriv- 
ed from  buildings  ada[5ted  either  to  Pagan  or 
to  Roman  Catholic  worship.  Nor  can  there 
be  much  danger  in  innovating  even  freely, 
since^  to  speak  unreservedly,  little  is  risked 
in  breaking  away  from  the  patterns  for  builds 
ings  of  this  particular  class,  which  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  have  scattered  over 
the  country.  We  dare  not  be  too  sanguine ; 
yet,  as  more  intelligent  and  liberal  views  of 
the  art  than  were  formerly  entertained  ap. 
pear  to  be  now  gaining  ground  among  the 
profession — among  its  rising  generation  at 
least — ^there  ought  to  be  room  for  hoping 
that  the  advance  made  in  theory  and  criti- 
cism, together  with  the  increased  practical 
resources  now  at  our  command,  wilt  lead  to 
a  corresponding  degree  of  improvement  in 
the  application  of  those  means,  and  in  actual 
design. 


•  A  good  deal  has  at  varions  times  been  said  on  tke 
flobject  of  competition  in  the  "  Architectural  Maga- 
zine," and  some  exceedingly  curious  anecdotes  illus- 
Uative  of  it  have  come 'to  our  knowledge;  one  espe- 
cially, where,  owing  to  the  onfortunate  mistake  of  a 
name,  the  influential  person  gave  all  bis  interest  in 
favor  of  the  wrong  candidate,  who  thereby  immedi- 
ately obtained  the  preference,  the  merits  of  the  res- 
pective designs  being  lelt  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
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Art.  V. — DeMkwMUgkeiiender  GrafinMo' 
ria  Aurora  K(fnig$mark  und  der  Kdnigs- 
markschen^  FamUie.  Nach  hUker  wiht^ 
hmfUen  Quellen.    (Memoirs  of  the  CoonU 


received  without  any  apparent  i 
of  disgrace ;  the  delicacy  of  manner  that 
forbids  the  remotest  ftllosion  in  female  aocie. 
ty  to  toj^cs  fiuniliariy  discussed  by  and  widi 


ess  Maria  Aurora  of  K6nigsmark,  and  of'  the  wives  and  sisters  of  those  great  siea  ; 
^  -     ..       .  and  the  delicacy  of  taste  that  compeb  genius 

to  submit  to  critical  rulci  as,  all  alike,  the 
fhiit  of  mental  cnltivatbn  and  refinement. 

French  history  and  memmrs  down  to  the 
French  revolution,  and  English  hiBAoiy  to  the 
end  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administratioiiy 
or  perhaps  we  should  say  of  this  likewise  tiii 
the  French  revoluti<m,  affi>rd  but  too  ampVe 
confirmation  of  our  un^vorable  opinion  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centniies; 
and,  should  they  be  de^ed  insufficieint,  as 
relating  to  two  countries  only,  although  te 
two  most  advanced  in  civilization,  the  n^ 
umes  now  before  us  supply  proois  that,  as 
relates  to  Germany,  and  we  hefievo  we  trmj 
add  Sweden,  render  all  others  superffaiouB. 

But  how  we  are  to  make  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  the  matter  contained  in  these 
volumes  is  a  point  requiring  some  considera- 
tion, they  not  being  at  all  susceptible  of  rego- 
lar  criticism  or  analysis,  or  calculated  to  af. 
ford  ample  extracts.  They  give  no  regular 
memoirs  of  the  CSouotess  or  her  family,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  family  papers,  such  as  ex- 
tracts  firom  the  conjugal  correspondence  of 
Count  and  Countess  Ldwenhaupt,  {ihe  l^dy 
was  a  Kdnig^nark,)  letters  addressed  to 
Cotmtete  Aurora,  a  few  written  by  her,  and 
some  few  statements,  memoranda,  d^.^  m 
her  hand-writing,  with  a  few  occaaiooal 
pages  of  explanation,  connection,  and  the 
like,  by  Dr.  Ciamer.  But  from  these  un. 
literary,  scattered,  detached,  and  diffuse  nnu 
terials,  we  gather  a  view  of  northern  G«r. 
many  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  oentory, 
too  painfully  impressive  to  pass  unnoticed. 
It  is  a  picture  less  striking  from  the  guih 
portrayed,  than  from  the  exhibition  of  such 
an  utter  absence  ^  principle  as  is  not  readi. 
ly  conceivable.  Patriotism  and  honor  in  the 
one  sex,  like  chastity  in  the  other,  appear  to 
be,  not  so  much  virtues  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  corrupt  generation,  as  ideas  that  never 


the-  Kdnigsmark  Family,  from  sources 
hitherto  imknown.)  Von  Dr.  Friedrich 
Cramer.     2  Bande,  6vo.  Leipzig,  1880. 

Wb  have  long  entertained  a  suspicion  that 
the  seventeenth  and  ei^teenth  centuries,  at 
least  the  greater  part  m  the  latter,  were  the 
most  vicious  periods  of  time  that  the  world 
has  seen  since  the  unspeakable  corruption  of 
the  Roman  Emperors,  diffused  by  them 
throug^KHit  the  Roman  world,  was  simultane- 
ously punished  and  crashed  hy  the  invasion 
of  the  northern  barbarians.  This  suspicion 
was  strengthened  by  seeing  sufficient  cause 
for  such  vice,  public  and  private,  in  the  then 
state  of  the  world,  which  might  be  termed  in 
modem  phrase,  a  state  of  transition.  We 
omit  many  paniculars  of  that  state,  which 
were  perhaps  local — as,  for  instance^  on  the 
Continent  the  rise  of  the  militaiy  profession, 
which,  superseding  chivalry,  had  inherited  all 
the  violence  and  lawlessness  of  feudalism 
without  any  of  its  lofty  spirit,  of  its  patri* 
archal  sentiments,  and  as  yet  dreamt  not  of 
its  later  high  tone  <^  honor  and  patriotism — 
we  will  sp^dc  only  of  what  may  be  esteemed 
European.  Knowledge,  civilization,  and  lux- 
ury had,  at  this  epoch,  made  just  sufficient 
progress  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  igno- 
ranoe,  the  prejudice,  the  coarse  simplicity  of 
past  times ;  and  this  degree  of  progress  ne- 
cessarily brings  on  a  crisis  unpropiiious  for 
human  nature.  The  virtues  belonging  to 
the  contemned  state  of  society  are  but  too 
likely  to  share  in  the  reprobation  and  mocke- 
ry lavished  upon  theur  concomitants; — as 
was  exemplified  during  our  own  civil  war 
and  after  the  Restoration,  when  the  royalists 
thought  vice  indispensable  as  a  security 
against  the  suspicion  of  republicanism  and 
puriianism.  Succeeding  generations,  as  they 
grow  more  enlightened,  see  the  faults  and 
absurdities  of  their  immediate  predecessors, 
and  learn  to  discriminate  between  the  good 
and  the  bad  qualities  of  their  remoter  ances- 
tors ;  until  gradually  science  and  civilization 
attain  to  that  height  of  improvement  at  which 
knowledge  induces  modest  self-distrust,  and 
refinement  is  the  parent  of  delicacy.  We 
use  the  word  deiicacy  in  a  comprehen- 
sive sense,  including  personal,  social,  moral, 
and  intellectual  delicacy ;  inasmuch  as  we 
consider  the  delicacy  of  moral  feeling  that 
would  render  it  impo^ible  for  even  the  most 
vulgar-minded  of  our  living  English  public 
men  to  accept  from  a  foreign  power  such 
bribes  as  a  Sidney,  a  Russell,  a  Marlborough, 


presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  most 
of  the  personages  here  introduced  to  our 
acquaintance.  And  it  must.be  owned  that 
the  individual  who,  associating  with  these 
personages,  should  have  formed  such  out-of- 
the-way  conceptions,  must  have  been  gifted 
with  a  truly  Shakspearecm  imagination.  We 
believe  our  only  course  will  be  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  narrative  to  be  gathered  from 
these  papers,  occasionaliy  iUustratbg  aad 
substantiating  it  with  an  extiact,  when  we 
find  one  worth  inserting. 

These  Kdnigsmark  Memoirs  be|pn  during 
the  thirty  years' war;  a  war  be  it  lemem* 
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bbtedf  the  ofejeet  of  which  was  on  one  ade 
^  estaUishnient  of  religious  liberty,  on  the 
other  the  suppression  of  heresy;  objects, 
however,  which  seem  to  have  interested  none 
of  the  warriors  engaged  except  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Swedeo  luid  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand II.  hims^.  John  Christopher  Kdn- 
igBroark,  of  the  ancient  and  noble  fknafy  of 
K6nig8nark,  in  the  Old  Mark  of  Branden- 
barg,  entered  the  service  of  Gkistavus  Adol- 
phos  during  this  war,  and  certainly  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  more  actuated  by  reli. 
gious  zeal  than  his  own  comrades.  As  a 
soldier  he  must  have  distinguished  himseH^ 
doce  we  find  him  holding  separate,  and  in 
some  measore  independent,  command  of  a 
body  of  troops ;  but  we  learn  that  he  was 
one  of  those  whose  freebooting  propensities 
brought  diserace  upon  the  Swedisn  arms. 
B^  plunder  he  amassed  a  fortune,  and,  un- 
willing  probably  to  forsake  so  lucrative  an 
occupation,  he  did  not  choose,  it  should  seem, 
to  consider  himsdf  bound  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  as  the  Imperial  city  <^  Bremen 
eiqpenenced  to  its  cost  in  the  year  1657. 
This  appears  to  have  been  Kdnigsmark's  last 
expbit  as  belligerent  or  bandit.  He  submitted 
to  the  general  peace,  received  the  reward  of 
his  services  from  Queen  Christina  in  the  title 
of  Count,  and  divers  estates  both  in  Sweden 
Proper  and  in  the  then  Swedish  duchy  of  Bre. 
men,  and,  renouncing  altogether  his  allegi- 
ance to  Brandenburg,  became  a  Swedish 
subject,  and  the  founder  of  the  Swedbh 
family  of  Ednigsroark. 

Upon  wealth  and  honors  acquired  hy 
converting  the  military  profession  and  ihd 
alleged  c^unpionship  of  religious  liberty  into 
mere  preteoEts  or  covers  for  wholesale  bri- 
gandage, and  by  a  desertion  of  country, 
natural  enough  in  a  freebooter,  it  might  be 
said  that  there  rested  a  curse.  The  Count's 
two  younger  sons  died  early  and  childless ; 
the  one  by  a  M  from  his  horse ;  the  other, 
afier  affording  promise  of  legal  eminence, 
wandered  over  Europe  as  an  adventurer, 
and  fell  at  the  siege  of  Negropont,  in  the 
service  of  Venice  against  the  Turks.  The 
eldest.  Count  Conrad  Christopher,  also  died 
young,  in  foreign  service,  that  of  Holland ; 
but  he  had  married  m  Sweden,  and  left  two 
sons  and  4wo  daughters,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  the  Countess  Aurora,  whom  Vol- 
taire has  called, «« the  most  celelnrated  woman 
of  two  centuries;"  an  opinion — even  he 
scarcely  meant  H  as  a  panegyric — ^from 
which  we  must  take  leave  to  dissent )  though 
we  pretend  not  to  deav  the  celebri^  of  her 
beauty,  or  that  of  her  illegitimate  son. 

Of  Count  Conrad's  sons,  the  youngest  ran 
a  course  neariy  similar  to  his  younger  un- 
cle's ;  and  the  eldest  appeared  likely  to  do 


the  same,  had  not  his  career  been  cut  short 
by  a  catastrophe,  in  which  his  fate  was  in. 
volved  with  that  of  a  Princess,  destined  to 
be  Queen  of  England,  Sophia  Dorothea, 
wife  of  Geoige  I.  Of  him,  in  whom  the 
Swedish  house  of  R(ynigsmark  perished,  we 
must  speak  niore  at  length. 

Philip  Christopher,  Count  Konigsmark,  Hke 
all  those  of  his  name  and  race,  forsook  his 
native  land  and  patrimonial  estates  for  for- 
eign countries,  and  his  eariiest  youth  he  ap- 
pears to  have  passed  m  the  court  and  house, 
bold  of  the  Duke  ^  of  Brunswick-Lllneburg, 
at  Zell ;  where,  it  .is  said,  he  was  thought  a 
very  desirable  match  for  the  Duke's  daugh- 
ter by  an  unequal  marriage,  until  the  Empe. 
ror,  by  conforring  high  rank  upon  the  wife, 
changed  the  character  of  the  marriase,  made 
her  Duchew,  and  her  daughter,  Sophia  Dor- 
othea, hereditary  Princess  of  Zell.  Upon 
reaching  manhood,  or  perhaps  upon  the  alter- 
ation in  Sophia  Dorotnea's  rank  and  pros, 
pects,  he  left  Zell,  and  entered  the  service  of 
the  Elector  <rf  Saxony,  which  some  years 
afterwards  he  quitted,  we  know  not  why,  for 
that  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  Be  it  ob- 
served that  none  of  these  chanoes  led  him 
back  to  the  original  country  of  his  fhmily, 
Brandenburg. 

At   the  Hanoverian    court  Kdnigsmark 
found,  in  the  neglected  wife  of  the  Electoral 
Prince,  the  daughteif  of  his  first  foreign  mas. 
ter,  the  Duke  of  Zell.     The  Princess  Sophia 
Dorothea  was  delighted  at  meeting  again  the 
former  playmate,  whom  she  had  once  re. 
garded  as  her  intended  husband,  and    she 
r^umed  her  intimacy  with  hiip  to  a  degree 
which,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,— a  point 
hardly  to  be  determined  at  this  distance  of 
time — ^was  certainly  indiscreet     The  mass 
of  presumptive  evidence,  however,  as  wdl  as 
all  the  documents  collected  by  Countess  Au- 
rora, are  decidedly  in  favcwr  of  the  Princess's 
innocence   and    imprudence.      That  upon 
Count  K5nigsmark's  arrival  at  Hanover,  be 
awoke   a  sudden  and  vehement  passion  in 
the  bosom  of  Countess  Platen,  the  mistress 
of  the  old  Elector,  and  the  sister  of  the 
Electoral  Prince's  mistress  ;  and  that,  with- 
out  the  least  degree  of  liking,  he  engaged  in 
a  criminal  amour  with  her,  we  learn  from  a 
statement  written  by  the  Countess  Aurore, 
which,  we  blush  for  the  sex  white  we  say  it, 
we  cannot  extract  or  even  ahetracU     We 
mention  this,  however,  rather  as  corrobora- 
tive of  the  opinion  we  have  advanced  con- 
cerning the   character  of  the  age  than  as  9, 
matter  of  imputation  against  the  then  spot- 
less though  aherwards  frail  Swede ;  as  will 
distinctly  be  seen  if  we  add  that  a  maid  of  hon- 
or  of  the  Electoral  Princess's,  upon  whose 
reputation  even  those  who  wished  to  discred- 
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it  her  testimooy  cast  no  suspicion,  in  her 
formal  examination  argued  the  innocence  of 
her  accused  mistress  upon  grounds,  at  the 
nature  of  which  we  cannot  even  hiht.     It 
further  appears,  from  Countess  Aurora's  pa- 
per,  that  Uount  Konigsmark  at  length  hroke 
off  his  intrigue  with  Countess  Platen,  whose 
jealousy^  both  of  the  Princess  and  other  ladies, 
was  so  unbridled  and  inveterate,  that  the 
Electoral  Princess  became  alarmed,  and  '<  en- 
treated him  to  renew  his  former  intercourse 
with  the  Countess,  for  fear  of  her  revenge." 
Strange  as  such  advice  from  a  Priqcess 
appears  to  us,  her  dread  of  the  profligate 
termagant's  revenge  was  but  too  well  found- 
ed.     Countess    Platen's  jealousy   becoming 
frenzy  ;  she  first  thwarted  all  Kdnigsmark's 
hopes  of  advancement  in  the  Hanoverian 
service,  whereupon  he  resolved  to  return  to 
that  of  Saxony.     He  requested  permission 
to  resign  his  Hanoverian  regiment,  and  had 
receiveid  his  appointment  as  general  from  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  when  Q>unte8S  Platen, 
exasperated  probaUy  at  the  approaching  es- 
cape of  her  victim,  by  exciting  the  suspicions 
of  the  Elector,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Elect- 
oral    Prince,   brought  on   the  catastrophe. 
From  the  many  papers  respecting  this  aflair 
here  published  we  will  extract  one  narrative, 
that  seems  authentic  in  its  simplicity,  afler  we 
shall  first  have  stated  that  a  letter  from  Kd- 
nigsmark's  secretary  to  the  Countesses  Low- 
ei^upt  and   Aurora  Konigsmark,  merely 
stating  that  the  Count  had  gone  out  one  eve- 
ning, as  he  frequently  did,  unattended,  and 
had  never  returned,  and  that  he,  the  secreta- 
r^,  knew  not  what  to  do,  produced  an  unno- 
ticed  appeal  to  the  Elector  from  the  sisters, 
and  great  exertion  to  discover  what  had  be- 
fellen  their  vanished  brother  :— - 


•«  Bernhard  Zeyer,  a  native  of  Heidelbere 
in  the  Palatinate,  a  wax  image  maker,  and 
artist  in  lacker  work,  was  engaged  by  the 
Electoral  Princess  to  teach  her  his  art.  Be- 
ing  on  this  account  continually  in  the  Prin- 
cess's apartment,  he  has  frequently  seen 
Count  Kdni^smark  there,  who  looked  on 
while  the  Prmcess  worked.  He  once  learned 
in  confidence,  from  the  Electoral  Princess's 
groom  of  the  chambers,  that  the  Electoral 
Prince  was  displeased  about  the  Cpunt,  and 
had  sworn  to  break  his  neck ;  which  this 
Bernhard  revealed  to  the  Princess ;  who  an- 
swered, *Let  them  attack  Kdnigsmark,  he 
knows  how  to  defend  himself !'  Some  time 
afterwards  there  was  an  Opera ;  but  the 
Princess  was  unwell,  and  kept  her  bed.  The 
Opera  began,  and  as  the  Count  was  absent  as 
well  as  the  Princess,  first  a  page,  and  then  the 
HofflfbiiHer,"  (an  officer  whom  not  to  know 
does  not,  we  trust,  areue  ourselves  unknown  ; 
literally  Englished,  bis  title  should  mean, 
Court  Quarter-master,  or  Court  Harbroger,) 
**  were  sent  out  for  intelligence.    Then  the 


Hqffourier  came  back  ruoniog,  and  whisper- 
ed  to  the  Electoral  Prince  and  then  to  bia 
Highness  the  Elector.  But  the  Electoral 
Pnnce  went  away  from  the  Opera  with  the 
Hqffourier.  Now  Bernhard  saw  all  this,  and 
what  it  meant ;  and  as  he  knew  the  Count 
was  with  the  Princes^  he  left  the  Opera  se- 
cretly, to  warn  her ;  and  as  he  went  in  at 
one  door,  the  other  door  was  opened,  and  two 
masked  persons  rushed  in  exclaiming,  *  So ! 
Here  I  find  you  !'  The  Count  who  was  ait- 
tine  on  the  bed,  with  his  back  to  the  door  hy 
which  the  two  entered,  started  up  and  whipped 
out  his  sword,  saying,  •  Who  can  say  anything 
unbeseeming  of  meV  The  Princess  clasp- 
ins  her  hamisr  said,  *  I,  a  Princess,  am  1  not 
allowed  to  converse  with  a  gentleman  V  Bat 
the  maslra,  without  listening  to  reasoo,  slash- 
ed  and  stabbed  away  at  the  Count.  But  he 
pressed  so  upon  both,  that  the  Electoral  Prince 
unmasked,  and  begged  for  his  life,  whilst  the 
HofffourtBT  came  behind  the  Count  and  ran 
him  through  between  the  ribs  with  his  sabre, 
ao  that  he  fell,  saying,  *  You  are  murderers 
before  Qod  and  man,  who  do  me  wtone.' 
But  they  both  of  them  gavehim  noore  wounds, 
so  that  ne  lay  as  dead.  This  Bernhard  seeing 
all  this,  hid  himself  behind  the  steps  of  the 
other  room. 

"Then  was  this  Bernhard  privily  sent  by 
the  Princess  to  spy  out  what  they  would  do 
with  him. 

''When  the  Count  was  in  the  vault,  he 
came  a  little  to  himself,  and  spoke — ^You 
take  a  guiltless  man's  liie.  On  that  111  die. 
But  do  not  let  me  perish  like  a  dog,  in  ray 
blood  and  my  sins.  Grant  me  a  parson,  for 
my  soul's  sake-!'  Then  the  Electoral  Prince 
went  out,  and  the  Fourier  remained  alone 
with  htm.  Then  was  a  stranger  parson 
fetched,  and  a  stranger  executioner,  and  the 
Fourier  fetched  a  ereat  chair.  And  when 
the  Count  had  confessed,  he  was  so  weak 
that  three  or  four  of  them  lifted  him  into  the 
chair;  and  there,  in  the  Prince's  presence, 
was  his  head  laid  at  his  feet.  And  they  had 
tools  with  them,  and  they  dug  a  hole  m  the 
right  corner  of  the  vault,  and  there  they  laid 
him,  and  there  he  must  be  to  be  found." — [If 
this  be  correct,  the  body  reported  to  have 
been  found  at  a  later  period,  under  the  floor 
cf  one  of  the  Princess's  apartments,  could  not 
be  Kooigsmark's.] 

"  When  all  was  over,  this  Bernhard  slipped 
away  from  the  castle ;  and, indeed.  Counsellor 
Lucius,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  Princess's, 
sent  him  one  of  his  livery  to  save  him ;  for 
they  sought  him  in  all  comers^  because  they 
had  seen  him  in  the  room  during  the  affray. 
*  *  •  And  what  Bernhard  Zeyer  mw  m 
the  vault,  he  saw  through  a  crack." 


ID 


The  Electoral  Princess  spent  the  remain- 
der of  her  life  in  confinement ;  hut  it  is  to  be 
observed  further  in  her  justification,  that  at* 
tempts  were  repeatedly  made  by  the  Electoral 
family  to  efiect  a  re-union  betwixt  her  and 
her  consort,  all  indignantly  rejected  by  her. 
It  is  said  that,  after  that  consort  had  ascended 
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the  English  throne,  a  similar  proposal  was 
made  to  the  lonely  Princess  by  some  influen- 
tial persons  in  this  country,  to  which  she  re- 
plied, ♦*  If  1  am  guilty,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be 
your  Queen ;  if  I  am  innocent,  your  King  is 
not  worthy  to  be  my  husband."  Whereupon 
we  must  observe  that  she  is  one  of  the  .few 
exceptions  to  our  rule  of  virtue  having  been 
unknown  to  our  friends  in  these  volumes. 
What  really  became  of  Kdnigsmark  was 
never  ascertained.  His  sisters  received 
several  positive  assurances  of  his  existence  in 
confinement  from  different  persons  connected 
with  the  Electoral  Court,  and  from  the  im- 
prisoned  Princess  herself.  But  he  never  re- 
appeared; and  the  uncertainty  respecting 
his  fate  served  merely  to  prolong  the  distress 
of  his  family,  and  to  enable  some  litigious  re- 
lations to  prevent  his  sisters  from  obtaining 
possession  of  his  estates  as  his  natural  and 
lawflil  heirs. 

To  these  sisters  we  now  turn.  The  eldest. 
Countess  Emilia,  married  Count  Ldwenhaupt, 
a  Swedish  nobleman  of  very  old  family  and 
high  rank,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  she 
would,  through  such  a  marriage,  have  found 
friends  at  court  to  support  her  own  and  her 
sister's  claim  to  the  provisional  occupation, 
at  least,  of  the  family  property.  But  Count 
Ldwenhaupt,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  had  deserted  his  native  land  to  seek  in- 
crease of  fortune  and  professional  advance- 
ment in  foreign  service.  He  first  entered 
the  Emperor's,  and  made  several  campaigns 
with  the  imperial  armies  in  Hungary ;  then, 
either  from  some  unexplained  cause  of  dis. 
satisfaction,  or  from  the  restlessness  that 
seems  proper  to  these  unpatriotic  knights- 
errant,  he  exchanged  the  imperial  for  the 
Dutch  service,  and  again  the  Dutch  for  the 
Saxon.  In  this  last  Ldwenhaupt  remained 
for  several  years,  although  during  some  of 
those  years  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  King  of  Poland,  was,  as  the  ally  of  Czar 
Peter,  at  war  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  ; 
and  our  Count  and  Countess  appear  to  have 
.  thought  it  a  most  atrocious  piece  of  cruelty 
and  tyranny  that  the  said  Count  was  prose, 
cuted  in  Sweden  as  a  traitor,  in  arms  against 
his  country.  Equivocations,  to  our  appre. 
hcnsion,  the  most  childish  and  unintelligible, 
are  adduced  in  their  letters  to  prove  that  he, 
an  officer  in  the  enemy's  service,  consuming 
his  fortune  in  speculatively  raising  and  train- 
ing  a  regiment  for  that  service,  never  actu- 
ally  bore  arms  against  Sweden.  Had  we 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  that  wife,  or 
son,  or  brother  to  Ldwenhaupt,  we  should 
have  deemed  it  a  very  merciful  interposition 
^  of  Providence  that  removed  him  from  the 
world,  a  victim  to  grief,  anxiety,  and  mortifi- 
cation, before  the  termination  of  his  trial  at 


Stockholm,  whidier  his  Countess  had  gone 
to  nM>ve  heaven  and  earth  in  his  favor.  It 
does  not  appear  in  the  letters  what  legal 
measures  ensued  upon  his  death ;  but  they 
must  have  been  lenient,  since  we  aAemviarai 
find  the  widow  residing  upon  the  Ldwenhaupt 
estate.  Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the 
Kdnigsmark  family,  we  must  observe  that  we 
here  meet  with  a  redeeming  feature  in  the 
domestic  affections.  The  Ckiunt  and  Count- 
ess Ldwenhaupt  seem  to  have  been  fiuthfully 
and  fondly  attached  to  each  other,  and  to 
their  children.  But  is  it  not  characteristic  of 
the  age  that  in  the  confidential  correspond, 
ence  of  this  worthy  couple,  we  should  find 
not  only  no  idea  of  public  principle,  but  not  a 
word  intimating  either  suspicion  of  her  sis- 
ter's illicit  connection  with  the  Elector,  or 
anger  at,  and  disbelief  of,^  the  public  gossip 
respecting  it,  whilst  her  favor  and  court  influ-  , 
ence  seem  tacitly  recognised  ? 

We  now  come  to  the  extraordinarily  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  Countess  Aurora  her- 
self. She  has  usually  been  represented  as 
having  accompanied  her  sister  to  Dresden^ 
when  little  more  than  a  child,  as  such  having 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  seductive  arts  of  the 
libertine  Elector,  become  the  mother  of 
Maurice,  the  celebrated  French  General,  the 
Mar6chal  de  Saxe,  and  been  deserted ;  and 
having  dedicated  the  remainder  of  her  life  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Muses  in  a  convent. 
The  editor  of  these  family  papers  and  me- 
moirs,  whilst  professing  himself  an  admirer 
of  Aurora,  refutes  much  of  those  apologies 
for  her  frailty.  He  proves  that  at  the  period 
of  Kdnigsmark's  disappearance  she  was  dye 
and  twenty,  had  already  been  surrounded  by 
niunbers  of  lovers,  honorable  and  dishonor, 
able,  equals  and  superiors,  whom  she  had,  at 
least  coquettishly,  encouraged ;  and  that  she 
repaired  alone  to  Dresden,  for  the  just  .and 
reasonable  purpose  of  soliciting  the  Elector 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  her  brother,  who 
was,  it  must  be  remembered,  at  the  moment 
of  his  disappearance,  a  Saxon  general,  and 
whom  she  firmly  believed  to  be  alive  in  a 
Hanoverian  prison.  The  inquiries  of  the 
Elector  into  the  fate  of  his  own  ofi|per  were 
civilly  eluded  at  Hanover,  and  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  urged  with  the  warmth  that 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  sjit  he 
was  even  then  pressing  to  the  affectionate 
sister.  The  success  of  this  guilty  suit  is 
proved  by  the  existence  of  the  Mar!§chal  de 
Saxe,  called  in  his  youth  the  Count  of  Sax- 
ony ;  and  with  his  birth  the  Elector's  passion 
for  the  lovely  mother  died  away.  Countess 
.Aurora  did  not  hereupon  exactly  retire  to  a 
convent,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
phrase,  or  after  the  fashion  of  Madame  de 
la  Yallidre,  but  she  sought  to  secure  the  fu. 
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torn  poet  of  Abbess  of  QuedHnlmrg,  hj  ob- 
tiiiniiig  that  of  coadjntrix  in  the  prinoely 
abbey,  which,  since  it  had  bepoine  a  Protest- 
ant estaUishment,  imposed  no  serere  restric- 
tions  upon  its  nomiiiaUj  cloistered  inmates. 
The  history  of  this  abbey  is  so  remarkal^ 
both  in  itself  and  as  illustratiTe  of  the  changes 
and  cormptions-— or  reforms,  if  the  reader 
pleases  so  to  call  them— of  the  original  feud- 
ahsm  of  the  empire,  diat  we-  cannot  refrain 
hem  refreshing  our  own  mind,  and  relieving 
our  picture  of  vice,  by  a  sketch  of  its  founda- 
tion  and  vicissitudes. 

Upon  a  hill  commanding  the  town  of 
Quedlinbnrg,  stood  a  castle  of  the  old  Dukes 
<k  Saxony,  often  inhabited  by  Henry  the 
Fowler,  the  first  and  the  greatest  of  the  Saxon 
Emperors,  even  after  his  election  to  the 
sovereignty,  and  given  by  him  at  his  death, 
with  its  domains,  to  his  widow,  the  subse. 
quently  canonized  Matilda.  In  the  church 
of  Quediinburg  Hennr  was  interred ;  and  ad- 
joining  to  it  Matilda  founded  the  abbey,  with 
which  she  connected  schools  for  both  sexes. 
She  endowed  the  abbey  with  most  of  her 
possessions ;  and,  assisted  by  her  son,  Otho 
the  Great,  she  obtained  for  it  privileges,  ec- 
clesiastical and  temporal,  unexampled,  we 
believe,  in  the  history  of  nunneries.  Ecclo- 
siasticaily,  the  Abb^  of  Quediinburg  was 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  her  diocesan, 
the  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  and  subject  to  no 
superbr  save  the  Pope,  whilst  several  clois. 
ters  of  monks  as  well  as  of  nuns  were  placed 
under  her  spiritual  government.  In  her  po- 
litical relations,  the  Abbess  of  Quediinburg 
was  a  Princess  of  the  empire,  entitled  to  a 
seat  in  the  college  of  Princes,  and  a  vote  at 
the  Diets.  The  town  of  Quediinburg,  with 
others  of  inferior  note  and  extensive  domains, 
were  the  property  of  the  abbey,  which  num. 
bered  Saxon  nobles  of  higher  as  well  as  of 
lower  grade  amongst  its  vassds  and  ks  hon- 
orary  officers.  The  Dukes  of  Saxony  en- 
joyed the  high  office  of  its  hereditary  Pro- 
tector {Schimoogi). 

A  daughter  of  Henry's  and  Matilda's  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  the  first  abbess,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  her  successors  were  prin- 
cesses;  at  a  later  period  the  daughters  of 
counts  of  the  empire  attained  to  the  envied 
dignity.  Rut,  whatever  their  birth,  these  ec- 
clesiastical princesses  appear,  almost  without 
exceplion,  to  have  exercised  their  high  func 
tions  wisely  and  holily.  The  abbesses  by 
their  prudence,  if  they  could  not  quite  save 
their  subjects  from  the  calamities  resulting 
froiQ  the  wars  which  so  frequently  desolated 
Germapy,  at  least  reduced  those  calamities 
to  the  level  of  the  most  favored  district. 
The  Quediinburg  domains  sufiered  less  than 
those  of  most  other  princes,  and  flourished 


accordingly.  The  town  of  Quediinburg,  if 
it  did  not  rise  qoite  to  an  equah^  in  opulence, 
privUeges,  and  importance  with  the  republican 
free  imperial  cities,  was  yet  alfowed  by  the 
sovereign  abbesses  to  enjoy  a  great  degree 
of  self-government,  whilst  it  acquhred  wealth 
both  by  trade  and  by  the  renown  of  its  high 
scliools,  winch  were  much  frequented,  and 
in  which  many  distinguished  men  received 
their  educatkm.  We  feel  tempted  here  to 
give  another  extract,  as  illustrative  (^  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  manners^  and  of  the  religious 
opinions  or  at  least  sentiments  of  really  de- 
vout persons,  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth 
century  inclusive,  and  probably  even  some- 
what later : — 

''The  bishops  of  Halberstadt  were  always 
engaged  in  disputes  with  the  abbesses  of 
Quealinburg,  respecting  the  spiritual  inde- 
pendence of  the  latter,  sanctioned  by  the 
ropes.  The  bishops  claimed  spiritual  juris- 
diction over  the  abl>ey,  in  virtue  of  the  natural 
subjection  of  women  to  men ;  of  ancient  cus- 
tom, which  included  the  whc^e  Haizgau  (in 
which  stood  Quediinburg)  in  the  diocese  of 
Halberstadt ;  and  they  further  endeavored  to 
found  a  plea  upon  arbitrary  ancient  usages. 
The  celebration  of  Palm  Sunday,  professedly 
intended  for  the  edification  of  the  pious,  but 
in  fhct  a  scandal  to  them,  was  an  annually 
recurring  cause  of  dissension. 

"  From  the  Gospel  assigned  to  that  Sunday, 
was  borrowed  the  pattern  of  a  proceasioa 
which  was  conducted  from  Halberstadt  to 
Quediinburg.  The  bishop,  representing  the 
Redeemer,  riding  upon  an  ass,  under  the 
shade  of  pi^lm  branches,*  surrounded  by  his 
clergy,  and  followed  by  a  numerous  train, 
arrived  at  and  entered  the  abbey  church, 
amidst  the  ringine  of  bells  and  shouts  of  Ho- 
sannah !  AAer  high  mass  he  caused  the 
abbey  relics  to  be  exhibited ;  and,  with  fdl 
his  attendants  and  followers,  was  abundantly 
feasted  throughoutnhe  day.  The  multitudes 
who  flocked  thither  to  banquet  graiis,  fbr  a 
whole  day  long,  increased  every  year,  occa- 
sioning inconveniences  and  annoyances,  of 
which  the  intemperance  of  the  banqueters 
was  not  the  least.  Even  In  eariy  times  Otho 
III.  had  recommended  the  abandonment  of 
this  custom.    In  1250  the  abbess  offered  to 

Purchase  an  exemption  from  the  Palm  Sun- 
ay  celebration  with  200  marks  of  silver; 
this  the  bishop  refused,  but  he  assigned  cer- 
tain tithes  to  tne  abbey  in  order  to  &fray  the 
cost. 

"These  disputes  were  repeatedly  referred 
to  Rome,  and  the  P(^>es  always  decided 
a^inst  the  pretensions  oi  the  diocesans,  pro- 
hibiting the  ass  procession.  But  in  vain. 
The  utmost  that  could  be  accomplished  was 
the  restriction  of  the  number  of  horses  brought 
from  Halberstadt  to  Quediinburg,  upon  these 
occasions,  to  sixty.    It  was  only  the  progress 

*  Query,  whether  the  palm  branches  were  nol 
likewiie  represented  by  lowlier  plants? 
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of  the  public  mind  that  at  length  put  an  end 
to  this  blasphemous  festival,  represented  by 
ecclesiastics  as  an  act  of,  and  incentive  to^ 
devotion." 

As  feudalism  declined,  so  did  the  splendor, 
power,  and  dignity  of  the  ecclesiastical  prin- 
cesses of  Quedlinburg,  whose  lives  were  long 
absorbed  by  incessant  struggles  in  defence 
of  their,  rights  and  {mvileges,  against  dio- 
cesans, hereditary  protectors,  and  the  Qued. 
linburg  municipality.  Towards  the  midcHe 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  abbess.  Countess 
Anne  of  Stolberg,  embraced  Lutheranism, 
which  she  establuhed  in  her  abbey  and  its 
domains,  forfeiting  thereby  some  of  her  lofty 
privileges  and  jurisdiction,  but  obtaining  in 
exchange,  for  herself  and  h^  eommunity, 
emancipation  from  claustral  seclusion  and 
from  the  perpetuity  of  their  vows ;  the  sisters 
being  thenceforward  free  to  resign  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  situations,  quit  the  abbey, 
and  marry. 

The  decline  of  this  once  princely  establish- 
ment now  proceeded  rapidly.  The  abbess 
was  rednced  to  a  fraction  of  a  vote  at  the 
Diet,  her  feudal  sovereignty  became  merely 
nominal,  and  the  depencfence  of  the  town  of 
Quedlinburg  was  rather  upon  the  abbey  ex- 
penditure than  upon  the  will  and  authority  of 
the  abbess.  The  community,  never  large, 
decreased  in  numbers,  till  it  consisted  merdy 
of  the  abbess  herself,  with  sometimes  a  coad- 
jutrix,  her  designated  successor,  a  prioress,  a 
deaconess,  and  one  single  canoness.  We 
should  say  that  this  LuSieran  nunnery  was 
heavily  plundered  by  the  Lutheran  Swedish 
leader.  Count  John  Christopher  Kdnigsmark 
in  fact  Quedhnburg  and  its  domains  never 
su^red  so  much  as  during  ^  thirty  years' 
war. 

The  community  of  Quedlinburg  was  in  the 
sunkeil  condition  just  described,*  when  the 
fair,  frail,  and  forsaken  Maria  Aurora  of 
Kdnigsmark  sought  the  appointment  of  coad 
jutrix  to  the  abb^as,  Anna  Dorotliea,  a  Prin. 
cess  of  Saxe- Weimar.  The  abbess  appears 
to  have  been  willing  to  oblige  the  Electoral 
hereditary  protector  of  Quedlinburg,  by  re- 
ceiving as  her  heir-apparent  his  discarded 
favorite ;  but  the  deaconess  and  the  single 
canoness,  two  sister  Countesses  of  Stolberg, 
were  inveterately  opposed  to  her  pretensions. 
And  it  is  not  the.kAst  remarkable  feature  of 
tiiis  age,  that  two  ladies  so  actively  and 
fiercely  inimical  to  Countess  Aurora  never 
urged  her  misconduct,  as  a  fault  that  ought 
to  preclude  her  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty  of 
a  community,  which  appears  to  have  been 
appropriated  exclusively  to  virgins,  admitting 
neither  wives  nor  widows.  .  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  no  whisper  had  circulated 
to  her  discredit,  though  we  do  not  readily  ap- 


preciate the  degree  of  mystery  or  pubUoity 
that  attached  to  her  lapse  from  virtue*  which 
at  one  time  wears  the  guise  of  a  profound 
secrett  and  at  another,  without  ai^  appear* 
ance  of  discovery  or  disdosure,  seems  gen^ 
erally  known. 

Count  Blaurice  was  bom  during  Countess 
Aurora's  absence  from  Dresden*  professedly 
upon  a  canvassing  visit  to  Quedlinburg.  His 
birth  and  christening  by  the  single  name  of 
Maurice  are  r^i^ered  at  Goelar.  as  occur- 
ring Oct.  28,  1696,  and  he  is  called  in  the 
register  the  son  of  a  great  lady  in  ihe  house 
of  R.  H.  C.  Winkel,  without  any  name  of 
father  or  mother.  Among  the  letters  here 
published,  is  one  from  Countess  Aurora  to 
her  brother-in-law,  like  most  of  the  others,  in 
execrable  French,*  dated  October  29,  the 
da^  al^er  the  birth,  very  playful,  and  relating 
chiefly  to  the  engaging  of  actorji  for  the 
Elector's  theatre.  In  the  Lowenhaupt  cor- 
respondence there  are  letters  dated  imme- 
diately before  and  immediately  aAer  this  28th 
of  October,  in  which  the  Countess,  who  was 
then  residing  in  her  sister's  house  at  Dresden, 
mentions  her  expectation  of  Aurora's  arrival 
on  that  day,  or  on  the  subsequent  day,  and 
her  disappointment  at  Aurora  s  repeated  de- 
lays, but  never  hints  at  their  cause.  Neither 
is  there  in  the  published  letters,  nor,  as  Dr. 
Cramer  assures  us,  in  the  unpublished,  any 
mention  of  the  child, — although  the  Countess 
Ldwenhaupt  spent  many  months  with  Coun^ 
ess  Aurora,  and  was  visited  by  her  husband 
at  a  Silesian  estate  which  the  latter  had  pur- 
chased, and  where  Maurice  dwelt  with  his 
governor,  preceptor,  and  a  whole  educational 
establishment, — until  very  many  years  after- 
wards, when  he  (Maurice)  was  seeking  the 
Duchy  of  Courland,  and  Countess  Lowen- 
haupt speaks  of  him  as  a  near  relation.  In 
the  Count  of  Saxony's  letters  to  his  mother, 
he  only  twice  names  their  relationship,  though 
he  always  writes  to  her  as  to  a  mother,  to 
wit,  as  to  the  person  upon  whose  love  he  im- 
plicitjy  relies,  from  whom  he  expects  every 
thing.  And  though  the  different  governors 
who  had  the  care  of  him  write  to  her  as  gov- 
ernors would  to  a  mother,  only  one  plainly 
calls  her  so.  The  others  merely  insinuate  as 
much,  the  one  speaking  of  Count  Maurice  as 
"  what  she  best  loves,"  another  as  "  the  deai* 
secret." 


♦  For  oar  comfort  Dr.  Cramer  generally  givee 
VLB  a  German  version,  bat  tolls  us  that  almost  all  the 
originals  are  in  French,  especially  the  whole  cor. 
respondence  between  Count  and  Coantess  Ldwen. 
hanpt.  One  might  suppose  that  they  adopted  this 
foreigrn  language  as  a  security  against  the  opemng 
of  their  letters  at  German  post-offices,  only  that  we 
find,  when  they  wished  to  keep  any  particalar  secret 
safe,  they  wrot«  a  few  lines  in  their  mother  toogae, 
L  e.  Swedish. 
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There  is  one  other  circumstance  which  we 
know  not  whether  to  take  as  a  proof  of  the 
skilful  concealment  of  Countess  Aurora's 
misfortune,  as  servants  call  such  awkward 
accidents,  or  of  the  prevalent  indifference  to 
a  in&kugfaux  pas.  It  is,  that  the  lady,  sub- 
sequently  to  her  son's  birth,  received  many 
ofiers  of  marriage.  Most  of  these  she  de- 
clined as  inferior  to  her  pretensions ;  and 
one,  that  she  would  probably  have  gladly  ac- 
cepted, from  the  reigning  Duke  of  Wurlem- 
berg,  appears  to  have  been  thwarted  by  the 
lover  who  had  discarded  her,  Augustus  of 
Saxony  and  Poland. 

To  return  to  Quedlinburg  and  the  coadju- 
tnxship.  Augustus  zealously  supported  his 
cast-on  mistress's  endeavors  to  attain  this 
maiden  sovereignty  expectant,  until  they 
clashed  with  his  own  views  upon  Poland. 
The  contest  for  the  Polish  crown  was  to  be 
waged  with  gold,  not  steel ;  and  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  from  the  moment  of  his  becoming  a 
candidate  for  this  elective  crown,  thought  only 
of  what  could  be  turned  into  hard  cash,  to 
bribe  his  intended  subjects  and  electors. 
Amongst  other  saleable  comnK>ditics,  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  hereditary  protectorate  of 
Quedlinburg.  This  he  sold  for  ready  money 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  stipulating,  however, 
for  the  new  protector's  sanction  of  Countess 
K6nigsmark  s  nomination  as  coadjutrix.  It  is 
averred  that  the  Elector  afterwards  under- 
hand prevented  her  appointment,  in  order  to 
have  a  pretext,  in  the  purchaser's  failure  to 
fulfil  his  engagement,  for  cancelling  the  bar- 
gain. 

Whatever  were  the  cause,  Aurora  of  Kdn- 
igsmark  failed  of  the  coadjutrixship  and  con- 
sequent succession ;  but  obtained  the  second 
situation  in  the  abbey,  both  as  to  rank  and 
emolument,  thai  of  prioress.  As  such  she 
incurred'  censure  by  her  habitual  non-resi- 
dence— it  should  seem  that  the  gay  court  lady 
found  the  abbey  a  dull  abode.  But  we  hear 
of  no  other  objection  to  her  conduct,  although 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  from  some  of  the 
letters  addressed  to  her  by  men  of  high  rank, 
that  this  was  as  inconsistent  as  the  birth  of 
her  son  with  her  station  in  a  vestal  commu- 
nity. And  if  we  explain  this  silence  by  the 
veil  of  mystery  that  would,  of  course,  be  se- 
dulously thrown  over  these  her  meaner  trans- 
gressions, we  must  say  that  to  us  it  appears 
strangely  indecorous  that  the  prioress  of  a 
religious  establishment  should,  as  Countess 
Aurora  did,  without  any  plea  of  natural  con- 
nection or  necessity,  have  frequented  the 
Court  of  Augustus,  the  licentiousness  of  which 
soon  became  so  grossly  flagrant,  that  the  two 
dowager  Electresses,  his  mother  and  his  sis- 
ter-in-law, together  with  his  consort  the  Queen 
of  Poland,  collectively  withdrew  from  it,  leav- 


ing their  places  to  be  supplied  by  his  numer- 
ous  successive  and  contemporaneous  mis- 
tresses. We  extract  a  description  by  an 
eye-witness,  of  one  of  the  most  decorous  of  the 
courtly  festivities  of  Dresden,  in  which  the 
Quedhnburg  prioress  was  too  often  a  par- 
taker  : — 

**  Field  Marshal  Count  Flemming  gave  an 
entertainment  which  was  to  offer  to  the  court 
the  spectacle  of  a  regular  engagement.  Here 
war  appeared  in  its  beauty.  The  hosts  at- 
tacked each  other  with  a  well-matched  fire. 
Their  manceuvres,  charges,  retreats,  in  short 
all  their  movements,  hau  something  in  them 
fearfully  comic,  since  no  one  was  hurt.  The 
Eine  appeared  on  horseback,  with  Countess 
Ddnnoi  and  the  wife  of  the  Lithuanian  Gene* 
ral,  Potzki  rthe  rival  mistresses  of  the  day), 
dressed  as  Amazons ;  the  other  ladies  were  in 
coaches  and  six.  After  the  battle  the  King 
sat  down  to  table  in  a  large  tent,  with  the 
most  distinguished  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Two  other  large  tables  were  laid  in  two^  other 
tents,  for  the  rest  of  the  company.  During 
the  meal  the  music  of  cannons,  arums,  and 
trumpets,  relieved  each  other's  harmony.  The 
merriest  scene  was  after  dinner.  The  ta- 
bles were  not  removed,  but  the  victuals  upon 
them  were  abandoned  to  the  soldiers.  As  the 
bread  fell  short,  the  Field  Marshal,  in  com- 
pensation, ordered  a  thousand  gulden  to  be 
severally  stuck  into  as  many  Tittle  bits  of 
bread.  Then  the  bands  sounded  a  charse, 
and  the  soldiers,  drawn  up  in  order  of  batue, 
boldly  stormed  the  well-provided  tables,  the 
foremost  being  overthrown  and  trampled  up- 
on by  the  hindmost,  &c.  &c. 

**  Then  all  was  cleared  away,  and  dancing 
followed  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  Field  Marshall  drank  stoutly  with  his 
guests,  and  was  thoroughly  intoxicated.  The 
£in^  was  not  sober,  but  committed  no  degrad- 
ing mdecency.  I  pitied  a  poor  chamberlain 
who  had  to  stand  behind  his  Majesty  with  a 
elass  of  water,  and  was  so  unsteady  upon  his 
feet  that  the  touch  of  a  finger  would  have  up- 
set him.  Count  Flemming  was  beside  him- 
self with  ioy.  When  the  King  prepared  to 
depart,  Flemming  fell  familiarly  upon  his 
neck,  saying,  *  Brother,  I  break  with  thee  if 
thougoest.'  Countess  Ddnhof,  who  never  left 
the  King's  side,  tried  to  repress  such  impro- 

Srieties;  but  Flemming  was  too  happy  for 
ecorum.  He  endeavored  to  embrace  her, 
affectionately  addressing  her  by  the  coarsest 
term  in  the  language.  She  who  is  used  to 
such  compliments  from  the  Field  Marshal 
when  drunk,  only  laughed,  and  endeavored 
to  keep  him  from  the  King.  On  their  way 
home,  both  King  and  Countess  fell  from  their 
horses, — but,  thank  God,  without  hurting 
themselves." 

Profuse  as  was  Augustus  upon  his  own 
pleasures,  his  liberality  towards  ex>favorites 
was  small ;  and  the  income  of  the  prioress  of 
Quedlinburg  was  utterly  inadequate  to  sup- 
port the  magnificence  and  the  extravagance 
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of  our  Countess  Aurora.  It  was  ostensibly 
to  solicit  the  po^ssion  of  her  vanished  bro- 
ther's estates  for  herself  and  her  sister,  as 
also  the  pardon  of  her  brother-in-law's  trea- 
sons, that  she  repaired  to  the  head -quarters 
of  Charles  XII.,  being  further  secretly  com- 
missioned by  Augustus  to  negotiate  a  peace 
for  him  if  possible.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
rugged  Swedish  hero,  whether  fearing  her 
reputed  fascinations,  or  merely  in  his  accus- 
tomed contempt  for  the  female  sex,  refused 
to  see  his  admired  countrywoman ;  and, 
although  she  made  herself  friends  among  his 
ministers,  she  failed  in  all  her  objects.  In 
fact,  much  as  has  been  said  of  this  celebrated 
lady's  permanent  influence  over  her  faithless 
lover,  of  her  talents  for  business,  and  of  her 
genius  for  the  arts,  to  all  which  we  apprehend 
Voltaire's  expression  adverts,  no  evidence,  as 
far  as  we  or  her  posthumous  admirer,  Dr. 
Cramer,  can  discover,  remains  to  attest  their 
existence.  Her  political  attempts,  and  her 
efforts  in  behalf  of  herself  and  her  family, 
were  alike  unsuccessful ;  and  if  her  music 
and  her  poetry  aided  her  conquests  during 
the  period  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  yielded  any  power  of  cap- 
tivatioo  that  could  in  later  years  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  those  failing  charms,  or  afford 
to  herself  any  source  of  solitary  and  perma- 
nent enjoyment,  that  could  console  her  for  the 
loss  of  the  universal  admiration  which  her 
beauty  had  long  commanded. 

Countess  Aurora  of  Kdnigsmark  never 
obtained  her  portion  of  her  patrimonial  heri- 
tage. We  know  not  whether  Countess  Low- 
enhaupt  was  subsequently  more  successful, 
or  what  became  of  the  ill-acquired  Konigs- 
mark  estates.  Aurora  spent  the  remainder 
ofher  life  in  pecuniary  embarrassments  and 
involvements,  and  died  deeply  in  debt. 

As  to  Quedlinburg — to  our  mind  a  more 
interesting  subject — the  few  words  we  have 
to  add  concerning  it  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  Kings  of  Prussia  appointed  Princesses 
of  their  own  family,  although  Calvinists,  ab- 
besses of  this  Lutheran  community.  Those 
abbesses  drew  their  income  from  Quedlin- 
burg, and  resided  at  cjourt.  The  community, 
like  the  abbesses,  deserted  the  abbey,  and  the 
town  languished  for  want  of  the  accustomed 
abbey  expenditure.  In  1802  tlie  abbey  prin- 
cipality was  secularized,  and  given  as  an  in- 
demnification to  Prussia.  It  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  transitory  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  and  declined  yet  more  as  part 
of  that  ill-compiled  State.  On  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  and  his  vassal  kingdoms,  Quedlin- 
burg was  restored  to  Prussia,  but  not  to  its 
pristine  consequence,  or  even  to  the  provin- 
cial dignity  which  it  enjoyed  upon  its  secu- 
larization.    It  is  no  longer  the  residence  of 
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the  provincial  authorities,  the  seat  of  provin- 
cial administration.  It  has  been  despoiled 
even  of  the  abbey  archives,  which  are  remov- 
ed  to  Magdeburg  ;  and-Quedlinburg  is  now  a 
mere  country  town  of  little  trade  and  less 
importance. 


Aet.  VI.  — Manuel  des  Consuls.  Par  Alex, 
de  Miltitz,  Chambellan  de  ^.  M.  le  Roi  de 
Prusse,  torn.  i.     Berlin,  1836. 

A   GOOD  work  on  the  duties  of  consular 
agents  was  a  real  desideratum.     That  of  De 
Steele,  published  at  Berlin  in  1790,  is  not 
without  merit,  but  is  deficient  in  fullness  of 
details  and  illustrations.  ^Those of  Borel and , 
Warden,  though  compiled  Irom  very  good  . 
materials,  are  also  deficient  in  arrangement 
and  clearness.     The  theory  of  the  consular 
office,  and  a  systematical  delineation  of  its 
practical  duties,  still  require   the  labors  of  a 
new  builder.     The  work,  the  first  volume  of 
which  is  now  before  us,  is  intended  to  supply 
these  deficiencies,  and  is  particularly  destmed 
for  the  instruction  of  that  numerous  class  of 
consular  agents  who  have  not  been  prepared 
by  special  studies  for  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties.    The  present  volume  contains 
a  valuable  mass  of  information  on  the  histori* 
cal  origin  and  development  of  the  consular  in- 
stitution in  the  interior  of  the  countries  where 
it  was  formerly  established ;  of  the  judicial  and 
administrative  institutions  created  to  supply 
its  place,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  com- 
merce; and  the  commercial  and  maritime 
legislation  of  the  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present  day.     The  second  volume  will 
complete  the  work,  and  will  be*  divided  into 
two  parts ;  first,  the  origin,  development,  and 
actual  orrganizatlon  of  consulates  established 
in  foreign  countries;  with  the  stipulations 
contained  in  treaties  and  other  international 
compacts  since  the  sixteenth  century  respect- 
ing the  consulate  ;  second,  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  different  states  concerning  consuls, 
with  the  theory  of  the  consulate.     11  will  be 
terminated  by  a  bibliographical  catalogue  of 
the  authors  cited. 

In  the  course  of  their  official  duties,  con 
suls  are  frequently  called  upon  to  consider 
and  decide  questions  arising  under  foreign 
laws.  In  order  to  fulfil  this  important  part  of 
their  duties,  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
have  some  notion  of  the  judicial  and  admin- 
istrative institutions  created  for  the  advantage 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  that  they 
should  be  fully  informed  respecting  the  cora- 
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mercial  and  maritirne'  legislation  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  reside.  The  learned  author 
has  therefore  very  justly  deemed  it  not  beside 
the  object  of  his  work  to  give  a  complete 
view  of  the  principal  monuments  of  maritime 
and  commercial  legislation  anterior  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  the  successive  alter, 
ations  and  improvements  in  each  country 
since  that  period,  and  bibliographical  notices 
of  the  principal  authors  to  be  consulted,  un- 
der  each  of  those  chronological  divisions.  In 
this  manner  he  has  successively  traced  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  legislation  in  France, 
the  Italian  States,  Spain,  Portugal,  Great 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  the  Germanic  Em. 
pire,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States  of  North 
America. 

Little  is  known  of  the  commercial  legisla- 
tion of  the  maritime  nations  of  antiquity  pre- 
viously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  earlier  Roman  jurists  adopted 
the  maritime  laws  of  Rhodes,  not  by  incor- 
porating them  into  the  text  of  their  own  code, 
but  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Roman  law 
is  now  used  by  some  modern  nations,  as  sup- 
plementary to  their  own  institutions,  and  as 
containing  a  collection  of  rules  consecrated 
by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  a  great 
« maritime  nation.  The  Emperor  Augustus 
first  formally  incorporated  the  Rhodian  into 
the  Roman  code,  and  the  Emperor  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  being  called  to  decide  a  maritime 
controversy,  declared  that  it  was  to  be  deter- 
mined "  according  to  the  Rhodian  laws,  by 
which  the  seas  were  governed,  as  his  prede- 
cessor Augustus  had  decreed."  This  adop- 
tion of  the  Rhodian  laws  was  confirmed  by 
Justinian  in  the  Code  and  Pandects  :  it  sur- 
vived the  invasion  of  the  western  empire  by 
the  nations  called  Barbarians  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  These  barbarians  infused  new 
life  and  vigor  into  the  nations  subdued  by 
their  heroic  valor,  and  the  efforts  of  this 
new  creation  soon  became  manifest  in  the 
institutions  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  mid- 
dle-age. Among  these,  the  little  common, 
wealth  of  Amalfi  took  the  lead  at  a  very  early 
period  in  establishing  commercial  relations 
with  the  still-surviving  eastern  empire,  and 
with  that  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  Amalfi 
was  also  illustrated  by  the  discovery,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  of  the  celebrated  MS.  of  the 
Pandects,  of  which  no  complete  copy  then 
existed  in  the  West,  although  the  Roman  law 
was  never  entirely  extinguished  in  what  has 
been  called  the  midnight  darkness  of  the  mid- 
dle age.  This  MS.  had  been  imported  in 
the  course  of  trade  by  the  Amalfitans  from 
the  Levant,  and  was  taken  by  the  Pisans  in 
the  sack  of  Amalfi  in  1137.  Pisa  itself  was 
sacked  by  the  Florentines  in  1406,  and  this 


copy  of  the  Pandects  taken  to  Florence, 
where  it  is  still  preserved  with  great  care, 
whence  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  Ffor- 
entine  Pandects.  The  knowledge  of  the 
Justinian  legislation,  which  the  people  of 
Amalfi  had  thus  acquired,  has  perhaps  given 
rise  to  the  tradition  repeated  by  Giannone, 
and  so  many  other  authors,  of  a  code  of  mar- 
itime laws  compiled  by  them,  called  the 
AmalfUan  table.  Every  trace  of  this  code 
has  been  long  since  lost,  and  it  therefore 
seems  probable  that  this  name  has  been  given 
to  the  code  of  some  other  maritime  people, 
less  famous  in  history,  but  better  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  established  such  an  in- 
stitution. The  Amalfitan  table,  if  it  ever  in 
fact  existed,  has  perished  ;  but  the  ConsttMo 
del  Mare  survives  to  attest  the  early  culti- 
vation  of  maritime  legislation  among  the  vari- 
ous communities  bordering  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  The  honor  of  making  this  fa- 
mous compilation  has  been  claimed  for  Pisa 
by  Azuni  and  other  Italian  writers.  Thw 
claim  rests  upon  the  naked  assertion  of  the 
abbate  Costantino  Gra6tan  (who  wrote  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century),  in  his 
Notes  upon  the  Life  of  Pope  Grelasius  II., 
who  states  that  the  Consulato  was  presented 
by  the  Pisans  for  confirmation  to  Pope  Greg- 
ory VII.  in  1075.  If  it  were  true  that  this 
code  was  compiled  by  the  Pisans  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eleventh  century,  it  must  have 
been  written  in  Latin  or  Italian.  How  hap- 
pens it  then  that  no  Latin  MS.  of  the  Consu- 
late exists  either  in  the  archives  of  Pisa  or 
elsewhere  ?  How  happens  it  that  the  Italian 
editions,  the  eariiest  of  which  is  that  of  Ven- 
ice, in  1544,  are  all  confessedly  translations 
from  the  original,  in  whatever  language  that 
was  written? 

The  jurists  in  e\ery  part  of  Europe  have 
been  so  constantly  in  the  habit  of  citing  the 
Consulato  from  some  one  Of  the  Italian  edi- 
tions, that  it  is  no  wonder  the  tradition  which 
attributes  it  to  an  Italian  origin  should  have 
met  with  such  universal  faith.  But  no  tradi- 
tion or  authority  can  repel  the  stubborn  fact, 
that  the  Consulato  exists  in  manuscripts  and 
in  printed  editions  in  a  language  which  is 
neither  Italian  nor  Latin,  but  a  dialect  of  the 
Romanz,  from  which  the  modem  French,  Ital- 
ian, and  Spanish  -languages  have  been  de- 
rived,  and  which  is  still  preserved  in  several 
districts  of  Southern  Europe,  and  with  the 
least  alteration  iii  the  Spanish  province  of 
Catalonia.  The  language  in  which  the  Con- 
sulato was  originally  published  points  irresis- 
tibly to  one  of  two  great  commercial  cities, 
as  being  the  place  where  this  collection  of 
laws  was  first  compiled.  These  are  Mar- 
seilles and  Barcelona.  If  the  decision  of  the 
controversy  depended  upon  superior  con\- 
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mercial  antiquity,  Marseilles  would  unques- 
tionably  carry  off  the  palm  from  her  rival  sis- 
ter. But  all  the  oldest  manuscripts  of  the 
Consulato  are  written  in  that  dialect  of  the 
Romanz  which  was  spoken  in  Catalonia  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and 
which  is  still  spoken  in  that  province  almost 
without  any  modification  of  its  original  struc- 
ture ;  whilst  the  Romanz  Provencalj  spoken 
at  Marseilles,  before  the  alterations  it  experi- 
enced under  the  rule  of  the  princess  of  the 
house  of  Anjou,  has  much  less  resemblance 
to  the  idiom  of  the  Consulato.  To  this  al- 
most decisive  circumstance  must  be  added 
the  facts,  that  the  general  opinion  of  all  those 
who  have  not  attributed  this  compilation  to  an 
Italian  origin  (a  supposition  entirely  unsup- 

g>rted  by  proofs),  concurs  in  referring  it  to 
arcelona,  where  the  first  known  editions 
were  confessedly  published ;  that  the  manu- 
script existing  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris 
(more  ancient  than  any  of  these  editions), 
was  probably  written  there  ;  and  that  no  his* 
torical  circumstance,  or  opinion  of  any  au- 
thor whatever,  points  to  Marseilles  or  Pro- 
vence as  the  place  where  the  Consulato  was 
first  promulgated,  whilst  all  the  authors  by 
whom  it  was  cited  soon  after  it  was  first 
printed  concur  in  attributing  it  to  Barcelena. 
As  to  the  time  when  this  compilation  was 
made,  it  must  have  been  previously  to  the 
year  1400,  since  there  is  no  reference  in  it 
to  the  contract  of  insurance,  although  every 
other  maritime  contract  is  distinctly  treated. 
Now  it  is  a  well-authenticated  fact,  that  the 
first  written  laws  on  the  subject  of  maritime 
insurance  in  the  south  of  Europe  appeared 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
that  the  most  ancient  of  these  laws  is  that 
published  by  the  magistrates  of  Barcelona  in 
1435,  Hstd  this  contract  been  sufficiently 
known  when  the  Consulate  was  compiled  to 
have  become  the  subject  of  legislative 
regulation,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
distinctly  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  writers  who  carry  the  antiquity 
of  this  compilation  so  far  back  as  the  time  of 
St.  Louis  appear  to  have  been  led  into  error 
by  the  fabulous  documents  annexed  to  all 
the  editions  respecting  the  adoption  of  the 
Consulato  by  different  sovereigns  and  repub- 
lics, beginning  with  Rome  in  1075.  The 
conclusion  adopted  by  M.  Pardessusy  which 
refers  its  compilation,  at  least  in  its  present 
form,  to  some  period  between  the  year  1340 
and  1400,  seems  to  be  founded  upon  grounds 
as  probable  as  can  be  attained  in  a  matter  so 
very  uncertain  as  the  formation  of  a  work 
which  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  collection 
of  maxims  and  usages  relative  to  maritime 
affairs,  rather  than  a  code  of  positive  laws 
or  ordinances.     The  Consulato^  properly  so 


called,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Or- 
donnsmces  of  Barcelona,  which  are  subjoin- 
ed,  and  by  many  considered  as  forming  parts 
of  one  entire  code  promulgated  by  the  ma- 
gistitrtes  of  that  city.  It  is  evident,  indeed, 
that  the  Consulato,  in  its  present  form,  is  not 
the  result  of  a  single  compilation  made  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  Some  of  the  chapters 
must  be  referred  to  a  compilation  anterior  in 
date  to  others,  which  appear  to  serve  as  a 
commentary  or  development  of  the  primitive 
work.  In  perusing  the  latter  part,  begin- 
ning with  chapter  ccxliii.,  we  recognize  the 
work  of  another  hand,  which  frequently  re- 
peats in  substance,  and  sometimes  in  the 
same  identical  terms,  the  provisions  of  pre- 
ceding chapters. 

If  the  Consulato  ought  not  to  be  consider- 
ed as  a  code  of  maritime  laws,  promulgated 
by  legislative  authority  in  the  kingdom   of 
Aragon,  or  even  as  a  collection  of  customs 
and  usages  reduced  to  a  written  text,  and 
published  by  order  of  the  magistrates  of  Bar- 
celona, it  may  perhaps  be  conjectured  to  form 
such  a  collection,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of 
some  maritime  tribunal,  aad  augmented  from 
lime  to  time  by  the  more  recent  judicial  de- 
cisions of  the  same  court  of  justice.     The 
name  of  Consulato  seems  to  point  to  this  ori- 
gin, that  being  the  appellation  by  which  the 
commercial  and  maritime  tribunals  in   the 
south  of  Europe  were  designated  at  this  pe- 
riod.    Whoever  was  the  author  of  the  Con- 
sulato del  Mare,  whether  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  private  or  public  anthority,  its  compilation 
must  doubtless  be  referred  to  the  same  caus- 
es which  produced  the  famous  Jugemens  or 
Rdles  (VOliron,  which  were  also  a  collection 
of  maritime  customs  or  usages  ;  and  it  may 
be  said  that  circumstances  were  even  more 
favorable  to  the  compilers  of  the  Consulato, 
since  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Valencia,  and 
other  commercial  cities  of  the  Langue  d^Oc 
already  possessed,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
a  great  body  of  maritime  legislation  under 
the   name  of  statutes  or  customs.     These 
written  codes,  besides  a  certain  aumber  of  lo- 
cal ordinances  embracing  positive  regulations, 
contained  many  general  rules  and  principles 
which  time  had  gradually  consecrated  in  the 
practice  of  Mediterranean  comm^ke.  These 
statutes  were  generally  written  in  Latin,  a 
language   which,  though  still  familiar  to  ju- 
rists, had  already  beco»ne  a  dead  language 
to  the  great  mass  of  society,  and  consequent- 
ly to  the  class  of  merchants  and  navigators. 
This  class  was  therefore  deeply  interested  in 
possessing  a  concise  manual  of  maritime  ju. 
risprudence  like  the  Consulato,  written  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  in  a  style  of  tlio  most 
perfect  simplicity,  though  its  author  or  au- 
thors  were  evidently  men  of  extensive  learn- 
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ing,  deeply  versed  in  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  law,  the  Basilics,  and  the  legislation 
of  those  cities  of  France  and  Spain  which 
carried  on  trade  and  navigation  with  the  Le- 
vant.  These  qualities  soon  acquired  for  this 
collection  a  wide-spread  reputation,  whilst  the 
general  wisdom  and  equi^  of  its  decisions 
caused  it  to  be  adopted  by  all  the  maritime 
states  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  as  supplementary  to  their  own  local 
usages,  customs,  and  ordinances.  Its  value 
in  these  respects  is  still  acknowledged,  after 
the  lapse  of  four  centuries,  by  all  the  mari- 
time  nations  of  Europe  and  America^  With 
some  of  these  nations,  its  principles  have 
been  incorporated  into  their  written  statutes 
and  ordinances ;  with  others,  they  are  adopt- 
ed as  authoritative  rules  of  judicial  decision ; 
and  with  all,  they  possess  great  weight  as  em- 
bodying  the  collected  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  most  renowned  commercial  states  of 
the  middle  ago.  This  remarkable  monu- 
ment of  maritime  jurisprudence  is  construct- 
ed of  materials  coeval  with  the  earliest  dawn 
of  European  commerce.  It  embraces  not 
only  the  elementary  rules  for  the  decision  of 
contrQversies  growing  out  of  civil  contracts 
relating  to  trade  and  navigation  in  time  of 
peace,  but  expounds  the  leading  principles 
then  recognized  as  to  the  rights  of  maritime 
war  and  neutrality.  Among  others,  it  ex- 
plicitly recognizes  the  right  of  visitation  and 
search  of  neutral  vessels  on  the  high  seas  in 
time  of  war  by  the  belligerent  cruizers;  of 
carrying  these  vessels  into  port  for  adjudica- 
tion  in  a  tribunal  of  the  belligerent  state ;  and 
prescribes  the  rules  to  be  observed  for  the 
payment  of  freight  to  the  neutral  master  on 
goods  condemned  as  prize  of  war.  It  fur- 
nishes,  therefore,  a  most  conclusive  authority 
as  to  the  so.much  contested  question,  whe- 
therfree  ships  make  free  goods,  a  rule  which, 
however  just,  equitable,  and  convenient  in  it- 
self, and  whatever  efforts  may  have  been 
made  at  different  periods  to  incorporate  it  in- 
to the  international  code  by  means  of  special 
compacts,  certainly  formed  no  part  of  the 
primitive  law  of  nations,  as  evidenced  in  the 
constant  usage  of  maritime  states,  except  so 
far  as  tM  usage  has  been  affected  by  these 
compacts. 

All  the  editions  of  the  Consulate  del  Mare 
now  extant  commence  with  a  series  of  forty- 
two  chapters  relative  to  the  election  of  the 
judge-consul  of  Valencia,  and  the  proceed, 
ings  before  that  jurisdiction.  This  series  of 
chapters  may  be  properly  considered  as  a  code 
of  procedure  or  practice  in  maritime  causes, 
drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  city  of  Valencia,  to 
which  King  Pedro  III.  had  granted  a  special 
maritime  judicature  in  1283.  This  code 
was  certainly  compiled  subsequently  to  that 


date,  as  the  grant  is  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  its  provisions.  After  these 
forty-two  chapters  follows  No.  xliii.,  being  a 
statute  made  for  the  island  of  Majorca  by 
King  Jayme  I.  (who  died  in  1275),  relative 
to  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  advocates  en- 
titled  to  plead  causes  in  the  tribunals  of  that 
island.  This  chapter  is  followed  by  another, 
numbered  xliv.,  relative  to  the  meiwurement 
of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  to  Alexan- 
dria  in  Egypt.  Then  comes  the  true  Con- 
sulato,  the  first  chapter  of  which  is  numbered 
xlvi.  The  printed  editions  contain  no  chap- 
ter xlv. ;  but  the  MS.  in  the  royal  library  at 
Paris  contains  two  chapters  on  the  measure- 
ment of  vessels,  which  exactly  supply  this 
chasm.  The  printed  editions  indicate  the 
termination  of  the  proper  Consulate  with 
chapter  ccxcvii.  in  these  terms:  Fins  aci  avem 
parlat  de  les  leys  ^  ordinaqions  de  odes  ma" 
riti/i.s  mercantivols,  &c.;  and  the  MS.  already 
referred  to,  in  the  following  equally  expres- 
sive  terms, — Finit  es  lo  litre  i  acabaty  gloria 
laor  sia  dada  a  Jesu  Christ.  Amen.  But 
the  work  is  further  continued  in  a  regular  se- 
ries of  chapters  upon  maritime  captures, 
commencing  with  No.  ccxcviii.  and  ending 
with  No.  cccxxxiv.  This  is  again  followed 
by  a  document  of  the  pretended  conffrmation 
of  the  Consulate  by  various  sovereigns  and 
commercial  republics,  and  various  local  ordi- 
nances having  no  proper  connection  with  ihe 
principal  work. 

The  Consulate  was  translated  from  the 
Catalan  into  the  Castilian  language,  and  pub- 
lishcd  at  Valencia  in  1529,  by  Francisco 
Dias  Romano.  A  second  Spanish  transla- 
tion was  made  by  Cayetano  de  Paleja,  and 
printed  at  Barcelona  in  1732,  in  one  folio 
volume.  A  third  was  published  by  the  learn- 
ed Capmany  at  Madrid  in  1791,  accompan- 
ied with  the  original  text,  forming  the  first 
volume  of  his  collection,  entitled  Codigo  de 
las  Coslumbras  Maritlmas.  The  earliest 
Italian  translation  was  that  published  at  Ve- 
nipe  in  1544  by  Pedrozano,  and  which  he 
dedicated  to  Thomas  Zamona,  then  consul  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  that  city.  The 
original  edition  of  this  translation  has  become 
very  rare,  but  it  has  been  frequently  reprint- 
ed. It  is  full  of  errors  and  obscurities,  aris- 
ing either  from  the  defects  of  the  text  from 
\^hich  the  translation  was  made,  or  from  the 
translator's  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  ori- 
ginal language.  Casaregis  has  endeavored 
to  correct  these  errors  in  his  edition,  pub- 
lished with  a  commentary  or  gloss,  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  works  of  this  author, 
printed  at  Venice,  in  four  volumes  folio. 
Three  translations  exist  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, the  first  made  from  the  Italian  version 
by  Mayssoni,  an  advocate  at  Marseilles,  and 
Digitized  by  VJVJVJV  l\^ 
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published  in  that  city  in  1576,  The  second 
was  published  by  Boucher  at  Paris  in  1808, 
Both  these  translations  are  full  of  errors,  and 
the  notes  appended  to  the  latter  work  have 
contributed  •  to  diffuse  the  most  absurd  no- 
tions respecting  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Consulato.  The  best  translation  of  this  fa- 
mous work  which  exists  in  any  language  is 
that  of  M.  Pardessus,  published  in  his  great 
collection  of  the  maritime  and  commercial 
ordinances  of  Europe.  It  contains  the  ori- 
ginal text  of  the  edition  published  in  1494  in 
folio,  at  Barcelona,  placed  opposite  to  the 
French  version  drawn  up  by  M.  Pardessus, 
from  a  literal  translation  made  by  M.  Llobet, 
a  Barcelona  merchant  established  at  Mar- 
seilles. The  editor  has  cited  under  each 
chapter  the  works  of  Clairac,  Targa,  Casare- 
gis,  Valin,  Enc^rigon,  and  other  authors,  who 
have  commented  upon  the  Consulato.  The 
chapters  of  the  Consulato  relating  to  prize 
law  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  and  published  in  a  little  work  en- 
titled Collectanea  Maritima.  The  Italian 
version  is  the  only  one  cited  by  the  English 
fcivilians,  who  appear  to  be  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  original  Catalan  editions  or 
Spanish  translations. 

The  collection  of  maritime  customs  call- 
ed  the  *  R61es  d'0]6ron,*  or  *  Jugemens  d' 
Ol6ron,'  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the 
compilers  of  the  Consulato,  by  whom  its  de- 
cisions are  frequently  copied,  sometimes  in 
the  same  identical  terms,  and  in  other  in- 
stances with  the  modifications  and  explana- 
tiona  which  experience  had  suggested.  The 
supposed  English  origin  of  the  *  R6lcs  d'016. 
ron,'  attributed  by  Selden  and  other  writers 
to  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  has  been  sufficient- 
ly refuted  by  Mr  Pardessus.  There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  respecting  their  French  ori- 
gin, but  by  whom,  or  when,  or  where  this 
very  ancient  compilation  was  made,  still  re- 
mains a  matter  of  the  greatest  imcertainty. 
Vague  tradition  indicates  the  isle  of  Oleron 
as  the  place  where  it  was  first  promulgated, 
all  the  MSS.,  both  in  France  and  England, 
bearing  the  title  of  *  Rooles  d'Oleron,'  and 
several  of  these  manuscripts,  with  all  the 
French  printed  editions,  conclude  with  this 
JinalCf  "t6moin  le  seel  de  Tisle  d'Oleron." 
But  there  is  nowhere  else  in  the  different  ar- 
ticles of  this  collection  any  mention  of  Oleron; 
the  ports  of  Bordeaux  and  La  Rochelle,  and 
the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  being 
alone  specified.  It  seems,  therefore,  cer- 
tain, that  they  are  not  the  records  of  local 
customs  peculiar  to  that  island,  but  only  re- 
ceived  there  as  a  dependency  of  the  duchy 
of  Aquitaine.  They  formed  the  common 
maritime  law  of  tliat  duchy,  as  well  as  of  Nor 


under  our  kings  of  the  Norman  line.    Oai- 
rac,  whose  work  was  published  in  1647,  at- 
tributes  their    compilation    to    E16nore  of 
Guienne,but  without  citing  a  single  historical 
authority  to  support  his  assertion  respecting  a 
fact  which  occurred  five  centuries  beforenit 
time.     Nor  is  there  anjrthing  in  the  matter 
or  style  of  the  *  R6les'  or  *  Jugemens'  to  in- 
duce us  to  attribute  their  publication  to  any 
sovereign  legislative  authority.     The  formu- 
la by  which  each  article  is  terminated,  **  tel 
est  le   Jugement,"  sufliciently  attests  that 
they  do  not  constitute  a  code  of  laws  promul- 
gated by  the  supreme  power  of  any  state,  but 
a  mere  collection  of  precedents  and  decisions 
in  maritime  cases.  The  text  of  this  compila- 
tion, most  generally  known  and,niost  frequent- 
ly cited,  both  in  France  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, is  that  published  by  Clairac  in  his  *  Us 
et  Coutumes  de  la  Mer,'  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  1647.     He  copied  this  text  from  a 
book  less  known  in  the  present  day  than  his 
own,  composed  by  Garcie  Ferranae,  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  1541  under  the  title  of 
Grand  Rouiier  de  la  Mer,     The  most  an^ 
cient  English  translation  is  also  entitled  RuU 
terqfthe  Sea,  and  was  first  published  by  W. 
Copland,   without  date  and  republished  by 
Grodolphin  in  his  View  of  the  Admiralty  Juris, 
diction.     M.  Pardessus,  who  has  bestowed 
great  pains  upon  the  critical  examination  of 
the  •  R61es  d'OI6ron,'  concludes,  as  the  result 
of  his  laborious  inquiries,  that  they  were  not 
compiled  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  that 
the  whole  collection  may  be  divided  into  four 
several  parts  of  distinct  origin.     The  Jirst 
consists  of  twenty-five  artides,  which   the 
learned  editor  calls  primitive,  because  they 
are  the  only  articles  found  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
Bodleian  and  Cottonian  libraries,  and  in  the 
Castilian  and  Flemish  versions.     The  second 
part  consists  of  two  articles  (the  23d  of  the 
edition  of  Garcie,  and  the  28d  and  24th  of 
Clairac),  which  are  not  contained  in  any  of 
the  English  MSS.,  nor  in  the  Castilian  and 
Flemish  translations.     The  third  part  con. 
sists  of  eight  articles  added  to  the  first  in  the 
collection  so  oAen  cited  by  the  English  civi- 
lians, called  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiral- 
ty ;  which  articles  are   evidently  of  English 
origin,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  time  of 
Richard   I.  or   Henry   III.     It  is  perhaps 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  English 
jurists  have  claimed   for  the. whole  collection 
an  English  origin,  and  attributed  it  to  the  reign 
of  the  first  of  these  kings  of  the  Norman  line. 
Finally  the  fourth  part,  consisting  of  twenty, 
one  articles,  which  had  never  been  published 
until  they  were  printed  by  Garcie,  in  his  Rou- 
tier  de  la  Mer.     From  the  style  of  language 
of  this  part,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have 
mandy  and  Brittany,  and  even  of  England  I  been  composed  in  the    sixteenth  century. 
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The  primitive  parts  of  the  *R6le9  d'0l6ron* 
were  probably  reduced  to  writing  in  the 
eleventh  century,  after  having  been  long 
preserved  in  oral  tradition.  Their  language, 
as  published  by  Clairac,  is  the  old  French  of 
the  time  of  Francis  I.,  the  period  when  Gar- 
cie  published  his  Rautier  de  la  Mer,  from 
which  Clairac  copied  his  text.  The  habit  of 
copyists  nK>dernizing  the  language  of  MSS. 
would  naturally  be  employed  in  the  editions 
which  were  mtended  for  practical  use  in 
France.  But  the  English  MSS.  preserve 
the  old  Norman- French,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  Gascon  expressions,  or  more  modern 
French  ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
they  contain  the  oldest  text  now  extant,  if  not 
the  true  text  of  the  original  compilation  of  the 
'R6les<l'01eron.' 

The  next  most  remarkable  collection  of 
maritime  customs  noticed  by  M.  de  Miltitz  is 
that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Ma- 
ritime Laws  of  Wisby — Hogeste  Water^Recht 
iho  Wisby,  and  which  has  been  represented 
by  the  northern  jurists  and  historians  as  the 
most  ancient  monument  of  commercial  juris- 
prudence of  the  middle  age.  The  early 
fame  of  the  emporium  whose  name  it  bears — 
the  capital  of  the  isle  of  Gothland,  and  which 
had  beconxe  in  the  twelfth  century  the  great 
mart  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  resort  of  merchants 
and  navigators  from  western  Europe,  and  even 
from  Asia — naturally  gave  rise  to  this  sup- 
position, and  swelled  into  exaggerated  impor- 
tance a  collection  which  is  certainly  not  older 
than  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which  hasevi- 
dently  been  compiled  from  the  *  R6les  d'Ole. 
ron,*  and  the  maritime  customs  of  the  Low 
Countries.  The  most  probable  conjecture  re- 
specting the  formation  of  this  collection  refers 
it  to  the  work  of  some  private  compiler,  who 
brought  together  the  various  customs  and  laws 
by  which  the  different  factories  of  foreign  mer- 
chants established  at  Wisby,  with  special  im- 
munities,  were  governed  as  a  matter  of 
privilege.  The  most  ancient  known  copy  is 
the  edition  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1505, 
very  soon  after  the  first  introduction  of  print- 
ing into  Denmark  ;  it  is  entitled  in  the  com- 
mencement,— Her  heghynt  dat  hegesfe  Wa- 
ter-Rechtf — Here  begins  the  supreme  nian- 
timc  law  :  it  terminates  with  these  words, — 
Hyr  endet  dat  Got/ilandsche  Water-Recht 
dat  de  gemeyne  Koppman  und  Schippers 
geordineret  unn  gemakt  hebhen  to  Wisln/j-^ 
Here  endelh  the  Gothland  maritime  law 
which  all  the  merchants  and  ship- masters  have 
made  and  ordained  at  Wisby.  This  collec- 
tion must  not  be  confounded  with  the  code 
called  the  Wisby  Stadt-Tag,  the  third  book 
of  which  comprises  several  provisions  respect- 
ing commerce  and  navigation,  which  \M.  Par- 
dessus  has  published  in  his  work.    This  code 


was  compiled  and  promulgated  under  the 
auspices  of  Magnus  IL,  Ring  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  who  reigned  from  1320  to  1365. 
The  Wisby  Hogests  Water-Recht  has  been 
translated  into  English,  and  published  in  the 
work  entided  A  Treatise  of  the  Dominion  of 
the  Sea,  in  tliat  called  The  Law  and  Institu- 
tions of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  Postlethwayt^s 
Dictionary  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii. 

The  commercial  legislation  of  the  renown- 
ed Hanseatic  league  has  hitherto  attracted 
much  less  attention  than  the  history  of  its  po- 
litical constitution.  Even  the  latter  was  very 
imperfectly  known  out  of  Germany  until  the 
recent  publication  of  the  continuation  of  Sarto- 
rius's  history  by  Dr.Lappenberg,and  the  work 
of  the  latter,  entitled  Urkundliche  Geschichte 
der  deutschen  Hanss,  The  history  of  the  Con- 
federation, published  in  Preach  by  Mallet,  is 
nothing  but  an  abridgement  of  fhe  two  first 
volumes  of  Sartorius,  inaccurately  translated, 
with  a  continuation  compiled  from  the  ele- 
mentary books  used  in  the  common  schools 
of  Germany.  Tlie  history  of  its  maritime 
jurisprudence  has  been  succinctly  but  clearly 
developed  by  M.  Pardessus,  in  a  preliminary 
dissertation  to  his  edition  of  the  Hanseatic 
commercial  ordinances,  published  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  his  great  work.  M.  de  Mil- 
titz has  embodied  in  his  own  work  a  rapid 
view  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  rise,  decline, 
and  fall  of  the  Confederation,  with  an  ac- 
count of  its  commercial  legislation  as  exhibit- 
ed in  the  different  ordinances  framed  in  the 
general  congress,  or  by  the  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  league,  such  as  Hamburg,  Bre- 
men, Lubeck,  &c.  The  Hanseatic  league 
rapidly  declined  and  fell,  as  soon  as  the  ori- 
ginal circumstances  which  had  given  rise  to 
its  formation  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  m- 
terests  of  so  many  different  cities,  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  in  various  lands, 
and  surrounded  by  the  dominions  of  power- 
ful neighbors,  soon  ceased  to  be  the  same, 
when  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  the 
New  World,  gave  a  new  direction  to  the 
commerce  of  Europe,  and  broke  up  the  mo- 
nopoly which  the  Hanseatic  towns  had  so 
long  enjoyed  from  their  enterprise,  skill,  and 
political  dexterity  in  avaihng  themselves  of 
the  inferior  civilization  and  improvement  of 
other  countries.  Besides,  the  league  was 
ever  deficient  in  a  supreme  federal  head  of 
sufficient  vigor  to  give  effect  to  its  common 
resolutions  agamst  refractory  members.  The 
thirty  years'  war,  which  desolated  Germany, 
and  dissolved  all  the  political  ties  which 
bound  the  empire  together,  undermined  the 
Hanseatic  Confederation,  which  was  reduced 
from  seventy-two  cities,  of  which  it  consisted 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  fourteen  in  1612. 
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During  the  troubles  of  the  thirty  years' 
war,  the  cities  of  Lubeck,  Hamburg,  and 
Bremen,  were  exclusively  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  common  concerns  of  the  league. 
These  three  cities  formed  with  each  other  a 
closer  union  in  1680  and  1641,  to  which 
Dantzic  subsequently  acceded,  and  they  vain- 
ly endeavored,  after  the  peace  of  Westpha. 
lia,  to  revive  the  federal  congress.  The  last 
meeting  of  this  assembly  was  held  in  1660, 
and  composed  only  of  deputies  from  Lubeck, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Dantzic,  Cologne,  and 
Brunswick.  From  this  time  the  original 
league  was  superseded  by  the  more  imperfect 
union  which  still  subsists  for  certain  purposes 
between  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen. — 
These  three  origmal  Hanseatic  towns  have 
preserved  their  independence  from  total 
shipwreck,  through  the  jealousy  of  the  great 
powers,  and  their  common  utility  to  all  na- 
tions as  free  ports,  where  the  commerce  of 
all  enjoys  equal  privileges. 

The  work  known  by  the  name  of  Gvidon 
de  la  Mer,  compiled  in  France  by  some  un- 
known author  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  contains  a  rich  collection  of 
principles  and  decisions  respecting  the  law 
of  insurance,  which  was  then  beginning  to 
receive  that  development  which  has  since 
converted  it  into  a  science.  The  substance 
of  this  and  other  old  French  law  works  was 
incorporated  into  the  famous  ordinances  of 
Louis  XIV.  promulgated  in  1673  and  1681, 
the  first  unaer  the  title  of  Ordonnance  du 
Commerce,  and  the  second  under  that  of  Or- 
donnance  de  la  Marine,  The  Ordonnance 
on  Commerce  is  supposed  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally compiled  by  Jacques  Savary,  an  in- 
telligent merchant,  author  of  the  Par/ait 
N^gotiantj  a  valuable  work  containing  a 
commentary  upon  the  Ordonnance.  The 
Ordonnance  de  la  Marine  is  a  code  of  still 
greater  merit,  which  embraces  the  general 
principles  of  maritime  jurisprudence  applica- 
ble to  civil  contracts,  as  well  as  captures  and 
prize.s  in  time  of  war.  It  was  soon  received 
as  authoijty  throughout  'Europe,  together 
with  the  admirable  commentary  of  Valin, 
the  study  of  which  prepared  the  mind  of 
Lord  Mansfield  to  lay  the  foundations  of  that 
vast  fabric  of  commercial  law  reared  by  him 
and  his  successors  on  the  English  bench. 
These  two  codes,  with  the  works  of  Valin 
and  Pothier,  furnished  the  principal  materials 
from  which  was  constructed  the  Code  de 
Commerce,  promulgated  in  18U7  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  as 
of  Justinian,  that  "  the  vain  titles  of  his  vic- 
tories are  crumbled  into  dust ;  but  the  name 
of  the  legislator  is  inscribed  on  a  ftur  and 
everlasting  monument."  This  code,  estab- 
lished  throughout  the   vast  extent    of  the 


French  empire  and  its  vassal  kingdoms,  ia  still 
preserved  as  law  in  France,  Belgium,  the 
Prussian  Rhine  province,  in  the  I^unkirdo. 
Venetian  kingdom  (©xcept  Venice),  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  proof  of  the  great  intrinsic  merit  of 
this  and  the  other  codes  promulgated  under 
the  auspices  of  Napoleon,  that  they  should 
still  be  retained  in  countries  where  they  were 
originally  established  as  badges  of  conquest. 
It  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  follow 
the  learned  author  of  the  work  before  us 
through  the  immense  detail  of  his  analysis 
of  the  existing  laws  and  judicial  institutions 
of  the  various  maritime  countries  of  Europe. 
This  laborious  and  difficult  task  has  been  ex- 
ecuted with  the  greatest  skill  and  success ; 
and  whoever  has  occasion  to  consult  his 
book,  will  find  in  it  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  information  on  these  subjects,  equally  use- 
ful to  the  merchant,  the  jurist,  and  the  con- 
sular agent.  We  look  forward  with  great 
interest  to  the  appearance  of  the  second  part 
of  the  work,  which  more  immediately  con- 
cerns the  practical  duties  of  the  consular  of- 
fice, and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  still  more 
general  utUity. 


Art.  VII. — Kriiische  GeschicfUe  der  Er» 
Jindung  der  Buchdruckerkuiist  durch  Jo- 
ha?in  Gutenberg  zu  Mainz,  hegleitet  mU 
einer,  vorhlnnoch  nie  angestellten,genauen 
Prufung  und  ganzlichen  Beseitigung  der 
von  Shdpjlin  und  seinen  Anhdngem  ver- 
fochtenen  Anspruche  der  Stadt  Slrasshurg, 
und  einer  neuen  Unlersuchung  der  Ans- 
pruche der  Sladt  Harlem  und  vollstandi- 
gen  Widerlegung  ihrtr  Verfechter  Junius 
Meerman,  Koning,  Dibdin,  Ouley,  und 
Ebert.  Von  J.  Wetter.  Mil  dreizehn 
grossen  Tafeln  voll  sehr  genauer  Facsimi- 
les, (Critical  History  of  the  Invention  of 
Printing  by  John  Gutenberg  at  Mayence, 
accompanied  by  (what  has  not  hitherto 
been  attempted)  a  thorough  testing  and 
perfect  disproval  of  the  Claim  of  tne  City 
of  Strasburg,  as  advanced  by  Schdpflin 
and  his  followers,  together  with  a  new  Ex- 
amination of  the  Claim  of  the  City  of 
Haerleri),  and  a  full  Refutation  of  its  de- 
fenders, Junius  Meerman,  Koning,  Dibdin, 
Otiley,  and  Ebeit.  By  J.  Wetter.  With 
thirteen  large  plates  of  very  perfect  Fac- 
similes )      Mainz,  1836.     8vo.   pp.  806. 

Whfn  wc  consider  the  important  changes 
which  the  Invention  of  Printing  has  already 
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berg,  heiress  and  sole  child  of  Claus  von  Gu- 
tenberg of  Mayence,  the  last  of  his  family. 
His  birth  must  have  taken  place  between  the 
years  1393  and  1400  ;  and  the  name  which 
he  assumed  as  the  representative  of  the  fam- 
ily of  his  maternal  grandfather  was  Johann 
Gutenberg  genannt  G^nsfleisch. 

The  intestine  feuds  between  the  patricians 
and  the  burghers,  which  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century  disturbed  May. 
ence,  and  obliged  many  of  the  patrician  fam. 
ilies  to  quit  that  city,  and  take  up  their  resi- 
dence  ia  the  neighboring  states,  appear  to 
have  occasioned  Gutenberg's  first  departure 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

In  1430  he  is  at  all  events  found  to  be  an 
alien  from  his  native  city  ;  and,  four  years 
afterwards,  we  sec  him  resident  at  Strasburg. 
From  the  old  proceedings  before  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  this  latter  city,  which  Schopflin 
.discovered  among  the  municipal  archives  in 
1745,  we  learn  that,  between  the  years  1436 
and  1438,  Gutenberg  had  communicated  to  a 
citizen  of  Strasburg,  Andreas  Dritzehn  by 
name,  the  art  of  polishing  stones ;  that  be 
afterwards  became  a  partner  with  the  above- 
named  Dritzehn  in  a  speculation  by  wh'ch 
they  hoped  to  realize  great  profits  :  and  fur- 
dier,  that,  after  the  death  of  the  said  Dritzehn, 
which  took  place  at  the  termination  of  the 
year  1438,  he,  Gutenberg,  was  summoned 
before  the  municipal  authorities  of  Strasburg 
by  the  brother  of  the  deceased  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  refused  to  admit  him 
into  the  partnership.  This  proceeding  gave 
rise  to  a  long  examination  of  witnesses ;  and 
in  their  evidence,  which,  as  we  have  already- 
noticed,  Schdpfiin  discovered  in  1745,  men- 
tion is  made,  though  in  very  ambiguous 
terms,  and  in  very  obscure  passages,  of  a 
«  Press,^'  «  Forms,''  and  «  PrirUing." 

In  spite  of  the  obscurity  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  matters  treated  in  this  document  are 
involved,  it  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as 
clearly  referring  to  the  art  of  printing  with 
moveable  letters,  and  of  establishing  the  claim 
of  Strasburg  to  be  considered  as  the  birth- 
place of  that  art.  Dr.  Wetter,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  of  opinion,  and  it  seems  to  us  very 
properly  so,  that  the  printing  in  question  was 
nothing  more  than  printing  from  solid  blocks ; 
and  that  his  readers  may  be  enabled  to  judge 
how  far  his  views  are  well  founded,  he  re- 
prints the  document  verbatim,  from  the  copy 
printed  by  Schopflin  in  his  well-known  work, 
"  VindicuB  typographiccB^  accompanying 
such  reprint  by  notes  in  support  of  his  opin- 
ion ;  and  which,  as  we  have  already  said, 

*  It  would  certainly  have  afTorded  matter  of  de- 
lieht  to  old  Aubrey  to  have  added  to  his  chapter  on    books,  the gooae.quill  was  entirely  superseded,  was 
"Name  Fatalities,"  the  fact  that  ho  who  invented   himself  called  Ooose-Fleth^  (Gonsfleisch,)  or,  as  it 
the  art  by  which,  in  the  commercial  production  of'  was  latinized  by  one  of  his  admirers,  AnticaruM. 


brought  about  in  every  quarter  of  the  politi- 
cal and  moral  worldr-'when  we  remember 
the  power  which  that  invention  must  exercise 
over  those  great  questions  which  now  inter- 
est all  classes  of  society,  questions,  the  an- 
swers to  which  are  pregnant  with  the  most 
4ilecided  influence  over  the  unveiled  destiny 
of  thousands  yet  unborn, — ^wo  cannot  but 
look  upon  the  inquiry  as  to  when  this  happy 
combination  of  human  experience  with  hu- 
man foresight  was  first  effected,  as  one  of 
considerable  interest.  That  man  whose  in< 
ventive  powers  unloirked  those  treasuries  of 
learning  which  had  been  before  sealed  up 
from  all  but  the  rich  and  the  mighty, — that 
man  whose  genius  snatched  from  misery  and 
barbarism,  the  vassal  and  the  bondsman,  and 
made  them  partakers  with  the  lords  of  the 
earth  of  the  choicest  gifls  of  wisdom  and  of 
knowledge, — that  man  deserves  indeed  to  be 
reverenced  and  held  in  remembrance  by  liis 
fellow  men.  That  man  was  John  Gutenberg 
of  Mayence,  whom  all  Grermany  now  delights 
to  honor,  and  whose  claim  to  the  proud  title 
of  Inventor  of  Printing  has  been,  we  think, 
most  clearly  and  successfully  established  by 
Dr.  Wetter,  in  the  volume  to  which  we  now 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  course  of  inquiry  which  Dr.  Wetter 
marked  out  for  himself,  on  undertaking  the 
volume  in  question,  was  to  ascertain  the  ori- 
gin  of  Printing,  not  the  origin  or  inven- 
tion of  printing  from  solid  blocks,  but 
to  disc-over  from  whom,  at  what  period,  | 
and  at  what  place,  arose  the  felicitous  idea  of 
employing  moveable  types,  of  whatever  ma- 
terial,  and  of  combining  them  so  as  to  form 
whole  pages,  and  thereby  perfect  books.  In 
this  single  idea,  indeed,  lies  the  whole  merit 
of  the  invention,  for  it  is  clear  that  all  that 
has  since  followed  has  been  but  a  working 
out  of  that  idea ;  it  being  manifest  that  the 
attempt  once  made,  and  that  successfully,  to 
print  a  single  page  with  moveable  types,  it 
would  very  soon  lead  to  the  second  thought — 
that  the  labor  of  cutting  an  indefinite  number 
of  the  same  letter  might  easily  be  avoided,  by 
making  the  first  letter  a  form  from  which  a  fit- 
ting mould  might  be  contrived,wherein  to  cast 
as  many  letters  as  circumstances  might  render 
desirable.  And  he  in  whose'  active  mind 
this  primary  idea  was  first  conceived  was 
John  Gutenberg ;  and  Mayence  was  at  once 
the  birth-place  of  the  artist  and  of  his  invalu- 
able art. 

John  Gutenberg  was  the  younger  son  of 
Frielo  Grensfleisch,*  by   Else  zum    Guten- 
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appears  to  be  founded  on  reasoning  which  it 
is  impossible  to  resist.  This  document  is 
followed  in  Dr.  Wetter's  book  by  a  chrono- 
logical abstract  of  the  facts  produced  in  evi- 
dence, which  our  limits  compel  us  to  omit, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  passages 
which  have  the  strongest  reference  to  the 
points  under  consideration.  It  appears,  then, 
from  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses, 
that  shortly  before  Christmas-day,  1438, 
Gutenberg  sent  his  servant  to  Andreas  Drit- 
zehn  and  Andreas  Heilmann,  two  of  hjs  part- 
ners, to  fetch  away  the  **farmsJ*^  And  here 
we  may  remark  at  once,  that  Dr.  Wetter 
shows  verjr  clearly  that  the  term /orm,  when 
used  in  this  process,  does  not  bear  the  mean- 
ing attached  to  it  in  the  printing  offices  of  the 
present  day,  where  it  is  used  to  express  the 
body  of  type  set  up  ready  for  the  press,  but 
means  either  engraved  blocks,  the  engravers 
of  which  were  at  that  time  called  ybmwcAnei- 
der,  form-cutters  ;  or  else,  which  seems  most 
clearly  established,  forms  for  casting  metal 
mirrors,  the  production  of  such  articles,  for 
sale  at  the  great  religious  jubilee  held  at  Aix- 
]a-Chapelle,  being  one  of  the  objects  for  which 
the  partnership  between  Gutenberg  and  his 
associates  had  been  formed.  We  next  learn 
that  on  the  27th  of  December  Andreas  Drit 
zehn  lay  sick  in  the  chamber  of  Mydehart 
Stocker;  and  that,  immediately  afler  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  the  course  of 
Christmas,  Gutenberg  said  the  **  jvcw"  must 
be  sent  for:  he  was  afraid  lest  any  body 
should  see  it,  for  that  people  wanted  to  do 
so  ;  and  that  he  sent  his  servant  Beildeck  to 
take  it  to  pieces  {do  sants  er  sinen  kneht 
harjn  su  zur  legen%  and  to  invite  Claus  Drit- 
zehn  to  a  conference  with  him  at  St.  Arba* 
gast,  where  he  resided. 

The  servant  went,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  to  Claus  Dritzehn,  with  Guten- 
berg's request,  that  he  would  not  show  the 
press  which  he  had  in  his  possession  to  any  one, 
but  go  to  the  press  and  open  the  two  screws 
whereby  the  pieces  would  fall  from  one  ano- 
ther, and  that  he  should  lay  the  pieces  either 
in  <Ae  press  or  upon  it,  so  that  no  one  might 
remark  what  it  was.  At  the  same  time  An- 
ton  Heilmann,  it  appears,  sent  to  Conrad  Sah- 
spach,  who  had  made  the  press  and  knew  all 
about  the  matter,  to  take  the  pieces  from  the 
press,  and  to  separate  them  from  one  ano- 
ther, so  that  no  one  might  know  what  it  was. 

This  chronological  statement  is  immedi- 
ately  followed  by  a  series  of  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  all  those  bibliographers  who 
have  made  the  Strasburg  process  the  subject 
of  their  consideration.  Dr.  Wetter  detailing 
their  views  in  their  own  language,  while  he 
keeps  up  a  running  iire  of  commentary  upon 
their  statements  and  opinions,  in  the  shrewd 
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notes  by  which  the  extracts  are  accotnpanted* 
Schdpflin,  as  the  first  who  printed  the  trial  ia 
question,  leads  the  way ;  and  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  as  to  tlie  manner  in  which  the 
expressions  used  in  the  document  in  question 
have  been  strained,  by  the  supporters  of  the 
claims  of  Strasburg,  to  imply  what  they  by  no 
means  express,  when  Schopflin  in  his  com- 
ments upon  it,  speaks  of  Gutenberg  sending 
his  servant  Beildeck  to  Claus  Dritzehn,  with 
a  request  that  he  would  take  the  ionr  pages  (?) 
(pagina)  out  of  the  pr^, — the  word  page 
never  once  occurring,  the  term  used  by  dl 
the  parties  who  speak  upon  the  point  being 
invariably  ^*  «<t«dS:e,"  pieces.  Again,  Schdp. 
flin  says  that  Dritzehn  was  not  to  show  the 
press  to  any  oue,  but  without  delay  to  open 
the  liule  screws,  by  which  the  columns  were 
held  together,  whereby  the  Utters  would  fall 
from  one  another,  and  the  matter  thereby  re- 
main concealed.  Who  would  believe  after 
this  that  the  original  says  nothing  about  col- 
umns or  letters,  but  merely  that  Dritzehn  was 
to  open  the  screws  {wirhelin)  of  the  press, 
whereby  the  pieces  \stucke)  would  fall  from 
one  another, — that  he  should  then  lay  those 
pieces  in  or  upon  the  press,  so  that  nobody 
might  see  or  make  out  their  use.* 

Having  resolved  in  his  own  mind  to  gratify 
his  long  cherished  prejudices,  and  award  to 
Strasburg  the  honor  of  being  the  birth-place 
of  printing,  Schopflin  readily  saw  in  the  ob- 
scure and  doubtful  terms  used  in  this  judicial 
document  a  clear  and  satisfactory  detail  of 
the  origin,  nay  more,  of  the  whole  process  of 
printing  by  means  of  moveable  types ;  and, 
as  he  jumped  thus  readily  to  his  conclusions, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  careful  and 
minute  investigation  of  the  evidence  adduced 
upon  this  trial  satisfied  Schdpflin  that  Guten- 
bei^  practised  this  art  at  Strasburg,  not  in- 
deed with  his  own  hands,  but  that  he  was  the 
inventor  and  director  of  the  work.  Why 
Gutenberg  should  not  have  practised  it  with 
his  own  hands  at  Strasburg,  seeing  how  ac 
tively  he  busied  himself  in  that  way,  some 
few  years  aflerwards  at  Mayence,  Schdpflin 
never  thought  to  inquire.  Had  he  entered 
into  a  further  investigation  of  this  part  of  the 
case,  he  n^ht  have  been  staggered  by  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion why  Gutenberg,  who  at  Mayence  had 
all  his  attendants  sworn  to  secresy,  should  at 
Strasburg,  instead  of  having  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  his  wondrous  invention  carried  on  un- 
der his  own  eye,  and  having  the  requisite 


«  «*  Clans  Dritzehn  solto  gon  aber  die  prenen 
and  die  mit  den  zwf  ijen  wirbelin  nflTdnn,  so^fielent 
die  stucke  von  ein&nder.  Diesclben  ftnoke  Rollta 
er  dann  in  die  preese  oder  nff  die  presse  legen,  bo 
knote  dam&ch  nieman  geseben,  noch  ut  gemerk* 
en."— LorrenU  Beldeok'i  Evidanoe,  Wttiw,  p.  61. ' 
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mifchraery  and  materials  for  h  in  his  own 
possession,  have  entrusted,  all  these  to  the 
charge  of  the  neediest  of  his  associates.  One 
passage,  however,  of  SchSpflin's  book  will 
serve  to  show  how  imperfect  was  his  know- 
ledge, or  how  confu^  were  his  ideas,  rela- 
tive to  the  subject  upon  which  he  was  treat- 
ing. Instead  of  seeing  that  the  first  step  to 
Gutenberg's  invention  was  his  actually  ap- 
plying the  art  of  printing  from  wooden  blocks 
to  the  production  of  books,  he  says  in  his 
•*  Vindicict,"  page  11,  "Gutenberg  discov- 
ered and  practised  the  art  of  printing  with 
carved  letters  at  Strasburg  before  SchSffer 
invented  matrices,  or  Co«ter  block  books, — 
arUeqaam  matrices  invenerat  Schoefferus  el 
lobelias  Costerus" 

Our  limits  will  not,  of  course,  admit  of  our 
entering  into  an  examination  of  the  various 
opinions  which  this  process  against  Gutenberg 
has  drawn  from  those  who  have  made  it  the 
subject  of  their  remarks.  We  must,  there- 
fore, content  ourselves  with  contending  for 
that  interpretation  of  the  evidence,  which 
common  sense  points  out  as  the  mo^t  obvious, 
k>oking  at  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
words,  and  which  is  also  that  most  satisfac- 
torily borne  out  by  subsequent  events.  In 
fact,  the  whole  claim  of  the  city  of  Strasburg 
to  be  considered  the  birth-place  of  typogra- 
phy, like  that  of  Haerlem  (of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter)  is  founded  upon  the  error  of 
confounding  the  production  of  books  by 
means  of  solid  blocks  with  the  invention  of 
printing  properly  so  called. 

Gutenberg  undoubtedly  made  this  first  step 
towards  his  great  discovery  at  Strasburg.  At 
Strasburg,, too,  the  first  printrag  press  ever 
constructed  was  made  under  his  directions, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  oflT  impressions  from 
the  blocks,  which  process  had  previously  been 
effected  by  means  of  a  rubber^  a  mode  of 
operation  which  not  only  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  print  upon  both  sides  of  the  paper,  but 
gave  a  polish  to  the  side  to  which  the  rubber 
was  applied.  Gutenberg's  application  of  the 
press,  a  modification  probably  of  the  v^ine 
press,  or  some  other  press  in  general  domes- 
tic use,  not  only  prevented  the  waste  of  pa- 
per, which  the  rubber  occasioned  by  render- 
mg  one  side  of  each  leaf  of  no  avail  for  the 
purposes  of  printing;  but  furthermore,  as  it 
appears  from  the  evidence  itself,  it  enabled 
Gutenberg  to  produce  a  greater  number  of 
impressions  in  a  given  time,  by  printing  from 
four  blocks  at  once. 

Such,  it  is  evident,  was  the  full  extent  of 
Gutenberg's  discovery  at  Strasbui^.  Had 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  to  any  degree  of 
perfection  the  art  of  printing  from  moveable 
types  at  Strasburg  in  1438,  we  should  hardly 
nnd  him  at  Mayence,  in  1450,  retrograde  to 


the  printing  them  from  solid  blocks.  Had 
he  withdrawn  from  a  partnership  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  to  account  an  inven- 
tion  of  such  importance,  and  which  promised 
to  realize  such  extensive  profits,  is  it  probable 
that  all  his  co-partners,  who  were  inhabitants 
of  Strasburg,  would  have  agreed,  with  one 
consent,  to  drop  all  further  proceedings  in 
the  business  ?  Had  he  succeeded  so  far  as 
the  advocates  of  the  Strasburg  claims  would 
have  us  believe  him  to  have  done,  the  silence 
upon  this  point  observed  by  the  earliest 
printers  of  that  city  would  indeed  be  remark- 
able. When  Gutenberg  himself,  at  the  end 
of  the  Catholicon  of  1460,  proclaimed  May- 
ence to  be  the  seat  of  the  inventk>n,  what 
was  there  to  prevent  Mentel  and  Eggestein, 
the  earliest  Strasburg  printers,  from  contra- 
dicting that  assertion  if  it  were  not  founded 
in  fact ;  and,  while  they  at  once  acknowledged 
Gutenberg  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  art,  from 
claiming  for  their  native  city  the  honor  of 
being  its  birth-place?  But  no;  in  1467 
Peter  Schdffer  published  the  "  Constitutiones'* 
of  Pope  Clement  the  Fifth ;  and  at  the  end 
he  also  specified  Mayence  as  the  place  at 
which  the  art,  by  which  that  book  had  been 
produced,  was  invented.  Eggestein  actually 
reprinted  this  book  at  Strasburg  in  1471,  and, 
though  he  spoke  of  himself  as  berog  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  related  to  printing,  he 
never  contradicted  this  statement  made  by 
Schdffer.  In  the  year  1468  again  Sclidffer 
published  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  and  again 
mentioned  Mayence  as  the  seat  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  expressly  declared  that  the  two 
Johns  (Gutenberg  and  Fust)  were  the  in- 
ventors of  the  art.  Eggestein,  who  reprinted 
this  book  in  1472,  observed  absolute  silence 
on  the  subject  of  the  invention ;  and  do^ 
not  contradict  Schdffer's  statement,  but  is 
content  to  describe  himself  again  as  *•  artis 
impressorice  peritissimum,*^  One  word  more, 
and  we  will  quit  this  portion  of  our  subject. 
As  the  children  say, — If  Peter  Piper  picked 
a  peck  of  pepper,  where  is  the  peck  of  pepper 
Peter  Piper  picked  ?  So  say  we, — If  John 
Gutenberg  printed  books  at  Strasburg,  where 
are  the  books  printed  at  Strasburg  which 
John  Gutenberg  did  so  print? 

Turn  we  now  to  an  examination  of  the 
claims  which  have  been  put  forth  from  time 
to  time  by  the  learned  in  behalf  of  the  city 
of  Mayence,  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  the 
birth-place  of  Gutenberg,  but  also  as  the 
scene  of  his  great  and  important  invention ; 
and  we  shall  be  struck,  at  the  first  glance,  wilh 
the  extraordinary  dissimilitude  which  exists  be- 
tween the  evidence  adduce!  in  behalf  of  the 
rival  cities.  In  the  case  of  Strasburg,  all  is 
obscure,  all  is  ambiguous,  and  only  to  be  ar- 
rived at  by  the  deduction  of  inferences,  which 
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the  prembes  by  no  means  warraDt ;  in  behalf 
of  Mayence,  on  the  olher  hand,  we  have 
evidence,  clear,  unmystified,  undeniable,  and 
conclusive.  We  have  the  evidence  of  the 
inventor  Gutenberg  himself;  we  have  the 
evidence  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  what, 
in  matters  of  this  nature,  must  always  exer- 
cise considerable  influence  upon  the  decision 
of  such  claims,  we  find  the  opii^ion  of  the 
wdrld  in  general  favorable  to  those  put  for- 
ward in  behalf  of  Gutenberg's  native  city. 

After  the  termination  of  the  process  which 
the  brother  of  Andreas  Dritzehn  had  insti- 
tuted against  Gutenberg,  we  have  no  evidence 
as  to  the  pursuits  of  the  latter  for  a  few  fol- 
lowing years ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
remained  at  Strasburg,  awaiting  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  to  which  the  partnership 
was  limited,  which  was  the  year  1443,  since 
he  is  found  in  that  city  for  the  last  time  in 
1444,  previously  to  which  he  had  been  obliged 
to  obtain  certain  loans,  a  tolerably  conclusive 
proof  that  the  speculation,  in  which  he  and 
his  pawners  were  engaged,  had  not  fulfilled 
their  expectations.  It  is  most  probable  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1444,  he  returned 
to  Mayence,  where  his  uncle,  Henne  Grens- 
fleisch  the  elder,  had,  on  the  28th  of  October 
in  the  preceding  year,  already  rented  from 
Ort  zum  Jungen  the  court  called  zum  Jungen 
at  Mayence,  near  the  ancient  church  of  the 
Franciscans,  the  same  house  in  which  Guten- 
berg exercised  his  profession  as  a  printer, 
and  which  has  consequently  ever  since  re- 
tained  the  name  of  the  Printing  House.  We 
bear  nothing  further  of  him  now  until  the  6th 
of  October,  1448,  on  which  day  he  borrowed 
150  florins,  through  the  mtercession  of  his 
relative,  Arnold  Gelthuss,  from  Rynhard 
Bromser  and  Henchin  Rodenstein,  and  for 
which  he  mortgaged  the  rents  of  several 
houses  belongiug  to  him  at  Mayence. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  that  Gutenberjg  con- 
tinued to  contract  debts  with  the  view  of 
bringing  his  invention  to  perfection,  without 
however  succeeding  in  doing  so.  The  at- 
tempt to  apply  the  printing  from  blocks  to 
the  production  of  books,  which  he  had  com- 
menced  at  Strasburg,  he  continued  at  May. 
ence ;  and  it  is  evident  from  a  passage  of 
Bergellanus* — 


*  Arnold  Bergellanus,  who  published  at  Mayence, 
in  1541,  a  Latin  poem  in  praise  of  printing,  Encomion 
Chaleographise,  and  who,  according  to  his  account, 
had  been  for  fifteen  years  a  corrector  of  the  press  in 
a  printing  establishment  at  Mayenc&  declares,  in  the 
dMication  of  his  work  to  the  archbishop  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  that,  in  some  historical  work  of  Trithe- 
mius'Sj  (certainly  not  the  Annals,  which  were  only 
print(^  in  1690,)  n6  had  found  an  eulopum  upon  print- 
ing and  upon  its  invention,  which  invention  Trithemius 
attributed  to  Ghitonberg,  as  the  first  inventor,  and  to 
his  assitftanta,  Fust  and  Schofier*    This  account  he 
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"  Cumque  iUi  starent  c^lata  toreumala  magno 
Et  labor  angustas  atteniiebat  opes," — 

that  about  the  year  1 450  he  had  already  pre*, 
pared  a  number  of  engraved  blocks,  when, 
finding  himself  prevented  by  want  of  means 
from  bringing  his  invention  to  perfection,  he 
was  about  to  renounce  all  further  thought 
upon  the  subject,  when  he  was  enabled  by 
the  advice  and  pecuniary  assistance  of  John 
Fust,  a  citizen  of  Mayence,  to  carry  his  long, 
cherished  idea  into  eflfect.  Of  this  we  have 
the  evidence  not  only  of  Bergellanus,  but 
also  of  Trithemius,  abbot  of  Spanheim,  a 
witness  whose  testimony  few,  we  should  think, 
would  venture  to  impugn,  when  they  consider 
that  the  account  of  the  origin  of  printing, 
which  he  relates  in  his  Annals  of  the  Monas- 
tery of  Hirschau,  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  Peter  Schdffer,  the 
son-in-law  of  Fust,  some  thirty  years  before, 
— **  sictUi  ante  xxx  ferme  annaa,  ex  ore  Petri 
OpiUonis  de  Cremsheim^  dots  Moguntiiu^  qui 
gener  erat  primi  artis  itwentoris^  audivi*** 

Gutenberg's  partnership  with  Fust  was 
concluded  on  the  22d  of  August,  1450,  when 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  them, 
by  which  it  Was  stipulated  that  Fust  should 
advance  to  Gutenberg  800  florins,  and  re. 
ceive  six  per  cent,  interest  for  the  same. 
With  this  sum  Gutenbei^  was  to  make  and 
prepare  the  necessary  tools,  machinery,  &c., 
which  tools,  &c.  were  to  be  made  over  to 
Fust  as  a  collateral  security  for  the  money 
so  advanced.  Fust  was  further  bound  to 
give  Gutenberg  yearly  the  sum  of  800  florins 
for  expenses,  and  was  also  to  pay  for  wages, 
house  rent,  parchment,  paper,  ink,  &c. 
Moreover,  if  they  disagreed,  Gutenberg  was 
to  return  to  Fust  the  800  florins  which  had 
been  advanced  by  him,  and  to  receive  the 
tools,  &c.,  free  from  the  mortgage.  And  it 
was  further  agreed,  that  all  moneys,  not  ex- 
pended  on  the  necessary  tools  and  machinery, 
(for  the  preparation  of  which  the  800  florins 
before  named  were  especially  intended,)  but 
on  the  direct  production  of  books,  (such  as 
workmen's  wages,  parchment,  paper,  ink, 
&c.,)  should  be  considered  as  applied  at  the 
mutual  risk  and  for  the  mutual  advantage  of 
the  two  contracting  parties. 


adds,  had  been  confirmed  by  certain  old  citizens  of 
Mayence,  with  whom  he  had  conversed ;  and  he  had 
also  seen  some  of  the  materials,  and  these  were  very 
old  indeed,  which  had  been  used  by  the  first  practisers 
of  the  art. 

*  Since  Trithemius  completed  his  Annals  of  the 
Monastery  of  Hirschau,  about  the  year  1514,  Schoffer 
must  have  communicated  this  information  to  hihi 
about  the  1494,  a  feet  which  renders  Triibemius's  ac- 
count of  the  greatest  possibte  historical  value.  The 
MS.  of  these  Annals  was  first  recovered  from  the  dust 
of  a  library  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  printed  at  St.  Gallon,  in  the  year  1690. 
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Such  was  the  agreement  entered  into  by 
Gutenberg  and  Fust,  as  recorded  in  the  in- 
•trument  drawn  up  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1455,  by  the  notary  Helmasperger ;  and  we 
learn  from  the  account  of  the  origin  of  print- 
ing, drawn  up  from  the  papers  of  the  Fust 
femily,  by  John  Frederick  Faust,*  that  the 
earliest  works  produced  under  this  partner- 
ship were  several  books  printed  from  blocks ; 
the  first  being  merely  tables  of  the  alphabet, 
which  were  printed  off  by  means  of  small 
presses,  after  many  attempts  had  been  made 
to  produce  an  ink  adapted  to  the  work. 
These  tables  were  followed  by  the  Donatus, 
and,  according  to  Trithemius,  by  the  Vocabu- 
lary, which  he  calls  "  Catholicon."  As  we  have 
before  observed,  previously  to  his  being  joined 
by  Fust,  Gutenberg  had  already  prepared 
a  great  number  of  such  engraved  blocks. 
Nor  does  the  account  given  by  J.  F.  Faust 
render  it  altogether  impossible  that,  at  the 
time  of  his  admitting  Fust  bto  the  partner- 
ship, he  had  already  practised  for  some  time 
with  success  his  block  printing,  and  was  then 
engaged  in  plans  for  bringing  into  ^operation 
his  grand  scheme  of  printing  with  moveable 
types ;  and  that  Fust,  aware  of  the  honor  and 
profit  which  must  result  from  the  discovery, 
to  all  who  might  be  partakers  in  it,  readily 
consented  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  bringing  out  of  that  great  work, — the 
Bible  undoubtedly, — which  Gutenberg  was 
anxious  to  produce  by  his  newly  discovered 
i^rt.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  prepared  to  apply  the  art  of 
printing  from  wooden  blocks  to  so  important 
a  purpose  as  the  printing  of  a  vocabulary. 
The  objection  which  has  been  urged  by  some 
writers,  that  block  printing  could  never  have 
been  rendered  available  to  the  production  of 
any  work  of  considerable  extent,  is  contra, 
dieted  by  the  teiitimony  of  Doctor  Paul,  of 
P/ague,  who,  in  a  Latin  MS.  preserved  iu 
the  university  of  Cracow,  and  which  bears 
the  date  of  1449,  describes  a  bookmaker  as 
an  artist  who  engraves  lines,  figures,  <S^c. 
upon  blocks,  which  he  then  transfers  to  pa- 
per ;  and  adds,  that  ic  his  time  copies  of  the 
Bible  had  been  so  produced  at  Bamberg  in 
the  space  of  four  weeks.  *<  Et  tempore  n)ei 
Bambei^  quidam  sculpsit  Bibliam  sttper 
lamellaSf  et  in  quatuor  septimanis  totam  Bib- 
liam in  pergamento  suhtili  prsesignavit  sculp- 
turam." 

But,  though  practicable,  the  printing  of  a 
work  of  considerable  extent  from  wooden 


*  Johann  Friedrich  Faust,  of  Aschaffenburg,  a  son 
of  the  judge  of  the  Impenal  Court  and  Council  of 
Frankfort,  who  died  in  1619,  drew  up  a  History  of 
Printintc  from  the  family  papers  of  the  Fausts  of 
AschafTeuburg,  the  descendants  of  the  Fusts  of  May- 
ence,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Ufifenbach  collection 
of  MSS.,  now  in  the  public  library  at  Frankfort. 


blocks  must  obviously  be  one  entailing  extra- 
ordinary labor  upon  the  projectors,  in  the  en- 
graving of  the  infinite  number  of  blocks, 
which  the  work  required ;  and  none  of 
which  were  of  course  available  for  any  oth* 
er  purpose  than  that  for  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally designed.  Gutenberg,  having  well 
considered  this  difficulty,  and  having  seen 
how  much  more  advantageous  it  would  be  to 
employ  single  and  separable  letters  instead  of 
engraved  columns  or  pages,  had  the  blocks, 
which  he  had  engraved  for  the  Donatus, 
sawn  asunder,  separated  the  diflTerent  letters 
of  which  they  consisted,  and  began  to  com- 
pose works  with  these  letters,  supplying  any 
of  which  he  ran  short  by  new  ones  expressly 
cut  for  the  purpose.  Such  is  the  account 
given  by  J.  F.  Faust,  and  it  certainly  pre- 
sents us  with  the  most  natural  origin  which 
ccm  be  ascribed  to  the  invention  of  moveable 
types.  Of  the  practicability  of  printing  with 
letters  so  constructed  we  are  furnished  with 
ample  proof.  Gassau,  in  his  **Annales 
Augsburgenses,"  speaks  of  the  first  letters 
being  made  of  wood ;  and  in  the  Colophon 
to  the  <<  Expositio  Georgii  super  summulis 
Magistri  Hispani,"  printed  at  Lyons  in  1448, 
they  are  again  mentioned. 

**Sic   prima   in   buxo   concisa   elementa 
premendi." 

These  authors,  it  may  be  said,  only  con- 
firm Faust,  and  do  not  attest  the  practica* 
bility.  Dr.  Wetter  himself,  however,  has 
done  this  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  by 
having  a  sufficient  number  of  letters  of  the 
size  of  the  type  of  the  forty-two  line  Bible 
engraved  on  pear-tree  wood,  from  which  he 
has  had  a  column  printed  and  inserted  in  the 
appendix  to  his  work.  The  types  used  for 
this  purpose  he  has  deposited  in -the  public 
library  at  Mayence. 

That  Gutenberg  conceived  the  idea  of  se- 
parating his  engraved  blocks  into  single  let- 
ters in  the  course  of  the  year  1450,  is  ren- 
dered exceedingly  probable,  as  the  two  leaves 
of  the  "  Donatus,"  which  Bod  man  found 
forming  the  cover  of  an  old  account  book, 
belonged  to  an  edition  of  that  work  printed, 
in  all  probability,  in  the  course  of  that  year, 
or  in  the  beginning  of  1451 ;  and  the  type 
of  this  '*  Donatus"  has  been  pronounced  by 
those  learned  bibliographers,  Fischer  and 
Van  Praet,  to  be  of  wood ;  and  is  proved 
moreover  to  be  a  moveable  type,  in  the  first 
place  by  the  inequality  in  the  size  of  the 
several  letters  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  in  the  next,  by  some  of  them 
being  reversed ;  as  for  instance,  in  the  word 
disceryd.  There  are  oiher  grounds,  too,  for 
supposing  that  this  great  and  important  dis- 
covery  took  place  at  the  time  we  have  alrea- 
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dy  stated  ;  but  we  must  refer  such  of  our 
readers  as  desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
them  to  Dr.  Welter's  volume,  while  we  pro- 
ceed  to  detail  the  further  progress  of  the  art ; 
and  we  find  this  recordea  in  a  very  consist- 
ent  statement  made  by  Trithemius,  who,  be 
it  remembered,  received  his  account  of  the 
discovery  and  its  progress  from  the  mouth  of 
Peter  Schoffer.  "  These  inventions,"  says 
Trithemius,  "  were  followed  by  another  still 
more  ingenious ;  they  (Gutenberg  and  Fust) 
found  out  a  way  and  manner  of  casting  the 
forms  of  all  the  letters  of  the  Latin  alphabet, 
which  forms  they  called  matrices,  and  from 
which  they  cast  letters  of  tin  or  brass,  suffi- 
cient for  every  printing,  which  they  had  for- 
merly engraved  by  hand."  Nothing,  we 
think,  can  be  clearer  than  this  statement ; 
yet  some  writers,  not  content  that  the  first 
idea  of  casting  letters  should  have  been  car- 
ried into  efiect  in  this  simple  and  obvious 
manner,  have  sought  to  prove,  that  the  ear- 
liest process  was  the  engraving  tho  letters  in 
steel,  which  letters  then  formed  stamps  from 
which  copper  matrices  were  struck.  This 
opinion,  is,  however,  by  no  means  tenable  ; 
when  a  simple  process  would  bring  about  the 
desired  result — a  process,  too,  with  which 
Gutenberg  must  have  been  acquainted,  from 
its  resemblance  to  that  employed  in  casting 
metal  mirrors — (the  production  of  such  mir- 
rors being  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
speculation  in  which  he  had  engaged  at  Stras- 
burgin  conjunction  with  Dritzehn,  Heilmann, 
&c.) — it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would 
reject  it  at  the  outset  of  his  invention,  for  the 
sake  of  effecting  the  same  object  by  a  very  la- 
borious and  expensive  mode  of  proceeding. 
And  nothing  can  prove  more  clearly  that  Gu- 
tenberg did  discover  a  method  of  casting  types, 
certainly  imperfect,  but  still  answering  the  end 
in  view,  than  the  fact  that  Triteemius,  when  he 
reverts  to  the  subject  of  type-founding,  ex- 
pressly  declares  that  Schdffer  discovered  a 
much  easier  tMlhod  of  casting  the  letters. 

The  date  of  Schdffer's  improvement  can- 
not  be  determined.  But  that  he  had  not 
made  it  known  in  the  year  1452  or  1453, 
when  Gutenberg  commenced  the  printing  of 
the  Bible,  Is  rendered  certain,  not  only  by  the 
fact  of  that  work  being  printed  from  type  cast 
in  the  manner  which  Gutenberg  had  origin- 
ally practised,  but  by  an  inspection  of  the  let- 
ters used  by  Albrecht  Pfister  at  Bamberg. 
Those  employed  by  him  in  "  Boner's  Fabel- 
buch,"  printed  in  1461,  in  "  Die  Vier  Histo- 
rien,"  printed  in  146:2,  and  in  the  thirty-six 
line  Bible,  which  he  produced  some  few  years 
earlier,  were  evidently  cast  in  the  faulty  and 
.imperfect  leaden  matrices,  which  is  proved  by 
the  irregularity  of  their  edges  and  corners. 
Pfister,  who  had  commenced  printing  at 


Bambei;g  several  years  before  the  taking  of 
Mayence,  an  event  which  occurred  in  1462, 
and  was  the  means  of  spreading  abroad  the 
newly.discovered  art,  and  had  obviously  left 
the  latter  city,  and  the  workshop  of  Guten. 
berg  and  Fust  in  consequence  of  their  sepa- 
ration, \?hich  took  place  in  1455, — Pfist^,  it  < 
is  very  evident,  knew  nothing  of  Schdfier's 
method  of  casting  letters  by  means  of  copper 
matrices, — a  fact  which  he  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of^  had  Schofier  in  1458  al. 
ready  brought  his  plan  into  operation. 

In  the  year  1455,  a  difierence  between  the 
partners,  the  possibility  of  which  had  been 
provided  against  in  their  deed  of  agreement, 
arose  out  of  certain  claims  advanced  by  Fust 
in  consideration  of  two  advances,  each 
amounting  to  eight  hundred  florins,  made  by 
him  to  Gutenberg,  which  claims,  being  re- 
sisted  by  the  latter,  became  the  subject  of  le- 
gal proceedings,  and  eventually  led  to  the 
separation  of  the  parties.  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  what  motives  induced  Fust  to  institute 
these  proceedings  against  his  associate ;  pro- 
cecdings,  however,  which  ended  in  Fust  and 
Schdffer  becoming  possessed  of  all  the  tools, 
machinery,  and  materials,  employed  by  Gu- 
tenberg and  Fust  in  their  printing  establish- 
ment, — in  Gutenberg's  endeavoring  to  estab. 
lish  himself  once  more  at  Strasbui^.  and  up- 
on this  failing,  in  his  returning  to  Mayence, 
and  erecting  another  printing-office  with  the 
funds  provided  by  Dr.  Humery. 

Though  Gutenberg  failed  in  his  endeavors 
to  form  fresh  connections  at  Strasburs,  which 
evidently  was  the  case,  as  we  find  him,  with 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  Humery,  recommenc 
ing  printing  at  Mayence,  where  in  1460,  he 
completed  the  Catholicon  of  John  de  Jaiiua, 
an  extensive  work,  which  probably  occcupied 
him  for  three  years ;  the  fact  of  his  having 
made  such  an  attempt  may,  in  some  degree, 
have  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  his  having 
invented  printing  in  that  city.  It  is  also 
probable  that,  af\er  the  separation,  some 
of  the  workmen  who  had  assisted  Gutenberg 
retired  to  Strasburg ;  for  Trithemius,  upon 
the  authority  of  Schdfier,  expressly  asserts 
that  the  art  was  first  promulgated  in  Stras- 
burg, and  that  moreover  by  some  of  those 
who  had  assisted  the  inventors.  Albert 
Pfister  too,  as  we  have  already  seen,  migrat- 
ed to  Bamberg  at  this  period.  Fust  aiid 
Schoffer,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  at 
Mayence,  where  they  established  a  prindng- 
office  of  their  own,  from  which  they  shortly 
afterwards  produced  those  works  which  have 
been  looked  upon  until  the  present  day  as 
master-pieces  of  typography.* 


*One  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  modem 
typography  whicl^we  have  ever  seen,  is  an  edition 
of  the  "  New  Testament,**  printed  in  letters  of  gold, 
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It  is  not  neceosary  for  us  to  proceed  fur- 
ther with  this  sketch  of  the  origio  and  early 
progress  of  the  Art  of  Printing.  Dr.  Wet- 
ter has,  in  our  opinion,  clearly  established 
its  origin  at  Mayence,  and  annihilated  forev- 
er the  claims  of  Strasburg  and  Uaerlem  to  be 
considered  as  the  scene  of  its  invention. 
The  assertion  that  the  claims  of  Haerlem 
must  be  silenced  for  ever,  after  Dr.  Wetter's 
examination  of  them,  may  astonish  many  of 
our  readei-s  who  have  seen  how  strenuously 
they  have  been  supported  in  the  writings  of 
English  bibUographers.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  is  as  we  have  stated.  These  claims,  in- 
deed, were  never  put  forth  until  they  were 
advanced  by  Van  Zuyren  in  his  "  Latin  Di- 
alogue  upon  the  first  invention  of  Printing," 
written  by  him  between  the  years  1550  and 
1560,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  some 
few  of  the  introductory  leaves,  has  been  lost. 
Van  Zuyren  was  followed  by  Theodor 
Volckhard  Coornhert,  a  printer  at  Haerlem, 
who,  in  1561,  published  a  Dutch  translation 
of  Cicero  De  Officiis ;  and,  in  the  dedication 
of  his  work  to  the  town  council  of  Haerlem, 
claimed  the  honor  of  the  invention  for  that 
city,  asserting  that  the  art  had  been  commu- 
nicated  to  Mayence  by  the  treachery  of  a 
servant.  Coornhert  again  was  followed  by 
Gruicciardini,  and  he  again  by  the  physician 
Hadrian  Junius,  who  in  his  **  BcUavia^^^ 
written  before  1575,  and  printed  at  Leyden 
in  1588,  relates  the  account  given  by  Cor- 
nelis,  the  old  bookbinder  at  Haerlem,  of  the 
pretended  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  by 
his  master.  La  wrens  Janssoon.  Junius  may 
be  styled  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  of  the 
men  of  Haerlem,  and  his  history  would  be 
very  satisfactory  if  it  were  only  true.  It 
wants,  however,  as  our  author  shows  very 
clearly,  this  desirable  quality,  which  is  the 
greater  pity,  seeing,  as  Latnbinet  says,  how 
nicely  the  whole  story  is  arranged  :  "  Junius 
montrc  quelques  principes  dans  son  roman. 
On  y  remarque  la  regie  des  trois  unites, 
comme  dans  les  drames ;  unit6  d'action,  de 
temps,  et  de  lieu.  L'art  typographique  s'ex- 
ecute  k  Haerlem  dans  les  24  heures." 

Dr.  Wetter  shows,  however,  that  the  Law- 
rens  Janssoon  who  is  the  individual  for 
whom  the  advocates  of  Haerlem  claim  the 
honor  of  invention,  could  not  have  been  in 
existence  before  1440,  but  must  indeed  have 
been  contemporary  with  Andriessohn,  who 
was  in  fact,  the  first  Haerlem  printer,  and 
who  erected  his  printing  establishment  in  that 
city,  in  the  year  1482.  Then  showing  that 
this  Lawrens  Janssoon,  the  man  who,  ac- 


and  enamr lied,  by  De  la  Rue  &  Co.,  which  we  be- 
lieve is  on  the  eve  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Richter 
&Co. 


cording  to  the  confused  traditions  of  old  peo- 
ple, erected  at  Haerlem  the  first  printing 
press  ever  erected  in  the  world,  had  for  his 
wife  a  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Andries^ 
while  the  man  who  is  proved  by  historical  ev- 
idence to  have  been  the  first  printer  in  that 
city  was  the  son  of  Andries, — he  contends 
that  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
said  Catherine,  the  daughter  of'  Andries,  was 
a  sister  of  the  printer  Andries^  son,  and  that 
the  printing  establishment,  which  had  hereto- 
fore been  known  as  that  of  AndriessohD, 
must  either  have  been  founded  by  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, Lawrenz  Janssoon  Coster,  or 
have  been  the  common  property  of  the  two. 
This  existed  until  1486 ;  and  Meerman  has 
satisfactorily  proved  that  nothing  of  a  later 
date  is  known  to  have  proceeded  from  it. 
From  this  period  until  1561,  there  did  not  ex- 
ist any  other  prmting  establishment  in  Haer- 
lem, and  thus  the  confusion  which  existed  fa 
the  traditionary  accounts  of  the  earliest 
printing  establishments  in  that  city  may  be 
readily  explained. 

Another  curious  fact,  and  which  in  some 
measure  demonstrates  diat  Cornells  is  refer- 
ring to  the  press  of  Andriessohn,  when  speak- 
ing of  that  of  Lawrens  Janssoon,  and  thereby 
establishes  their  identity  as  one  and  the 
same,  is  that,  though  he  must  necessarOy 
have  known  the  existence  of  Andriessohn^ 
establishment,  he  never  once  mentioned  it. 
But  he  knew  their  identity,  and,  knowing 
too  that  Andriessohn's  press  was  the  oldest 
in  Haerlem,  he  supposed  it  to  be  the  oldest  and 
first  in  the  worid.  That  Cornells,  the  old 
bookbinder,  must  have  known  of  the  exis- 
tence of  Andriessohn's  establishment  is  pu£ 
beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  existence  of  a  copy 
of  the  edition  of  "  Bartholomeus,  Van  de 
Proprieteyten  der  Dingen,"  printed  by  An- 
driessohn at  Haerlem,  in  1485,  and  in  which 
a  former  possessor  has  recorded  that  he 
**  bought  it  at  Haerlem,  in  Cross-street,  of 
Cornelis  the  bookbinder,  in  the  year  1492, 
in  the  month  of  May,"  &c.  It  is  unneces- 
sary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  further  examin- 
ation of  the  fable,  for  such  it  is,  which  Junius 
has  put  upon  record  on  this  subject.  The 
few  facts  we  have  already  stated  sufficiently 
prove  how  perfectly  untenable  are  the  claims 
which  have  been  put  forth  from  time  to  time 
by  those  who  would  award  to  Holland  the 
honor  of  being  the  birth-place  of  the  typo- 
graphic art,  and  who  would  set  up  the  statue 
of  Coster  upon  the  glorious  column  which 
Gutenberg  has  erected  to  his  own  memory. 

The  claims  of  Gutenberg  to  the  proud 
title  of  Inventor  of  Printing  are  at  length  es- 
tablished, as  it  seems  to  us,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion.  Germany  has  .recognised  them,  and 
is  preparing  to  do  due  honor  to. his  memory. 
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Gernsheim,  the  birth-place  of  Sch6fier,  saw, 
on  the  9lh  of  June  last,  a  monament  from 
the  design  of  Scholl  of  Darmstadt,  erected  in 
honor  of  him  who  brought  to  such  perfection 
the  art  which  Gutenberg  had  invented.  In 
March  will  Mayence  have  seen  similar  hon- 
ors paid  to  the  memory  of  its  illustrious 
townsman. 

In  the  year  1882,  a  committee  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  subscriptions, 
and  adopting  such  measures  as  might  be 
necessary  for  the  production  of  a  memorial 
to  Gutenberg,  worthy  alike  of  his  genius  and 
of  his  grateful  country. 

The  design  for  this  monument,  which  has 
been  selected,  is  by  the  celebrated  Tlior- 
waldsen,  and  the  casting  of  it  has  been  en- 
trusted to  Crozatier  of  Paris.  It  was  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  course  of  the  last  year 
(1836),  but  has  been  delayed  from  various 
causes ;  among  others  from  some  difficulty 
in  procuring  the  stone  necessary  for  the  pe- 
destal, until  the  month  of  March,  1887. 
The  committee  have  not  decided  upon  the 
inscription  to  be  affixed  to  it ;  there  being  no 
fewer  than  seven  different  ones  submitted  to 
them  for  their  decision. 

The  expenses  of  this  tribute  to  Gutenberg's 
memory  are  estimated  at  from  twenty-five 
to  twenty-six  thousand  florins,  for  which  the 
city  of  Mayence  has  made  itself  responsible, 
in  the  full  confidence  of  being  indemnified 
by  the  subscriptions  of  the  learned  and  the 
wealthy,  not  only  of  Germany  but  of  all 
Europe. 

We  know  not  how  far  this  confidence  has 
been  justified  by  the  result,  but  we  have 
much  reason  to  fear  that  England,  which 
boasts  of  being  second  to  no  other  country 
in  the  world,  either  in  civilization,  or  in  love 
of  (he  press  and  its  liberty,  has  contributed 
but  a  very  small  quota  to  the  subscription  in 
honor  of  him,  whose  discovery  is  the  strong, 
est  security  which  it  possesses,  that  rational 
liberty  shall  be  maintained  for  ever  in  the 
land.  The  sum  stated  to  have  been  contri- 
buted  to  Gutenberg's  monument  by  this 
country  is  so  small,  that  we  can  only  sup. 
pose  ihe  contemplated  erection  of  such  a 
monument  has  never  been  known  to  the  in. 
tellectual  classes  of  society  in  England. 
Where  are  those  ardent  patriots  who  once 
toasted  at  every  public  dinner, "  The  Liberty 
of  the  Press — it  is  like  the  air  we  breathy  if 
we  have  it  not  we  die !"  Where  are  they, 
we  say,  that  their  guineas  do  not  flow  in, 
towards  erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  him  who  invented  that  press  ?  Where  is 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  such  a  moment  ? 
surely  they  have  funds  sufficiently  ample  to 
allow  of  their  offering  a  tribute  to  the  memo- 
ry  of  the  founder  of  Typography.     Where 


18  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  on  ^taa 
occasion  t  Where  are  those  noble  and  gen- 
tle booksellers,  the  Society  for  the  DifiUsion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  that  they  do  not  con- 
tribute  their  mite  to  his  memory,  without 
whose  invention  their  Penny  Magazine 
would  have  been  nought?  Where  the  Rox- 
burghe  Club?  But  no;  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  Germany  has  declared  that 
they,  the  printers  of  thirty  copies  of  a  bpok, 
are  but  as  men  toho  muHipfy  manuscripts ; 
the  memory  of  Gutenberg,  therefore,  can 
look  for  but  little  honor  at  their  hands. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  re* 
ceived  Raumer's  Historical  Pocket-book  for 
the  present  year,  which,  among  other  papers, 
contains  one  by  J.  D.  F.  Sotzman,  entitled 
"  The  earliest  History  rf  Wood  Engraving 
and  of  Printing  generally :  especially  in  its 
application  to  the  Printing  of  Eftgramngs-^ 
a  contribuiton  to  the  History  of  Art  and  In- 
ventions" This  essay  vms  unquestionably 
written  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Wetter's 
flulmirable  volume,  as  the  writer,  who  displa}^ 
great  industry  in  his  researches,  makes  not 
the  slightest  allusion  to  that  work.  We  re- 
gret this  the  more,  because  the  candid  spirit 
which  directs  his  inquiries  would,  we  are 
sure,  had  he  been  acquainted  with  Dr.  Wet- 
ter's  views,  have  led  him  to  modify,  very 
considerably,  many  of  those  opinions,  as  to 
the  origin  of  typography,  which  he  now  so 
confidently  advances. 

When,  where,  and  in  what  manner  the 
typographic  art  arose,  is  of  course  one  of  the 
most  important  and  stiAbomly-contested 
points,  on  which  he  is  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  ;  and  he  differs  from  the 
vieWs  which  we  have  advanced  in  the  present 
article,  only  in  so  far  as  relates  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  germ  of  this  grand  discovery  ;  or, 
to  use  his  own  term,  as  to  what  is  in  this  in- 
stance "the  egg  of  Columbus."  In  his 
opinion,  the  idea  of  multiplying  copies  of 
given  works,  by  means  of  impressions  taken 
in  ink  from  engraved  wooaen  blocks — an 
idea  which  he  supposes  to  have  had  its  origin 
among  the  inferior  scribes  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  books  <^  devo- 
tion, popular  poetry,  &;c.,  for  the  less'wealthy 
classes,  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  constant 
demand  for  such  subjects — formed  that  first 
grand  stop  which,  in  this  as  well  as  in  all 
c  ther  matters,  is  proverbially  the  only  dif- 
ficulty. And  this  he  further  believes  to  have 
taken  place  in  Holland — ^probably  at  Haer- 
lem.  Let  not,  however,  the  supporters  of 
the  Haerlem  claims  rejoice  too  speedily  that 
a  fresh  champion  has  risen  up  among  them 
— one  who  sets  at  nought  the  vain  preten- 
sions of  Mayence.      Sotzman  is  none  of 
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these.  If  he  awards  to  Holkod  the  merit  of 
being  the  birth-place  of  printiDg,  it  is  because 
he  looks  upon  it  as  the  place  where  the  art 
of  producing  block  books  was  first  conceived ; 
not  because  he  believes  in  the  well-worked, 
up  romance,  with  which  Junius  varied  the 
pages  of  his  ^  Batavia,"  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion, if  not  edification,  of  the  worshipful  bur- 
gomasters and  town-council  of  Haerlera. 
Sotzman  is  indeed  not  only  a  disbeliever  in 
this  highly- wrought  piece  of  fiction,  but  he 
actually  laughs  at  the  credulity  of  the  worthy 
managers  of  the  commemoration  of  Koster, 
or  festival  of  Printing ;  who,  because  the  sup- 
posed Lawrens  Janssoon,  whom  Junius  re- 
ferred to,  became  a  grandfather  in  1420,  and 
the  wood  before  Haerlem,  in  which  he  made 
his  supposed  discovery,  was  cut  down  in 
1425,  chose  the  medium  point,  1423,  as  the 
date  of  his  invention ;  and  accordingly  fixed 
upon  the  year  1623  as  the  fourth  centenary 
of  that  event. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  his  own 
only  reason  for  looking  upon  Holland  as  the 
country  where  printing  took  its  rise  is  found- 
ed  on  the  fact  of  his  considering  block-print- 
ing  as  the  grand  discovery  from  which  all 
the  others  have  necessarily  resulted. 

That  the  invention  of  block-printing  form- 
ed a  very  important  preliminary  step  to  that 
far  more  valuable  discovery,  the  employment 
of  moveable  type,  we  are  of  course  ready 
to  admit ;  it  might,  moreover,  have  been  a 
necessary  step,  Init  this  we  doubt ;  but  that 
block-printing  should  necessarily,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence,  lead  to  Gutenberg's  in- 
estimable discovery,  is  directly  disproved  by 
one  well-established  fact.  The  Chinese 
printed  books  from  solid  blocks  as  early  as 
the  tenth  century,  and  continue  to  do  so  even 
up  to  the  present  moment.  No  Chinese 
Gutenberg  has  yet  appeared  in  the  celestial 
empire. 

Gutenberg  is  recognized  by  Sotzman  as 
the  inventor  of  moveable  type — according  to 
our  views,  therefore,  as  the  inventor  of  print- 
ing— and  Mayence  as  the  seat  of  his  dis- 
covery. This  quastio  vexata,  which  has  so 
long  agitated  the  world  of  letters,  may  now 
therefore  be  looked  upon  as  set  at  rest  for 
ever. 


Art.  VIII.— -Eri5toTOc^  IT^fe  von  Arnold 
Herrmann  Ludwig  Heeren  Ister  Theil. 
Versuch  einer  tUstorischen  ErUtoickelung 
der  Entstehung  und  des  Wachsthums  des 
BriUischen  ConUnerUal-IrUeresse.  (£ssay 
on  an  Historical  Development  of  tlie  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  British  Continental  In- 


terest.— ^Heeren's  Historical' Works,  voU 
1.)    Gottingen. 

Statbsmen  make  little  use  of  history.  Good 
practical  ministers  have  been  bad  historians, 
and  even  those  who  are  more  accomplished 
in  this  branch  of  study  are  seldom  guided  in 
their  measures  by  the  knowledge  which  they 
derive  from  the  annals  of  times  past.  With- 
out inquiring  now,  whether  the  world  would 
have  been  better  governed  if  history  had 
been  more  carefully  consulted,  we  affirm, 
without  hesitation,  that,  in  the  particular 
branch  of  adminstration  to  which  Heeren's 
treatise  introduces  us,  great  benefit  might  have 
been,  and  great  benefit  may  now  be,  derived 
from  a  consideration  of  the  conduct  of  our 
ancestors  and  of  its  results.  The  ^  continent- 
al interest  of  Great  Britain"  have  undergone 
repeated  changes,  but  her  geographical  posi- 
tion is  the  same  ;  and  it  is  from  this  that  her 
political  system  ought  truly  to  be  deduced. 
In  fact,  although  we  have  rung  the  changes 
of  alliance,  hostility,  and  neutndity  with  every 
power  in  Europe,  the  same  general  notions 
of  policy  have  guided  our  ministers  for  two 
centuries  or  more.  It  has  been  the  opinion 
of  all  politicians,  that  England  must  connect 
herself  particularly  with  some  one  or  other  of 
the  great  continental  powers  ;  and  that  treat- 
ies of  alliance  and  guaranty,  sometimes  with 
one  state,  sometimes  with  another,  are  desira- 
ble for  the  maintenance  of  her  connection 
with  the  continent,  and  of  her  influence 
there. 

In  following  Professor  Heeren  through  the 
history  of  this  connection,  we  commence 
with  a  doubt,  whether  this  our  system  has 
been  conducive  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
Great  Britain.  We  speak  of  the  tysiem ;  of 
those  principles  which  have  been  avowed  as 
the  rules  of  our  foreign  policy,  by  statesmen 
who  have  widely  dif^red  in  regard  to  their 
application.  We  shall  chiefly  consider  their 
operation  during  peace:  the  justice  and  ne-' 
cessity  of  particular  wars,  and  the  wisdom 
displayed  in  the  treaties  by  which  they  were 
concluded,  are  topics  occasionally  pregnant 
with  instruction ;  but  we  would  now  desire 
the  attention  of  political  thinkers  to  engage- 
ments  made  in  the  time  of  peace,  when  there 
is  no  wounded  honor,  or  injured  interest,  or 
aught  but  a  cool  calculation  of  future  advan- 
tages. Let  us  ask,  how  many  of  these  esti- 
mates have  been  verified  by  the  result? 
which  of  our  engagements  have  in  the  end 
produced  more  ot  safety  than  of  peril, 
more  of  peace  than  of  war  ? 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  our  for- 
mer lucubrations  on   foreign  policy,*  know 


*  See  Yol  viii.  50,  55,  and  iv.  7, 13. 
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that  we  are  somewhat  heretical  as  to  (i^  ^. 
iance  of  jwioer,  aod  that  we  have  no  good 
opioion  of  guaranties ;  a  perusal  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's hook  has  confirmed  us  in  our  heresy. 

According  to  M.  Heerea,  aa  insular  pow. 
er  may  be  connected  with  the  contiaent  by 
four  separate  interests ; — 1.  Security  ;  2. 
Commerce  ;  8.  The  hope  of  contia^tal  ag. 
giundizement,  (this,  he  say%  may  be  ezclud- 
ed  in  treating  of  England ;)  4.  Family^con- 
nectioD  between  the  rulers. 

**  An  insular  state  is,  by  its  navy,  rendered 
more  secure,  but  by  no  means  perfectly  so." 
We  admit  it ;  and  that  we  must  therefore 
maintain  also  an  efficient  army,  or  take  care 
to  have  the  means  of  raising  one  speedily. 
But  we  hesitate  at  the  farther  proposition,  that 
we  ought  for  the  same  reason  **  take  a  part 
in  the  political  transactions  of  other  states." 
We  believe  that  we  shall  show,  that  the  part 
which  we  have  hitherto  taken  has  not  aug. 
mented  the  security  of  our  island. 

If  the  opinion  of  Heeren,  that  "  commer- 
cial interests  will  not  allow  continental  con. 
neclions  to  be  neglected,"  includes  political 
connections,  we  dissent  from  it.  If  we  main- 
tain peace,  and  a  liberal  system  of  trade,  and 
do  not  grasp  at  a  monopoly,  we  shall  have  a 
profitaUe  oommeroe,  let  the  politics  of  the 
continent  be  what  they  may.  For  the  fur- 
ther  development  of  this  principle  of  political 
economy,  we  have  no  space  here. 

"  There  is  yet  another  ground,"  says  our 
professor,  '*  which  renders  it  impossible  for 
an  insular  power,  which  occupies  a  perma- 
nent  place  in  a  political  system,  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  concerns  of  otli^r  states."  This  is, 
**  the  maintenance  of  its  station  and  dignity 
as  a  member  of  the  system."  The  United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  it  is  added  by 
way  of  illustration,  declined  from  the  moment 
in  which  they  took  up  a  system,  opposite  to 
that  of  active  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe. 

This  illustration  is  surely  most  inapt ;  the 
United  Provinces  are  t^oI  an  insular  power. 
It  may  be  true,  that  a  small  continental  pow. 
er,  liable  to  be  invaded  and  conquered  m  a 
campaign,  must  make  a  friend  of  some  pow. 
er  able  to  protect  her  ;  but  our  concern  is 
with  insular  Britain.  Assuredly,  if  she 
chooses  to  make  herself  a  part  of  a  continent, 
al  system  of  alliance  and  intervention,  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  character  she 
has  assumed  will  constantly  involve  her  in 
new  engagements.  Thus  stated,  indeed,  the 
argument  is  circular.  Our  question  is,  whe- 
ther  she  acts  wisely  in  putting  herself  in  this 
position  ;  whether  her  dignity  will  not  be 
effectually  mainteined  by  keeping  up  a  re. 
spectable  force,  and  showing  that  she  can 
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and  will  resent  insidt  aad  resist  aggreanoiiy 
without  involving  herself  in  aUiaoses  an4 
guaranties. 

With  these  remarks  on  his  introductiony 
we  follow  M.  Heeren  through  the  mx  periods 
into  which  he  divides  his  work, 

L*    Tke  Tudors  prior  to  EUtabethf  1484—. 
1558. 

In  this  period  the  rivalir  between  (he 
French  and  Austro-Spanish  nouses  first  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  balance  of  power,  Th^ 
result  was  "  four  bloody  wars  between  Fnuu 
cis  I.  and  Charles  V."  Bach  party  was  anzi 
ious  to  gain  our  Henry  Vllf.  to  his  side% 
During  the  lives  of  Loub  XII.  and  Ferdinand 
the  Catholk,  Henry  had  been  drawn  into  tho 
league  agamst  the  French  King,  and  had 
made  an  unimponant  expedition  into  France.f 
During  the  long  contest  between  Charles  ana 
Francis,  our  fitful  monarch  took  various  parts* 
He  was  with  Charles  in  the  first  war^  with 
Francis  in  the  second,§  neuter  in  the  third,]] 
in  tlie  fourthT  again  with  Charies,  who  ntver- 
theless  ^  ooncluoed  a  separate  treaty,  and  left 
his  aHy  to  get  out  of  his  difficulties  as  he  host 
could . "  The  junction  with  Francis  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  Heeren  ascribes  to  an  appro, 
hension  on  Henry's  part  that  Charles  might 
become  too  powerful,  but  he  admits  that  Hen- 
ry's assistance  of  either  party  was  insignifi. 
cant,  that  ^  the  pretended  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  power  existed  only  in  name,"  and 
that  the  part  taken  by  England  depended  en- 
tirely upon  the  caprice  of  the  king,  the  most 
capricious  that  ever  wore  a  erown.  We 
know  not  how  far  the  vanity  of  Englishmen 
is  flattered  by  the  importance  attributed  to 
their  alliance  by  the  two  great  monardis,  or 
by  the  presumptuous  treaty  which  Henry 
made  with  Charles  V.  for  dividing  France 
between  them.**  Of  the  foreign  affiurs  of 
Henry's  reign  little  is  now  remembered,  ex- 
cept that  magnificent  meeting  in  the  fidd  of 
the  cloth  of  gold,  at  whbh  the  two  mo- 
narchs — 


dung 


In  their  embracement,  as  th^  grew  together. 

This  close  conjunction,  soon  foltowed  by 
open  war  between  the  two  heroes  of  the 
splendid  scene,  together  with  the  desertioii  of 
Henry  by  Charles  V.  in  1544,  furnishes  no 
inappropriate  beginning  of  our  narrative  of 


*  P.  210.  In  oor  extracts  we  have,  for  the  saks 
of  convenience,  adopted  the  accurate  tranilation  of 
Heoren*!  work,  reoentW  pobliahed  by  Talbqja,  Ox. 
fordt  and  made  oor  reference  to  its  i»agee. 

tl5l3.     11591.      $1598.      ||  1585.    ^1548. 

♦«  See  Bolhigbroke^i  Works,  voL  iv.  p.  64. 
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friendships  vowed  and  dissolTed,  of  alliances 
Blade  and  disregarded. 

The  brief  war  with  Prance,  to  which  Mary 
was  instigated  by  her  husband,  and  in  Which 
she  kwtC^ais, — ^no  loss  according  to  Heeren 
and  to  us, — proves  nothing  but  the  evil  of  a 
matrimooial  alliance  with  a  sovereign  prince. 

IL*  EUxahtih,  1558—1603. 
''Eofflond  under  Elizabeth,"  says  Heeren, 
**  raised  herself  to  the  first  rank  amoDK  na- 
tions.  During  this  reign  she  first  learnt  her 
power  and  the  proper  sphere  of  her  action ; 
the  old  visions  of  continental  conquest  vanish- 
ed away.  All  the  family  connections  by 
which  Bngland  had  been  united  with  the  con- 
tinent hiul  been  dissolved,  and  in  their  place 
arose  relations  of  a  very  different  character, 
produced  by  neither  pnvate  interest,  nor  vain 
projects  of  aggrandizement.  Elizabeth  has 
the  merit  of  having  made  her  private  interest 
subservient  to  that  of  her  nation,  or  at  least, 
of  having  united  the  two,  whilst  her  predeces- 
sors were  guided  solely  by  the  former ;  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  cunninfj^  and  deceit- 
fulness  sometimes  displayed  in  It,  forms  the 
principal  feature  of  her  glorious  reign." 

In  some  of  these  positions  the  German 
Professor  is  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  bor 
rowed  from  the  Endish  writers  who  liave 
sung  the  glories  of  Elizabeth,  which  senti- 
ment, perhaps,  none  but  a  female  sovereign 
could  inspire ;  for  it  cannot  fairly  be  deni^, 
that  England  stood  as  high  before  the  wars  of 
the  Roses,  under  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V., 
as  under  this  celebrated  queen.  But  it  is 
true  that  those  princes  had  objects  of  person- 
al aggrandisement,  while  Elizabeth  bad  no 
private  end,  except  the  gratification  of  her 
vani^.  Fortunately,  her  vanity  did  not  seek 
delight  in  extensive  wars ;  and  her  unwilling. 
ness  to  lose  either  her  popularity  or  her  inde. 
pendence,  by  asking  too  nmich  of  her  parlia- 
ments, occask>ned  a  parsimony  which  great- 
ly cramped  her  foreign  politics.  It  is  thus, 
we  believe,  in  moderating  the  interference  of 
Bngland  in  continental  affairs,  that  her  inter- 
ests were  identified  with  those  of  her  people. 
If  England  now  took  a  higher  rank  among 
nations,  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  chivalrous 
and  poetical  character  of  particular  heroes,  to 
the  bravery  and  enterprize  of  her  seamen  and 
traders,  to  internal  peace  under  a  skilful, 
though  arbitrary,  domestic  administration. 
These,  rather  than  the  arts  of  diplomacy, 
were  the  causes  of  England's  greatness. 

Professor  Heeren  regards,  as  the  most 
splendid  proof  of  the  superior  practical  abili- 
ty of  Elizabeth,  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
or  rather  the  avoiding  of  open  war  for  nearly 


♦  P.  «l. 


thirty  years  with  Philip  11. 
whom  (from  her  refusal  of  1 


•f  Spain,  widi 
his  hand)  she  had 
a  personal  ground  of  quarrel,  as  well  as  that 
which  was  afforded  by  her  support  of  the  pro- 
testant  interest.  Protestantism  was,  as  he 
truly  observes,  the  foundation  of  her  foreign 
as  well  as  of  her  domestic  policy,  and  herpro- 
tection  of  this  religion  throughout  Europe 
gave,  as  Mr.  Canning  said,  in  1828,*  a  dis- 
tinctive character  to  me  politics  of  her  re^n, 
which  renders  them  unfit  for  comparison  with 
our  times.  The  question,  therefore,  whether 
the  half-avowed  and  scanty  succor  which 
Elizabeth  gave  to  the  Hollanders,  accompa- 
nied  always  by  assurances  to  Philip  of  her 
desire  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  Spain, 
was  really  the  part  of  a  magnanimous  sove- 
reign, is  not  immediately  relevant  to  our  in. 
quiry.  Much  of  the  apparent  management, 
which  Heeren,  in  a  welUchosen  term,  ascn'bes 
to  the  practical  ability  of  Elizabeth,  certainly 
arose  out  of  divisions  in  her  council,  where 
some,  evidently  not  the  least  discreet  of  her 
councillors,  gave  her  this  advice ; — we  wish 
that  they  could  now  repeat  it  in  Downing 
Street. 

^'The  queen  to  Jntermeddle  no  further  in 
the  Netherlandish  afhirs,  but  to  strengthen 
and  fortify  her  own  kingdom ;  to  engage  all 
her  good  subjects  daily  more  strictly  to  her 
by  her  bounty  and  clemency ;  to  restrain  the 
bad ;  gather  money ;  fumisn  her  navy  with 
all  sorts  of  provision ;  provide  the  border  to- 
wards Scotland  with  stronger  garrisons,  and 
maintain  the  ancient  military  discipline  hi 
England,  (as  if  the  same  were  of  late  adul- 
terated and  corrupted  by  the  Low-Country 
war.)    So  would  England  become  impregna- 
ble ;  and  she  on  every  side  be  secure  at  home» 
and  a  terror  to  her  enemies.    That  this  was 
the  best  way  for  those  who  had  two  powerful 
neighbors,  to  prevent  war ;  for  no  man  would 
willingly  provoke  those  whom  he  saw  to  be 
providea  of  money  and  strength,  backed  with 
the  love  of  their  subjects,  and  ready  and  pre- 
pared to  take  revenge.     Great  indiscretkxi 
therefore  it  were,  to  spend  UKHiey  and  sol- 
diers, which  are,  as  it  were,  the  vital  spirits 
of  war,  in  a  foreign  quarrel,  in  behalf  of  oth- 
er princes,  or  indigent  stales,  (and  these  sub- 
^t  to  another,)  who  will  always  be  expect- 
ing fresh  relief,  or  else  out  of  necessity  and 
ingratitude  will  at  length  provide  for  their 
own  state  and  security,  and  nefflect  their  first 
helpers.  Whereof  the  English  bad  heretofore 
baa  experience  in  France,  to  their  cost,  in  the 
quan-elof  theBurgundian,and  not  Ions  since 
also  in  the  defence  of  the  Protestants  there."t 

Heeren's  notion  that  Elizabeth  gave  scan- 
ty  supplies  to  the  Dutch,  because  such  were 


*  Sm  our  vol.  Tul  406. 

t  CamdeD,  in  Kaonel,  E  508,  year  1585. 
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bMt  calculated  to  develope  their  resources,  is 
a  gratuitous  refinemeiit.  Her  conduct,  if  not 
sumcieady  accounted  for  by  ministerial  dif- 
fereneesy  by  constitutional  irresolution,  and 
an  inherent  love  of  mystification,  is  also  to  be 
ascribed,  in  part,  to  an  indisposition  (of  which 
we  shall  presently  meet  with  an  avowal)  to 
encourage  a  revoit. 

It  did  not  occur,  observes  Heeren,  to  Eli* 
ndieth,  while  she  &ncied  that  ^  she  was  rais- 
ing up  a  state  which  would  never  be  able  to 
act  m  opposition  to  British  influence,"  that 
the  infant  republic  would  become  a  rival  to 
her  own  kingdom  in  commercial  greatness. 
She  did  not  foresee,  he  might  have  added, 
that  the  fieeta  of  that  infant  state  would  in  less 
than  seventy  years  be  engaged  with  those  of 
her  own  country ;  and  be  more  than  once,  in 
after  times,  combined  with  those  of  Spain  as 
well  as  France,  in  hostility  to  England.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  if  Elizabeth 
could  have  looked  into  futurity,  her  conduct 
ought  to  have  been  different ;  but  the  facts 
furnish  one  among  many  proofe  of  the  hope- 
lessness  of  all  attempts  to  establish,  any 
where,  a  permanent,  uniform,  and  beneficial 
interest. 

ADer  a  long  course  of  hesitation,  Elizabeth 
look  a  decided  part,  and  war  with  Spain  fol- 
lowed.  Unquestionably  the  defeat  of  the  Ar- 
mada^ though  brought  about  by  adverse  ele- 
ments  as  much  as  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of 
our  English  seamen,  was  a  great  event,  the 
consequence  of  which  did  not  soon  pass  away. 
The  spirit  which  Elizabeth  displayed  upon 
the  threat  of  invasion  was  calculated  to  excite 
and  encourage  her  people,  and  to  raise  the 
English  character  in  Europe. 

But  this  glorious  result  is  not  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  previous  policy  of  Elizabeth;  it 
would  have  been  produced  at  any  period  of 
her  reign  by  an  attack  from  Spain;  and, 
perhaps,  if  her  previous  conduct  had  been 
more  clear  and  straightforward,  the  a^^gres- 
sioD  might  have  been  more  entirely  without 
justification. 

Professor  Heeren  traces  to  this  war  with 
Spain  the  rise  of  our  commercial  greatness. 
^We  sought  and  encountered,"  he  says, 
**  our  enemies  on  distant  seas,  and  thus  were 
sown  the  seeds  of  many  new  branches  of  com- 
merce, since  England  now  sought  to  appro- 
priate to  herself  her  own  carrying  trade." 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  measure  taken  with 
this  particular  view ;  but  unquestionably  our 
mercantile  and  our  military  marine  were  in 
those  days  more  ck>8ely  connected,  and  voy- 
ages made  for  booty  or  conquest  may  have 
ultimately  opened  channels  of  peaceful  traffic. 
Nevertheless,  much  as  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed  to  honor  the  memory  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  we  cannot  approve  of  the  predatory, 


if  not  piratical,  -warihre,  which  he  carriefi  on 
against  the  Spaniards,  long  before  the  war 
broke  out,  and  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  knighthood  by  Elizabeth,  to  whose  poll- 
cy  this  half-avowed  warfare  was  too  exactly 
conformable. 

The  political  game  which  Elizabeth  play- 
ed in  France  surpassed  in  subtlety,  as  Heer- 
en tells  us,  even  tnat  which  she  carried  on  m 
the  Netherlands.  It  was  a  case  of  coquetry, 
personal  and  political,  which  has  never  been 
equalled ;  and  we  really  know  of  no  one  ad- 
vantage, in  profit  or  honor,  which  these  mys- 
tifications  produced.  However,  this  is  not 
a  case  of  alliance  or  guaranty ;  the  interest 
created  by  this  matrimonial  diplomacy  was 
in  its  nature  transient,  and  has  entirely  passed 
away.  Of  the  policy  of  assisting  the  Hugo- 
nets,  as  Elizabeth  assisted  them  a^inst  Hen- 
ry III.  without  breaking  with  France,  we 
have  much  doubt.  Elizabeth  too,  *«  being  a 
prince  herself,  was  doubifid  to  give  comfort  to 
suhjects.***  But  she  possessed,  at  least  at 
one  time,  the  Intimate  notion  of  keeping  the 
neighboring  parts  of  France  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Guises,  enemies  to  her  and  to  the  pro- 
testant  religion.f  The  case  is  not  likely  to 
to  occur  again ;  no  respectable  sovereign  of 
France  would  now  permit  England  to  give 
succor  to  his  revolted  subjects,  whether  reli- 
gion or  any  other  cause  occasioned  the  re- 
volt. The  agreements  for  combined  opposi- 
tion to  Spain,  which  Elizabeth  concluded  with 
Henry  I V.  after  this  prince  became  entitled 
to  the  French  throne,  were  attended  by  the 
usual  consequences.  Each  party  complained 
of  insufficient  co-operation ;  and  it  is  true 
that  the  co-operation  was  neither  cordial  nor 
efiective.  The  defensive  and  offensive  al- 
liance concluded  in  1596  was  followed,  so 
soon  as  1598,  by  the  separate  peace  of  Ver-  , 
vins,  against  which  Elizabeth  in  vain  protest- 
ed. 

We  have  taken  no  notice  of  Elizabeth's 
doings  in  Scotland,  because,  happily,  that  is 
no  k>nger  a  foreign  country.  And  this  is  an 
important  fact,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  and  of  all  that  preceded 
it.  Until  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  the 
English  government  did  not  administer  the 
affiiirs  of  an  island.  There  was  at  all  times 
a  dangerous  relation  between  Scottish  politics 
and  those  of  our  continental  neighbors ;  and 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  diis  connection  had 
acquired  a  peculiar  interest,  afiecting  not 
only  her  religion,  but  her  throne.  All  re- 
marks, therefore,  on  insular  policy,  are  in- 
applicable to  a  period  prior  to  the  acces- 
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tkxk  of  Janes  L,  Ae  int  ef  our  mooafchs 
who  geTenied  the  entire  island. 

♦  III.  The  Stuarts,  1608— 1689, 
Professor  Heeren,  like  other  writers,  con- 
Iraste  Xames  with  his  predecessor.  The  re- 
action which  took  place,  as  he  says,  on  the 
accession  of  this  prince,  he  ascrihes  to  the 
iatred  which  the  king  bore  to  the  Puritans, 
and  his  almost  avowed  partiality  for  Catho- 
Hcism.  To  this  partiality  he  traces,  with 
more  of  protestant  zeal  than  of  accuracy ,f 
the  peace  with  Spain,  and  the  transactions 
with  the  Netherlands.  "  No  single  advant- 
^e  was  gained  by  the  peace  of  1604." 
Hume  takes  a  more  favorable  view  of  this 
treaty :  between  Spam  and  England,  he  oh- 
serves  very  justly,  there  was  really  nothing 
to  setde.  ^ 

'  But,  "  the  NetherJands  were  left  to  then- 
fete.*'  Now,  in  considering  the  treaty  of 
1603  as  involving  a  departure  from  the  poli- 
cy of  Elizabeth,  historians  forget  that  the 
last  treaty  which  Elizabeth  made  with  the 
States  (1598,)  not  only  tended  to  reduce 
within  narrower  limits  and  less  favorable 
terms  her  succor  to  the  Dutch,  but  provided 
fer  the  case  of  a  separate  peace  witn  Spain. 
It  is  possible,  and  not  improbable,  that  she 
would  not,  five  years  afterwards,  have  taken 
to  long  a  step  towards  the  utter  abandon- 
ment of  the  cause  of  the  Dutch,  as  her  suc- 
cessor took  when  he  promised  to  give  no  fur- 
ther assistance.  But  there  is  really  no  dif- 
ference which  amounts  to  a  contrast.  The 
plan  of  James's  ministers,  avowed  to  their 
own  agents,  was  to  continue  to  give  assis- 
tance,  in  evasion  of  the  treaty ;  and  it  is  even 
said  that  there  was  a  secret  understanding 
with  Spain  to  this  effect ;  %  there  is  surely 
nothing  here  to  offend  an  admirer  of  the 
mystifying  policy  of  the  queen. 


♦Page  231. 
♦  Heeren  says 


iSlit  ipeech  toparliaroent  declared  in;«iich  plain  words 
that  Catholicism,  (exceptiof  the  doctrine  of  the  pa- 
pal supremacy,  which  was  detestable  to  him  from  its 


Kmitin*  the  regal  power,)  was  the  religion  of  his 
heart,  thai  it  could  not  but  destroy  once  and  forever 
flie  confidence  of  the  nation  in  their  khng."  We 
have  no  apace  for  domestic  matters :  but  we  must 
just  observe  that  we  di^r  widely  froi^  Heeren  in  bis 
esUmate  of  this  speech.  With  the  exception  of  certain 
paasaeesin  which  hedwells  perhaps aliitle  too  much 
vpon  bis  nattmiJ  and  inherent  supremacy,  the  speech 
u  a  ffood  speech.  What  the  king 'says  of  the 
Cathoucs  is  no  more  than  has  been  paraphrased  in 
wme  of  the  most  effectire  speeches  upon  the  Catho- 
nc  question.  Indeed,  if  this  communication  to  par- 
ttameat  be  compared  with  those  of  Elizabeth,  who 
on  one  oco^sion  commanded  the  Commons  *  that  no 

^n^^^'^^x^'  ";.'"f"u  ^^  ??!^'  ^'^  reformation  of 
causes  ecdesmstical  be  exhihited,"  (Pari.  Hist  i 

\  See  as  to  this,  Pari.  Deb.  1819,  xl.  109S. 


Judged  by  erents  whieh  iWllowed,  Jhmes't 
policy  was  good;  in  three  years  a  peace w» 
concluded  with  Spain  and  the  United  Pro. 
yinces.  It  may  be  true  that,  as  we  are  tdd 
^  Heeren,  m  the  mediation  of  tin  trooe 
Henry  IV.  of  France  had  a  greater  diaie 
than  James ;  and  it  even  wuof  be  troe-^t 
least  it  is  easily  said — that «"  Elizabeth  nook) 
have  taken  to  herself  the  credit  (^  the  negotia. 
tion."  We  grant  freely  that  the  well-fiMind. 
ed  opinion  prevalent  in  Europe  of  Jamo't 
aversion  to  war  made  his  negotiations  ineffi. 
cient.  Our  question  is.  To  what  good  par. 
pose  would  negotiation  have  been  efl^oa], 
under  the  more  vigcnt^us  administratiQn  oT 
Elizabeth? 

Heeren  passes  ov^r,  with  one  weD-inerited 
remark  on  the  weakness  of  James,  and  9t 
shall  we,  because  it  can  have  no  bearing 
upon  any  question  of  principle,  the  affair  of 
the  Spanish  match.  But  he  accuses  JaoeB 
of  "  betraying  the  continental  interests  of 
England,"  in  withholding  aid  from  his  soniu. 
law,  the  Elector  Palatine.  Now,  in  so  fer 
as  James  was  influenced,  upon  the  queslxio 
of  interfering  in  Bohemia,  by  the  fear  of  of- 
fending Spam  and  losing  the  Infanta,  or  by 
his  own  notion  of  royalty,  and  sacrificed  ha 
public  duty  to  his  personal  feelings,  he  was 
weak  and  even  culpable ;  but  it  does  uotfel. 
low  that  his  policy  was  hurtful.  It  is  DOt 
shown  how  the  interests  of  England  were 
concerned  in  the  establishment  of  the  Elec 
tor  Palatine  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia.  The 
truth  is,  Heeren  is  affected  with  ranch  of 
the  feeling  which  actuated  James's  parlia- 
ment,  and  would  approve  of  a  war  for  Ae 
general  advancement  of  the  protestant  in- 
terest. 

It  should  be  added,  that  King  James  did, 
at  one  time,  send  out  a  force  to  the  support 
of  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany,  b 
the  contrast  with  Elizabeth  found  in  the 
scantiness  of  this  auxiliary  force  ?  It  is  true 
that  the  power  of  England,  as  wieldod  by 
James,  *•  sank  into  so  much  insignificance  as 
almost  to  become  the  ridicule  of  Europe." 
But  Heeren  has  not  shown,  thtit  this  power, 
under  his  predecessor,  had  turned  I  he  scales  in 
the  political  balance  of  Europe.  This  is 
really  a  style  too  loose  for  a  grave  professor, 
instructing  persons  less  learned  than  himself. 
Whose  fates,  we  ask,  were  balanced  ?  To 
what  side  was  the  balance  inclining?  What 
weight,  and  with  what  effect,  did  Eliazabeth 
throw  int 

We  dispute  Heeren's  conclusion,  that  the 
History  of  England  under  James  shows 
"  that  a  neglect  of  her  continental  interests » 
with  her  the  signal  of  decline."  Decline  (f 
what  ?  Commerce  flourished  ;  the  navy  (as 
Heeren  admits)  was  not  neglected.     And 
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when  difl  Engiishineii  exhibit  mofe  of  ahudy 
▼Igor  than  in  the  period  which  immediately 
succeeded  James !  No-^ames  made  Aim^|/^ 
ridiculous ;  but  he  left  England  great  and 
bold.  The  real  contrast  is,  not  bemeen  the 
measures  of  the  two  monarchs,  but  between 
their  personal  qualities. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I.  aflR^s  to  Heeren 
little  matter  for  observation.  The  king 
found  himself  involved  in  a  war  with  Spain, 
which,  though  it  <'  arose  from  the  failure  of 
the  scheme  of  roarria^**  was  the  immedi- 
ate result  of  advice  given  to  his  fkther  by 
parliament,  and  accompanied  by  a  promise 
of  ample  supplies.* 

The  treaties  of  1624  and  1625  with  the 
United  Provinces  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
origin ;  and  the  whole  transaction  illustrates 
the  danger  of  founding  political  engagements 
upon  a  vote  of  parliament.  But  this  and  the 
inducements  of  the  new  parliament,  to 
withhold  supplies  from  Charles  I.  are  do- 
mestic considerations  to  which  we  shall  no 
further  advert. 

The  war  with  Prance  began  for  no  suffi- 
cient  or  intelligent  reason,  though  the  sup- 
port of  the  Protestants  was  made  a  pretext. 
Even  Heeren  disapproves  of  this  new  in- 
stance  of  connections  with  the  continent.  Nor 
does  he  even  mention  the  permission  given 
by  Charles  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  to 
join  Gustavus  Adolphus  with  6000  men. 

Cromwell's  war  with  the  Dutch  arose  out 
of  commercial  and  colonial  rivalry,  and  the 
pretensions  of  England,  which  Cromwell 
knew  well  how  to  assert,  to  maritime  pre-emi- 
nence. The  war  with  Spain  had  a  simflar 
origin,  and  perhaps  not  a  perfect  justification  : 
both  these  wars  are  in  great  part  to  be  as- 
cribed (we  here  agree  with  the  professor^  to 
Cromwell's  personal  ambition  and  policy, 
and  the  enei^  of  his  warlike  character. 
Under  him  the  British  navy,  which  had  not 
been  neglected  under  the  Stuart  kings,  ac- 
quired fresh  laurels.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, M.  Heeren  says  much  less  than  is 
usual  in  celebration  of  the  energetic  foreign 
policy  of  the  Protector ;  he  ascribes  to  him 
great  and  unaccomplished  projects,  not  only 
for  the  extension  of  commerce  and  acquisition 
of  colonies,  but  for  the  renewal  of"  conquests 
on  the  continent."  Without  going  furtfier 
into  details,  we  mpy  observe  that  Cromwell 
unquestionably  restored  the  English  charac- 
ter in  Europe ;  and  this  because  it  was  well 
known  that  he  could  and  would  fight,  and 
fight  hard,  for  the  honor  or  interests  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  no  Englishman  would,  under 
his  government,  sustain  an  unredressed  in- 
jury  from  a  foreign  state. 

*  16S1,  Pari.  Hiat.  1 1396. 


We  look  In  tain^k  iA  tmly  wM^  for  ftrod 
principles  un<fcr  tiie  remaining  Stuarts; 
whose  foreign  policy  was  made  subsertieitt 
to  their  personal  interest  ttid  plans  of  domes* 
tic  ambitioti*  The  ease  of  English  kings 
bribed  by  France  is  one  Which  We  no  longer 
consider  of  possible  oecurrence^  on  this 
account  we  do  not  examine  the  transactions* 
of  Charies  II.  With  France  and  wkh  fbb 
States  Grenerali  although  they  Aimkih  preg. 
nant  instances  of  unstaUe  dipbmacy  ttui 
broken  faith. 

To  one  trsaty,  unnotioed  by  Heeren,  we 
advert  for  an  illustration  of  the  great  change 
of  relations  which  even  twenty  years  pro- 
duce. England  made,  in  1669,  during  a 
lucid  interval  of  the  French  mania,  artreaty 
of  alliance  and  general  guaranty  with  Sp<dn^ 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  securing  Hdl- 
land  from  attack. 

IV.*  WUUamUL  and  Anne,  1689—1714. 

^  The  merit  of  having  laid  the  foundations 
of  those  continental  interests,  which  have 
lasted  to  our  time,  belongs  undoubtedly  to 
William.'*  Rivalry  with  France,  a  princi- 
ple which,  according  to  our  professor,  was^ 
then  established  for  ever,  now  succeeded' 
Protestantism  as  ^  the  soul  of  British  poli* 
cy."  This  rivabry  has  occasioned  and  pro- 
fonged  wars  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  yet  ^  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  false  estimate  which  would 
assert  that  the  evils  thence  resulting,  undeni- 
able  as  they  are,  outweigh  the  advantages 
which  have  sprung  from  the  same  source." 
This  position  the  professor  supports  by  ex- 
amples from  ancient  and  modem  history,  in 
the  tone  which  he  probably  uses  in  address- 
ing the  younj^  men  on  the  advantages  of  em- 
ulation.  This  line  of  argument  is  pursued 
at  some  length  aud  greatly  overcharged. 
Military  strength,  no  doubt,  is  augmented  by 
use ;  mercantile  enterprize,  and  even  social 
improvement,  excited  by  competition  ;  but 
surely  what  we  are  now  to  quote  b  fan^ 
ciful : — 

^It  was  this  which  drew  out  the  noblest 
qualities  of  both  nations,— it  was  this  which 

S reserved  that  love  of  freedom  and  indepen- 
ence  which  is  founded  on  patriotism, — it  was 
this  which  kept  alijce  the  most  lofly  feelings 
of  the  human  race, — it  was  this  which  not  on- 
Iv  brought  to  perfection  the  civilization  of 
these  nations,  but  also  planted  the  seeds  of 
European  refinement  in  tne  most  distant  parts 
of  the  globe ;  and  thus,  what  in  the  eyes  of 
short-sighted  mortals  was  frequently  consid- 
ered the  source  of  misery  and  calamity  be- 
came in  the  hands  of  Providence  the  means 
of  producing  and  diffusing  the  perfection  of 
our  race." 


♦  P.  843. 
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The  love  of  fireedom  in  England  did  not 
arise  from  her  riyalry  with  France,  nor  did 
it  flourish  moit  abumlantly  while  we  were  en. 
gaged  in  war.  No  one  of  the  lofty  feelings 
wmch  characterize  either  nation  has  been 
kept  alive  by  their  riTabry,  unless  it  be  the 
passion  for  military  glory.  Riv^ry  amon^ 
nations  always  will  exist,  as  amongst  indivi- 
duals ;  it  is  useless,  therefore,  to  controvert 
an  opinion  which  Heeren  appears  to  enter, 
tain,  that  a  nation  ought  to  seek  a  rival  for 
the  sake  of  tho  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
rivalry.  This  opinion,  especially  if  applied 
to  rivalry  in  war,  we  condemn  upon  the  clear- 
est  principles  of  right  and  wrong. 

At  the  accession  of  William,  the  rivalry 
between  France  and  England  was  at  a 
height  sufficient  for  the  theory  of  Professor 
Heeren.  Even  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL,  while  the  government  was  in  the  French 
interest,  and  indeed  for  that  very  reason,  the 
people  were  opposed  to  France.  To  the  an- 
cient  causes  of  jealousy  had  been  added  the 
connection  between  the  French-  alliance  and 
the  Stuart  projects  for  establishing  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  and  an  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment. William's  feelings,  as  a  Protestant, 
a  Dutchman,  and  a  Prince  of  the  German 
empire,  interested  in  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  Louis  XIV.,  especially  on  the  side 
of  Flanders,  were,  in  regard  to  France,  quite 
in  unison  with  those  of  the  English  who  op- 
posed  the  Stuarts  before  the  Revolution,  and 
now  of  nearly  the  whole  English  nation  ;  for 
few,  even  among  the  Jacobites,  had  any 
kindly  disposition  towards  France. 

Heeren  observes  in  this  place,  that  the  co- 
lonial system  of  this  countrv  was  now  much 
extended,  and  hence  resulted  that  unfortunate 
confusion  of  the  colonies  (that  is,  in  geogra- 
phical position),  from  which  differences  and 
wars  have  arisen.  The  remark  is  just,  but 
misplaced ;  no  such  cause  operated  at  this 
time  to  produce  rivalry  between  France  and 
England.  The  declaration  of  war  set  forth 
some, commercial  grievances,  but  none  aris- 
ing from  the  contiguity  of  colonies.  On  the 
contrary,  colonial  matters  were  rather  more 
likely  to  occasion  jealousies  between  the  two 
countries  now  momentarily  united  under 
William. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  justly  observ- 
ed by  Heeren,  that  ^  the  interests  of  religion, 
of  independence,  and  of  commerce,  were  now 
involved  in  an  extraordinary  manner  with  the 
interests  of  the  sovereigns  themselves."  In- 
dependence,  religion,  and  William's  own  in- 
terests together,  constituted  the  cause  of  Eng- 
land at  this  period.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that  Heeren  does  not  mention  the  niainte- 
nance  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  new  settle.  I 
ment  of  the*  crown  of  England,  among  the  | 


cauws  and  objects  oftbe  war  of  1<I89.  The 
support  which  Louis  gave  to  the  deposed 
James  was  quite  sufficient  to  cause  and  just- 
ify war,  independently  of  the  reasons  arising 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  French  king 
on  the  continent.  William  would  unquestion- 
ably have  been  glad  enough  to  bring  England 
into  the  lea^  of  Augsburg,  and  perhaps 
Louis's  warning  against  Holland  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  mducement  to  the  English 
parliament  to  concur  with  him ;  but  the  noore 
immediate,  unquestionable,  and  English  cause 
of  that  war  was,  the  assistance  given  by  the 
King  of  France  to  the  late  King  James. 

In  this  view  it  was  strictly  a  defensive 
war ;  but  the  accession  of  England  to  the 
first  Grand  Alliance,  while  it  included  a 
league  with  Austria,  Spain,  and  Holland,  for 
the  mabtenance  of  Westphalia  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  an  engagement  to  use  aU  their 
forceM  to  obtain  the  Spanish  monarchf  for  the 
EmperoVf  characterize  a  war  for  the  madote- 
nance  of  the  balance  of  power.  The  Grand 
Alliance,  as  Heeren  says,  **  gave  to  the  pdi- 
tics  of  Western  Europe  t)^  character  by 
which  they  were  afterwards  peculiarly  distin^ 
guished.  From  this  time,  too,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Belfrian  provinces  was  one  of 
the  leading  maxims  of  the  continental  policy 
of  England."  "  In  her  subsequent  policy, 
England  merely  continued  to  build  upon  the 
foundations  which  were  here  laid." 

The  extensive  engagements  into  which 
England  now  entered  ^ve  her  unquestiona- 
bly a  great  advantage  in  her  own  battle  with 
France  ;  a  battle  which  her  internal  divisions 
respecting  the  crown  and  government  ren- 
dered her  certainly  less  capable  of  fighting 
single-handed.  It  is  not  impossible  that.  It 
England  had  refused  to  enter  into  this  anti- 
gallican  league,  and  to  become  a  party  to  the 
arrangements  for  the  security  of  the  German 
empire  and  the  maintenance  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  she  would  have  derived  no  assistance 
from  the  allies  in  those  points  which  more 
peculiarly  affected  her.  Holland,  a  state 
which  she  was  bound  to  defend,  and  which 
was  now  the  country  of  her  sovereign,  miglit 
have  been  sacrificed,  and  her  own  powers  of 
resisting  invasion,  at  this  time  peculiariy  dan- 
gerous, much  diminished. 

Moreover,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to 
qualify  the  co-operation.  If  England  had 
said,  **  We  are  with  you  upon  the  question  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  we  will  oppose  the  ag- 
grandizement of  France  upon  the  Rhine  or 
in  Crermany ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
fight  for  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  ;  "  not 
only  would  the  Emperor,  a  most  important 
person  in  the  alliance,  have  been  discontent- 
ed and  afironted,  but  all  Europe  would  have 
believed  that  William  had  some  continental 
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scheme  of  his  own,  or  his  English  ministers 
some  project  of  colonial  a^^rrandizement. 

•  These  were  forcihle  reasons  for  the  acces- 
sion of  England  to  this  great  confederacy. 
What  we  are  anxious  to  mark  is,  that  they 
were  peculiar  reasons.  It  is  therefore  that 
we  .  do  not  examine  them  more  critically ; 
they  have  no  reference  to  a  period  in  which 
the  whole  strength  of  England  could  be  unit- 
ed against  a  foreign  invader. 

Yet  of  these  extensive  objects  for  which 
England  engaged  herself  in  1689,  the  peace 
of  Ryswick  accomplished  few.  It  made  no 
provision  for  the  Spanish  succession,  nor  did 
It  secure  (with  a  single  exception)  any  one  of 
the  more  English  objects.  It  provided  no 
additional  security  for  Holland  or  the  Nether- 
lands, and  settled  not  one  of  the  commercial 
questions  which  were  enumerated  among  its 
original  causes.  It  provided  assuredly  for 
the  acknowledgment  of  King  William's  title 
to  the  throne  of  England,  an  acknowledg. 
ment  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  made. 

Soon  after  the  incomplete  arrangement  of 
Ryswick,  King  William  began  to  supply  so 
much  of  the  deficiency  as  regarded  the  Span* 
ish  inheritance.  Of  these  negotiations  M. 
Heeren  says  truly,  that 

**  England  became  deeply  involved  in  con- 
tinental politics,  and  even  if  Louis  XIV.  had 
not  forced  her  to  war  by  reco^izlne  the  Pre- 
tender, contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  trea- 
ty of  Ryswick,  she  would  scarcely  have  been 
able  to  preserve  her  neutrality.  A  contest 
was  pending,  upon  the  result  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  policy  of  that 
time,  whether  just  or  notf  depended  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  political  balance  of  Eurc^." 

From  these  expressions  we  collect  that 
Heeren  himself  is  not  quite  satisfied  of  the 
wisdom  of  these  partition  treaties,  the  sub- 
stance  of  which  (omitting  subordinate  provi- 
mons)  may  be  thus  shortly  stated  :* — By  the 
first,  concluded  between  England,  France, 
and  Holland,  the  two  Sicilies,  with  the  ports 
of  Tuscany,  and  the  province  of  Guipuscoa, 
were  allotted  to  the  Dauphin  ;  Milan  to  the 
Archduke  Charles ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Span- 
ish monarchy  to  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Ba- 
varia. This  favored  prince  died,  and  the 
same  parties  again  took  upon  themselves  the 
disposal  of  the  vast  inheritance  of  Charles  II., 
and  now  added  the  duchy  of  Liorraine  to  the 
allotment  of  the  Dauphin,  compensating  the 
duke  by  the  cession  of  Milan.  Spain,  with 
all  the  rest,  was  now  given  to  the  Archduke 
Charles.  These  arrangements  were  made 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  tho 
King  of  Spain,  or  of  the  Emperor,  to  whom 
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the  Grand  Alliance  had  assured  the  whole 
Spanish  monarchy.  It  appears  to  have  been 
doubted,  whether  that  stipulatk>n  was  or  was 
not  still  in  force.*  We  do  not  rememberto 
have  seen  it  mentioned^ — ^probably,  indeed,  it 
was  not  known  at  the  time  to  the  Tory  op- 
position, who  might  fairly  have  used  it, — that 
m  the  negotiation  for  the  Partition  Treaties' 
there  was  a  suggestion  that  England  should 
have  Mahon  or  some  other  porta  in  the  Me- 
diterranean.  William  appears  not  to  have 
insisted  upon  this ;  his  great  point  was  the 
Netherlands,  and  he  preferred  a  French 
prince  at  Madri^  to  a  French  garrison  in 
Luxemburg.f 

Modern  writers  gienerally  condemn  these 
treaties,  whereby  a  whole  monarchy  was  par- 
celled out,  without  the  justification  or  provo- 
cation of  war,  by  strangers  having  no  leeal 
claim  to  any  part  of  it.^  Whether,  upon  me 
principles  of  the  balancing  system,  they  ^re 
utterly  indefensible,  it  is  rather  for  the  adva> 
cates  of  that  theory  to  determine.  It  is 
enough  for  us  that  these  stipulatk>ns  were 
utterly  useless.  Well,  indeed,  might  the 
plain-dealing  William  be  surprised  at  the  lib- 
erality  displayed  by  the  French  in  this  nego- 
tiation, it  was  easy  for  these  unscrupulous 
diplomatists  to  consent  to  an  unequal  division 
of  the  spoil,  prepared  as  they  were  to  defeat 
the  whole  scheme  by  their  intrigues  ;  a  result 
which  we  may  always  expect  when  we  go 
beyond  that  which  we  have  a  right  to  require 
and  are  able  to  maintain.  In  the  present  in- 
stance  the  king  did  not  even  attempt  to  stand 
by  his  bargain.  Unwillingly,  no  doubt,  but 
from  dire  necessity,  and  because  England 
would  not  go  readily  to  war  against  specula- 
tive dangers,  William  acknowledged  the  King 
of  France's  grandson  as  Kmg  of  Spain,  again 
putting  by  the  house  of  Austria. 


*  King  Wflliam  to  Penfionary  Heinsius,  16th  Aprit, 
1698.  Hardwicke  Papers,  ii.  343.  The  preach  or  the 
enrnfement  with  theEmpeior  conatituted  one  of  the 
aroclea  of  impeachment  a^fainat  Lord  Somera  for  the 
Partition  Treatv.  See  the  first  four  artidea^  and  the 
anawera  of  Lord  Somera,  in  which  he  takee  no  notice 
of  this  particular.    Pari.  Hif  t.  v.  1266. 

t  Hardwicke  Papera,  ii.  346,  360. 

t  Mr.  Mncaulasr  has  lately  defended  the  Partition 
Treatiea  in  hia  review  of  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  the 
Succession  War,  againat  the  charge  of  making  tha 
partition  "  without  the  alighteat  reference  to  the  atatee 
so  readily  parcelled  and  allotted."  He  justifies  Wil 
liam  by  mentioning  various  treaties  from  the  Pyre* 
nees  to  Vienna,  in  which  nations  have  disposed  of  ter- 
ritory for  the  supposed  general  ffood.  Upon  this  we 
observis  1,  that  one  wrong  wilTnot  justify  another  s 
but  2,  that  most  of  theae  treaties  were  made  at  the 
end  of  a  war,  in  reference  to  countries  conquered  by 
one  or  other  party.  But  it  is  further  argued,  that  the 
object  of  the  treaties  was  the  same  with  that  of  the 
aubsequeot  war,  and  that  the  danger  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  war  was  sufScient  to  justify  the 
treaty :  and  certainly,  if  England  and  the  other  pow- 
ers were  justified  in  fighting  to  prevent  the  addiuon  <tf 
the  Spanish  monarchy  to  tne  possessions  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  they  were  jastifiea  in  negotiating  with  tho 
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liord  M aboQ  *  ha«  celebmled  Ae  wke  pd- 
yfw  of  King  William  in  ackii9wledging  Philip 
\.  und  ^  biding  hk  time''  &»  a  suooeiaful 
oppoaiuoB. 

It  ia  probable  that  he  wouU  hare  declared 
war  wittK>iU  loss  of  time,  if  he  had  found  his 
Parliament  willing  to  support  him  ;t  but  he 
made  a  wiae  use  of  the  expmence  which  the 
ikilure  of  the  first  Qrand  Alliance  and  of  the 
Partition  Treaties  had  fumishedy  in  moderating 
the  views  of  his  contin<intal  allies,  or  in  limiting, 
at  least,  his  own  participation  in  them.  In 
the  new  treaty  which  William  and  the  Stales 
General  made  with  the  Emperor,  there  was 
no  longer  mention  of  the  whole  Spanish  mon- 
archy ;  they  stipulated  only  to  unite  their  ef- 
forts for  procuring  for  the  Emperor  a  full 
satisfaction  for  his  rights,  and  with  this  view 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish  Neth* 
erlands,  Milan,  the  Sicilies,  and  the  Tuscan 
ports.  The  security  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
Holland  was  the  other  main  object  of  the  al- 
liance,:!: and  it  was  agreed  that  neither  party 
should  make  peace  without  common  consent, 
after  having  secured  satisfaction  for  the  Em- 
peror and  the  safety  of  the  Dutch,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain 
should  not  be  united. 

These  terms  did  not  go  beyond  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  if  we  admit  two  things 
(which  at  least  we  shall  not  dispute  here), 
namely ;  first,  that  we  were  bound  by  inter- 
est, or  by  treaty,  or  by  both,  to  take  care  of 
the  safeiy  of  the  United  Provinces ;  and  se- 
condly,  that  their  safety  could  not  be  ensured 
while  the  Spanish  Netherlands  were  in  the 
hands  of  France.  The  satisfaction  of  the 
Emperor  was  a  necessary' stipulation,  and 
moreover  little  burthensome,  inasmuch  as  to 
assign  to  him  the  Low  Countries  was  pre- 
cisely the  arrangement  best  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  alliance. 


same  view.  But  this  remark  does  not  justify  the  con- 
cksioii  of  the  treatv,  otherwise  than  upon  a  full  com- 
munication 'with  all  parties  concerned,  still  lefts  does 
it  justify  the  desertion  of  our  ally.  In  fact,  moreoyer, 
England  did  not  go  to  war  for  toe  balance  of  power ; 
she  nad  a  sufficient  cause  of  war  in  her  own  wrongs. 
Mr.  Macaulay  condenms  the  pnmaians  of  the  Parti- 
tion Treaties,  because  there  was  no  chance  of  their  be- 
ing executed.— Edin*  Rev,  Ivl  499. 

*|War  of  Succession,  p.  41* 

t  The  king  made  no  direct  application  to  Parlia- 
ment which  was  refiised  ;  both  hoosee  gave  gener- 
al promises  of  support,  and  the  Commons  address- 
ed the  king  specifically  to  negotiate  with  the  States 
General  and  other  potentates  for  the  mutual  safety 
of  their  kingdom,  and  of  the  States  General,  and 
'the  general  security  of  Europe ;  and  they  partially 
requested  him  to  preserve  the  treaty  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1677-8,  whioh  was  a  defensive  alliance  with 
the  States.  But  they  condemned  the  Partition 
Treaties,  and  impeached  their  supposed  authors, 
and  they  did  not  vote  the  means  of  a  war. 

IKooh,i].38. 


We  do  not  know  how  king  William  con- 
trived, alter  havin£p.in  September,  1701,  con- 
duded  thk  treaty  with  the  Bmperor,  who  was 
at  war  with  PrancCt  to  keep  it  in  abeyance 
imtil  he  riiould  fiiul  an  opportunity  of  rousing 
the  spirit  of  his  people. 

Though  not  immediately  put  into  execu- 
tion, this  treaty  is  not  liable  to  the  objections 
which  we  make  to  speculative  or  prospective 
engagements.  The  circtunstances  to  which 
it  was  applicable  eadsted,  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying it  was  felt  by  all  the  parties,  and  an 
early  application  of  it  was  desired  and  intend, 
ed. 

The  haughtiness  and  treachery  of  Louis 
XIV.  soon  fhmished  the  opportimity  desired, 
in  various  petty  injiiries,  and  in  the  great 
wrong  of  acknowledging  the  Pretender. 
King  William  appealed  to  his  people  in  a 
speech,  the  last  which  he  delivered,  which 
was  printed  with  decorations  in  English, 
Dutch,  and  French ;  and  hung  up  in  almost 
every  house  in  England  and  Holland,  as  his 
majesl/s  last  legacy  to  his  own  and  all  Pro- 
testant people.  This  appeal  was  followed 
by  the  most  glorious  and  successful  of  out 
wars. 

If  this  second  Grand  Alliance  be  tried  by 
the  result,  it  will  be  fully  justified.  In  the  fiftli 
year  of  ihe  war  (1706)  the  allies  had  in  their 
hands  a  treaty,  whereby  all  the  objects  of  the 
alliance  were  acconjplished.  Spain  and  the 
Indies,  the  Netherlands  and  the  Milanese, 
would  have  been  ceded  by  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. The  allies  then,  and  again  at  a  later 
period,  refused  to  make  peace  upon  these 
terms,  and  they  finally  obtamed  none  so  good. 
The  conduct  of  the  English  ministers  in  re- 
jecting the  terms  of  the  Hague  and  Gertruy 
denberg,  and  of  their  successors  in  making 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,*  js  not  precisely  within 
the  scope  of  our  present  investigation,  nor 
can  it  be  discussed  without  a  consideration  of 
domestic  politics,  for  which  we  have  no  place 
here.f 

The  success  of  the  allied  armies  in  the 


*Mr.  Macaulay,  in  the  article  already  refored 
to,  gives  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  peace  of 
Utrecht 

t  The  principal  stipulations  of  Utrecht  were 
these  : — ^The  recognition  of  the  Hanover  succes- 
sion ;  the  recantation  of  Philip  Y,  of  his  eventual 
claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  eternal  sep* 
aration  of  the  two  crowns ;  the  fortifications  of 
Dunkirk  to  be  demolished  ;  Hudson's  Bay,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Newfoundland,  ceded  by  Frunce  to 
England.  The  Spanish  Netherlands  given  to 
Austria,  with  a  barrier  for  the  Dutch,  England 
to.  retain  Gibraltar,  and  to  have  Minorca  from 
Spain,  »nd  the  Aenento  or  contract  for  negroes  for 
thirty  vears.  The  Doke  of  Savoy  to  have  Uie  king* 
dom  of  Sicily.  The  Emperor  to  have  Naples  and 
Milan, 
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earlier  years  of  the  war,  anquestionably  indue- 
ed  the  English  people,  as  well  as  the  nsinis- 
ters,  to  take  a  higher  ground  than  that  which 
the  prudence  of  William  had  selected.  In 
1707,  both  hou^s  of  Parliament  laid  before 
the  Queen  their  unanimous  opinion,  ^  That 
no  peace  can  be  beneficial  for  yoiir  majesty  or 
your  allies,  if  Spaitij  the  West  Indies,  or  any 
part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  be  suffered  to 
remain  under  the  power  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon.^**  It  is  difficult,  even  for  a  strenuous 
upholder  of  the  balancing  theory,  to  refuse 
assent  to  Bolingbroke's  opinion,  ^  That  the 
war  was  wise  and  just  before  the  change," 
effected  by  this  vote  and  the  corresponding.!; 
conduct  of  ministers,  *<  because  necessary  to 
maintain  that  equality  among  the  powers  of 
Europe  on  which  the  public  peace  and  com- 
mon  prosperity  depend ;  and  that  it  was  un- 
wise and  unjust  after  this  change,  because  un- 
necessary to  this  end,  anJ  directed  to  other 
and  contrary  ends/'f 

The  modifications  occasioned  by  the  Suc- 
cession war  in  the  British  continental  policy, 
"increased,"  according  to  Heeren,  "its 
strength  and  its  sphere  of  action.  1st.  The 
old  connections,  especially  that  with  Austria, 
were  greatly  strengthened.  .  •  •  It  is 
true  that  the  alliance  fell  to  pieces  towards  the 
end  of  the  war,  but  still  it  is  an  example  with- 
out parallel  that  it  should  have  lasted  so  long ; 
and  even  that  the  dissolution  was  but  tempo* 
raiy*  and  the  tie  was  renewed  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances demanded  it." 

Surely,  the  history  of  our  relations  with 
Austria  illustrates  the  instability  more  than 
the  continuousness  of  the  connection.  The 
tie  was  renewed  !  and  how  soon  was  it  again 
broken  ?  In  the  course  of  the  next  half  cen- 
tury we  shall  find  alliances  innumerable, 
some  with  and  some  against  Austria,  a  fierce 
war  to  support,  and  another  to  restrain  her ! 

2d.  Our  connection  with  Portugal  was 
cemented  by  the  Methuen  treaty.  This  is 
true,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  been  the  most 
continuousof  our  foreign  relations.  Wheth- 
er the  Methuen  treaty  (now  dissolved)  was 
as  advantageous  as  Heeren  deems  it,  we 
greatly  doubt.  Nor  are  we  of  opinion  that 
much  good  has  resulted  from  the  political 
connection.  From  the  position  of  Portugal  it 
is  desirable  thot  she  should  not  be  our  ene- 
my. Her  shores  may  make  an  inconvenient 
addition  to  the  line  of  possibly  hostile  coast 
which  France,  Holland,  and  Spain  may  pre- 
sent to  us.  True  ;  but  these  questions  nev- 
ertheless arise  : — Whether  her  connection 


♦  Parlianientarj  Hiatory,  vi,  p,  609. 
t  Bolingbroke'f  Works,  vol.  It.  p.  87. 


with  England  does  not  attract  the  enmity  of 
our  enemies  ?  Whether  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending Portugal  has  been  at  any  time  burthen- 
some  to  us?  Whether  she  has  been  our 
friend  in  any  war  with  Spain  or  France,  in 
which  she  would  not  have  been  so  equally 
without  the  ancient  alliance  ? 

3d.  Subsidies  were  first  granted  by  Eng- 
land.    Of  these  hereafter. 

4th.  "  The  Spanish  Netherlands  now  be- 
came the  property  of  Austria,  which  thus  be- 
came the  natural  ally  of  England ;  and  'when 
the  Italian  possessions  of  Spain  were  given 
up,  partly  lo  Austria,  partly  to  Sardinia,  new 
points  of  connection  arose  between  these 
states  and  England,  who  had  already,  by  the 
posst^ssion  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  gained 
a  firm  footing  in  the  Mediterranean."  Aus- 
tria became  our  natural  ally,  as  interposed 
between  France  and  Holland,  and  interested 
in  preventing  the  encroachments  of  France 
on  the  north-eastern  frontier.  We  shall  see 
her  the  ally  of  Prance  !  Our  afiairs  in  the 
Mediterranean  have  been  little  affected  by 
the  transfer  of  Italy.  Some  of  our  eminent 
statesmen  have  thought  Gibraltar  of  little  val- 
ue ;  we  cannot  so  consider  a  defensible  na- 
val station  in  any  pari  of  the  world. 

It  is  truly  added  that  the  Assiento  treaty 
and  the  acquisition  of  Nova  Scotia,  scattered 
the  seeds  of  future  wars. 

The  professor  invites  us  to  conclude  from 
the  foregoing  history,  that  when  the  house  of 
Hanover  ascended  the  throne  "  the  continen- 
tal interests  of  England  were  in  their  leading 
features  already  fixed.  .  .  .  The  rivalry 
with  France  was  the  foundation  on  wluch 
those  relations  were  buih."  Unquestionably 
the  wars  and  treaties  which  produced  these 
new  relations  grew  out  of  our  jealousy  of  the 
French  power;  but  neither  was  that  jealousy 
(a  term  more  appropriate  than  rivalry),  spe- 
cially apparent  in  the  new  arrangements,  nor 
was  the  new  state  of  Europe  particularly  cal- 
culated to  excite  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  friendly  connection  with 
France,  which  immediately  followed  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  was  only  the  consequence 
of  a  family  dispute  of  the  Bourbons,  and  with 
the  dispute  itself  it  ceased.  What  occurred 
during  the  temporary  suspension  of  this  jeal- 
ousy may,  perhaps,  enable  us  to  judge,  wheth- 
er our  foreign  affairs  might  not  have  been 
managed,  at  other  periods  also,  without  that 
continued  reference  to  this  rivalry  with 
France,  which  others,  besides  Heeren,  regard 
not  so  much  as  an  historical  fact  as  a  political 
principle. 

To  say  that  our  continental  relations  were 
now  fixed,  is  indeed  a  bold  flight  of  theory 
above  the  regions  of  fact ! 
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v.*  George  L  IL  III.  to  (he  French  Bevo~ 
lution,  1714—1789. 

Notwit!:8tanding  the  Femark  with  which 
he  concludes  the  preceding  section,  on  the 
fxedness  of  our  foreign  relations,  Heeren 
tells  us  very  truly,  that  "  the  continental  in- 
terests of  England  became  closer  and  more 
complicated  under  the  House  of  Hanover." 
The  Peace  of  Utrecht  had  left  us  without 
intimate  connections,  though  our  alliance 
with  the  United  Provinces  and  with  Portugal 
was  still  in  force.  But  England  now  com* 
menced  an  extensive  course  of  alliances, 
upon  the  origin  and  tendency  of  which  we 
cannot  entirely  agree  with  our  author. 

Professor  Heeren  is  a  subject  of  the  King 
of  Hanover,  and  a  knight  of  the  Guelphic 
Order.  We  believe  that  this  order,  accord- 
ing to  its  statutes,  is  to  be  eonfc^rred  upon 
those  persons  only  who  have  rendered  signal 
services  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  Heeren 
earns  his  star  and  riband  by  a  confident  re- 
jection  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  English 

rliticians, — that,  during  the  reigns  of  George 
and  George  II ,  the  interests  of  Hi.nover 
constituted  the  main  foundation  of  the  policy 
of  England.  It  is,  perhaps,  from  being 
hampered  by  this  partial  feeling,  that  Heeren 
is  less  clear  than  usual  in  his  history  of  the 
transactions  of  1714 — 1720. 

He  ascribes  "  the  long  chain  of  political 
connection"  which  that  period  introduced, 
altogether  to  the  existence  of  a  Pretender, 
Great  vigilance,  certainly,  and  the  cultivation 
of  powerful  friendships,  were  required  by  a 
circumstance  which  gave  the  only  possible 
chance  of  success  to  a  hostile  invasion  of 
England  ;  and  thus  may  some  of  the  alli- 
ances of  this  period  be  justified.  But  wc? 
rnust  look  elsewhere  to  account  for  the  crea- 
tion of  new  points  of  contract  and  the  provo- 
cation of  new  enmities,  which  characterized 
the  policy  of  our  first  German  king. 

It  wad  obviously  probable  that  an  enemy 
of  England  would  make  common  cause  with 
the  Pretender ;  but  it  will  soon  appear,  that 
powers  which  had  no  thought  of  quarrelling 
with  England  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
tender to  the  English  throne,  because  they 
had  a  quarrel  with  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
,  who  happened  to  be  also  King  of  England. 
This  truth,  indeed,  Heeren  appears  in  the  se- 
quelf  to  suspect. 

We  ascribe,  in  some  measure,  to  electoral 
politics,  even  the  first  alliance  J  which  George 


♦  P.  258.  t  p.  289. 

t  The  treaty  of  6  Feb.  1716,  with  (he  Dutch,  was  a 
renewal  of  the  former  alliance.  To  this  treaty  of  re- 
newal an  article  was  added  (Kotch  and  Schoell,  ii 
177),  stipulating  that  the  casus  fedcris  should  be 
deemed  to  exist,  not  only  when  one  of  the  two  allies 


I.  made  ;  it  might  have  been  from  a  desire 
to  have  powerful  allies  in  case  of  an  attack 
from  France  and  the  Pretender,  that  he  en- 
tered into  a  defensive  league  with  the  Em- 
peror;* but  the  imperial  confirmation  of  the 
purchase  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  with 
that  view,  the  conciliation  of  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna, were  probably  motives  equally  power, 
ful  with  the  Elector- King.  At  all  events,  no 
good  resulted  from  this  commencement  of 
the  voluminous  diplomacy  of  George  L,  for, 
within  one  year,  he  made  another  treaty  of 
alliance,  which  gave  great  umbrage  to  hb 
imperial  friend. 

This  was  the  Triple  Alliance  between 
England,  the  Slates,  and  France,'^  France 
was  now,  in  the  revolution  of  afliairs,  allied 
with  England,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
against  Spain  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  brought  about  by  our  contest  with 
France  and  Spain  jointly  ! 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  this  unwonted 
connection,  by  the  particular  circumstances 
in  which  the  two  branches  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  were  placed ;  and  to  regard  these 
circumstances  as  fortuitous  accidents  which 
happened  to  counteract  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  The  grand 
projects  of  Alberoni, — ^the  more  immediate 
occasion  of  the  union  with  France, — ^hia 
schemes  for  displacing  the  Regent,  and  se- 
curing to  Philip  V.  the  preferable  succession 
to  the  crown  of  France ;  for  dethroning 
George  I. ;  and  for  recovering  the  lost  pos- 
sessions of  Spain, — had  assuredly  not  been 
foreseen.  But  the  opposing  interests  of  the 
houses  of  A  njou  and  Orleans  were  not  en- 
tirely unforeseen  ;J  and  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  the  new  King  of  Spain  should 
become  more  and  more  of  a  Spaniard,  and 
that  all  the  ordinary  causes  of  jealousy 
should  operate,  under  the  Bourbon,  as  under 


should  be  attacked,  a  main armetyhyxi  when  a  neigh- 
bor should  make  preparations  for  war  against  either 
of  them,  or  shoula  threaten  them,  either  by  eztraordi- 
nary  levies,  or  in  any  other  manner,  so  that  the  ally 
should  be  oblised,  by  just  apprehensions,  also  to  arm. 
To  this  article,  says  Koch,  England  appealed  in 
1779.  (Ann.  Reg.  p.  422, 429.) 
*  26  May,  1716. 

t  Horace  Walpole  says,  that  Prance  proposed  this 
alliance ;  and  offered  to  stipulate  for  the  neutrality  of 
the  Low  Countries,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  the 
Emperor;  whereupon  Townshend  said,  "None  but 
France,  who  is  used  to  contrive  such  amuvng 
schemes,  could  pretend  to  propose  to  stioulate  with  a 
third  power  a  neutrality  for  dominions  oelonging  to 
another,  who  may  not  consent  to  it.  For  what  could 
such  a  convention  between  the  French  and  the  Dutch 
signify,  if  the  Emperor,  who  is  master  of  the  country, 
should  not  think  it  for  his  interests  to  second  it!"— 
(Coxe's  Sir  R.  Walpole,  L  89.) 

t  Although  we  cannot  immediately  find  it  in  the 
un-indexed  correspondence  of  Bolingbroke,  we  are 
confident  that  he  laid  stress  upon  this  expected  ri- 
valry. 
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4he  Austrian,  dynasty.  Granted,  however, 
that  the  community  of  interests  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  was  an  event  upon  which 
we  could  not  reckon, — the  more  improbable 
such  an  occurrence  was,  the  more  strongly 
does  it  illustrate  the  uncertainty  of  political 
speculations,  and  the  consequent  impolicy  of 
contracting  engagements  adapted  to  only  one 
state  of  aflfaira. 

Assuredly,  the  Triple  Alliance  arose  out 
of  English  interests.  Heeren  takes  great 
pains  to  prove  that  certain  transactions  with 
the  northern  powers,  which  shortly  preceded 
it,  were  equally  English  in  their  origin.  Car- 
rying us  back  to  the  latter  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  he  tells  us,  that  England  had 
usually  sided  with  Denmark  in  her  wars  with 
Sweden,  which  did  not  prevent  the  Danes 
from  joining  with  Holland  against  her — (how 
many  more  such  instances  will  satisfy  us  ?) — 
in  the  war  which  was  terminated  at  Breda. 
In  1700,  England  had  mediated  and  ^^t^ran- 
teed  a  peace  between  the  two  northern  pow- 
ers, at  Travendahl.*  During  the  wars  of 
Queen  Anne,  England  attended  liale  tathe 
North,  only  watching  lest  Sweden  should 
join  her  enemies.  When  she  resumed  her 
attention  to  northern  afiaire,  after  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  a  new  power  had  acquired  im- 
portance, namely,  Russia.  And  a  question, 
as  Heeren  says,  arose,  or  as,  perhaps,  would 
be  said  more  correctly,  might  have  arisen, 
in  what  point  of  view  was  England  to  regard 
the  growth  of  Russia,  in  reference  to  her  own 
interests  ?  We  know  not  how  or  when  this 
question  was  discussed  in  an  English  cabi- 
net ;  but  this  country  was  soon  involved  in 
the  affairs  of  the  North,  by  a  transaction 
which  Heeren  labors  hard  to  connect  rather 
with  English  than  with  German  politics.  In 
a  war  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  our  treaties,  we  had 
taken  no  part,  the  Danes  had  obtained  pos- 
session  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  part  of  the 
Gernlan  possessions  of  Sweden.  These 
duchies  Sweden  sold  to  Hanover  in  1715,  by 
a  treaty  which  also  stipulated  that  Greorge,  as 
Elector  of  Hanover,  should  declare  war 
against  Sweden.  And  to  support  this  war, 
George,  npw  also  King  of  England,  sent  a 
British  squadron  to  join  the  Danes  in  the 
Baltic*  England,  it  is  true,  had,  or  made, 
some  complaints  against  Sweden  for  unex- 
plained  impediments  put  in  the  way  of  her 
Bahic  trade ;  but  the  expedilwn  had  no  re- 
ference to  these.  The  quarrel  with  Swe- 
den was  German,  and  German  only.     The 


♦  There  was  also  a  defensive  alliance  between 
England  and  Sweden,  not  only  for  mutual  defence, 
but  for  the  prcservaiion  of  the  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope.—(Koch,  xiil  p.  17S.) 


Czar  now  attacked  Mecklenburg  and  threat* 
ened  Denmark,  and  we  thus  became  em- 
broiled with  Russia  also.  Charles  Xlf .  imi- 
tated  Alberoni  in  uniting  with  the  Jacobites ; 
the  war  against  him  thus  became  defensive 
of  English  interests,  but  it  was  not  the  less 
Grerman  in  its  origin.  The  Elector  of  Ha- 
nover mode  the  enemy,  and  the  King  of  Eng. 
land  fought  him.  The  projects  of  the  king 
of  Sweden  were  soon  defeated  by  the  seiz- 
ure of  his  treacherous  minister,  Gyllenberg ; 
and  the  death  of  Charles  himself  followedv* 
The  new  government  of  Sweden  made  peace 
with  George,  confirmed  the  sale  of  Bremen 
and  Verden,  and  made  an  alliance  with  him 
as  king  of  England,  especially  directed 
against  Russia.f  After  an  attempt  to.  show 
that  Bremen  and  Verden,  from  their  favora- 
able  position  in  respect  of  the  English  inter- 
course with  Grermany,  were  valuable  acqui- 
sitions  to  England,— (which  position,  to  be 
true,  must  suppose  the  politics  of  England 
and  Hanover  to  be  always  identified,^ 
Heeren  admits  that,  in  this  alliance  against 
Russia,  England  undertook  what  she  was 
not  able  to  perform.  Nor,  indeed,  does  he 
conceive  that  the  repression  of  Russia  was 
desirable,  inasmuch  as  her  growing  prosperi- 
ty  afforded  a  fresh  market  for  the,  manufac- 
turers of  England,  while  she  furnished  the 
English  navy  with  ship-building  materials  in 
abundance.  —  England,  he  adds,  became 
passive  in  the  north,  until  Russia  began  to 
take  part  in  the  west  and  south  of  Europe. 

The  Triple  Alliance  was  justified  by  tlie 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time.  So  far, 
indeed,  as  it  provide^  for  the  execution  of  the 
late  treaties  of  peace,  it  woukl  have  been 
right  at  any  time.  England  ought  not  only 
to  preserve  her  own  faith  inviolate,  but  to  see 
that  no  stipulation,  to  which  she  is  a  party,  is 
broken  or  evaded.  Tliis  scrupulous  esti- 
mate of  the  inviolability  of  compacts  affords 
a  powerful  reason  against  making  them.  It 
might  be  added,  that  the  stipulatbns  which 
were  now  in  danger  were  just  of  that  sort 
which  England,  as  a  mariume  power,  could 
most  easily  enforce. 

Nothing  but  the  disputed  title  to  the  throne 
justifies,  as  we  conceive,  the  other  stipulation 
of  the  treaty, — the  engagement  for  recipro- 
cal support  in  case  of  attack ;  and  this  justi- 
fication  rests,  not  so  mudi  upon  the  value  of 
the  expectation  of  sufcor  from  France,  as 
upon  the  importance  of  securing  the  friend- 
ship, or  rather,  averting  the  enmity  of  the 
Regent. 

The  arms  and  diplomacy  of  England  were, 
on  this  occasion,  equally  successful.     In  pur- 


*Dec.  11,1718. 
tKopb,vol.xiii.p.298. 
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Buance  of  bis  project,  for  counteracting  the 
stipulations  of  Utrecht,  Alberoni  sent  a 
Spanbk  force  to  seize  Sardinia,  and  in  the 
next  year  Sicily,  the  respective  allotments  of 
the  Houses  of  Austria  and  Savoy.  Eng- 
land,  France,  the  Emperor,  and  (after  some 
unwillingness)  Holland,  united  in  a  quadru* 
pU  alliance,  for  enforcing  terms  of  peace. 
Sicily  was  now  assigned  to  Austria,  and  Sar- 
dinia to  Savoy ;  Spain  and  Savoy  were  to 
have  three  months  to  accede,  and  on  failure, 
to  be  forced  into  compliance. 

A  particular  stipulation  in  these  terms  of 
peace,  exhibits  the  minuteness  of  the  inter- 
ference  into  which  Ekigland  was  led  by  her 
interposition  in  the  afiairs  of  Spain.  A  seU 
tlement  in  Italy,  namely,  Tuscany,  Parma, 
and  Placentia,  in  reversion,  were  assigned 
to  Don  Carlos,  the  son  of  the  second  wife  of 
Philip  v.,  and  from  this  time,  as  it  has  been 
truly  observed,  it  would  appear  that  Europe 
bad  DO  more  important  interest  than  that  of 
procuring  a  sovereignty  for  the  son  of  an 
ambitious  and  intriguing  queen.* 

As  Spain  would  not  agree  to  these  terms, 
a  war  ensued,  short  and  decisive.  Our  na- 
val  victories  in  the  Mediterraneanf  had  the 
greatest  share  in  obligiug  the  King  of  Spain 
to  accede  to  the  terms ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
although  forced  transfers  of  territory  are 
never  commendable,  the  transaction  set  forth 
in  a  favorable  light  the  power  of  England 
and  her  navy,  it  has  been  said,  that  the 
instructions  to  Admiral  Byng  were  exchanged 
against  the  investiture  of  Bremen  and  \^r- 
den ;  but  they  certainly  might  have  etuanated 
from  a  council  in  which  King  William  or 
Lord  Godolphin  presided,:^ 

But  now  came  the  rage  for  alliances, 
which  distinguishes  the  period.  France  and 
Spain,  Spain  and  England,  these  two  powers 
and  France,  all  bound  themselves  in  1720 
and  1721  by  mutual  garantees,  from  which, 
as  usual,  England  derived  no  advantage. 
Even  to  Heeren,  the  policy  of  England 
during  the  latter  year  of  Greorge  I.  exhibits 
^no  fixed  plan  of  proceeding;"  and  he  no- 
tices th6  ignorance  of  the  real  designs  of 
.  foreign  courts,  which  has  often  been  ascribed 
to   English  governments.     But  he  admits 


*  Kooh,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

t  K^pecially  that  off  Cape  PsMaro,  Aug.  1], 
1718. 

X  Although  wo  have  been  led  perhaps  fortlier 
into  the  question  of  Hanoverian  influence  than 
oar  plan  required,  we  have  abstain^  from  the  oon. 
■ideration  of  ministerial  and  party  politics  as  af. 
feeted  bf  that  influence.  For  the  moat  autheittio 
and  pleasing,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  narrative 
of  occurrences  in  the  time  of  George  I.,  we  would 
refer  to  the  first  volume  of  Lord  Mahon's  History 
of  England,  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  that  of 
Aiz-la.Chapelle. 


that,  while  the  policy  of  the  continental 
states  was  complicated,  and  dictated  by  per- 
sonal motives,  the  guiding  principle  of  Brit- 
ish policy  was  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Allbough  the  treaties  between   France, 
Spain,  and  England,  had  accomplished  the 
principal  olgects  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
many  points  still  remained  to  be  adjusted, 
especially  between  Spam  and  the  Emperor ; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  coKress  was  appointed 
to  meet  at  Cambray.     The  history  of  thia 
meeting  furnishes  an  instructive  lesson  to 
diplomatists.    Two  years  elapsed  before  pre- 
liminaries were  so  far  adjusted  as  to  allow 
the  congress  to  assemble ;  Charles  and  Phi- 
lip, the  late  rivals  for  the  Spanish  throne, 
seemed  as  widely  opposed  as  ever,  and  nei- 
ther could  be  brought  to  renounce  the  titular 
sovereignty  of  the  coimtries  which  he  had 
agreed   to  abandon.     Then   the'  maritime 
powers  had   a  quarrel  with  the  Emperor 
about  his  Ostend  Company ;  and  fresh  diffi. 
culties  arose,  even  on  the  part  of  the  Pope, 
in  the  way  of  the  provision  fi)r  Don  Carlos, 
by  which  peace  had  been  purchased.   These 
were  so  far  removed  as  to  allow  the  congreaa 
to  meet  in  1724,  but  not  without  a  fresh 
guaranty  on  the  part  of  France  and  Eng- 
land.*    Then    more  disputes  about  titlesy 
and  a  contest  between  the  two  successors  of 
ChaHes  V.  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  ancient 
order  of  the  Grolden  Fleece. 

These  were  formidable  difficulties,  but  the 
allies  must  interfere  still  further,  and  recom- 
mend  a  wife  to  the  young  king,  Louis  XV. 
A  Spanish  in^ta  w^s  selected,  and  actually 
sent  to  Paris,  whence  she  was  sent  hack  l^ 
the  French  minister,  who  chose  rather  to 
marry  his  master  to  the  daughter  of  King 
Stanislaus  of  Poland.  And  then  it  appeared 
bow  a  small  and  personal  matter  might  over- 
turn the  speculations  of  wise  politicians* 
The  Queen  of  Spain  became  indignant,  and 
commenced  a  clandestine  negotiation  with 
lier  enemy  the  Emperor,  broke  off  the  con- 
gress, and  became  the  close  ally  of  the 
bouse  of  Austria.  The  queen  and  her  up- 
start  minister,  Ripperda,  discovered  that 
Charles  VI.  had  an  object  to  which  he  was 
not  less  devoted  than  was  Elizabeth  Famese 
herself  to  the  ai^grandizement  of  her  son. 
The  King  of  Spain  became  the  first  power 
in  Europe  who  guaranteed^  the  pragmaiic 
sanction^  wherel^  the  Austrian  dominions 
were  to  pass  to  the  Emperor's  daughter,  and 
thus,  each  gratified  in  its  favorite  object,  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  became  inti- 
mate friends,  and  turned  upon  the  allies,  who 
had  vainly  attempted  to  reconcile  them  be- 
fore.     The   Emperor    agreed    to   support 


*  Jan.  94, 1734.  . 
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Spain,  at  least  by  good  offices,  in  her  endea- 
Tors  to  recover  Gibraltar  from  England; 
and  Spain  gave  to  Austria  commercial  privi. 
leges,  at  which  English  and  Dutch  were 
equally  oflfended. 

Such  were  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  ;*  it  was  suspected  at  the  time  that 
there  were  others,  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
England  and  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  It 
was  suspected  that  a  match  was  in  contem- 
plation between  Don  Carlos  and  Maria  The- 
resa ;  that  the  Emperor  was  to  assist  Spain 
in  recovering  Gibraltar  by  force,  and  that 
the  Pretender  was  to  be  aided  in  his  attempts 
upon  the  British  throne,  Heeren,  differing 
from  Archdeacon  Coxe,t  deems  these  suspi- 
cions erroneous.  But  England  and  France 
were  alarmed,  and  induced  Prussia  to  join  in 
a  treaty  at  Hanover.:|:  for  counteracting  the 
alliance  of  Vienna.  That  alliance  was 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Russia, 
while  the  Hanover  allies  obtained  Denmark. 
Prussia  seceded,^  having  a  separate  intrigue 
with  the  Emperor,  for  some  personal  object 
in  the  empire,  and  Sweden  joined  first  the 
one  and  then  the  other  alliance.  Thus  Eu- 
rope was  divided  into  two  great  confedera- 
cies ;  England,  now  entirely  separated  from 
Austria,  belonged  to  that  in  which  France 
also  was  found.  || 

There  were  indications  of  war,  but  none 
actually  ensued.  England  sent  squadrons 
to  the  West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Baltic,  but  without  orders  to  commence 
hostilities:  and,  although  Spain  laid  siege 
to  Gibraltar,  the  pacific  dispositions  of  Wal- 
pole  and  Fleury  averted  war  altogether. 
Charies  VI.  suspended  his  Ostend  Company, 
and  an  armistice  was  concluded  for  seven 
years.ir  Other  matters  were  to  be  settled  at 
SoisBons,  where  another  congress  met,  to 

♦  April  30,  1725.  t  Aottrio,  ch.  87. 

t  Sept.  3,  1735.  There  was  a  gatrantjr  of  all 
potieMiorui,  a  defentive  alliance  for  fifteen  years, 
a  guaranty  of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Oli. 
va.     Heeren  calls  it  i  be  treaty  of  Herrenhauten. 

i  August,  1786,  she  joined  the  Vienna  allies, 
and  guaranteed  the  pragmatic  sanction. 

II  When  these  treaties  were  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  objected  by  the  Tories,  that  they  bound 
England  to  go  to  war  for  the  king's  German  do. 
minions,  contrary  to  the  Act  of  Settlement; 
whereupon  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Hen. 
if  Felham,  to  assure  the  king  that  the  house  would 
M  support  his  majesty  against  all  insults  and  attacks 
that  any  prince  or  power,  in  resentment  of  the  just 
measures  which  his  majesty  had  so  wisely  taken, 
•hall  make  against  any  of  his  majesty's  territories 
or  dominions,  though  not  belonging  to  the  crown 
of  Great  BriUin.*'  This  would  have  been  very 
right,  if  the  king's  "just  measures*'  had  reference 
only  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  Feb.  16, 
1726.— Pari.  Hist.  viji.  606.  The  Lords  yoted  a 
similar  address. 

f  Prelim,  of  Paris,  SI  May,  1727. 


afibrd  fresh  proo6  of  (he  instability  of  po*. 
litical  afiairs.  FrancQ  and  England  con- 
trived to  estrange  Spain  from  Austria,  and 
the  union  now  was  England,  France,  and 
Spain !  These  powers  made  at  Seville*  a 
treaty  of  defensive  alliance  and  guaranty. 
The  all-important  provision  for  Don  Carlos 
was  not  forgotten.  It  was  stipulated  that 
Spanish  troops  should  occupy  his  intended 
duchies. 

Now,  the  Emperor  was  enraged,  and  per- 
haps  not  without  reason,  at  the  defection  of 
his  new  ally ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  whose  succession  had  been  guar- 
anteed  to  the  Spanish  prince,  he  seized  that 
duchy.  France  now  attached  herself  more 
closely  to  Spain ;  Elizabeth  Famese,  instead 
of  relying  upon  the  allies  of  Seville,  declared 
that  she  was  no  longer  bound  by  that  treaty. 
The  friendship  between  England  and  France 
grew  cool ;  the  ministers  of  the  courts  of 
London  and  the  Hague  negotiated  in  the 
Austnan  capital  for  the  concerns  of  Spain, 
without  the  participation  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles. From  this  negotiation  arose  the 
second  treaty  of  Vienna,f  by  which  Austria 
and  England  were  once  more  united.  The 
Emperor,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  the  mari- 
time powers,  severally  obtained  their  pet  ob- 
jects. Charles  procured  the  reversion  of  his 
hereditary  dominions  for  his  daughter ;  Eli- 
zabeth Famese,  the  Italian  duchies  for  her 
son ;  England  and  Holland,  the  abolition  of 
the  Ostend  Company. 

«*The  interference  of  England,"  says 
Heeren  in  reviewing  the  reign  of  George 
1.,^;^  *<  was  manifestly  attended  with  beneficial 
results  to  the  whole  political  system  of  Eu- 
rope. The  preservation  of  peace  was  its 
ol^ect,  and  peace  was  either  maintained  or 
restored,"^  1,  by  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  schemes  of  Alberoni ;  2, 
by  terminating,  through  the  intervention  of 
England,  the  war  in  the  North,  and  espe- 
cially by  maintaining  Sweden  as  an  inde- 
pendent slate.  We  have  already  expressed 
our  qualified  concurrence  in  Heeren's  appro- 
bation  of  the  interference  of  England  in  the 
Mediterranean.  As  to  the  North,  it  is  re- 
markable  that  Heeren  does  not  mention,  in 
his  narrative,  the  occurrence  to  which  he 
apparently  refers  in  this  summary,  namely, 
the  resistance  offered  in  1719  by  the  British 
fleet  in  the  Baltic  to  the  Czar  Peter,  when,  in 


*  Not.  9,  17S9;  Holland  acceded  on  21st. 
Groorge  I.  had  been  succeeded  by  George  11.  on 
*i2d  Jane,  1727. 

t  16  March,  1731. 

I  He  probably  means  to  inclade  the  earlier 
years  of  Oeorge  11. 

i  P.  298. 
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alliance  with  Denmark,  he  was  raraging  the 
coasts  of  Sweden.  Sir  John  Norris*  joined 
the  Swedeji,  and  the  Russians  retired  without 
meeting  the  combined  fleet.  Denmark  was 
persuaded  to  make  peace,  but  the  treaty  of 
Nystadt  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  which 
was  not  accomplished  until  after  an  interval 
of  two  years,  deprived  Sweden  of  several  of 
her  provinces.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
Heeren's  own  remarkf  on  the  attempts  which 
England  now  made  to  resist  Russia, — her 
unwarranted  reliance  upon  her  navy, — and 
the  advantage  which  she  derived  from  the 
progress  of  Russia, — with  his  present  view 
of  her  efiectual  interference  on  behalf  of 
Sweden. 

The  beneficial  efiects  of  George's  policy 
Heeren  sums  up  thus : — 1.  The  security  of 
the  Hanover  succession  :  2.  High  considera- 
tion in  the  political  system  of  Europe :  3. 
Peace.  Yet  under  each  head  he  has  some 
misgivings.  He  sees  it  possible  that  the 
interference  6T  George  I.  on  the  continent 
may  be  said  to  have  produced  the  attacks 
upon  his  throne.  And  he  admits  that  **  par- 
ticularly in  the  last  six  years  of  his  reign,  his 
interference  assumed  the  character  of  over- 
activity, without,  at  the  same  time,  maintain- 
ing that  stability  which  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  all  alliances;  and  moreover 
that  measures  were  adopted,  which  nothing 
but  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  circumstances 
prevented  from  causing  disastrous  conse- 
quences. He  ascribes  too  to  this  period  the 
ilbjLsiony  that  England  could  accomplish  more 
than  was  really  possible  by  her  fleets  and  by 
her  subsidies.  In  short,  he  almost  gives  up 
this  diplomatic  reign  as  an  illustration  of  bis 
theory.  For,  although  he  does  not  qualify 
his  boast  of  the  "  high  consideration  "  which 
England  maintained,  we  may  safely  pro- 
nounce our  own  judgment,  that  that  policy 
could  not  raise  the  character  of  England  to 
any  beneficial  purpose,  which  provoked  the 
hostilities  which  it  resisted ;  formed  alliances 
which  were  in  their  nature  unstable ;  set  an 
exaggerated  value  upon  its  means  ;  and  only 
by  accident  preserved  peace  and  averted 
disaster. 

Among  the  precipitate  measures  which  in 
Heeren's  opinion  would  have  led  to  great 
evils,  if  it  had  not  been  followed  by  a  train 
of  fortunate  circumstances,  the  principal  is 
the  Hanover  treaty,  which  separated  Eng- 
land from  Austria,  **the  only  continental 
power  in  the  south  of  Europe  with  which  it 
could  be  connected  by  any  permanent  inter- 
ests, "jj:  The  consequence  was  the  union  of 
Prussia  with  Austria,  for  various  private  ob- 

*  Mahon,  vol.  i.  p.  529.       t  See  ante^  p.  156. 
\  P.  286,  292. 


jects ;  and  war  was  prevented  only  by  the 
appomtment  of  the  pacific  Fleury  to  the  ad- 
ministration in  France,  while  Walpole  was 
still  minister  of  England. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  probability  of  war 
arose  from  the  treaty  of  Vienna  and  not 
from  that  of  Hanover.  Nor  does  the  justi- 
fication  of  the  Hanover  treaty  rest  altogether 
upon  the  existence  of  the  secret  articles. 
There  was  enough  in  what  was  immediately 
published,  to  show  that  Spain  and  Austria 
had  united  their  interest  with  no  friendly 
feeling  towards  fjigland.  And  we  are 
\  surprised  that  our  professor,  an  advocate  of 
the  balancing  theory,  should  find  fault  with 
England  for  drawing  closer  the  ties  of  her 
alliance  with  France,  and  also  forming  one 
with  Prussia — those  being  the  two  powers 
most  likely  and  most  competent  to  assist  her 
in  a  war  with  Spain  and  Austria.  True  it 
is  that  Prussia  soon  deserted  this  new  alli- 
I  ance,  although  other  powers  joined  it.  Up- 
I  on  the  principles  which  we  are  endeavoring 
'  to  establish,  the  Hanover  treaty  may  be  con. 
demned,  but  it  was  surely  quite  en  rigle; 
and,  though  we  admit  that  it  did  no  good,  we 
cannot  perceive  that  it  did  any  harm ;  or 
that  it  added  to  the  probability  of  war.  l€ 
England  is  chargeable  with  deserting  Aus- 
tria, the  desertion  is  to  be  dated  from  the  last 
four  years  of  Queen  Anne.  From  that 
time,  although  they  l}ad  acted  together  in  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  there  had  been  no  cor- 
difiJity  between  the  two  powers.  Austria 
was  now  induced,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  cor- 
ruption, to  make  other  friends.  She  quitted 
England,  not  England  her. 

The  Austrian  alliance  is  chiefly  valuable 
to  England  when  she  is  at  war  with  France. 

At  this  time,  England  had  no  quarrel  with 
her  ancient  rival ;  and  it  is  the  opinion, 
strongly  expressed,  of  Heeren  himself,  that 
"  it  was  peculiarly  our  good  understanding 
with  that  power  which  was  of  infinite  service 
to  the  Hanover  succession  in  this  emergen- 
cy."—p.  290. 

The  following  remarks  are  too  striking  to 
be  omitted. 

**  England  was  now  in  friendship  mth  all 
the  world,  without  possessing  a  single  true 
friend  in  the  political  sense  of  the  term.  .  .  . 
She  had  engsged  herself  in  a  tissue  of  trea- 
ties, out  of  which  it  seemed  scarcely  possible 
she  should  extricate  herself.    Had  she  been 

f prepared  to  fulfil  all  her  engagements,  scarce- 
y  a  war  could  have  arisen  in  any  quarter  of 
Europe  in  which  she  would  not  have  been 
implicated ;  nay,  in  which  she  would  not 
have  been  obliged  to  furnish  auxiliaries  in 
several  quarters  at  once." — ^p.  296. 

The  elective  crown  of  Poland  now  pro- 
duced a  war  from  which  England  with  diflS- 
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culty  kept  herself  clear.  The  emperor, 
united  with  Russia  and  Prussia,  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  because  he 
wished  to  obtain  his  guarantee  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction.  France,  Spain,  and  Savoy 
took  the  part  of  the  abdicated  King  Stanis- 
laus  Leczinski.  All  writers  condemn  Charies 
VI.  for  thus  provoking  the  hostility  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  His  Italian  dominions 
were  soon  overrun  :  and  now  England  be- 
gan  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  her  alii- 
ances  and  guarantees.  Heeren  says  truly, 
that  our  treaty  with  the  emperor  was  defen. 
sive  only ;  but  the  line  between  defence  and 
offence  is  not  precisely  drawn  ;  the  belliger- 
ent and  the  neutral  put  different  construe- 
tions  upon  the  treaty ;  and  so  it  happened 
now.  Charles  VI.  invoked  the  treaty  of  Vi- 
enna, but  Walpole  temporized.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  distinctly  admitted  or  denied 
the  occurrence  of  the  casusfcederis ;  but  he 
offered  mediation  instead  of  co-operation. 
The  United  Provinces  were  also  parties  to 
the  alliance ;  he  was,  perhaps,  justified  in 
refusing  to  act  without  them,  for  this  is  an- 
other practice  incident  to  alliances,  compre- 
hending more  than  two  parties.  Is  one  party 
bound  to  assist  another,  whilst  the  third  part>- 
to  the  treaty  refuses  ?  If  guarantees  were 
to  be  respected,  there  was  another  which  re- 
quired our  interposition.  England  had  gua- 
ranteed the  treaty  of  Oliva,  which  forbade 
foreign  interference  in  the  election  of  a  king 
of  Poland ;  the  spirit  of  this  guaranty,  per 
haps,  condemned  equally  both  parties ;  but 
not  so  thought  the  emperor,  who  called  upon 
England  to  make  good  this  engagement  also. 
Ahhough  Greorge  II.  refused,  he  procured 
one  stipulation  peculiar  to  this  war,  whereby 
he  accomplished  an  object  always  deemed  of 
importance  to  England  and  to  her  ancient 
ally,  though  he  by  no  means  satisfied  the 
emperor.  He  obtained  the  consent  of  France 
to  the  neutrality  of  the  Netherlands,  and  thus 
averted  the  evils  and  dangers  of  the  war 
from  Holland. 

The  events  of  the  Polish  war  were  unfa- 
vorable to  the  emperor ;  who  concluded,  un- 
der the  mediation  of  the  maritime  powers, 
a  treaty  of  peace,  whereby  he  at  length  oh- 
taincd  from  France  the  guaranty  of  the 
Pragnmtic  Sanction.  Stanislaus  was  per- 
suaded to  renounce  the  crown  of  Poland,  re- 
taining the  empty  title  of  king,  with  the 
duchies  of  Bar  and  Lorraine  for  his  life,  with 
reversion  to  France.  To  make  way  for 
this  arrangement,  the  reversion  of  Tuscany, 
affer  the  death  of  the  then  Grand  Duke,  was 
given  to  the  house  of  Lorraine ;  and  Don 
Carlos,  so  important  a  personage  in  all  these 
arrangements,  was.  promoted  to  the  thix>ne  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  resigning  Parma  and  Pla 


centia  to  the  emperor.  The  intere^  of* 
England  were  little  affected  by  these  arrange, 
ments.  If  her  refusal  to  take  part  in  the 
war,  and  especially  to  give  succor  to  Aus- 
tria, did  tend  to  lower  her  character  in  the 
political  system,  it  cannot  be  said  th^t  she 
sufl!ered  anywhere  through  her  forbearance. 
Prince  Eugene,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor, 
made  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  English  minis- 
ter ;  setting  forth  the  dangers  of  England 
from  the  expected  aggrandizement  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  her  inability  to  resist 
an  invasion  in  favor  of  the  Pretender,  if  her 
fleets  should  meet  with  a  disaster.  We  are 
clearly  of  opinion  that  England  would  not 
have  been  justified  in  siding  with  the  empe- 
ror, whereby  she  would  have  provoked  the 
immediate  hostility  of  France;  for  the  sake  of 
preventing  the  contingent  aggrandizement 
of  that  power,  and  increased  danger  from 
future  hostilities.  But  she  would  have  taken 
this  resolution  of  neutrality  with  more  of  cre- 
dit, if  not  of  effect,  if  she  had  not  been  ham- 
pered by  previous  and  complicated  engage- 
ments, which  certainly  exposed  her  to  the 
charge  of  broken  faith,  and  desertion  of  her 
friends. 

England  was  at  last  engaged  in  a  war, 
which,  though,  in  one  sense,  it  did  arise  out 
of  a  treaty,  was  not  the  result  of  continental 
connections  or  engagements.  It  is  rather  to 
be  set  down  to  the  account  of  commerce. 
The  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  allowed  to  the 
English  a  limited  trade  to  the  Spanish  ports 
in  America ;  our  merchants  were  in  the  ha- 
!  bit  of  evading  the  limitation,  and  the  Span- 
iards  claimed  a  right  of  searching  them  at 
sea,  to  ascertain  whether  their  trade  was 
lawful  or  not.  It  appears  now  to  be  a  fair 
case  of  doubt,  but  was  hotly  taken  up  in  Eng. 
land  ;  and,  though  Walpole  at  first  put  an 
end  to  the  hostile  discussions  which  occur- 
red,  by  a  condition  which  lefl  the  main  ques- 
tion open,  to  be  considered  by  corrvmission- 
ers,  he  was  urged  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  declare  war,  under  circumstances 
which  put  his  country  in  the  wrong.  This 
war  with  Spain  soon  merged  in  another, 
which  extended  over  all  Europe,  and  at  last 
drew  England  out  of  the  pacific  system 
which  she  had  so  long  pursued. 

In  1740,  Oct.  10,  Charles  VI.  died,  and 
it  was  to  be  seen  whether  the  guaranty  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  which  he  had  with  so 
much  trouble  obtained  from  almost  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  was  now  to  be  respected. 
Is  it  too  iTTUch  to  say  that,  with  the  excep. 
tion  of  England,  not  one  power  in  Europe 
was  influenced  by  the  guaranty  ? 

The  King  of  Prussia  began  the  attack  up- 
on the  young  Queen  of  Hungary,  and,  in  ut- 
ter disregard  of  their  engagements  with  her 
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fiither,  France,*  Spain,  and  Sardinia,  as  well 
as  Bavaria,  joined  in  the  confederacy ! 

The  honor  and  interest  of  England,  ac- 
cording  to  Heeren,  rendered  it  imperative 
upon  ^r  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  save 
Austria.  Her  honor  was  unquestionably 
pledged,  and  her  ministers  did  therefore  ri^ht 
m  assisting  the  Queen.  Whether  our  m- 
terest  required  this  exertion,  is  a  more  doubt- 
ful  question. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  those  days,  the  peo- 
pie  of  England  took  an  interest  in  foreign  af. 
fairs.  All  writers  tell  us,  that  the  nation 
called  loudly  for  support  to  Maria  Theresa.  Is 
this  interest  to  be  ascribed  to  a  jealous  regard 
for  public  faith,  to  compassion  or  admiration 
excited  by  the  young  queen,  or  to  an  opinion 
in  favor  of  Austrian  connection,  and  the  bal. 
ance  of  power  ?  We  have  observed  else- 
where,f  upon  the  promptitude  with  which  our 
government,  stimulated  perhaps  by  the  opin- 
ion  of  the  people,  announced  the  intention  of 
adhering  to  its  engagements.  There  ap. 
pears  to  have  been  at  no  time  an  intention  of 
departing  from  those  engagements,  but  we 
were  very  unwiUing  to  embark  largely  in  the 
war,  as  the  single  ally  of  Austria ;  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  the  potentate  to  whom 
Walpole  looked  for  cooperation  :  that  mon- 
archy—although for  his  own  purposes,  lie  had 
made  the  first  attack  upon  Maria  Theresa — 
was  ready  to  join  her  against  other  enemies, 
provided  that  his  own  object  was  secured  by 
the  cession  of  Silesia ;  but  the  high-spirited 
Princess  would  not  listen  to  these  terms. 
Frederic,  during  this  war,  acted  for  himself 
alone.  He  made  peace  at  Breslau  in  1742 ; 
broke  out  again  in  1744,  upon  a  well-ground- 
ed  apprehension  of  intended  injuries;  was 
again  reconciled  to  Austria  at  Dresden,  in 
1745,  while  the  war  still  raged  in  Europe. 
England  at  first  joined  in  tlie  war  on  the  side 
of  Austria,  as  an  auxiliary  only  ;  and  France 
standing  in  the  same  relation  towards  Bava- 
ria,  the  battle  of  Dettiogen,  to  which,  until 
more  recent  and  extensive  glories  drove  it 
out  of  memory.  Englishmen  referred  as  one 
of  their  great  battles  with  France,  was  fought 
while  England  and  France  were  at  peace  to- 
gether !  This  state  of  things  did  not  last  be- 
yond 1744,  when  France  declared  war. 

It  were  in  vain  to  attempt  here  to  describe 
the  various  alliances  and  counter-alliances 
which  this  war  occasioned ;  England  subsi- 


*  Heeren  appears  ecaroely  aware  that  France, 
aa  well  aa  England,  hesitated  about  entering  into 
this  war.  Floury  would  willingly  have  aveided  it, 
bat  was  at  last  driven,  not  only  to  attack  Austria, 
bat  to  Justify  the  breach  of  the  guaranty  upon  the 
most  flimsy  pretexts. 

t  Vol.  ziii.  p.  9. 


dized  Denmark,  Sardinia,*  and  Hanover; 
and,  after  Prussia  had  for  the  second  time 
retired  from  the  contest,t  the  war,  as  Heeren 
says,  **  was  continued  three  years  longer  by 
the  other  leading  powers^  with  what  view  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  unless  we  take  into  account 
the  passkms  which  are  excited  by  events 
which  occurred  in  the  interval."  The  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe  was  but  little  alter- 
ed, when  the  war  ,was  at  last  concluded  by 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  That  treaty 
renounced  all  the  principal  treaties  of  a  cen- 
tury preceding,  commencing  with  that  of 
Westphalia  in  1648.  England  restored 
Cape  Breton  to  France,  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  all  things  should  remain  in  America  on 
the  same  footing  as  before  the  war.  The 
assiento  was  continued  for  four  years;  an 
arranffement  certainly  not  calculated  to  pre- 
vent  hostilities.  Ttvo  years  afterwards  an 
end  was  put  to  this  disgraceful  compact,  and 
a  commercial  treaty,  upon  fair  terms,  was 
substituted.  Prance  restored  the  Nether- 
lands to  Austria,  and  her  conquests  to  the 
United  Provinces  and  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
Elizabeth  Famese  got  an  establishment  for 
another  son!  The  infant  Don  Philip  oh- 
tained  Parma  and  Placentia  from  the  Em- 
peror! 

It  is  quite  right  in  an  historian  to  imagine 
for  himself,  from  time  to  time,  an  existence 
at  each  period  of  which  he  tells  the  story, 
and  to  suppress  his  knowledge  of  subsequent 
events.  Still  it  is  almost  amusing  to  read 
the  observations  of  Heeren,  repeated  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  eftect  that,  ^  now^  at  last, 
the  continental  relations  of  England  were 
FIXED,"  or,  as  the  phrase  in  the  present  in- 
stance is,  ** determinately  settled.**  "Her 
newly-revived  rivalry  with  France  had  given 
rise  to  the  connection  with  Austria,  and  the 
duration  of  the  latter  seemed  likely  to  be 
commensurate  with  the  former." 

Really,  the  political  system  had  even,  in 
1748,  existed  long  enough  to  shake  confi- 
dence of  a  statesman  in  the  durability  of  his 
connections ;  and,  without  foreseeing  events 
exactly  as  they  occurred,  he  might  have 
guessed  that  something  would  happen  to 
alter  this  now  determinately  fixed  arrange- 
ment. Indeed,  the  guaranty  given  to  Prus- 
sia of  the  province  reluctantly  ceded  to  her 
by  Austria  was  of  itself  enough  to  put  the 
peace  in  jeopardy. 

Notwithstanding  this  guaranty,  which  ap- 
peared to  connect  England  with  Prussia,  and 
though  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
adepts  in  foreign  policy  that  Prussia  was  our 


*  Sardinia  was  detaohed  fVom  the  confederacy 
against  Aostria,  by  the  treaty  of  Worms,  1743. 
t  TrMty  of  Dresden,  Dooembsr  14,  1746. 
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natural  ally,  the  English  goveroment  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Austria  in  the  empire ; 
and  actually  subsidized  many  of  the  German 
princes,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  son  of  Maria 
Theresa  the  reversion  of  the  imperial  digni- 
ty. With  the  Bavarian,  the  Palatine,  the 
Saxon,  and  the  Cologne  Electors,  either 
treaties  were  actually  concluded,  or  subsi- 
dies promised,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
their  votes.  "  Whether  England  had  any 
reason  at  all  for  embroiling  herself  so  deeply 
in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  is  a  question 
which,**  Heeren  says,  "we  need  not  here 
determine;**  but  which  we  decide,  without 
hesitation,  in  the  negative.  These  things 
would  not  have  been  thought  of  under  an 
English  king.  The  subsidies,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  failed  in  their  object,  and  had 
only  the  effect  of  aggravating  the  discon. 
tents  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  with  whom 
England,  or  rather  the  King  of  England, 
had  already  some  differences. 

But  there  were  also  differences  with  Aus- 
trii,  especially  <'oncerning  the  execution  of 
the  Barrier  Treaty  ;*  and  all  the  subsidies 
which  we  had  paid  in  support  of  her  family 
interests  failed  to  retain  the  friendship  of  the 
haughty,  and  perhaps  wayward,  Maria  The- 
resa. 

Colonial  disputes  placed  England  in  a 
state  of  war  with  France.  This  war  began, ' 
like  the  last,  in  America ;  but  it  was  now  a 
territorial,  not  a  commercial  question.  The 
breach  arising  out  of  the  disputed  limits  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  other  questions  raised  in 
the  western  hemisphere,  fully  supports  Hee- 
ren*s  remarks  on  the  inconvenience  attend- 
iDg  the  propinquity  of  ^  continental  territo- 
ries. George  II.,  apprehending  that  France 
would  attack  his  paternal  dominions,  sought 
the  alliance  of  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  with  whom 
he  concluded  a  subsidiary  treaty  ;  and  called 
upon  the  Empress  Queen  for  succors  stipu- 
lated in  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  guaranty. 
As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  Maria  Theresa 
declined,  and  was  moreover  much  offended 
at  the  demand,  made  at  a  time  when  she 
herself,  as  she  pretended,  was  threatened  by 
Prussia.  In  fact,  France  had  by  this  time 
made  great  progress  in  her  endeavors  to 
separate  Austria  from  England,  which  were 
aided  by  tho  present  approximation  towards 
a  union  between  England  and  Prussia.  The 
King  of  Prussia  now  undertook  to  defend 
Hanover,  receiving  from  George  IL  a  recip- 
rocal promise  of  support,  if  Germany  should 
be  attacked.  Then,  and  as  some  think, 
thereforCf  was  published  the  famous  alliance 


•  Aastrit  was  never  reconciled  to  the  provisions 
which  placed  Dutch  garrisons  in  some  of  her 
towns. 
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between  Austria  and  France;  with  both 
which  powers,  consequently,  England  was 
soon  at  war.  The  approaches  of  France  to 
Austria,  and  of  England  to  Prussia,  were 
mutual  cause  and  effect :  at  least,  we  cannot 
here  determine  the  question  of  precedence 
between  them.  It  is 'enough  for  us,  that  all 
the  speculations  of  English  ministers,  on  the 
result  of  their  Grerman  arrangements,  were 
scattered  to  the  winds.  **  The  union  of  the 
two  powers,**  says  Heeren,  "  nuxsked  all  cal- 
culation :'*  and  yet  what  could  be  more  nat-  / 
ural — what  indeed  was  more  certain  to  hap- 
pen, than  that  the  union  of  any  two  of  four 
great  powers  should  bring  the  other  two 
nearer  together  ? 

Austria  did  not  at  once  join  France  in  her 
war  with  England,  but  her  neutrality  did  not 
last  k>ng.  Prussia  anticipated  the  expected 
attack  from  Austria,  and  England  brought 
native  as  well  as  subsidized  forces  to  the  sup- 
port of  her  ally. 

In  this  war,  as  in  that  which  preceded  it, 
the  separate  and  naval  war  of  England  (now 
with  France,  then  with  Spain),  was  merged 
in  the  continental  war;  and  the  energetic 
minister,  who  raised  the  spirit  of  England, 
and  conducted  the  war  while  its  operations 
were  glorious,  avowed  it  as  his  plan  to  com- 
pel France  to  acquiesce  in  the  separate  de- 
mands of  England,  by  pressing  her  on  the 
continent, — "  America  shall  be  conquered  in 
Germany.** 

Our  author  does  not  miss  the  opportunity 
which  this  German  war  gives  him,  of  boast- 
ing of  the  identity  of  interests  between  Han- 
over and  England.  But  for  Hanover,  we 
should  not  have  obtained  the  co-operation  of 
the  king  of  Prussia.  Yet  Pitt,  in  a  speech 
quoted  by  Heeren,  declared  that  be  would 
not  have  entered  into  the  German  war,  if 
the  faith  of  England  had  not  been  pledged 
by  treaty  to  support  the  King  of  Pnissia. 

It  thus  appears  doubtful  whether,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  great  war  minister,  our  Eng- 
lish  objects  in  the  war  were  furthered  by  our 
connection  with  the  continent ;  but  Prussia, 
no  doubt,  would  have  been  ready  and  willing 
to  accept  our  co-operation,  if  we  chose  to 
offer  it,  and  even  if  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
had  not  joined  that  alliance,  (which  he  pro- 
bably would,)  it  is  at  least  a  question,  whether 
we  should  cot  have  gained  more  by  the  ab- 
sence of  concern  for  Hanover,  than  we 
should  have  lost  by  the  want  of  Hanoverian 
troops.  If  his  master  had  been  only  King 
of  England,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  might 
have  ^en  a  more  efficient  auxiliary  to  Fred- 
erick II.  in  the  da3r8  of  his  distress,  and 
would  not  have  been  driven  to  the  convention 
of  Closter-Seven. 

At  all  events,  be  it  remembered,  that  the 
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Pruasian  alliance  was  not  the  result  of  sys- 
tematic diplomacy ;  it  was  rather  a  departure 
from  the  political  sysem  which  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  determinate  and  lasting ! 

Heeren's  remarks  upon  Pitt,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  seven  years'  war,  would  lead  us 
too  far  into  domestic  history.  But  a  remark 
upon  subsidies  deserves  notice.  ^He  af- 
forded them  to  those  who,  under  the  exist, 
ing  relations,  were  the  most  natural  allies  of 
Great  Britain,  and  with  Whom  she  had  in  gen. 
eral  a  community  of  interests,  not  to  every  one 
who  asked  for  them."  Heeren  is  right.  In 
our  time,  we  have  heard  ministers  censured 
for  •*  paying  our  allies  fttr  fighting  their  own 
haUles"  Now,  if  the  battle  is  not  his  own, 
an  ally  will  not  fight  it  well.  Subsidies 
ought  to  be  given  to  those  only,  who,  of  all 
the  motives  and  means  of  war,  want  none 
but  money. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  Austria, 
in  delivering  the  Liow  Countries  from  the 
fear  of  French  invasion,  had  an  important 
influence  upon  the  condition  of  England's 
old  ally,  the  United  Provinces.  They  kept 
out  of  the  war  and  of  danger.  To  our  other 
western  ally,  Portugal,  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity  of  rendering  useful  assistance.  When 
threatened  by  the  combined  force  of  France 
i^nd  Spain,  now  united  by  the  family  com- 
pact, the  King  of  Portugal  replied,  that  "  he 
would  rather  see  the  last  tile  of  his  palace 
fall,"*  than  depart  from  his  neutrality.  Eng- 
land rewarded  his  fidelity  with  efifectual  sup. 
port. 

After  Pitt  resigned,  on  not  being  permitted 
to  anticipate  the  hostility  of  Spain,  the  minis, 
try  discontinued  the  Prussian  subsidy,  and 
tpok  less  interest  in  the  continental  war. 
Before  the  subsidy  was  withdrawn,  the  peace 
with  ,  Russia  and  Sweden  had  rendered  it 
less  necessary  to  Frederick,  and  there  were 
charges  of  unfriendly  reserve  and  clandestine 
negotiation,  which  palliated,  if  they  did  not 
justify,  the  desertion  of  our  ally.  The  oc- 
currence affords  a  striking  instance  of  the 
inconvenience  produced  by  these  alliances, 
even  though  made,  as  this  with  Prussia  was, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  wanted,  and  not  in 
contemplation  of  future  dangers.  Though 
it  is  true  that  England  and  Prussia  had  a 
common  enemy,  their  respective  objects  in 
the  war  were  totally  different.  And  the  in- 
sular power  was  in  a  condition  to  obtain 
reasonable  and  even  advantageous  terms  of 
peace,  at  a  time  when  it  was  the  interest,  or 
at  least  the  desire,  of  continental  Prussia  to 
.  carry  on  the  war.  The  two  kings  were 
bound  to  each  other,  to  make  war  upon 


France,  in  order  to  compel  her  to  take  such 
terms  of  peace  as  they  might  dictate ;  to  do 
nothing  without  mutual  consultation;   and 
not  to  make  any  private  and  separate  ac- 
commodation with  France.*    But  was  each 
power  bound  by  this  stipulation  to  continue 
at  war  for  an  indefinite  period,  putting  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  altogether  into  the 
hands  of  his  ally  7     Had  one  party  the  un- 
qualified right  of  obliging  the  other  to  con- 
tinue at  wart     These  engagements,  con- 
strued with  entire  strictness,  would  lead  to 
manifest  impossibilities.     One  question  in  the 
present  case  is,  in  what  degree  the  advan- 
tages obtained  by  England  were  owing  to  the 
co-operation  of  Prussia  ? — a  question  nwre 
easily  stated  than   resolved.     There  is  on 
such  occasions  a  real  difficulty  in  reconciliDg 
good  faith  and  policy ;  and  even  if  your  own 
conscience  is  clear,  you  will  seldom  satisfy 
your  ally,      Frederick   II.   never  forgave 
England  what  he  deemed  a  base  desertion. 

The  seven  years'  war  was  on  the  part  of 
England  glorious  and  successful ;  but,  like 
the  glorious  war  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  ter- 
minated by  a  treaty  which  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  those  whose  counsels  had  contributed 
most  to  its  success.  Yet  the  terms,  by  which 
Minorca  was  recovered,  and  Canada  and 
Grenada  acquired,  were  really  quite  sufficient 
for  the  honor  and  interest  of  England. 

This  war  left  England  without  powerfiil 
allies,  and  Heeren  observes  that,  aner  what 
he  calls,  in  language  somewhat  exaggerated, 
the  prostration  of  France,  she  had  no  imme- 
diate cause  for  seeking  now  connections.  In 
truth,  the  decline  of  the  Hanoverian  influence 
upon  British  counsels  was  the  principal  cause 
of  the  cessation  of  that  propensity  to  treaty, 
making,  which  had  disunguished  the  reigns 
of  George  I.  and  II.  The  United  Provinces 
and  Portugal  remained  the  only  allies  of  Eng- 
land ;  they  were  rather  to  be  deemed  (espe- 
cially Portugal)  protected  states. 

The  American  war  is  a  topic  foreign  to 
our  inquiry.  The  participation  of  France 
and  Spain  in  it  was  an  instance  of  wanton 
aggression  for  the  gratification  of  rivalry  and 
revenge. 

It  is  to  be  observed  of  this  American  war, 
that  we  had  at  the  time  no  continental  ally, 
nor  was  there  any  war  in  Europe.  Will  it 
be  said  that  any  different  state  of  our  conti- 
nental relation^  would  have  turned  the  fiite  of 
the  war  between  England  and  her  colonies  ? 
Certainly  he  mast  be  a  more  sanguine  ad- 
mirer of  alliances  than  we  are,  who  imagines 
that  the  most  stringent  treaty  that  we  could 
have  previously  made,  would  have  induced 


*  AiuuSsg,1763^p.9l9. 


*  Koch,  ToL  iiL  p.  32. 
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any  one  power  in  Europe  to  coree  to  our  as 
sistanco,  either  in  suppressing  the  revolt,  or 
in  attacking  France  when  she  took  part  with 
the  rebels.  It  is  even  very  doubtful,  whether, 
if  we  could  by  diplomatic  management  have 
excited  a  war  in  Europe  by  way  of  diver 
sion,  so  as  to  prevent  I*  ranee  from  sending 
troops  to  America  (in  which  it  might  hsve 
failed),  we  should  have  been  altogether  bet 
ter  off.  We  might  possibly  have  prolonged 
the  struggle,  but  we  must  ultimately  have 
given  way,  and  should  have  come  out  of  the 
war  with  finances  even  in  a  worse  condition 

Heeren  himself  takes'  no  notice  of  the 
American  war,  as  connected  with  continental 
politics,  but  we  may  observe,  that  we  did  not 
on  this  occasion  owe  much  to  that  rivalry 
with  France  which  he  deems  necessary  for 
the  greatness  of  England.  In  the  American 
war,  the  United  Provinces,  instead  of  com- 
mg  to  our  assistance  in  virtue  of  former  trea- 
ties,*  when  a  most  unquestionable  casus 
fcBderls  occurred  in  the  French  aggression, 
gave  such  assistance  to  our  enemies  as  led  to 
a  rupture  and  to  their  juoctk>n  with  Prance 
and  the  American  States  against  us.  This 
conduct,  on  the  part  of  Holland,  may  perhaps 
serve  as  a  justification  of  Great  Britain  against 
the  remark  of  Heeren's  upon  our  retention  of 
Negapatnam  at  the  peace  of  1788,  when 
England,  he  says,  instead  of  attaching  the 
Republic  to  her  by  forbearance,  "  showed  a 
disposition  to  a  colonial  aggrandizement  at 
the  expense  of  her  ancient  ally,  and  lost  his 
confidence  for  ever."  Certainly,  the  policy 
which  compensates  one  great  belligerent  for 
cessions  made  to  another,  or  for  the  want  of 
acquisition  from  another,  by  territory  exacted 
from  one  of  the  weaker  parties  to  the  war, 
is  not  magnaninKHis  or  creditable.  But  it 
may  be  questioned,  whether  the  want  of  gen 
erosity  is  not  rather  in  the  powerful  ally,  who 
suffers  the  indemnification  to  be  thus  made. 
England  might  fairiy  treat  those  who  were 
allied  against  her  as  one  party ;  and  leave 
them  to  settle  then*  cessionsamong  themselves. 
Probably,  if  France  had  not  required  Tobago 
from  England,  England  would  not  have  de- 
manded Negapatnam  from  the  Dutch.  But 
it  is  not  probable  that  Negapatnam  would 
have  altered  the  state  of  parties  in  HoK 
land,  nor  could  any  state  of  parties  make 
Holland  an  efficient  ally.  Whatever  trea- 
ties may  exist,  it  is  really  in  vain  to  expect 
that  a  smaU  commercial  state,  like  Holland, 
will  provoke,  for  the  sake  of  England,  the 
hostility  of  such  a  neighbor  as  France. 

It  is  strange  that  Heeren,  who  dwells  so 
moch  upon  the  rivalry  between  England  and 
France,  takes  no  notice  of  a  step  which  the 


♦  See  p.  83,  ante. 


younger  Pitt  now  took  towards  placing  the 
two  countries  upon  a  more  friendly  footing. 
Thi?  was  the  commercial  treaty  of  1786,  in- 
tended  to  produce  an  interchange  of  com* 
modities  upon  fair  and  equal  terms.  On 
this  occasion  Pitt  adverted*  to  **  the  too  fre* 
quently  advanced  doctrine,  that  France  was, 
and  must  be,  the  unalterable  enemy  of  Great 
Britain ;  his  mind  revolted  from  this  position, 
as  monstrous  and  impossible."  And  he  set 
forth,  by  just  and  statesmanlike  ailments, 
the  tendency  of  the  treaty  to  preserve  peace, 
without  rendering  us  less  prepared  for  war. 
Fox^  on  the  other  hand,  ar^edf  that  **  France 
was  the  natural  political  enem^  of  Great 
Britain."  This  enmity  he  traced  to  "her 
invariable  and  ardent  desire  to  bold  the  sway  . 
of  Europe,"  and  contended,  that  **  she  wished 
by  entering  into  a  commercial  treaty  with 
us  to  tie  our  hands,  and  prevent  us  from  en- 
gaging in  alliances  with  other  powers."  We 
can  scarcely  imagines  Foxite  now  so  bigoted, 
as  to  deny  to  Mr.  Pitt  the  superiority  in  this 
debate ;  which  we  earnestly  recommend  to 
perusal.  No  term  is  more  mistaken  than 
that  of  natural  enemtf,  and  the  mistake  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  expression  produces  an  er- 
roneous deductk>n  from  the  met  which  it  ex- 
presses.  France,  ftom  her  locality,  perhaps 
also  from  her  disposition,  is  among  the  con- 
tinental  powers  the  mast  hkely  to  become  the 
enemy  of  England.  It  is  not  that  she  ought 
to  be  our  enemy,  or  that  it  is  desirable  that 
she  should  be  so,  but  that  she  probahfy  wiU 
be  so.  There  are  clashing  interests  and 
habitual  jealousies,  from  which  hostilities  note- 
raZZjf,  that  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  will  arise.  Now  these  are  undenia- 
ble reasons  for  not  augmenting,  by  any  mea- 
sure of  our  own,  the  power  of  France  to  An- 
noy us ;  but  they  are  none  for  encouraging 
the  tendency  to  a  quarrel.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. They  should  induce  us  to  seek  all 
means  of  counteracting  it,  and  if  possible  to 
convert  France  into  a  friend.  Reason  and 
experience  concur  in  proving,  that  no  politi- 
cal friendship  tends  more  to  the  peace  of 
England,  and  of  Europe  generally,  than  the 
friendship  between  England  and  Prance. 

Mr.  Fox's  apprehension,  that  our  com- 
mercial treaty  would  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
political  allowances  was  speedily  dissipated. 
Circumstances  soon  occurred  (to  which 
Heeren  only  adverts  as  the  well-known 
events  of  1787)  whksh  revived  the  connec- 
tk>n  of  England  with  the  House  of  Orange 
and  the  Dutch  Republic  This  is  the  first 
case  which  we  have  had  to  notice  of  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  afiairs  of  another  state. 
The  objeet  was  to  exclude  ^the  influence  of 


*  PaaHiftv«l.xxYip.399.    t^^^^^^* 
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f'rancey  by  throwing  our  weight,  together 
with  that  of  Russia,  into  the  scale  of  that 
party  which  was  opposed  to  France.  On 
the  part  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose  sister, 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  had  been  arrested 
by  the  Republicans  of  Holland,  there  was 
the  actual  intervention  of  an  an^ed  force : 
England  interposed  only  by  lAediation  and 
advice ;  except  that  when  France  declared 
her  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  internal 
dissensions,  and  made  some  addition  to  her 
forces  by  sea  and  land,  England  also  armed, 
and  declared  that  she  would  not  be  an  indif- 
ferent spectator  of  the  interference  of  France. 
After  the  Stadtholder  was  restored  to  power, 
by  the  aid  of  Prussia,  France  and  England 
disarmed  by  mutual  agreement. 

Heeren  thinks  that  England  took  the  wrong 
side ;  she  ought  to  have  supported  the  re 
publican  party,  representing,  as  he  con- 
ceives, "  the  nation.  He  is  aware  of  her 
motive,  the  counteraction  of  French  influence, 
but  says  that  the  peace  would  have  been  a 
more  favorable  period  for  this  attempt.  Surely, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  establish  any 
English  interest  iu  Holland,  under  th()  exas- 
peration  of  the  recent  war.  But  the  neglect 
of  a  former  opportunity  does  not  alter  the 
wisdom  of  the  present  interference  ;  and,  if 
we  interfered  at  all,  with  the  view  of  counter- 
acting France,  we  must  doubtless  have  sided 
with  the  party  which  she  did  not  favor.  Eng- 
land  did  not  interfere,  until  France  had  pre- 
pared, or  threatened,  a  direct  and  apparently 
armed  intervention.  The  conduct  of  Eng- 
land, independently  of  the  connection  with 
the  Orange  family,  may  rest  upon  the  prin- 
ciple more  than  once  avowed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  of  not  permitting  the  forces  of  a 
third  power  to  occupy,  without  opposition,  the 
territory  of  a  neighbor.  Apparently,  the 
English  government  of  1787,  and  certainly 
its  opponent,  Fox,  carried  much  further  the 
right  of  interference.  Pitt  maintained  that 
we  were  justified  in  restoring  the  government 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  view  of 
securing  a  valuable  ally,  instead  of  seeing 
Holland  irrevocably  attached  to  a  rival ;  and 
Fox  justified  our  interference,  as  consonant 
to  the  principles  of  "  the  balance  of  power" 
which  he  professed,  although  he  doubted 
whether  France  had  in  fact  threatened  to  in- 
terfere by  force. 

Out  of  this  joint  interference  with  Prussia 
in  Holland  arose  that  triple  alPiance  between 
those  states  and  Eiigknd,  which  was  the  ba- 
sis  of  Mr.  Pitt's  continental  policy  prior  to  the 
French  Revolution.  Nootka  Sound  was  an 
isolated  case  of  injury  redressed; 

Heeren  condemns,  upon  grounds  ill  ex- 
plained,  the  alliance  with  Prussia.  We  are 
really  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  he,  the  ad- 


vocate  of  continental  alliances,  and  of  eternal 
opposition  to  the  French  power,  objects  to 
this  alliance  with  one  of  the  great  military 
powers  of  Grermany,  at  a  time  when  the  other 
was  closely  connected  with  France.  **  Chat- 
ham," he  says,  "  with  his  principles,  would 
never  have  concluded  the  alliance  which  his 
son  concluded,  still  less  would  he  have  ap. 
proved  the  consequences  which  followed  it." 
It  is  really  not  possible  to  deduce  from  the 
speeches  or  counsels  of  Lord  Chatham,  in 
regard  to  foreign  politic?,  any  principle  upon 
which  this  proposition  of  M  Heeren's  can  be 
maintained  or  controverted. 

The  objection  appears  to  consist  in  the 
narrowness  of  the  base  upon  which  the  al- 
liance rested.  « It  was  not  founded  on  so 
extended  a  community  of  interests  as  under 
Frederick  II.  The  maintenance  of  the 
stadtholdership  in  the  Netherlands  could  not 
possibly  become  of  sufficient  importance  to 
both  these  powers,  to  form  a  permanent  bond 
of  union  between  them." 

In  our  opinion,  a  union  for  a  specific  and 
attainable  purpose  is  the  on!}'  union  likely  to 
last.  But  it  was  clearly  Mr.  Pitt's  intention 
to  take  advantage  of  the  accidental  coinci- 
dence of  views  between  England  and  Prussia, 
for  forming  and  preserving  an  alliance  with 
one  of  the  great  military  powers,  at  a  time 
when  two  others,  Austria  (with  »*hom  France 
was  still  closely  allied,)  and  Russia,  now  grow- 
ing into  great  importance,  had  combined  with 
views  threatening  the  balance  of  power  and 
the  maritime  interests  of  England.  The  am- 
bition of  the  empress  Catherine  extended  not 
only  to  Sweden  and  Poland,  but  to  Turkey 
and  the  Mediterranean.*  Maria  Theresa, 
and  still  more  Joseph  II.  entered  more  and 
more  warmly  into  these  views.  The  friend, 
ship  between  Russia  and  Prussia  was  rapidly 
declining.  This  surely  was  a  fit  opportunity 
for  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  if  such  alliances 
can  Le  at  any  time  defended.  The  in^uence 
of  France,  it  may  moreover  be  added,  in 
the  United  Provinces,  though  counteracted, 
was  not  destroyed ;  in  the  opposition  which 
we  offered  to  it,  Prussia  was  now  our  "natu- 
ral ally." 

The  first  fruits  of  the  alliance,  the  congress 
of  Reichenbach,  where  the  allies  mediated 
the  terms  of  peace  between  Austria  and  the 
Porte,  were  confessedly  beneficial  to  Europe. 
The  allies  also  prevented  Denmark  from  as- , 
sisting  Russia  against  Sweden ;  but  failed, 
according  to  Heeren,  when  they  attempted  to 


«  See  in  cb.  3  of  the  Annual  Regiater  for  1788, 
•ome  accoont  of  the  projeoUi  of  Runia  ia  the  Me- 
diterranean,  and  her  attempU,  defeatt  d  by  the  Eng. 
liah  government,  to  obtain  anbtance  of  English 
pilots  and  eeamen. 
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dictafb  to  Catherine  the  terms  of  peace  whh 
the  Porte.  This  is  trae,  but  it  is  true  also 
that  the  threatened  opposition  of  the  British 
parliament  made  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Pitt  to 
proceed.  It  is  well  known 'that  the  question 
of  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  turned 
at  last  upon  the  apparently  trifling  point  of 
Oczakow;  and  that  England  and  Prussia 
were  prepared  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  upon 
that  single  point.  By  this  mode  of  statement, 
almost  every  dispute  may  be  made  to  appear 
trifling.  We  insisted  upon  the  restoration  of 
tilings  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  before 
the  war ;  Russia  says,  **  I  must  have  a  slice 
of  Turkish  territory."  The  allies  say  No ; 
— and  the  question  is  really  one  of  principle. 
If  the  interposition  of  other  powers  for  the 
protection  of  the  weaker  states  is  justifiable 
at  all,  these  powers  may  reasonably  say,  The 
aggression  shall  be  in  no  degree  successful. 

In  winding  up  his  remarks  upon  this  event- 
ful period,  which  he  terminates  at  the  French 
Revolution,  Heeren  sayri  very  truly,  that 
England  never  claimed  to  be  a  dominant 
power  in  the  federative  system  of  Europe, — 
that  she  had  to  determine  her  conduct  by  the 
internal  relations  of  this  system,  which  she  did 
not  govern,  and  that,  therefore,  her  continen- 
tal policy  seldom  proceeded  upon  solid  prin- 
ciples. He  makes  it  a  question,  which,  how- 
ever,  he  does  not  discuss,  whether  this  want 
of  solidity  is  a  matter  of  reproach.  "  To  set- 
tie  permanently  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the 
continental  powers  is  throughout  beyond  the 
capacity  of  England.  It  would  have  been  a 
foolish  and  vain  presumption  to  attempt  it. 
For  this  very  reason  then,  she  could  discern 
no  durable  and  solid  basis  for  her  federative 
system,  in  respect  of  the  choice  of  her  allies." 
All  this  is  true,  and  our  deduction  from  it  is, 
that  England  ought  not  to  attempt  to  regulate 
the  continental  system,  or  in  any  way  to  mix 
herself  up  in  it. 

Heeren  concludes  this  section  with  a  spe- 
cific censure  of  England  for  the  non-perform- 
ance  of  engagements.  In  the  three  great 
continental  wars  in  which  England  took  part, 
the  Spanish,*  the  Austrian  war  of  succes- 
8ion,f  and  the  seven  years'  war,J  she  con- 
cluded every  time  a  peace  for  herself,  or  only 
in  connection  with  Holland,  and  deserted  her 
principal  confederates.  We  cannot  altogeth- 
er deny  the  truth  of  this  charge.  It  is  strik- 
ingly true  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  But  we 
do  not  plead  guilty  to  if,  in  respect  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle ;  and  have  already  urged  something 
in  defence  of  the  treaty  of  Paris. 


*  Meftoins^  what  we  call  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
■QccessioD,  see  p.  80,  ante. 

t  The  Silesian  war,or  war  of  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, aee  p.  88 

t  See  p.  90. 


VI.  French  Revohaion,  1788—1815. 

Although  this  period  is  the  most  eventful, 
and  the  most  interesting  of  all,  to  modem 
readers,  it  furnishes  less  of  matter  for  the  pe- 
culiar  doctrines  which  we  now  inculcate* 
There  is,  however,  one  great  exception,  sug- 
gested by  the  ver}'  first  remark  of  Heeren's. 

••  Never,"  he  says,  ••  has  the  truth  of  the  ob- 
servation with  which  we  commenced  this  in- 
quiry— that  it  is  a  highly  advantageous  cir- 
cumstance for  the  maintenance  of  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  a  states-system,  that  one 
of  its  principal  members  should  be  an  insular 
state,  and  in  possession  of  a  naval  force,— 
been  more  strikingly  demonstrated  than  in 
this  period.  If  a  bridge  had  been  thrown 
across  the  Channel,  how  different  might  have 
been^  the  fate  of  England  and  of  Europe !  We 
certainly  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt 
that  England,  even  in  this  case,  would  have 
remained  unconquered,  or  that  the  invasion 
of  a  French  army  would  have  eventually  end- 
ed in  its  destruction ;  and  simply  because  the 
warlike  energies  of  the  nation  would  in  that 
case  have  b^n  more  generally  roused  and 
concentrated, and  more  resolutely  displayed." 

He  adds,  that  there  might  have  been  a 
momentary  conquest,  and  that  assuredly  a 
very  great  inconvenience  would  have  resulted 
even  from  the  occupation  of  the  metropolis. 
This  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  there  is,  happi. 
ly,  no  necessity  for  considering*^ what  would 
happen  if  there  were  a  bridge  from  Calais  to 
Dover.  Our  great  consolation  is,  that  the 
eveuts  of  this  period  have  demonstrated,  we 
will  not  say  the  impossibility,  but  (he  extreme 
improbability,  of  a  successful  or  even  attempt- 
ed  invasion  of  England,  even  while  France 
has  a  leader  of  the  highest  military  genius, 
an  army  almost  innumerable  and  eminently 
successful,  powerful  allies,  and  no  avowed 
enemy  on  the  continent. 

An  insular  power,  says  Heeren,  is  a  useful 
member  of  a  states-system ;  useful,  no  doubt, 
to  those  continental  powers  to  whom  it  lends 
its  fleets  or  its  money  :  but  we  say,  an  insu- 
lar power  may  be  independent  of  the  states- 
system. 

But  we  now  proceed  with  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  Heeren's  narrative  is  introduced 
by  a  character  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

<*  Several  of  his  contemporaries,  his  oppo- 
nents and  rivals,  might  possess  more  brilliant 
talents,  but  none  could  vie  with  him  in  clear- 
ness of  intellect,  in  decision  of  purpose,  and 

in  devotion  to  his  country The  account 

of  his  foreign  policy  must  be  prefaced  by  one 
general  observation :  His  conduct  throughout 
was  uniformly  in  accordance  with  his  own 
conviction,  and  this  b  expressed  in  every  one 
of  his  speeches,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mista- 
ken." 
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Ck)mpftri80ii«  are  odbui,  and  we  will  not 
say  that  none  could  vie  with  Pitt  in  clearness 
of  inteUect ;  but  we  are  certain  that  no  man 
can  read  attentively  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches,  or 
state.papersy  whether  in  reference  to  the  war, 
or  any  other  public  matters,  without  being 
struck  with  the  remarkable  precision  of  his 
ideas,  the  plainness  and  singleness  of  his  pur- 
pose. 

This  precision  is  a  much  rarer  quality  than 
mwht  be  supposed.  Certainly,  the  apparent 
deroct  is  sometimes  the  result  of  artifice ;  but 
a  hostile  critic  will  find  it  difficult  to  detect  in 
any  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt's  a  deficiency  of  clear- 
ness, either  natural  or  assumed.  Errors  he 
might  commit ; — blunders  never. 

Heeren  takes  a  correct  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  which  he  shows  to 
have  been  not  only  first  declared  by  France, 
but  to  have  arisen  out  of  her  perpetrated  and 
threatened  aggressions.  We  should  be  led 
too  far  away,  if  we  were  to  examine  the  pro- 
fessor's doctrine  of  interference  :  he  upholds 
that  right,  in  respect  of  a  neighboring  go- 
vemment,  which  avows  even  principles  ma- 
nifestly dangerous  to  established  constitutions. 
As  Eogland  did  not  interfere  with  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  she  seeks  no  justification  in 
this  doctrine.*       * 

The  war  of  1798  gave  rise  to  many  trea- 
ties of  alliance  and  subsidy,  but  these  were 
all  for  the  purpose  of  co-operation  in  the  war, 
and  their  stipulations  were  not  intended  to  be 
permanent.  Some  of  them  were  improvident 
in  guaranteeing  to  the  subsidized  powers,  Sar- 
dinia, for  instance,  the  integrity  of  their  ter- 
ritory  at  the  termination  of  the  war ;  an  anti. 
cipation  of  success  upon  which  no  power  is 
justified  in  acting. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  when  we  entered  info 
the  war,  we  had,  in  union  with  Holland,  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Prussia ;  and  yet, 
though  Holland  was  attacked,  we  did  not  (so 
far  as  is  knownf)  call  upon  Prussia  for  aid 
in  virtue  of  this  treaty.  Whatever  might  be 
the  reason  of  this  omission,:^  it  seems  to  set 
forth  the  inefficiency  of  such  alliances.  Nor 
is  it  less  worthy  of  remark,  that  Prussia,  our 
particular  friend,  whom  we  had  taken  so 
much  pains  to  cultivate,  was  the  first  of  the 
powers  coalesced  against  France  that  with, 
drew  from  the  coalition. 


*  For  some  ramarka  on  Mr.  Pitt*f  view  of  the 
war,  and  a  reference  to  the  opiniona  of  Lord 
Brougham,  aee  our  vol  viii.  p.  34--36.  42.  55. 

t  See  Foz*a  iaunU  on  thia  in  Parliamentary  Hia. 
tory,  1793. 

X  Posaibly  the  reaaon  wae,  that  Pruaaia  waa  al. 
ready  at  war  with  Franoe.  And  we  did  not  ham. 
per  her  with  a  apeoific  obligation,  while  there  waa 
a  common  oauae. 


It  is  observed  by  Heeren,  that  England 
had  not  the  supreme  directk>n  of  Uiis  war,  and 
that  the  great  want  was,  a  statesnrtan  and  ge- 
neral  combined,  as  William  III.  or  Marlbo- 
rougl^  Unquestionably,  a  commander  like 
one  of  these  would  have  very  materially  af 
fected  the  operations  of  the  confederacy,  and 
would  perhaps  have  enabled  it  to  withstand 
the  effects  of  the  new  system  of  internal  go 
vemment,  and  the  unsparing  and  recklees 
system  of  warfare  which  the  French  revolu- 
tion introduced.  Success,  no  doubt,  might 
have  tended  to  keep  the  confederacy  togeth- 
er ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  it  broke  to 
pieces  because  the  other  members  of  it  had 
not,  like  England,  the  one  plain  purpose  of 
resisting  France ;  they  had  jealousies  of  each 
other,  and  the  most  powerful  of  them  had  ob- 
jects  of  aggrandizement  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. We  shall  not  discuss  the  wisdom  of 
the  attempts  which,  with  signal  perseverance, 
Pitt  made  to  excite  and  maintam  the  league 
against  France.  It  is  enough  to  note  the 
magnitude  of  the  exertion. 

The  native  troops  of  England  had  a  leas 
important  share  in  this  war  than  in  others 
of  the  century.  Not  only  the  revolutionary 
principle  by  which  the  immense  armies  of 
France  were  raised,  but  the  numbers  of  the 
armies,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  movementSy 
have  rendpred  almost  inoperative  the  compa- 
ratively small  force  which  England  can  em* 
ploy  upon  the  continent  There  are  circum. 
stances  under  which  this  force  can  effect 
great  things ;  when,  either  from  the  interven. 
tron  of  the  sea,  the  difficulty  of  provisioning 
an  army,  or  of  transporting  the  materiel  of 
war,  an  overwhelming  force  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  one  point,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  navy  can  be  made  effectual. 
In  the  war  of  1798,  Egypt  only,  in  the 
Eastern  hemisphere  afibrdedf  this  occasion. 

The  glories  of  our  naval  and  colonial  cam- 
paigns  were  more  memorable  in  this  than 
in  any  former  war ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  they 
had  less  of  effect  upon  the  fortune  of  the  war. 
The  battle  of  the  Nile,  Heeren  truly  says, 
did  produce  a  great  moral  effect ;  but  the  re- 
sult, upon  the  continent,  was  a  new  but  sue 
cessless  coalition.  France  made  up  her  mind 
to  disregard  her  cok>nies ;  and  not  to  pur- 
(;hase  them  back  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  Eu- 
ropean objects  ;  the  capture  of  the  enemies' 
colonies  had  therefore  no  good  effect,  ex- 
cept—(but  in  the  sequel  this  became  an  ex- 
ception of  immense  importance) — as  it  tended 
to  the  supremacy  of  our  navy.  So  far  as  the 
independlence  of  Europe  was  an  object  of 
the  war,  we  were  unsuccessful.  At  the  peaoe 
of  Amiens,  we  were  virtually  excluded  from 
the  continent. 
It  would  be  difficult,  without  deviating  into 
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recent  and  party  politics,  to  observe  upon  I 
Heeren's  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  have 
made  "  some  definitive'  arrangements  in  the 
treaty,  respecting  the  relations  of  the  conti- 
nent ;"  and  especially  to  have  insisted  up9n  the 
evacuation  of  the  batavian  republic  by  the 
French.  Surely,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  de- 
claration,  that  we  ought  to  have  continued  the 
war  until  its  fortune  should  be  entirely 
changed.  Adroitness  and  firmness  in  nego- 
tiation  might  possibly  have  made  a  difierence 
of  an  island  more  or  less,  but  when  the  pow- 
ers of  the  continent  could  not,  or  would  not, 
exert  themselves,  it  was  not  in  our  power  to 
protect  their  interests  or  govern  their  relations. 
Heeren  is  decidedly  wrong  in  supposing 
Ihat  the  peace  of  Amiens,  was  not,  on  our 
part,  intended  to  last  :  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  administration  by  which 
the  peace  was  made.  There  is,  perhaps, 
somewhat  more  of  justice  in  the  professor's 
remarks  on  the  renewal  of  the  war.  A 
great  fault  had  been  committed  in  signing 
Sie  definitive  treaty  before  the  arrangement 
respecting  Maha  nad  been  completed  ;  and 
the  dispute  to  which  the  en  or. gave  rise  is 
one  of  those  in  which  neither  party  was  ab- 
solutely  in  the  right,  or  completely  in  the 
wrong  ;  but  probably  the  difficulty  might 
have  been  surmounted  if  the  hostile  Unguage 
of  Bonaparte  had  not  convinced  the  English 
ministers  that  there  could  be  no  cordiality 
between  the  two  states.  For  our  parts,  we 
own  that  we  considered  the  peace  of  Amiens 
as  an  acknowledgement  that  we  must  give 
up,  for  a  time,  all  concern  in  the  continent  ; 
it  was  lef^,  by  our  own  avowal,  in  a  most  un> 
satisfactory  state,  and  an  instance  of  aggran- 
dizement more  or  less,  here  and  there,  ought 
not  to  have  induced  us  to  renew  the  war. 
But  these  are  by -gone  matters. 

'^England  commenced  this  new  contest  in 
1803,  without  an  ally."  True,  and  she  con- 
cluded it  by  the  nK>st  extensive  combination 
of  powers  that  Europe  has  witnessed  !  A 
striking  proof  that,  not  the  words  of  treaties, 
but  the  force  of  circumstances,  unites  states 
in  a  common  cause,  and  produces  a  success- 
ful issue.  In  this  war,  our  colonial  as  well 
as  maritime  successes  had  an  important  ef- 
fect upon  the  issue.  If  they  tempted  Napo- 
leon to  **  his  continental  system,"  they  also 
made  it  intolerable.  They  largely  contribut 
ed,  with  the  disasters  of  the  Kussian  cam 
paign,  and  the  glories  of  the  Peninsular,  to 
the  final  triumph  of  England  and  her  allies. 

«•  Napoleon's  continental  system,"  says 
Heeren,  **  which  was  to  exclude  the  English 
from  every  port,  had  eventually  the  effect  of 
re-opening  them  all  to  her.  As  in  the  physi- 
cal," continues  Heeren,  expressing  a  senti- 
ment on  which  we  lay  great  stress,  **  so  in 


the  political  world,  no  unnatural  condition  can 
last  for  ever ;  and  if  Napoleon  had  not  hasten- 
ed the  catastrophe  by  new  deeds  of  violence, 
it  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  however  tanb- 
ly,  have  come  to  pass  at  last.  .  .  .  England 
prides  herself,  with  justice,  on  being  the 
only  power  that  never  bowed  her  neck 
during  the  whole  couise  of  that  tempest- 
uous period.  But  England  should  not  forget 
that  she  ie  mainly  indebted  for  this  to  her  instu 
lor  position.  During  tb^t  political  storm  which 
periodically,  as  it  were,  desolated  (he  coun- 
tries of  the  continent,  she  alone  could  insure 
to  herself  the  internal  tranquillity,  without 
which  those  peaceful  arts,  from  which  alone 
she  derives  resources  for  her  great  exertions 
could  not  have  been  continued  with  such  un- 
exampled vigor,  and  prosperity." 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon,  the 
influence  of  England  on  the  continent  re  vived, 
and  she  "  became  ranked  as  one  of  the  five 
leading  powers,  who  determined  the  relation 
of  the  European  states-system."  Not  only 
because  our  author  stops  here,  but  because 
we  are  desirous  of  avoiding  party  politics,  we 
shall  not  refer  (more  than  may  be  necessary 
in  our  summing  up)  to  the  way  in  which  Eng- 
land has  performed  the  new  part  thus  as- 
signed to  her.  A  considerable  portion,  in- 
deed, of  this  period  wc  have  elsewhere  re- 
viewed.* 

Having  now  traced  the  history  of  our 
principal  f  alliances  with  continental  prin- 
ces, we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
engagements  have,  in  very  few  instances,  we 
might  perhaps  say  in  no  instance,  been  pro- 
ductive of  advantage  to  England.  The  guaran- 
ties which  we  have  obtain^,  have  not  availed 
us  in  the  lime  of  need ;  those  which  we  have 
given  have  produced  embarrassment ;  neither 
have  procured  for  us  a  true  friend.  A  con- 
nection with  one  power,  while  it  has  obtained 
for  us  no  useful  assistance  from  him,  has 
generally  indisposed  to  us  some  other  formi- 
dable prince.  When  at  war,  we  have  found 
those  on  our  side  whose  interest  has  at  the 
moment  induced  them  to  join  us,  with  little  or 
no  reference  to  previous  treaties,  or  even  to 
the  friendly  relations  which  previously  sub^ 
sistcd. 

We  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  to  which  we 
can  scarcely  imagine  an  exception,  that  no 
alliance,  even  defensive,  ought  to  be  made, 
still  less  any  guaranty  given,  in  time  of  peace, 
with  the  view  of  securing  the  friendship,  or 


*  Vol.vui 

t  We  use  this  word  because  we  have  passed  over 
various  en gffgements  of  this  nature,  esj^ecially  with 
the  northern  and  some  of  the  smaller  Gorman 
princes,  which  did  not  materially  affect  our  his- 
tory. 
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even  averting  the  hostility,  of  the  ally,  in  any 
unforeseen  contingency. 

Should  it  he  ejected  that,  if  we  connect 
ourselves  with  no  one  power,  all  will  combine 
against  us,  we  answer,  that  such  combina- 
tion is  under  any  circumstances  highly  im- 
probable ;  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  pro- 
voked by  the  interposition  in  the  affairs  of 
others  which  the  supposed  alliance  would  in 
all  probability  occasion  ;  that  no  such  com- 
bination would  hold  together  for  a  long  time, 
and,  if  it  were  really  to  occur,  we  should 
have  better  opportunities  of  detaching  its 
meml^ers  by  engagements  made  on  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  lastly,  that  out  friend  is  not  the 
less  likely  to  join  such  a  confederacy,  be- 
cause he  has  previously  allowed  us  to  ad- 
dress him  by  that  name. 

Between   the  system  of  speculative  alii, 
ances,  which  we  condemn,  and  that  of  an 
entire  unconcern  in  the  affairs  of  other  states, 
there  is  a  wide  interval ;  to  fill  this,  many 
questions  must  be  decided : — Ist.  Whether 
we  are  to  interfere  by  good  offices,  mediation, 
and,  in  the  last  resort,  by  force,  to  prevent  a 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  potoer,  by  the 
excessive  augmentation  of  the  power  of  any 
one  state  ?     2d,  Whether  we  ought  to  inter- 
fere in  defence  of  a  weaker  power  against  a 
stronger  ?     3d.  Whether  we  may  not,  never- 
theless, take  special  charge  of  those  states 
whose  locality,  from  their  coasts  being  op- 
posite  to  ours,  or  any  other  cause,  renders 
their  occupation   by  an  enemy  peculiarly 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  us  ?  4th.  Whether 
we  should  interfere,  by  negotiation  or  force, 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  war  between 
two  or  more  countries  ?     5th.  Whether  we 
should  interfere  in  like  manner  to  preserve 
or  restore  internal  tranquillity  in  any  foreign 
country ; — to    assist  an    oppressed    people 
against  tyranny,  or  a  prince  against  rebels  ? 
In  discussing  these  questions,  we  premise, 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary,  that  we 
admit  the  right  and  the  necessity,  not  only  of 
resisting  aggression  and  avenging  insult,  but 
of  preventing  an  enemy  who  is  preparing  to 
attack  us,  or  who  places  himself  in  a  threat- 
ening posture.     All  this  we  now  take  for 
granted  :  nor  shall  we  discuss  the  questions 
on  the  point  of  right.     We  confine  ourselves 
to  policy,  and  to  the  policy  of  Insular  Britain. 
1 .  It  is  not  easy  to  apply  a  summary  rule 
to  this  case.     But  the  experience  of  the  un- 
calculated  and  strange  changes  and  chances 
of  the  last  two  centuries  may  reasonably 
create  a  doubt,  whether  policy  requires  us  to 
interfere  by  force  to  prevent  any  union  of 
kingdoms,  which  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  law  of  succession,  or  in  any  peaceful 
mode.     Extension  of  empire,  by  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  new  countries,  in  which  the  language, 


and  manners,  and  laws,  are  different,  does 
not  always  produce  an  increase  of  power. 
And  there  are  many  chances  of  internal 
disunion,  of  new  jealousies  and  collisions 
amongst  thej^ontinental  states,  which  dimin- 
ish  our  danger.  For  that  danger  consists, 
not  in  the  existence  of  the  enemy's  power, 
but  in  the  probability  of  its  injuring  us.  And 
be  it  remembered,  that  scarcely  any  com- 
bination of  power  that  ean  be  imagined  has 
not  already  occurred.  Take,  for  instance. 
Franco  and  Spain ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
"united  kingdom  of  France  and  Spain" 
would  be  stronger  than  France  and  Spain 
united  by  the  Bourbon  compact.  Would 
the  unity  of  the  government  operate  more 
largely  in  one  way,  than  the  division  of  the 
people  in  the  other  ? 

2.  The  case  is  somewhat  different  when 
the  acquisition  is  made  by  conquest^  especi- 
ally if  it  be  the  result  of  a  wanton  aggres- 
sion ;  because  then  the  love  of  right  inter- 
venes, and  the  maintenance  of  a  character 
for  justice.     But  in  order  to  maintain  this 
character,  we  must  interfere  in  all  cases  of 
oppression ;  when  we  have  a  near  interest  ia 
the  oppressed  state,  we  may  boast  of  our 
wisdom,  but  not  of  our  goodness.     Are  we 
prepared  to  make  no  difference  between  Hol- 
land and  Wallachia  ?     And  can  we  proclaim 
an  intention  to  succor  the  oppressed,  without 
regard  to  the  f  ower  of  the  aggressor?  Certain- 
ly not.     And  what  comes  of  our  chivalry,  if 
we  permit  the  strongest  powers  to  bully  as 
much  as  they  please?    Recent  cases  are  not 
wanting,  in  which  we  forbore  to   interfere, 
because  either  we  felt  unequal  to  the  strug- 
gle, or  deemed  it  more  onerous  than  profita- 
ble.    We  judged  rightly ;  but  it  is  best  to 
avow  at  once  that  it  is  by  a  calculation  of 
our  interests,  and  of  our  ability  to  defend 
them,  that  each  question  of  interference  will 
be  decided. 

We  have  treated  this  question,  and  the 
first  also,  as  a  question  of  interposition  ^ 
force ;  because  nothing  tends  more  to  low- 
er  a  state  in  public  estimation,  than  a  demand 
which  it  i^  not  prepared  to  enforce  by  arms. 
We  would  not  exclude  mediation  and  good 
offices  ;  but  mediation  should  not  be  attempt- 
ed,  unless  at  the  request  of  both  parties. 
Grood  offices  and  frtendly  suggestions  may  be 
usefully  employed  by  a  judicious  and  con. 
ciliating  diplomatist,  but  the  character  of  such 
communications  should  be  avowed  at  once ; 
the  intention  to  use  force  ought  not  to  be  in- 
sinuated, unless  it  be  really  entertained. 

8.  Do  we  then  carry  our  maxim  of  trust- 
ing  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  so  far,  as  that 
(to  go  at  once  to  obvious  instances)  we  would 
not  guarantee  the  integrity  or  independence  of 
Holland  or  Portugal  ?  would  we  not  stipu- 
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late  for  the  mdepeodence  or  neutrality  of  the 
countries  through  which  they  might  respec- 
tively be  overrun,  ^as  Holland  through  the 
Netherlands  ?)  would  we  suffer  those  coun- 
tries to  be  occupied  by  one  of  the  greater 
powers?  As  one  of  the  objections  to 
guaranties  is  that  they  are  useless,  we  make 
no  exception  in  favor  of  Holland ;  and  on 
the  same  ground  we  would  reject  any  stipu* 
lation  professing  to  secure  the  neutrality  of 
the  Netherlands  in  any  future  war.  A  stip- 
ulation of  this  sort  may  be  useful  when  a 
war  actually  happens,  and, it  may  sometimes 
be  wise  to  make  it  (as  in  1738*)  the  condition 
of  our  own  neutrality.  The  expediency  of 
resisting  by  force  an  attack  upon  Holland  by 
a  power  with  whom  we  are  at  peace,  must 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
Assuming  that  we  have  a  perfect  right,  for 
our  own  security,  to  oppose  the  occupation 
of  that  neighboring  country  by  a  third  pow- 
er, and  that  our  right  against  that  third  pow- 
r  is  quite  independent  of  any  previous  treaty 
with  Holland,  the  policy  of  the  interference 
must  be  decided  by  the  imminence  of  the 
danger,  and  the  probability  of  a  successful 
resistance,  by  our  own  strength  and  that  of 
the  enemy,  by  the  disposition  and  strength  of 
Holland,  and  of  other  powers  engaged  in  the 
war.  If  we  confine  our  protection  to  a  very 
few  points,  and  on  those  evince  a  determina- 
tion to  make  it  as  effectual  as  possible,  we 
may  very  likely  avert  the  attack.  But  if 
this  be  our  view,  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  those  objects  of  real  importance,  and  be 
rigidly  neutral  in  every  other  part  of  the 
gloSe.  It  will  also  be  questionable,  wheth- 
er our  own  security  will  not  be  as  well  pro- 
vided for  by  abstaining  from  interference  al- 
together ;  and  whether  there  is  not  too  much 
probability  that  we  shall  involve  ourselves  in 
a  general  war,  without  accomplishing  our 
particular  object.  Yet,  seeing  that,  with  all 
our  care,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  avoid  war 
for  ever,  admitting  that  an  overweening  love 
of  peace  may  provoke  insults  and  injuries, 
we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  there  are 
some  points,  (Holland  probably  would  be 
one,  but  we  now  use  k  only  as  an  example,) 
to  which  it  may  be  politic  to  apply  our  pro- 
tection, though  required  neither  by  sove- 
reignty nor  alliance. 

A  second  branch  of  this  question  is  involv- 
ed in  the  term,  intertsts.  There  ar^  those 
who  would  resist  by  force  the  extension  of  the 
territory,  or  even  of  the  influence,  of  another 
power,  in  a  quarter  at  which  it  may  possibly 
endanger  or  diminish  our  trade.  From  such 
we  dSer  altogether.  Nothing  but  actual, 
we  may  call  it  hodUy,  danger  justifies  even 
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that  sort  of  interference  wluch  we  contem^ 
plate.  Nor  can  we  quit  this  matter  of  a 
neighbor's  aggrandizement,  without  asking 
those  who  are  for  a  manful  resistance  to  eve- 
ry measure  of  power  in  another,  whether 
they  are  prepared  to  admit  the  right  of 
France  or  Russia  to  make  objections  to  our 
naval  force,  to  our  colonial  territory,  to  our 
Indian  empire?  We  know  th^  sudden  ar- 
maments,  unaccounted  for  by  any  obvious 
danger,  have  often  been  the  subject  of  re- 
monstrance. We  know  of  no  case  in 
which  they  have  been  simply  the  cause  of 
war :  but  we  are  sure  that  it  is  not  our  in- 
terest to  provoke  or  to  justify  by  our  exani- 
pie  such  remonstrance.  And,  although  idc 
make  a  distinction  between  Asia  and  Europe, 
we  cannot  well  expect  others  to  observe  it. 

4.  Ought  we  to  interfere  to  prevent  war 
between  strangers  1  The  affirmative  may 
be  maintained,  and  not  without  reason,  on 
the  ground  of  humanity ;  or  on  the  proba- 
bility that  a  war,  wherever  begun,  may  finally 
involve  us  in  hosiilities.  Assuredly,  media- 
tion or  good  offices  may  in  such  a  case 
be  employed,  under  the  limitations  which  we 
have  prescribed.  We  doubt  whether  in  anjr 
case  compulsion  ought  to  be  used  ;  assured- 
ly not  in  any  case  in  which  we  are  not  cer- 
tain of  success.  We  can  imagine  a  case  in 
which  a  great  power,  or  two  combined,  may 
be  able  to  pi  event  hostilities  between  two 
smaller  states,  as  the  big  boys  sometimes 
forbid  a  fight  between  two  little  ones  at 
school.  But,  if  the  result  of  this  compul- 
sory mediation  is  likely  to  be,  as  it  often 
will  be,  the  transfer  of  the  quarrel  from  the 
lesser  to  the  greater  powers,  we  shall  not 
even  have  humanity  to  boast  of. 

5.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the 
case  of  internal  divisions,  with  this  import- 
ant addition,  that  in  that  case  the  probability 
of  an  extensk)n  of  hostilities  is  generally 
very  much  less.  We  say  generally,  because 
we  have  witnessed  anexceptioi)  of  enormous 
importance.  In  such  a  case,  interference  is 
in  self-defence,  and  perfectly  justifiable  and 
politic.  In  none  other  can  we  reconcile  it 
either  with  right  or  policy.* 

We  are  aware  that,  in  recommending  this 
rigid  system  of  non-interference,  we  depart 
from  the  principles  and  practice  of  statesmen, 

*  As  tome  of  the  observations  which  we  bav* 
made  in  considering  these  Hve  questions,  may  be 
said  to  bear  upon  questions  pow  pending,  ai  the 
Belgian,  Turkish,  and  Spanish  queeiions,  we  desire 
to  remark  that,  as  those  qnestions  are  affected  by 
iretAus,  some  of  tbem  of  old  date,  and  as  the  Turk- 
ish question  especially  is  one  ot  many  bearings,  ro- 
quinng  a  lengthened  consideration,  we  do  not  now 
state  the  operation  which  our  principles  have  upon 
tiiose  qnestions  \  still  less,  upon  oar  relations  with 
Russia. 
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ancient  and  modern*  and  from  the  practice, 
though  not  from  the  principles,  arowed  in  the 
present  day.  But  not  the-  authority  of  Pitt 
or  Fox  can  destroy  the  conclusions  to  which 
a  perusal  of  .history  brings  us.  The  great 
duty  of  the  government  in  respect  of  foreign 
affairs  is  to  secure  the  countiy  against  hos- 
tile aggression ;  this,  we  say,  is  not  effected 
by  treaties.  They  neither  deter  one  power 
from  attacking  us,  nor  induce  another  to 
assist  us.  An  insular  position  deHvers  us 
from  the  danger  of  a  sudden  attack  upon  the 
mother  country.  We  are  more  vulnerable 
in  our  distant  possessions,  and  in  our  milita- 
xy  and  commercial  marine.  A  sudden  at- 
tack upon  these  would  be  equally  treacher- 
ous, whether  we  have  a  mere  treaty  of  peace, 
or  the  closest  alliance  with  ihe  attacking 
state.  The  danger  is  in  any  case  remote, 
but  in  our  minds  it  is  nearer  in  proportion 
to  the  multiplicity  and  complication  of  our 
connections  with  other  powers,  whereby 
points  and  chances  of  collision  are  augment- 
ed. The  chrnce  of  an  attack,  either  in  the 
shape  of  mere  aggression,  or  (which  is  much 
more  probable)  on  a  sudden  rupture  of  peace 
in  Europe,  is  always  such  as  to  require  us 
to  keep  our  colonies  in  a  state  of  defence  ; 
and,  for  their  proteoiion,  as  well  as  that  of 
our  ships,  we  are  bound  to  keep  at  sea  a 
navy,  proportioned  to  those  of  all  other  na- 
tions. No  alliance  makes  it  safe  for  us  to 
do  less  than  this. 

**  England,"  says  Heeren  in  conclusion, 
**  is  now  marked  as  one  of  the  five  leading 
powers  who  determine  the  relation  of  the 
European  state-system.  She  has  connected 
herself  with  them  without  any  surrender  on 
her  own  part,  and  has,  therefore,  reserved  to 
herself  the  power  of  stepping  forward  as 
a  mediator  whenever  it  may  be  necessa- 
ry  Are  we  not  justified  in  hoping, 

that  she  will  become  still  more,  in  future,  the 
mediating  power  ?"  She  has  lately  mediated 
between  two  great  powers,  with  an  excellent 
result ;  let  her  reserve  her  mediatorial  ca- 
pacity for  such  occasions ;  let  her  avoid 
guaranties  and  alliances ;  let  her  maintain  a 
respectable  army  and  a  powerful  fleet ;  let 
her  leave  her  neighbors  alone,  and  resist 
promptly  the  slightest  aggression  ;  let  her 
leave  trade  free :  and,  though  friends  may 
lament  her  loss  of  influence  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  enemies  boast  of  her  exclusion,  her 
character  will  stand  higher  in  the  world,  her 
voice  will  be  more  respectfully  heard,  and 
her  flag  more  honored,  than  when  she  ex- 
changed guarantees  with  every  state,  had  a 


scheme  for  the  Bucceaaicm  to  every  throne^ 
and  intr^ed  in  every  court  in  Europe. 


*■  There  is  nn  oppendix  on  the  neutral  qaestions, 
or  which  we  hav  *  no  space  now,  but  we  stiali  pro- 
bably have  some  opportunity  of  noticing  it. 


Art.  IX. — Sanchuniathon^s  Urgeschichle 
der  Phdnixier  in  einem  Auszuge  aus  der 
wieder  aufgefundenen  Handschrifl  von 
Philo^svollsldndiger  Uebersetzung.  Nebst 
Bemerkungen  von  Fr.  Wagenfeld.  MU 
einem  Vorworte  vom  Dr.  G.  F.  Grotefend, 
Director  des  Lyceums  zu  Hannover. 
Mit  einem  Facsimile.  (Sanchoniatho's 
early  History  of  the  Phcsnicians,  condena- 
ed  fiom  the  lately  found  manuscript  of 
Philo's  complete  translation  of  that  work. 
With  Annotations  by  Fr.  Wagenfeld,  and 
a  Preface  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Grotefend,  with  a 
Facsimile.)     Hanover,     1836. 

From  the  mode  of  inquiry  inta  the  earliest 
existing  histories  of  the  human  race  to 
which  this  Journal  has  lately  endeavored  to 
direct  attention,  we  were  naturally  anxious 
to  avail  ourselves  of  every  opportunity  lor 
enlarging  the  actual  bounds  of  our  know!, 
edge  in  that  sphere ;  and  the  alHision  in  a 
previotis  number  to  the  promised  publicatibn 
of  the  work  before  us  renders  us  the  more 
careful  to  lay  it  before  our  readers.  So  much 
indeed  has  been  written  and  conjectured  res- 
pecting  Pheenician  history,  and  the  more 
material  points  of  it  seem  so  deeply  veiled 
in  oblivion  that,  few  and  simple  as,  in  our 
private  judgment,  and  those  points  must  ne^ 
cessarily  be,  far  fewer  more  simple  in- 
deed than  is  generally  believed  or  even 
imagined ;  we  were  eagerly  desirous  of  any- 
thing  approaching  to  certainty  or  plausibility 
on  this  head. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  publication 
in  question  has  not  in  any  shape  answered 
our  expectation,  and  that  it  contains  nothing 

so  for  as  we  can  see  of  snfilicient  im- 
portance to  throw  a  light  on  the  existence  of 
contemporary  nations.  On  the  contrary, 
while  supporting  some,  it  agrees  so  little  with 
other  and  more  weighty  of  our  impressions 
from  the  ancient  writers,  that  it  follows,  if  the 
•work  now  put  forth  is  genuine,  the  histori- 
ans on  whom  the  learned  world  has  been 
hitherto  accustomed  to  rely  must  haVe  been 
more  inexact  than  we  could  have  a  right  to 
suppose. 

With  these  feelings  we  should  be  disposed 
to  scrutinize  severely  the  history  itself,  and 
the  mode  of  its  publication — and  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject  there  is  certainly  some 
matter  for  suspicion.  The  work,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive,  is  not  the  Phoenician 
History  itself  of  Philo-BybKus,  but  professes 
to  be  a  summary  of  it  only — a  morsel  to  stay 
the  eager  appetite  of  learning  till  the  full  re. 
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past  can  be  set  before  her.  It  is  singular 
that  sixteen  months  at  least  have  elapsed 
since  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  nrianuscript ; 
and  that  manuscript,  judging  from  the  fac- 
simile presented,  clear  and  legible,  and  yet 
that,  not  a  translation,  which  would  scarcely 
require  one  half  of  the  period,  but  a  mere 
summary,  should  be  all  that  the  public  ob- 
tains  now ;  that  no  details  should  accompa- 
ny this,  to  explain  the  mode  of  discovery,  or 
give  the  smallest  insight  into  that  tissue  of 
circumstances  which  attends  every  real  trans, 
action,  and  is  absent  only  from  imaginary 
ones  ;  that,  through  a  preface  of  thirty  pages, 
and  an  introduction  of  eighteen  more,  not  a 
single  syllable  should  escape  enabling  the 
public  to  decide  for  themselves  on  the  au- 
thenticity of  a  volume  brought  forward  un- 
der circumstances,  and  asserting  claims,  that 
must  of  necessity  be  scrupulously  weighed, 
and  slowly,  if  ever,  admitted.  All  these  are 
questionable  shapes  of  the  disinhumed  histo- 
rian ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  on  the  other 
band,  that  the  name  of  the  learned  Editor  is 
a  guarantee  against  scepticism ;  and  from  the 
whole  tone  and  tenor  of  his  prefaco,  it  is 
clear  that  he  gives  full  credence  to  the  vol- 
ume. He  must,  therefore,  we  presume,  have 
satisfied  himself  of  its  authenticity  before 
lending  his  name  and^  labors  to  sanction  its 
appearance ;  and,  since  the  proofs  do  not 
appear,  it  is  to  the  judgment  of  Professor 
Grotefend  that  we  must  yield  our  confidence. 

To  determine  on  internal  evidence  alone 
is  always  dangerous.  So  much  takes  its 
coloring  from  the  previous  impressions  of  the 
reader,  that  belief  in  general  is  much  more 
a  matter  of  taste  than  of  conviction.  Some 
will  reject,  others  accept,  from  mere  prepos- 
session ;  while,  as  strictly  internal  evidence 
has  little  or  no  obvious  connection  with  ex- 
ternals, the  facts  that  might  sustain  or  con- 
tradict any  part  being  disconnected  from  it, 
every  portion  of  the  evidence  is  capable  of 
a  double  and  arbitrary  solution.  The  work 
before  us,  where  consonant  with  received 
accounts,  may  thus  be  held  either  to  be  sup- 
ported by  these,  or  borrowed  from  them. 
We  have  no  access  to  the  original,  and 
therefore ,  cannot  determine  by  the  style  of 
narration,  or  compare  it  with  the  fragments 
from  Eusebius  ;  but  the  Hanoverian  rrofes. 
sor  undoubtedly  must  have  had  this  opportu- 
nity, and,  since  his  character  as  a  critic  and 
man  of  learning  is  committed  on  the  ques- 
tion,  we  shall  throw  out  a  few  remarks  to 
justify  5ur  sceptical  reception  of  his  literary 
proUgS,  and  then  proceed  with  the  contents, 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

The  learned  ProfeiBSor  remarks,  in  his 
preface,  that  the  discovery  of  the  manuscript 
must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction,  as  suf^ly- 


ing  a  contemporaneous  light  or  narrative  with 
that  of  the  Jews,  and  afibrding  material  in*, 
formation  of  a  period,  the  very  source  of 
history.  We  question  both  points.  The 
source  of  history  is  to  be  found  muoh  higher, 
and  flows  in  a  tolerably  free^  though  unno* 
ticed,  channel ;  and  this  Phoenician  tale,  if 
really  contemporaneous,  supplies  no  light 
whatever  on  general  history,  except  what  it 
might  itself  receive  by  mere  reflation ;  in 
other  words,  borrowed.  For  it  is  clear  to 
the  most  careless  observer  that,  whilst  giving 
details  of  unknown  and  unimportant  matters 
and  tribes,  where  no  (K)llation  or  comparison 
can  be  resorted  to,  wherever  the  subject 
brings  the  narrative  into,  contact  with  known 
history,  and  consequently  renders  it  tangible, 
it  shrinks  like  the  mimosa  from  our  grasp. 
For  instance,  of  Egypt  and  Judsea,  with 
which  the  Phcenicians  were  in  constant  con- 
tact, we  learn  nothing — but  much  of  the 
Caspicm  tribes,  which  were  much  less  known* 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  &c.  Further,  under 
the  head  of  section  5 — ^*Mamf  Egyptian 
tribes  lecwe  their  native  land^  and  seUle  in 
ArMa  and  Phoenicia" — c.  15—17 — not  a 
syllable  is  said  but  what  we  knew  before ; 
and  yet  a  real  Sanchoniatho  could 'Scarcely 
have  been  i^orant  of  some  further  particu- 
lars resfiecting  this  portion  of  their  Exodus. 
Some  light,  however  slight  and  accidental, 
must,  we  should  say,  have  been  thrown  on 
these  Shepherds,  from  their  own  traditbns, 
by  an  inquiring  mind  compiling  history  on 
the  spot,  and  so  near  the  time,  of  their  advent 
— to  so  highly  cultivated  a  land  as  is  there 
pretended.  Nor  is  this  delicacy  atoned  £or 
by  any  incidental  light,  any  information,  that 
in  all  accreditable  narratives  breaks  some- 
where or  other  upon  the  inquirer.  On  the 
contrary,  all  that  we  have  of  novelty  on  this 
head  is,  that  the  known  names  and  usages  of 
some  one  nation  are  altered,  and  attributed 
to  another,  and  the  antiquity  increased ;  we 
shouM  hope,  not  gratuitously.  Thus  San- 
choniatho  (for  the  first  time  a  native  of  Rfb- 
los)  compiled,  it  seems,  his  work  from  royal 
archives,  like  the  Persian  of  Ctesias,  and 
from  poetical  inspirations,  like  those  of  the 
Jewish  prophets,  and  the  songs  of  Tatary 
and  China.  Now  the  prophetic  poems  were 
preserved  in  writing  by  a  tbeooratical  peo-  . 
pie,  from  their  sacred  character  and  theolo- 
gical impress  on  the  proper  history  of  the 
Hebrews;  but  the  Byblian  muse  had  no 
such  influence  nor  character;  as  is  clear 
from  the  specimens.  The  songs  of  Tatary 
and  Arabia  approach  nearer  the  parallel, 
but  they  existed  only  orally,  and  were,  in  all 
probability,  poetically  framed  expressly  to 
attract  and  impress  the  memory  in  the  con- 
fessed absence,  whether  through  ignorance 
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or  detuetiidey  of  writkig ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  in  both  these  countries  that  when,  at 
a  very  late  period,  it  was  attempted  to  re- 
dace  them  to  writing,  the  greater  part  of 
tfiese  hifl^rica]  recoids  have  been  lost.  If 
we  further  examine  those  assorted,  poems, 
we  shall  find  them  in  the  same  predicament 
as  the  usages  referred  to,  i.  e.  bearing  the 
marks  of  a  difierent  nation  and  a  later  date. 
To  pass  over  the  scanty  additions  that  pro. 
less  to  complete  the  extant  fragments  of  the 
first  book  of  Sanchoniatho,  we  would  fain 
inquire,  whether  the  Greek  translators  were 
ever  careful  to  retain  the  original  names  and 
in  the  original  characters,  as  a  guard  on  their 
own  renderings;  whether  the  Phoenicians 
and  Sidonians  used  the  Hebrew  character — 
in  which  these  are  given  ;•— and  whether  this 
character,  comparatively  modern  as  it  is 
supposed  to  be — was  invented  before  the  as. 
■erted  period  of  Sanchoniatho  7 

As  to  the  place  of  discovery,  we  are  in- 
formed by  natives  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto  that 
the  name  of  Merinhao  is  not  Portuguese  at 
all,  and  that  they  know  of  no  convent  so 
called.  It  may  be  a  similar  name,  and  an 
obscure  place ;  and  this  obscurity  may  have 
concealed  the  manuscript*  We  are  aware 
that  ancient  Portuguese  history  has  never 
been  properly  examined,  even  by  the  natives, 
and  that  many  points  of  similitude  or  differ, 
ence  connect  them  with,  or  sever  them  from, 
the  various  tribes  of  the  Peninsula  of  Spain. 
Some  such  cause  might  operate  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  manuscript  in  question ;  but  in 
any  case  the  production  of  this  manuscript 
will  triumphantly  answer  all  doubts,  and  vin- 
dicate the  critical  acumen  of  the  learned  Pro- 
feasor. 

With  this  intimation  of  -our  opinion,  we 
shall  give  some  extracts  from  the  volume  it- 
self; and  begin  with  the  Song  of  Sidon, 
which  Professor  Grotefend  challenges  for 
comparison  with  the  lament  of  Ezekiel  over 
Tyre :  to  make  the  parallel  cbser,  we  adopt 
the  Scripture  phrasieology  in  our  English 
version,  and  place,  like  the  author,  the  two 
passages  in  juxta-poeition : — 

"  The  Song  of  Sidon,  by  Sanchoniatho. 

<*  1.  Hath  the  sea  rolled  thee  as  a  pearl  to 
the  shore  1  or  hast  thou  descended  fhnn  Hea- 
veu  as  a  sbootiug  star  ? 

•"2.  The  earth  shines  in  thy  lustre,  and 
thy  beauty  is  reflected  from  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  When  thou,  O  Queen  of  the  waters  I 
lookeat  round  upon  thy  ships,  thou  rejoicest 
as  a  fortunate  mother  at  the  sight  of  her  chil- 
dren. 

"8.  But  lift  up  thine  eyes  afar!  Tears 
shall  roll  down  thy  cheeks  to  water  the  land  ; 
and  the  sto  shall  resound  with  the  voice  of 
thy  wailing. 


*«4.  For  thy  ships  are  biokeo  to  j^eoei  in 
Tartessus,  and  the  best  of  thv  sons  are  kud 
on  a  foreign  shore,  a  prey  to  the  Yulture  tod 
the  fishes!" 

The  passages  quoted  from  Ezekiel  (chap, 
xxvii.)  by  Dr.  Grotefend,  are  as  follows:— 

**d,  4.  O  Tyms,  thou  bast  said,  I  am  of 
perfect  beauty.  Thy  borders  are  in  the  midil 
of  the  seas,  thy  builders  have  perfected  thy 
beauty. 

*•  8, 10.  The  ancients  of  Gebal  and  them 
men  thereof  were  in  thee  thy  calkers :  all  the 
ships  of  the  sea  with  their  mariners  were  Id 
thee  to  occupy  thy  merchandise.  They  of 
Persia,  and  of  Lud,  and  of  Phut,  were  in 
thine  army,  thy  men  of  war :  they  hanged 
the  shield  and  helmet  in  thee ;  they  set  foi^ 
thy  comeliness.  ' 

"26.  Thy  rowers  have  brought  thee  ioto 

S'eat  waters:  the  east  wind  hath  brokeo 
ee  in  the  midst  of  the  seas. 
•*27.  Thy  riches,  and  thy  fhirs,  thy  mer. 
chandise,  thy  mariners,  and  thy  pilots,  thy 
calkers,  and  the  occupiers  of  thy  merchan- 
dise, and  ail  thy  men  of  war,  that  are  in  tbe^ 
and  in  all  thy  company  which  is  in  the  midal 
of  thee,  shall  fall  mto  the  midst  of  the  seai 
in  the  day  of  thy  ruin." 

We  can  understand  the  Prophet  of  laraci 
denouncing  the  fall  of  Tyre,  but  we  strongly 
doubt  the  expediency  or  the  judgment  of  a 
Royal  Scribe  of  Zidon  predicting  the  ruin  of 
his  own  country. in  the  ear  of  her  King, un- 
less he  meant  also  to  include  his  own.  The 
passage,  however,  is  obviously  that  kind  of 
imitation  which  folio ws,  but  shuns  contact 
with,  an  admired  original ;  and  endeavors  to 
supply  the  stern  simplicity  of  detail  so  natu* 
ral  in  the  mouth  of  an  exulting  enemy,  and 
the  deep.collected  force  of  taunt,  triumph, 
and  denunciation,  that  mark  the  utterance  of 
prophetic  retribution,  by  a  studied  a  Dtitbesisi 
a  collection  of  lighter  and  more  delicate  im- 
agery from  the  same  sources,  varied  with 
Persian  and  other  prettyisms  of  thought  and 
language,  some  absolutely  erroneous  and 
impossible  ;  as  tliat  of  the  pearly  not  the  o^ 
teVf  rolled  to  the  shore. 

Agahi,  we  have  the  following  passage  :— 

"Sanchoniatho  quotes  (c.  10.)  a  passage 
from  the  Book  of  bongs  where  be  (Balma- 
chanes)  expresses  bis  feelings  during  his  ban- 
ishment:—' Ammisus  drove  me  forth;  my 
servants  mocked  me.  But  my  servants  would 
I  scourge,  and  slay  even  Ammisus.  Once  I 
Silt  on  Tyrian  purple,  and  my  garment  waa 
of  the  silk  of  Babylon ;  now  is  the  rock  my 
house,  and  my  garment  is  the  desert.  But 
think  ye  that  1  shudder  when  darkness  sinks 
afar,  and  the  storm  rushes  through  the  trees 
(irepUfixtTat  rh  6Mpa)  as  a  roaring  beast  t  or  that 
1  shrink  from  the  light  of  moonshine  on  the 
raountaios,  orfrom  &e  yellow  gleams  <<»  ^ 
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iRXi<Wwy  v(M<niinMr)  that  dart  forth  from  every 
clod  ?  Is  the  lion  heartlesB  in  the  darkness 
of  his  lair,  or  have  ye  seen  the  boar  in  dis- 
may ?  .  The  wild- boar  wanders  fearless 
through  the  mountain-clifU,  and  the  roaring 
of  the  lion  makes  every  foe  to  quake/ " — 
(page  48.) 

These  two  short  flights,  during  which  at 
least  a  stronger  spirit  might  have  kept  the 
wing,  are  evidently  feihires ;  and,  we  think, 
as  evidently  imitations.  There  is  but  another, 
which  will  appear  in  its  place,  as  we  proceed 
to  give  the  legend  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules — 
"  taken  from  the  Sacred  Songs  which  San- 
choniatho  had  heard  in  his  youth." 

Melikertes  (more  probably,  we  should  say, 
r>n-3Vov  the  orientalism.  King  of  the  Worid) 
^  and  Isroas,  the  sons  of  Demaroon,  differed 
about  a  maiden  whom  the  latter  had  taken 
prisoner,  and  who,  being  allowed  the  liberty 
of  choice,  preferred  the  beautiful  person  of 
the  former  to  his  hideous  rival.  The  rej<?cled 
suitor  made  w€tr  upon  his  brother ;  and  he, 
who  to  his  other  accomplishnnents  added  that 
of  poetry  also,  vainly  endeavored  to  soften 
his  antagonist  with  the  following  song : — 


,  "Hawk  may  slay  hawk,  and  the 
cedar  of  the  mountains  smite  her  sister  to  the 
ground.  Wherefore  art  thou  desirous  of 
strife  1  wherefore  encampest  thou  against  thy 
brother?  Thou  knowest  me  as  a  warrior, 
yet  will  I  not  engage  against  thee  in  battle. 
Are  we  not  two  streams,  oh  brother,  poured 
out  from  the j9ame  source  ?  Wherefore  then, 
seeke^it  thou,  oh  Isroas !  war  and  battle 
against  me  V* 

This  remonslrance,  however,  did  not  soften 
the  rejected :  finding  his  efforts  fruitless  to 
capture  the  place,  Isroas  destroy ed  the  fair 
cause' of  quarrel  with  an  arrow- from  a  dis- 
tance  (!).  Her  husband  mourned  three  days 
for  the  dead»  after  which,  quitting  with  his 
followers  the  country  of  the  Kabiri,  he  as- 
sisted  the  natives  of  Kittium  in  war,  and  then 
lefl  them,  in  order  to  avoid  the  gratitude 
which  would  have  made  him  their  king ;  sail- 
ing to  the  opposite  coast,  where  reigned  his 
uncle  Jurus.  **  TAc  assembly  of  Ike  blind 
sages  is  most  strikingly  described ;"  (in  the 
songs  alluded  to,  we  suppose). 

Jurus  dying,  left  his  kingdom  to  the  hero, 
with  a  prophecy  that  he,  first  of  mortals, 
should  behold  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  be 
received  by  Kronos  and  the  immortals  as 
their  equal.  He  set  forth  accordingly,  but 
was  shipwrecked  on  a  coast  that  supplied  no 
wood  fit  for  building  a  fresh  vessel.  This 
shipwreck  must  have  been  (we  are  told)  on 
the  western  coast  of  Italy,  for  Ersiphonia, 
pB»  pK,  (so  written,)  which  ihey  next  reached 

by  tracking  the  sea  coatt,  lay  at  the  foot  of  a 


moimtam  called  Libamis,  paS,  on  jhe  Ligu- 
rian  shores.  As  Melikertes  was  aware  Sat 
this  was  a  holy  mountain  and  the  seat  of  the 
gods,  he  made  his  companions  remain  below, 
while  he,  after  the  fhshion  of  Moses,«scended 
the  mountam  and  offered  sacrifice.  The 
parallel  is  mcreased  by  his  remaining  there 
forty  days-  At  the  end  of  this  time,  retuni- 
iug  to  hi&  companions,  he  fbund  that  they  had 
in  the  interval  built  a  new  vessel  on  the  banks 
of  a  large  river,  which  could  be  no  other  than 
the  Rhone,  for  he  had  journeyed  five  days 
after  leaving  the  ntountain  before  he  could 
rejoin  his  companions. 

Melikertes  alone  had  ascended  this  for. 
midable  height,  for  serpents  of  fearful  size 
infested  the  clefts  and  hollows  at  its  base,  and 
dreadful  forms  were  seen  amongst  the  trees 
of  the  forests.  CHouds  and  darkness  veiled 
the  midst  of  the  ascent ;  the  tops  were  cov. 
ered  with  eternal  snow :  and  high  above  was 
the  seat  of  the  gods.  The  hero  now  put  to 
sea,  and  landed  on  an  island  covered  with 
black  cattle,  of  which  he  stood  in  great  need ; 
but  their  owner,  Obybakros,  "»p3''aK,  refusing 
to  part  with  any,  he  was  compelled  to  employ 
force :  and  this  adventure  recalls  the  oxen 
of  Greryon.  The  Greeks  then  (we  learn^ 
must  have  taken  the  legend  from  the  Phaeni- 
cians,  as  they  agree  on  the  locality  also, 
which  was  the  Balearic  Islands. 

Departing  hence,  the  hero  suffered  ship, 
wreck  once  more,  and  on  an  island  so  cov- 
ered with  impenetrable  forests,  that,  he  him- 
self  falling  sick,  none  of  his  companions  had 
spirit  enough  to  go  to  the  chase  in  spite  of 
their  hunger, — for  the  air  was  filled  with 
noises  like  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts.  They 
lived,  therefore,  on  fish  and  muscles,  which 
were  fortunately  plentiful  on  the  coast. 

The  faint-hearted ness  of  his  followers 
roused  the  spirit  of  their  leader,  and  in  spite 
of  his  illness  he  sought  the  danger.  He 
found  a  sleeping  beauty  in  the  forest,  who, 
waking  at  his  approach,  invited  him  nearer. 
The  hero  accepted  the  courtesy,  but,  oh 
wonder }  her  legs  were  two  fearful  serpents. 
She  stated  herself  lo  be  an  attendant  of  the 
snake-queen,  Leiathana,  to  whose  cave  the 
hero  followed  her,  and  found  this  princess 
surrounded  by  similar  shapes.  The  queen 
informed  him  that  she  was  confined  there 
by  the  magic  songs  or  spells  (i»w^*)  of  Ma- 
sisabas ;  but,  recognizing  in  Melikertes  her 
deliverer,  she  directed  him  to  proceed  to- 
Tartessus,  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,.and,  after 
slaying  her  oppressor,  to  seize  his  treasures. 
She  gave  him  also  at  his  departure  an  un- 
erring  bow. 

Melikertes  steered  for  the  appointed  land, 
and  finally  reached  it ;    Masisabas  came 
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4brth  to  battle  ;  he  was  a  skilful'  and  formi- 
dable  warrior,  and  taller  than  his  adversary 
by  the  head, — the  latter  also  broke  his  bow 
while  aiming  an  arrow  at  the  tyrant :  he  suc- 
ceeded, however,''in  pinning  him  to  a  tree 
with  his  lance.  -The  treasure  was  duly 
seized,  and  found  to  be  enormous ;  the  neigh, 
boring  people  also  came  forward  aad  re- 
warded  the  victors  with  honors  and  gold. 

From  these  people  the  daring  voyagers 
learned  that  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
wide  ocean,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  earth. 
They  lost  no  time  in  completing  the  ol^eci 
of  their  labors,  and  were  everywhere  grate- 
fully  received  by  the  ignorant  natives,  who, 
freed  from  the  tyranny  of  Masisabas,  and 
admiring  the  superior  knowledge,  skill,  and 
cultivation  of  the  leader  and  crew,  and  arts 
to  which  themselves  were  total  strangers, 
erected  temples  and  altai^  to  the  hero  him- 
self as  a  god,  and  deemed  his  companions 
deities  also,  though  of  inferior  class. 

Melikertes  erected  pillars  on  the  moun- 
tains on  either  side  of  the  strait  *'as  the 
first  who  had  reached  the  limits  of  the  land. 
Before  all  the  Sydonians  and  Tyrians  he  had 
touched  the  shore  of  the  boundless  ocean." 
In  subsequent  times,  when  these  pillars,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Melikertes,  had  fallen  to  dc- 
cay,  the  Grecian  Hercules  set  up  those 
columns  as  land-marks  on  the  heights  of 
Ceula  and  Gibraltar,  that  still  record  his  later 
achievement. 

Melikertes  finally  applied  himself  to  teach- 
ing  the  arts  of  his  native  country  to  his  new 
subjects,  and  built  them  a  town  and  a  fort. 
The  grateful  inhabitants  raised  in  the  for- 
mer a  temple  to  their  benefactor,  and  placed 
therein  his  image,  formed  of  pure  silver. 
He  went  out,  however,  once  to  the  chase, 
and  never  was  heard  of  again ;  nor  was  his 
grave  ever  discovered,  any  more  than  that 
of  Moses  amongst  the  Jews. 
•  We  ask  pardon,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, for  interrupting  so  much  learning,  but 
we  think  we  have  heard  all  t1)is  before, — 
though  we  have  greatly  condensed  this  long 
and  wearisome  tale,  made  up,  it  seems  to  us, 
of  borrowed  incidents  from  every  quarter, 
and  puerile  imaginings  that  coukJ  mislead  no 
rational  mind.  The  frequent  references  to 
Moses,  d^c.  appear  designed  to  prevent  or 
anticipate  the  reader's  detection  of  atrocious 
and  threadbare  plagiarisms  :  and  the  whole 
contains  no  incident  not  to  be  met  with  else, 
where.  The  writer's  ihvention,  in  truth, 
seems  of  the  meanest  calibre;  and  the 
weakness  extreme,  that  could  stoop  to  be- 
lieve the  tale  of  two  Hercules  and  two  first 
expeditions  to  the  bounds  of  the  Atlantic. 
But,  setting  all  these  follies  aside,  what  sha- 
dow of  probability  is  there  that  the  Sidonians. 


and  Tynans,  or  Phodniciaos,  could  lay  claim 
to  magical  spells  at  the  pretended  period  ? 
And  still  more  the  Spaniards  of  the  western 
coast  ?  Certainly  none  whatever ;  and  eve- 
ry  trace  we  have  historically  on  the  subject 
most  satisfactorily  contradicts  it,  and  leads  to 
an  opposite  inference.  Were  such  errors 
English,  might  not  Grermany  scorn  us  7 

We  have  room  for  but  one  extract  more, 
and  this  the  most  tangible  as  the  writer  Jiaa 
treated  it. 

The  arrival  of  the  lyrians  al  the  Island  cf 
Rachius. 

^  Their  landing-place  was  a  low  shore  cov* 
ered  with  high  trees.  After  a  night  of  storm 
and  danger,  they  found  a  good  anchorage. 
The  interior  of  the  country  contained  many 
populous  viUaces,  whose  inhabitants  came  to 
visit  them,  and  led  them  to  the  chief  or  gov- 
ernor ;  he  entertained  them  sumptuously  for 
seven  days,  while  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
the  king  to  apprize  him  of  their  arrival.  On 
the  messenger's  return,  the  governor  conducts 
ed  his  guests  to  the  king,  who  lived  in  tha 
populous  city  of  Rochapatta,  in  the  interior 
of  the  island. 

"  They  set  out  with  a  large  force  of  spear- 
men in  front,  to  do  them  honor  and  keep  off 
the  numerous  elephants,  that  greatly  alarmed 
the  travellers.  The  Tyrians  marched  next, 
then  the  villagers  bearing  presents ;  and  the 
governor  brought  up  the  rear,  mounted  on  an 
elephant  and  surrounded  by  his  body-guard. 
On  their  journey  they  came  to  a  river  where 
were  many  crocodiles,  that  devoured  some  of 
the  party. 

^  In  three  days  they  saw  Rochapatta,  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains.  As  they  ap- 
preached  it,  they  were  met  by  a  multitude  of 
people,  some  on  elephants,  some  on  asses; 
many  in  litters  and  palankeens  (!),  but  the 
majority  on  foot.  They  were  presented  in 
due  form  to  King  Rachius  and  offered  their 
gifts ;  horses,  purple  cloths,  and  seats  (Sitzen) 
ef  cedar.  The  kmg*s  presents  in  return  con- 
sisted of  nearls,  gold,  two  thousand  elephanU' 
teeth,  and  much  cinnamon.  He  entertained 
them  thirty  days— ten  in  the  chase. 

**  This  island  is  surrounded  by  the  dea,  but 
on  the  north-west  faces  other  land.  It  is  six 
days*  journey  in  breadth,  and  twelve  in 
length ;  fruitful,  and  well  inhabited.  The 
sea  supplies  stores  of  fish  ;  the  woods  are  full 
of  animals;  the  cinnamon-tree  plentiful ;  the 
elephants  larger  than  elsewhere.  Gold  and 
precious  stones  are  found  in  the  rivers,  pearls 
on  the  coast.  It  is  governed  by  four  Kings, 
all  tributaries  however  to  one — ihe  Oreat 
jfiTtnc-— who  receives  cinnamon,  elephants, 
pearls,  and  cold  from  them  in  tribute.  The 
southern  rules  the  land  of  elephants;  the 
second  king  rules  the  west,  or  cinnamon 
country,  where  the  Tyrians  landed;  the 
third,  the  north  or  pearl  district ;  the  fourth, 
the  east,  or  jewel  tract.  They  are  all  broth- 
ers of  the  great  king. 

^  The  latter  possesses  one  tbouHind  black 
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elephants,  and  five  of  a  lighter  color,  which 
are  nire  here,  and  found  nowhere  else.  When 
one  of  these  last  is  found,  be  is  taken  to  the 
king  ai  Rochapatta,  and  the  discoverer  is  con- 
sidered fortunate. 

**  The  crocodiles  are  c:iught  in  pits  or  traps, 
or  slain  by  arrows ;  but  they  are  not  the  only 
pests  of  the  island,  for  the  winged  insects 
(Fliegon)  are  so  numerous  and  bloodthirsty 
that  the  royal  messeogers,  in  their  journeys 
through  the  woods,  are  of\en  i(  tiled  by  them. 

"These  particulars  were  on  their  return 
engraved  by  Jornm  on  a  pillar  in  the  court  of 
the  temple  of  Melikerles.  'This  was  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake  («»  tw  rcpwi  atlafito  rfn 
yris)  but  remains,  and  the  inscription  is  still 
legible." 

It  is  clear  that  the  island  and  its  king  bear 
but  the  disguised  name  of  the  Rakshas,     It 
unfortunately  happens  that  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon  knew  nothing 
of  the  sea-coast ;  a  fact  proved  by  their  own 
traditions :  that  the  bears,  leopards,  and  ant- 
eaters  formed  as  striking  a  feature  as  the 
elephants  even  then:  and  that  centipedes, 
scorpions,  spiders,  and  more  especially  the 
enormous  serpents,  .must  have  escaped  their 
notice  altogether  :  for  we  presume  that  Mr. 
Wagenfbld   himself,  though  with  so  many 
marvels  at  command,  would  not  class  all 
these  amongst  ihejlies  (Pliegen).     Farther, 
the  natives,  having  proper  names  of  places 
in  their  own  tongue,  need  not  have  borrow- 
ed such  from  languages  wholly  unknown  to 
them,  or  at  best  but  m  hostility,  at  the  time. 
To  pass  over  other  trifling  matters,  such  as 
the  traces  of  Buddha,  the  sacrificial  cerenru). 
nies,  and  the  white  elephant  story,  all  trace- 
able  elsewhere,  it  is  strange  the  inscribing 
Tyjians  left  no  inscriptions  on  the  coast  or 
interior  ;  for,  if  they  did,  it  must  have  been 
in  a  language  and   character  unknown  to 
them  and  the  natives,  such  as  we  find  the  said 
monuments,  which  resemble  those  Mr.  Wa- 
then  has  shown  to  be  of  continental  India — 
and  are  certainly  not  Phoenician. 

It  \s  singular  that  the,  voyagers  who  had 
beheld  so  many  palm  trees,  near  Eilotha, 
which  was  the  place  selected  for  building 
their  fleet,  and  which,  rather  oddly,  afibrded 
no  wood  fit  for  that  purpose,  so  that  they 
adopted  the  simple  expedient  of  transporting 
thither  enough  to  load  eight  thousand  camels ; 
it  is  singular,  we  must  observe,  that  these 
voyagers  did  not  recognise  the  cocoa-palm 
of  the  Ceylonese  sea-coast,  or  remark  its 
absence  from  the  interior  in  those  days,  or 
slurred  over  its  affinity  to  those  of  Phcenicia. 
Possibly  the  mountain-heaps  of  elephants* 
teeth  and  jewels  concealed  the  tall  trees  from 
their  closer  view,  or  blinded  them  to  every 
other  consideration  ;  or  else  the  pearls  that 
roiled  to  the  shore  prevented  them  from  look- 


ing  up.     The  cinnamon  fhred  better ;  we' 
presume,  because  their  olfactories  were  not 
so  agreeably  occupied  otherwise ;  and  the 
trace  of  Buddha's  foot  on  jhe  iihountain-top 
proves  that  they  were  not  indifierent  inquir- 
ers, since  they  brought  home  a  legend  1000 
years  befqre  its  existence.     Whatever  be  the 
era  of  that  mystic  personage,  and  we  our- 
selves incline  to  as  old  a  date  as  even  the 
Germans  assign  him,  and  consequently  a  far 
older  than  is  allowed  by  the  modern  Eng- 
lish   orientalists ;  —  that    he    should    have 
been  known  to  the  Phoenicians  so  long  before 
he  was  bom  increases  not  a  little  our  res- 
pect  for  veracious  history.     We  had  fancied 
the  oldest  legend  referred  to  Adam,  but  are 
content  to  accept  a  miracle  instead  of  it,  and 
deem  ourselves  great   gainers  by  the  ex- 
change.    The  connection  with  the  interior, 
and  the  thickly  populated  villages  of  Ceylon, 
while  t^e  Arabian  coast  was  desolate,  though 
nearer  to  the  primitive  abodes  of  man,  was 
of  course  contemporary  with  this  pre-advent- 
ual  advent :  and  other  particulars,  found  in 
other  books,  most  probably  have  been  taken 
from  this  source.     The  princess  Abbassa 
doubtless  borrowed  her  desolated  compari- 
son from  hence  :  and  the  liberty  of  choice, 
and  destruction  of  Melikertes'  wife  by  an  ar- 
row from  afar ;  the  holy  mountain  and  forty 
days*  sojourn  there ;  the  chimsera — ^the  ser- 
pents in  the  caves  in  Helen  wohni  des  Dra^  - 
chens  alte  Brut) — the  name  of  Abu  Bekr— 
the  fish   and  muscles ;    the  serpent-l^ged 
damsels ;  the   unerring  bow ;  the  securing 
(or  skewering)  an  antagonist  to  a  free  with  a 
lance:  the  disappearance  during  a  chace; 
the  white  elephants ;  the  Ethiopian  jugglers - 
and  snake. bearers  ;  the  loads  of  elephant's 
teeth  ;  and  many  more  \tonders  and  facts  *. 
all  form  a  body  of  evidence  deduced  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  known  and  unknown, 
then  or  now,  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  this  ^ 
work.     Ava  and  Siam,  Al  J^asheed's  sis'er, 
Moses,  the  Greek  poets,  the  Arabian  Nights, 
Sirabo,  der   Freischutz,  Hanno's   Periplus, 
Walter  Scott,  Josephus,  Sindbad  the  Sailor, 
Bah  ram  Giubin,  Romulus,  the  Persian  Tales, 
the  Book  of  Grenesis,  Gothe,  Mahonmed's 
uncle,  and  Plutarch ;    all  are  evidently  but 
faint  and  partial  reflexes  of  this  authentic  and 
interesting  volume.     But  we  would  suggest 
that  more  than  one  copy  must  have  existed 
for  so  many  readers  ;  or,  if  but  the  one  that 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Frederick  Wagen- 
feld,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  Portuguese 
cloister  and  a  patron  saint  into  the  bargain 
should  have  been  expressly  created  to  pre- 
serve  the  treasure  for  this  fortunate  youth. 

Fortunate,  we  may  truly  say,  since,  for 
him,  the  present  age  has  become  antiquity, 
and  fable  has  turned  bto  history  for  his  sake. 
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The  PhoBDictan  army  and  navy  list  are  set 
before  us ;  and  the  contemporary  kings  of 
Sidon  and  Byblos,  with  many  that  never  be. 
longed  to  Pbcenicia,  extend  from  the  yeai^ 
1820,  before  (or  perhaps  afler)  Christ,  down 
to  about  1*200.  Here  Sidon  presents  tlie 
remarkable  feature  of  a  century  of  peace 
(Hundertjahrlge  Stille)  sufficing  ibr  nearly 
two  centuries  of  time  (from  1205  to  10d5)  ; 
a  striking  moral  lesson  of  the  value  of  peace, 
we  presume.  The  kings  of  Byblos  adopt  an 
equally  novel  course ;  for  though  the  length 
of  each  reign  and  the  periods  of  accession 
are  nicely  fixed  in  the  chronological  table, 
backward  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  they 
so  re^Iarly  preserve  their  names,  as  at  the 
distance  of  seventeen  centuries  fairly  to 
present  us  with  three  for  one  sovereign  ;  yet 
as  they  come  forward  towards  the  time  of 
contemporary  historians,  i.  e.  at  1 228  B.  C« 
they  become,  which  is  perfectly  natural,  ut- 
terly nameless  —  Unberuhmte  Kdnige :  un- 
inarked  down  to  Simaron  and  Adonilibnas, 
who  are  without  a  date  altogether.  Nothing 
can  be  so  satisfactory. 

The  days  of  chivalry  are  past,  alas  !  ac- 
cording  to  Burke,  and  in  spite  of  the  Man- 
chegan  knight,  —  so  we  can  but  copy  the 
courtesy  of  the  latter's  question  to  the  prin- 
cess— "  Pray  why  did  your  highness  land  at 
Ossuna,  seeing  that  it  is  not  a  sea-port  town, 
but  sixteen  leagues  inland  ?" — we  are  as  wil- 
ling as  he  to  credit  an  impossibility.  That 
a  native  of  Berytus,  after  writmg  one  book, 
should  alter  even  his  birth-place,  m  order  to 
include  Ceylqn  in  a  Phoenician  History  of 
Armenian  or  Syrian  names  and  Persian  usa- 
ges, written  in  Chaldaic  characters,  which  a 
Greek  translator  preserves  for  a  Christian 
friar  to  copy  and  hide  in  a  Portuguese  con- 
vent, till  a  (jrerman  student  travels  there  for 
bis  health,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  believe ; 
but  that  a  learned  professor  of  the  nineteenth 
century  should  overlook  his  national  learn- 
ing aiKi  his  own  critical  fame,  by  giving  cur- 
rency  to  the  questionable  coin  and  stamping 
it  with  his  own  superscription  by  a  preface, 
seems  too  much  for  credibility,  if  not  for  cre- 
dulity. The  falsehood  is  almost  more  pro- 
bable than  the  fact.  As  yet  a  portion  only 
is  public,  where  is  the  rest  ?  We  would  ask — 

"  Where  is  the  chariot- wheel  with  Pharaoh's 
name, 

And  marked  with  Pharaoh's  arms,  to  stamp 
his  fame  ? 

Where  of  that  stone,  a  slice,  and  some  ac- 
count, 

Given  by  the  Lord  to  Moses  on  the  Mount ! 

And  where  a  slice  of  that  stone's  elder  brother 

That,  broken,  forced  the  All- Wise  to  find 
another  t" 


Till  such  are  produced,  how  can  we  won. 
der  that  some  other  relics  of  antiquity  have 
escaped  this  collection  t — that  the  great  names 
of  past  ages  have  overlooked  Mr.  Frederick 
Wagenfeld  ?  —  that  Sesostris,  marching 
through  Palestine,  should  not  haVe  left  the 
date  of  his  journey,  iiith  his  cardi  for  Mr. 
Frederick  Wagenfeld? — ^that  Homer  dki  not 
for  his  sake  answer  the  doubts  of  Bryant,  on 
the  locality  of  Troy  and  the  existence  of 
Agamemnon  ;  or  those  of  Wolfe  on  his  own  ? 
— that  the  Samaritans  did  not  settle  for  him 
the  date  of  their  alphabet? — that  the  Anakim 
did  not,  for  him,  explain  how  they  got  to 
Judei  ?  —that  the  Shepherds  did  not  leave 
him  a  narrative  of  their  exploits  and  expul- 
sion ? — and  that  the  Arabian  historians  did 
not  write  in  Crerman  to  save  him  from  the 
blunders  which  his  ignorance  of  their  writ- 
bgs  ocpasions  ?  And  this  too,  when  Phce- 
nicia  altered  her  vocalic  and  liquid  terminals 
to  sibilants  for  his  private  satisfaction,  and 
Baaut  or  Buddha  came  down  to  the  Ceylon- 
ese  nKMintains  to  greet  him,  in  fittest  compli* 
ment  to  his  merits,  with  the  mark  of  his  foot  1 

For  the  Hanoverian  doctor  and  midwife  of 
this  marvellous  laborer,  we  partly  acquit  him 
of  the  suspicious  parentage  and  this  pos- 
thumous  birlh  of  Sancboniatho  the  historian  :  • 
immersed  in  oriental  studies  of  the  gravest 
kind,  that  require  and  engross  all  the  powers 
of  judgment  and  learning,  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive the  advantage  taken  of  that  absorption 
of  his  faculties  and  of  the  honest  simplicity 
of  his  character. 

But  what  is  he  who  could  avail  himself  of 
this  ?  What  is  be  who,  received,  ehough  a 
stranger,  into  the  bosom  of  unsuspecting 
confidence,  has  used  that  confidence  only  to 
abuse  it?  Who  has  degraded  the  fhith  of 
friendship  and  borrowed  a  high  reputation, 
to  stain  it  with  the  dirt  of  deception,  or  tram- 
ple it  as  the  stepping-stone  of  forgery  to  fame ! 
Who,  in  the  frankness  of  youth  and  inno- 
cence, with  a  pulse  steeled  to  honor  and  a 
heart  indiflferent  to  shame,  has  sought  in- 
struction for  years,  to  turn  it  into  deliberate 
crime  !  Without  strength  to  range,  or  learn- 
ing to  gather,  or  taste  to  select,  or  judgment 
to  weigh: — with  neither  genius  to  combine, 
nor  talent  to  use  the  facts,  open,  we  had 
hitherto  thought,  to  the  nrteanest  inquirer,  he 
is  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  very  desideratum 
he  is  attempting,  and  steals  the  wretched  ma- 
terials his  poverty  cannot  invent.  The  equal 
blindness  of  his  nK>ral  sense  sees  nothing 
amiss  in  the  parasitic  creeping  round  his 
patron's  name,  and  twining  it  with  the  ivy 
tendrils  of  his  own  proper  in&my.  For  pre- 
vious literary  frauds  some  extenuation  might 
exist;  Chatterton  had  genius — Ireland,  at 
least  ingenuity;   and  both  imderstood  the 
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task  they  undertook.  Even  Lauder  might 
plead  this,  and  the  intensity  of  hate  that  dark- 
ens somerimes  into  the  Sublime.  Had  those 
succeeded.,  they  might  have  boasted  their 
success ;  and  genius  or  vengeance  been  par- 
doned the  first  ibul  oblation  :  but,  the  Phoe- 
nician forgery  once  proclaimed,  the  work 
must  fall  into  scorn  ;  or  did  the  writer  mean 
finally  to  brave  the  presence  of  his  Maker 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  lie  on  his  squI  ? 

To  poison  the  sources  of  knowledge  is 
no  trifling  crime,  though  falsehoods  spring  up 
every  hour  besides.  The  annals  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  within  our  memories  recall  how 
chastisement  followed  one,  because  most 
atrocious,  deception  :  and  surely  some  ig. 
nominy  equally  public  and  damning  should 
brand  the  forehead  of  this  labored  and  treach- 
erous forgery. 


Since  the  above  article  was  put  in  type, we 
have  received  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Die  San- 
choniathonische  Streitfrage,  nach  ungedruck- 
ten  Briefen  gewurdigt  vora  Dr.  C.  L.  Grote- 
fend,**  the  son,  we  presume,  of  the  learned 
Director  of  the  Lyceum,  whom  we  have  seen 
ushering  this  notable  discovery  before  the 
public,  containing  the  original  correspond- 
ence relative  to  the  pretended  discovery.  We 
find  hence  that  the  mipostor  first  wrote  under 
the  name  o£Pereiro — (the  final  o  should  have 
been  an  a,  as  it  is  meant  for  Portuguese^^ 
then  as  F.  Wilde :  then,  pretending  this  last 
to  have  been  his  mother's  family  name, 
changing  it  to  Wagenfeld;  till  some  other 
alias  should  offer,  we  presume.  The  earliest 
letters  contain  the  word  Merinhao,  on  which 
we  have  ;>lready  remarked ;  and  the  name 
of  the  river  Douro,  spelt  DuerOf  as  is  observ- 
ed by  the  Editor :  and  we  would  forther  point 
out  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  impostor, 
who  shows  by  his  mode  of  latinizing  it  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  true  pronunciation  of 
this. Portuguese  name.  It  appears  that  the 
letter  pretendedly  sent  by  one  Christopher 
Meyer  in  reality  came  by  the  post,  and  bears 
the  Bremen  post-mark  ;  while  the  first  letter, 
assuming  to  be  Portuguese,  has,  like  all  the 
rest,  a  German  water-mark.  The  miserable 
shifts  and  excuses  apparent  in  every  pnge  of 
the  C'Orrespondence,  and  the  wretched  incon- 
sistencies  respecting  the  facsimile,  which. are 
not  worth  recording,  might,  we  should  have 
thought,  have  put  the  learned  editor  on  his 
guard  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  af- 
Mr,  and  saved  the  world  and  himself  from 
this  silly  mystification.  Dr.  C.  L.  Grotefend 
notices,  though  somewhat  late,  the  change  of 
birth-places  in  the  historian ;  the  Buddha  foot- 
step  and  white  elephants  of  Ceylon ;  the  de- 
rivation  of  Tarsus  from  Tartessus,>  and  the 
consequent  confounding  ononn  with  rvi ;  ?a- 
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nous  errors  in  the  Grreek  of  the  fac-sirnile, 
which  would  disgrace  a  school-boy  ;  and  al. 
terations  in  the  Plioenician  names,  which,  it 
turns  out,  are  stolen  and  mutilated  from  a  re- 
cent work  of  Professor  Gre^enius :  but  we 
would  observe,  in  reply  to  an  objection  of 
one  or  both  of  the  learned  writers,  that  the 
change  of  y  into  the  short  o,  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect, in  transferring  Phoenician  into  Greek ; 
as  it  so  stands  in  the  earliest  alphabets  of  the 
latter. 

We  give  these  facts  as  supplementary  to 
our  own  doubts  and  exposures  of  the  fraud ; 
and  must  repea  lour  regrets  thatso  clumsy  and 
obviously  elaborated  a  fabrication  should  have 
imposed  a  single  moment  on  the  erudition  of 
a  scholar  of  whom  Germany  is  otherwise  so 
justly  proud.  As  a  memorial  of  this,  our  cri- 
tique must  remain;  for  the  literary  Casper 
Hauser  he  should,  for  obvious  reasons,  change 
his  own  nativity  and  its  aspect  as  soon  as  be 
can. 


Art.  X.'-^Orienlal  Historical  Manuscripts 
in  the  Tamil  Language,  translated  with 
Annotations.  By  William  Taylor;  Mis- 
sionary.  In  Two  Volumes,  4to.  Madras, 
1835. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  these  volumes ; 
for,  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  as  some  por- 
tion of  their  contents  may  be  found  by  those 
who  are  anxious  for  complete  elucidation  oh 
the  mystical  subject  of  Indian  History,  Geo- 
graphy,  and  Religion  ;  and  vague,  as  much 
of  what  actually  appears  obviously  is,  to  even 
the  most  ardent  of  believers  ;  and  inconclu- 
sive, consequently,  as  the  deductbns  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  profound  thinkers 
and  most  elaborate  scholars ;  still,  so  much 
of  indication  as  regards  the  unknown  points 
is  thrown  up  amongst  the  mass  of  matter 
hero  presented  to  us,  we  regret  to  add  in  a 
most  confused  and  undigested  form,  that,  with 
all  the  objections  which  the  most  careless  or 
the  most  sceptical  reader  may  be  disposed  to 
raise,  there  is  unquestionably  a  vast  deal  of 
ioformauon  to  be  gathered  from  these  vo- 
lumes. Yet  our  critical  duty  obliges  us  to 
confess  that  the  faults  we  have  pointed  out, 
and  some  others  also,  render  the  work  far 
less  important  and  interesting  than  we  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  skill  of  the  author  in 
the  language  he  translates,  and  from  his  sa- 
cred character,  with  its  supposed  consequent 
biblical  knowledge. 

In  truth  the  utter  cpnfusion  of  ideas,  inci- 
dent probably  to  the  very  nature  of  his  sub. 
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ject,  and  the  absence  of  any  index  or  table  of 
contents  in  a  work  so  complicated,  and  so 
often  referring  in  one  portion  to  anotlier  for 
comparative  passages,  render  the  task  of  the 
reader  difficult,  that  of  the  reviewer  almost 
hopeless.  In  coming  forward  to  supply  the 
intimated  omissions  of  Professor  H.  H.  Wil- 
son's  Historical  Summary  and  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  MSS  collected  by  the  late 
Colonel  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Taylor  seems  to 
consider  that  his  readers  must  necessarily  be 
acquainted  with  this  work  ;  and,  with  unpar- 
donable remissness,  he  has  so  treated,  or  ra- 
ther maltreated,  his  subject,  us  to  render  the 
professor's  volumes  indispensable  for  even  a 
tolerable  apprehension  of  his  own.  In  the 
incessantly  insinuated  blame,  therefore,  of 
which  he  is  lavish  townrds  his  learne  J  and 
able  predecessor,  we  discover  nothing  of  the 
candor  that  ought  to  distinguish  a  gentleman, 
a  disputant,  a  Christian,  and  a  missionary. 
Nor  does  the  Sanscrit  professor  stand  alone 
in  this  category  of  Mr.  TLylor's  wrath ;  he 
is  accompanied  in  that  disastrous  predica- 
ment by  oher  names;  but  they  are  less  like- 
ly 10  throw  off  the  dew-drops  of  our  mission- 
ary's lender  men-.ies  j  not  only  from  their  in- 
ferior  ability,  and  the  absence,  in  some  at 
least,  oi  that  high  reputation  which  so  justly 
distinguishes  the  Sanscrit  professor,  but  also 
because,  while  he  is  living  and  can  disdain  it, 
others  have  descended  to  that  tomb  which  is 
generally  considered  to  cover  the  errors  and 
disarm  the  malice  of  mnnkir.d.  In  the  name 
of  humanity  we  lift  our  voice  against  this  sys- 
tem ;  in  the  name  of  Christian  charity  we  pro- 
test  against  the  man  who  flings  the  corpse  of 
his'  brethren  as  a  feast  to  the  dog  and  the 
crow,  and  makes  his  religion  the  pretext  for 
raking  up  the  dead,  and  scattering  their  ashes 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  breath  of  heaven. 

To  the  volumes  of  Professor  Wilson  then 
we  must  turn  for  something  of  order  and  ar- 
rangement ;  and,  though  the  view  therein  ta- 
ken  of  the  MSS.  themselves  is  not  so  com- 
plete as  we  could  have  wished  it,  nor  the  elu- 
cidations derivable  from  them  so  ample  as 
we  could  have  expected  from  the  mind  that 
had  recently  illustrated  the  calumniated 
Ctesias ;  yet  the  learned  author  has  certain- 
ly aasis^d  his  readers  to  comprehend  their 
historical  tendency,  and  conceive  their  histo- 
rical value.  He  has  not,  that  we  can  per- 
ceive, in  any  case  decried  their  importance ; 
and  though,  from  other  avocations  and  va- 
rious causes,  the  notices  he  has  given  are,  to 
a  degree,  imperfect;  still  we  ourselves  can 
find  nothing  of  that  superficial  scorn  which 
some  professed  Oriental  scholars  exhibit  upon 
matters  seen  for  the  first  time ;  and  for  which, 
we  confess,  we  were  in  the  present  case  fully 
but  wrongfully  prepare;!  by  Mr.  Taylor's  al- 


lusions. The  Profes^r'fl  »  an  hmeH  as  well 
as  an  able  summary,  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  man. 

To  an  inquiring  mind,  the  sabject  of  India 
will  suggest  a  scries  of  doubts  and  incerti- 
tudes. The  mystery  in  which  all  that  is 
known  is  veiled,  and  the  still  greater  myste- 
ry that  shrouds  the  unknown ; — ^the  fact,  not 
merely  of  a  vacuum  in  her  history,  but  of  a 
positive  cloud  supplying  its  place ;  refracting 
the  scanty  rays  of  light  that  scattered  records 
aflTord,  through  an  atmosphere  that  is  fatal  to 
the  breath  of  history,  and  that  enlarges  the 
few  fornos  appearing  through  its  mediuqn  into 
gigantic  proportions,  evidently  false  and  im- 
possible :  the  anomaly  of  a  literature  without 
records ;  and  of  a  language  utterly  unintelli- 
gible to  the  mass  of  natives  of  those  countries 
in  every  age;  all  these  are  sources  not  mere. 
ly  of  doubt  but  distrust.  Suspicion  will  ever 
awake  at  mystery ;  for  what  in  such  cases  b 
mystery  but  concealment  ?  and  what  is  tha 
concealment  but  silent  falsehood  ?  If  no  his- 
torical  records  existed,  whence  came  the  hr 
bhis  ?  If  they  did  exist,  why  came  the  fa- 
bles  ?  The  Brahmins  could  not  believe  what 
they  dfsbelieved  ;  namely,  the  falsehoods  they 
themselves  avowedly  framed  for  the  vulgar. 
As  little  could  they  have  disbelieved  what  they 
believed  and  knew,  u  e.  the  events  of  their 
own  times.  How  is  it  then  that  the  truths 
have  vanished  and  the  errors  remain  ? — that, 
while  science  and  literature  were  cultivated 
and  preserved,  record  was  neglecied  and  left 
to  perish?  the  very  records,  too,  the  sole  sup- 
port of  their  claims  to  antiquity  !  Did  they 
then  contradict  the  claim  ?  In  every  other 
country  where  the  iterance  of  new  occu- 
pants, or  the  arrogant  vanity  of  despots,  de- 
stroyed  confessedly  the  ancient  monuments, 
it  was  in  order  that  the  actual  dynasty  might 
be  deemed  the  original,  or  the  actual  usurpa- 
tion be  held  alone  worth  nrcording.  Are  not 
these  the  two  horns  of  the  Brahmin  dilem- 
ma? 

But,  we  are  told,  their  language,  the  San- 
scrit,  is  a  proof  of  their  antiquity.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  proof  of  its  own,  so  far  as  it  exists,  or 
existed,  in  antiquity ;  but  no  further,  that  we 
can  see  :  nor  even  is  this  a  proof  in  favor  of 
Its  professors,  unless  it  can  be  shown  thfi^t  the 
present  Brahmins  are  an  uninterrupted  de- 
scent, and  their  legends  a  carmen  perpetuum 
primaque  ab  arfgine  mundi  ad  tempora  nostra 
— a  presumption  which,  they  themselves,  as 
we  shall  find,  contradict  in  the  former  part  at 
least.  Even  without  any  contradiction  of 
theirs,  the  fact  that  they  hold  to,  and  cannot 
explain,  their  own  mythoi,  is  to  us  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  their  asserted  descent  in  integri- 
ty. But  even  their  boasted  language  confes- 
sedly brings  no  proof  of  its  own  existence 
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much  b^ond  3000  3rear8.  How  then  cao  it 
evidence  for  others  what  it  cannot  for  itself  ? 
Paul  may  answer  for  Peter,  but  who  shall  an- 
swer for  Paul  t 

Some  writers,  it  is  true,  have  noticed  in  an- 
cient remains  a  few,  a  very  few  words,  which 
they  refer  to  this  languacr  of  the  Brahmins ; 
but,  since  those  words  all  exist  in  the  Zend, 
Hebrew,  and  other  confessedly  oldest  tongues, 
in  a  nearer  and  ruder  form,  they  can  be  no 
evidence  of  a  Sanscrit  origin,  and,  conse. 
quently,  no  proof  that  the  Sanscrit  was  formed 
at  that  early  period,  We  nrmy  grant  the 
Brahmins  their  pretended  origin  at  Mount 
Meru  ;  yet  this  only  shows  that  they  migrat- 
ed from  the  West,as  Langles,  Klaproth,  Rask, 
Kennedy,  dec.  &c.  conceived  :  but  wo  can- 
not grant  the  pretended  date  of  that  origin,  for 
it  is  monstrous  beyond  all  possibility,  and  the 
lowest  calculation  even  has  been  generally 
held  incredible.  Let  us  observe,  too,  that  the 
Phrygian  and  Greek  languages  were  formed 
k>ng  before  the  Sanscrit  was  known  to  exist, 
so  fkr  as  we  have  proofs ;  till  then  the  Brah- 
rains  can  establish  their  westward  migration, 
we  have  no  right,  it  appears  to  us,  to  give 
their  grammatical  system  the  priority  over 
th*  Greek ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  every 
reason  to  assign  or  suspect,  with  Gibbon,  the 
former  (in  part  at  least)  attributable  to  the 
Bactrian  successors  of  Alexander:  But  we 
assert  distinctly  that,  while  no  evid(;nce  ap- 
pears to  prove  the  westward  migration  of 
these  sages,  we  have  no  ground  to  embrace 
the  conjecture  of  that  unknown  and  unima- 
ginable  migration,  and  by  men  who,  if  settled 
and  civilized  to  such  a  degree,  would  scarce, 
ly  have  wandered  so  far. as  Greece.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  historical  proofs  of  Zend 
and  other  migrations  to  that  country  and  vi- 
cinity. 

We  must  add  a  few  words  on  the  other 
anomaly  we  have  alluded  to  ; — the  existence 
of  a  dialect  unknown  to  the  vulgar.  We 
may  be  answered  with  Hieratic  and  Demotic 
Egypt,  Chaldsean  Assyria,  Zendic  Persia,  Bali 
India,  6k,  <fec.  &c.  Of  the  first  we  know 
nothing  yet ;  or,  if  any  thing,  it  supports  and 
proves  our  argument  :  of  the  rest,  will  any 
one  assert  that  they  have  never  formed  a  dia- 
lect of  a  spoken  or  vulgar  tongue  1  These 
languages,  too,  have  been  motive,  the  Sans- 
crit, us  is  affirmed,  stationary  ;  their  religious 
systems  have  altered,  her's  is  unchanged  in 
the  land  of  her  nativity ;  yet  who  use  the 
latter  tongue  ?  Those  only  who  are  interest- 
ed in  maintaining  the  delusion,  which  gives 
them  power,  riches,  influence,  sanctity,  ador- 
ation from  man>  and  beatitude  in  divine  es- 
sence. 

We  are  far  from  undervaluing  what  we 
possess  ofSanscrit  literature.     In  truth,  it  is 


its  very  variety  and  perfection  that  makes  ut 
ask  for  more,  and  that  renders  us  sceptical 
as  to  its  confined  historical  range.  A  single 
and  indifferent  history  of  a  single  distant  pro- 
vince has  alone  been  brought  to  light ;  and 
it  seems  to  us  impossible  that  the  most  civil- 
ized sages  of  the  East  should  have  been  able 
to  carry  their  intellectual  labours  to  so  high 
a  pitch  of  excellence  in  olher  departments, 
and  yet  have  been  so  ignorant  as  to  overlook 
the  very  basis  on  which  their  pretensions 
must  be  founded.  This,  too,  must  have  been 
any  thing  but  accidental  or  ignorantly  done, 
since  the  bordering  civilized  nations  adopted 
the  opposite  course :  an  obvious  example  and 
reproach.  China  and  Persia,  and  even  Ta- 
tary,  had  their  records,  while  the  Brahmin 
was  satisfied  to  rest  his  illumination  on  ignor- 
ance. With  ruder  nations,  war  and  acci- 
dent might  destroy  whatever  relics,  if  any, 
they  possessed  of  antiquity.  We  have  m 
a  prcivrous  number  (NunAer  XXXV.)  hint- 
ed at  some  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  formations.  In  the 
similar,  and,  we  suspect  at  least  equally 
groundless,  claim  to  remote  antiquity,  the 
analogy  is  sustained  ;  and  it  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact,  that  the  oWest  Arabic  falls  even 
short  of  the  Sanscrit  in  its  proofs,  which  do  not 
extend  to  near  three  thousand  years.  The 
vacuum  in  Arabian  history,  therefore,  is  even  . 
greater  than  in  the  Sanscrit ;  but  the  causes 
we  must  defer  investigating  hece. 

Yet,  while  the  literature  of  the  Brahmins 
has  thus  apparently  shunned  all  historical  de^ 
tail,  their  ancient  epic  poems  have  not  beea 
equally  cautious.  Through  the  extrava- 
gance and  inflation  of  these  accounts  some 
points  are  distinctly  visible,  which  obviously 
refer  to  actual  events,  and  which  correspond 
in  the  main  with  portions  of  other  national  re. 
cords  or  traditions.  But  where,  as  in  the 
Mahabharata,  men  are  exalted  to  spirits  and 
gods,  or  degraded  to  beasts  and  monkeys,  the 
most  tinK>rous  fugitive  from  truth  might  rest 
safe  and  contented  in  the  darkness ;  since 
even  the  few  gleams  of  light  that  could  pene. 
trate  thither  are  separated  by  the  prisms  of 
genius,  and  distorted  and  resolved  into  mere 
rainbow  imaginings.  The  historian  might 
be  discouraged  or  silenced  ;  the  poet  could 
not  be  controlled.  Tiie  ignorance  and  rest* 
less  fears  of  the  hunruin  mind  had  already 
woven  from  the  dry  and  unpromising  thread 
of  numbers  the  wild-floating  veil  of  magical 
incantations  and  phantasies ;  converting  cal. 
culation  itself  into  a  vague,  superstitbus 
dream,  and  finding  in  the  coldest  reality  the 
fittest  aource  for  unsubstantial  formt  en4 
phantasmaic  terrors.  The  science  of  the 
Nabathsean,  early  perveited,  and  sunk  to 
mere  dexterity  in  Egypt,  had  blended  with 
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Persian  mysticism,  and  perhaps  also  with 
Western  speculation ;  the  poet  seized  the 
realm  whicn  philosophy  was  slowly  discov- 
ering, peopled  it  at  once  with  his  own  crea- 
tions, tiH  nature  and  magic,  forms  and  spirits, 
substance  or  essence,  mstruments,  birds,  fish, 
animnis,  man,  genii,  deities,  and  even  the 
Godheai,  moved,  at  the  sound  of  his  voice 
alone,  to  bewilder  and  enchant  the  bosom  of 
his  auditory.  With  such  a  power  even  des- 
potism, that  strongest  despotism,  of  religion, 
could  nothing  avail.  The  Metternich  of 
Brahminism,  therefore,  bowed  down  before 
circumstance,  and,  like  his  modem  and  living 
type,  what  he  could  not  control  he  convened 
Co  his  own  purpose. 

From  the  hopelessness  of  such  historical 
monuments  it  is  a  relief  to  turn,  and  seek  at 
whatever  cost,  and  with  whatever  labor  and 
patience,  for  more  detailed  and  more  authen- 
tic sources  of  information  in  other  qoarters. 
The  task  must  be  long,  and  may  perhaps,  be 
fruitless ;  but  we  are  not  of  those  who  deem 
the  broken  threads  of  antiquity  irrecovera- 
ble, or  remain  content  with  despair  in  prefer- 
ence to  examination.  Wc  cannot,  amidst  un- 
explored libraries  and  unsought  MSS.,  con- 
sent to  beKeve  that  all  traces  are  lost  and 
perished,  because  they  are  not  obtruded  on 
the  eye  ;  or  that  the  connected  succession  of 
events,  that  stamped  the  Bast  with  their  living 
traces,  are  now  vanished  and  must  be  for 
ever  a  mystery,  whilst  so  many  documents 
are  unknown,  and  whilst  even  the  historical 
treasures  we  possess  remain  uncompared, 
or  at  best  collated  imperfectly.  Whf  n,  as  in 
the  case  before  us,  fresh  nmterials  are  offer- 
ed,  to  embrace  them  without  examination  i9 
neither  more  nor  less  unreasonable  than  to 
reject  them  in  the  same  summary  mode.  If 
they  supply  statements  merely,  such  may  be 
considered,  and  confronted  with  others  *'rom 
other  channels;  the  collation  may  elicit 
agreement  or  uniformity,  thus  forming  the 
probable :  a  hint,  a  reference,  a  passing  re- 
mark, will  often  connect  events  in  one  place 
with  dates  in  another ;  and  thus  induce  cer- 
tainty :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  discrepancies 
and  contradictions  will  in  general,  conHense 
objections  and  doubts  into  ceUainties  also. 
But,  if  we  proceed  on  the  principle  of  throw 
V  ing  aside  every  document  that  bears  exag- 
geration on  its  face,  or  that  is  defective  in  \he 
date,  or  that  is  wholly  devoid  of  these,  we 
Umdly  abandon  and  seal  up  the  very  springs 
of  our  future  path,  and  increase  the  chances 
of  failure  in  the  boundless  nnd  shifting  sands  of 
historical  and  antiquarian  investigation.  The 
very  want  most  complained  of,  that  of  <iate«, 
(as*  i*  palm-trees  ought  to  rise  at  our  wish  in 
thedeseits,)  is  the  surest  evidence  we  can 
obtain  that  the  records  wanting  them  are  old. 


er  than  the  civilization  we  seek  in  their  res^ 
pective  countries. 

We  have  been  careful  to  write  thus  much 
at  length  in  order  to  meet  on  more  than  one 
ground  the  objections  of  many  able  and  pa- 
tient  scholars  to  all  the  novelties  of  the  past 
which  the  pres<ent  age  is  bringing  to  light. 
Men,  too,  who  have  laboriously  investigated 
one  particular  branch  of  study,  cannot  gene- 
rally be  supposed  to  possess  any  inclinatioD 
to  undervalue  it,  or  turn  to  rcfecarches  tend- 
ing towards  this  end  ;  but,  since  all  the  learn- 
ing that  has  been  expended  in  the  research 
has  failed  to  penetrate  into  the  real  sources 
of  antiquity,  may  we  not  reasonably  entertain 
a  doubt  that  the  process  hitherto  employed 
has  been  somewhere  defective  t — that  the  au- 
thorities we  have  taken  for  our  guides,  though 
often,  undoubtedly,  a  light  in  utter  darkness, 
are  also  too  often  a  pillar  of  cloud  when  we 
are  able  to  see  a  wider  horizon  !  The  an- 
cients may  have  told  us  all  they  knew,  but 
were  the  ancients  acqua'nted  with  antiquity  T 
There  is  a  fallacy  in  the  terms :  but  we  might 
often,  with  justice,  answer  the  fact  in  the  ne- 
gative. If  the  Greek,  or  the  Brahmin,  drew 
existence  from  a  stone,  or  creation  from  a 
power,  are  we  to  contract  our  inquiries  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  this,  too,  when  their  aborigi- 
nal nationulity  is  more  than  questionable,  and 
the  Hebrew  scriptures,  if  no  other  authenti- 
cated  record,  supply  evidence  of  older  races 
in  other  and  more  probable  countries  T 

Professor  Wilson  adverts  to  the  light  which 
the  Mackenzie  MSS.  reflect uyon  the  langua- 
ges and  literature  of  the  south  of  India. 
These  appear  to  be 

•*  1.  The  discovery  of  the  Jain  religion  and 
philosophy,  and  its  distinction  from  that  of 
ihe  Boudb. 

**2,  The  ancient  different  sects  of  religion 
in  this  country  and  their  subdivisions. 

^3.  The  nature  and  use  of  the  Sassanum 
and  inscriptions  on  stone  and  copper. 

"4.  The  design  and  nature  of  the  monu- 
mental stones  and  trophies  found  in  .various 
parts  of  the  country  from  Cape  Coniorin  to 
Delhi, called  Veeraculand  Maastiecull,  which 
iltustrate  the  ancient  customs  of  the  early  in- 
habitants and  perhaps  of  the  e^irly  Western 
nations. 

••5.  The  sepulchral  tumuli,  mounds,  nnd 
barrows  of  the  early  tribes,  similar  to  those 
found  througheut  the  continent  of  Asia  and  of 
Europe;  illustrated  by  drawings  and  various 
other  notices  of  antiquuies  and  institutions." — 
Introduction^  pp.  xi.  xii. 

It  is  further  observed, 

"The  collection  as  here  detailed  consists 
chiefly  of  manuscripts  in  the  original  langua- 
ges, constituting  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  literature  of  the  south  of  India.    The  8ul>- 
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ject  is  hitherto  almost  uDknown  to  the  litera- 1 
ture  of  Europe,  and  from  its  novelty,  if  not 
fh>m  its  iroportance,  is  likely  to  be  thought 
intitled  to  special  attention/' — IntrodwUtott^ 
p.  XX. 

And  our  less  learned  readers  may  not  dis- 
dain to  be  told  that, 

"  In  genend  they  are  in  very  bad  order,  being 
more  or  1^  imperfect,  and  being  rather  en- 
graved than  written  with  an  iron  style  upon 
palm-leavos ;  a  mode  of  writing  which  even 
when  the  letters  are  blackened  by  a  composi- 
tion of  lamp-black  and  oil  is  very  unfavora- 
ble to  prompt  and  easy  perusal.  A  new  man- 
uscript of  inis  kind,  presented  for  the  iirst 
lime  to  the  most  learned  pundit,  is  decipher- 
ed by  him  slowly  and  with  pain." — Introduc- 
tion^  p.  xxiv. 

The  leading  lariguages  of  India  have  been 
considered  three,  if  not  four;  the  Sanscrit^ 
the  Pracrili  and  the  Maghadee  or  Pairachi. 
As  the  first  was  the  language  of  the  Gods, 
and  the  second  of  Good  Spirits,  this  classifi- 
cation of  the  third  wiih  the  fourth,  respective- 
ly of  Men  and  of  Demons,  is  little  compli- 
mentary to  eitlier  of  the  last.     We  are  tempt- 


monly  confounded  in  Europe,  the  Hindi  and 
Hindoostani—*- 

^  The  Hindi  rctaininp^  its  own  or  Sanscrit 
words,  the  Hindustani  in  every  possible  case 
substitutipg  for  them  words  of  Persian  and 
Arabic  origin."— /ninxf tectum,  p.  11. 

The  following  short  extract  illustrates  some 
of  our  remarks  :— 

**  All  the  traditions  and  records  nf  the  pe- 
ninsula recognixe  in  every  part  of  it  a  penod 
when  the  natives  were  not  Hindus.  What 
creed  they  followed  does  not  appear ;  but  it 
may  be  reasonably  inferred  that,  if  any,  it 
was  very  rude,  and  such  as  might  be  expHsct- 
cd  from  a  barbarous  people:  for  the  bame 
authorities  assert  that,  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  colonies  from  the  North,  the  inhab- 
itants  of  the  Peninsula  were  foresters  and 
mountaineers,  or  goblins  and  demons." — In^ 
troduciioriy  p.  liv. 

We  would  adduce  the  remcirk  of  ttask  in 
illustration  of  the  foregoing,  namely,  that  the 
North  or  oridnal  Hindustan,  only  reaches  to 
the  Nerbudda ;  the  Dec(?an  southwards  to 
the  river  Krishna  ;  and  thence  the  Karnatic 
extends  to  the  sea  ;  and  that  the  oldest  race 


ed,  however,  to  oWect  to  the  arrangement  of  Indians  are  to  be  found  in  but  a  narrow 
that  includes  the  Tamul  and  its  derivatives, 


or  cognates,  with  the  Pracrit  class.  The 
five  Gaures,  or  northern  divisions  of  Hindos- 
tan,  speak  the  former,  whilst  the  latter  pre- 
vails in  the  five  Druvidas,  or  southern  portion 
of  the  country,  comprising,  as  Mr.  Wilson 
observes, 

•*  The  ancient  kingdoms  of  Chola,  Chera,  and 


strip  of  this  latter  portion. 

We  believe  the  following  remarks  to  be 
new  to  the  generality  of  readers,  respecting 
the  sculptures  at  Elephanta : 

"The  caverns  in  general  are  Saiva  and 
Bauddha.  There  are  a  few  Jain  excavations 
at  Ellora,  but  none  at  Elephanta  or  Keneri. 
There  is  no  ^tisfactory  clue*  to  the  date  of 


Pandya,  and  now  comprehending  the  districts ;  any  of  these  excavations ;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
of  South  Arcot,  Salem,  Coimbotur,  Kumbha-  i  son  to  think  ihat  any  of  them  bear  a  high  an- 
konum,  Tanjore,  Trichinopali,  Madura,  Din- 1  tiquity.  It  may  be  questionable  whether  the 
digal,  Tinnivelli,  and  great  part  of  Mysur.      I  Saivas  or  Bauddhas  took  the  lead  In  these 

**  It  (Tamul)  is  not  derived  from  any  Ian- 1  structures ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  sup- 
ffuage  at  present  in  existence,  and  is  either  |  pose  the  former ;  in  which  case,  the  Saiva  ap- 
Itself  the  parent  of  the  Telugu,  Malayalam,!  propriation  being  consequent  on  the  downfal 
and  CaniTrese  languages,  or  what  is  mom  |  of  the  Bauddba  faith,  Mr.  Erskine  pbserves 
probable  has  its  origin  in  common  with  these  |  ihe  Elephanta  caverns  cannot  be  much  more 
m  some  ancient  tongue  which  is  lost  or  only  |  than  eight  centuries  remote.  1  he  Bauddhas, 
partially  preserved  in  its  offspring.  i  according  to  a  tradition  previously  alluded  to, 

"  Neither  the  Tamul,  the  Telugu,  nor  any  came  into  the  penmsula  only  in  the  third  crn- 
of  their  cognate  dialects,  are  derivations  from  tury  after  Christianity ;  and  their  excavations 
the  Sanscrit.  The  latter,  however  it  may  con-  \  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  made  earlier 
tribute  to  their  polish,  is  not  necessary  to  their  than  the  fifth  or  sixth.  The  Saivas,  who 
existence ;  and  they  form  a  distinct  family  of  j  formed  similar  caverns,  were  a  particular 
languages,  with  which  the  Sancrit  has,  in  la- 1  sect  or  that  of  the  Jogis ;  as  is  proved  b^  the 
ter  times  especially  internrrixed,  but  with  sculptures,  the  large  earrings,  the  emaciated 
which  it  has  no  radical  connection. — "7«^ro-|  penitents,  and  the  repetition  of  the  details  of 
duction,  pp.  xxviii.  xxix,  I  Daksha's  sacrifice,  a  favorite  story  in  the 

I  Saiva  Puranas ;  none  of  which  are  probably 

We  must  observe,  by  the  way,  that  Pro- 1  older  than  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  In 
fessor  Wilson  is  not  himself  the  author  of  the  ^^^  »*>sence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
above  remarks,  but  we  can  appreciate  the 


value  of  such  quotations  by  such  a  scholar. 
We  may  add  a  distinction  drawn  by  the  pro- 
fessor  himself  between  two  languages  com- 


therefore,  we  may  infer  the  comparatively 
recent  formation  of  these  monuments.  There 
is  nothing  in  their  construction,  that  Hindu 
architects  of  the  present  day  would  not  be  as 
well  qualified  as  ever  to  accomplish. 
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**  Sculptured  rocks  are  analogouai  to  cavern 
temples;  and  the  history  of  the  one  may 
throw  some  lieht  upon  that  of  the  other.  The 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  this  class  are 
the  sculptured  rocks  of  Ma^elipurani,  or  Ma- 
habalipur,  the  city  of  the  great  Bali,  who  has 
proved  so  mischievous  a  jack-a- lantern  to  Eu- 
ropean scholars ;  leadine  them  astray  from 
India  into  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  and 
filling  them  with  a  variety  of  preposterous 
fanciJs.  Now  local  tradition  asserts  that 
these  rocks  were  sculptured  not  more  than 
five  or  six  centuries  ago  by  artists  from  the 
North  ;  and  the  subjects  of  the  carving,  the 
recumbent  Vishnu*  and  particularly  the  pres- 
•nco  of  Krishna,  and  the  cowherds  of  Vrin- 
davan,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
chronology;  for  the  worship  of  the  boy 
Krishna  is  a  very  nnodern  iiinovatioo."-^/ii/n>- 
duc/tofi,  p.  ixix. 

The  brevity  of  his  materials  is  noticed  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  to  whom  it  is  time  to  return,  as 
similar  to  the  records  of  every  early  nation. 
From  these  he  infers  that  the  kingdom  of 
Madura,  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula,  was 
founded  1500  years  B.C.  :  the  alleged  (oldest) 
dale  of  the  Vedas,  according  to  Sir  VV.  Jones 
and  Mr.  Ritter:  the  three  principalities  of 
Pandya^  Chola  or  Sora^  and  Chera  or  Sera, 
having  been  early  formed  ;  and  the  first  hav- 
ing, it  is  affirmed,  sent  ambassadors  to  Au- 
gustus Ca;$ar.  Tradition  makes  the  funad- 
er  a  native  of  Oude. 

The  mixture  of  incessant  monstrosities 
with  some  few  facts,  offei*s  certainly  no  small 
inducement  to  throw  aside  Mr.  Taylor's  vol- 
umes as  too  extravagant  al'oge'her.  But  this 
is  the  very  hastiness  of  j'ldgment  we  have 
condemned,  and  we  meet  with  some  matters 
that,  in  the  shape  of  lales,  are  frequently 
amusing,  and  singularly  illustrative,  even  af- 
ter all  we  have  heard  of  the  state  of  supine- 
ness  and  superstition  in  those  unfortunate 
countries  where  the  Brahmins  have  so  long 
held  sway.  These  we  may  compare  with 
the  sinular  cases  in  European  lands ;  but 
amidst  the  darkest  of  these  last  some  light  of 
reason  has  found  its  way,  to  save  ourselves 
from  the  long  and  hopeless  degradation  that 
has  paralyzed  Hindostan. 

Amongst  narratives  which,  though  extrav- 
agant,  evidently  involve  historical  facts,  we 
meei  with  some  of  the  most  trifling  and  ludi- 
crous  character.  The  sources  of  those  fa- 
bles, which,  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  gave 
rise  to  fictions  so  elegant  and  graceful,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  accordant  with  the  spirit 
of  the  human  mind,  that  they  formed,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  willing  belief,  and  even  now 
are  indulged  in  as  waking  dreams,  are  here, 
in  what  we  are  taught  to  receive  as  their  ori- 
ginal state,  matter  for  mirth,  if  not  for  pain, 
for  those  .who  could  credit,  and  of  scorn  and 


disgust  for  the  inventors  of  such  distorted 
phantasies.  They  had  often  probably  no  end 
whatever ;  not  even  the  mystic  sense  of  an 
unimportant  rite  :  but  appear  to  have  sprung 
from  the  wantonness  of  an  imagination  se* 
cure  from  detection  in  the  hearers,  though  in 
the  utterance  of  the  most  palpable  falsehoods. 
The  exhausdess  purse  and  transmutation  of 
metals  are  familiar  to  infancy  in  every  culti- 
vated tongue  ;  but  only  a  Hmdoo  could  lis. 
ten  to  tales  of  a  god  dancing  on  one  le^  for 
years,  teaching  wisdom  to  a  little  bird,  giving 
milk  to  pigs,  and  making  them  ministers  of  a 
kingdom ! 

We  can  therefore  well  believe  that  tliia 
policy  of  ignorance  was  the  work  of  an  intra* 
sive  race.  The  Brahmins, — whose  foreign 
origin  is  more  than  suspk^ious,  though  we  can- 
not consent,  with  Rask,  to  imagine  them  a 
conquering  race, — did  in  all  likelihood  sup- 
plant the  native  castes,  and  raise  their  supre- 
macy  upon  the  ruin  or  depression  of  the  Sha^ 
trya  tribe.  If  so.  their  policy  is  not  alto* 
gether  dissimilar  to  that  of  their  successors 
and  patrons,  the  English,  in  India,  and  of  the 
Tatar  dynasties  of  China  to  this  day.  Mr. 
Taylor  takes  some  pains  to  show  that  they 
were  originally  Chaldeans ;  but  we  can  see 
no  ground  for  this  assumption,  nor  any  simi- 
larities beyond  meiely  casual  ones.  In  fact, 
we  cordially  embrace  the  Arabian  account  of 
their  descent,  from  every  consideration  con- 
nected with  their  doctrines  ;  and  the  deriva. 
lion  of  their  mode  of  measuring  lands,  with 
all  its  errors,  till  corrected  from  the  Arabians, 
corroborates  the  supposition.  Nor  need  we 
bind  ourselves  to  the  confusion,  naturally 
arising,  we  conceive,  from  the  fact  of  substi- 
tution ;  that  confusion  of  persons  and  things 
that  identifies  the  Brahmin  of  Hindostan  with 
the  original  Deev,  or  sage,  of  Scy thia  or  Ta- 
tary.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  decid- 
ediy  inimical  to  this  identity,  no  less  than  the 
other  grounds  of  dissent  or  denial, — viz.  the 
diflference  of  faiih  or  ritual,  so  far  as  any  in- 
formation remains  on  this  head.  It  will  suf- 
fice to  notice,  in  illustration,  that  the  suicide 
so  universally  established  in  Hindostan  is  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  principle  of  the  Brah- 
mins  described  by  megasthenes ;  and  that 
Benares^  the  ancient  seat  of  the  learned  and 
pious  priesthood,  little  resembles  at  the  pres- 
ent  day,  as  our  readers  have  seen,  those 
groves  of  meditation,  and  has  wholly  depart- 
ed from  the  royal  so/itufles  of  the  old  Vana^ 
rasi.  The  castes  are  different  also ;  and 
where  are  the  former  Fetuts  of  the  Demd  f 
In  truth,  even  while  admitting  the  Zend  to  be 
partially  the  source  of  the  Sanscrit,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  necessity  for  identifying  the 
ministers  of  the  two  systems,  -but  rather  the 
contrary  ;  for  the  formation  of  an  unproved 
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language  was  not  merely  calculated  to  throw 
an  elder  into  disuse,  but  may  not  unreasona- 
biy  be  imagined  to  have  partly  sprung  from 
\h\a  object ;  and  the  more  so,  since  those  wlio 
spoke  It  (the  Zend)  were  now  deemed  idola- 
trous  and  false,  if  not  absolutely  persecuted 
for  their  creed. 

The  concealment  then  of  their  own  knowl- 
edge  by  the  later  or  real  Brahmins — we 
know  not  how  the  former  could  claim  the  ap- 
pellation— appears  not  very  dissimilar  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  old  western  nations ;  the 
closing  terms  of  that  of  Eleusis  bearing  abso 
lutely  the  Sanscrit  form  of  words  contracted 
from  the  Zend  :  and  since  no  historical  proof 
whatever  appears  to  carry  the  Sanscrit  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  or  the  shores  of  Italy  and 
Greece, — for  the  three  pretended  pyramids 
of  Sanscrit  construction  is  a  tale,  proving,  if 
any  thing,  the  very  reverse  of  what  its  nar. 
rators  pretend  : — then  the  only  alternative 
left  for  belief  is  the  statement  referred  to,  of 
the  more  modern  intrusion  of  the  Brahmins. 
How  ruthlessly,  tempted  by  avarice  and  im- 
punity, they  have  abused  their  position  in  In- 
dian society,  we  need  not  pause  to  remark  ; 
but  were  evidence  wanting,  it  is  found  in  the 
two  extracts  we  make  from  Mr,  Taylor's 
work. 

*•  When  Parasu-Rama  had  obtained  his  do- 
main, as  before  meniioncd,  he  parcelled  it  out 
into  seven  Konkans,  or  divisions,  named  res- 
pectively, Kiraia,  Virata^  Maratha,  Konkana, 
Hayga^  Tuluva,  and  Kerala,    Some  of  these 
D^ianes,  as  Kirata  and  Vtra/a,  are  taken  from 
those  of  northern  and  more  ancient  countries. 
These  seveil  provinces,  it  seems,  had  a  popu- 
lation of  fishermen  ;  from  which  circumstance 
we  may  gather  the  general  inference,  that  the 
retiring  of  the  sea  was  gradual,  though  fable 
has  incorrectly  nuide  it  miraculous  and  in- 
stantaneous.   If  it  did  take  place  on  the  prin- 
ciples indicated,  it  must  have  been  gradual. 
PartuU'Rama^  it  may  be  supposed,  on  coming 
to  this  newly  recovered  tract  of  country,  easi- 
ly gained  an  ascendancy  over  its  piscatory 
inhabitants.    The  better  to  secure  it,  and  to 
retaliate  on  the  northern  Bramins  who  had 
expelled  him,  he  made  these  fishermen  be- 
come Bramins.    Either  at  this  time,  or,  as 
more  probable,  subsequently,  the  aforesaid 
seven  provinces  were  subdivided  into  sixty- 
four  districts  ;  and  the  Bramins  of  these  states 
formed  a  deliberative  council  of  government 
for  the  whole.    They  reserved  to  themselves 
the  property  of  the  soil ;  let  out  the  lands  to 
inferior  castes ;  intrusted  war  and  defence  to 
ten  and  a  half  divisions  out  of  the  sixty-four 
subdivisions ;  and  placed  the  executive  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  one  individual,  as- 
sisted by  a  council  of  four  other  Bramias 
elected  every  three  years.    It  is  not  certain 
whether  this  very  singular  arrangement,  con- 
sidering its  being  in  India,  took  place  among 
the  fishermen  Bramins,  or  at  a  later  period. 
The  roader  may  Judge ;  for  the  legend  says, 


that  Paratu^Rmma^  on  quittine  the  countiTi 
told  his  Bramins  that,  should  they  at  any 
time  have  urgent  occasion  for  his  assistance, 
their  wishing  for  his  presence  would  be  saffi. 
cjent  to  bring  him  among  them ;  a  device 
quite  common  to  the  heroi^  period  of  Hindu 
history.  The  fishermen,  unworthy  of  their 
elevation,  felt  doubtfijl  of  his  veracity ;  and, 
in  order  to  put  it  to  the  proof,  summoned  him 
without  cause :  indignant  at  which,  he  reduced 
them  to  the  rank  of  Sudrcu^  in  which  light 
the  Bramins  of  the  Ktrnkanare  said  to  be  still 
regarded."— Tay/or,  vol.  ii.  pp.  56,  57. 

It  needs  little  attention  to  discover  that  this 
Brahmin  tale  is  the  Lion's  account  of  tlie 
fact.  The  poor  fishermen  are  not  charged 
by  their  adversaries  with  serious  misconduct, 
and  the  reappearance  of  Paras fj 'Rama 
therefore  is  only  the  Deus  dignus  vindice  nO' 
dus  to  reveqge  tlie  real  oflTence,  that  of 
attempting  to  supersede  Brahmins.  *  In  what 
a  condition  must  be  the  mor<il  sense  of  a 
country  that  can  thus  visit  their  ancestors' 
fault  on  the  present  Brahmins  of  KonK^n ! 

The  second  extract  on  this  subject  needs 
no  comment  of  ours. 

"  A  pilgrimage  to  Benares,  with  the  view 
of  obtainmg  offspring,  has  been,  and  probably 
still  is,  a  frequent  custom.  It  is  a  pilgrimage 
from  which  many  never  return :  and  if 
wealthy  persons  setting  out  thither  were  n(»t 
infatuated  by  superstition,  they  might  reflect 
on  the  possibility  of  collusion  between  col- 
lateral relatives  and  Bramins,  and  between 
Bramins  of  one  temple  with  those  of  a  dis- 
tant one,  by  means  of  the  sacred  language, 
unknown  to  the  vulvar:  so  that  Pausanian 
letters,  scaling  the  pilgrim's  fate,  might  be 
carried  by  himself.  The  writer  of  these  re- 
marks was  told  by  Dr.  Young,  who  accom- 
panied  Bishop  Turner  to  Madras,  that  from' 
personal  observations  he  had  no  manner  of 
doubt  of  Benares  being  a  great  slaughter- 
house, or  that  numerous  lives  of  pilgrims 
were  every  year  sacrificed  by  the  Bramins 
in  order  to  get  at  their  property.  A  slow  re* 
ception  may  possibly  be  given  to  such  an 
opinion,  but  how  fatal  pilgrimages  often  are 
to  pilgrims  needs  not  at  this  time  of  day  any 
fuller  exposure  than  has  been  given.  At  all 
events,  reverting  to  our  theme,  it  is  not  aston- 
ishing that  the  real  Tanapathi*  never  re- 
turned.— Taylor,  vol.  i.  pp.  129, 130. 

We  have  noticed  in  a  former  number 
(xxxv.),  the  various  forms  under  which  the 
creative  power  appears  in  the  East.  It  is 
well  worth  considering,  if  only  for  condensing 
the  view  to  the  first  departure  of  the  Eastern 
world  from  the  Hebrew  text.  When  O'Brien, 
in  his  work  on  the  Round  Towers :  a  volume 


♦  A  mercliant  who  went  to  Benares  to  obtain  ofil 
sprin;:  by  praynr.  This  legend  indicates  the  noto. 
ricty  of  the  fact  referred  to  above. 
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containmg  a  siDgular  oombiDatioo  of  inge- 
nuity atid  research ;  where,  with  the  natural 
fkult  of  youth,  assertion  is  too  oflen  substi- 
tutfid  for  argument,  and  reading  for  learning, 
but  where,  to  do  but  justice  to  the  volume, 
a  vast  variety  of  facL^,  previously  considered 
only  in  detail,  b  jt  there  for  the  first  time  put 
together  in  a  manner  that  compels  the  most 
serious  attention  from  scholars,  always  to 
their  combination,  if  not  always  to  the  con- 
clusions, render  the  work  indispensable  for 
all  future  inquirers : — when  he  favored  the 
world  with  the  Irish  reading  of  the  opening 
passage  in  St.  John,  regarding  the  Aoyo$,  he 
totally  overlooked  the  necessity  of  accounting 
for  either  of  the  two  interpretations  of  the 
Hebrew  Genesis,  whether  the  spirit  or  the 
word;  a  breath  of  Deiiy,  or  a  mighty  wind^ 
that  moved  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  for  this  last  reading ;  but  we 
must  regret  to  observe  that  we  can  place  lit- 
tle reliance  on  his  biblical  learning ;  of 
which,  however,  he  is  willing  to  make  pa- 
rade. He  appears  even  to  have  overlooked 
or  confused  the  arguments  adduced  by  the 
late  Colonel  Wilford,  for  fixing  the  site  of 
Paradise  in  the  Himmalayah,  with  the  argu- 
ment on  the  resting  of  the  ark.  This,  from 
his  careless  style,  he  would  seem  to  fancy 
was  *^  poetically  transformed  i?Uo  a  divinity'^ 
in  the  second  verse  of  Grenesis !  but  he  in 
reality  refers  to  the  Indian  Hythn,  and  not 
to  the  Bible. 

Of  the  garden  of  Iran  or  Eden,  we  cheer- 
fully accept  O'Brien's  opinion,  as  it  has 
always  been  our  own  :  though  he,  after  Mai- 
colm,  was  ignorant  of  the  derivation  from 
niM,  or  j>Jt\  Ur,  Fire,  as  the  pure  or  holy  : 
an  being  the  Median  adjectival  affix,  and  not 
originally  a  substantive.  Into  the  Irish  ques- 
tton  we  shall  not  enter ;  as  O'Brien's  volume, 
especially  with  the  assistance  to  be  derived 
from  the  labors  of  Pelloutier,  Betham,  Prich- 
ard,  and  Moore,  shows  more  ground  for 
considering  the  question  than  had  been  pre- 
viously imagined ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  •> 
in  Hebrew  might  be  easily  confounded  with 
1 ,  in  speech  as  in  writing,  even  in  the  Sa- 
maritan character :  while  the  spoken  r,  gives 
the  sound  of  t  or  (2,  in  more  than  one  deriva- 
tive language  of  the  ancient  East,  and  cer- 
tainly the  old  Persian. 

Thf)  most  material  defects  in  O'Brien's 
volume  are,  his  taikng  for  granted  that  his 
readers  are  as  well  acquainted  as  himself 
with  the  Celtic;  and  the  omission  of  any 
comparison  or  proof  of  this  being  identical 
with  the  Persian,  a  language  evidently  strange 
to  him ;  and  a  degree  of  confusion  is  conse- 
quently apparent  in  some  |>arts.  Will  no 
friendly  hand  supply  this  de^ciency  *? 

We  cannot  pass  the  subject  of  the  ark 


without  nothing  a  slight  but  singular  coinci. 
dence  between  the  Sanscrit  tale  of  the  deluge, 
and  an  equally  futile  EngUsh  superstition. 
That  Vishnoui  the  preserver,  by  miracle  or 
m^ya  formed  the  ark,  is  only  the  debasement 
of  the  scriptural  narrative.  The  confusioQ 
of  opinions  on  this  subject  seems  to  have 
arisea  from  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  old 
Indian  writers  intended  by  the  word  maya 
the  action  of  existence  upon  consciousness 
(in  the  Divinity) :  the  act  of  representing, 
not  the  representatk>n  itself..  The  simple 
operation  is  therefore  the  Real  and  Unreal  of 
the  ancient  doctrine:  not  merely,  we  con- 
ceive,  **  real^  because  it  is  the  cause  of  every 
thing,"  nor  **  unreal,  because  there  is  nothing 
but  Brahm  ;"  but  also  Real  and  Unreal  in 
the  sense  of  action;  which  is  Actual,  for 
it  takes  place ;  yet  only  consequent,  for  it 
depends  upon,  or  is  the  relation  between, 
other  existences  :  and  in  this  sense  only,  we 
submit,  can  we  take  the  declaration  of  the 
Veda,  *'  that  God  as  Maia  creates  the 
world."  It  is  in  fact  not  the  Hindu  philoso. 
phers  alone  who  have  puzzled  themselves 
and  their  readers  with  this  very  attempt  to 
define  the  connection  of  matter  and  spirit 
where  they  approach  the  nearest.  But  if 
perception,  or  rather  pictorial  impression  on 
the  sense,  an  apparent  image  and  not  a  mere 
illusion,  be  intended  by  the  Sanscrit  authority, 
it  tallies  strangely  with  the  meteorological 
phenomenon,  known,  though  rare,  by  the 
name  of  the  ark,  which  is  supposed  to  prog- 
nosticate  the  change  from  long-contioB^ 
rain  to  fair  weather.  This  we  once  heard 
described  by  a  respectable  eye-witness,  still 
living,  as  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  north  of 
England  under  that  name  by  his  brother,  a 
clergyman,  and  presenting  the  perfect  image 
in  the  skies  of  an  ark  surrounded  by  rainy 
vapors.  Other  accounts  tend  to  corrobo- 
rate our  hifbrmant's  statement.  While  re- 
lating stories  of  illusion,  we  may  give  one 
from  Mr.  Wilson  of  probably  equal  authority. 


"On  the  mountain  of  Kailas,  when  Siva 
was  sitting  in  his  Court,  Chandeswara  stood 
up  in  his  presence,  and  saluted  him  with  a 
single  hand.  P&rvati  Devi,  observing  it,  said 
to  Siva,  •  Oh  Parameswan,  every  one  salutes 
us  with  both  hands—what  is  the  reason  that 
this  person  salutes  us  with  but  oneV  -  Para- 
meswara  then  became  twofold,  or  half  Siva 
and  half  Pdrvati.  Chandeswara  beholding 
it,  remarked :  Although  foul  or  reflected 
odors  may  be  waftejd  by  the  wind,  or  the 
shadow  of  the  sun  reflected  from  a  jar  of 
water,  yet  are  they  not  one  existence  ?  So 
saying,  he  turned  to  the  right  half,  and  sa- 
luted it  alone.  Pdrvati  then,  being  highly 
enraged,  spoke  thus :  Chandeswara,  I  am  the 
material  mask  of  the  spirit;  how  can  you 
refuse  to  acknowledge  me  t    You  are  under 
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my  command  as  long  as  you  are  enveloped 
with  a  body?  Cbandeswara  then  became 
Bhriogiswara  with  three  legs,  at  which  the 
Ganas  were  surprised,  and  called  him  Ganes- 
war,  (the  exempted  from  matter).  Pdrvali, 
beholding  Siva,  said,  that  she  had  conferred 
half  of  her  body  on  him,  and  Bramha  and 
Vishnu  and  the  rest  were  concentrated  in 
her ;  which  then  was  greater,  Bhringisw^ara, 
or  Siva  himself?  Siva  replied  to  her,  that 
she  might  send  a  part  of  her  essence  to  the 
mortal  world,  and  he  would  send  Bhringisi 
there,  and  she  might  then  examine  its  spiritual 
truth.  Pdrvati  accordingly  sent  a  spark  of 
her  essence  to  be  borne  as  Mdyd  on  Mohinu 
detyiy  the  queen  of  the  king  of  Banavasi, 
named  Mamakara  raya.  This  Miy4  be- 
came a  harlot,  and  associated  with  the  mu- 
sician of  the  temple  of  Madhukestoar  at  Ba- 
navasi.  The  spirit  of  Bhringiswar  or  Ne- 
maya  Ganeswar  was  born  by  Nirahankira 
on  Sujndnadevi  at  Karure,  and  his  parents 
gave  him  the  name  of  Allama  Prabhu,  and 
nourished  him.  When  he  was  grown  up,  he 
said  to  his  parents  that  he  was  born  to  them 
for  their  faith  to  Siva ;  and  wished  to  teach 
the  prayers  of  Siva  to  the  disciples  in  the  dif- 
ferent regions,  and  he  showed  them  the  mode 
of  attainmg  liberation.  He  went  to  B4na- 
vasi,  and  subdued  the  musicians  and  M4ya 
there,  and  obtained  the  title  of  Niranjani; 
and  wandered  throughout  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  wrought  many  miracles  for 
the  disciples  of  Siva." — WHsotl  vol.  ii.  pp. 
21, 22. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  singular 
to  find  how  strongly  he  is  given  to  the  adop- 
tion of  novel  opinions ;  novel,  we  mean,  in 
comparison  with  those  they  contradict ;  and 
how  eagerly  he  travels  out  of  bis  proper 
path  to  introduce  the  question  of  the  ark  in 
a  description  of  Tamil  MSS.  But  though 
we  acquit  him  of  any  suspicion  that  the  two 
questions  are  more  nearly  connected,  as 
they  unquestionably  are,  we  instance  it  as 
one  proof  of  that  desire  for  investigation 
which  turns  up  so  generally,  wherever  it  ap- 
pears, long  hidden  or  disregarded  treasures. 
Whether  such  be  the  case  now  before  us, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  judge ;  but  we  strongly 
protest  against  his  building  an  argunient 
upon  Fortius  Cato,  without  examining  how 
far  he  is  worthy  of  support,  and  in  a  passage 
where  his  testimony  is  obviously  an  error : 
the  SagcR  Scythians  he  speaks  of  l^eing  evi- 
dently but  the  descendants  of  the  Saca^  or 
Sacasenij  in  eastward  migration ;  the  origi- 
nal Scythia  being  thus,  according  to  both 
Strabo  and  Herodotus,  near  the  A  raxes,  or 
Kur,  {.  e.  West  of  the  Caspian  sea. 

We  give  to  the  **Chaldaean  traditions  and 
Assyrian  vestiges,"  that  Mr.  Taylor  speaks 
of  to  support  his  opinion  of  the  ark's  resting 
elsewhere  than  in  Armenia,  the  weight  re- 
quired by  testimony  that  does  not  affect  the 
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point  in  dispute.  The  Armenian  traditions 
against  him  are  clear;  the  grape  soil  of  that 
neighborhood,  too,  attests  the  traditions ;  and 
the  story  of  the  King  Giamshid,  who  flis- 
covered  it  for  Persia,  and  who,  as  a  dynasty, 
claims  all  the  impix^vements  of  the  Noachi- 
dsB,  confirms  it.  When  China  can  show 
that  her  civilization  and  existence  did  not 
originate  from  the  West,  it  will  be  ample 
time  to  imagine  the  patnarch  Noah  travelling 
to  Shensi  for  his  amusement.  Of  the  Brah. 
min  claim  for  the  Shaca-dwipa,  as  the  ark's 
resting-place,  till  its  locality  is  settled  we 
cannot,  and  need  not,  say  much,  in  addition 
to  what  we  have  remarked  on  their  history ; 
but  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  taking  for  4000 
years  the  asseveration  of  a  race  that  cannot 
account  for  3000.  The  word  miJ,  as  the 
East,  or  original  land,  we  have  discussed  be- 
fore, and  may  refer  to  hereafter. 

Mr.  Taylor  attempts  to  assail  the  argu- 
ments of  Faber  on  this  locality,  but  the  lat- 
ter has  nothing  to  fear  from  his  antagonist. 
He  can  also  gain  nothing  from  our  support, 
though  we  still  hold  the  opinion  wtiich  our 
missionary  conceives  himself  to  have  demo- 
lished  so  effectually.  We  must  examine 
this  as  an  historical  question. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  not  necessary  to 
blend  Ararat  and  Minni  together  to  form  the 
name  of  Armenia,  unless  we  take  also  the 
third  or  final  syllable  of  this  letter  from  the 
first  of  Ash  Kenax;  a  novel  mode  certainly, 
and  more  anagrammatic  than  probable.  But 
it  is  clear  by  the  27th  verse  of  61  Jeremiah, 
quoted,  read  in  connection  with  the  28ih,not 
quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor,  that  the  three  king- 
doms, viz.  Ararat,  Minni,  and  Ashkenaz,  in 
question,  were  those  of  the  Median  kings; 
for  they  are  mentioned ;  and  there  is  no  allu- 
sion to  any  other  in  the  whole  chapter  as 
assailants.  Now  though  Chamick,  a  nxxlera 
Armenian  writer,  believes  Armenia  to  have 
been  so  named  from  Arah,  an  ancient  king, 
the  derivation  of  it  from  Ar  is  correct  also  ; 
not  certainly  as  the  mountainous;  which, 
according  to  our  author,  is  the  sense  given  by 
Mr.  Faber ;  ,we  have  not  the  latter's  volume 
at  hand  :  but  because  the  word  is  both  tie- 
brew  and  Zend ;  being  simply  the  contracted 
title,  not  name,  of  Ahoeroehe  in  the  Median 
tongue  and  the  •>w,  Ur,  of  the  Hebrew. 

Ar-arat,  then,  is  simply  "»"•»<,  andn-in,  or 
r-»Hn,the  land  of  fire. 

Minni  is  probably  the  f^o,  referring  to 
number,  of  the  Hebrew,  as  evinced  in  the 
tremendous  brevity  of  the  denunciation  to 
Belshazzar  :  the  root  of  the  Greek  Meve,  the 
moon,  so  called,  according  to  some,  from  her 
being  the  source  of  calculation  for  the 
monaiJis  or  months ;  the  Al-manach  of  the 
Arabic,  so  familiarized  to  us ;  or  else  the 
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moon  might  be  8o  called  as  ruling  over  the 
planets  and  powers  of  the  Zoroastrian  sys- 
tem :  and  it  is  clear  from  the  old  and  mod- 
em names,  Teutonic  and  other,  mangha^ 
manCf  or  tnone,  and  mond,  that,  while  she  is 
connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  months, 
she  derives,  on  the  other,  the  claim  of  influ- 
encing the  mind,  or  animal  spirit,  of  the 
Greeks, 

We  Ere  disposed  (in  corroboration  of  this 
last)  to  consider  the  Zend  word  main:,  mind 
or  spirit,  the  root  of  the  Median  name,  as  of 
the  derivatives  in  Sanscrit,  mana ;  Indian 
manyu  ;  Tamil  manya ;  Ceylonese  manaya ; 
Greek  ^uvoi ;  Latin,  Portuguese,  d&c.  manes. 
The  corresponding  Egyptian  term  is  munai, 
spirits  or  demons  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that, 
like  its  correspondent,  it  is  limited  to  five 
characters,  as  is  the  Hebrew  o^n"?K,  Elohim ; 
the  five  Buddhas  or  authors  of  creation  ;  the 
Indian  charm,  or  matilra ;  and  the  five  ele- 
ments, (including  ether) ;  while  also  the  Chi- 
nese number  five  expresses  the  principle  of 
nature :  possibly  tho*  five  senses  furnish  the 
key  of  this  number.  The  t,  prefixed  in 
Egyptian,  as  the  definite  article,  furnishes 
the  Greek  iaiftovdi^  and  Cingalese  Damanaya. 

AsK-kenca  is  but  the  stn,  fire,  and  ns,  to 
collect ;  that  is,  the  people  gathered  near,  or 
cherishing  fire  :  it  finds  a  place,  though  cor- 
rupted, by  the  Greek  A^vot  (Euxine),  inhos- 
pitable ;  and  probably  too  "  the  distant  Asca- 
nia,"  T«X»  ii  A<ricovin$,  of  the  Iliad.  They 
were  in  all  likelihood  so  termed  by  Homer 
from  their  relative  geographical  position, 
.which  agrees,  as  well  as  the  name,  with  that 
of  the  Sacaseni  we  have  noticed,  from  which 
it  difiTers  only  by  a  slight  and  common  trans- 
position, and  a  usual  prefix.  Bochart,  it  is 
true,  considers  the  Ararat  and  Mtnni  to  de- 
signate the  greater  and  less  Armenia,  and 
Ash  KenaZf  Phrygia ;  but  we  find  these  last 
gradually  moved  northwards,  to  the  land  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  Caspian  ;  and  the  epi- 
thet  of  Homer  already  describes  them  as  re- 
mote from  the  other  tribes  of  his  enumera- 
tion.  We  have  strong  grounds  of  suspicion, 
in  spite  of  the  ^nugnntur'*  of  €/uverius,  that 
these  last  Sacaseni  were  the  original  Saxons, 
branching  eastward  and  west? 

We,  to  a  certain  extent,  cordially  agree 
with  our  author  respecting  the  wars  of  the 
Surs  and  Assurs  in  Indian  epics.  They  are 
indeed,  as  he  observes,  represented  as  good 
and  evil  genii ;  but  this  is  simple  Hindu  in- 
vention.  If  Hindoostan  was  peopled  from 
the  west,  whether  early  or  not,  for  this  makes 
no  difference,  after  the  hostile  incursions,  the 
descendants  of  the  Surs  (Surya^  Hoor^  the 
sun)  would  hand  them  down  through  tradi. 
tion,  till  they  were  embodied,  as  we  have 
seen,  in   poetical  composition.     The   Surs 


then,  as  narrators,  are  virtuous,  peaceable, 
and  aided  by  Divine  Power  j  while  the  j4»- 
surs  are  malignant  and  hostile,  magicians 
and  fire-worshippers.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  great  epic  poem  of  the  Ma- 
habharata,  it  is  clear  that  facts  are  disguised 
by  exaggeration  and  partiality,  and  that  the 
worshippers  of  Fire  drove  before  them  the 
Sabsean  adorers  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon : 
the  Vedas  bear  evidence  of  this  as  the  earii- 
est  adoration.  We  find  the  Surs  as  Cappa- 
docians  of  Halys ;  and  their  Greek  appella. 
lion  of  Syrians,  (noticed  by  Newton,)  is 
simply  the  common  Median  affix  an  or  eeny 
as  exemplified  in  the  proper  names  Surcma, 
&c.  &c.  Though  of  course  in  a  popular 
journal  we  can  only  refer  slightly  to  the  sub- 
ject, in  hopes  that  light  may  be  elicited  from 
deeper  research,  we  feel  confident  that  the 
day  will  come  when  the  East  shall  gwe  forth 
its  treasures  of  antiquity  to  repay  the  culture 
and  the  curiosity  of  Europe. 

It  may  not  be  here  amiss  to  remark,  that 
the  confessed  embarrassment  of  Mr.  Taylor 
in  the  question  of  three  or  four  stems  for  the 
Southern  Peninsular  Kingdom  had  been  al. 
ready  anticipated  by  Professor  Wilson.  But, 
in  truth,  the  division  into  three  seems  a  fa- 
vorite system  in  Indian  history  ;  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  the  oriental  Trinity  derives 
its  existence,  like  their  Divine  Triad,  from 
the  three  traditional  sons  of  Noah.  If  the 
Sera  kings  are  of  the  solar  line,  and  the  Pan- 
dians,  or  Pa  dayans,  lunar,  these  dispose  of 
the  posteiity  of  Shem  and  Ham :  the  sons  of 
Japhet  are  clearly  referred  to  as  the  agni- 
vamasiy  or  fire-race  ;  the  classification  of  a 
fourth  would  not  have  been  in  accordance 
with  that  triform  principle  which  pervades 
the  Indian  system,  and  to  which,  correctly  or 
not,  all  that  belongs  to  origination  is  referred. 

It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  suppose,  with 
Faber,  that  the  comcidence  of  three  sons  in 
the  cases  of  Adam  and  Noah  was  necessary 
for  thistriformity;  nor  need  we  adopt  the  nnore 
refined  speculation  of  Cory,  that  it  arose 
from  the  attributes  of  light,  spirit  and  heat. 
Yet  the  opinion  of  two  such  able  scholars  is 
deserving  attention  on  any  point,  and  is  pro- 
batily  founded  to  a  certain  degree  on  truth, 
as  that  of  men  not  easily  deceived.  We  shall 
therefore  give  the  reason  that  led  ourselves  to 
the  above  conclusion  many  years  since,  in 
utter  ignorance  that  any  thing  beyond  a  meta- 
physical  solution  existed  for  it.  We  have 
formerly  referred  to  the  Duad  principle  as 
the  most  ancient  afler  unity ;  viz.  that  of 
light,  or  a  good,  and  that  of  darkness,  or  an 
end,  power,  in  the  Deev  or  Tatar  system  of 
Zerdusht.  Through  that  system,  however, 
may  be  noticed  the  presence  of  a  third  prin- 
ciple,  subordinate,  as  if  subsequent,  to  the 
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two  former ;  these  last  evidently  represented 
the  main  and  perceptible  changes  of  day  and 
nighty  summer  and  winter ;  while  the  third 
seems  to  have  participated  in  the  powers,  of 
both  the  others ;  being  generally  the  adjunct, 
ctuxiliary,  or  even  su&titute,  of  the  sun, 
which  represented  the  first ;  and  of  the  de- 
■troying  power  at  other  times,  when  not  dark, 
ness.  Now  this  third  is  referable,  we  con. 
ceive,  to  the  introduction  of  Fire,  discussed 
ctt  some  length  in  our  former  Number 
(XXXV.  already  quoted),  and  which  an- 
swers  to  both  the  categories  of  light  and  de- 
strudiveness.  We  know  that  in  the  West 
the  race  of  Shem  represented  the  Sun,  and 
Ham  the  Moon ;  there  we  find  little  trace  of 
the  third ;  possibly  beca'ise  these  retained 
the  use  of  fire  :  but  in  the  East  as  the  Scy. 
thians,  banished,  it  is  pretended,  from  the  ori* 
ginal  land,  required  and  received,  as  we  have 
formerly  shown,  the  introduction  of  fire,  we 
can  distinctly  understand  the  first  imperfect 
and  timid  indications  of  raising  this  to  the 
third  place  of  Deity ; — marking  its  recency 
pictorially  by  the  New-born  Child,  in  mak- 
ing it  the  representative  of  the  Japetic  race  : 
and  the  glory  that  surrounds  the  head,  being 
merely  rays  of  light  and  heat,  assimilate  it, 
as  Horus,  to  the  Sun.  Hence,  too,  the  ori. 
ental  and  god-making  Homer  describes  his 
Asiatic  Chryses  addressing  the  Greeks  as — 

The  material  and  historical,  or  htanany  triad 
of  races,  was  thus  combined  with  the  ethe- 
rial  and  visible,  but  divine^  triad  of  worship  ; 
both  equally  physical.  It  will  hence  appear 
that  no  reference  was  necessary  to  Adam,  of 
whoin  the  accounts  were  far  more  confused 
than  of  Noah,  and  scarcely  tangible  :  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  metaphysical  specula- 
tions,  to  whose  source  we  pointed  in  our  pre. 
vious  article  on  the  subject  as  prevailing  in 
original  Tatary,  might  well,  though  long 
subsequendy,  develope  into  that  beautiful  the- 
ory, which  Mr.  Cory  embraces,  of  Pythago- 
ras and  Plato. 

We  find  our  opinions  strengthened  by  the 
three  Brahmin  sects— of  Brama,  Siva^  and 
Vishnu,  Not  the  one  godhead  or  essence, 
of  Buddha  :  nor  the  two  principles,  of  Zer- 
dusht :  but  the  creative,  destroying,  and  pre- 
serving powers  of  lighi,  darkness,  fire :  and 
as  this  last  acted  beneficially  or  otherwise,  we 
see  the  three  Indian  gods  at  times  confused, 
or  rather,  positively  exchanging  their  attri- 
butes.  Thus  too  in  the  separation  of  sects 
the  Siva  was  the  widest  spread,  as  the  agen- 
cy  of  fire  is  the  most  obviously  efiective ; 
and  prevailing  where  the  Japetic,  or  Ionian, 
descendants  established  themselves;  in  the 
northern,  tlie  centre,  and  the  western  coast 


of  Hindoostan.  Vishnu  is  love  or  warmth, 
at  times  generating,  at -other  times  destroying, 
by  fire :  and  Siva  is  this  consumer,  whose 
wrath  reduced  to  ashes.  In  this  division  the 
power  of  darkness  from  the  older  magician 
creed  is  nearly  lost,  like  the  descendants  of 
Ham  to  India.  The  triad  form  was  still  pre- 
served, for  it  had  been  the  original,  and  was 
historical  and  material :  and  the  triple  cha- 
racter a  s  m.  as  it  does  not  include  the  pro- 
per names  of  the  Hindu  Trinity,  though  it 
corresponds  to  their  number,  was  therefore 
evidently  derived  from  a  foreign  source,  and 
is  but  the  rapid  pronunciation  of  anhoumoj 
or  essence,  from  Persia,  and  of  the  alohim, 
or  powers,  of  Chaldea. 

In  illustration  of  our  remarks  on  the  Siva 
interposition,  we  give  the  following  story  from 
Mr.  Wilson's  work. 

**  Striata  Jangama,  who  resided  at  Kanchi, 
distributed  food  daily  to  one  thousand  Janga^ 
mas,  Siva,  in  order  to  try  his  faith,  went  to 
his  house  dls^^uised  as  an  ascetic ;  as  soon  as 
SirialasBiW  him  he  fell  at  his  feet  and  invited 
him  to  take  some  repast.  iStt?a  replied  to  him 
that  he  must  have  human  flesh,  from  some 
one  of  Striatals  family,  to  which  the  latter 
agreed,  and  carried  him  into  his  house.  Hav- 
ing communicated  the  wish  of  the  Jangam  to 
his  wife  Qanguli,  they  determined  to  sacri- 
fice their  son.  In  the  mean  time  Siva  pro- 
ceeded to  the  son  of  Siriala,  named  Chiliata, 
who  was  at  school,  and  told  him  that  he 
would  be  killed  by  his  parents  for  the  food  of 
a  goblin,  and  therefore  he  had  better  run 
away :  but  the  lad  replied  to  him,  **  You  aie 
an  ascetic,  why  do  you  seek  to  alarm  me  ? 
my  life  is  not  dear  to  me,  and  I  shall  lose  the 
benefits  of  this  and  the  next  world  by  diso- 
beying the  commands  of  my  parents.  Do 
not  you  know,  that  it  is  better,  that  my  flesh 
should  be  digested  in  the  belly  of  a  devotee, 
than  that  I  should  be  separated  from  Siva  by 
worldly  cares?  Do  not  dissuade  me  in  this 
manner,  but  return  to  your  abode.'  The 
ascetic  accordingly  returned. 

**  The  mother  of  the  lad  then  brought  him 
home  and  bathed  and  adorned  him,  and  pre- 
pared to  kill  him,  and  told  him  that  through 
their  virtues,  the  ascetic  had  asked  them  to  of- 
fer their  child,  and  that  they  had  agreed  to  iU 
The  lad  repHed  that  he  was  fortunate,  and 
should  thus  obtain  salvation.  His  mother 
counselled  him  then  not  to  be  afraid,  but  to 
repeat  the  prayer  Noma  Sivaya.  The  pa- 
rents then  cut  off  his  head,  and  dressed  nis 
flesh  as  nine  sorts  of  curry,  reserving  only 
the  head.  On  presenting  the  dishes  to  the 
ascetic  he  flew  into  a  passion,  because  the 
head  was  not  given,  and  being  afraid  of  his 
curses,  they  produced  it,  when  the  ascetic 
desired  them  to  dress  that  also.  This  being 
effected,  he  commanded  them  to  partake  of 
the  meal  along  with  him — Siriala  hesitated 
to  eat  of  his  child,  but  the  wife  enforced  his 
compliance,  and  they  sat  down  on  either 
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hand  of  the  Jangam,  The  pretended  devotee 
then  commanded  them  to  send  for  their  son 
to  dinner,  and  being  afraid  to  avow  that  they 
had  killed  him,  they  stated  that  he  would 
presently  come  from  school.  The  ascetic 
refused  to  eat  without  him,  and  desired  them 
to  call  the  boy ;  with  which  they  were  forced 
to  comply.  On  doing  so,  the  boy,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  came  out  from  an  adjoin- 
va^  room  with  three  golden  cars.  Then  Siva 
appeared  in  his  own  shape,  and  carried  the 
parents  and  son  and  the  ancestors  of  Siriala 
to  Kailas." — Wilson^  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

We  must  now  ofier  a  few  suggestions  on 
the  disputed  point  of  the  Buddha  heresy,  if 
such  it  be.  We  should  rather  incline  to 
consider  it  an  original  creed,  closely  allied 
to,  and  possibly  modified  by,  the  Zoroastrian. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  bears  in  its 
derivation  and  analc^es  every  where  the 
sense  of  existence.  Thus  the  Bodh  is  the 
principle  as  well  as  the  instrument  of  life, 
the  deity,  the  sage,  the  teacher,  old  age,  &c. 
6sc.,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Eastern  languages 
could  scarcely  fail  to  express  the  primitive 
or  original,  whether  of  doctrine  or  personifi- 
cation.  It  thus  bears  a  striking  coincidence 
to  the  double  epithet  of  Sonumna  Codom,  the 
former  synonymous  with  wisdom  :  the  latter 
appearing  through  a  wide  range  of  languages 
to  preserve  the  very  signification  for  which 
we  have  contended,  of  Kodom,  ancient,  origi- 
nal,  primitive, — ^precisely  the  Latin  quondam, 
a  root  derived  with  others,  as  shown  in  a 
former  number  (No.  xxxv),  from  the  old 
Persian  source:  The  affinity  of  the  Bali 
with  the  Chaldaic  needs  no  illustration,  and 
slight  as  it  is,  this  coincidence  adds  weight  to 
the  supposition  of  identity  in  Buddha  and 
Kodom,  or  GaiUemah,  as  Somonna  is  fre. 
quently  called.  This  identity  conceded, 
much  of  difficulty  that  now  embarrasses  our 
judgment  disappears  ;  for  the  adepts  of  this 
iaith,  scattered  in  difierent  countries,  would 
easily  by  the  vulgar,  and  in  the  course  of 
time,  be  taken  for  the  actual  incarnations  of 
the  system  they  taught,  even  if  they  refused 
the  temptation  of  claiming  adoration  for  their 
own  persons.  The  actual  Baudh  of  Ceylon 
miffht  thus  very  well  differ  from  his  brother 
of  Hindoostan,  and  the  disclaimer  of  the  lat- 
ter personally  by  the  priests  of  the  former  be 
perfectly  correct.  It  is  hard  to  follow  a 
contrary  course  and  insist  that  these  two  last 
were  one  and  the  same,  in  defiance  of  the 
natives  of  the  country,  in  spite,  too,  of  their 
traditional  knowledge,  and  merely  because 
we,  as  strangers,  know  nothing  of  both  or 
either. 

It  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  follow 
that  the  objected  difference  of  orthography, 
in  this  or  any  other  instance,  or  even  a  dif- 
ferent process  in   derivation,  constitutes  a 


radical  difference  in  words.  We  know  not 
why  they  should  in  these  cases  be  so  con- 
tinually rejected,  as  some,  and  really  sound, 
philologists  are  wont  to  do.  While  it  is  cer- 
tain that  many  words  of  nearly  similar  sound 
have  in  the  fluctuations  of  early  and  imper- 
fectly cultivated  languages  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  be- 
yond question  that  two  distinct  or  separated 
races  will  draw  different  derivations  from 
the  same  root.  Irregularities  too  may  inter- 
pose from  causes  with  which  we  are  imper- 
fectly acquainted  :  yet  it  would  surely  be  too 
much  to  reject  all,  any  more  than  to  admit 
all,  upon  this  sole  ground.  We  are  the  more 
earnest  on  this  point,  because  we  conceive 
that  analogies  are  sometimes  rejected  where 
affinities  might  be  discovered ;  and  an  ap- 
proximation to  truth  is  consequently  lost, 
because  the  passage  is  a  priori  supposed  to 
be  blocked  up.  Yet  we  have  often  observed 
that  the  most  fastidious  are  apt  to  sin  against 
their  own  rule ;  so  strong  is  the  inducement^ 
and  so  consonant  to  itatural  feelings ;  which 
seldom,  after  all,  wander  widely  from  rea- 
son. 

We  have  given  in  the  Number  so  often 
referred  to,  a  variety  of  instances  of  the 
changes  of  letters.  Philology  may  then 
only  hope  to  obtain  a  certain  and  effi^^tive 
guide,  when,  the  variations  being  all  ascer- 
tained,  the  words  of  one  language  shall  be 
recognized,  in  spite  of  their  transformation, 
in  another.  The  ridicule  that  has  so  idly 
and  ignorantly  followed  philological  deriva- 
tions  may  still  continue  its  career,  without 
deterring,  as  it  has  too  oflen,  the  best  qualified 
judges  from  proceeding  in  the  course  of  dis- 
covery thus  opened  to  them.  When  it  is 
acknowledged  that,  not  only  among  distant 
and  distinct  nations,  but  even  amonsrst  neigh- 
boring and  kindred  races,  the  same  word 
presents  itself  under  two  entirely  different 
forms,  that  which  appears  a  bar  must  prove 
an  assistance  if  the  principle  of  the  changes 
is  only  attended  to ;  and  the  progress  of  na. 
tions  may  thus  be  traced  as  satisfactorily  by 
their  language  hereafter,  as  hitherto  by  their 
history. 

If  then  this  muhiple  process  of  derivation 
be  admitted,  and  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable 
to  require  it,  the  labors  of  philology  will  in 
reality  bs  materially  assisted,  and  diminished, 
though  at  first  sight  the  contrary  may  appear 
more  probable.  Were  this  last  the  case, 
however,  the  increase  of  difficulty  could  be 
no  argument  again^^t  the  adoption  of  the 
principle,  though  it  might  raise  one  serious 
objection  to  our  embracing  it.  The  philolo- 
gist himself  must  guard  with  even  more  strict- 
ness  than  at  present  against  the  host  of  errors 
to  which  the  first  admission  would  lead,  inas- 
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much  as  the  soundest  truths  are  always  the 
most  liable  to  misapplicarion ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  legislation  is,  not  the  recognition 
of  truth  as  a  basis  of  its  code, — for  this  be- 
longs to  religion, — but  to  lower  the  standard 
down  to  practical  right,  in  order  to  defend  it 
against  practicable  wrong.  So  it  must  be  in 
philology :  and  the  only  course  that  to  us 
seems  feasible  is,  to  avoid  conjectural  pro- 
cesses of  our  own  in  the  shape  of  derivation 
in  ancient  tongues;  but,  where  points  of 
contact  and  resemblances  are  found  to  exist, 
to  admit  the  possible  identity  of  their  origin, 
and  examine  to  the  best  of  our  power,  wheth- 
er  the  differences  do  not  arise  from  the  dif- 
ferent  media  through  which  they  have  passed 
in  different  deductions  from  one  origin. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  lies  before  us  in 
the  writings  of  one  of  the  soundest  critics 
and  philologists  of  the  age  ;  and  it  may  serve 
as  an  illustration.  Various  derivations  are 
given  of  a  word  (of  affinity),  each  formed  by 
a  different  people  or  tribe  :  in  all,  the  deriva. 
tive  corresponds  both  in  sound  and  signifi- 
cation. But,  had  the  word  been  found  only 
in  the  language  of  two,  and  had  the  significa. 
tion  in  one  of  these  two  been  partially  per- 
verted,— for  the  derivation  of  ideas  often 
differs  from  that  of  the  words  that  originate 
them,^-had  a  letter  or  syllable  been  added 
or  taken  away,  as  suited  the  enunciation  of 
the  speakers, — and  our  former  number  gives 
ample  evidence  of  this  fact  (No.  xxxv) : 
would  it  be  right  to  conclude  that  the  words 
were  ab  initio  essentially  different?  The 
learned  writer  we  allude  to,  would  certainly 
not  commit  this  error,  but  there  are  many 
who  might,  and  would,  and  have  done  it 
constantly.  Our  vigilance  should  be  equally 
active  against  assonant  primitives  and  for 
dissonant  derivatives. 

We  take  the  word  Bodh  as  existence  in  its 
simplest  state,  such  as  the  Hermetic  and 
Magian  loved  to  consider  it  of  old,  and  such 
as  their  most  distant  disciples  in  Hither  and 
Farther  India  to  this  day  devote  themselves 
to  become,  by  perfect  abstraction  :  the  doc- 
trine is  little  changed.  Here  then  we  h«ve 
the  connecting  link  between  Bodh,  Buddh^ 
Bhuva,  and  n>rr,  or  Jehovah^  as  Deity,  exist- 
ing, aged  or  permanent ;  Bodhi,  wisdom,  is 
his  attribute  :  and  darkness,  void  and  waste, 
the  Baaor,  or  Baao  of  Phoenicia  and  Greece, 
is  the  Hebrew  »na,  Bodhu  or  original  state. 
The  Sanscrit  Badat  or  death,  the  abstraction 
of  life,  the  return  of  the  soul  to  its  original 
deified  existence  as  a  part  oCthe  one  divinity 
or  power,— is  hereby  rendered  an  intelligi- 
ble  derivative ;  and  now  we  understand  why 
obscurity  and  nonentity  become  to  living 
thought  disagreeable,  bad.  Hence  this  last 
word,  the  reputed  anomaly  of  the  Persian 


and  Saxon  language,  and  opprobrium  of 
philologists,  bears  the  legitimate  stamp  of  its 
derivation;  and  may  probably  also,  in  the 
former  tongue,  be  connected  with  bad,  the 
wind,  derived  equally,  but  differently,  from 
breath  or  existence.  It  is  thus  that,  in  every 
language,  we  find  contrarieties  in  excess 
unite.  The  buddings  or  coming  into  ac- 
knowledged existence,  is  but  another  process 
of  the  same  root  through  the  mind. 

Of  the  tribes  who  are  described  as  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  whose  influ- 
ence was  felt  through  the  peninsula,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  some  were,  as  De. 
guignes  supplies  the  fact,  Tatars.  Indeed 
the  languages  of  this  lower  portion  of  India 
all  partake  strongly  of  the  Scythian  or  Perso- 
Scythian,  which  appears  the  principal  basis 
of  the  Tamul  and  its  offspring,  though  with  a 
large  admixture  of  Scytho-Tatar  words,  that 
so  strongly  imbue  the  Bali,  and  are  also 
found  in  the  Sanscrit^  The  legends  of  the 
Tamul,  and  of  India  in  general,  all  point  to 
the  west  and  north-west.  The  traces  of 
customs,  superstitions,  and  creeds,  seem  all 
attributable  to  that  source.  We  notice,  cas- 
ually, as  instances,  the  same  elision  or  sub- 
stitution  of  letters ;  the  same  name  Maghadya^ 
the  Magician  tongue  of  Oude ;  the  Sindbad 
story  of  the  Detal  Payan,  the  Men  with 
leathern  feet,  the  buskined  Scythian  tribe, 
the  ancient  DrangcB  or  Zarangtz :  Sar-  Yan* 
gfu,  the  chiefs  of  the  White  Race,  or  the  Old 
Men  of  the  Sea,  (  Yanga,  lake,  or  large  body 
of  water) :  the  Zend  word  agrees  with  the 
Hebrew  c,  yam,  the  m  being  nasal,  as  in 
Arabic  and  Sanscrit :  take  also  the  Lammer. 
Geyer,  or  Garuda,  Welsh  arwr ;  dec.  <fec. 

In  the  same  vein  we  would  remark  the 
Kalystrii  of  Ctesias,  the  dogheaded,  KwoKcfaXoi, 
that  have  called  for  Professor  Wilson's  illus- 
tration as  the  Darada,  or  tearers — destruc* 
tives,  we  suppose.  They  inhabited  the 
mountains  to  the  Indus,  were  fairer  than  the 
natives,  and  wore  black  garments,  (for  such 
is  the  signification  that  learned  writer  accepts 
for  Kalystrii,)  kdla-vastri.  The  Scythians 
of  Herodotus  are  mentioned  in  one  tribe  as 
Mcdanchlani,  a  fact  that  appears  to  have  es- 
caped  Mr.  Wilson's  observation  :  and,  if  the 
assertion  of  their  human  food  is  an  interpola- 
tion or  misplacement,  (as  Larcher  reasonably 
considered  it,  from  the  tribes  in  his  notice ; 
the  fair  complexion  is  incompatible  with  the 
Anthropophagi,)  at  least  their  vicinity  to  that 
nation  or  trite,  renders  their  present  barbar- 
ity a  point  of  resemblance  to  their  former 
state.  The  dogs'-heads,  teeth,  and  claws, 
recall  the  people  represented  by  the  Egyptian 
sphinxes ;  for  which  reason  we  should,  with 
due  deference  to  the  learned  Professor,  pre. 
fer  to  the  Sanscrit  dorado,  to  tear,  the  Zend 
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dary(dd^  supporter  or  defender.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  Calasiri^  or  black-vested 
military  tribe  of  Egypt,  the  closest  possible 
affinity  to  the  name  in  Ctesias,  to  the  Ma- 
JanckUEni  of  Herodotus,  and  to  the  Siah  Posh 
of  these  Indians,  were  led  by  Sesostris  to 
Colchis  as  a  colony,  and  prolmbly  migrated 
east.  It  is  probable  that  Heeren  confounds 
two  tribes  in  his  notice ;  for  the  fair  com- 
plexion is  incompatible  with  the  black  race 
and  woolly  hair  (schwarzes  Volk  mit  Woll- 
haar). 

On  this  subject  we  must  hope  Professor 
Wilson  will  also  pardon  us  for  another 
suggestion  to  his  valuable  notes  on  Ctesias. 
We  refer  to  the  people  with  tails,  which  the 
learned  professor  illustrates  from  the  dress 
of  the  Nicobar  islanders.  Singularly  enough, 
Egyptiltn  relics  furnish  us  also  with  specimens 
of  these,  worn  in  imitation  of  animals-— and  the 
like  may  be  seen  also  on  an  antique  Etruscan 
vase  amongst  Siguier  Campanari's  Etrurian 
curiosities  and  tombs,  now  exhibiting  in  Pall 
Mall. 

We  can  further  turn  to  the  Skatrya  tribe, 
in  whose  name  we  think  the  Shah  of  the 
west,  and  the  Urea  of  India  (women^  meet. 
It  is  not  easy  to  refuse  our  assent  to  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  race  of  Amazons,  attested  by  an. 
cient  and  modem  history  also  ;  but  a  lauda. 
ble  scepticism  might  doubt  whether  antiquity 
did  not  merely  exaggerate  or  misrepresent 
as  a  nation  of  female  warriors,  a  nation  that 
had  women  for  kings.  Such,  we  find,  was 
the  rule  in  many  a  Scythian  country,  from 
Tomyris  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  Thales- 
tris :  and  the  Salic  law  possibly  derived  its 
origin  from  an  opposite  custom,  and  a  hostile 
feeling  to  the  Scythians.  If  we  examine 
too  the  vicinity  of  the  Thermodoon  and 
Euxine,  we  shall  find  tribes  remarkable  for 
their  personal  appearance  :  and  hence,  as  in 
Circassia,  and  from  the  love  of  ornament 
evinced  by  so  many  of  the  Scythian  cultivat- 
ed natives,  a  feminine  appearance  led  to  the 
natural  conclusion  :  and  thb  the  rather,  as 
in  her  reputed  visit  to  Alexander,  the  Queen 
of  the  Amazons  would  naturally  be  attended 
by  women  round  her  immediate  person  in 
preference  to  men,  though  from  their  neces- 
sarily active  habits  the  dress  of  the  two  sex- 
es might  almost  correspond.  On  the  subject 
of  female  heroism,  we  give  Mr.  Wilson's 
tale  of  an  Amazon. 

♦•  When  the  broken  remains  of  the  army  re- 
turned to  Delhi,  the  sultan  was  highly  in- 
censed at  the  cowardice  of  the  commanders, 
and  raising  a  larger  force,  placed  it  under 
the  orders  of  Maldngi,  a  female  warrior  of  a 
low  tribe.  On  learning  this  new  danger, 
Kampila  retired  with  his  tamily  and  treasure 
to  Hosakota,  leaving  to  Rama  the  defence  of 


Onmati.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  appeared  at 
this  place,  Rama  marched  to  their  encounter^ 
and  drove  them  back  four  kos.  But  subse- 
quently Mitangi  seduced  the  Telugu  soldiers 
in  Rama's  army,  and  they  treacherously  in- 
troduced the  enemy  into  the  fort  during  the 
night.  When  Rama  was  apprised  of  what 
had  occurred,  he  sprang  from  bed,  and  has- 
tened to  the  battle,  desiring  bis  wives  to  pre- 
prepare  for  their  fate  in  case  they  should  hear 
of  his  death.  Proceeding  to  the  scene  of 
conflict,  he  speedily  plung^  into  the  thickest 
of  the  affray,  where,  encountering  Mitanei, 
he  seized  her  nose-ring,  and  shaking  it,  told 
her,  he  disdained  to  take  the  life  of  a  woman. 
His  bravest  soldiers,  surprised  and  overpow- 
ered by  numbers,  fell  fast  around  him,  and 
he  was  left  alone.  After  maintaining  the 
conflict  for  a  lon^  time,  and  killing  vast  num- 
bers of  his  assailants,  he  was  at  last  slain, 
and  Matangi  cut  off  bis  head,  and  carried  it 
to  Delhi.  The  sultan  placed  the  head  on  the 
palace  gate,  where,  in  the  night,  it  made  so 
hideous  an  outcry,  that  he  was  glad  to  get  rid 
of  it,  and  it  was  thrown  into  a  ditch  four  kat 
remote.  There  the  cry  was  repeated,  so  that 
numbers  died  of  the  fright  it  occasioned. 
The  sultan  ordered  it  to  be  carried  to  a  still 
greater  distance,  but  every  attempt  made  by 
men  and  elephants  to  move  it  from  the  spot 
proved  ineffectual.  In  this  dilemma  it  was 
suge^ested  that  the  bards  of  Rama  should  be 
employed  to  recite  his  praises ;  and  messen- 
gers were  sent  to  Kampila  to  solicit  their  as- 
sistance. Devaya,  their  chief,  was  accord- 
ingly sent ;  but  his  panegyrics  at  firsi  were 
in  vain.  At  last,  being  so  instructed  in  a 
vision,  he  saluted  Rama  as  thesubduer  of  the 
sultan  of  Delhi,  the  supreme  sovereign  of  the 
world :  on  which  he  was  able  to  lifl  the  head 
with  ease.  Being  permitted  to  take  it  away, 
he  carried  it  to  Kampila,  who,  af\er  weeping 
over  it,  sent  it  to  K4si,  to  be  plunged  into  the 
holy  waters  of  Ganges." — WUson^  vol.  IL  pp. 
40,41. 

We  must  notice  that  the  name  Magadhya^ 
the  first  syllable  of  which  is  the  Persian  mage^ 
the  Hebrew  rvo,  the  Chaldee  kjd,  the  Greek 
^ayoh  and  the  Indian  maya^  magic  or  delusion, 
is  the  Arabic  epidiet  iTUi^A  for  the  west  and 
for  magicians  also  :  and  the  double  sense  is 
explained  by  the  fact  of  geographical  position. 
Maghrab  is  -  simply  the  contractk>n  of  Wes- 
tern Arabians  or  Arabian  Sages^  the  en- 
chanters  of  the  dread  African  Uom.Daniel, 
as  we  recall  the  name  of  Maugrahi^  the  ma- 
giciauy  in  the  Arabian  tales.  Various  other 
points  of  resemblance,  such  as  Hur,  the  son 
of  VaivastData^  with  the  Ahrus  of  Assyria, 
make  us  pause  with  anxiety  for  further  de- 
tails of  the  Madura  kingdom  and  histoiy, 
which  is  evidently  of  singular  antiquity,  and 
as  a  point  of  connection  may  throw  strong 
light  hereafter  upon  the  establishments  of 
Balkh,  Benares,  and  the  sea  coast. 

Intimately  connected  too  with  its  history  is 
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the  language,  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  gives 
even  less  account  than  Professor  Wilson, 
though  he  notices  its  absence  of  the  aspirate ; 
changing  h  into  k  in  its  adoption  from  the 
Sanscrit,  and  in  some  places  sh  into  /.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  remarks  its  narrow  alphabet, 
of  sixteen  letters ;  a  proof  that  it  could  not 
have  been  formed  from  a  late  and  more  en. 
larged  system.  We  think  it  not  Pelasgic, 
but  correlative  with  these ;  and  its  use  of  the 
Dorian  digammic  forms,  and  the  pronoun 
apparent  in  the  third  person  of  the  verb,  a 
coincidence  which  most  languages  have  lost, 
argue  strongly  its  retentive  antiquity;  the 
sound  of  r  is  often  changed  to  /  and  ^,  while 
its  syllables  are  marked  by  the  grammarians 
as  soul  and  body  united  ;  i.  e.  the  vowel  and 
the  consonant ;  and  the  last  by  itself  is  con- 
sidered dead.  Its  resemblance  to  the  Bali 
too,  we  would  observe,  is  greater  than  that 
of  its  cognates,  which  we  consider  a  proof 
of  its  superior  antiquity  to  them.  Any  slight 
exceptions  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  would 
prove  when  examined,  to  be  based  upon  this 
rule,  or  rather  principle ;  in  the  operation  of 
an  unnoticed  cause  obstructing  the  uniformi. 
ty.  Such  we  presume  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  that  exceptions  prove  the  rule, 
which  otherwise  is  but  a  questionable  asser- 
tion. 

We  must  now  refer  to  passages  of  the 
works  before  us  in  support  of  our  general  re- 
marks. It  seems  that  the  Brahmins  are 
sometimes. met  by  common  weapons : 

••  The  motljer  of  a  Rayer  who  ruled  in  for- 
mer years,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  expressed 
a  strong  wish  for  a  mango-fruit ;  but  before 
the  Rayer  could  cause  it  to  be  brought  ond 

given  to  her  she  died.  After  waiting  a  few 
ays,  he  ordered  the  Bramins  to  be  summon- 
ed, and  inquired  of  them  what  was  to  be  done 
in  the  case  of  any  one  who  died  while  longing 
for  a  mango-fruit.  They  replied,  that  if  he 
caused  a  thousand  mangos  of  gold,  each  one 
weighing  a  hundred  palams  (a  palam  is  one 
ounce  and  a  half)  to  be  made,  and  if  he  gave 
these  to  a  thousand  Bramins,  then  that  long- 
ing appetite  would  be  removed  from  the  de- 
parted soul.  The  Rayer  caused  the  same  to 
De  done,  and  bathed  on  the  day  of  her  death. 
Thereupon  the  Bayer's  Jester,  named  Rama- 
Kistnn,  said  to  all  the  Bramins,  *  I  am  waiting 
to  do  you  some  small  service,  you  must  conde- 
scend to  me ;'  and  with  this  request  he  called 
them  to  his  house.  When  some  amon^  them 
went,  he  carefully  closed  the  door,  and  imme- 
diately on  causing  them  to  be  seated  in  order, 
he  to«)k  a  branding-iron,  that  had  been  heat- 
ing in  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  bringing  it, 
said,  *My  respected  mother,  before  she  died, 
said,  that  if  she  were  branded  with  a  hot  iron 
she  would  live ;  but  before  this  could  be  done 
she  attained  the  heavenly  world.  In  conse- 
quence, in  order  to  give  her  satisfaction,  you 
must  be  pleased,  with  a  cool  mind,  to  receive 


it  in  her  stead;'  aod  say  ins;  so  he  cauterize4 
some  of  ihem.  Being  greatly  frightened,  they 
all  made  their  escape,  and  carried  their  com- 
plaint to  the  Rayer.  He  called  for  Rama- 
Kistna,  and  said  to  him  angrily,  *  Knave  I 
what  bast  thou  done  1'  He  replied,  *When 
my  lord's  mother  died,  what  she  wished  for 
was  given  to  them — in  like  manner,  what  my 
mother  desired,  in  order  to  satisfy  her  I  gave 
to  them.'  The  Rayer,  ashamed,  remained  si* 
lent."— Tawt/  MSS.  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

The  advantages  of  despotian,  and  its  con- 
sequences, are  thus  shown : — 

^  In  those  days  the  Padshah  (customarily) 
sent  to  all  the  countries,  this  Pandiya^dtsam 
only  forming  an  exceptiun,  one  of  his  slippers^ 
as  a  Farmana  (pT  imperial  mandate.)  which 
was  placed  in  a  howdab  (on  an  elephant,)  and 
was  sent  in  charge  of  two  nabobs ;  at  the 
head  of  twelve  thousand  cavalry,  and  from 
forty  to  fifty  thousand  infontry  :  the  slipper 
was  moreover  fanned  by  two  chowies  (fans  of 
Thibet  cows'  tails,)  and  attended  by  aUnaU 
tankal  (kind  of  banners,)  by  umbrellas,  ket- 
tle-drums, and  flutes,  with  other  insignia.  In 
this  manner  (the  nabobs)  placing  this  Far- 
mana on  the  howdah,  conducted  it  to  the  re- 
spective boundaries  of  the  vark)us  kingdoms ; 
and,  there  halting,  thence  sent  word  to  the 
king  of  each  country.  These  kines  came 
forth  at  the  head  of  large  bodies  of  troq)s; 
paid  homage  to  the  imperial  mandate ;  and, 
calling  for  it  to  their  public  councils,  had 
their  own  ensigns  abased  before  it :  they  also 
carried  it,  together  with  the  accompanying 
sirdars  and  troops,  to  their  capital  towns, 
where  the  mandate-slipper  was  placed  on 
their  thrones ;  where  also,  with  polite  speech- 
es, costly  presents  were  made  to  the  sirdars, 
with  promises  to  attend  to  the  imperial  orders 
delivered,  and  at  the  same  time  presenting 
tribute-money,  tied  up  in  bags." — Tanm 
MSS,  vol.  ii.  p.  205. 

*«The  nabobs  thence  sent  an  FnayitOm-na- 
meh  (or  authoritative  message,)  by  peons  with 
silver  sticks  and  silver  breast-plates,  to  Tri- 
chinopoly,  to  inform  Raja-Ranga-KistnO' 
MuUhu-  Virapa-Naidcer  that  the  imperial  man- 
date was  aiTived.  Accordingly  the  silver 
breast-plated  Ckob-dara  delivered  the  said 
message  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  with  the 
connected  intelligence.  As  the  king  was 
young,  he  inquired  of  the  sirdars  about  him 
what  this  meant.  They  replied,  *It  is  the 
FadshaJi*8  Farmana ;  that  is,  a  slipper  placed 
in  a  howdah,  attended  with  various  banners 
and  troops,  which  is  sent  to  the  rulers  of  king- 
doms ;  and  these  kings  go  forth  to  meet  it ; 
tteat  it  with  respect;  take  it,  with  those  that 
accompany  it,  to  their  capital ;  ^ive  presents 
to  these,  and  paying  to  them  tribute-money, 
send  them  away.  As  this  is  the  established 
rule,  and  the  nmndate  is  now  sent  to  this  ca- 
pital, we  also  must  treat  it  in  the  same  respect- 
ful manner.'  On  hearing  this  statement  and 
advice  the  king  was  angry;  but  took,  the 
Inayitihu^najneh,  and  giving  presents,  and  as 
much  money  as  they  desired,  to  the  silver 
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breast-plated  CAo^-iIdrs  that  brought  it,  he  di- 
rected them  to  go  and  tell  the  nabobs  that  his 
bodily  health  was  not  good." — ^vol.  ii.  p.  206. 

*  Accordingly,  accompanied  by  the  man- 
date, they  crossed  the  Coleroon  and  the  Can- 
very ;  and  came  close  to  Trichinopoly.  As 
the  king  did  not  come  thither,  the  nabobs  and 
sirdars  became  excessively  angry ;  when  the 
Dalakarlen,  and  the  others,  lat)ored  much  to 
appease  them,  and  said,  *  As  our  king  is  ex- 
ceedingly ill,  he  will  come  in  a  palanquin  just 
within  the  fort  gate.'  Previously  to  this  time 
Raja-Kistna-lnutthU'  Virapa^Naicker  had  giv- 
en  orders  to^the  keepers  of  ihe  gate  to  allow 
the  elephant  bearing  the  Farmanaf  with  its  at- 
tendant sirdars  and  principal  men,  to  come 
withinside  the  fort ;  but  not  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  rest  of  the  troops.  Afterwards 
they  came  inside  the  fort  with  the  Farmana, 
when  with  anger  they  said,  *  Is  your  king  not 
cornel  have  you  such  obstinate  pride?'  But 
the  others  said,  *  Our  king,  from  the  effects  of 
sickne^  is  not  able  to  enter  a  palanquin; 
come  with  us  to  the  gates  of  the  palace.'  They 
accordingly  came  with  the  mandate  to  the 
erates  of  Sri-Rafa-Ranga-Kistnapa^Mutthu' 
Virapa-Naicker^s  palace.  The  king,  being 
very  angry,  bid  them  place  it  on  the  floor. 
But  paying  no  attention  to  his  command,  and 
not  putting  (the  slipper)  down,  they  again 
offered  to  give  it  into  his  hands.  Thereupon 
the  king  called  for  people  with  whips;  and 
adding,  *  Will  the  Padshah's  people  put  the 
Farmana  down  or  noti  let  us  see,'  further 
summoned  people  with  ratan  canes." — vol.  ii. 
p.  207. 

**  The  king,  seeing  this,  placed  one  of  his 
feet  within  the  slipper ;  then  addressing  the 
people,  said,  *  How  comes  it  that  your  Padshah 
has  lost  even  common  sense?  When  send- 
ing foot-furniture  for  such  kind  of  persons  as 
ourselves,  why  does  he  not  send  two  slippers 
instead  of  one  1  Therefore  do  you  speedily 
go  back,  and  bring  hither  another  slipper.' 
While  he  thas  spoke  they  answered  with  all 
the  vivacity  of  anger.  On  which  the  king  be- 
came  excessively  incensed,  and  had  them  all 
beaten  and  driven  away.  In  consequence, 
on  going  outside  of  the  fort,  they  assembled 
all  their  troops  and  began  to  make  war." — ^ii. 
206. 

A  specimen  of  modern  martyrdom  fol- 
lows : 

•*  When  again  among  them,  a  relative  of 
the  ruling  Sethuvathi,  was  cured,  as  alleged, 
of  a  dangerous  disorder,  by  the  simple  read- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  at  his  bed-side. 
This  person,  named  Tiria-deven^  who  was  not 
without  right  to  the  chieftainship  itself,  desir- 
ed to  become  a  Christian,  and  besought  P. 
De  Brito  to  give  him  baptismi  which  the  mis- 
sionary declined  to  do,  so  long  as  he  lived  in 
polygamy.  Tiria-devm,  to  show  his  sinceri- 
ty, informed  his  five  wives  of  his  resolution  to 
provide  amply  for  their  maintenance  ;  but  to 
re^in  only  one.  The  youngest  received  this 
announcement  with  the  most  lively  remon- 
strances, which  not  being  effectual,  she  car- 


ried  her  complaints  to  her  uncle  RagunathsTtt 
the  Sdhvipathi,  The  lady  also  en^ged  the 
head  Bramin,  with  others  of  his  tribe,  in  the 
same  cause.  As  no  instances  could  move 
Tiria-deveri,  the  Sethupaihi  arrested  De  Brito, 
and  had  him  brought  in  chains  to  Ramnad ; 
numerous  indignities  being  heaped  on  him  by 
the  way.  In  accordance  whh  the  notions  of 
the  period,  the  Sethupaihi  told  bis  refractory 
relative  that  he  would  have  his  teacher  killed 
by  the  power  of  manlras.  And  it  seems  that 
one  of  a  powerful  kind  was  tried ;  but  the 
failure  being  attributed  to  some  unnoticed  er- 
ror in  the  process,  it  was  tried  again  without 
success:  wheteupon  a  still  nK)re  malignant 
incantation  was  had  recourse  to ;  and,  this 
also  failing,  the  Sethupaihi  told  the  father  that 
he  would  see  if  he  was  man/ro-proof  to  bullets, 
actually  giving  orders  to  a  band  of  soldiers 
for  the  purpose ;  but  here,  Tiria-deven  inter- 
posed, and,  from  a  strong  attachment  to  him 
m  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  the  Sethupaihi 
perceived  the  symptom  of  insurrection,  which 
he  thought  proper  to  avoid,  by  sending  the 
Father  to  Udiya-deven^  the  Sethupathi*s  broth- 
er,  at  Uriyar^  on  the  confines  of  the  Tanjore 
country.  This  brute,  who  was  lame,  at  first 
received  the  prisoner  kindly,  and  bidding  him 
employ  his  supposed  miraculous  powers  to 
heal  the  lameness,  promised,  on  that  condition, 
to  spare  his  prisoner's  life.  But  the  mission- 
ary told  the  patient,  that  he  possessed  no  pow- 
er of  the  sort,  and  that  such  a  cure  could  only 
cohie  from  the  Supreme.  Enraged  at  the  re- 
ply, as  not  perceiving  or  understanding  its 
propriety,  but  attributing  it  to  want  of  will, 
the  Udiyan  ordered  the  death  of  the  prisoner. 
He  was  carried  out  at  noon  to  a  scaffold,  erect- 
ed for  the  purpose,  in  a  plain,  which  was  fill- 
ed with  spectators.  He  was  tied  to  a  post, 
and,  with  some  previous  indignities,  his  head 
was  severed  with  a  common  hatchet ;  after 
which  his  hands  and  feet  were  cut  off:  and 
thus  this  land  was  watered  with  Christian 
blood :  for  a  Christian  he  was,  of  no  common 
order."— Tamii  MSS.  vol.  ii.  pp.  220,  221. 

The  following  history  contains  a  variety 
of  singular  illustrations  : — 

•*  As  Mangamal  was  of  a  good  and  charita- 
ble disposition,  she  constructed  many  village 
choultries  throughout  the  country ;  and  caus- 
ing many  Bramin  children  to  be  taught  to 
read  in  them,  she  supplied  them  with  food, 
clothing,  and  the  like  necessaries.  It  how- 
ever happened  one  day  that  on  a  nurse  pre- 
paring and  giving  to  her  betel  leaf,  she  inad- 
vertently  took  one  portion  with  her  left-hand ; 
when  immediately  recollecting  herself,  she 
said,  'We  have  taken  betel  with  our  left- 
hand  ;  by  so  doing  a  great  sin  is  committed ;' 
and,  after  reflecting  for  a  moment,  she  caused 
several  well-read  Bramins  to  be  called,  and 
inquired  of  them  what  was  the  appropriate 
penance  to  be  performed.  They  replied,  that 
if  she  made  roads  throughout  the  country, 
built  choultries,  and  had  reservoirs  for  water 
excavated,  this  crime  would  be  expiated. 
Accordingly  Mangamal  had  aU  the  roads 
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throughout  the  kingdom  formed  into  avenues ; 
and  at  the  distance  of  every  kadam  <10  Eng- 
lish  miles)  she  had  a  choultry  built ;  at  the 
distance  of  every  five  naxhikau  (6  2-3  Eng- 
lish  miles)  she  had  a  water-reservoir  and  wa- 
ter-booth formed ;  and  at  the  distance  of  every 
lunhikai  ^1 1-8  English  miles)  she  had  a  weU 
formed  with  steps  teading  down  to  the  water. 
This  work  being  completed,  she  had  a  hand- 
some choultry  built  at  dui  (Benares.) 
While  ehe  was  thus  oonducting  the  afbirs  of 
the  kingdom,  the  people  at  Malayala  oeased 
to  send  the  usual  revenue  or  tribute-money." 
**  As  already  narrated,  Mmngmnud  had  many 
choultries,  water-reservoirs,  and  agrakmxu 
oonstructed  while  she  managed  the  affiiirs  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Mysore  king  now  died ; 
and,  as  having  been  the  opposite  of  liberal  or 
bountiful,  he  fell  into  Tamm-purtnn  in  Nara- 
Amn.  About  the  same  time  a  Vanniyan  (ba- 
nian, or  merchant)  died,  and  was  carried  by 
Yamm^M  angels  to  Yamofwrmn;  but  Yamm- 
Dherma-rafOf  looking  at  him,  said,  *  Why  have 
you  brought  him?  go  take  the  person  that 
dwells  in  the  house  next  door  to  his,  and  car- 
rying  this  person  back,  release  him.'  While 
Yamt^$  messengers  were  about  to  carry  him 
back  lo  the  earth,  the  Msrsore  king,  who  was 
lying  where  he  had  fallen  into  NanAamt  see- 
ing fiiat  Vaimkfont  thought,  *  That  is  one  of 
our  townsmen:  is  it  not?'  and  calling  him 
near,  said,  ^Affm!  (fother!)  while  I  was  rul- 
ing over  Mysore,  I  acquired  a  great  deal  of 
money,  which  I  buried;  and  without  doing 
any  acts  of  charity  I  quitted  and  came  away. 
Mow  Mangamak  who  rules  the  Poni^ps-iMain, 
has  done  a  great  many  acts  of  beneficence. 
vAnd  on  the  statement  tnat  she  is  coming  hith- 
er, they  have  been  preparing  a  mat  many 
triumphal  arches  oi  fiowers,  to  do  honor  to 
her  passage.  Therefbre  on  your  return  lo 
earth,  as  you  go  to  our  town,  proceed  to  my 
son,  who  rules  the  kingdom,  and  tell  him  that 
my  money  is  in  such  a  place :  charge  on  him 
the  urgent  necessity  cff  taking  the  whole  of 
that  money,  and,  by  performing  with  it  a 
great  many  acts  of  charity,  bid  him  procure 
to  me  its  fruit,  in  purchasing  my  release  from 
this  place.'  The  Vanniyan  replied,  *Very 
well.^    And  all  along  that  road  they  saia, 

*  Mangamal  is  coming ;'  and  he  saw  the  whole 
road  adorned  for  tt^e  purpose.  On  returning 
to  his  town,  and  again  enterins^  into  his  body, 
every  one  near  was  astoni8he(t  sayin^p,  'The 
deceased  Vanniyan  is  come  to  life  agam!'  He 
forthwith  proceeded  to  the  palace,  and  said 
to  the  watchers  at  the  gates,  *  I  have  import- 
ant occasion  to  speak  my  communication  to 
the  kinr.'  They  in  consequence  went  and  re- 
ported the  request ;  and  the  kine,  giving  or- 
ders for  hUn  to  be  brought  in,  asKed  ai  him, 

*  What  is  the  communication  V  He  replied, 
'  Having  proceeded  to  Yama's  town,  and  re- 
turned, your  fether,  who  is  fallen  into  Nara- 
kam,  and  lying  there,  recognizing  me,  called 
me  and  said,  *  As  I  was  not  charitable,  I  have 
received  this  doom.  It  is  reported  that  Man- 
liamal,  who  rules  the  Pandiya-desam,  is  com- 
ing, and  all  the  people  of  Yama-puram  are 
preparing  to  render  her  honor ;  and  since  that 
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lady  has  done  many  charities,  they  have  even 
adorned  the  road  b^  which  she  is  to  come. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  release  me  from  this 
torment  of  hell,  bid  my  son  take  the  money 
which  he  will  find  in  such  a  room,  and  per- 
form with  it  many  acts  of  charity.'  Such  a 
communication  your  father  sent  me  to  make 
to  you.  Therefore  see  that  it  be  done.'  He 
besides  relateil  the  whole  of  the  before-men- 
tioned eircumstances.  But  the  king,  consid^ 
erins  the  tale  to  be  a  fabrication,  treated  it 
lighuy :  and  to  confirm  his  doubts,  remarlced, 
*  Manfl;amal  is  still  alive ;'  at  which  time,  how- 
ever, Mangamal  died,  and  went  to  SwerfUSL 
The  Mysore  ambassador  transmitted  this  in- 
telligence; writing  to  the  king,  *  On  such  a 
day,  at  such  an  hour,  Mangamal  departed 
this  life.'  On  receiving  and  readiing  this  let- 
ter, he  thought  within  himseli^  *  The  commu- 
nication brought  h^  the  Vanniyan  must  bo 
true ;'  and  digging  in  the  place  pointed  out^ 
he  took  thence  the  treasure  which  was  hid- 
den, and  performed  with  it  a  great  many  acts 
of  charity."— iL  pp.  224—296. 

**  There  exists  an  oral  tradition  in  the  town 
of  Madura,  that  MangmmtU  was  imprisoned 
and  starved  to  death:  the  reference  being 
limited  to  this  person  by  her  being  stated  to 
be  the  same  that  planted  the  avenues  near  at 
hand.  The  building  within  the  fort,  now,  or 
recently  at  least,  used  as  the  convicts'  jail,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  prison  wherein  she  was 
confined  by  her  relatives,  for  some  Ikuh  de« 
rogatory  to  the  fiunily  honor;  but  particulars 
we  have  never  learnt.  It  is  only  added*  that 
her  imprisonment  and  death  wece  rendered 
of  more  than  an  ordinarily  paitifol  charac- 
ter by  persons  being  employed  to  bring  rioe^ 
mingled  with  salt,  close  to  the  barrad  wind, 
ows  of  her  prison;  and  when  she  voraciously 
flew  at  the  iron  bars^  attempting  to  »t  at  tlio 
food,  then  it  was  withdrawn.  Whe&er  such 
a  fiend-like  refinement  in  cruelty  were  ever 
practised,  or  the  whole  tale  be  true  or  other- 
wise, we  have  no  means  of  knowinf^  ^S^^ 
the  mere  tradition  itself."— vd.  u.  p.  386. 

The  adjuration  of  Cassius  to  bis  fineed- 
man  meets  a  counterpart  in  this  anec^lote^ 
though  the  actors  in  the  narrative  are  noUer 
than  the  Roman. 

**  The  Sultan  is  described  as  beheading  the 
Raja  with  his  own  hand,  at  the  request  w  the 
latter  to  save  him  from  the  personal  degrada- 
tion of  confinement.  The  Hindu  meiDOirs 
assert  that  Ali  Adil  Shah  was  forced  into  war 
by  the  other  Mohammedan  princes,  but  Fe- 
nshta  makes  him  the  author  of  the  confede- 
racy."— WiUtm^s  Int.  vol.  i.  p.  cli. 

*«In  the  Ramaraia  Chavitra  the  Huidtt 
Prince  terms  the  Sultan  his  son,  and  reminds 
him  how  often  in  infoncy  he  had  sat  upon  his 
knees.  In  complying  with  his  request  and 
striking  ofif  his  head,  Ali  Adil  Shah  is  repre- 
sented as  performing  no  more  than  mial 
duly." — Wilson,  p.  clu. 

The  well-known  illu^rations  of  Zadig*i 
sagacity,  so  popularly  referred  to  in  Arabian 
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pTOverb9-^If  asked,  hast  thou  aeeo  the 
camel  pass  ?  say  no  I'^-^as  ao  Indian  and 
more  probable  origin. 

•*In  the  reign  of  Alekendra  Raja,  king  of 
Ataka  Puri,  it  happened  that  four  persons  of 
jespectability  were  trarelling  on  the  hieh 
roady  when  they  met  with  a  merchant  who 
had  lost  one  or  his  camels.  Entering  into 
conversation  with  him,  one  of  the  travellers 
Inquired  if  the  crmel  was  not  lame  in  one 
of  its  less;  another  asked  if  it  was  not 
blind  of  tbo  right  eye ;  the  third  asked  if  the 
tail  was  not  unusually  short ;  and  the  fourth 
demanded  if  it  was  not  subject  to  the  cholic. 
Thejr  were  answered  in  the  affirmative  by 
the  merchant,  who  was  satisfied  ihey  must 
have  seen  the  animal,  and  eagerly  demanded 
where  they  had  met  it.  They  replied  they 
bad  seen  traces  of  the  camel,  but  not  the 
camel  itself:  which,  behi^  Inconsistent  with 
the  minute  acquaintance  they  seemed  to  pos- 
sess, the  merchant  accused  them  of  being 
thieves  and  havine  stolen  his  beast,  and  im- 
mediately applied  to  the  Raja  for  redress. 
The  Raja  on  hearing  the  merchant's  story 
was  equally  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
the  travellers  must  know  what  had  become 
of  the  camel,  and  sending  for  them,  he  threat- 
ened them  with  his  extreme  displeasure  if 
they  did  not  confess  the  truth.  How  could 
they  know,  he  demanded,  the  camel  was  lame 
or  blind,  that  the  tail  was  long  or  short,  or 
that  it  was  sulMect  to  any  malady,  unless  th^ 
had  it  in  their  possession.  On  which  they 
•everally  explained  the  reasons  that  had  in- 
duced them  to  express  their  belief  of  these 
particulars. 

'^The  first  observed,  I  noticed  in  the  foot- 
marks of  the  animal  that  one  was  deficient, 
and  I  concluded  accordingly  that  he  was 
lame  in  one  of  his  legs.  The  second  sold,  I 
notked  the  leaves  of  the  trees  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  road  had  been  snapped  or  torn 
off,  whilst  those  on  the  right  were  untouched ; 
whence  I  concluded  the  animal  was  blind  in 
his  right  eye.  The  third  renuirked,  I  saw  a 
number  or  drops  of  blood  on  the  road,  which 
I  ooojeetured  had  flowed  from  the  bites  of 
gnats  and  fliea;  and  thence  supposed  the 
camel's  tail  was  shorter  than  usual,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  could  not  brush  the  in- 
sects away.  The  fourth  said,  I  observed  that 
whilst  the  fore-feet  of  the  camel  were  planted 
firmly  in  the  ground,  the  hind-ones  appeared 
to  have  scarcely  touched  it.  I  guessed  they 
were  contracted  by  pain  in  the  belly  of  the 
animal.  The  king,  when  he  heard  their  ex- 
planations,  was  much  struck  by  the  sagacity 
of  the  parties,  and  giving  the  merchant  a 
sum  of  RHmey  to  console  him  for  the  loss  of 
the  camel,  he  made  these  four  persons  his 
principal  ministers."— Wt/sofi,  p.  2S0. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  committed  the  fault  of 
bserting  much  that  was  fttmiliar  to  us :  but 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  the 
foUowiDg  tale  of  Skoa,  g^ven  by  Mr.  Wibon, 
before* 


^'Surasani,  the  widow  of  a  man  of  the 
hunter  tribe  who  was  a  devout  worshipper  of 
Siva,  made^  after  her  husband's  decease,  the 
Jangam  priests  the  chiet  objects  of  her  devo- 
tion, entertaining  them  in  her  house  to  the 
great  scandal  of  her  neighbors.  The  Bra- 
mios  of  the  Agraharam  complained  to  the 
Rajah  that  the  widow  was  accustomed  to  eat 
intoxicating  drugs,  smear  her  l>ody  with 
ashes,  wasn  the  feet  of  the  Jangamfts,  and 
treat  them,  the  Bramins,  with  contumely  and 
abuse.  The  Raja,  being  much  incensed,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Bramins  to  the  house  of  Su- 
rasani,  but  sought  for  her  and  her  usual 
guests  in  vain,  not  a  soul  was  to  be  found. 
After  his  departure  a  Chandala  fowler,  of 
black  comi^exion,  robust  make,  and  dwarfish 
stature,  havine  a  flat  nose  and  curly  hair, 
smeared  with  jxoXy  aidies,  carrying  a  rosary 
of  Rudrak^a  beads,  and  wearinj^  a  linga 
round  his  neck,  passod  by  the  residences  of 
the  Bramins  noakiujg  a  great  noise  and  pre- 
tending to  sell  fruit,  abusing  the  Bramins, 
and  reverencing  the  Jan^amas.  On  arriving 
at  the  door  of  Surasani,  she  welcomed  him 
to  her  abode,  washed  his  feet,  gave  him  food 
and  an  apartment  to  repose  in.  As  the  neigh- 
bors now  thought  they  had  caught  her  in  the 
&ct,  having  watched  the  man  into  the  house, 
they  beset  the  dwelling  and  brought  stakes 
and  ropes  to  secure  him.  Surasanit  hearing 
the  clamor,  said:— ^  What  would  you:  the 
disciples  of  Siva  come  to  the  houses  of  his 
followers :  in  the  dwelling  of  the  worshippers 
of  Maheswara,  Maheswara  abides:  where 
the  lingam  is  reverenced,  there  is  the  Lin- 
gam  : — why  do  you  reproach  the  worshippers 
of  the  destroyer  of  the  sacrifice  1  why  do  you 
insult,  and  not  follow  the  example  1  I  tell  you 
that  ho  that  is  (in)  my  house  you  cannot  dis- 
cover :  the  lord  of  the  world  is  in  my  house, 
you  cannot  see  him :  the  Supreme  God  is  in 
my  apartment— how  should  sinners  such  as 
you  behold  him  1  how  can  you  gaze  upon  tho 
three-e>[ed  god  V 

'*  Saying  so  she  opened  the  door.  The 
Bramins  rushed  in,  and  sought  in  every  place 
for  the  Jangama,  but  could  not  find  him ;  and 
they  were  much  astonished  and  ashamed, 
Ixung  satisfied  that  the  supposed  Chandala 
must  have  been  Siva  himself." — WiUon^  vol. 
i.  p.286. 

Of  the  sage  Agast]^,  who  first  enlightened 
the  southern  Kingdoms,  we  must  give  some 
slight  particulars. 

**  In  a  collection  of  a  hundred  verses  attri^ 
buted  to  the  Muni  Agastva,  upon  the  means 
of  obtaining  divine  wisdom,  be  is  niade  to 
dve  a  curious  account  of  himself,  as  appears 
from  the  following  translations  of  the  passages 
by  a  Tamui  Bramin  in  Col.  M'Kenzie's  era- 
ploy, 

«"  In  verses  10  to  15,  Agastya  asserts  that 
the  Ramayana  and  Mahabarat  are  not  true 
records,  but  w^re  invented  by  Vyasa,  to  ena- 
ble the  votaries  of  Siva  to  gain  a  subsistence. 

**  In  tho  74lh  and  following  verses  we  have 
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a  modification  of  the  Pausanic  story  ^  bis 
birth ;  Agastya  is  made  to  say : 

"'Hearken— I  declare  that  I  obtained  the 
eminent  name  of  Agastya,  because  I  was  for- 
merly  a  Sudra ;  my  precentor  was  a  Bramin 
who  resided  to  the  south  or  Mahameru. 

*• « Before  receiring  his  instructions,  I  puri- 
fied my  animal  frame  of  all  imperfections  by 
abstract  devotion.  I  forsook  the  world,  and 
lived  in  caves  and  rocks,  when  my  holy  pre- 
ceptor appeared  and  said :  **  Come,  I  admit 
YOU  as  my  disciple."  I  assented,  and  followed 
him.  He  lighted  a  sacrificial  fi re,  and  placed 
it  in  a  jar,  into  which  he  commanded  me  to 
leap.  I  did  so,  and  was  consumed,  and  was 
bom  again,  and  issued  fh>m  the  jar,  which 
was  then  changed  into  the  form  of  a  woman. 

*'*Verily  Uiat  Jar  was  a  form  of  Mahes- 
wara;  and  the  Bramin  of  Mahadeva,  who 
wore  my  parents.  They  brought  me  up  and 
trained  me  in  all  learnmg,  and  finally  Siva 
conferred  upon  me  immortality." — Tyt^son, 
vol.  i.  pp.  228,  239. 

We  give  also  a  short  anecdote  from  Mr. 
Tayten 

^In  A.  D.  1371,  circumstances  siagularly 
illustrative^f  the  times  occurred.  A  horse- 
dealer  brought  some  poor  animals  to  Maho- 
med for  sale,  and  on  beiDg  asked  how  he 
dared  to  aflVont  a  Snltan  with  the  ofibr  of 
such  horses,  he  replied,  that  he  had  prepared 
very  superior  ones,  which  had  been  inter- 
cepted b3r  Kag'deth  at  Yellumputtam,  accom- 
panied with  expressions  of  contempt  for  the 
Sultan.  This  was  quite  enough  as  an  incite- 
ment to  Mahomed,  and  war  aeainst  the  con- 
temptuous Nag-ieo  was  forthwith  resolved 
on;  but  the  sultan-seographer  did  not  i)re- 
cisely  know  where  velTumputtam  was  situ- 
ated. He  set  out  with  an  army  to  find  it ; 
•but  made  some  halts  and  delays,  from  cere- 
monial and  other  causes,  and  seems  to  have 
needed  the  spur  of  a  witticism.    Inquiring  of  j 


a  Mahomedan  ndigious,  what  was  &e  dis- 
tance to  Yellumputtam,  he  was  answered 
that  it  was  so  far  off,  and  that  he  might  reach 
it  within  a  certain  very  disproportionate 
length  of  time,  if  he  only  made  as  much 
speed  as  he  had  been  lately  doing.  This 
repartee  was  quite  to  the  point  with  the  petu- 
lant Skah:  he  instantly  determined  on  leav- 
ing the  heavy  body  of  his  army  behind,  and 
selecting  a  light,  but  slender,  body  of  cavalry, 
advanced  by  forced  marches  through  the 
very  heart  of  the  Teljiogana  country,  in  which 
Yellumputtam  was  situated.  Some  Afghans^ 
in  disguise,  were  sent  forward  to  hola  the 
guards  of  Yellumputtam  in  parley:  and. 
wh'de  thus  engaged,  the  cavalry  of  Mahomed, 
with  himself  at  their  head,  galloped  up  to  the 
gates ;  the  guards  were  sabred  by  the  Af- 

S*ians  before  they  could  give  the  alarm ;  and 
e  place  was  taken  by  a  cotm-de-main.  Nagm 
deo  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  liie  for  his  haughti- 
ness and  security ;  and  the  town  became  a 
scene  of  plunder  and  devastation."r-7iiy2or« 
vol.  ii.  pp.  128, 129. 

We  suspect,  that  not  even  our  missiona- 
ry's zeal  will  induce  him  to  imitate  the  fol- 
lowing process  of  conversion,  which  he  has 
passed  over,  in  the  hopelessness  of  rivalling 
we  presume ;  and  we  are  therefore  bdebted 
for  it  to  Mr.  Wilson  in  some  notices  of  the 

•'In  order  to  convert  theiff,  Ekanata  Ra- 
maya,  one  of  Bassava's  disciples,  cut  off  his 
own  head  in  their  presence,  and  then  marched 
five  days  in  solemn  procession  through  and 
round  the  city;  ana,  on  the  fifth  day,  re- 
placed his  head  upon  his  shoulders.  The 
Jain  Pacadas  were  thereupon,  it  is  said,  de« 
stroyed  l>y  the  Janeamas.  It  d<)es  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  the  king  was  made  a  con- 
vert, or  that  he  approved  of  theprinciples 
and  omduct  of  his  minister."— Triton,  voL 
ii.  p.  9. 
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FRANCE. 

A  ooHMissioir  haa  been  appointed  by  the 
IVench  goyemment  to  consioer  the  subjiect  of 
the  systematic  piracy  of  French  works  in 
lorekn  cooiitries,  oonsisting  of  ViUemaio  as 
president,  Arago,  Victor  nugo^  Latroonet 
ttossi,  Lenormand,  Thenard,  Dubois  Dumont, 
A.  Didot,  QoBsalin*  Hachette,  Boyer  C<dlajrd, 
and  Cave.  This  oocmnission  has  presented 
its  r^ort  to  the  minister  of  Uie  intenor,  to  the 
fioUowing  effect : — 

■"The  commissioa  formed  agreeably  to 
yoor  order  of  October  last  to  examine  the 
Question  relative  to  the  foreign  contrrfacon,  or 
the  production  of  qimrioosedfitionsv  of  French 
worksi  has  ooUected  facu  and  documents, 
and,  afier  long  discussion,  has  adq;>tcd  seve- 
ral resolutions  which  it  submits  to  thetitten- 
tion  of  the  government.  Even  before  iia  la^ 
bors  were  closed,  the  commission  was  ena- 
bled to  Judge  of  the  salutary  effect  produced 
a  the  mere  knowledge  that  it  was  so  engag- 
.  A  numerous  committee  of  English  writ- 
ers has  met  with  a  similar  intention,  and 
drawn  up  a  petition  to  the  American  Ck>n- 
gress  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  recipro- 
cal guarantee  of  literary  property  in  the  two 
countries.  The  abuse  of  spurious  editions, 
which  is  injurious  to  the  intcresto  of  English 
.  authors  in  America,  is  still  more  actively  em- 
ployed in  Europe  to  the  prejudice  of  French 
writers.  Circumstances  have  concurred  to 
render  this  svstem  of  plunder  as  eas3r  as  it  is 
lucrative.  Establishments  for  producing  spu- 
rious editions  have  been  formed  beyond  the 
frontier.  The  low  price  at  which  they  can 
afford  to  sell  these  editions,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  to  pay  merely  the  expense  of 
paper  and  print,  has  enabled  them  to  supply 
all  the  markets  of  Europe ;  and  the  laws  of 
transit  allow  these  Belgian  editions  to  trav- 
erse the  French  territory  on  Uieir  way  to 
those  markets.    The  books  of  the  Customs 


prove  the  increase  of  this  trade.  Thoqgli 
spurious  or  foreign  editions  are  prohibited, 
still  they  cannot  be  prevented  from  entering 
the  country,  owins  to  the  law  which  allows 
the  return  of  books  printed  in  France  and 
formerly  exported." 

After  Miumerating  the  injurious  resutta  of 
this  successful  contraband  traffic  to  authors^ 
booksellers,  and  literature  in  general,  the  re- 
port  thus  proceeds :— ^  Some  of  the  members 
of  this  commission  were  ctf  opinion,  that  the 
pirating  of  scientific  and  litemry  works  be- 
ing, even  as  between  nation  and  nation,  an 
immoral  act  and  a  fraudulent  traffic,  it  should 
no  longer  be  tolerated  among  us,  and  that  we 
ought  unmediatelT  to  take  upon  ourselvesi,  by 
an  absolute  prohibition,  the  defence  of  foreign 
interests  and  the  honor  of  a  noble  example^ 
even  at  the  risk  of  not  meeting  with  a  like 
return.  France  would  thus  do  for  foreign 
copyright  what  she  did  in  re^rd  to  the  drmi 
(Tati^atne— abolish  the  injusUce  in  her  own 
territory  without  securing  e<]hal  advantages 
to  her  own  people  in  foreign  countriee:  in 
fact,  such  a  measure  in  France  could  only 
apply  to  English  literature.  [We  shall  pres- 
ently see  tnat  German  literature  also  has 
reason  to  complain  of  the  piracies  of  the 
French.]  The  majority  of  the  commissioD 
was  tiierofore  adverse  to  this  useless  ^neros- 
ity,  choosing  rather  to  ofier  reciprocity,  and 
to  make  it  a  condition  of  our  protection  that 
the  same  protection  should  be  afforded  to  us. 
The  commission  is  conse(|uentlv  of  opinion 
that  it  should  be  enacted,  either  in  addition  to 
the  projected  law  on  literary  property,  or  by 
a  special  disposition,  that  all  works,  fcnreign 
or  French,  originally  published  abroad, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  reprinted  during 
the  life  of  the  author,  or  for  a  term  fixed  by 
law,  without  his  consent  or  that  of  the  person 
to  whom  he  has  ceded  his  rights. 

^  In  proposing  this  measure,  the  commissioii 
is  aware  that  it  would  be  disadvantageous  to 
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France  if  Uie  reciprocity  were  coafined  to 
that  alone :  for  it  is  not  in  printing  spurious 
editions  of  French  works*  but  in  buying  them, 
that  the  English  bookselling  trade  ii^jures  the 
French.  1%  prohibit  the  re-publication  of 
modem  En^ish  books  in  France  would  be 
doing  injury  to  many  persons  settled  in 
France,  and  giving  a  great  advantage  to  Eng- 
lish literary  j^roperty,  for  which  the  French 
would  derive  no  compensation  from  a  similar 
law  enacted  in  England.  The  very  unequal 
price  of  printinj^  and  its  materials  m  the  two 
countries  explains  the  difBsrence.  The  Eng- 
lish cannot  gain  by  issuing  spurious  editions, 
but  they  gam  by  purchasing  them  of  the  Bel- 
gians. It  is  therefore  from  the  English  Cus- 
toms that  compensation  must  be  sought  It 
would  be  advisable  to  stipulate  for  alaw  or 
an  order  that  none  but  the  genuine  French 
editions  of  modem  French  works  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  England.  This  would  of  itself 
deprive  the  Belgian  plunderers  of  their  prln 
eipal  market;  and  the  English  puUishers 
would  find  compensation  not  only  in  the  pro- 
hibition to  reprmt  Enslish  works  in  France 
without  the  consent  of  the  author,  but  in  the 
donng  of  the  French  ports  against  American 
editions  of  English  works.  By  a  like  nego- 
tiation and  administrative  me«)sures,  a  useful 
protection  to  French  literary  interests  is  to  be 
procured  in  the  states  of  North  Germany, 
where  French  books  are  so  much  in  request. 
These  states  miffht  grant  reciprocity  in  this 
respect,  espeoialiy  as  many  German  authors 
luive  suffered  from  reprints  of  their  works  in 
our  great  frontier  towns." 

The  remainder  of  the  report  relates  to  in- 
ternal regulatkms  and  the  law  of  transit :  we 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  submit  to  our  read- 
Mva  few  facts  connected  with  this  subject 
derived  from  other  sources. 

Dr.  K.  O.Spazier,  who  resides  in  Paris,  has 
communicated  to  a  German  journal  a  very 
interestinff  paper  on  the  causes  of  the  decline 
of  the  bo(3c-trade  at  Paris,  in  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage  relative  to  the  injurious  ef- 
fects  of  the  system  of  literary  piracy  practis- 
ed at  Brussels.  *"  Never,"  says  he,  **  was  this 
system  of  literary  plunder  carried  on  so  sys- 
tematically, with  such  address  and  such  im- 
pudence, as  at  Brussels  for  about  the  last  fif- 
^n  years.  Where  were  ever  periodical 
works  pirated  and  offered  for  subscription, 
though  the  pirates  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
next  following  number  of  the  work  will  ap- 
pear !  Thus  th^  reprint  at  Bhissels  the 
Aewe  da  Paria^  the  Re^ue  BrUmimque^  wclA 
to  such  a  length  do  these  people  carry  their 
idleness,  even  the  Paris  Voleur  itself,  which 
is  merely  a  selection  of  the  best  articles  from 
the  French  joumals,  in  order  to  spare  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  sdecting  and  the  ex- 
pense of  procuring  the  original  journals.  All 
the  houses  of  Brussels  keep  a  number  of 
agents  in  Paris,  who  are  incessantly  watch- 
ing  the  booksellers'  8hoi)8  and  the  printing 
offices  to  get  hold  of  any  important  work,  and 
who  often  bribe  pressmen,  compositors,  cor- 
leotors  of  the  press,  and  the  very  authors,  in 
order  to  enable  their  employers  at  Brussels  to 


make  instant  mnangemenks  ibr  reprinting  it* 
Nay,  it  is  frequently  the  case,  that  the  Park 
booksellers  themselves  promote  the  views  of 
these  men ;  and  the  scandalous  procedure 
relative  to  Lamartine's  Vef^agt  di  VOrUmif 
which,  as  the  proof-sheets  were  purloined 
from  the  printers,  appeared  at  Brussels  bcrfbre 
the  originial  was  published  in  Paris,  is  well 
known  from  the  lawsuit  ^Hiich  followed. 

**  All  the  attempts  to  counteract  this  system 
have  fiedled.  According  to  the  Belgian  laws» 
every  work  printed  abroad  is  public  property. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  Paris  bookseller  were 
to  print  at  Brussels,  he  would  be  amenable  to 
the  French  laws,  which  lay  the  emHrmous  du- 
ty of  100  per  cent,  on  the  importation  of 
every  French  work  printed  beyond  the  froft« 
tiers— a  tax  imposed  by  Napoleon,  in  fiaivor 
of  the  French  trade  at  a  time  when  Bdgium 
was  a  province  of  France,  and  the  system  of 
piracy  subsequently  established,  could  not 
nave  been  thought  of." 

A  pamphlet  on  the  necessity  for  affording 
protection  to  literary  property,  from  the  pen 
of  A.  F.  DIdot,  hasjust  appeared,  in  which  he 
tells  us  that  Jn  1827,  ten  or  the  principal  book* 
selling  nhns  in  Paris  joined  in  forming  an  e»- 
tablisoment  at  Brussels  to  counteract  tha 
Belgian  piracies.  This  establishment  would 
probably  have  succeeded  in  checking  the 
system,  which  was  not  then  carried  on  to 
such  an  extent  as  it  is  at  present,  had  not  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  who  applied  conad- 
erable  sums  to  the  .promotion  of  industry, 
powerfully  assisted  the  principal  plunderers. 
The  French  booksellers  could  not  oppose  the 
budget  of  France  to  that  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  the 
unequal  contest  The  present  sovereign  €i 
Belgium  does  not  afford  the  like  support,  but 
the  Belgian  booksellers  find  in  thdr  fellow 
citizens  a  sympathy  which  produces  the 
same  results,  ana  which  manifests  itself  in  the 
eagerness  to  take  shares  in  the  bookselling 
companies  that  have  arisen  in  Brussels  w^ 
immense  capitab.  Thus,  for  instance,  i^dien 
M.  Haumann  was  forming  his  company, 
whose  capital  amounts  to  a  million  and  a  hat^ 
offers  to  the  enormous  sum  of  eighty  mill  loos 
were  made  by  persons  desirous  of  having 
shares  in  the  last  three  hundred,  deposited  in 
the  national  bank.    To  stop  this  system  of 

Siracy  the  author  proposes  that  France  should 
eclare  her  detenhination  to  protect  the  lite- 
rary property  of  all  those  nations  whose  gov* 
erament  should  in  like  manner  determine  to 
protect  French  literary  copyright  in  their  do- 
minions. 

That  important  work,  "  Dictionnaire  de  Ja 
Ckmversation,"  is  steadily  advancing  towards 
completion.  Out  of  the  fifty-two  volumes 
which  it  is  calculated  to  fcmn,  thirty-three 
are  already  published.  From  a  statement 
circulated  ny  the  publisher,  it  comprises  con- 
tributions from  all  the  principal  literary  men 
of  France :  btit  the  article  France  itself  has 
particulariy  attracted  our  notice,  being  divid- 
ed into  eleven  different  sections,  each  the 
work  of  an  author  ctf  celebrity  in  his  particu- 
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lar  department.  Amonr  these  are  Walck- 
enaer,  Charles  Nodier,  Niaard,  Bory  de  St. 
Yinoent,  Tksott  and  Gtiizot.  It  is  admitted 
to  be  tb^  most  complete  Mrformance  on  the 
sabject  that  eztets  m  the  French  language. 

The  14th  volume  of  the  **  Archives  Cari- 
eusesde  THistoire  de  France,  depuis  Louis 
XI.  jusqu'k  Louis  XVIIL"  by  Messrs.  Cimber 
and  Danjou,  has  just  appeared.  The  15th 
and  last  volume  of  the  first  series  of  this  col- 
lection is  in  the  press,  and  concludes  with  the 
death  of  Henry  IV. 

The  first  edition  of  a  history  of  England, 
by  the  fiaron  de  Roujoux,  which  was  com* 
pietod  in  December  lak,  being  already  sold 
o£t  a  second  is  announced.  Asa  Frenchman 
the  author  could  not  but  view  events  in  which 
both  the  French  and  Englbh  nations  vrere 
concerned,  in  a  very  different  light  from  what 
Enelish  writers  have  done ;  and  it  is  said  thai 
without  deviating  from  the  strictest  impartial 
ity  he  has  adduced  a  great  number  of  facts, 
'  hitherto  carefiiUv  con^aled  through  the  na- 
ticmal  vanity  of  Hume  and  Lin^rd,  that  give 
a  new  physiognomy  and  a  new  interest  to  his 
work;  which  is  moreover  embellished  with 
500  engravings. 

Levrault  has  <^menced  the  publication  of 
a  work  by  Ch.  Nodier,  A.  Regnier  and  Cham- 

5 in,  entitled  **  Paris  historique.  Promenades 
ans  les  Rues  de  Paris."  It  is  to  consist  of 
100  weeldy  numbers  with  lithographic  illus- 
trations ;  ten  of  which  had  appeared  in  the 
middle  <^  March. 

Another  History  of  England  down  to  the 
reform  of  1883,  by  M.  Hercule  Gallard,  is  an- 
nounced as  being  in  the  press.  It  is  to  form 
fifteen  octavo  volumes,  one  to  be  published 
every  three  weeics,  and  to  be  embellished  with 
portraits,  maps  and  plans.  In  a  note  append- 
ed to  the  aavertisement,  we  are  told  that  a 
comfmny  has  been  formed  for  bringing  out 
this  work,  with  a  capital  of  80,000  francs, 
produced  by  800  shares  at  100  francs  each ; 
and  that  each  share  confers  a  rieht  to  inte- 
rest at  6  pw  cent,  payable  in  advance,  one 
oopy  of  the  work,  and  one  eight-hundredth  of 
ihe  copyright. 

BL  Parent-Desbarres  has  commenced  one 
of  those  undertakings  which  prove  the  decid- 
ed taste  for  historical  works  at  present  pre- 
vailing among  the  reading  public  oi  France. 
This  is  a  **  Collection  d'Histoircs  completes 
de  tons  les  Etats  Europtons,"  published  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Baron  de  Barante,  Ville. 
main,  Augu^n,  Thierry,  Mignet,  Fauriel, 
Salvandy,  St.  Marc  Girardin,  Michelet,  La- 
croiz  (bibliophile  Jacob),  Baron  de  Roujoux, 
and  Baron  Taylor ;  and  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Dr.  Lingard,  and  Messrs.  Botta,  Luden, 
I^)o,and  most  of  the  celebrated  foreign  histo- 
rians, who  will  themselves  revise  the  transla- 
tion of  their  works.  The  collection  is  intend- 
ed to  form  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  octavo 
volumes,  printed,  in  double  columns :  and  will 


appear  either  in  half  volumes  or  numbers ; 
three  of  the  latter  to  be  publit^ed  weeldy. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that,  at  Bailly's  office,  in  Paris,  there 
have  lately  been  prdduoed  two  little  works  in 
the  Ottawa  language,  both  of  a  rellf^ioiis  na- 
ture. They  have  t^en  printed  in  Roman  cha- 
racters, under  the  superintenAenoe  of  the 
Abb^  Baraje;a,  an  Illyrian  priest,  reaUent  at 
Michigan,  m  the  United  States. 

The  house  of  Tetot,  brothers,  io  P^rts,  is 
busily  engaged  in  reprints  of  the  German 
classic  writers.  These  consist  ci  Schiller  in 
two  volumes ;  Gdthe,  with  all  his  correspond- 
ence, in  five  volumes;  Tieck  in  two  volumes: 
and  Jean  Paul  in  four  volumes.  These  are 
nearly  completed.  Leasing,  in  two  voiomea^ 
is  commenced,  and  Shakspeare,  by  Schkgd 
and  Tieck,  in  one  volume,  is  announced. 

'With  the  commencement  of  the  preseot 
year  a  new  paper  was  begun,  with  the  title  of 
**  L'Europe,''  which,  like  several  established 
last  year,  is  sold  at  half  the  price  charged  for 
the  old  journals.  It  announced  itself  as  the 
**  Journal  des  int^r^ts  monarchiques  et  popu- 
laires,"  and,  as  the  Marquis  de  Jouffiroy  is  the 
chief  editor,  its  tendency  cannot  be  doablfal. 
The  undertaking  is  based  upon  a  capital  of 
750,000  francs,  raised  by  1500  shares  ;  and  a 
calculation  in  the  prospectus  represents  that 
a  sale  of  10»000  copies  will  produce  an  anooal 
profit  of  24  per  cent  in  interests  and  divi- 
dends, besides  other  advantages. 

Another  new  paper  is  announced  at  Plarti^ 
to  commence  on  the  1st  of  April,  with  the  t^ 
of  **  L'Eclair,"  and  to  be  published  every  oth- 
er day.  A  weekly  paper,  having  the  same 
title,  will  be  connected  with  this  undertaking. 

<«L'Italie,''  published  by  Audot,  has  just 
been  completed  with  the  140th  livraisoB, 
forming  eight  volumes,  of  which  the  Pkpai 
and  the  NeaTOlitan  States  occupy  two  vol- 
umes each.  Each  portion  of  the  work  may 
be  had  separately. 

Paul  in  of  Paris  has  announced  a  Hiatoire 
Parlementaire  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise,  by 
P.J.Buchozand  P.  C  Roux,in  40  vcdumes,oiie 
to  be  published  every  week  till  completed,  j 

Hume  and  Smollett's  History  of  England, 
with  the  oontinuatkui  by  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Hughes,  is  reprinting  in  Paris,  in  two  4ft> 
volumes.  — — 

The  late  M.  Abel  Remusat  left  behind  at 
his  death  a  translation  of  and  comments  on  a 
very  ancient  Chinese  work  entitled  **Fod 
Koudki,  or  account  of  the  Boudhic  King, 
doms ;  Travels  in  Tatary,  Afghanistan,  and 
India,  performed  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  by  Chy  Fh  Hian."  This  work,  re- 
vised,  completed,  and  augmented,  with  new 
explanations,  by  the  late  M.  Klaproth  and  M. 
Landresse,  has  Just  appeared,  in  a  4U>  votoroei. 
with  Hye  plates  and  maps. 
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The  French  translation  of  Baron  ron  Ham- 
mer's  History  of  the  Oltoman  Empire,  by  M. 
Hellert,  has  advanced  to  the  fourtn  livraison, 
contain  log  the  seventh  and  eight  volumes. 
The  work  will  extend  to  twenty  volumes, 
with  an  atlas  of  thirty-six  maps  and  plans. 

M.  A.  Mazuy  isen&^aged  upon  a  new  trans- 
lation  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  with  a  life 
of  Tasso,  and  historical  notes,  from  the  French 
and  Arabian  chronicles  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, in  one  8vo.  volume,  embellished  with  a 
portrait  and  twenty  vignettes  on  wood. 

Mr.  Valery,  librarian  to  the  king  at  Ver- 
sallies,  and  author  of  Travels  in  Italy,  re- 
viewed in  one  of  our  late  numbers,  has  just 
ready  for  publication  **  Voyages  en  Corse,  k 
I'lled'Elbe,  et  en  Sardaigne^"  in  two  8vo. 
volumes. 

M.  Hachette  has  published  the  first  three 

numbers  of  **  Chateaux  pittoresques  de   la 

France,  ancienne  et  nnoderne,'*  to  be  compXe- 

ted  in  100  lirraisons  in  4to.,  each  containing 

'  six  plates  and  two  and  a  half  sheets  of  text. 

M.  du  Sommerard,  the  proprietor  of  the 
H6tel  de  Ciueny  and  the  rich  collection  it 
contains,  is  about  to  publish  a  work  on  the 
Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  chiefly  as  they  are 
illustrated  by  the  remains  of  the  Roman  Pal- 
ace at  Paris,  the  Hfttel  de  Clugny  built  on  its 
ruins,  and  the  vi'orks  of  art  contained  in  M. 
du  Sommerard^s  collection. 

M.  Monmerqu^,  so  well  known  by  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Letters  of  Madame  de  S^vign6, 
and  many  other  important  works,  has  adver- 
tised for  sale  by  auction  his  large  and  inter- 
esting collection  of  Autographs ;  they  will  be 
sold  by  Sylvcstre  on  the  2a  of  May. 

The  new  French  Journal,  Le  Monde,  which 
wc  mentioned  in  our  last  ntunber,  has  been 
joined  by  M.  de  Lamennais,  Georgjes,  Sand, 
and  several  other  distinguished  writers,  and 
seems  in  a  fair  way  to  success. 

M.  M.  Monmerqu6  and  Francisque  Michel 
are  editing  a  complete  collection  of  the 
French  dramatic  pieces  written  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces, held  on  the  13th  of  March,  a  report  was 
read  from  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  proposing  that 
those  two  bodies  should  unite  in  recommend- 
ing  to  the  attention  of  the  government  a  sug- 
gestion for  attaching  to  any  expeditions  that 
may  be  undertaken  in  the  territory  of  Al- 
giers, persons  specially  appointed  to  make 
fi>quiries  into  subjects  connected  with  fceo- 
graphy,  natural  history,  and  the  historical 
sciences. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  M.  de  Pradt,  former- 
ly archbishop  of  Malioea,  celehcated  for  bis 


various  political  woriu,  expired  at  Paris,  a^ 
ter  a  violent  attack  of  apoplexy.  He  had 
attained  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  always 
enjoyed  excellent  health. 

Ludwig  Borne,  the  well-known  German 
writer,  haa  also  recently  died  in  Euris,  where 
he  has  long  resided. 


GERMANY. 

The  house  of  Hallberger,  at  Stuttgart,  is 
publishing  injparts  containing  eight  sheets 
each,  **Der  Kaiserstaat  OesterrcScb,  unter 
der  Regierung  E^aisers  Franz  I.  und  der 
Staatsverwaltung  des  Far^ten  Mettemich."  * 

Dr.  Lorinser,  of  Berlin,  has  in  the  press,  an 
8vo.  voliune  entitled  **  Die  Entstehehung  und 
Verhutung  der  Pest  des  Orients." 

Notwithstanding  the  exposure  of  the  sus^ 
picious  circumstances  attending  the  pretend- 
ed discovery  of  the  history  of  Banchoniatho, 
which  appeared  to  stamp  the  transaction  with 
the  character  of  imposture,  we  perceive  from 
an  announcement  by  Schunemann,  of  Bre- 
men, that  the  work  will  speedily  be  publish- 
ed by  him  with  the  title  of  «  Sanchuniathonis 
Historiarum  Phcenicisd  libros  novem,  Greece 
versos  a  Philone  Byblio,  edidit,  latinaque  ver- 
sione  donavit,  Friederich  Wagenfeld." 

Bereer,  of  Leipzig,  will  speedily  publish  a 
Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hahnemann,  founder  of 
the  Homoeopathic  system  of  medicine,  written 
by  himself,  with  plates. 

The  house  of  Behr,  in  Berlin,  has  announ- 
ced for  speedy  publication,  ^Histoire  an- 
cienne et  moderne  de  la  Moldavie,  de  la  Va- 
lachie,  et  des  ^tats  independants  des  Transyl- 
vains  et  des  Vala^ues  transdanubiens,"  by 
Michael  de  Kogalniichan,  formerly  a  Molda- 
vian officer.  ^ 

The  number  of  the  journals  published  in 
Austria  amounts  to  72,  21  of  which  are  fur- 
nished by  Vienna.  The  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom  issues  84  ;  Milan  alone  25,  Venice 
6,  and  Verona  4. 

It  has  been  remarked  as  a  singular  pheno- 
menon, that  in  Germany,  which  is  so  fertile  in 
almost  every  department  of  literature,  there 
are  very  few  new  dramatic  productions.  In 
regard  to  comedy  in  particular,  the  lovers  of 
the  theatre  must  put  up  almost  exclusively 
with  the  most  barbarous  translations  from  tlie 
French.  The  result  of  the  offer  bv  the  firm 
ofCottaofa  prize  of  300  fiorins  totu,  j^ood 
comedy  In  one  net,  furnishes  an  additional 
proof  of  the  neglect  of  the  drama.  Out  of 
several  hundred  pieces  that  were  received, 
only  eight  were  deemed  worthy  of  bein^  sub- 
mitted far  examination  to  the  critical  trinunal, 
composed  of  Lewald,  Menzel,  mad  Seydei* 
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mann ;  and  of  these  eight  one  onlj  was 
deemed  worthy  of  any  of  consideration.  It 
is  apprehended  that,  unless  some  provision  be 
made  by  the  Diet  for  securing  to  German 
dramatic  authors  a  property  in  their  works  as 
in  France,  the  German  sta^  must  long  con- 
tfaiue  to  a  mere  echo  <^  the  French. 

Opitz  and  Freee,  of  Giistrow,  will  shortly 
publish  a  critical  nistory  of  the  Roman  empe- 
ror Trajan,  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Franke,  of  Wie- 
mar,  with  the  title  **  Zur  Geschichte  Trajans 
und  seiner  Zeit." 

We  observe  in  the  German  Journals  the  an- 
Douncement  of  a  pamphlet  with  the  title  of 
**  Schlagende  Beweisfdhrung  dass  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  niemals  existirt  hat"  (Strildng 
Proof  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  never  existed), 
which  professes  to  be  translated  from  the  se- 
cond Paris  edition.  Another  singular  an- 
nouncement  has  also  attracted  our  notice  :  it 
is  the  translation  of  a  French  work  by  M.  B. 
Chalbot,  the  tendency  of  which  may  easily 
be  guessed  from  the  Utle— **  The  Death  Strug- 
gle  of  the  British  Leopard ;  reflections  on  the 
present  time  and  that  which  is  immediately 
to  follow,"  and  from  the  motto,  **  England  has 
not  a  guinea  which  is  not  steeped  in  the  blood 
of  all  nations!"  How  easy  would  it  be  to 
prove  that  there  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe 
whose  wounds  England  hns  not  expended  her 
gold  in  healing  I 

The  historico-criticai  work  by  Dr.  Stelner, 
^  Codex  Inscriptionum  Romanamm  Rheni," 
will  appear  at  tne  Easter  Leipzig  fair,  in  two 
4to  volumesy  containing  about  a  thousand  in- 
scriptions. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  volume  of  a  His- 
tory  of  Bohemia,  by  a  native  writer  Franz 
Patacky,  has  made  its  appearance.  This 
work,  chiefly  from  documents  and  man- 
uscripts, promises  to  supply,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  a  want  that  was  much  felt. 

The  reviewer  of  Eckennan's  Conversations 
with  Gathe  (see  F.Q.  R.  No.  8^  page  10,) 
has  assumed  that  some  remarks  of  G6lhe's 
on  a  German  poet,  whose  name  is  couched 
by  three  stars,  applied  to  Heine.  A  writer  in 
the  "Butter  fur  literarische  Unterhaltunt" 
assures  us  that  this  is  a  mistake.  «'We 
know,"  says  he,  «*from  the  author's  own  lips, 
that  these  observations  of  Gothe's  refer  not  to 
Heine  but  to  Count  Platen,  and  that  he  sup- 
pressed the  name  out  of  tenderness  for  this 
then  living  and  often  very  unhappy  poet." 

At  Vienna,  M.  Ferdinand  Wolf  is  prepar- 
ing a  work  on  the  stage  representations  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  of  the  dramatic  art  in  Eu- 
rope, up  to  the  age  of  Shakspeare  and  Lopez 
de  Vega.  

DENMARK. 

A  periodical  work  in  German,  with  the  title 
of  •«Skandiuavl8che  Bibliothok"  (Scandina- 


vian  Library),  has  been  recently  commencsd 
at  Copenhagen,  edited  b}r  J.  L.  von  Schepeler 
and  A.  von  G&hler.  It  is  intended  to  com* 
prise  translations  of  Uie  latest  and  nlost  at- 
tractive productions  of  Danish,  NcHTwegian, 
and  Swedish  literature. 

SWEDEN. 

An  interesting  work,  in  French,  by  C. 
Forssell,  has  just  appeared  at  Stockholm,  with 
the  title  of  •*  Une  annte  en  Sudde ;  ou  Tab- 
leaux des  Costumes,  Mceurs,  et  Usages  des 
Pay  sans  de  la  Su^de,  sui  vis  des  Sites  et  Mon- 
umens  historiques  les  plus  reftiarquables," 
in  forty-eight  plates,  with  explanatory  text, 
4to. 

RUSSIA. 

We  are  assured  that  the  Russian  **  Conver* 
sations-Lexikon,"  which  has  advanced  to  the 
sixth  volume,  is  ridi  in  contributions  on  the 
history,  geography,  statistics,  and  industry 
of  Riussia,  on  the  social  relations  of  its  vari- 
ous tribes,  and  in  biographical  accounts  of 
its  distinguished  statesmen.  The  work  en- 
ploys  at  this  moment  all  the  eminent  Russian 
literati,  who  have  become  contributors  to  it, 
so  that  there  is  a  momentary  stagnation  in  ali 
branches  of  Russian  literature,  in  which  con- 
siderable activity  till  lately  prevailed. 

A  Polish  work  of  considerable  importance 
is  in  the  course  of  publication  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  is  a  narrative  of  travels  performed 
a  few  years  since  at  the  expense  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,  by  Joseph  Eowalewski,  to 
Mbngolia  and  China.  The  work  will  consist 
of  six  parts  ;  the  first,  second,  and  third,  treat 
of  the  Buraits  and  Mongolia ;  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  China ;  and  the  sixth  contains  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  missions  to  China,  with 
more  particular  reference  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Jesuits.  In  a  supplement  the  author 
will  give  a  variety  of  legends,  popular  songs, 
and  historical  document,  that  have  never  yet 
appeared  in  print. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Peters- 
burg  is  publishing  in  the  Mongol  language  an 
heroic  legend,  which  n  in  great  &vor  among 
the  Monirols.  This  is  a  History  of  the  heroic 
Achievements  and  Adventures  of  Gess^ 
Khan,  full  of  Mongol  romance,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  excite  much  interest  even  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Abu  Foda's  **  Travels  in  Arabia,"  are  also 
printing  in  the  same  city,  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  with  a  Russian  translation  by 
Professor  Hcitling. 

Russia  possesses  two  works  on  the  plan  ot 
the  Penny  Magazines,  both  published  m  Mos- 
cow.  The  first  of  these  was  commenced  about 
the  middle  of  18S5,  with  the  title  of '^  Pictur- 
esque Survey  of  ali  remairikable  Objects  in  the 
Scienoes,  Arts,  Manuftctures,  and  Social 
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life/'  and  contains  nothing  but  translations 
from  the  English,  German,  and  French  Penny 
Magazines.  The  second,  begun  with  the  year 
183(5,  is  entitled  "Panorama  of  the  World," 
and  promises  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
native  sources  of  information  also. 


ITALY. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  year  a  new  monthly 
work  on  the  fine  arts  was  announced  at  Rome, 
with  the  title  of  "  Iconografia  e  Scenogprafia 
delle  belle  Arti." 

A  series  of  outlines  after  the  smaller  basso- 
relievos  of  the  celebrated  Thorwaldsen,  thir- 
ty-one in  number,  with  poetical  illustrations 
by  Angelo  Maria  Ricci,  has  just  appeared  at 
Rome,  with  the  title  of  "  Anacreonte  nuovis* 
simo  del  Oommendatore  Alberto  Thorwald- 
sen." 

The  congregation  of  the  Index  at  Rome 
has  latel}r,  by  a  decree,  which  received  the 
confirmation  of  the  Pope,  prohibited  twelve 
works.  No  one  would  be  surprised  to  find 
among  these  Heine's  publications  **  Instruc- 
tions secretes  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus," and 
some  other  French  works  of  the  kind  very 
Iktle  known  out  c^  France ;  but  it  certainly 
does  excite  some  astonishment  to  see  the 
••  Souvenirs  en  Orient"  and  the  "  Jocelyn"  of 
the  orthodox  Lamartine  included  in  the  list. 

The  central  commission  appointed  by  the 
Neapolitan  government  to  compile  a  Statisti- 
cal Survey  of  Sicily,  commenced  with  the 
year  1886  the  publication  of  a  Statistical 


Journal  ("Giomale  di  Statistica,")  which 
appears  in  quarterly  numbers.  The  first  num- 
ber, which  has  been  forwarded  to  us,  con- 
tains not  only  papers  relative  to  the  statistics 
of  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  also  information  re- 
lative to  the  population,  commerce,  &jc.  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  other  countries. 


GREECE. 

The  number  of  political  journals  is  increas- 
ing in  Greece.  The  Lotriip  (Savior),  lately 
proscribed,  has  for  some  time  again  appear, 
ed,  as  the  sentence  of  the  Tribunal  of  First 
Instance  was  annulled  by  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation. To  this  have  been  added  a  new  op- 
position paper  in  the  German  aud  Greek  lan- 
guage^ entitled  ''fi  'Exirk,"  (Hope),  and  anp- 
ther  neutral  paper,  "  The  Iris,'^  which  is  In 
Greek  only,  and  contains  miscellaneous  and 
literary  articles.  A  fourth,  «ie«arj^,"  (The 
Spectator),  is  announced  as  q[)eedily  to  ap- 
pear, and  a  fifth  is  talked  of. 

By  the  title  of  **'Airo/fyi7^yc<;«icra  mXc^dri"  WaS 

lately  published  at  Athens,  tlie  first  vdnme 
of  a  new  interesting  work  by  Christophoros 
Perrhabos,  colonel  in  the  army  of  Greece, 
who  was  already  favorably  known  by  his 
History  of  Suli  and  the  Sulioies,  and  who 
was  perhaps  rather  too  flatteringly  called  by 
Niebuhr  a  second  ThuQydides.  In  these  me- 
moirs the  author  does  not  pretend  to  give  a 
complete  history  of  the  Greek  insurrection, 
but  only  the  actions,  enterprises,  and  events 
in  whieti  he  was  either  himself  engaged,  or 
an  eye-witness  of.  This  first  volume  comes 
down  only  to  Uie  year  182^ 
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Abt.  L-^Mimoires  RUtoriques  de  S.  A.  R. 
Madame  la  Duchesae  de  BerrU  depuu  sa 
naissance  jusfu'd  ce  jour.  Publics  par 
Alfred  Nettement.  8  vol.  8vo.  Paris, 
1887. 

Thx  Duchess  de  Bern,  the  daughter  of 
sovereigns,  the  beloved  wife  and  widow  of  a 
murdered  prince,  the  mother  of  an  exiled 
king,  has  claimed  ihe  pity  of  all  parties. 
Her  early  misfortunes,  her  subsequent  splen- 
dor, and  her  sad  reverse,  could  create  but 
one  feeling  towards  her*  Those  very  minds 
which  foresaw  the  futility  of  her  exertions, 
those  very  partisans  of  the  younger  branch, 
who  despised  or  blamed  her  efibrts  to  over- 
throw  the  government  established  by  the  re- 
volution of  1»30,  admired  her  as  a  heroine  ; 
and,  as  the  only  surviving  parent  of  a  royal 
son,  could  not  refuse  their  sympathy  to  her 
as  a  woman.  As  a  woman  she  forfeited 
this  public  sympathy  by  an  act  of  immorali- 
ty. Placed  by  birth  and  position  on  a  pre. 
eminence  of  rank  and  misfortune,  she  was 
particularly  called  upon  by  the  correctness 
of  her  conduct  to  render  herself  worthy  of 
tfiat  rank,  and  in  a  measure  to  triumph  over 
her  troubles  by  keeping  her  place  in  the  es- 
teem of  all  hearts :  but  she  added  another 
to  the  long,  long  list  of  human  frailties,  and 
the  most  charitable  and  the  most  merciful 
nart  was  to  forget  her.  Why  then  should 
M.  Alfred  Nettement  draw  her  from  the  ob- 
livion  which  had  already  begun  to  throw  its 
deep  shades  around  her  ?  Is  he  one  of  those 
enthusiastic  royalists  who  persevere  in  be- 
lieving the  whole  affair  at  Blaye  to  be  a  trick 
got  up  by  Louis  Philippe,  in  order  to  destroy 
all  good  feeling  towards  his  unhappy  niece  ? 

VOL.  ZEL  18 


or  has  he  other  motives?  He  who  wrote 
the  memoirs  now  before  us  cannot  be  igno- 
rant of  the  truth  ;  the  very  distance  at  which 
the  duchess  is  kept  by  the  noble  dauphiness 
must  be  convincing ;  we  conclude  that  he 
has  been  actuated  by  some  feeling  which  ia 
not  avowed  in  his  volumes,  thus  to  drag  her 
from  her  happier  obscurity  ;  and  we  cannot 
help  fancying,  that  not  only  does  he  desire 
to  increase  the  dishke  which  many  feel  at 
the  deceitful  conduct  of  the  present  king,  but 
that  he  is  one  of  those  who,  from  time  to 
time,  by  some  public  actk>n,  tries  to  keep  the 
Carlist  cause  alive  in  the  minds  of  men.  In 
both  these  instances  we  imagine  that  he  may 
have  succeeded  ;  the  inconsistency  between 
Louis  Philippe's  former  protestations  and  his 
present  conduct  are  quietly  and  temperately, 
yet  forcibly,  laid  before  us,  and  it  is  impossi* 
ble  to  review  the  career  of  the  duchess  with- 
out  the  strongest  compassion  for  her  and  the 
exiled  family  of  France. 

The  next  question  which  suggests  itself  In 
this  age  of  made-up  memoirs  is,  whether  the 
statements  contained  in  M.  Nettement's  pub. 
lication  may  be  relied  on.  In  most  instances 
this  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  solve. 
In  the  first  place,  access  to  kings  and  queeoi 
is  very  seldom  accomplished,  and  the  reports 
made  of  them  so  depend  on  the  temper  and 
opinions  of  their  followers,  that  plain  matters 
of  feet  are  not  easy  to  procure.  In  the  next 
place,  the  spirit  of  party  which  must  more  or 
less  be  evinced  in  such  biographies,  makes 
them  open  to  suspicion.  But,  sceptical  as 
we  may  be  in  most  matters  of  this  sort,  and 
little  as  the  memoirs  of  the  great  people  of 
France  are  in  general  to  be  relied  on,  we 
are  inclined  to  place  faith  in  M.  Nettement, 
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not  only  because  there  is  an  air  of  truth ;  she  had  an  excellent  governess,  her  country 
which  at  once  brings  conviction  with  it,  but) was  sufficient  to  inspii-e  her  with  a  taste  for 
bocnu->c  wf  w(ie  in  France  (iunngtiu;  rimes  the  nrJs,  and  she  never  ceased  to  leel  the 
olwliicli  he  sj/enks,  and.  having  some  pccu- 1  btnuties  with  which  this  country  teems, 
liar  advantages  wiih  regard  to  the  socieiy  of  I  In  the  third  book  we  have  the  appearance 
the  capiial,  we  can,  froHj  our  otrn  knowledge,  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  among  her  family, 
affirm,  that  a  great  part  of  the  book  before  1  Here,  if  we  may  be  so  allowed  to  express 
us  is  the  simple  truth,  without  the  slightest!  ourselves,  the  writer  of  therie  memoirs  begins 
embellishment.  The  very  words  uttered  in  [to  play  his  game,  and  to  show  the  part  acted 
the  ears  of  our  friends,  and  in  our  own,  are  i  by  this  crafty  prince.  Marie  Caroline  was 
quoted,  and,  with  such  proofs  for  a  p  irt,  we  tun  years  old  when  he  fii*8t  came  to  Sicily, 


may  surely  lend  confidence  to  the  rest. 
More  of  this  we  shall  mention  as  we  pro 
ceed. 

As  the  title  states,  the  memoirs  begin  with 
the  birth  of  the  duchess,  but  although  dated 


and  the  king  entered  the  room  where  she 
and  the  queen  were  together,  holding  an 
0|-eja  letter  in  his  hand,  his  countenance  be- 
traying marks  of  strong  emotion.  He  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  an  emigrant  belonging 


1887,  and  professing  to  be  up  to  the  present  |to  a  royal  and  a  fallen  house,  the  only  sur- 
moment,  they  finish  wi'h  her  arrest  at  La  ,viving  heir  of  his  immediate  branch,  and  ask- 
Vend(;e.  '^hey  are  spun  out  into  three  vo-  ed  if  the  queen  would  be  much  displeased  if 
lumes,  and,  with  their  broad  margins,  large  he  were  to  call  him  to  court.  "  What  is  his 
type,  and  title-pages,  certainly  exhibit  a  tole- '  name  ?"  asked  the  queen.  •*The  Duke  d'Or- 
rable  specimen  of  the  art  of  book-making,  j  leans,"  hesitatingly  replied  the  king.  "  The 
Each  volume  is  divided  in'o  books,  which  Duke  d'Orleans  !"  repeated  the  queen  in  a 
we  woul^d  rather  have  called  chapters,  and  | deep  and  marked  tone:  the  name  of  Phi- 
the  first  gives  us  the  genealogy  of  the  duchess,  *  hppe-Kgalit^  recalled  to  them  the  sufierings 
showing  how  her  son  descends  from  the  |  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  angelic  Elizabeth, 
groat  Henri  Qu  itre  in  fourteen  ditferent  i  and  Louis  XVL,  for  whose  deaths  ho  had 
^\'ays.  In  it  the  character  of  her  grandfa-  j  vo*ed ;  and  his  son  was  not  to  be  received 
ther,  with  all  his  ignorance,  his  honest  avow-  !  without  the  most  painful  teeling.  However, 
al  of  it,  his  weakness,  and  his  bonhommif,\t\\e  royal  family  of  Naples  recollected  that 
are  well  touched  upon.  It  was  in  his  reign  the  venerable  chief  of  their  house  had  receiv- 
that  the  *' Chevalier  Acton"  and  Lady  Ha-  !ed  him,  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  be- 
milton  played  that  part  in  Italy,  which  left  a  ^  tween  the  father  and  the  son,  and  that  the 
great  blot  on  the  fame  of  our  immortal  hero  '  latter  had  signed  the  decljiration  of  the  prm- 
Nelson,  and  for  our  conduct  altogether  in  \  ces  of  the  blood  which  contained  this  remaj-k- 
the  affairs  of  Sic'ly  we  find  ourselves  bearing  I  able  phrase  : — 
the  following  reputation  :  •*  Perfidious  nation. 


equally  dangerous  as  an  ally  and  as  hn  ene- 
cmy,  for  her  promises  are  threats,  her  friend 


•♦Si  I'injuste  emploi  d'une  force  majeure 
parvenait,  ce  qu'Ji  Dieu  ne  plaise,  ^  placer 


ship  a  snare,  and  her  protection  a  yoke."  s^f  *^  f*".^"^  ^^  ^'^9^®  ^°"^  ^"^"^  ^"i  ""^"^ 

We  do  not  think  that  the  Bourbons  have  I  J?»  ^^g'^'"^^' "^"^.^"^^^^^^^^ 

,     .  . ,  ,  ,  -         .    ,  .,,1  hance  que  de  fidtlite  la  voix  de  rhonneur, 

much  right  to  compla.n  of  us,  but  we  will  I  ^^j  nous  present  dVn  apieler  jusqu^d  notre 
not  stop  to  refute  this  opinion,  and  proceed  ;  dernier  soupir  4  Dieu,  aux  Fran^ais,  et  4  no- 
to  the  duchess,  who  was  born  on  the  5th  ofjtre  epec.*" 
November,   1798,  and  in   two  years  com 


menced  her  wandering  Wfr,,  by  passing  and 
repassing  the  sea,  backwards  and  forwards 
to  Sicily,  in  consequence  of  the  foreign  war- 
fkre  and  civil  discord  which  then  shook  Italy 
from  north  to  south.  The  fate  of  her  family 
made  the  most  lively  impression  on  Marie 
Caroline;  who,  although  but  seven  years 
old  when  her  grandmo  her  was  obliged  to 
abandon  Italy,  evinced  a  most  remarkable 
degree  of  grief  and  indignation.  Her  first 
sensations,  says  M.   Nettement,    were  sad 


The  King  of  Naples,  therefore,  wrote  to 
the  prince  that  they  would  receive  him  at 
Palermo,  and  he  took  advantage  of  this  per- 
mission  with  the  more  pleasure,  inasmuch 
as  Charles  IV.  had  not  allowed  him  to  land 
at  Barcelona,  even  to  see  his  mother,  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Orleans,  pleading  the 
reports  which  had  reached  him,  that  the 
duke  wished  lo  place  himself  on  the  French 
throne.  This  accusation  had  deeply  grieved 
the  object  of  it,  and  he  justified  himself  in  the 
following  terms  to  Ferdinand  IV.  :  "  Sire  I 
the  greater  the  faults  of  my  father,  the  more 


and  serious  ;  her  ears  were  early  accustom- 
ed to  the  noise  of  war,  to  the  furious  rincins         ,  i_       j  .  .u  .  ?  j        .    u       u- 
of  the  church  bells,  to  the  firinK  of  cannon,  to  »'"  ^  ^"f  *'' P^°\«  '^"'    '  ^^  T  "•i"'^ 
the  clamors  of  the  populace,  like  the  furious, 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  i 


they  have  done  too  much  evil  in  my 

kshing  of  waves,    'in  the  midst  of  all  this,  i     »  Adhesion  a  la  note  de  Loais  XYIII.,  du  29 
however,   her  education  was  not  neglected;  |  Pevrier,  1803.  ^^  j 
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family."  The  Duke  d'Orleans  soon  ingra- 
tiated  himself  into  all  hearts,  and  more  espe- 
cially  into  that  of  the  excellent  Louise  Am6. 
lie,  the  aunt  of  Marie  Caroline,  and  the  pre- 
sent partner  of  his  throne.  The  marriage 
was  for  some  time  deferred  by  a  visit  which 
the  duke  p^id  to  Spain  and  a  subsequent 
voyage  to  England.  At  length  he  returned 
to  Sicily,  and  became  the  uncle  of  the  future 
Duchess  do  Berri.  His  fruitless  attemprs  to 
gain  a  footing  in  Spain  made  him  turn  his 
thoughts  wholly  to  the  pleasures  of  private 
life,  and,  let  his  conduct  as  a  public  charac- 
ter hare  been  what  it  may,  we  believe  tliat, 
as  a  husband  and  a  fa: her,  there  will  not  be 
found  a  single  stain  upon  his  history. 

On  the  return  of  Louis  XVIIL  to  the 
throne  of  his  forefathers,  the  Duke  d'Orlcans 
presented  himself  at  court  and  was  well  re- 
ceived, obtaining  not  only  permission  to  re- 
side  in  France,  but  restitution  of  his  rich  ap. 
panage  to  himself  and  his  sons.  His  grati- 
tude was  extreme,  and  according  to  M.  Net- 
tement, — 

**  he  expressed  himself  with  a  profusion  of 
words  which  showed  how  entirely  ingratitude 
was  a  stranger  to  the  heart  of  his  serene  high- 
ness. At  the  same  time,  he  was  most  active 
in  furthering  the  negociation  by  which  the 
Bourbons  of  Italy  were  to  bef  restored  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  he,  more  than  any  one, 
appeared  to  be  sensible  to  the  sacred  rights 
of  legitimacy,  and  he  quitted  Palermo.  !eav. 
ing  his  relations  convinced  of  the  fervor  of 
his  attachment  to  those  tutelar  doctrines 
which  euaraittee  the  repose  of  nations,  and 
place  the  crowns  of  monarchn  securely  upon 
their  browB." 

Peace  being  re-established  throughout 
Europe,  and  the  Bourbons  for  a  second  time 
homing  the  reigns  of  government,  Louis 
XVIII.  began  to  seek  for  a  wife  for  his  ne. 
phew,  the  Duke  de  Berri,  and,  after  much 
consideration,  the  Princess  Marie  Caroline, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Naples,  was  chosen,  as  an  alliance  least 
likely  to  give  umbrage  to  any  of  the  great 
powers  who  had  aided  in  the  restoration  of 
the  royal  family  of  France.  We  will  not  en- 
ter  into  the  minutisB  of  the  negociations,  with 
which  M.  Nettement  favors  us,  even  to  tire- 
someness ;  suffice  it,  that  the  duke  was  ac. 
cepted,  the  banns  were  published,  and  the 
household  selected.  The  Prince  of  Palermo 
was  the  proxy  chosen  for  the  duke ;  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  royal  chapel 
at  Naples,  by  the  cardinal  archbishop  of 
Naples,  and  before  all  the  great  people  of 
the  kingdom.  The  same  minute  detail  ac- 
companies the  princess  to  Marseilles,  where 
she  performed  quarantine ;  and  we  must 
give  an  idea  of  the  wearying  ceremonies 


which  attended  a  lively,  open  hearted,  and 
impetuous  princess,  who  probably  found  them 
more  distressing  to  bear  than  her  subsequent 
misfortunes.  The  H6tel  de  Ville  had  been 
by  a  special  act  declared  neutral  ground, 
that  is,  belonging  both  to  the  country  of  the 
princess  and  lo  that  of  the  duke  ;  the  rooms 
to  the  right  were  Nt^apolitan,  and  those  on 
the  left  were  considered  as  French.  The 
princess  entered  the  great  hall,  which  was 
.situated  in  the  middle,  and  furnished  with  a 
Ion  ST  table  covered  with  green  velvet,  fringed 
with  gold,  on  which  were  the  materials  for 
writing.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  Noa- 
politan  ambassador,  and  those  who  had  form- 
ed  her  suite  from  Naples.  Her  French 
household  was  on  the  other  side ;  the  re- 
spective flags  of  each  nation  decorated  each 
portion,  and  the  Sicilian  and  French  guards 
were  in  their  stations.  Official  documents 
were  read  to  infinity,  and  signatures  written; 
the  Sicilian  representatives  delivered  several 
speeches,  and  the  French  returned  them,  all  of 
which,  we  doubt  not,  mortally  annoyed  the 
poor  young  bride.  After  all  this  etiquette 
had  been  fulfilled,  thePrinceSanNicandro  (the  . 
Neapolitan  ambassador)  presented  her  royal 
highness  to  the  Duke  d'Hnvr6,  who  led  her 
to  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  in  three 
steps  she  became  a  Frenchwoman.  A  ge- 
neral  salute  of  cannon  took  pi  ace  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  the  princess  was  then  led  into  the 
French  apartments ;  her  lades  undressed 
her,  and  she  was  then  entirely  re-dressed  in 
the  manufacture  of  France,  and  in  the  clothes 
provided  for  her  in  the  corbel/ le  of  the  Duke 
de  Berri. 

In  the  next,  or  fifth  book,  we  have  the  cor. 
respondence  between  the  duke  and  duchess, 
which  is  so  perfectly  natural  that  we  think  it 
must  be  genuine.  At  length,  the  bride  reach- 
ed Fontainebleau ;  the  cross  of  St.  Herem 
was  in  sight,  and  ceremony  again  awaited . 
her.  All  the  arrangements  for  the  marriage 
had  been  planned  according  to  that  of  Louis 
XV.,  and  among  them  was  a  carpet,  spread 
on  the  grass,  the  half  of  which  only  was  to 
be  traversed  by  the  princess,  while  the  king 
and  royal  family  came  to  meet  her  across 
the  other  half:  but  the  patience  of  the  lively 
duche^  could  not  extend  even  over  the  half 
of  the  carpet,  much  less  to  the  complete  ob- 
servance of  all  the  ceremonies ;  she  remem- 
bered  the  neutrality  of  the  H6lel  de  Ville  at 
Marseilles,  and  could  not  help  asking,  in  an 
onder-tone,  if  the  carpet  were  also  neutral ; 
then  darting  up  to  the  king,  she  threw  her- 
self on  her  knee?  before  him  with  infinite 
grace.  The  king  raised  and  embraced  her, 
welcomed  her  most  atfectionately,  presented 
her  to  her  future  husband,  and  the  royal  cor* 
Uge  proceeded  to  Paris.     The  marriage  was 
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agno  oeiebrited  ta  Ntee-Dame ;  fifieeo or-  tioo,  aad  Then  t.iiiBg  faioi  nooejlo  | 
pbao  giris  received  marraize  poitioiH,  a  num.  ao  aai,  to  carry  p.  in  fotnre ;  boiiuwiii  « 
ber  of  prisooers  were  rL-.eased,  fioes  were  umbreila  vbea  caught  ia  tbe  raio,UM  the 
remhled,  ounces  were  pardooed«  and  the  person  leodicg  it  n^fmsog  tlie  loan  vjkm  ke 
duke  aod  ducbe&s  began  ibeir  short  career  of  accocnpaoied  tbem  hone,  and,  wbea  umd 
bappineas.  '  a:  that  bocne,  tbe  poor  leRow  fingbteaedott 

M.  Nettenieot  here  reviews  tbe  shoaiioo  of  his  senses.  Bat  ooe  of  tbe  droleA  m 
of  France  at  the  period  ^of  this  event,  but*  the  reSusal  of  a  ieDder<.oii!  of  chairs lo  giw 
as  his  observations  are  not  new,  and  ihe  lime  Them  credit  (or  rhe  tne  of  those  on  which tkej 
recent,  wc  shail  not  quo:e  from  tbem,  but  had  been  situng ;  in  vain  did  'Jiey  plead  6it 
pass  on  to  the  priva*^  tile  of  tbe  newly  mar-  riiey  had  Airgoaen  their  pones,  tfaey  wen 
ried  couple.  Tbe  circumstances  of  theu*  ear. '  abused  for  their  thoughtlessoeas,  and  fixted 
ly  lives  bore  a  strong  resemblaix^e  tbe  one  to  to  leave  a  pledge,  whjch,  when  ledeeoied,  il 
the  other,  and  gave  rise  *o  a  great  similari:y ,  most  convulsed  their  ternble  creditor  wc 
of  tasle  and  feeiing.  Both  had  known  mis.  alarm.  Tbe  character  of  the  duke  is 
fortune  and  exile;  bo:h  had  seen  a  ihrone  cheerful  ainl  decided  ;  he  had  a  little  of » 
fall  from  their  family ;  both  had  seen  it  again '  roughness  of  a  soldier  about  him,  bat  be  wi 
nuaed  by,  as  it  were,  a  sudden  mandate  from  wholiy  free  from  art,  and  fiill  of  kindoesb- 
Heaven.  They  had  at  ihe  same  moment  be.  |  Like  o:bera  of  his  family,  be  was  extm^ 
gun  to  enjoy  a  return  of  prosperity  ;  the}-  gantly  fond  of  tbe  chase,  in  the  ponot  of 
had  naturally  the  same  tastes,  for  Italy  was  i  which,  and  from  his  no  pretending  habits,  fie 
the  binb.place  of  tbe  one,  and  the  other  bad  j  met  with  many  interesting  adventures.  Tbe 
been  long  enough  in  iliat  country  to  become :  6rst  duly,  both  of  himself  and  his  wife,! 
inspired  with  Iialiai:  feeHngs. 

••  Monteiffneur,"  says  our  author,  *«  loved 
the  arts  both  as  a  prince  nnd  as  an  artist ;  the 
sojourn  which  he  had  made  in  Italy  bad 
awakened  this  feeling  in  his  heart.  He  bad 
studied  music  and  painting,  especially  tbe 
latter.  More  than  once,  in  the  middle  of  those 
ruins  with  which  Rome  is  filled,  a  young  man 
bad  been  seen,  seated  on  some  fragment  of  a 
column,  drawing  tbe  half  destroyed  triumnbal 
arch  before  him,  or  the  remains  of  a  palace 
which  had  formerly  covered  the  soil  with  its 
vast  proportions ;  this  young  man  was  the  de. 
sccndant  of  Louis  XI  v.,  who,  adding  another 
ruin  to  the  many  around  him,  consoled  him- 
•elf  with  the  arts,  and  presented  to  the  Eter- 
nal City  one  of  the  wrecks  of  tbe  august 
boose  of  France,  which  bad  raised  so  many 
triumnbal  arches  and  possessed  so  many  pa. 
laces.'' 

The  duke  and  his  wife  began  well ;  for, 
the  Chambers  having  voted  them  a  sum  on 
their  marriage,  they  gave  500,000  francs  out 
of  it  to  the  departments  which  had  suffered 
most  from  the  invasion.  They  inhabited  the  i 
palace  called  the  Elys^e,  and  there,  free  from 
tbe  wearying  etiquette  of  the  Tuileries, 
they  led  a  simple  and  domestic  life.  One 
hundred  thousand  crowns  per  annum  did  not 
cover  the  alms  of  the  duchess,  and,  slipping 
out  together  at  the  door  of  tbe  palace  next  to 
the  Qiamps  Elys^es,  on  foot,  and  without 
guards  or  suite,  they  either  visited  those  whom 
3iey  relieved,  or  roamed  about  at  will,  some, 
times  loitering  under  ihe  trees,  and  some, 
times  absolutely  shopping.  Many  were  the 
advent.ircs  which  occurred  in  consequence  of 
these  private  rambles — such  as  canning  the 
burden  of  a  poor  fainting  boy  to  its  desiina. 


ed  to  be  that  of  chaity,  and  the  next  »be  pit. 
tection  and  encouragement  of  the  arts ;  tie 
only  drawback  to  their  happiness  was  the 
want  of  an  beir,  for  almost  all  their  chtldra 
died  a  few  hours  afier  they  were  bom ;  4e 
eldest  daughter  (Mademoiselle)  aini  tbe  pert- 
humous  boy  alone  have  been  preservei— 
Their  good  fellowship  with  the  other  braodio 
of  ibe  royal  family  was  perfect,  and  wbeo  M. 
Nettement  speaks  of  the  Prince  de  Cott)^ 
we  have  the  folk»wing  passage  : — 

"The  Prince  de  Condc  lived  in  the  nwij 
retired  manner,  as  well  as  bis  son  tbe  Iw 
de  BiKjrbon,  and  rarely  appeared  at  court- 
Since  tbe  assassination  of  tbe  Duke  d*l^ 
hien,  a  profound  sadnessseemed  tooverwWffl 
the  chief  of  this  glorious  branch  of  the  royw 
house,  and  the  burden  of  years,  added  to  k)OJ 
grief,  had  caused  a  dejection  from  which  f 
could  be  seldom  roused.    It  seemed  asif  jw 
noble  mind,  without  being  utterly  esxinp''' 
ed,  had  retired  within  itself.    .    .    •    •  •.' 
It  may  be  said,  that,  reading  tbe  fiiturtjjj 
throwing  a  long  look  upon  tbe  past,  tkv" 
of  the  Cotides  wept  over  a  name  which* 
one  was  to  bear  after  him,  and,  placing  l"^ 
self  between  tbe  dungeon  of  Vincennesaw 
the  fatal  alcove  of  St.  Leu,  the  iHustriousoW 
man  was  mourning  over  his  whole  race :  ooc« 
his  solitude  was  disturbed  by  a  person  who* 

{>resence  surprised  him :  tbe  Prince  de  W 
ey  rand  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  PriDC® 
de  Conde :  and  the  current  saying  "J^2^ 
quence  of  this  visit  was,  that  the  croo^-UJ: 
paid  a  visit  to  the  straight  line.  Either frow 
confusion  in  consequence  of  his  gr?^^*?!^? 
from  one  of  those  moments  of  vivacity  wbicB 
now  and  then  re  appeared  in  his  ^f*"!^!! 
mistook,  or  pretended  to  mistake,  w^.'Tf'Jv 
de  Talleyrand  for  bis  uncle,  the  gr^^?Z^ 
ner  of  France,  at  that  moment  archbishop  » 
Rheims,  and  a  venerable  man,  for  whom  u» 
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prince  felt  much  affection.  *  Archbishop,' 
said  he,  *  come  and  see  me  as  oden  as  you 
can ;  1  shall  always  be  happy  to  receive  you ; 
but  I  entreat  of  you,  as  a  favor,  never  bring 
your  nephew,  the  bishop  of  Autun,  with  you.' 
•  Now  that  your  serene  nighness  has  express- 
ed your  sentiments,'  answered  the  bishop, 
with  his  unalterable  sang  froU  •  I  can  pro- 
noise  you  thai  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand  will 
never  present  himself  before  you.' " 

Many^of  the  actions  and  sayings  of  the 
Duke  d'Orleans,  which  Xock  place  at  this 
time,  continued  to  belie  his  later  conduct,  but 
it  seems*  that  Louis  XVIIL,  ahhough  he  re- 
stored  his  lands  to  him,  never  would  legally 
confirm  the  gift,  stoutly  resisting  all  those 
who  strove  to  persuade  him  to  do  so :  among 
these  were  both  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de 
Berri,  whose  intimacy  with  and  affection  for 
the  House  of  Orleans  were  very  great. — 
Once,  however,  it  was  for  a  moment  inter- 
rupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  Marie  Ca- 
roline  into  the  apartment  of  her  aunt,  whom 
she  found  conversing  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  with  Lord  Bentinck,  who,  it  will  be 
recollected,  was  the  active  agent  in  the  ba- 
nishment  of  the  Queen  of  Naples  from  Sicily, 
The  Duchess  de  Berri  immediately  turned 
back,  and  leA  the  Palais  Royal,  and,  when  an 
explanation  was  sought,  she  replied,  <*Be. 
cause  I  could  not  bear  with  temper  to  see 
you  give  so  friendly  a  reception  to  a  man 
whom  I  look  upon  as  the  murderer  of  your 
mother."  This  anecdote  shows  the  lively 
impetuous,  but  artless  duchess  to  great  ad 
vantage ;  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans  was  more  measnred,  and  has  succeed- 
ed better. 

We  now  come  to  the  saddest  portion  of  the 
history  of  which  we  are  presenting  a  sketch, 
but  before  we  commence  upon  it,  we  must 
assure  our  readers  that  the  statements  in  M. 
Nettement's  book  are  perfectly  true.  No- 
thing is  embellished  or  depreciated,  and  the 
very  words  which  were  uttered  are  given 
with  the  most  entire  fidelity.  M.  Nettement 
prefaces  them  with  some  long  and  sensible 
reflections  on  the  ministry  of  M.  Decazes, 
and  we  had  marked  them  as  an  extract  for 
our  readers,  but  they  would  exceed  our  limits, 
and  perhaps  those  whom  they  would  interest 
are  already  in  possession  ot  the  system  pur- 
sued  by  that  young  and  favorite  minister, 
who  unconsciously  gave  a  strength  to  the  re- 
volutionary party,  which  in  the  end  caused 
his  own  downfall,  and  became  fatal  to  that 
branch  of  the  royal  family  to  which  he  owed 
his  elevation. 

For  some  time  the  Duke  de  Berri  had  re- 
ceived anonymous  letters,  which  contained 
the  most  fearful  threats,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
usual  firmness,  they  made  an  impression  on 


him.  The  assaasioatioB  of  Henry  IY«  had 
also  been  preceded  by  the  same  menaces  «nd 
the  same  apprehemsions,  which  seemed  to  be 
a  sort  of  excuse  to  the  Duke  de  Berri  for  the 
indulgence  of  bis  own  forebodings ;  he,  how- 
ever, carefully  concealed  them  all  from  the 
duchess,  and  entered  with  her  into  the  gaie. 
ties  of  the  carnival ;,  among  them  was  a  bril- 
liant opera,  at  which  the  Orleans  family  were 
also  present.  Between  the  acts  the  Duke 
and  Duch,ess  de  Berri  paid  a  visit  to  their  re- 
lations in  their  box,  and,  on  returning  to  their 
own,  the  duchess  found  herself  so  fatigued  in 
consequence  of  a  ball  the  preceding  evening, 
that  she  proposed  going  home.  Her  husband 
led  her  to  her  carriage,  intending  to  return 
and  see  the  last  act  of  the  ballet ;  he  and  the 
Count  de  Mesnard  handed  her  in,  and  then, 
turning  round  and  waving  his  hand,  he  exr 
claimed,  **  Adieu,  Caioline,  we  shall  soon 
meet  again."  At  that  moment  a  m^n  glided 
past  the  centinel,  laid  one  hand  on  the  lef^ 
shoulder  of  the  prince,  and  gave  him  a  vio- 
lent blow  with  the  other  under  his  right  breast. 
The  Duke  dc  Choiseul  thought  he  had  acci- 
dentally  brushed  against  the  prince*  and, 
pushing  him  away,  said,  ^  Take  care  what 
you  are  about ;"  the  wretch  fled,  and  the 
prince,  feeling  his  side,  exclaimed,  '*  I  am  as- 
sassinated !"  All  gathered  closely  round 
him,  asking  questions  with  breathless  anxiety : 
he  then  said,  '*  I  am  a  dead  man — I  feel  the 
dagger."  Pursuit  was  instantly  made  after 
the  assassin,  but  the  poor  duchess,  whose  car- 
riage had  not  ]ef\  the  door,  heard  the  cry, 
and  tried  to  throw  herself  out  of  it ;  Madamie 
de  B^thisy,  who  was  with  her,  tried  to  stop 
her,  and  a  servant  endeavored  to  assist  her, 
but,  springing  over  the  steps,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Let  me ;  I  command  you,  let  me."  She 
then  ran  to  the  duke,  and  received  him  in 
her  arms  at  the  moment  when  he  had  taken 
the  dagger  from  the  wound,  and  had  given  it 
to  M.  Mesnard.  He  was  then  placed  upon 
a  bench,  and  his  dress  opened  ;  the  duchess 
was  on  her  knees  before  him, trying  to  stanch 
the  blood,  and  the  prince  again  said,  "  I  am 
killed — a  priest — come,  my  wife,  let  me  die 
in  your  arms."  The  duke  was  with  difficulty 
led  to  the  saloon  behind  his  box,  where  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul  came  to  announce  that  the 
murderer  was  taken.  "  Is  he  a  foreigner  ?" 
asked  the  prince,  and  when  he  was  answered 
in  the  negative,  he  sorrowfully  said,  "  It  is 
very  hard  to  die  by  the  hand  of  a  French- 
man." The  Duke  and  Duchess  d 'Orleans 
were  present,  and  two  surgeons  began  to  ex- 
ert their  skill,  his  wife  watching  every  turn 
of  his  countenance. 

The  crime  had  been  so  rapidly  perpetra- 
ted, that  the  news  of  it  had  not  yet  reached 
the  audience  or  peHbrmers ;  the  second  act 
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of  the  ballet  was  going  on,  and  from  the  room 
where  the  prince  lay,  the  music  was  heard 
and  the  dancers  might  be  seen. 

"Les  sons  joyeux  de  Torchestre  qui 
s'^teignent,  et  les  r&lements  d'une  a^onie  qui 
commence;  une  f§te  et  un  assassmat;  les 
larmes,  les  cris,  le  deuii,  le  d^sespoir  dans  le 
sejour  des  plaisirs :  les  riantes  images  de  ce 
lieu  profane  apparaissant  comme  une  effroy- 
able  ironie  3l  des  yeux  qui  uUaient  se  fermer 
pour  jamais,  et  une  simple  cloison  s^parant 
les  joies  du  monde  de  toutes  les  horreurs  de 
la  mort ! " 

Fresh  succor  and  additional  grief  seemed 
to  enter  each  time  that  the  door  was  opened  ; 
two  more  surgeons  came,  the  arms  were 
punctured,  and  the  orifice  enlarged,  in  order 
to  give  passage  to  the  blood ;  it  was  then 
that  the  duchess,  in  a  whisper,  asked  Dr. 
Blanch^on,  who  was  a  few  paces  distant 
from  the  prince,  if  the  wound  were  mortal ; 
adding,  "  I  am  very  courageous,  I  can  beat 
all — all  I  ask  is  the  truth."  The  duke  re. 
peatedly  expressed  a  wish  to  see  his  daugh. 
ter,  and  the  Bishop  of  Amycl^e ;  they  were 
sent  for,  as  well  as  Monsieur,  Madame,  and 
the  Duke  d'Angoul^me.  The  princo's  own 
surgeon  came,  and,  applying  his  lips  to  the 
wound,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  blood,  the 
duke  gently  pushed  him  away,  saying, 
"  What  are  you  doing? — perhaps  the  wound 
is  poisoned." 

The  news  soon  spread  through  Paris,  and 
messengers  arrived  from  all  parts  to  inquire 
after  the  duke,  filling  the  Opera  House  and 
its  neighborhood ;  and  all  that  was  great  and 
illustrious  in  France  gathered  round  the  little 
room  in  which  lay  the  dying  prince.  The 
interview  between  the  brothers  was  heart- 
rending;  Monsieur  was  unable  to  utter  a 
word.  The  daughter  of  Liouis  XVL,  the  wo*, 
man  of  many  griefs,  and  much  courage,  who 
had  always  been  found  superior  to  her  mis- 
fortunes, remained  silent  and  immoveable, 
watching  the  opening  of  the  fresh  tomb  over 
which  she  was  destined  to  mourn.  The  prince 
was  removed  into  a  larger  room,  where  a  bed 
was  prepared  for  him,  and  where  he  might 
have  more  air.  At  about  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, M.  Dupuytren  arrived,  and,  finding  that 
the  duke  did  not  answer  his  questions,  re- 
quested the  duchess  to  find  out  the  seat  of 
the  pain.  M.  Dupuytren  then  again  enlarged 
the  wound,  and  during  the  operation  entreat- 
ed Monsieur  to  take  the  duchess  out  of  the 
room ;  but  she  said,  "  Father,  do  not  force 
me  to  disobey  you !  "  and  promising  not  to 
disturb  the  operator,  she  knelt  by  the  side  of 
the  bed,  holding  the  prince's  hand.  When  he 
felt  the  instrument  in  the  wound,  the  duke  re- 
quested  to  be  left  in  quiet,  as  he  must  die ; 


but  when  his  wife  said,  "  Let  them  do  it  for 
my  sake,"  he  submiued  without  a  murmur. 
The  relief  he  experienced  from  this  was 
great,  but  the  extent  of  the  wound  was  ascer- 
tained,  and  the  blade  of  the  dagger,  eight 
inches  long,  had  been  buried  up  to  the  hilt  in 
the  body. 

During  the  few  moments  of  calm  which 
succeeded  this  operation,  the  duke,  passing 
his  hand  through  the  hair  of  the  duchess, 
said,  "  My  poor  wife,  you  are  very  unhap- 
py ;  "  then  seeing  her  despair  increase,  he 
added  in  a  louder  and  firmer  voice,  "  My 
dear  friend,  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  over- 
come with  grief,  take  cure  of  yourself,  for  the 
sake  of  the  child  whom  you  bear  within  you." 
A  general  murmur  was  heard  throughout  the 
saloon,  and  a  ray  of  light  seemed  to  break 
forth  in  this  dark  hour.  The  duke  entreated 
that  the  king  might  be  sent  for,  in  order  to 
obtain  pardon  from  him  for  the  assassin  ;  he 
then  requested  permission  of  tho  duche^  to 
embrace  the  two  children  born  to  him  while 
in  England.  "  Where  are  they?  "  said  the 
duchess,  "  I  will  be  their  mother  ! "  then  lead- 
ing the  two  little  girls  up  to  the  bed,  and  pre- 
senting them  to  mademoiselle,  she  told  them 
to  embrace  their  sister,  and  leaning  over  her 
husband,  added,  "  Charles,  Charles,  I  have 
now  three  children."  It  was  then  that  a 
voice  from  behind  the  bed  uttered  these 
'words,  "Elle  est  sublime!"  It  was  the 
I  Duchess  d'Angouleme  who  had  spoken.  At 
[three  in  the  morning  the  duke  confessed 
aloud,  and  asked  pardon  of  God  and  his 
neighbor  for  his  sins  ;  he  received  extreme 
unction,  and,  these  religious  duties  having  al- 
so  soothed  the  duchess,  she  cried,  **  I  knew 
well  that  this  noble  soul  was  born  for  heaven, 
and  would  soon  return  to  it."  The  anxiety 
of  the  duke  to  see  the  king  was  excessive, 
and  a  last  bulletin  was  conveyed  to  his  ma- 
jesty by  the  Duke  Decazes.  The  thirst  of 
the  duke  was  dreadful ;  he  prayed  for  death, 
and  took  separate  leave  of  all  around  him. 
In  a  short  interval  of  ease  he  exclaimed,  **  I 
hear  the  guard ! "  and  being  disappointed,  he 
entreated  his  father  to  ask  the  life  of  the  mur- 
derer.  At  length  the  king  arrived,  and  the 
duke  immediately  exclaimed,  **  Pardon,  sire, 
for  the  man  who  has  struck  me ;  at  least 
grant  him  his  life."  When  he  was  about  to 
die,  the  duchess  was  dragged  out  of  the 
room  ;  again  she  came  in,  and  was  again 
torn  from  it.  He  exclaimed,  "  Holy  Virgin, 
have  mercy  on  me !  "  then  trying  to  rise,  he 
cried,  "  Oh  my  countr}-,  unhappy  France  ! " 
At  this  moment  his  wife  again  rushed  in  and 
seized  his  hand  as  he  expired  ;  then,  exhaust- 
ed, she  fell  senseless  at  the  feet  of  the  king ; 
advantage  was  taken  of  this,  and  she  was 
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the  king  to  leave  this  dreadful  scene.  ^  I 
have  a  Inst  duty  lo  perform,"  he  answered ; 
then  loaning  on  the  arm  of  M.  Dupuylren,  he 
approached  the  bed,  closed  the  eyes  of  the 
duke,  kissed  his  hand,  and  retired  without  an- 
other  word. 

When  the  final  news  was  announced,  a 
long  deep  groan  resounded  through  the  hall, 
which  was  echoed  by  the  people  without,  and 
the  king  returned  to  his  palace  amid  the  most 
heart-rending  tokens  of  universal  grief.  We 
shall  never  forget  the  consternation  express, 
ed  in  every  countenance  for  days, — the  pre- 
dictions, the  alarm  which  was  manifested; 
no  one  could  tell  that  it  was  a  single  stroke ; 
the  wisest  men  in  France  saw  in  it  a  general 
disaffection  towards  the  Bourbons ;  those 
who  had  delighted  in  the  few  years  of  tran- 
quillity which  had  succeeded  their  restoration, 
dreaded  the  anarchy  and  confusion  which 
this  disaffection  might  produce.  There  was 
scarcely  a  dissenting  voice  to  the  regrets  ex. 
pressed  for  the  duke  as  a  man  ;  uncertainty, 
fear,  and  caution,  mingled  with  the  lamenta- 
tions ;  the  liltle  soirees  of  the  capital  alone 
were  attended,  and  people  only  seemed  to 
meet  there  in  order  to  give  vent  to  their  own 
apprehensions  and  collect  those  of  others. 
As  to  thd  English,  they  saw  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror fast  approaching;  many  fled  from  Paris, 
and  even  from  Prance,  thinking  that  in  the 
next  week  it  might  be  too  late  to  save  their 
heads. 

The  anonymous  letters  previously  received 
by  the  duke  were  the  sole  evidence  that  Lou- 
vel's  crime  arose  fVom  any  general  feeling  of 
discontent ;  the  confusion  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  violence  of  the  opposition  in  the  Cham- 
ber,could  never  have  caused  such  a  proceed- 
ing.  Louvel  constantly  denied  that-  he  had 
any  accomplices,  and  seemed  to  |nink  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  grandeur  in  being  the  sole 
perpetrator  of  an  act,  which  he  declared  to 
proceed  from  his  individual  hatred.  To  a 
friend  of  ours  he  said,  that  this  hatred  had 
been  harbored  for  years,  in  consequence  of 
an  affront  offered  to  him  by  the  Duke  de 
Berri,  (which  was  doubtless  imaginary)  ;  that 
•  he  had  followed  this  prince  from  place  to 
place  with  the  intention  of  murdering  him,  but 
that  his  design  had  been  either  frustrated  by 
some  trifling  occurrence,  or  by  finding  him- 
self unequal  to  the  task.  As  to  the  know- 
ledge of  this  event  before  it  happened,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves,  we  are  scepical; 
such  reports  have  always  been  made,  and 
very  generally  disproved  on  close  investiga- 
tion. "  In  the  midst  of  such  contradictory 
opinions,"  says  M.  Nettement,  "  history  can- 
not lead  us  to  any  certain  conclusion,  but  our 
own  good  sense  will  sufliciently  point  out  to 


us  that  thfs  isolated  crime,  was  owing  to  the 
general  aspect  of  affairs." 

The  despair  of  the  Duchess  de*  Berri  was 
as  energetic  as  the  rest  of  her  character  ;  the 
Elys^e  became  hateful  to  her,  and  she  re. 
moved  to  the  Tuileries,  and  took  up  her 
abode  close  to  her  father-in-law.  However^ 
there  was  a  firmness  and  courago  in  the 
midst  of  her  grief,  for  which  no  one  would 
previously  have  given  her  ^credit ;  she  said 
that  her  sacrifice  was  over,  that  she  had  pro- 
mised to  be  courageous,  and  would  k^ep  her 
word.  She  rarely  left  her  apartments  during 
her  pregnancy,  but,  from  motives  of  policy, 
the  gardens  were  occasionally  closed,  and 
she  showed  herself  at  the  terrace  next  to  the 
river ;  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  be 
seen  in  her  situation,  in  order  that  no  pretext 
might  be  given  to  'the  hints  of  imposture^ 
which  were  even  then  thrown  out  in  the  ca- 
pital. We  are  sorry,  though  not  surprised, 
that  the  populace,  or  perhaps  a  class  above 
them,  could  not  refrain  from  insult  on  these 
occasions,  and  two  attempts  were  made,  by 
sadden  explosions  under  her  windows,  so  to 
alarm  her  as  to  destroy  her  hopep  of  an  heir 
to  the  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  country- people  were  those  of  af- 
fection ;  and,  during  these  long  months  of 
anxiety,  the  women  of  the  town  of  Bordeaux 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  duchess,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  declaration  made  by  the  king, 
that,  if  the  child  were  a  son,  he  should  be 
called  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux.  This  deputa- 
tion thanked  the  king  for  the  honor  intended 
to  their  city  ;  the  lady  president  made  a 
speech  full  of  southern  vivacity  and  energy, 
complimented  the  duchess,  and  presented  her 
wiih  a  richly  decorated  cradle.  The  ladies 
of  the  HaHe  were  admitted,  and  said,  '•  Here 
is  a  pkice  for  our  prince  to  sleep  in  ;  we  wo- 
men  will  wash  his  linen,  and  our  men  will 
watch  over  him  that  the  Jacobins  may  not 
disturb  him  as  he  sleeps."  They  were 
anxious  that  the  prince  should  be  born  in  their 
city,  for  they  were  sure  they  should  have  a 
prince  and  not  a  princess,  and,  while  they 
were  offering  their  present,  the  song  sung  by 
Jeanne  d'Albret  at  the  moment  of  her  deli- 
very came  from  Bearne,  accompanied  by  a 
clove  of  garlick  derived  from  the  san^ie  plant 
which  had  rubbed  the  lips  of  Henry  IV.  Nor 
was  the  bottle  of  Juranqon  wine  foreotien. 
These  are  perhaps  trifling  events,  but  they 
showed  a  feeling  on  which  the  duchess  may 
be  forgiven  for  relying  too  much  in  another 
part  of  her  career. 

At  length  the  moment  arrived,  preceding 
the  general  expectation  by  a  few  days ;  and 
here  v.  e  would  fain  extract  largely  from  our 
author's  pages,  because  i(  has  been  the  fashion 
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iff  E>igkind  u  weH  as  Pitiiice>  to  deny  tbe 
Talidity  of  this  child^s  bhrth,  but  we  fear  that 
the  details  giTen  by  the  author,  which  suffici- 
ently establish  this  point,  might  in  this  coun. 
try  appeeur,  even  in  their  native  kingua|^  as 
somewhat  indelicate.  The  Morning  Chro- 
nicle roundly  asserted  that  the  infant  bearing 
the  title  of  Duke  de  Bordeaux  was  a  substitu- 
tion, and  the  report  was  attributed  to  the 
Duke  d'Orleans.  The  latter  however  defend- 
ed himself  with  so  much  warmth  when  the 
king  taxed  him  with  it,  that  his  majesty's  sus- 
picions were  removed.  The  duke  had  satis- 
fied himself  by  questioning  the  Duke  d'Albu 
fera,  whose  veracity  was  unimpeachable,  and 
who  was  the  chosen  witness  of  the  event. 
The  royal  family  arrived,  the  cannons  were 
fired,  and  great  joy  was  evinced  by  the  sol- 
diery. The  infant  was  shown  at  the  windows 
to  the  populace ;  orders  were  given  for  every 
soldier  who  wished  to  do  so,  to  enter  the  room 
and  see  the  child ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
duchess  had  her  bed  moved  to  the  windows, 
where  she  showed  herself  wirh  her  child  in 
her  arms  to  the  people,  who  rent  the  air  with 
their  acclamations.  Poems,  drawings,  and 
felicitations  arrived  from  all  parts,  and  were 
renewed  at  the  baptism  of  Henri  Dieudonn6, 
and  in  a  few  days  all  the  communes  of  the 
kingdom  purchased  the  noble  castle  of  Cham- 
bord  (a  monument  of  the  time  of  Francis  I.) 
and  presented  it  to  the  royal  infant. 

The  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
birth  and  exile  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  was 
occupied  on  the  part  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri 
in  patronizing  the  arts,  keeping  up  her  exten- 
sive charities,  superintending  the  education 
of  her  children,  or  visiting  Dieppe,  Cham- 
bord,  the  southern  provinces,  and  La  Ven- 
due ;  in  the  latter  she  made  acquaintances 
and  Imbibed  notions  which  wholly  guided  her 
in  her  after-conduct.  She  gradually  resumed 
her  former  habits,  and  became,  as  it  were, 
die  centre  of  gaiety  and  vivacity  in  the  coun. 
When  Charles  X.  ascended  the  throne,  and 
the  Duchess  de  Berri  became  Madame,  she 
mainly  contributed  to  the  gratification  of  the 
two  great  wishes  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  viz. 
the  title  of  Royal  Highness,  and  the  pass- 
ing of  a  law  which  gave  him  a  legal  right  to 
his  appanage.  Ncr  did  she  less  actively 
espouse  his  interest  in  the  succession  to  the 
Cond6  property,  exclaiming  when  it  was  con- 
eluded,  **  Ah  tant  mieux !  ces  d'Orleans  sont 
de  si  'bonnes  gens !"  In  short,  she  never 
sufibred  any  opportunity  to  pass  unheeded  of 
serving  this  family,  or  giving  them  pleasure  ; 
the  Duke  de  Chartres  was  the  principal  per- 
son at  all  her  f^fes,  and  no  sooner  was  any 
displeasure  felt  at  the  Tuileries  when  the 
Duke  d'Orleans  openly  encouraged  or  coun- 


tenanoed  the  libera!  party,  than  she  lastantly 
used  every  endeavor  to  remove  it. 

We  consider  the  description  of  the  /He 
given  at  the  Palais  Royal  to  the  King  of  Na- 
ples as  another  proof  of  the  veracity  of  our 
author,  for  he  even  mentions  the  saying  of 
M.  S ,  who,  knowing  the  times  most  inti- 
mately, and  all  that  was  passing  round  him 
in  and  out  of  the  edifice  in  which  he  then 
wa?,  observed,  "  This  is  really  a  Neapditan 
fite,  for  we  are  dancing  over  a  volcano.** 

The  particulars  of  the  revolution  of  1880 
are  too  recent,  and  too  well  known  for  us  to 
repeat  them  here ;  we  will  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  observing,  that  throughout 
those  memorable  days  the  Duchess  de  Berri 
evinced  so  much  energy  and  courage,  that 
she  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  her  royal  re- 
lations.  It  was  she  who  discovered  the  tri- 
colored  fiag  waving  over  the  Tuileries  ;  it 
was  she  who  urged  the  empbyment  of  those 
measures  which,  if  vigorously  followed  up, 
would  have  saved  the  crown  for  her  son,  and 
which  were  not  only  suggested  by  the  faith- 
ful counselk)rsof  the  king,  but  would  have  been 
immediately  put  in  force  by  them,  and  which 
they  tried  to  wring  from  his  infiituated  majes- 
ty with  tears  and  on  their  knees.  For 
hours  were  the  horses  harnessed  to  the  du- 
chess's carriage,  that  she  might  go  and  show 
herself  and  her  son  to  the  Parisians ;  but 
nothing  could  induce  the  king  to  give  his 
consent  or  his  aid  towards  such  a  proceed- 
ing, and  he,  as  it  were,  sufiered  the  younger 
branch  of  the  royal  house  to  step  upon  his 
throne,  without  a  single  effort  to  prevent  it. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said,  that  Charles 
X.  and  the  elder  branches  had  the  most  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, and,  when  he  was  made  lieutenant-ge- 
neral of  the  kingdom,  they  believed  in  the 
protestations  which  he  sent  to  them  by  M. 
Mortemart,  "  that  he  had  been  forced  into 
that  situation,  and  that  he  would  suffer  him- 
self  to  be  torn  in  pieces  before  the  crown 
should  be  placed  upon  his  head." 

The  royal  exil^  proceeded  to  England, 
receiving  in  most  parts  the  warmest  marks 
of  interest  and  sympathy,  and  in  their  first 
place  of  refuge,  Lul worth,  the  duchess  laid 
the  plans  for  her  future  attempts  to  place  her 
son  upon  his  inherited  throne.  These  pro* 
jects  prevented  her  from  accompanying  the 
family  to  Holyrood,  but  she  went  to  bid  them 
farewell  before  she  began  her  operations* 
It  was  from  Bath  that  she  etaned ;  there  she 
had  waited  for  a  short  time  in  order  to  fortify 
her  constitution  for  all  she  was  about  to  en- 
counter, lodging  in  a  small  house  consisting 
of  six  rooms.  Madame  de  BouilI6  was  her 
sole  companion,  one  female  and  one  male 
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doirestic  formed  her  establishroeDt ;  her  table 
was  rnore  than  frugal,  and  nothing  could 
exc  )ed  the  economy  and  simplicity  of  her 
mode  of  lifd*  She  had  given  up  her  luxuries 
that  she  might  not  give  up  her  charities.  Her 
pensioners  were  still  paid,  and  the  hospital  at 
Ro^ny  knew  no  deficiency.  At  aH  times 
her  superfluity  had  been  bestowed  on  indi- 
gence, and  she  now  took  her  superfluity  from 
her  necessities. 

fielbre  we  follow  the  duchess  through  her 
subsequent  aUempt,  let  us  take  a  short  review 
of  him  who  had  assumed  the  rights  of  her 
son.  His  early  3rears  saw  him  hurled  from 
his  inheritance  by  a  ferocious  mob,  the  fury 
of  whk^h  had  been  excited  and  increased  by 
fab  father,  who  with  a  view  to  his  own  aggran- 
dizement  blindly  led  them  on  to  his  own 
destruction.  His  son  became  a  starving 
exile,  and  was  obliged  to  earn  his  subsistence 
by  his  own  exertions ;  we  then  see  him  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  favorable  moment,  and' 
applying  for  reception  to  those  of  his  family 
^  ho  were  yet  mourning  the  consequences 
of  his  fiuher's  errors.^  They  not  only  gene- 
rously admitted  him  to  their  court,  but  gave 
him  their  daughter  in  marriage.  This  daugh- 
ter has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
women,  and  doubtless  by  her  relationship  and 
character  has  strengthened  his  interest.  At 
the  restoration  he  also  was  restored  to  his 
rich  inheritance  by  the  courtesy  of  the  king, 
and,  when  the  Neapolitan  family  returned  to 
their  rights,  he  enjoyed  the  handsome  dowry 
of  his  wife.  But  this  was  not  enough ;  he 
coveted  his  inheritance  as  a  law,  and,  being 
only  serene  highness  as  the  younger  branch, 
he  longed  for  the  title  of  royalty.  The 
sharp-stghted  Louis  XVIIL  was  inflexible  on 
these  points ;  in  vain  did  the  duke  declare  at 
every  opportunity  how  much  he  felt  aggriev- 
eo,  and  that  every  spark  of  ambition  would 
be  gratified  were  but  these  two  matters  of 
law  and  title  settled  to  his  satisfactkm. 
Louis,  on  one  occasion,  made  the  following 
reply  to  the  Duke  de  Berri,  who  had  formed 
a  little  conspiracy  in  the  family,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  desired  grant :  •*  The  Duke  d'Or- 
leans  is  near  enough  to  the  throne  ;  for  the 
sake  of  my  nephews  I  ought  not  to  bring  him 
still  nearer."  It  was  Charles  X.  who  unre- 
sistingly complied  with  all  tliat  was  asked, 
and  that  too  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
duke  was  increasing  his  fortune  and  influ- 
ence  in  every  way  which  could  be  least 
agreeable  to  the  king.  It  is  now  well  re- 
roembered  by  the  unfortunate  party  how  well 
the  ultra  liberals  were  received  at  Neuilly— 
how  ckMe  the  friendship  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  duke  and  those  men  who  after* 
wnrds  akled  him  in  the  ultimate  object  of  his 
hie;  it  is  well  remembered  that  not  k>ng  be« 
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fore  the  abdicatk>n  of  Charles  X.,  hu  carri- 
age was  suflered  to  pass  in  silence,  while  the 
hedges  of  people  on  each  side  deafened  the 
duko,  and  impeded  his  progress,  by  their 
marks  of  afiection  and  approlMitioo.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  popularity  he  was  called 
upon  to  assume  the  office  of  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  kingdom,  and  Louis  Philippe  was 
not  the  nuin  to  refuse  to  step  over  the  oar- 
row  division  between  that  and  ipyalty.  This 
step  taken,  he  ha^  gradually  shaken  ofi*  those 
who  helped  him  to  this  height,  and  who  would 
have  interfeied  with  his  projects  of  absolut- 
ism, in  which  he  now  out-herods  Herod. 

The  inconceivable  rapidity  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  July  left  an  impression  that  the  royal 
party  still  remained  in  full  strength;  how 
was  it  possible  to  believe  that  a  popular  com- 
nM>iion,  hatched  by  three  days'  sun,  was  firm 
and  lasting  7  that  a  government  of  fifteen 
years  had  not  struck  sufficient  root  into  the 
soil  to  bud  forth  again,  even  when  cut  ofi*  by 
the  hand  of  faction  ?  its  indigenous  rights, 
the  interests  it  had  created,  the  sympathies 
which  it  had  excited,  the  devotion  with  which 
it  had  been  encircled,  would  th^y  not  lead  to 
a  re-action,  and  the  more  especially  when  it 
was  recollected  that  this  government  had 
fallen  while  yet  in  a  conditbn  to  struggle, 
and  had  retired  when  full  of  resources  ?  Ci- 
vil war,  therefore,  appeared  to  be  only  de- 
ferred, and  its  head-quartern  scented  to  be  La 
Vend^.  To  La  Vendue  then  did  the  duchess 
determine  to  go,  taking  with  her  the  wishes 
and  approbation  of  all  the  royal  family. 
Prom  the  king  she  received  the  following 
letter : — 

••M ,  chef  de  I'autoritfc  civile  dan«i  ta 

province  de ,  seooncertera  avec  les  prin<* 

cipaux  chefs  pour  reiser  et  publier  une  pro- 
clamation en  favour  de  Uenri  v.,  dans  laqaelle 
on  annoncera  que  Madame,  Ducbesse  de 
Herri,  sera  regente  du  royaume  pendant  la 
minority  du  roi  son  fils,  et  qu*elle  en  prendra 
le  titre  ^  son  entrte  en  France,  car  telle  est  ^ 
notre  volenti.  Edinbourr,  27  Janvier,  1831. 
Sign6  Chables." 

Thus  Charles,  by  a  new  act,  confirmed  die 
abdication  made  at  Rambouillet,  and  renew- 
ed at  Lulworth;  and,  under  the  title  of  Coun. 
teas  of  Sagana,  the  Duchess  de  .Berri  left 
Bngland  on  the  17th  June,  1881.  She 
crossed  over  to  Holland,  went  up  the  Rhine 
as  far  as  Mayence,  traversed  a  part  of  Ger- 
many, the  Tyrol,  Lombardy,  and  reached 
Sestri,  without  being  recognised.  The 
French  consul  at  Genoa  revealed  to  Charles 
Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  that  she  was  in  his 
dominions,  and  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais 
Royal  complaining^  thereof,  he  was  obliged  to 
request  her  to  retire.  This  was  the  first 
•hock  which  she  received,  but  she.  rendered 
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foil  justice  to  the  feelings  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia,  lyho  was  mortified  at  being  obliged  to 
act  such  a  part,  and  gave  her  woid  to  the 
royalists  who  had  come  to  concert  measures 
with  her  in  Italy,  that  she  would  enter  t^raooe 
at  their  first  summons :  she  coasted  along 
till  she  came  to  Massa,  a  small  city  on  the 
borders  of  the  sea  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  wiio,  as  long  as  she  remained  there, 
treated  her  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  con- 
sideration. She  left  this  abode  for  a  short 
time  to  go  to  Naples,  which  she  had  quitted 
fifteen  years  before  with  the  prospect  of  every 
earthly  felicity.  As  she  returned  throush 
Rome,  the  pope  particularly  recommendea  a 
converted  Jow,  named  iJeutz,  to  her,  as  a 
zealous  and  faithful  servant.  This  man  join- 
ed  the  little  knot  of  royalists  at  Massa  on  his 
way  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  which  coun- 
tries he  had  a  secret  diplomatic  mission.  His 
appearance  excited  a  strong  feeling  against 
htm.  and  our  old  acquaintance  in  Portugal, 
the  Viscount  Santarem,  immediately  formed 
a  correct  judgment  of  him  ;  but  the  venera- 
ble priests  in  whose  company  be  travelled, 
his  great  learning,  and  his  exceeding  en/- 
wa^d  piety,  scarcely  admitted  of  suspicion. 

At  Massa  the  duchess  trained  herself  for 
her  enterprise,  took  long  walks,  passed  whole 
nights  in  writing,  held  councils,  and  entered 
into  all  the  details  of  business.  Her  letters 
from  Prance  at  length  arrived,  and  in  April, 
1882,  she  lofl  Massa,  appointing  the  royalists 
of  the  south  and  west  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness.  She  reckoned  much  on  her  re- 
ception in  Marseilles,  and  there  did  she  land, 
taking  up  her  abode  in  a  small  house  a  league 
distant  from  the  city.  A  want  of  unity  and 
organization  among  her  partisans  caused  the 
totsi  failure  of  this  first  trial,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  her  agony  and  suspense,  the  duchess  re 
ceived  a  note  saying,  **  The  blow  has  heen 
struck  in  vain,  we  must  leave  France." 
"Leave  France!"  exclaimed  the  duchess, 
<*it  is  only  necessary  to  leave  this  place,  that 
our  friends  here  may  not  be  compromised,  or 
ourselves  arrested."  Sho  was  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  this  failure,  and  that  it  in- 
volved all  the  southern  provinces ;  but,  de- 
Glaring  that  war,  not  flight,  was  her  object, 
she  gave  orders  for  departure.  No  carnage, 
no  horse,  was  to  be  had,  and  the  princess 
started  on  foot,  with  her  little  suite  and  a 
guide.  The  guide  k)st  his  way,  led  them 
through  the  most  rugged  paths,  till  at  last  the 
princess,  overcome  with  fatigue,  wrapped 
herself  up  in  a  mantle,  threw  i^rself  on  the 
ground,  and  slept  souridly.  When  she  awoke 
she  was  benumbed  with  cold,  and  so  ill  that 
her  companions  became  alarmed ;  they  how- 
ever discovered  a  hut,  where  they  contrived 
to  light  a  fire,  mad  the  prinoass  again  ky 


down  till  Airther  help  eooM  be  soof^iod 
some  coQveyaace  obtained.  This  wm  tbo 
first  night  of  the  duchess's  caaipai|a,  udto 
those  who  recollect  the  extreme  delicacy  (tf 
her  form  it  will  be  another  proof  of  that  power 
of  mind  which  enabled  her  to  survive  this 
and  many  other  worse  nights^  Duriof  the 
whole  of  her  unfortunate  expedition,  her  pre. 
senr-e  of  mind  never  forwok  her;  when  her 
companions  were  bewildered  or  alarmed,  i 
was  she  who  contrived  the  disguise  or  escape, 
and  she  played  her  part  to  perfectioa;  loow. 
times  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant  bo),  whenibe 
was  called  Petit  Pierre,  sometimes  carried  b 
the  arms  of  the  i^uides,  either  to  avoid  sif 
ping  into  the  bogs  or  rivers,  or  beiog  leci^ 
nis^  by  the  remarkable  smaUness  of  k 
feet ;  sometimes  in  the  clothes  of  a  voak 
girl,  when  she  rubbed  her  legs  with  wA^ 
hide  their  delicate  fairness;  sometimes piij* 
ing  the  part  of  a  relative  in  a  family  to  whb 
she  was  personally  a  stranger—^  was  ei- 
cellent  in  all,  and  appeared  to  be  as  mocbit 
home  as  in  the  midst  of  the  royal  coait 

La  Vendto  had  beheld  the  revolutioo  of 
1830  with  astonishment,  and  the  greeter 
number  of  its  inhabitants  were  hoatiielo  it; 
the  western  provinces  had  kept  upastandinf 
army  ever  since  I7d8,  and  La  Vendue,  w 
tong  the  field  of  batde,  was  always  a  camp. 
At  the  nrM>ment  when  the  monarchy  feUtte 
Vendtens  expected  the  exiles  to  take  refuge 
with  them,  and  were  ready  to  oflfer  them  in 
asylum.  Marie  Caroline  knew  that  tk 
should  have  the  towns  against  her,  but  i^* 
oned  on  the  good-^ill  of  the  couniiy.  fl« 
designs  were,  to  order  a  general  swumpwj 
of  arms  in  this  part  of  France ;  to  make  » 
the  small  detachments,  dispersed  in  vaiioa 
directions,  rise  in  one  day ;  then  to  ^t&^ 
herself  with  an  armed  force  before  the  ^ 
vemment  troops,  which  she  hoped  ^ 
promptly  declare  in  her  favor ;  afterwaiwj' 
march  suddenly  to  the  capital,  flatteriiig*" 
self  that  the  regiments  sent  out  agaio^^ 
would  side  with  her,  so  confidently  dkl^ 
reckon  on  the  affection  of  the  soldiery.  *^ 
was  convinced  that  all  this  would  be  po*-^ 
if  she  acted  skilfully  and  quickly;  shecaic* 
lated  on  a  thousand  unforeseen  <5»'^"'"'^ 
whbh  would  attend  a  first  succesa,  •8°'." 
once  fortune  seemed  to  lean  towards  HejJ' 
the  smallest  degree,  she  felt  sure  that  WP 
would  come  from  all  quarters.  With  Iw" 
men  she  should  have  a  regiment^— ^"**'''' 
giroent,  an  army, — with  an  armyi  f^^ 
In  the  beginning  she  had  but  one  P*^*"^ 
but  that  province  was  firm  and  decided,  eo^' 
getic  and  devoted,  while,  in  her  ^^^''^  q 
camp,  political  indifference  had  loo*^®"  f. 
adherence.  Doubtless,  in  all  this,  she  tow 
tha  jounmof  Napoleoiifmn  BlbttotiK 
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Tutleries  m  a  precedent ;  but  she  was  »ot 
aware  of  the  feeKng  in  the  army  which  he 
alone  could  excite,  and  which  to  this  day 
holds  the  image  of  the  emperor  sacred  in  its 
recollection.  Unfortunately  for  the  princess, 
the  military  chief  on  whom  she  most  relied 
had  not  yet  arrired,  and  no  one  could  tell 
where  he  was ;  but  she  perserered,  for  she 
knew  that  he  wouki  come  when  be  heard  of 
her  arrival ;  and  it  was  the  nature  of  iier  san- 
guine temper,  as  soon  as  she  met  with  an  ob- 
atftcle,  immediately  to  set  to  work  to  find  a 
Dew  route  to  her  purpose. 

The  24th  of  May  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
comrnenoement  ^  operations,  and  a  proda* 
mation  to  that  efiect  was  issued  in  her  name. 
Great  were  her  suflerings  ;  and  her  march, 
in  order  to  assemble  her  troops,  was  more 
hke  that  of  a  fugitive  than  of  a  princess,  in  a 


country  which  she  expected  would  roily  round  claims  to  the  throne. 


preparations,  and  gave  time  to  the  opposite 
party  to  become  the  offensive,  instead  of  the 
defensive.  Ail  attempts  were  henceforth 
abortive^  and  ihe  arrest  of  the  Dukede  Fitz- 
James,  the  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand,  and 
the  Count  Hyde  de  Neuville,  convinced  the 
princess  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  at  that 
time  in  La  Vendue,  and  she  fied  for  refuge 
to  the  house  of  the  ladies  Duguigny  at 
Nantes.  Concealed  in  this  asylum^  and 
lodged  in  a  room  which  communicated  with 
a  secret  closet,  she  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  all  the  royalists  in  and  out  of  the  king- 
dom, for  she  wrote  in  cipher  with  remarka- 
ble facility.  Her  health  suffered  much  in 
consequence  of  this  life  of  seclusion  and  dis- 
appointment, but  she  was  supported  by  the 
iaea  that  she  had  at  least  published  to  the 
world  that  her  son  had   not   given  up  his 


her  and  lend  her  son  to  a  throne.  She  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  most  he. 
roic  acts  of  devotion  were  performed ;  but 
they  were  the  eotbusiasm  aud  acts  of  indivi. 
duals  and  peasantry,  and  there  does  not  seom 
to  have  been  one  preponderating  circum- 
stance in  hOi-  favor.  M.  Berryer,  a  well- 
known  n^alist,  one  of  the  acknowledged 


The  ministry  of  which  M.  Thiers  formed 
a  part  at  length  determined  on  arresting  the 
princess,  and  entered  into  correspondence 
with  the  villain  Deutz,  who  promised  to  be- 
tray her,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money. 
Warned  against  him,  she  long  hesitated  to  re- 
ceive him,  but  at  last  she  consented  to  an  in- 
terview, whbh  was  so  well  managed,  that  be 


chiefs  of  her  party,  was  then  in  La  Vend^ '  could  not  be  certain  thai  she  lived  in  the 


about  to  pkad  a  cause  at  the  assizes  held  at 
Vannes ;  he  profited  by  this  in  order  to  see 
the  duchess,  and  to  persuade  her,  from  the 
conviction  of  himself  and  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  her  party  in  the  capital,  and 
elsewhere,  to  quit  France.  He  was  secretly 
led  in  the  night  to  the  farm-house  where  she 
was  concealed,  and  there  exerted  all  the  elo- 
quence  for  which  he  is  so  pre-eminent ;  but 
it  was  of  no  avail,  her  reply  was,  *•  I  am  come 
here  because  1  wish  my  son  to  owe  every 
thing  to  his  own  country,  and  nothing  to  fo- 
reign interference.  Look,  M.  Berryer,  if  be 
must  purchase  the  throne  of  France  by  the 
cession  of  a  province,  a  town,  a  fortress,  a 
house,  or  a  cottage,  like  that  in  which  I  am, 
I  give  you  my  word,  as  a  regent  and  a  mo 
#ier,  that  he  never  shall  be  a  king."  Prom 
ttiis  we  may  easily  gather  the  nature  of  M 
Berryer's  expostulatbns,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  her  without  having  made  the  slight- 
est impression ;  she  however  promised  to  re- 
flect tiH  the  next  day,  when  she  wrote  to  hiih 
that  her  cause  was  not  without  resource,  that 
retreat  would  be  disgraceful,  and  that  she 
would  run  the  risk  of  taking  up  arms.  But 
the  time  lost  in  efibcting  this  interview  pro- 
duced incalculable  mischief.  Supposing  that 
M.  Berryer  might  prevail,  a  counter-order 
was  given  to  her  partisans,  and  the  moment 
of  action  postponed.  It  had  the  usual  effect, 
it  diminished  the  ardor  of  those  wlio  were 
ready,  prevenled  ethers  Uom  oampletiDg  their 


house  where  he  met  ber :  being  a  little  off 
her  guard,  she  saw  him  a  second  time,  when, 
the  dining-room   door  being  left  open,  he 
counted  the  number  of  covers  jirepared  for 
dinner.     This  convinced  him  that  the  prin- 
cess was  an  inmate  of  the  house,  and  in  the 
evening  the  government   troops  assembled 
round  it.     M.  Guihourg  had  just  time  to  say 
to  the  ducfiess,  <*Savo  yourself!"  when  she 
rushed  up  stairs,  followed  by  him,  M.  Mes- 
nard,  and  Mademoiselle  Stylite  de  Eersabiec ; 
they  hid  themselves  in  the  secret  closet,  and 
the  house  was  searched,  the  owners  of  it  be- 
having with  the  uunost  composure.      The 
masons  sounded  the  Mralls  and  floors,  and  oc- 
casionally with  such  force,  that  the  prisoners 
expected  to  be  killed  by  the  falling  plaster. 
The  greater  part  of  the  night  was  passed  in 
fruitless  searctes,  and  the  prefect  of  Nantes 
gave  the  signal  for  retreat,  leaving  however^ 
u  sufficient  number  of  men  to  occupy  all  the 
apartments.      The   hiding-place  was  oniy 
three  feet  and  a  half  k>ng,  and  eighteen  inches 
wide  at  one  end,  and  from  eight  to  ten  at  the 
other ;  the  men  with  difficulty  stood  upriglit 
in  it,  and  the  cxAd  and   damp   penetrated 
through  the  slates.     The  guards,  in  order  to 
warm  themselves,  lighted  a  fire  in  the  adjoin* 
ing  chimney,   dose  to  where  the  duchess 
stood,  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  ft  com.> 
fort,  but  the  heat  soon  became  intolerable, 
and»as  the  workmen  again  began  theirsearch^ 
tbey  seemed  to  be  tlveataned  with  destrvu>    ^ 
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tion :  nothiDg  however  disturbed  the  cheer- 
fulness  of  the  duchess,  who  could  not  hdp 
laughing  at  the  conversation  of  the  gendarmes. 
Once  the  fire  was  nearly  out,  and  the  closet 
became  cooler ;  M.  Mesnard  too  had  pushed 
some  of  ihe  slates  off  the  roof,  and  the  air, 
and  the  absence  of  the  masons  from  that  part 
of  the  house,  gave  them  fresh  courage.  At 
length  one  of  the  gendarmes  found  some  num. 
bers  of  the  Quotidienne  newspapers,  and 
burned  them  to  renew  the  fire ;  this  caused 
so  strong  a  heat,  that  the  closet  became  in- 
supportable, and  the  tile  near  where  the  du- 
chess stood,  so  b(»t,  that  her  clothes  caught 
fire  twice,  aftd  she  burned  herself  severely  in 
extingubhing  the  flames,  and  death  seemed 
to  be  the  certain  consequence  of  longer  con- 
cealment. The  movements  of  the  prisoners 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  gendarme  who 
was  awake,  but  for  a  few  moments  he  thought 
diey  were  occasioned  by  rats,  and  he  disturb, 
ed  his  comrade  in  order  to  hunt  them  with 
sabres.  At  last  he  asked  who  was  there ; 
on  which  Mile.  Kersabiec  said,  ♦*  We  surren- 
der, we  ai^  going  to  open  the  closet — put  out 
the  fire.  In  an  instant  the  fire  was  scattered 
and  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  captives 
walked  out.  For  sixteen  hours  these  four 
persons  had  been  thus  shut  up,  without  food, 
without  sufficient  air  to  breathe  in,  and  either 
benumbed  with  cold  or  half-roasted  alive. 
The  duchess  asked  for  the  commandant  of 
the  troops,  General  Dermoncourt.  He  came, 
and  to  him  she  gave  herself  up,  requesting 
him  not  to  leave  her,  for  she  justly  feared  in- 
sult from  the  civil  authorities.  She  was  ta- 
ken  to  the  Castle,  and  a^  she  passed  by  the 
opening  into  the  closet  she  said^  **  Ah,  Gene- 
ral, if  you  had  not  made  war  upon  me  in  the 
feshion  of  Saint  Lawrence,  whk^h,  by  the 
way,  is  unworthy  of  military  generosity,  you 
would  not  now  have  me  under  your  arm." 
The  first  phase  of  the  revolution  was  finished. 
**  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Bern  avait  6t^  ar. 
r6t6e,  la  citadelle  d'Anvers  fut  prise.  L'Bu- 
rope  s'^tant  retiree  du  champ  de  bataille,  la 
campagne  de  Belgique  ne  fut  point  la  guerre 
pour  I'Europe,  mais  ce  fut  quelque  chose  de 
pis  encore.  Le  roi  de  Hdlande  re<^ut  la  moins 
dangereuse  bk)s8ure :  il  fut  frapp^  dn  tran. 
chiaint.  les  antres  couronnes,  dn  plat  del'6p4e." 
Marie  Caroline  was  led  a  prisoner  to  the 
Chateau  de  Biaye,  and  the  history  before  us 
comes  to  a  conclusion.  We  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  follow  the  example,  from  our  hearts 
pitying  the  unfbrtunate  princess,  whose  ca- 
reer we  have  followed  up  to  this  moment, 
Und  respecting  the  high  and  courageous  qua- 
lities with  which  she  was  endowed  :  to  ex- 
press more  than  this  would  lead  to  a  declara- 
tion  of  political  opinions,  which  w%  are  not 
oaUed  upon  to  set  £>rth. 


Abt.  il — AitferUhalttmdReiseninMtxieaf 
in  den  Jakren  1825  bis  18d4.  {Rem^ 
dence  and  Travels  in  Mexico.)  By  Jo. 
seph  Burkart,  2  vols.  8vo.  Scottgart^ 
1886. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  gain  or  kMs  re- 
suiting  to  the  Spanish.  American  cokMiies  by 
the  revolution  which  has  separated  them  from 
the  mother-country,  it  is  certain  that,  the  re- 
strictions on  the  iutercoune  with  foreign  na- 
tions being  removed,  it  has  become  more 
than  ever  desirable  to  obtain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  internal  situation,  their  re- 
sources, and  the  prospects  wjiich  they  afford 
to  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise^  alwnys 
eager  to* embark  in  new  ehaonels.  The 
classk^al  work  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
on  Mexkx>  is  not  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  ac- 
tual  state  of  the  country ;  and  there  are,  be- 
sides,  many  portions  of  that  extensive  region 
which  he  did  not  visit.  Hence  various  works 
which  have  been  published  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  Mexk;o  (to  which  country  we  now  con- 
fine ourselves)  have  been  generally  well  re. 
cetved,  though  in  many  instances  extremely 
superficial  and  defective.  The  various  Eng- 
lish  and  German  raining  companies,  esta- 
blished there  with  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment, have  very  great  interests  at  stake,  and 
any  authentic  information  on  tbe*geok>gy  and 
minerak>gy  of  the  country  is  of  the  highest 
im^rtance.  On  this  account,  in  particular, 
M.  Burkart's  work  will  be  found  to  be  of 
peculiar  value,  as  it  furnishes  a  far  more  com. 
plete  view  of  the  geology  of  the  country  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  From  a  preface  writ- 
ten  by  Dr.  Ndggeralh,  Professor  of  Mine, 
ralogy  in  die  University  of  Bonn,  we  learn 
some  particulars  respecting  the  writer  winch 
prove  his  qualification  for  the  task  he  under, 
took. 

Before  M.  Borkart  went  to  America,  he  had 
published  several  able  papers  on  geology  in 
some  scientific  periodicals  in  Gt*jrmany.  Hav- 
ing acquired  solid  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  in  the  universities,  and  by  travels 
in  his  own  country,  he  was  appointed,  in 
1824,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Prusvian  Min- 
ing Ofiice  at  Duren,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
invited  by  the  English  Tlalpujahua  Mining 
Company  to  undertake  the  direction  of  their 
works  in  Mexico.  He  accepted  this  invita. 
tk>n,  and  directed  those  works  for  three  years. 
He  then  made  several  scientific  journeys  in 
the  Mexican  states,  particularly  to  Mexico, 
Real  del  Monte,  Atotonik:o  el  Cbko,  Zima* 
pan,  Guanaxuato,  Zacatecas,  ^.  In  1828 
he  entered,  as  director  of  the  mining  opera, 
ttons  at  Veta  Grande,  into  the  service  of  the 
English  Bolaoos  Mining  Company,  and  had> 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  fi>r  itinsiz  yc 
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neariy  «x  milHtHJs  of  Prrasian  dollars  (about  I  ico,  and  weait  on  board  the  Merico,  which  in 
900,000/.  slerling).  Having  obtaiDed  leave  of 
absence,  he  returned  in  July,  1834,  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  resolved  to  remain.  Amidst 
numerous  other  occupations  and  many  inter. 
ruTitions,  he  composed  this  work  in  1835. 

*The  special  avocations  of  the  author,  and 
hb  long  residence  in  TIalpujahua  and  Zaca- 
tecas,  sufficiently  account  for  his  being  able 
to  devote  so  much  attention  to  this  part  of  his 
work.  It  contains  a  great  treasure  of  ob- 
servations on  mineralogy,  geology  and  min- 
ing,  and  numerous  data  relative  to  metallic 
strata  and  the  volcanoes  of  Mexico,  besides  a 
variety  of  information  coocemidg  the  geo* 
graphy,  history,  antiquities,  &q.  of  the  cocm- 
try.  We  pioceed  to  make  some  extracts 
ohiefly  from  these  last  portion^  as  being 
more  susceptible  of  being  detached,  and  more 
generally  interesting  than  the  mere  scientific 
details. 

M.  Burkart  embarked  at  Portsmouth,  on 
the  llth  of  march,  1825,  on  board  the  So- 
phia  of  Bristol,  freighted  by  the  TIalpujahua 
Mining  Company,  and  on  the  9th  of  May 
arrived  off  the  coast  of  Tampico. 


**  Af\er  the  glorious  and  deli((btful  prospect 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  that  of  the  Mexi- 
can  coast  was  monotonous,  unprombing  and 
desolate.  The  first  land  we  saw  was  a  little 
to  the  south  of  the  river  Tampice.  The  coast 
18  very  low  and  flat ;  we  looked  in  vain  for 
high  mountains  in  the  horizon:  a  sandy 
bcMBtch  and  some  hilly  land  were  all  that  the 
eye  could  discover.  On  the  following  day 
we  were  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tampico,  on 
the  banks  of  which,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea, 
the  town  of  that  name  is  situated.  The  Tam- 
pico, like  the  other  Mexican  rivers,  has  a  bar 
at  the  noouth,  with  only  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
water.  Our  ship  could  not  pass  the  bar,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  be  conveyed  on  shore  with 
our  effects  in  smaller  vessels.  Small  vessels 
pass  the  bar,  and  go  up  to  Tampico ;  but  on 
their  return  they  often  have  to  wuit  for  day^ 
together  for  a  favorable  wind  to  pass  the  bar 
without  danjjer.  Frequent  accidents,however, 
occur,  which  are  very  prejudicial  to  the  trade 
of  Mexico.  I  think  with  sorrow  on  the  bar 
of  Tampico,  for  if  not  upon  it,  yet  in  conse- 
^ueace  of  the  obstacles  it  opposes  to  naviga- 
tion, I  lost  a  highly  esteemed  friend,  M.  W. 
Spa ngen burg  of  Cassel.  He  had  spent  sevo 
ral  years  in  Mexico,  where,  by  his  activity 
and  talents,  he  had  acquired  the  regard  of 
the  Europeims  and  natives,  had  gained  valu- 
able knowledge  in  mining  and  geology,  and 
interesting  communications  were  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him.  In  the  spring  of  1832  he 
embarked  at  Tampico,  to  return  to  Europe  by 
way  of  New  Orleans,  but  was  detained  many 
days  by  unfavorable  winds.  A  smaller  ship, 
called  the  Mexico,  passed  this  vesscil,  intend- 
ing, as  it  drew  little  water,  to  pass  the  bar. 
M.  Spangeoberg,  weary  of  long  waiting,  left 
his  snip  with  an  English  merchant  from  Mex* 


tleed  crossed  the  bar  in  safety,  but  was  never 
more  h^rd  of,  and  probably  perished  in  one 
of  the  storms  from  the  north,  which  are  so 
dangerous  and  fatal  in  those  seas. 

"The  pWce  of  our  destination  was  Tlalpu- 
jahua,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Cordille- 
ras, In  the  state  of  Michoacan,  about  35 
leagues  from  Mexico,  and  120  leagues  from 
Tampico,  so  that  we  had  a  pretty  long  jour- 
ney by  land.  The  ro&d  passes  through  the 
villages  of  Tauloyuca,  Tlacolulo,  Zagualti- 
pan,  Atotonilco  el  Grande,  Real  del  Monte, 
Pachuca,  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  north  of 
Mexico,  TiHa  and  Gilotepec;  besides  these 
places,  there  is  in  general  only  single  houses, 
very  rarely  several  together,  ranchosy  the 
dwellings  of  agricultural  Indians  and  Ore- 
oles.  This  road  is  very  mountainous,  and  not 
passable  by  carriages;  our  whole  company 
was  therefore  obliged  to  obtain  horses  and 
beasts  of  burden  before  we  lefY  Tampico. 
It  was  not  easy  to  procure  horses  and  mules 
for  thirty  persons;  as  we  wanted  at  least 
seventy  or  eighty  mules  for  our  baggage,  the 
greater  part  of  which  we  were  forced  to  leave 
behind  to  be  sent  after  us." 

The  company  being  so  numerous,  very 
great  precautions  were  taken  that  they  might 
not  be  distressed  on  the  road  by  want  of  pro* 
visions  and  of  water,  as  well  for  themselves 
as  their  cattle. 

**  The  difliculty  of  finding  water,  accommo- 
dations, and  provisions,  makes  it  absolutely 
necessary,  in  travelling  in  Mexico,  to  ascer- 
tain, before  you  set  out,  the  nature  of  the  road 
you  are  to  take,  and  the  proper  places  to  stop 
at,  unless  you  will  uselessly  expose  yoursblf 
to  great  privations  and  to  the  loss  of  your  cat- 
tle. There  arc  hardly  any  special  maps 
which  might  afford  the  traveller  some 
preliminary  information.  Besides  the  spe- 
cial  maps  of  M.  von  Humboldt  and  P.  Ta|p- 
dieut  1  know  of  none  like  that  of  the  state  of 
Mexico  by  P.  von  Gerolt  and  C.  de  Berghes, 
and  Mr.  Ward's  map  of  his  route.  This  want 
induced  me  to  collect  all  the  materials  1  waa 
able  for  composing  such  a  map ;  and  I  have 
embodied  them  in  the  map,  Plate  I.  The 
roads,  streams,  single  houses,  farms,  villages, 
and  towns  are  laid  down  as  determined  by  a 
travelling  compass,  corrected  by  many  ob- 
servations of  the  latitude.  1  was  seldom  able 
to  make  any  observations  of  the  longi* 
tude,  which  is  marked  in  the  map  to  Vie 
east  and  west  of  Mexico,  which  city,  accord- 
ing  to  Humboldt,  is  in  longitude  lOP  25'  30"' 
west  of  Paris.  It  extends  from  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  southern  ocean,  and  from  17«> 
40"  to  23"*  50"  north  latitude.  I  have  noted 
many  single  bouses  and  farms  (kaciendas)f 
which,  properly  speaking,  are  too  small,  and 
should  not  be  inserted  in  it ;  but,  as  they  are 
the  only  inhabited  places  which  the  traveller 
meets  with  in  long  tracts,  and  which  mark  his 
route,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  note  thau  to 
omit  them,  especially  as  they  frequently  indi* 
cate  my  own  road.'' 
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M.  Bnrkart't  aeootnt  of  their  mode  of 


travelling  is  lively  and  picturesque,  but  doe^  oounlry  toattend  maas  on  the  holiday.   The 


not  present  any  thing  so  striking  or  novel  as 
to  induce  us  to  copy  it.  We  extract  a  few 
reooarks, 

'^In  Mexico  they  distingubb  these  regions 
according  to  the  temperature,  which  depends 
on  the  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
they  are  tSe  hot  region,  tierra  caHente  the 
temperate,  tierra  templada ;  and  the  cold,  tier- 
ra  fria.  In  the  first  you  tind  in  general  th<.' 
temperature  of  the  torrid  zone,  in  which  all 
the  productions  of  the  southern  countries 
flourish, — sugar,  oiff^  indigo,  cotton,  &c.-^ 
and  the  elevation  of  which  is  but  little  (8  or 
900  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the 
•ecood  region  the  heat  is  not  so  great,  but  se- 
vere  cold  is  unknown.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  agreeable  and  salubrious  climate  that 
you  can  find.  Xalapa,  Tasco,  Chilpanzingo, 
dec.  are  in  the  tierra  templada  ;  their  eleva- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  sea  seems  to  be 
between  4000  :ind  5000  feet.  Thoiie  moun- 
tain  plateaux  which  are  above  this  elevation 
are  in  the  cold  region  ;  but  between  the  tro- 
pics the  temperature  in  these  tracts,  at  an  cle- 
vation  of  7000  feet,  is  still  very  agreeable.  The 
mean  temperature  by  day  is  13  or  14^  of  the 
centigrade  thermometer ;  and  it  is  but  seldom 
that,  a  little  before  sunrise,  the  nnercury  falls 
below  zero.  Bven  in  more  elevated  moun- 
tain tracts.  Real  de  Monte,  Zacatecas,  &c.  the 
climate  is  much  milder  than  in  the  north  of 
Germany ;  the  weather,  however,  is  variable 
and  damp,  and  the  thermometer  in  winter  of- 
ten below  zero,  but  in  general  several  degree  s 
above  it.  With  respect  to  the  temperature, 
1  will  only  add,  that  people  travelling  to  the 
interior  of  Mexico  must  not  be  mided  by  the 
notion  that  the  lightest  clothing  is  too  heavy 
and  warm,  in  the  torrid  zone,  to  leave  all 
woollen  clothing  behind;  it  will  often  be 
found  very  comfortable. 

•*  Guautla,  in  the  tierra  templada^  is  a  pretty 
large  village,  almost  entirely  inhabited  by 
Indians.  As  in  most  Indian  villagee,  there  is 
a  separate  house  of  two  rooms,  called  the 
OMtf  teak  destined  for  the  reception  of  travel- 
lers, which  was  immediately  given  up  to  us 
on  application  to  the  Alcalde.  We  found  no- 
thing but  the  bare  walls ;  however,  as  we  in- 
tended to  rest  here  the  following  day,  which 
was  Whitsunday,  we  thought  it  worth  while 
to  employ  the  Indians,  who  were  ready  to 
give  their  services  for  a  trifling  remuneration, 
to  look  for  a  table  and  a  couple  of  benches, 
which,  aAer  a  long  search  in  the  village,  they 
at  length  found,  so  that  we  \were  able  for 
once  to  eat  our  dinner  in  a  convenient  posi- 
tion. 

••The  country  about  Guautla  is  beautiful 
and  picturesque ;  cultivated  fields  alternate 
with  fine  woods  and  some  delightful  pastures; 
excellent  fruit  is  raised  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  lye  saw  it  in  rreat  abundance  in  the  mar- 
ket on  Sunday :  There  tasted  better  pine  ap- 
pies  than  I  ever  met  with  liefore  or  after- 
wards, and  paid  half  a  real  apiece  for  them. 

*•  The  market  was  crowded  with  Indians, 


who  were  eome  firooi  all  the  aomundiog 


complexion  of  the  Indians  in  Mexico  is  red- 
dish brown,  more  rarelj  blackish  brown.— 
Tliey  are  not  tall,  generally  of  the  middle 
size,  have  projecting  cheek-bones,  the  eyes 
set  rather  obliquely,  the  inner  comer  a  little 
turned  upwards,  broad  but  not  swollen  lipa, 
serious  and  rather  gloomy  countenaooei^ 
Their  hair  it  always  blaok,  smooth  and  Unk; 
they  have  but  little  beard.  I  often  observed 
that  in  walking  they  keep  the  feet  parallel, 
and  sometimes  even  tarn  in  the  toes,  which 
gives  them  a  tendency  to  be  Ivnock-kneed." 

Leaving  Criiautla  on  Whksonday,  the  tra. 
vellers  took  the  road  through  the  mountain 
defile  of  TJacolula. 

••  lliis  defile  {ettHada)  extends  seven  leagues 
beyond  the  Indian  village  of  that  name.— 
Lemons  and  many  beauttful  kinds  of  cactus 
grow  here.    The  inhabitants  weave  a  great 

3uantity  of  the  coarse  cottons  which  the  In- 
ians  use  fo;  clothing.  The  pastor  of  the 
place,  of  the  same  dark  color  as  his  parish. 
loners,  received  several  of  us  very  hospitably 
in  hisparsonage-house;  the  majoriy,  bow- 
ever,  were  obliged  to  seek  accomroodalioo  m 
the  casa  real. 

••Thiscafiada  affbrds  the  geologist  an  ad- 
mirable opportunity  of  observing  elevations 
and  depressions.  Limestone  in  strata  of  from 
6"  to  5^  thick,  alternating  with  a  few  not  veiy 
thick  strata  of  flint  slate,  extends  through  the 
whole  of  the  above  tract  of  nearly  seven 
leagues  to  the  Indian  village  of  Chapulajr- 
This  limestone  is  almost  always  compact, flat, 
conchoidal,  seldom  splintery  in  the  ^^^^^ 
passing  from  grey  colors  to  black,  which  «- 
ten  beautifully  mark  it,  in  ribbon-like  stripa 
air  inch  broad.  It  is  often  crossed  by  frag- 
ments of  white  calcareous  spar. 

•*Afull  league  above  Chapula,  we  left  tne 
caBada  of  Tlacolulu,and  a^jcendedthe  Cerro 
de  Pinolco,  which  took  us  almost  two  hour* 
though  the  distance  is  not  great.  The  rooua- 
tain  IS  very  steep ;  the  road,  however,  is  wen 
kept,  and  affbrds  from  many  points  a  flw 
prospect  of  the  Tierra  Caiienle,  which  ^ 
came  the  more  eixtensive  in  proponiontf  ^ 
ascended.  The  Cerro  de  Pinolco  is  thehjp 
est  that  we  had  yet  ascei^ed,  and  is  over- 
grown with  fine  oaks  and  pines. 

••Prom  Pinolco  to  Zagualtipan  the  r^^^ 
iher  descends;  the  distance  is  only  thrw 
leagues,  the  country  fertile,  and  better  cui^ 
vated  than  we  have  yet  seen.  2aguaItiP^ 
is  a  considerable  place ;  most  of  ^^%y^^i 
ings  are  spacious,  and  of  stone.  ^^"^ 
with  a  very  hospitable  reception  in  the  hpu» 
of  a  native  merchant,  with  whom  our  prtopj' 
pal  had  been  formerly  acquainted.  n^J"^ 
vited  the  whole  party  to  Ms  houseand  htf  w^ 
ble,  and  here  I  saw,  for  the  first  time, that  wc 
richer  class  in  Mexico  is  not  destitute  ot  a" 
the  conveniences  of  life ;  as  was  the  case  wi 
the  lower  class,  the  poir  Indians,  who  stiw^ 
bjr  agriculture,  with  whom  alone  we  bad  oew 
hitherto  acquainted."  j 
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The  road  from  Zagualtipan,  by  way  of  San 
Bernardo,  to  the  hacienda  ^the  Rio  Grande, 
was  through  a  barren,  desolate  country, 
where  there  was  scarcely  a  plant  to  be  seen. 
After  a  day's  journev  through  this  barren 
tract,  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  appeared 
like  a  targe  garden,  enclosed  by  picturesque 
eminences.  The  whole  valley  is  only  half  a 
league  broad,  but  entirely  cuhivated ;  the 
corn  fields  are  divided  by  stone  fences,  gene- 
rally  interseciting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  well  watered  by  ditches  from  the  river. 
At  Atotonilco  el  Grande,  situated  on  the  pla- 
teau which  is  divided  to  the  south  and  west 
by  the  mountains  of  Real  del  Monte  from  the 
plateau  of  Mexico,  our  travellers  put  up  at 
the  inn  (nunon),  where  they  learnt  what  con- 
veniences a  traveller  may  look  for  in  the  inns 
of  that  countiy.  They  are  generally  only 
one  story  high,  consisting  of  a  large  space  m 
the  centre,  with  rooms  for  the  guests  round 
it.  These  roomsf  very  seldom  have  any  win- 
dows, receiving  light  through  the  door  only. 
In  many  of  them  the  traveller  finds  nothing 
but  the  bare  walls ;  in  the  better  ones  are  a 
table,  a  bench,  and  an  elevation  of  brickwork 
for  the  bed,  which  the  traveller  must  bring 
with  him.  As  there  are  seldom  any  provi- 
sions  in  the  house  ready  dre8ied,poultry,egg8, 
and  black  beans  {fnjoks),  which  are  oilen 
very  palatable,  are  generally  called  for,  as 
they  do  not  take  much  time  in  cooking. 

At  Atotonilco  el  Grande,  the  second  divi. 
sion  of  their  company  joined  them,  and  they 
proceeded  together  on  the  following  day,  by 
way  of  Omitlan  and  Real  del  Monte,  to  Pa- 
chuca :  with  the  two  latter  plaees  we  are  aU 
ready  acquainted,  from  the  work  of  M.  von 
Humboldt.  From  Pachuca,  M.  Burkartand 
part  of  the  company  went  to  the  estate  of  San 
Xavier,  belonging  to  the  Count  de  Regia, 
where  they  were  very  hospitably  received. 
The  majority  of  the  company  took  the  short. 
er  road,  through  Tula  to  TIalpujahua.  M. 
Burkart,  on  the  way  to  Mexico,  saw  several 
of  those  estates,  on  which  are  large  planta. 
tions  of  the  American  aloe.  The  juice  of 
this  plant,  called  pulqua,  is  the  favorite  beve- 
rage of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  sale  of  itoHen 
produces  to  the  owner  of  such  an  estate  a  re- 
venue  of  Rve  or  six  thousand  piastres.,  The 
village  of  Santa  Maria  de  Ozumbilla,  seven 
leagues  further,  is  remarkable  for  the  fences 
of  its  gardens  and  the  roads  passing  between 
them*  They  are  formed  by  the  cactus  cy 
lindrtcus,  which,  planted  close  together,  and 
growing  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet, 
forms  a  hedge,  the  long  thorns  of  which  de- 
ter all  animals  from  attempting  to  break 
through.  The  huts  of  the  poor  Indians  are 
bid  behind  these  fences,  and  only  here  and 


there  a  more  considerable  hoilse  meets  the 
%ye. 

M.  Burkart  remained  only  two  days  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  of  course  coukl  have  no* 
thing  new  to  communicate.  On  the  8th  of 
June  be  and  the  rest  of  his  fellow-travellers, 
whom  he  joined,  again  on  the  road,  reac^ied 
TIalpujahua,  the  place  of  their  destination, 
where  the  wlu>le  wore  soon  comfortably  ac* 
commddated ;  and  on  the  following  day^  d|* 
vine  service  was  performed  with  great  so- 
lemoity,  to  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  their 
safe  arrival,  and  to  impbre  its  blessing  on  the 
enterprize  which  they  were  about  to  com- 
mence. 

The  author  now  gives  a  very  detailed  geo* 
logical  description  of  the  mining  district  of 
TIalpujahua,  at  the  end  of  which  he  states  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Company  in  the  year  1628,  the  undertake 
ing  having  proved  a  connipkite  failure. 

Speakinff  of  El  Chico,  Heal  del  Monte,  and 
Pachuca,  M.  Burkart  says  that  those  three 
places  were  formerly  very  flourishing,  when 
the  mines  in  their  vicinity  were  fully  worked, 
but  they  have  fallen  into  decay  during  the 
war  for  the  independence  of  Mexico.  Seve- 
ral foreign  mining  companies  have  since  re. 
sumed  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  these 
towns  have  in  some  degree  recovered,  but 
not  fully  attained  their  former  prosperity. 
Real  del  Monte,  in  particular,  has  derived  ' 
great  advantage  from  the  works  earned  on» 
since  1824,  by  the  English  Mim'ng  Company, 
which  has  executed  many  great  and  import- 
ant works,  and  expendc^d  large  sums,  but 
hitherto  without  having  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  any  knportant  result.  M.  Burkart 
details  at  considerable  length  the  proceiedings 
and  the  disappointments  of  the  Real  dej 
Monte  Company.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1832,  the  sum  paid  by  the  Conripany  amount- 
ed  to  £879,286,  and  the  value  of  the  silver 
and  gold  obtained  to  about  X184,000.  But 
he  is  of  opinion  that  the  Company  need  not 
despair,  for,  after  many  years'  dear-bought 
experience,  ft  seems  now  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of 
entering  on  a  course  of  profitable  operationi 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  repay  the  ex* 
penses  already  incurred,  and  reward  the  pre- 
sent shareholders  for  their  perseverence. 

In  his  description  of  TIalpujahua  and  its 
inhabitants,  M.  Burkart  gives  various  parti* 
culars  of  the  present  state  of  Mexico,  and  the 
increasing  influence  of  European  mantiers. 
TIalpujahua,  though  inconvenieolly  situated 
on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  eminence,  is  bow- 
ever  pretty  regularly  built.  It  has  tolerably 
broad  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles, and  three  public  squares.  Among  the 
private  houses  there  are  several  very  respec- 
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table  baildings,  but  maoy  of  them  id  a  dila- 


pidated state,  the  town  having  suffered  duiin/  of  foreign  powers  of  a  different  religion  are 
the  rerolution.     The  neighborhood  is  very 
well  peopled,  there  being  a  great  number  of 


villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  formerly 
derived  a  good  livelihood  from  the  mines,  but 
are  now  obliged  to  gain  a  subsistence  by 
agriculture.  The  cnmate  on  the  whole  is 
mild,  though  less  so  than  that  of  the  capital : 
it  seems,  however,  to  be  very  healthy,  for, 
though  a  great  number  of  Europeans  live  in 
that  town,  not  a  single  death  took  place  among 
them  during  the  three  years  that  M.  Burkart 
passed  there. 

Having  described  the  internal  arrangement 
of  the  houses  of  the  better  class  of  Mexicans 
as  they  existed  in  1825,  except  in  the  capital, 
M.  Burkart  observes  that  the  many  foreign, 
ers  who  have  since  visited  the  country  have 
made  the  inhabitants  acquainted  with  the 
conveniences  ^and  luxuries  of  Europe,  which, 
DOW  that  trade  is  free,  they  can  obtain  on 
much  lower  terms  than  under  the  Spanish 
monopoly. 

Some  European  mechanics  went  to  Mexi- 
co and  made  ample  profits  by  manufacturing 
household  furniture  and  other  articles  at  such 
reasonable  prices,  that  the  modem  furniture 
was  as  cheap  as  that  which  was  old-fashioned, 
and  the  Mexicans,  who  are  fond  of  external 
•how,  were  eager  to  exchange  the  old  for 
the  new.  Hence  a  traveller  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if,  even  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
he  does  not  find  the  old  household  arrange- 
ments in  their  originality.  When  M.  Burk- 
art  vbiled  Mexico  for  the  first  time  in  1625, 
he  found  many  things  in  manners,  customs, 
and  fashions,  strikingly  different  from  those 
of  Eunipe.  During  his  residence  at  Tlal- 
pujahua  he  went  every  year  to  the  capital, 
and  at  every  visit  found  the  influence  of 
foreigners  on  the  dress,  the  mode  of  liv- 
ing,  and  the  state  of  society,  to  be  pro* 
gressively  increasing,  so  that  on  his  last 
visit,  in  1828,  he  could  scarcely  per- 
suade himself  that  he  was  in  the  same  city. 
One  of  the  nnost  inveterate  of  their  customs 
is  that  of  smoking  cigars,  to  which  both 
sexes  pertinaciously  adhere.  Yet  foreigners 
have  succeeded  in  first  persuading  the  ladies 
in  Mexico  that  smoking  does  not  become 
them.  Hence  young  ladies  are  more  rarely 
seen  smoking  in  places  of  public  resort ,  in 
the  theatre,  and  at  balls  in  the  capita!,  this 
practice  is  no  longer  seen,  and  the  separate 
smoking  room  for  the  ladies  at  the  latter  has 
therefore  become  superfluous. 

Religious  intolerance  is  a  feature  of  the 
Mexicans,  which  it  will  probably  be  more  dif- 
ficult .  to  remove  than  to  cure  the  habit  of 
smoking. 

**The  Roman  Catholic  Church  alone  is  to- 


lerated in  Mexico,'  and  even  the  ambassadors 


not  allowed  the  public  celebration  of  divine 
worship.  Though  the  aulhcirity  of  the  clergy 
has  considerably  declined,  it  is  still,  very 
great,  and  the  Mexicaiy  are  firmly  aitacned 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
But  the  revenues  of  the  churches  and  con- 
vents are  very  much  diminished  since  the 
Revolution,  as  the  voluntary  contributions 
have  fallen  off;  so  that  it  is  hardly  advisable 
to  uike  the  vows,  which  indeed  is  now  seldom 
done.  In  1827  there  were  in  Mexico  25  Do- 
minican, 68  Franciscan,  22  Augustine,  and  16 
Carmelite  convents,  and  19  ofoiher  orders,  in 
all  150,  in  which  there  were  1918  monks,  be- 
sides six  coiegiaa  de  fropagondajlde,  which 
contained  307  inmates.  In  1802  there  were 
still  about  5000  monks  in  Mexico. 

'*Most  of  the  parish  priests  are  natives. 
Formerly  the  superior  clergy  were  all  Spani- 
ards. The  parochial  cler^  have  no  fixed 
salaries,  but  derive  their  mcomes  entirely 
from  fees  for  mosses,  christenings,  marriages, 
funerals,  &c.,  which  are  proportionably  high, 
and  the  income  of  a  priest  of  a  numerous 
congregation  is  therefore  considerable;  but 
those  of  poorer  parishes  have  a  very  scanty 
income.  The  priest  of  Tlalpujohua  is  said  to 
have  had  an  incoroe4000  piastres  a-year  while 
the  Mining  Company  was  there ;  he  however 
derived  a  large  revenue  from  the  custom  of 
blessing  all  buildings,  machines,  adits,  Sic. 
before  they  were  used ;  this  benediction  or 
consecration  was  usually  accompanied  with 
great  festivities.  Besides  this,  in  many  districts 
a  priest  is  present  at  the  hiriiijB^  of  the  miners, 
from  each  of  whom  he  receives  half  a  real 
(the  sixteenth  part  of  a  piastre)  per  week ; 
for  which,  on  the  death  of  the  miner,  a  mass 
must  be  read  gratis  for  the  deceased.  He  is 
besides  obliged  to  pay  for  his  baptism,  mar- 
riage, and  burial.  These  fees  are  high,  but 
do  not  bear  so  hard  on  the  miner  as  on  the 
Indian  employed  in  agriculture,  who  in  the 
cheap  districts  earns  only  two  reals,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  piastre,  a-day,  and  pays  from  20  to 
25  piastres  for  his  marriage,  and  from  8  to  12 
piastres  for  the  burial  of  a  child." 

These  fees  are  certainly  enormously  high  ;. 
for,  reckoning  the  piastre  at  4s.  8d.,  these 
Indians  will  earn  7s.  a  week.  In  some 
parts  of  Great  Britain  the  agricultural  labor- 
ers do  not  earn  much'  more ;  but  we  can 
guess  what  would  be  the  consequence,  if  they 
were  called  upon  to  pay  a  fee  of  four  guineas 
and  a' half  for  marriage,  and  from  £l  16s. 
to  £2  14s.  for  the  funeral  of  a  child. 

**  Though  man  jr  Mexicans  are  not  very  zea- 
lous in  the  exercise  of  their  religkms  duties, 
often  neglect  for  a  long  time  together  to  at- 
tend  divine  worship,  and  speak  with  great 
freedom  of  their  cierey,  they  are  just  as  in- 
tolerant to  persons  of  a  different  religion. 
At  the  beginning  of  my  residence  in  Mexico^ 
it  was  necessary  for  every  foreigner  to  be 
very  cautious  in  s| tasking  of  religion,  and  to 
take  care  not  to  «^g^^  ^.59t^||««t 
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ohurch.  In  general  all. foreigners  are  sup- 
DQsed  not  to  be  Catholics.  Tho  word  Jew, 
Heretic,  Englishman,  and  Foreigner,  were 
at  that  time  employed  by  the  c^iinmon  people 
98  synonymous  terms  of  abuse;  and  while 
we  were  at  Tlalpujahua,  the  forei^ers  were 
several  times  attacked  by  monks  m  the  pul- 
pt,  'though  most  of  them  were  Catholics  and 
regularly  attended  church.  The  clergy  felt 
already  at  that  time  that  the  *  visits  of  nu- 
merous for^gners  weakened  their  power, 
which. rested  on  the  blind, attachment  of  the 
people,  and  they  endeavored  to  preserve  it 
as  long  as  possible,  by  cherishing  the  hatred 
of  foreigners,  with  which  the  Spaniards  had 
inspired  the  Mexicans." 

In  March,  1828,  our  author  undertook  a 
journey  to  the  Neyado  de  Toluca,  in  com- 
pany  with  Mr.  Skin,  and  M.  C.  de  Berghes, 
of  the  German-American  mining  company, 
and  other  friends.  The  distance  from  Tlalpu. 
jahua  to  Iztlahuaca,  which  was  the  place  of 
their  destination,  being  fiAeen  leagues,  they 
sent  horses  the  day  before  to  Tepetitlan(about 
half-way),  that  they  might  be  able  to  change 
there.  For  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from 
this  place,  the  road  lay  through  a  fine  forest 
of  Weymoulh  pines,  rarely  mterrupted  by 
oaks,  of  which  M.  Burkart  observed  five  dif- 
ferent kinds.  The  forest  between  Tlalpu. 
jahua  and  Tepetillan  was  one  of  the  finest  he 
had  ever  seen,  but  he  was  most  surprised  at 
the  wasteful  manner  in  which  the  timber  is 
cut,  hundreds  of  stems  of  the  finest  trees 
lying  on  the  ground  to  rot.  The  country  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  wants  only  population 
to  rival  the  most  productive  parts  of  Europe. 
There  are  fine  fields  of  maize  and  barley* 
The  environs  of  Toluca  and  La  Huerta  are 
extremely  attractive.  The  neifirhborhood  of 
the  highonountain,  the  great  contrast  between 
the  natural  productions  of  the  torrid  zone,  and 
the  summit  of  the  Nevado^  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  the  villages  and  h&ciendas  with 
cultivated  districts  around,  give  it  a  luxuriance 
of  natural  beauty,  and  an  appearance  of  in- 
dustry, which  are  wanting  in  many  of  the 
finer  parts  of  the  Mexican  isthmus. 

•*  We  left  Toloca  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  25th  of  March,  intending  to  ascend  the 
Nevado  (or  snowy  mountain)  the  same  day, 
and,  after  a  short  ride  through  a  rich,  well 
cultivated  country,  arrived  at  the  Hacienda 
la  Huerta.  Here  I  was  advised  not  to  make 
the  attempt  that  day,  as  only  a  short  stay  on 
the  Nevtfdo  was  possible,  and  the  ascent  and 
descent  required  a  whole  day ;  I  therefore  re- 
solved  to  employ  the  rest  of  the  day  in  ex- 
amining the  formations  spread  round  the  foot, 
and  accurately  to  observe  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  at  La  Huerta,  and 
to  repeat  it  on  the  two  following  days.  By 
this  I  obtained  a  mean  of  21,637  mches  Eng- 
lish, the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  being 
18.8s  and  that  of  the  mercuiy  14°  of  the  cen- 
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I  tiffrade^  thermometer,  by  which  the  elevation 
I  of  the  Haciei^da  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
appears  to  be  8903  Eheinland  feet.  At  this 
elevation,  barley  and  mnize  thrive  here  very 
well,  and  the  Capulina  cherry  was  in  Hill 
blossom.  ♦  *  ♦  *  The  country  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  La  Huerta  is  extremely  picturesque  ; 
it  lies  in  a  well  cultivated  plam,  in  which 
there  are  many  small  forms  and  villages.  In 
the  back-ground  are  finely  wooded  mountains 
extending  to  the  snowy  regions ;  "but  the 
countryman  in  Mexico  lives  in  a  miserable 
manner,  even  in  the  most  fertile  parts,  and  the 
traveller  must  be  very  moderate  in  his  de- 
mands for  convenience  and  provisions.  La 
Huerta  had  been  represented  to  me  as  a  great 
estate,  so  that  I  neglected  the  usual  precaution 
of  bringing  bread  and  rice  with  me,  specially 
as  I  had  no  objection  at  times  to  a' genuine 
Mexican  repast,  which  I  concluded  I  should 
certainly  find  at  La  Huerta." 

The  author,  however,  found  nothing,  and 
was  obliged  to  send  a  servant  two  leagues  to 
purchase  provisions. 

«*  The  Nevado,  or  volcano,  of  Toluca,  lies, 
according  to  Humboldt,  in  19°  11'  88"  north 
latitude,  and  101°  46*  88"  longitude  west  of 
Paris,  and  27  leagues  south-east  of  Tlalpa- 
jahua.  I  found  its  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  to  be  15,268  English  feet. 

"Many  travellers  who  intend  to  ascend  the 
Neyado,  take  a  guide  at  Toluca ;  these,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  well  acauainted  with  the  way 
as  the  Indians  about  La  Huerta,  and  it  us 
therefore  better  to  take  a  guide  from  this  last^ 
place. 

**  On  the  following  morning,  accompanied 
by  a  guide  on  horseback,  and  another  on 
foot,  we  set  out  at  four  o'clock,  to  ascend  the 
Nevado.  At  first,  the  ascent  was  gentle 
towards  the  south,  over  cultivated  land,  but 
the  cultivation  ceased  half  a  league  from  La 
Huerta.  A  fine  wood  of  firs  covered  the  ac- 
clivity, on  which  we  continued  gently  to  as- 
cend. We  soon  came  to  one  of  the  many  val- 
lejTs,  which  extend  north  and  east  flrom  the 
higher  mountain,  like  radii  from  a  centre. 
The  cold  was  the  more  unpleasant  till  a  short 
time  after  sun-rise,  as  we  had,  on  the  prece- 
ding day,  very  sensibly  felt  the  heat  on  the 
plateau  of  Lerma.  About  a  league  and  a  hak* 
from  La  Huerta,  on  the  way  to  the  Rancho 
la  Ordena,  I  first  saw  trachyte-porphyry,  of  a 
erey  color.  About  eight  oxlock  we  reached 
ttie  Rancho  la  OrdeBa,  a  small  hut  belongjing 
to  a  herdsman,  11,582  feet  (Rheinland)  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  three  leagues  south  of  La 
Huerta,  the  last  human  habitation  that  you 
meet  with  on  the  way  to  the  Nevado,  in  a  re- 
gion which  in  45°  of  latitude  is  far  above  the 
fine  of  eternal  snow.  The  barometer  was 
here  at  eight  a.  m.  at  19,784  English  inches, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  being  8.88,  and 
that  of  the  mercury  9.44  degrees  of  the  cen- 
tigrade thermometer.  Half  a  league  before 
we  reached  the  Rancho,  the  way  "became 
much  more  steep  than  at  the  beginning,  and 
was  still  more  so  after  we  had  passed  it.  Our 
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cattle  were  much  affected  bj  the  rarefied  at- 
mosphere, but  the  vegetation  was  still  luxuri- 
ant. The  pine  here  attained  as  great  a  height* 
as  I  ever  saw  it  with  us. 

^  Thus  we  ascended,  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, for  a  league  and  a  half,  over  trachyte- 
porphyry,  till  suddenly  the  trees  ceased,  and 
the  summit  of  the  Nevado  (its  north  side) 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  appeared  rising 
into  the  skies.  Only  a  few  steps  further  on, 
we  were  obliged  to  alight  and  ascend  the 
fummit  on  foot»our  cattle  beins  too  much  ex- 
hausted by  ascending  at  this  elevation  ;  only 
a  few  tuns  of  grass,  with  a  very  narrow 
crumpled  leaf,  appeared  scattered  between 
the  boulders  of  trachyte-porphyry.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  At 
the  place  where  we  left  our  cattle,  immedi- 
ately above  the  line  where  the  growth  of  the 
trees  cerises  on  the  north  side,  and  imme- 
diately under  the  snow  line,  we  were  4560 
rRheinland)  feet  above  Toluca,  and  13,004 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  snow- line  on  the 
Nevado  is,  however,  not  constant.  It  is  said 
to  be  in  general  at  the  lowest  in  January,  and 
at  the  highest  in  September  and  October,  so 
that  in  those  two  months  the  snow  nearly  dis- 
appears. But  when  we  were  there  we  found 
an  exception  to  the  rule — ^the  snow  which  had 
fellen  a  week  before  having  brought  the  snow- 
line lower  than  it  had  been  in  January^  when 
I  was  at  Toluca. 

*«So  f^fr  our  way  had  ascended,  at  fir&t 
under  an  angle  of  4°  to  6°  and  afterwards, 
from  do  to  11°,  but  here  the  mountain  suddenly 
rose  at  an  angle  of  30°  to  32^  and  we  soon 
reached  the  snow,  which  was  in  many  places 
two  feet  deep.  The  ascent  ot  the  steep  moun- 
tain in  the  snow,  and  the  extremely  rarefied 
atmosphere,  was  excessively  fatiguing.  Even 
in  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  I  could  scarcely 
proceed  140  or  150  steps  wit'.iout  stopping. 
Our  guide  fared  no  better,  and  my  trav  liing 
companion  still  worse.  We  were  obliged  to 
rest  every  four  or  five  minutes  to  take  breath. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  consequently 
of  ascending,  increased,  and  I  could  scarcely 
go  sixty  steps  without  stopping.  It  was  rather 
cold,  and  we  could  hardly  avoul  falling  asleep 
whenever  we  stopped ;  but  though  very  weary 
our  wish  to  reach  the  summit  impelled  us  to 
go  on. 

**But  how  shall  I  express  my  surprise 
and  my  joy,  when,  after  so  many  exertions, 
and  ascending  for  two  good  hours  lu  the  snow, 
1  suddenly  saw  the  crater  of  the  extinct  vol- 
cano before  me  !  *  ■  *  ♦  Another  step  from 
the  point  where  we  ascended  the  edge  of  the 
crater  would  have  sufficed  to  precipitate  us 
into  it.  We  were  at  an  elevation  of  6191  feet 
above  Toluca,  and  14,63^  above  the  sea,  but 
had  not  yet  reached  the  highest  point  of  the 
edge  of  the  crater.  Close  to  us,  rocks  were 
piled  upon  rocks,  which  I  could  not  aocend 
from  this  point  without  danger,  as  a  false  step 
might  have  precipitated  me  into  the  crater,  or 
caused  me  to  fall  on  the  outside,  which  was 
equally  steep.  The  two  rocks  called  Los 
FraUe$9  (the  monks),  form  here  the  highest 
point,  which  is  14,818  Rheioland  ,feet  above 
the  level  of  the  aea." 


The  author  here  gives  a  deacription  of  the 
crater,  with  a  copper-plate,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  particulars. 

.  •*  Two  low  ridges  within  the  crater,  divided 
it  into  two  unequal  parts,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  small  basin  full  of  water ;  that  on 
the  north  is  the  largest.  To  judge  by  the  sand 
which  they  deposit,  the  elevation  of  the  sur- 
face appears  oflen  to  change.  I  found  it  to 
be  4999  feet  above  Toluca ;  1374  feet  below 
the  highest  point  of  the  edge  of  the  crater,  a 
depth  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  width  of 
the  crater,  leaves  us  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  violence  and  extent  of  the  former  erup- 
tions of  this  volcano.  This  difference  of  ele- 
valion  appears  to  have  been  much  greater  in 
former  times,  for  at  present  it  evidently  de- 
creases every  day.  The  frequent  falling  and 
melting  of  the  snow,  the  very  rapid  and 
great  changes  of  the  temperature,  the  mercury 
of  the  thermometer  often  rising  from  the 
freezing  point  to  10°,  and  falling  as  quickly, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  niust  cause  a  great 
decomposition  of  the  rock  on  the  edge  of  the 
crater.  The  rim  of  the  two  basins,  as  well  as 
a  great  part  of  the  walls  of  the  crater,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  rise  under  an  angle  of  85o 
to  40°,  are  covered  with  large  and  small 
blocks  of  porphyry,  which,  falling  from  above 
continually,  raise  the  edge  of  the  basins.  A 
noise  like  thunder, while  we  were  in  the  crater, 
drew  our  attention  to  this  circumstance. 
Large  blocks  of  porphyry  broke  off*  from  the 
edge  of  the  crater,  and  rolled  down  with  a 
tremendous  crash.  Unfortunately  I  had  no 
means  to  measure  the  depth  of  the  basins ;  I 
am,  however,  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
water  fills  some  old  openings  in  the  crater,  and 
that  the  depth  must  be  considerable.  On  this 
occasion  I  asked  myself,  does  this  water,  at 
the  height  of  nearly  13,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  come  only  from  the  melting 
snow,  or  are  the  basins  fed  by  springs  below 
them  1  At  all  events,  the  sources  from  which 
they  are  fed  must  be  considerable,  because  the 
evaporation  must  certainly  be  very  great,  the 
height  of  the  barometer  being  only  18,392 
English  inches.  The  first  question  must  be 
partly  answered  in  the  afllirmative ;  but  I 
could  not  answer  the  second  in  the  negative, 
for,  on  going  round  the  larger  basin,  I  fre- 
quently observed  that  the  receding  water  had 
deposited  beautiful  yellow  earthy  sulphur  on 
the  porphyry  boulders.  This  could  surely 
not  have  come  from  the  melted  snow,  partly 
because  no  sulphur  could  be  found  in  the 
trachyte  of  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  because 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  basin  no  sulphur 
was  deposited,  which  must  have  been  the 
case  if  the  snow-water  brought  it  to  the  t>asin. 
Is  then  the  second  question  to  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative  ?  The  water  in  the  basin  has 
no  peculiar  taste. 

••  We  had  found  it  easy  to  descend  firom  the 
edge  of  the  crater  to  the  basin.  A  slip  in  the 
loose  sand  on  the  steep  descent  often  brought 
us  several  steps  forward,  not  without  danger 
indwd,  because,  with  the  sand,  large  block* 
of  stone  frequently  rolled  down,  which  we 
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afoided  by  stepping  quickly  on  one  side.  It  [ 
took  us  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  descend  I 
into  the  prater,  but  it  cost  us  full  two  hours* 
hard  labor  to  ascend  again  to  the  edge ;  for, 
as  we  stepped  forward,  we  often  slipped  two 
or  three  steps  backward,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  long  search  that  we  found  a  part  where 
the  footing  was  rather  firmer.  About  four 
o'clock  we  got  back  to  our  horses,  and  long 
after  dark  we  reached  the'  Hacienda  la 
Huerta." 

Some  days'  holidays  still  remaining,  M. 
Burkart  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  warm 
bath»  of  Hocotitlan,  near  Iztlahuaca,  and  as 
these  are  celebrated  and  frequented  for  their 
salutary  qualities,  he  imagined  that  he  should 
find  there  some  accommodation,  if  it  were 
but  in  a  Mexican  inn.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
look  for  the  conveniences  of  a  European 
watering-place,  splendid  taverns,  a  good  t^ble, 
theatre,  ^c.  &c.  ;  but  he  tliought  that  he 
should  find  at  least  a  clean  inn,  and  an  ordi- 
nary, such  as  are  met  with  in  many  parts  of 
Mexico.  But  of  the  celebrated  watering- 
place,  not  a  trace  was  to  be  found  except  the 
warm  springs.  Only  one  wretched  Indian 
hutjWhich  scarcely  afforded  protection  against 
wind  and  weather,  was  near  the  springs. 
The  Indians,  to  whom  it  belonged,  were  gone 
to  church  in  the  next  village,  without  think- 
ing it  necessary  even  to  shut  the  door,  not 
because  they  trusted  the  honesty  of  their 
neighbors,  but  because  they  possessed 
nothing  that  was  worth  stealing.  Luckily 
the  travellers  had  brought  some  provisions, 
having  taken  warning  by  former  experience, 
and  some  poultry  running  about,  the  servant 
caught  a  turkey,  and  soon  set  it  to  boil  over 
the  fire.  The  first  person  that  appeared  was 
an  old  woman,  who  was  not  surprised  that 
the  travellers  had  taken  possession  of  the  hut 
and  put  up  their  beds,  but  immediately  missed 
her  turkey,  and  began  to  cry  out, "  Where  is 
my  turkey  ?  where  is  my  turkey  ?"  The 
servant  endeavored  to  satisfy  her  by  showing 
her  the  pot  in  which  the  turkey  was  boiling, 
and  promising  her  payment;  but  she  was 
not  quiet  till  she  had  received  three  piastres, 
more  than  double  the  usual  price,  and  a  glass 
of  brandy  into  the  bargain.  The  water  in 
these  springs  smells  like  that  of  the  springs 
at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  It  issues  from  the  spring 
in  pretty  considerable  quantities,  and  its  tem. 
perature  was  42^  of  the  centigrade  thermo- 
meter,--4he  temperature  of  the  air  being  14^. 
Having  bathed  several  time«  in  these  springs, 
the  travellers  returned  (o  TIalpujahua. 

In  December,  1 826,  an  opportunity  offer- 
ed to  visit  the  district  of  Huetamo,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Las  Balsas,  near  the  South 
Sea*  M.  Burkart  eagerly  seized  the  occa- 
8k>n  to  visit  a  part  of  the  country  which  few 


modem' travellers  have  seen,  and  set  out  in 
company  with  Captain  Beaufoy,  who  was  at 
that  time  also  in  the  service  of  the  Tlalpujahu 
mining  company.  As  the  jourqey  thither 
and  back  would  occupy  five  weeks,  they 
took  care  to  hire  some  very  strong  horses 
antl  mules,  and  trustworthy  servants.  They 
were  besides  provided  with  various  instru- 
ments, arms,  &c.  On  this  journey  the  road 
lay  through  Angangeo,  Valladolid,  Patzcua- 
ro,  and  by  the  volcano  of  Jorullo  to  Cuiio. 
The  author  describes  with  great  minuteness 
the  geological  features  of  the  whole  country. 
Near  St.  Raphael,  they  came  to  a  very 
mountainous  country  covered  with  thick  fo- 
rests of  firs,  some  of  which  are  from  120  to 
180  feet  high,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
diameter.  There  are  numbers  of  deer  and 
of  wild  turkeys  in  this  wood,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  within  gun-shot  of  them.  The 
road  continued  to  ascend  for  several  hours* 
and  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  and  a  half 
north  of  Angangeo,  attained  an  elevation  of  • 
10,466  feet,  where  the  cold  in  the  shade  of 
the  trees  was  very  keen. 

Angangeo  is  about  seven  leagues  from 
TIalpujahua,  in  19^  39'  30"  N.  Lat.  and  1© 
0'  3"  W.  Long,  from  Mexico.  It  has  about 
2000  inhabitants,  is  irregularly  built,  like 
most  of  the  mining  towns  in  the  country,  but 
contains  several  good  buildings,  which  bear 
testimony  to  its  lormer  prosperity.  Being 
8,520  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  cli- 
mate  is  rather  severe,  and  always  damp,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  mountains  and  the 
forest,  so  that  vvou  seldom  perceive  that  you 
are  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  frequently  feel  the 
want  of  a  warm  room,  for  which  no  provi- 
sion is  made. 

**0n  Christmas-day  we  were  at  Huetamo, 
which,  being  only  1132  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  is  in  the  Tierra  Caliente.  1  found  it 
intolerably  hot,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
the  natives,  who  were  glad  to  be  able  to 
wear  a  light  jacket,  and  assured  me  that  hi 
the  evening  they  were  obliged  to  put  on  a  , 
cloak,  as  a  defence  against  the  cool  evening 
air.  On  the  second  Christmas  holiday  it  was 
market-day,  and  a  great  number  of  people 
was  assembled.  The  majority  had  rather 
dark  complexions,  and  were  of  a  very  robust 
make;  their  dress  was  extremely  simple,  and 
nriost  of  them  were  armed  with  a  short  sabre, 
by  the  use  of  which  they  became  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  under  Guerrero,  very  formi- 
dable  to  the  Spanish  troops;  and,  being 
easily  provoked  to  anger,  they  too  frequently  » 
have  recourse  to  this  weapon  in  their  private 
quarrels.  In  general  they  are  very  content- 
ed,  accustomed  to  possess  only  the  most  in- 
dispensable necessaries  of  life.  A  great  many 
of  them  have  white  spots  on  their  dark  brown 
skin;  this  is  a  cutaneous  disease,  which  is 
said  to  be  hereditary.    These  spotted  men 
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are  there  generallj  known  by  the  nanse  of 
finios, 

**  In  the  evening  I  went  to  a  ball  and  was 
not  a  little  surprised,  in  a  temperature  which 
kept  me  in  a  constant  perspiration  without 
moving,  to  see  the  people  dance  aa  nimbly 
as  io  a  cold  climate.  I  found  in  Huetamo 
the  observation  1  had  before  made  confirm- 
ed, that  the  inhabitants  of  the  hot  parts  of 
Mexico  are  always  disposed  to  cheerfulness, 
and  do  not  readily  neelect  an  opportunity  of 
forgetting  the  cares  of  life  in  the  enjoyment 
xif  social  jpleasure.  They  danced  at  this  bail 
a  sort  of  country  dance  (the  couple  who 
danced  singine  at  the  same  time),  the  favo- 
rite Bolero,  and  the  Fandango.  The  costume 
at  Huetamo  retains  its  ancient  simplicity  ;  fo- 
reign fashions  and  manners  seemed  not  to 
have  penetrated  to  this  remote  district.  The 
ladies  were  all  in  white  or  cotton  dresses, 
without  any  head-dress;  the  gentlemen  in 
short  jackets  of  a  lieht  stuff.  Before  the  dan- 
cing began,  some  of  the  younger  ladies  sung 
to  the  guitar,  while  another  part  of  the  com- 
pany amused  themselves  in  conversation  and 
smoking.  When  the  dancing  began,  and  the 
dancers  and  the  elder  ladies  remained  in  the 
room,  the  gentlemen  gradually  hastened  to 
the  card-table." 

'Huetamo  being  within  about  three  days' 
journey  of  the  South  Sea,  our  travellers  wish- 
ed much  to  continue  their  excursion  so  far. 
The  road  is  stated  to  be  over  high  moun- 
tains,  through  a  country  wl^olly  destitute  of 
inhabitants,  where  the  travellers  must  depend 
entirely  on  their  own  resources.  Consider, 
ing  that  their  horses  and  mules  had  already 
steered  much,  and  had  a  long  journey  to  re- 
turn by  the  volcano  of  Jorullo  and  Valladolid 
to  Tlalpujahua,  M.  Burkart  resolved  to  defer 
his  visit  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean  till  another 
opportunity  ;  and,  having  rested  two  days  at 
-  Huetamo,  proceeded  on  his  journey.  Three 
leagues  south  of  Huetamo  they  arrived  at 
Las  Balsas,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  Mexican  rivers,  also  called  Zacatula,  af- 
ter the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  Southern 
Ocean. 

The  sienite  and  granite  formations  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Las  Balsas  appear  to 
be  rich  in  metallic  strata,  very  few  of  which 
are  generally  known  or  worked.  The 
country  in  which  these  beds  are  found  is, 
however,  but  little  calculated  for  mining  ope- 
rations, on  account  of  its  very  small  eleva- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  sea  m  the  torrid 
zone,  and  the  extremely  scanty  population. 
This  tract  was  ths  less  interesting  to  Spain, 
as  the  metals  in  question  are  base  metals, 
whereas  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment was  directed  more  to  the  obtaining  of 
precious  metals,  and  enriching  individuals, 
than  to  the  prosperity  of  its  colonies ;  for 
which  reason  it  seemed  more  advantageous 
ta  Spain  to  send  the  base  metals  from  its  Bu- 


ropean  states  to  the  American  colonies,  than 
to  obtain  them  on  the  spot,  though  the  coun« 
try  abounds  with  them.  To  the  south  of  La^ 
Balsas  many  pieces'  of  magnetic  ironstone, 
scattered  about,  indicated  the  existence  of  a 
bed  of  that  mineral.  This  iron  ore  is  very 
rich  and  of  good  quality,  so  that  even  the 
smiths  in  the  vicinity,  with  their  miserable 
apparatus,  are  yei  able  to  woik  it  up,  though 
of  course  the  iron  which  they  produce  is  of 
bad  quality.  It  seems  strange  that  a  country 
which  possesses  in  many  places  rich  strata  of 
iron  ore  should  make  no  use  of  them,  and 
send  to  a  remote  part  of  the  globe  for  the 
great  quantity  of  iron  which  it  requires.  The 
obstacles,  however,  are  numerous,  and  the 
first  expense  exceeds  the  ability  of  private 
persons. 

'ihe  English  United  Mexican  Company 
has  attempted  to  manufacture  iron  in  Mexico 
itself.  It  expended  large  sums  for  several 
years  together  in  the  neighborhood  ol  Du- 
range  in  establishing  a  forge,  and  proceeded 
so  fiir  as  to  smelt  the  iron.  The  first  attempts, 
however,  were  not  so  favorable  as  was  ex- 
pected ;  the  company  limited  its  expenditure ; 
the  work  was  suspended  for  a  time,  and  the 
iron  produced  by  it  had  not  become  an  arti- 
cle  of  commerce  when  M.  Burkart  had  left 
Mexico.  Mr.  Frederick  von  Grerolt,  now 
Prussian  Consul-General  in  Mexico,  has 
been  more  fortunate ;  he  has  founded  a 
company  in  Mexico,  to  work  an  iron  mine  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Popocatepet*il,  and  the  re. 
suit  has  proved  that  it  is  possible  to  produce 
in  Mexico,  notwithstanding  the  high  rate  of 
wages,  as  good  iron  as  tlmt  of  Biscay,  at 
much  lower  prices  than  it  can  be  obtained 
from  Europe. 

Since  Baron  von  Humboldt  visited  the  vol. 
cano  of  Jorullo  and  gave  to  the  world  his 
observations  made  upon  the  spot,  nothing 
further  has  been  published  respecting  that 
volcano.  It  should  seem  that  his  ample  de. 
scription  might  render  any  further  ohserva- 
tions  superfluous,  but  twenty-four  jrears  have 
elapsed  since  his  visit,  and,  the  eruptions  ha- 
ving  totiilly  ceased,  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  volcano  has  undergone  such  a  change, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  recognized  from  his 
description.  The  hot  springs  were  at  a  tem- 
perature of  380,  that  of  the  air  being  30^. 
On  con^paring  this  observation  with  that  oi 
Von  Humboldt  on  the  warmth  of  tbe^e 
springs,  there  appears  a  difference  of  22.11^9 
whence  we  must  infer  a  diminution  of  the 
temperature  of  the  water.  The  elevated 
ground  was  covered,  when  M.  von  Humboldt 
visited  it,  with  thousands  of  little  cones  (hor- 
nitos),  which  showed  a^very  high  tempera- 
ture, and  emitted  aqueous  vapors.  In  coii. 
sequence  of  the  heavy  rains  peculiar  to  this 
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zone  and  die  daily  spreading  of  the  vegeta- 
don,  a  great  part  of  those  homitos  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  the  form  of  another 
part  is  much  changed.  Very  few  of  these 
cones  are  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
air,  and  scarcoiy  any  emit  aqueous  vapors* 

^  The  town  of  Patzcuaro  lies  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  half  a 
league  to  the  SS£.  of  it,  huilt  upon  hlack  po- 
rous lava,  at  the  elevation  of  6^  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  lake,  which  is 
twelve  leagues  in  circumference  and  five  in 
its  greatest  breadth,  affords  an  unex{>ected 
and  magnificent  prospect,  at  this  elevation  of 
the  Biexican  plateau,  by  the  great  body  of 
water  and  the  beauiiiul  environs.  It  is  al- 
most entirely  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
the  summits  of  which  are  covered  with  fine 
forests,  and  the  foot  is  well  cultivated.  Se- 
veral islands,  on  which  are  little  Indian  vil- 
lages, rise  from  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
which  appears  quite  dark  in  the  shadow  ot 
the  mountains.  Black  and  grey  volcanic 
rocks  of  a  basaltic  nature  fbrm  the  islands 
and  banks  of  this  lake,  at  the  north  of  the 
village  of  Tzinzonzan,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  Indian  kingdom  of  Mechoacan,  four 
leagues  from  Patzcuaro. 

**  Valladolid,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Me- 
ehoacan,  is  visible  at  a  great  distance ;  and 
the  road  runs  for  full  two  leagues  through  a 
desert*  swampy  plain,  before  you  i*each  it. 
Our  companion  sent,  by  General  Filosola, 
insisted  on  receiving  us  m  his  house  during 
our  stay  at  Valladolid.  Here  then,  after  a 
journey  of  nearly  five  weeks,  we  had  once 
more  the  pleasure  of  having  a  bedchamber, 
and  each  of  us  a  separate  one.  I  was  very 
glad  to  go  to  bed  in  a  clean  room,  after  ha- 
ving so  long  passed  the  nights  in  the  open  air 
or  m  wretched  reed  huts.  Valladolid  is  a 
regular,  well-built  city,  with  broad  streets, 
crossing  each  other  at  rieht  angles,  and  has  a 
population  of  12,(KX)  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  state  of  Mechoa- 
can, and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  possesses 
nothing  remarkable,  except  its  handsome 
cathedral  and  an  aqueduct  supported  by  lofty 
arches." 

We  will  now  give  the  author's  accobnt  of 
some  remarkable  ruins  of  Indian  buildings, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  length,  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  very  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

"Two  leagues  to  the  north  of  Villtf  Nueva, 
twelve  leagues  S.  S..  W.  of  Zacatecas,  and 
scarcely  a  league  from  the  farm  La  Quema- 
da,  there  are  very  extensive  ruins  of  ancient 
Indian  buildings,  which  are  there  known  by 
the  name  of  Mos  Edificios.'  I  paid  several 
visits  to  these  ruins,  which,  according  to  all 
appearance,  date  their  origin  from  a  period 
long,  very  long,  before  the  conquest  of  Mexi- 
co by  the  Spaniards.  As  remains  of  this 
kind  are  extremely  rare  in  the  northern  part 
of  Mexico,  they  attracted  all  my  attention. 
On  one  of  my  visits  I  was  accompanied  by 


Mr.  deBer^ies  and  Mr.  BMbeck,  and  wt 
succeeded  in  a  short  «ime  in  taking  a  grauad 
plan  of  the  ruins,  of  which  M.  de  Berghet 
made  a  dvawiog,  and  also  a  view  of  the  ruins. 
I  sent  a  sketch  of  this  plan,  with  a  dmarmm 
tion  of  the  buildings,  in  the  year  1680,  to  tM 
late  Professor  Niebuhr,  who  felt  so  much  in. 
tevested  in  the  subject,  that  He  intended  to 
publish  those  drawings  with  some  observa- 
tioBs  of  his  own.  Unfortunately,  this  excel- 
lent man  was  carried  off  by  a  premature 
death,  and  his  remarks  have  not  been  print- 
ed. The*£dificios'areon  thesideof  asteep 
hill ;  the  neighboring  plain  would  have  beea 
a  much  more  convenient  situation  for  so  ex. 
tensive  a  settlement,  but  the  founders  seem 
to  have  had  in  view  rather  the  defence  ci 
their  establishment  than  the  convenience  of 
its  situatk>n.  Some  of  the  principal  build- 
ings are  on  the  S.  £.  foot,  but  most  of  them 
are  on  the  eastern  terrace-like  declivity.  Its 
bold  rocky  summit  is  now  adorned  with  a 
cross,  and  rises  pretty  high  above  the  ruins, 
which  extend  to  the  northern  rather  depress- 
ed top  of  the  mountain. 

*«  On  my  first  visit  to  Edificios,  1  was  struek 
with  the  building  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mountain,  which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  is 
the  largest  of  all.  It  is  built  on  a  terrace-like 
elevation  projecting  on  the  south-west,  and 
stands  at  present  quite  isolated,  but  seems  to 
have  been  formerly  connected  with  some 
other  buildinffs  towards  the  west.  The  length 
of  this  building  is  from  east  to  west,  and  it 
consists  of  only  two  divisions.  That  on  the 
east  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  eight  feet  thick,  and  eighteen 
feet  high,  which  is  interrupted  only  by  a 
single  opening  on  the  west  side ;  this  is  the 
entrance  which  joins  the  eastern  with  the 
western  division.  This  eastern  division  is 
188  feet  long  and  ViO  wide.  There  are  in  it 
eleven  pillars  in  very  good  preservation, 
which  stand  at  the  distance  of  twenty-three 
feet  from  the  long  side,  and  nineteen  and  a 
half  feet  from  the  short  side  of  the  apartment 
— ^they  are  placed  at  equal  intervals,  so  that 
three  are  on  each  o.^  the  short  sides,  four  on 
the  western  or  entrance  side,  and  four  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  pillars  are  perfectly 
round,  eighteen  feet  high,  and  seventeen  feet 
in  circumference;  they  have  neither  base 
nor  capital,  and  appear  to  have  formerly 
supported  a  roof,  which  rah  round  the  inner 
wall,  leaving  the  middle  space  free.  There 
is,  however,  no  trace  of  any  such  roof  to  be  " 
seen,  the  pillars  stand  quite  detached,  and  in 
the  whole  interior  grows  high  grass,  which 
our  horses  enjoyed  while  we  were  examining 
the  buildings.  The  western  apartment  is 
much  larger ;  it  is  231  feet  long,  and  104  feet 
wide ;  its  length  bein^  from  east  to  west,  and 
its  breadth  from  north  to  south,  contrary  to 
the  other  apartment.  This  western  division 
seems  to  have  been  likewise  surrounded  by 
a  wall  eight  feet  thick  and  eighteen  high, 
which  has  not  resisted  the  ravages  of  time  so 
well  as  the  first,  but  has  fallen  down  in  many 
places ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  have  been  pull- 
ed down  to  make  fences  for  the  neighboring  ^ 
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ields.  This  apftrtaieet  m  decpeocid  in  ti» '  otber  there  »  no  ««of  a  pibr,  thai|^&n 
middle,  eo  tbat  all  roand  there  is  a  kiod  of  iu  size,  it  would  be  more  difficoh  to  roof 
terrace  ntoeteeo  or  twenty  feet  broad,  and  in  over  than  the  first  baildyig.  Its  pootioQiiit 
the  middle  a  baaio  four  or  five  feet  deep,  sur-  -  right  angles  to  the  first  boOdiog,  iu  kogtl 
rounded  with  a  stone  wall,  and,  in  the  centre  being  from  north  to  south ;  the  length  of  tk 
of  each  of  the  four  sides,  a  brood  flight  of  basin  is  from  west  to  esst,  psndkl  to  tint  of 
steps  descending  into  tiie  basin.  All  round  the  first  building.  The  length  of  tbe  other 
the  terrace,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  basin, !  apartment  is  from  north  to  sooth. 
there  is  a  channel,  or  drain,  scarcely  a  foot ,  **  In  this  basin  theie  are  two  truncated  pj. 
wide  and  deep,  which  is  likewise  lined  with !  ramids,  which  are  much  dilapidated;  tie 
stone  and  covered  with  riabs ;  it  was  proba-  smaller,  in  the  middle  of  the  basin,  appeui 
biy  intended  to  carry  ofi  the  rain  water  that '  to  have  been  scarcely  six  feet  square  at  tie 
came  down  from  the  mountain  to  the  build- '  base,  and  the  same  in  netgfat ;  precisdjtoth 
ing,  to  iceep  it  from  the  wall,  and  convey  it  I  north  is  the  second  pyramid,  on  the  temot 
to  the  other  side  of  the  building  next  to  the '  It  is  abom  thirty  feet  square  at  the  base,  ui 
plain.  Some  might,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  the  same  in  hei^L  The  nucleus  aeems  ib 
believe  tbat  it  was  intended  to  fill  the  basin '  have  consisted  o?a  parallelepipedon  of  an^ 
with  water,  and  not  to  carry  it  ofil  I  do  not  |  flat  stones,  round  which  walls  in  the  formof 
think  this  probable,  because  the  basin  is  not '  stairs  were  built,  and  the  st^  were  theo  fill 
walled  in  so  as  to  be  calculated  to  hold  wa-  ed  upsoastogive  thepyramidasmoodi&oe. 
ter,  and  because  most  of  the  buildings,  which '  On  the  side  of  thb  edifice  are  the  rami 
have  similar  basins,  are  situated  at  such  an  other  smaller  buildings,  formio?  a  labyiiotk 
elevation  that  it  was  not  very  possible  to  con- ;  of  small  irregular  duurabers,  all  in  the  sum 
duct  water  to  them.  On  the  east  side  of  this '  rude  style  as  the  first  building.  No  trace  of 
b^io,  on  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  there  is  one  a  roof  is  anywhere  to  be  found, 
more  pillar  of  the  same  size  and  height  as  the  >  **  To  the  east  t»f  the  second  great  bnik^ 
others ;  though  there  is  no  trace  of  any  more  I  and  rather  lower,  there  are  large  ternceia 
such  pillars  on  the  terrace,  1  am  not  indis-  j  masonry  composed  of  porphyry  ^  ino 
posed  to  believe  that  several  stood  on  this,  slabs :  o6ly  two  ways  lead  down  from  tieae 
perhaps  on  all  four  sides  of  the  basin,  and  terraces,ending  in  roads  which  extend  b^oad 
served  to  support  a  roof  which  ran  round  the  t  Bdificios.  One  of  these  roads  disappeais  be- 
l)asin.  Many  stones  have  been  removed  fore  it  reaches  the  stream;  the  other cnwa 
from  los  Edificios  to  make  fences  for  the  the  stream  and  appears  again  on  the  otba 
fields,  and,  perhaps,  those  of  the  vanished  side ;  it  leads  to  \hc  eminence  which  booo^ 
pillars  have  been  used  for  that  purpose.  the  valley  on  this  side,  where  a  g[reat  hap« 

''In  the  middle  of  the  basin  there  was  a  stones  indicates   that  a  pyramid  fomeHT 
snrull  pyramid,  (which  is  now  only  a  heap  of,  stood,  and  ends  on  the  Cerro  Cuisilia  Theft 
rubbish,)  like  those  which  we  shall  presently  ,  roads  are  straight  as  a  line,  thirteen  cr  four- 
have  to  describe  in  other  buildings;  and  of .  teen  feet  wide,  and  paved.  A  third  road  seoB 
which  there  is  one  in  good  preservation  to  the  to  have  led  to  the  farm  of  la  Quemada.  buttt 
west  of  this  great  building.    The  whole,  the '  is  not  now  so  visible  as  the  middle  ooc 
walls  as  well  as  the  pillars  and  pyramids,  is  Neari^r  to  the  west  of  the  principal  baiUiK 
composed  of  not  very  large,  unhewn  stones,  s  there  is  a  circular  spot  from  which  fleveral 
The  trachyte-porphyry,  which  separates  into  t  such  roads  issue.    [In  M.  Burkart*8  plan  tba* 
thin  plates,  furnished  admirable  nmterials  for  ■  are  ten,  resembling  the  radii  of  a  cirttej 
•uch  a  building  ;  the  stones  seem,  however,!  Some  of  them  may  still  be  traced  farintoltf 
not  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Cerro  del  plain.    The  most  considerable  of  themnj 
los  Edificios,  but  from  the  opposite  valley.   A '  almost  a  league  to  the  south-west,  and  in* 
mixture  of  black  earth,  dry  grass,  and  roots,!  opposite  direction  as  far  as  the  nwuntiiSf' 
served  as  cement,  and  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  i  another  runs  west  and  east  towards  tbe^ 
between  the  uneven  stones.    On  the  outer  >  cipal  building.    These  roads  are  raised  in- 
side of  the  buildings,  the  cement  has  been  i  tie  ab9ve  the  plain,  and  are  paved  ^i^^J^ 
washed  away  by  the  rains,  and  at  first  sight  j  stones ;  so  that  it  seems  as  if  the  plain,  «^ 
you  think  the  walls  are  built  without  cement  |  is  now  quite  dry,  was  formerly  swaropj'^ 
— they  excite  admiration  for  the  patience  and  j  perhaps,  covered  with  water;   for  we  cW| 
care  with  which  such   innumerable    small  scarcely  imagine  that  the  barefooted  Iwu^ 
stones  have  been  fitted  together ;  the  pillars  would  have  chosen  such  a  bard  material  w 
are  particularly  well-built,  of  which  their 
perfect  preservation  for  so  long  a  period,  not- 
withstanding  the   rude  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed,  aflbrds  the  best  proof. 

^Trom  this  building  you  ascend  towards 
the  north-west,  partly  by  natural,  partly  by 
artificial,  terrace-like  elevations,  composed  of 
innumerable  slabs  of  porphyry,  to  a  second 
similar  building.  It  lies  considerably  higher 
above  the  plain,  on  a  terrace  projecting  to- 
wards the  south.  This  building  likewise 
consists  of  two  apartments,  one  of  which  has 
a  basin,  like  that  in  the  first  building ;  in  the 


their  ordinary  paths.  Or,  are  those  f»!^ 
roads  the  streets  of  a  large  town,  "^^^/JZe 
the  dwellings  of  the  people  stood  1  Of  t^ 
latter  no  ruins  can  be  seen,  but  then  ^•^J^ 
not  well  believe  that  the  huts  of  the  poot« 
class  were  built  of  stone,  and  able  so  long 
defy  the  ravages  of  time.  At  the  pl^ce J^^': 
the  first-mentioned  road  runs  frpm  '"^  J 
race  near  the  building  to  the  east  side  of  "J^ 
valley,  there  is  the  largest  pyramid  tbat  1 » 
at  Ediiicios.  It  U  fifty-four  feet  square  at  ^ 
base,  and  the  same  in  height ;  it  is  lruDC«eoi 


like  aU  the  others,  and  buSit  of  sinaU  stones. 
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««To  the  north  of  the  second  bnilding  is  a 
smaller,  of  the  same  kind  as  the  others,  also 
containing  two  pyramids,  and  two  main  roads 
run  from  it,  round  ftie  mountain ;  they  are 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  broad,  and 
bounded  by  steep  precipices.  On  the  west 
'  side  of  this  mountain  lie  several  smaller  edi- 
fices, which  on  that  side  are  quite  inaccessi- 
ble from  below,  there  being  only  one  approach 
to  them  left,  with  partly  natural,  partly  arti- 
ficial terraces,  on  which  they  are  erected. 
The  top  of  the  mountain  above  this  terrace  is 
extremely  rocky,  bare,  and  without  any  more 
buildings.  Towards  the  north-west,  this  ter- 
race is  connected  only  by  a  narrow  ridee 
with  the  two  northern  tops.  Steep  rocks 
bound  the  little  plateau  of  the  most  easterly 
<^  those  two  mountains,  and  where  an  access 
was  possible  it  was  blocked  up  by  high  walls. 
At  the  south-east  end  of  this  ridge,  where  it 
joins  the  principal  mountain,  los  Edificios, 
there  is  a  basin  formed  by  a  thick  wall,  to  the 
bottom  of  which,  as  in  all  the  other  buildings, 
there  is  a  descent  by  four  flights  of  steps,  and 
in  the  middle  of  it  a  small  pyramid.  Towards 
the  north-west,  the  passage  from  this  building 
to  the  ridge  of  rocks  is  guarded  by  a  strong 
wall,  a  narrow  opening  in  which  allows  only 
a  few  persons  to  pass  at  a  time.  At  the  north- 
west end  of  this  ridge  the  access  is  still  better 
defended  by  two  far  projecting  terraces,  which 
advance  so  far  on  each  side  that  a  few  men 
would  be  able  to  defend  the  only  two  ap- 
proaches from  below  to  this  point." 

The  remainder  of  the  description  (about 
half  a  page)  of  this  fortified  position,  which 
is  everywhere  defended  by  strong  walls,  can- 
not well  be  understood  without  the  plan,  to 
which  there  are  many  references. 

«•  All  these  walls  are  of  the  same  material, 
and  executed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  build- 
ing first  mentioned. 

•«  I  did  not  find  here  either  the  usual  wea- 
pons and  utensils  of  the  Indians,  made  of  ob- 
sidian and  burnt  clay,  which  are  so  frequent 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mexico,  nor  any  wrought 
stone  which  might  have  afforded  some  mr- 
ther  indication  relative  to  the  mechanical  skill 
of  the  founders  of  Edificios.  The  only  thing 
that  I  saw,  which  authorises  us  to  conjectunp 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Edificios  possessed 
tools,  with  the  aid  of  which  they  were  able  to 
fiishion  stone,  is  a  Inrge  slab,  twelve  or  thir- 
teen feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  thick,  on 
Which  the  outlines  of  a  foot  and  a  hand  are 
carved.  This  stone  lies  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mountain,  near  to  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  Rancho  Tuitan. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  probable  that  the 
ruins  I  have  just  described  should  alone' have 
formed  a  town,  and  been  the  habitations  of 
poor  Indians.  It  is  evident  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings,  and  materials  employed, 
that  the  arts  must  have  been  in  a  very  low 
state,  and  then  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to 
imagine,  that  a  still  rude  people  would  have 
felt  the  necessity  of  erecting  such  large  edi- 
fices for  its  domestic  use.     And  why,  too, 


should  the  poor  Indian,  who  must  have  ha  I 
to  cultivate  the  ground  for  his  subsistence* 
have  fixed  bis  ab^e  on  these  bare  mountains, 
when  the  neighboring  plains  oifered  him  far 
more  eligible  situations]  These  considera- 
tions  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  buildings 
situated  on  the  mountains  were  either  destined 
for  the  use  of  the  chief  and  the  priests,  and  • 
used  at  the  same  time  as  public  temples,  or 
that  they  were  devoted  to  religious  purposes 
only.  Clavigero  thinks  that  these  are  the 
ruins  of  Chicomoztoc,  where  the  Mexicans, 
after  parting  from  six  other  tribes  who  were 
emigrating  with  them,  remained  for  nine 
years,  before  they  proceeded  any  further  to- 
wards the  south.  It  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  likely,  that  a  wandering 
tribe  should  have  erected  such  extensive  edi- 
fices, have  accumulated  such  masses  of  stone,* 
and  made  such  ^reat  roads.  I  could  not  find 
in  the  country  itself  a  single  credible  tradi- 
tion respecting  the  founders  of  these  edifices, 
or  their  subsequent  occupants,  but  there  is  no 
want  of  fables  of  treasures  said  to  be  hidden 
under  the  ruins." 

We  have  given  entire  this  long  account  of 
these  remarkable  buildings,  which,  as  far  as 
we  know,  will  be,  if  not  wholly,  yetin  a  great 
measure,  new  to  our  readers.  We  have  re- 
frained from  entering  into  any  speculations 
respecting  the  founders,  or  the  original  desti- 
nation of  them,  as  we  are  not  in  possession 
of  a  sufllicient  number  of  facts  even  to  build 
a  probable  conjecture  upon,  and  we  should 
in  the  end  have  only  indulged  our  fancy, 
without  throwing  any  light  on  a  subject  at 
present  so  obscure.  We  shall  ^ow  make 
some  further  miscellaneous  extracts,  begging 
the  reader,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that,  if 
we  take  Utile  notice  of  the  geological  details, 
which  are  the  main  subject  and  the  most  im- 
portant  part  of  the  work,  it  is  because  wo  find 
it  difficult  to  extract  an  interesting  portion, 
the  principal  description  being  illustrated  by 
numerous  elaborate  geological  sections,  some 
of  them  colored,  in  eight  plates.  These  de- 
tails, independently  of  their  general  interest 
to  geologists,  must  be  peculiarly  valuable  to 
the  companies  and  individuals  who  have  em- 
barked  their  property  in  mining  speculations 
in  that  country.  M.  Burkart  gives  a  circum- 
stantial  account  of  the  following  mining  dis- 
tricts : — 1st.  Geological  description  of  the 
mining  district  of  Tlalpujahua.  Wo  have 
mentioned  above  the  failure  of  the  English 
company  in  working  the  mines  there.  2d. 
Description  of  the  mining  districts  of  Chico, 
Real  del  Monte,  an(}  Pechuga.  3d.  The 
mining  district  of  Guanaxuato.  4th.  The 
mining  district  of  Zacatecas.  5tii.  Mines  of 
Tfpsnillo.  6th.  Districts  of  Ramos  Charcas, 
Catorze,  and  Mazapil.  In  general  it  appears 
that  the  civil  wars  having  caused  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  works,  the  destruction  of  the  ma- 
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cbiaerji'^c*^  metaf  of  the  minM  were  filled 
with  water,  and  the  difficulty  of  resuming  the 
operations  was  very  gre^t.  The  English 
companies),  not  anticipating  the  enormous 
outlay  that  would  be  required  before  they 
could  hope  for  any  return,  contracted  verj' 
0  inprovident  and  ruinous  bargains  with  the 
owners,  to  whom,  after  expending  their  funds, 
they  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  possession 
of  the  mines,  when,  perhaps,  if  they  had  been 
able  to  proceed  a  little  longer,  they  might 
have  carried  on  the  works  to  advantage. 
Some  of  these  mines  are  unquestionably  still 
very  rich.  M.  Burkart  gives  detailed  tables 
of  the  qu£tDtity  of  gold  and  silver  obtained  in 
a  series  of  years  from  the  difierent  mines. 
The  value  of  the  silver  coined  in  Zacatecas 
fiom  1811  to  1888,  both  inclusive,  was 
M,852,766  piastres;  in  1883  it  was  5,872,000. 
'The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  produced 
from  the  mines  of  Guanaxuato,  from  1766  to 
1888  (the  amount  up  to  1800  being  given 
according  to  Humboldt,  from  1801  to  1825 
by  Mr.  Ward,  and  the  remainder  by  Mr. 
Burkart)  was, 

PiutrM. 
In  gold,  at  186  piastres  per  mark      9,789,416 
In  silver,  at  8  1-2  do  do     242,516,472 


258,804,^88 
in  sixty.eight  years,  on  an  average,  3,718,018 
piastres  per  annum.  The  anK>unt  appears ! 
to  have  increased  considerably  in  the  last  six ; 
years.  The  value  of  the  silver  obtained  from , 
the  mine  of  Veta  Grande,  from  the  endj 
of  April,  1826,  when  it  was  taken  by  the| 
Elnglish  Bolanos  Mining  Company,  to  thei 
end  of  April,  1^84,  that  is,  eight  years,  was' 
18,862,609  piastres,  about  eighteen  and  a 
half  millions  of  Prussian  dollars,  or  three 
millions  sterling. 

In  the  spring  of  1828,  after  M.  Burkart 
had  quitted  the  service  of  the  Tlalpujabua 
Mining  Company,  he  resolved  to  visit  some 
districts  which  he  had  not  seen.  On  this 
journey  he  visited  the  hot  springs  in  the  vil- 
lage  of  San  Pedro,  near  Queretaro. 

•*  This  spring  is  very  abundant  all  the  year 
through,  and,  united  with  another,  which  rises 
further  up  the  valley,  was  probably  the  cause 
of  the  first  cultivation  of  the  valley ;  fiuit^T 
and  culinary  vegetables  thrive  admirably 
here.  The  sieht  of  this  well-cultivated  spot 
affords  no  litt&  pleasure  to  the  traveller,  for 
on  the  dry  platt^au  of  Mexico,  which  produces 
only  here  and  there  a  solitary,  cactus,  where 
the  recent  (qy.  Jural)  limestone  predomi- 
nates, you  mostly  look  in  vain  for  clear  spring 
water,  or  the  shade  of  a  tree,  to  aflford  protec- 
tion for  a  few  moments  against  the  scorching 
beams  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  the  bare 
white  soil.  In  Europe,  where  we  imagine 
that  the  most  magnificent  vegetation  is  every 


where  met  with  in  the  tropical  couiitriea,  peo- 
ple have  scarcely  any  notion  of  those  bare 
deserts  of  the  Mexican  nlateau.  The  nnouid 
being  very  shallow,  the  ground  is  nearly  co- 
vered, during  the  rain^  season,  with  grass, 
which,  as  the  moisture  imbibed  speedily  eva- 
porates, withers  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season 
IS  past.  Great  tracts  of  land  lie  barren  and 
uncultivated ;  for,  from  the  entire  want  of 
rivers,  the  rapid  declivity,  and  great  height 
of  the  moiwtains,  and  the  periodical  rains, 
the  country  cannot  be  cultivated  in  many 
places  on  account  of  the  drought.  The  de- 
struction of  the  forests  in  many  places  has 
increased  the  barrenness  of  the  soil ;  and  it 
almost  seems  as  if  the  Spanish  settlers  we«8 
fond  of  such  deserts,  for  they  seldom  suffered 
trees  to  ffrow  near  their  habitations,  and  their 
country  houses  are  exposed  and  without  shade 
on  every  side,  so  that  they  cannot  go  out  by 
day,  without  immediately  exnosing  them- 
selves to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 

**  Not  far  from  Guanaxuato  are  the  warm 
springs  of  Aquasbuenas  and  Comanjilla: 
808  feet  below  Guanaxuato,  or  6861  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  pretty  abundant 
spring  of  warm  water  issues  from  the  breccia, 
the  temperature  bein^  41^,  and  that  of  the 
mercury  hi  the  open  air  23°  of  the  centigrade 
thermometer.  The  water  is  tasteless,  very 
clear,  and  in  cooling  has  an  inconsiderable 
yellow  deposit.  In  Europe,  the  powerild 
hot  springs  of  Comanjilla,  both  from  their 
medical  properties,  and  the  situation  of  the 
place  in  a  nne  climate,  in  a  fertile  country, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  several  large  towns, 
would  certainly  have  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  considerable  watering-place,  provided 
with  every  accommodation.  But  in  Mexico 
the  time  for  such  establishments  is  not  yet 
come.  The  proportionably  scanty  popula- 
tion is  scattered  over  too  wide  a  space,  and 
travelling  too  inconvenient  for  people  to  visit 
a  distant  place  merely  for  )>leasure.  The 
centigrade  thermometer  in  the  water  of  the 
largest  spring  indicated  a  temperature  of  96°, 
that  of  ttie  air  being  28°. 

**  Aquascalientes,  a  pretty  populous  town, 
is  situated  in  the  valley  of  a  small  river 
which  rises  at  Tlacotes,  near  Zacatecas, 
passes  near  the  town,  and,  joining  the  stream 
of  Villa  Nueva,  flows  into  the  Rio  de  Santia- 
go. Aquascalientes  is  in  21°  52'  50"  north 
latitude,  and  8°  4'  26"  west  longitude  from 
Mexico,  5598  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
or  1212  feet  lower  than  Mexico.  M.  von  Hum- 
boldt's maps,  and  nK)8t  of  the  other  maps  of 
Mexico  that  I  have  seen,  place  Aquascalientes 
in  the  state  of  Guadalaxara ;  it  is  however  ib 
that  of  Zacatecas,  and  the  boundary  line  is 
to  the  south,  between  Aquascalientes  and  La 
Villita  de  la  Encarnacion. 

*^  According  to  the  official  registers,  Aquas- 
calientes had,  in  1826, 85,000  inhabitants,  in 
which  number,  however,  must  be  included, 
not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  but  those 
of  the  country  belonging  to  the  same  parish, 
who  are  pretty  numerous.  The  town  is  df 
considerable  extent,  regularly  built,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  great  number  of  gardens,  the 
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constantly  fresh  verdure  of  which  is  a  real  I 
comfort  to  the  eye,  such  a  sight  being  rare  on 
thp  plateau  of  Mexico,  where,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  cactus  plants  and  palms, 
vegetation  seems  to  be  dead,  till  the  rainy 
season  calls  it  to  life  again.  The  facility  of 
watering  the  gardens,  and  the  fineness  of  the 
climato,  promote  the  cultivation  of  most  cu- 
linary  vegetables  and  fruit,  of  which  arti- 
chokes, figs,  and  grapes  are  remarkable  for 
their  excellent  quality.  The  production  of 
the  ^rdens  of  'Aquascalientes  are  sent  to 
considerable  distancea  for  sale  ;  they  are  in 
great  request  at  the  market  of  Zacatecas, 
twenty-five  leagues  distant,  where  they  fetch 
pretty  high  prices, 

**  During  the  Spanish  dominion  in  Mexico, 
Aquascalientes  was  frequented  by  the  land- 
owners in  the  neighborhood,  a  great  num- 
ber of  whom  had  houses  in  the  town,  where 
they  passed  some  time,  and  attended  to  the 
aale  of  their  produce.  The  town  was  pros- 
perous, but  it  suffered  durine  the  revolution, 
and  was  nearly  without  trade  when  I  first 
saw  it  in  1828.  Many  commercial  houses, 
however,  had  already  resolved  to  transfer  to 
Aquascalientes  the  establishments  which  they 
had  formed  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading  with  the  northern  states. — 
Many  merchants  removed  thither,  and  the 
town  enjoyed  for  some  years  a  brisk  trade. 
The  houses  that  were  going  to  decay  were 
repaired  and  new  ones  built,  a  large  bazaar 
established  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  several 
streets  paved,  a  new  public  walk  laid  out,  &c. 
In  short,  every  thing  indicated  increasing 
prosperity ;  but  it  was  of  short  duration  ; 
there  was  not  sufficient  trade  for  the  too  great 
number  of  mercantile  houses,  and  most  of 
them  gave  up  their  establishments.  The 
town  is  now  again  confined  to  the  profits  of 
the  extensive  agriculture  of  the  environs,  and 
some  other  minor  branches  of  industry. — 
There  are  numerous  hot  springs  in  the  valley, 
and  the  place  is  much  resorted  to  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  waters.  But  it  is  only  to  those 
whose  health  really  requires  the  use  of  the 
waters  that  a  visit  to  Aquascalientes  can  be 
recommended,  for  a  person  who  should  go  thi- 
ther for  pleasure,  in  the  hope  of  finding  even 
the  similitude  of  a  European  watering-place, 
would  be  wofully  disappointed.  At  the  baths, 
half  a  league  from  the  town,  there  Is  no  ac- 
commodation for  either  those  who  are  not  or 
those  who  are  well;  they  must,  therefore, 
live  in  the  town,  and,  if  they  have  not  an  ac- 
quaintance there,  must  take  up  their  abode 
iq  one  of  the  two  mesones  (or  inns)  which 
are  both  ej^ually  wretched  and  disgustingly 
filthy ;  neither  bed,  table,  nor  chair  is  to  be 
expected  there ;  the  guest  must  take  care  to 
provide  all  these  beforehand.  There  is  in- 
deed an  ordinary  at  Aquascalientes,  which 
you  do  not  find  everywhere ;  but  the  visiter 
will  do  well  to  send  for  his  dinner,  for  if  he 
were  to  go  himself  to  take  his  meal  at  the  or- 
dinary  he  might  lose  his  appetite  sooner  than 
he  intended." 

At  Zacatecas  M.  Barkart  saw  the  cele- 
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brated  block  meteoric  iron,  mentioned  by 
Sonnenschmidt  .and  others.  It  is. in  the 
house  of  Don  «Angel  Abille,  in  the  Tucuba 
street^  opposite  to  the  inn.  Afier  many 
fruitless  attemps,  he  succeeded,  by  boring,  in 
detaching  some  pieces,  one  of  which  he  sent 
to  the  Greologicail  Society  of  London,  one  to  • 
the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  a 
third  is  in  his  own  bollection.  The  mass  is 
four  and  a  half  (Rhein.)  feet  long,  one  foot 
nine  inches  broad,  and  in  the  middle  nine 
inches  thick.  The  specific  gravity  M. 
Burkart  found  to  be  7*5,  so  that  the  whole 
mass  must  be  heavier  than  M.  Sonnen- 
schmidt  states  it,  he  estimated  it  at  twenty 
hundred  weight. 

At  Charcas  M.  Burkart  saw  another'piece 
of  meteoric  iron,  likewise  mentioned  by 
Sonnenschraidt.  He  found  it  at  the  norths 
west  corner  of  the  church,  fixed  in  the 
ground,  a  third  part  being  buried. 

*"  In  shape  it  resembles  a  three-sided,  trun- 
cated, double  p]^ramid,  if  we  may  assume 
that  the  part  buried  is  like  that  above  ground. 
This  latter  part  is  two  feet  eieht  inches,  and 
at  the  upper  truncated  end  one  foot  two 
inches.  The  whole  may  therefore  contain 
2944  cubit  inches,  or  one  and  three  quarters 
cubic  feet ;  and  consequently  weigh  at  least 
between  eight  and  nine  hundred  weight.— 
The  surface  has  lost  its  natural  color  by  con- 
stant  exposure  to  the  rain  and  the  air.  On 
the  surface  are  many  roundish  holes,  and  a  ^ 
considerable  depression  on  one  side.  I  could 
not  examine  the  texture,  not  being  able  with 
all  my  efforts  to  detach  a  piece  from  the  mass. 
It  is  said  that  it  was  brought  from  the  £sirm  of 
El  Sitio,  and  that  some  smaller  pieces  of  me- 
teoric iron  have  been  subsequently  found 
near  the  same  place." 

M.  Von  Humboldt,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  admirable  work  on  New  Spain,  remarks 
how  desirable  it  would  be  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  road  from  Mazatlan  to 
Altamira,  and  to  determine  the  geographical 
position  of  the  principal  points  on  that  road. 
M.  Burkart  did  not  travel  the  road  precisely 
as  indicated  by  M.  Von  Humboldt ;  but  in 
1829  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  called  by 
business  to  Guanjicoria,  and  his  road  bringing 
him  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Southern  Ocean, 
he  did  not  fail  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  San  Bias.  He  thus  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  a  section  of  the  Cordilleras 
from  the  coast  to  Zacatecas,  rather  more  to 
the  south  than  that  from  Mazatlan  to  Som- 
brerete.  Sonte  years  later,  namely  in  1834, 
he  travelled  from  Zacatecas,  by  way  of  San 
Luis  Potosi,  to  Altamira  and  Tampico,  and 
thus  completed  the  section  of  the  Cordilleras 
of  Mexico,  which  he  had-  begun  in  1829, 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer.    He  has  re. 
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prefldDted  thu  section  of  the  Cordillera  in  his 
eleventh  plate.  « 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
he  determined  the  geographical  positions  of 
the  several  points,  M.  Burkart  enters  into  long 
details  respecting  the  precautions  to  be  oh- 
served  in  making  barometrical  obHervatiods, 
and  the  construction  of  the  instruments  best 
adapted  to  that  country.  These  observations, 
filling  several  pages,  appear  to  us  to  deserve 
the  attention  of  travellers  in  these  countries, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  detach  any  extract  to 
suit  our  purpose  ;  we,  however,  take  the 
following  as  applicable  to  all  hot  climates. 

**!  frequently  saw  travellers  in  Mexico, 
who,  in  their  barometrical  measurements,  ne- 
elected  to  observe  the  temperature  of  the  co- 
lumn of  the  mercury,  and  took  it  for  granted 
that,  when  the  barometer  bad  stood  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  in  the  shade,  the  temperature 
of  the  mercury  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  case;  and  I  have  frequently  remarked  that, 
even  after  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour, 
the  temperature  of  the  mercury  was  still 
considerably  higher,  when  the  barometer 
had  bee^  long  carried  in  the  sun,  and  its 
beams  had  considerably  increased  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mercury ;  the  wood  or  brass 
la  which  the  glass  tut>e  b  inclosed  delay,  for 
a  considerable  time  the  restoration  or  the 
equality  of  the  temperature  of  the  mercury 
and  of  the  atmosphere.  In  my  observations, 
therefore,  I  always  noted  the  temperature  of 
of  the  mercury." 

M.  Burkart  now  proceeds  to  the  account, 
first,  of  his  journey  from  Zacatecas  to  San 
Bias,  and  then  of  that  from  Zacatecas  to 
Tampioo.  He,  however,  confines  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  very  minute  details 
of  the  geolc^  and  mineralogy  of  the  coun- 
try, which  he  appears  to  have  studied  with 
great  care. 

**  The  plain  about  San  Bias,  being  very 
low,  is  extremely  swampy :  for  the  sea,  when 
the  tide  rises,  overflows  the  country  to  a  great 
distance,  and,  on  the  ebb,  leaves  laree  ponds 
or  lakes.  This  town,  which  was  formerly 
Tfry  populous,  and  animated  by  the  com- 
merce with  the  Philippine  islands  and  Asia, 
is  now  quite  desolate  in  consequence  of  the 
cessation  of  that  trade.  1  saw  only  a  single 
ship  at  anchor  in  the  port,  and  I  was  assured 
that  months  often  pass  without  the  arrival  of  a 
large  vessel.  After  a  short  stay  at  San  Bias, 
I  went  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Santiago 
to  the  town  of  that  name,  and  was  not 
a  little  surprised  at  being  able,  now  in 
the  dry  season,  to  ride  through  this  river 
at  the  distance  of  only  eight  leagues  from 
the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  ocean, 
though,  (with  the  exception  of  the  Rio  Bravo 
del  Norte)  it  is  the  largest  of  the  Mexican 
rivers,  and  had  flowed  through  at  least  200 
leagues.    This,  hoWttver,  is  easily  accounted 


for  by  the  rapid  fall,  and  the  bng-continued 
drought." 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1834,  M.  Burkart 
had  arranged  all  his  afl!airs  preparatory  to 
his  return  to  his  own  country,  after  an  ab- 
sence  of  more  than  nine  years.  Notwith- 
standing  the  pleasure  with  which  he  naturally 
looked  forward  to  a  meeting  with  his  family, 
and  though  there  was  not  much  attraction  in 
the  desert  barren  mountains  of  Zacatecas, — 
though  the  political  troubles  and  constant 
civil  wars  rendered  it  a  disagreeable  abode 
to  a  foreigner, — he  could  not  leave  it,  afler 
six  years'  residence,  during  which  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  many  worthy  men, 
without  much  regret,  and  the  account  of 
his  parting  with  his  friends  does  honor  to  his 
feelings. 

Three  weeks  afler  leaving  Zacatecas,  M. 
Burkart  arrived  at  Tampico,  and  was  much 
struck  with  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  it.  When  he  landed  there  in  1824,  only  a 
few  houses  stood  on  the  spot^d  now,  in  1834, 
a  handsome  town  had  been  builL  Many  mer- 
chants, among  whom  was  a  great  number  of 
Qermans,  had  setded  there.  M.  Burkart 
was  hospitably  received  by  M.  E.  Pranke, 
the  Dutch  consul,  in  whose  house  he  remain, 
ed  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  goin^  to 
New  Orleans.  Then  he  went  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi  to  Pittsburg,  crossed  the  country  to 
New  York,  embarked  for  Liverpool,  proceed, 
ed  to  London,  and  arrived  in  July  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine. 

M.  Buricart's  last  two  chapters  are,  first, 
on  the  working  of  mines  in  Mexico,  and, 
second,  three  tables  of  elevations  measured 
by  the  barometer,  filling  thirteen  pages. — 
The  first  table  gives  the  elevation  of  about 
250  places  in  alphabetical  order ;  the  second* 
those  of  the  sections  from  San  Bias  to  Tam- 
pico, which  table  XI.  above-mentioned  repre- 
sents ;  and  the  third  the  elevations  of  the 
mountains  of  Zacatecas.  Besides  the  ge- 
neral road-map  of  Mexico,  M.  Burkart  gives 
a  special  map  of  the  district  of  Zacatecas 
from  his  own  trigonometrical  survey,  which 
is  further  illustrated  by  a  plate,  with  six  dif- 
ferent sections,  colored. 


Art.  III. — 1.  (jMiclUe,vonLudmffVh]9ind. 
lOte  Auflage.  Stuttgart  und  Tubiogen, 
1830. 

2.  Ernst  Herzog  von  Schoaben.  Trauer* 
spiel  in  JOnf  AufzOgeny  von  Ludwig 
tJhland.     Heidelberg,  1818. 

3.  Ludwig  d€r  haier.     SektuupUl  infinf 
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Aufziigenf  von  Ludwig  UhlaQd.     Ber- 
lin,  1819. 

4.  Dfe  Dichtungen,  von  Justinus  Eerner: 
neue  volUtdndige  Sammlung  in  eiMtn 
Bande.     Stuttgart  und  Tubingen,  1834. 

5.  Ge(^c/^9  von  Gustav  Schwab.  2  Bande. 
Stuttgart  und  Tubingen,  1828-9. 

6.  Die  Romaniische  Schule,  von  H.  Heine. 
Hamburg,  1836. 

Henrt  Hbine  has  written  a  whole  book 
against  the  modem  Romanticists  in  Germa- 
ny, a  work  most  unnecessary,  as  we  conceive, 
and  most  superfluous.  Romance,  even  in 
its  most  palmy  state,  is  a  harmless  affair ;  and 
in  this  unimaginative  time  there  is  more  dan- 
ger to  be  feared  from  the  want  than  from 
the  excess  of  it.  A  maa  must  have  very  lit- 
tle to  do  who  girds  up  his  loins  to  make  a 
formal  crusade  against  a  thing  of  such  ephe. 
meral  and  transitory  existence ;  it  dies  soon 
enough  of  itself,  and  when  once  gone,  the 
voice  of  the  most  cunning  charmer  often 
fkils  to  recall  even  the  shadow  of  what  it  was. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  serious  cause  to  appre- 
hend that  the  fairies  and  gnomes,  the  sylphs 
and  salamanders,  the  dwarfs  anpl  giants,  of 
our  poetic  creed,  will  ever  wax  so  rampant 
in  our  imagination  as  to  disturb  and  derange 
the  regular  doings  of  our  daily  prose ;  the 
broad  day-light  of  modern  utilitarianism  is 
far  too  strong  for  the  moonlight  skirmishing 
of  the  wanton  Pucks  and  tricksy  elves  of  the 
olden  time.  And  as  for  that  fearful  develop- 
ment of  Christian  spiritualism,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Heine,  tyrannizes,  and  has,  for  eigh- 
teen  hundred  years,  tyrannized  over  the  na- 
tural rights  of  the  flesh,  we  look  around 
anxiously,  and  seek  in  vain  for  the  traces  of 
it.  Of  the  pious  seli-tormenting  rites  of  Hin- 
doo Fakirs  and  Christian  Flagellants,  we 
have,  indeed,  heard,  as  of  things  that  once 
were,  or  yet  are  afar  off  beyond  the  ocean ; 
but  we  have  met  with  nothins  of  this  kind 
particularly  offensive^  in  the  lite  or  literature 
of  modern  England,  Germany,  or  France. 
The  true  flagellants  and  self-tormentors  of 
the  present  day  are  the  poets ;  your  Byrons 
and  your  Heines,  who  flrst  raise  devils  out  of 
their'own  minds,  and  then,  like  the  man  with 
the  bottle-imp  in  the  melodrama,  seek  to  get 
rid  of  them,  by  communicating  their  particu- 
lar evil  humors  to  the  general  public.  But  is 
this  crusade  against  the  spirit,  this  home  mis- 
sion of  the  flesh,  really  seriously  meant  ?  Is 
Hamlet's  wish  turned  into  reality,  and  is 
<*this  too,  too  solid  flesh"  actually  in  danger 
of  melting  into  the  mist  and  vapor  of  a 
dreamy  contemplativeness,  at  the  call  of  some 
British  Sl^elley  or  Grerman  Novalis?  Has 
human  nature  inverted  its  hereditary  charac- 
ter, and  is  the  body  now  in  danger  of  being 


enslaved  by  the  soul — ^whereas  formerly  the 
soul  was  in  danger  of  being  enslaved  by  the 
body  ?  What  phantoms,  Jewish,  Heathenish, 
or  merely  new- modish  Parisian,  may  have 
imposed  strange  illusions  upon  Henry  Heine's 
brain,  ye  know  not ;  but  of  this  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  no  such  radical  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  the  moral  world  with  which  we  are 
conversant;  the  ancient  history  of  Adam 
and  Eve  and  the  serpent  is  enacted  every  day 
before  our  eyes ;  the  Flesh  still  knows  how 
to  maintain  his  own  rights :  he  remains  a 
despot  as  he  was  from  the  beginning ;  he  re- 
quires no  apostle  to  preach  his  mission  ;  he 
is  prophet,  priest,  and  king  to  himself.  The 
truth  is, — if  it  must  be  said, — that  the  present 
age  might  be  more  fitly  accused  of  almost 
any  other  vice  than  of  an  excess  of  spiritu- 
alism. The  prevailing  philosophy  of  the 
time  is  too  material,  too  mechanical ;  the 
general  tone  of  our  mind  is  too  practical,  too 
prosaic.  Do  we  then  require  the  rude  laugh- 
ter of  a  Heine  to  scare  away  the  few  inno- 
cent fancies  of  romance,  that  still  kindly  lin- 
ger around  us  ? 

It  is  not  our  intention  on  the  present  occa- 
sion  to  follow  the  German  critic  through  the 
whole  range  of  his  anti-romantic  evolutions. 
We  have  only  alluded  to  him  in  so  far  ai^ 
within  his  general  censure  of  romance  and 
romancers,  is  comprehended  a  respectahte 
bard,  on  whose  genius  we  mean  to  allow  our- 
selves a  few  remarks — Ludwig  Uhland.  To 
this  poet,  as  being  one  of  the  last,  and  not  the 
least,  worthy  of  the  Romantic  school,  Heine 
has  condescended  to  dedicate  a  whole  chap- 
ter, and  that  written  in  a  spirit  sufficiently 
kindly  and  affectionate, — ^for  he  is  not  natu- 
rally unkind.  Reckless  he  certainly  is,  and 
when  he  throws  about  fire,  or  bespatters  with 
mud,  it  is  a  sorry  excuse  to  say, "  Am  I  not 
in  sport?"  But  we  do  not  think  that  he  is 
without  k>ve,  however  much  he  has  allowed 
himself  to  sin  against  the  perfect  law  of  chari- 
ty. He  is  honest  and  true  at  heart,  though, 
we  fear,  after  all  that  he  has  suffered  and  seen 
in  the  wicked  Parisian  world,  not  altogether 
sound  ;  he  is  also  radically  defective  in  one 
esnential  quality  of  a  great  mind,  which  Pro- 
fessor Wolfe  calls  "  mental  chastity,"  but 
which  we  should  rather  choose  to  designate 
by  the  more  comprehensive  term  "reve- 
rence." Henry  Heine  has  no  reverence 
either  for  himself  or  for  those  of  whom,  he 
writes, — for  gods  above  or  for  devils  below. 
But  this  is  not  the  place  to  make  a  public 
anatomy  of  so  strange  a  character.  What 
he  says  more  particularly  of  Uhland,  and  his 
brother  ballad-writers,  shall  be  mentioned  be- 
low. In  the  mean  time  we  shall  allow  our- 
selves a.hasty  glance  at^he  rise  and  progress 
of  the  romantic  school  in  Germany ;  for  with^ 
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out  this  It  were  impossible  to  understand  who 
or  what  Lud  wig  Uhland  is,  and  how  he  came 
to  be  what  he  is«  being  not  (as  Heine  justly 
remarks)  the  father  of  a  new  school,  but  the 
last  disciple  of  an  old — a  man  of  two  centu- 
ries— a  transition  formation  of  intellect — 
growing  out  of  the  Romantic  Catholic  mid- 
d]e*age  soil  iidiich  Frederick  Sclilegel  had  so 
carefully  watered,  and  spreading  out  his  up- 
per  leaves  in  that  very  atmosphere  of  modern 
political  movement,  to  which  Henry  Heine 
and  the  heroes  of  "  Young  Germany^  owe 
their  birth. 

What  is  classical?  What  is  romantic? 
Not  everyone  will  be  able,  on  the  instant,  to 
give  a  satis&ctory  answer  to  these  questions 
m  the  shape  of  a  definition,  but  he  who  casts 
one  eye  in  thought  upon  the  Strasburg  minis- 
ter, and  another  upon  the  three  temples  of 
Paestum,  will  understand  the  difference.  Or, 
if  he  rather  chooses  to  borrow  an  illustration 
from  the  worid  of  books,  he  will  think  now 
on  Shakspeare's  Tempest,  and  now  on  Tal- 
fourd's  Ion,  and  he  will  sny  this  is  classical, 
that  is  romantic.  The  wild,  the  exuberant, 
the  unbounded  in  fancy,  the  pure,  the  bvely, 
the  holy  in  feeling,  are  characteristic  of  the 
one ;  whatever  is  simple,  regular,  beautiful 
in  form,  or  cakn,  subdued,  and  chastened  in 
emotion,  belongs  to  the  other.  To  attempt 
to  draw  a  regular  historical  boundary  line  be. 
tween  these  two  classes  of  poetry  were  vain. 
Each  has  its  seat  deeply  rooted  in  human  na- 
ture :  and  as  you  will  find  chaste  self-con- 
tamed  shapes  of  placid  beauty  every  where 
embosomed  amid  the  dark  groves  and  solemn 
temples  of  modem  Romanticism,  so  on  the 
walls  of  Pompeii  are  at  this  day  )o  be  seen 
many  whimsical  touches  of  the  ftinciful  pen- 
cil of  some  Greek  Ariosto.  But  there  is  one 
influence  which  has  worked  mightily  in  form- 
ing  the  distinguishing  character  of  modem 
romance, — and  on  this  it  is  especially  neces- 
sary  that  the  student  of  Grerman  poetry  should 
keep  an  attentive  eye, — we  mean  the  Christ- 
ian religion,  and  more  particularly  that  form 
of  it  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Roman 
Catholic. 

It  is  troe,  indeed,  that  the  art  of  the  an- 
cients was  most  intimately  connected  with,  or 
more  properly  an  essential  part  of,  the  na- 
tional religion ;  but  that  religion  has  more  of 
an  historical  nature,  is  more  a  religion  of  he- 
roes  and  heroic  deeds,  of  outward  shapes  and 
figures  of  divinity,  than  ours ;  and  herein 
lies  one  great  essential  and  pervading  distinc- 
tion between  the  romanticism  of  the  moderns, 
and  the  classicism  of  the  ancients.  Christ- 
ianity  is  a  religion  drawn  out  of  the  roost  ho- 
ly depths  of  human  feeling ;  Heathenism — 
Greek  Heathenism'  we  mean — was  merely 
copied  down  from  the  most  beautiful  mani- 


festations of  human  action.    Chiiatiaiiitj  oc. 
cupied  itself  with  the  solution  of  the  de^ 
my  aeries  of  human  thought,  God,  virtue,  la. 
mortality;    Heathenism   partly  worshipped 
partly  sported  with  the  mere  outward  sbois 
of  terrestrial  nature.     Christianity  seaitbes 
and  probed  with  reverential  eye,kitotfaeTQi. 
ders  of  soul ;  Heathenism  revelled  amid  k 
beauties  of  luxuriant  creatk>n.    Keeping  tie 
distinction  in  view,  we  shall  have  nodiffidiT 
in  perceiving  how  something  of  the  iooos 
prehensible,  the  mystcrioi^  the  iDfiiiite,n]K 
necessarily  form  a  distinguishing  trait  of  eie. 
ry  poetry  that  is  based  upon  the  Christiafln. 
ligion  ;  and  this  principle  at  once  afibrdsa 
a  key  to  understand  the  intellectual  geoes 
of  such  minds  as  Frederick  Schlegel,  Noa 
lis,  Gdrres,  and  other  prominent  b^  of  tk 
romantic  school  in  Germany.    The  ngx 
the  misty,   the   dreamy,  the  uniotelligibk 
which  has  been  so  often  complained  of  it 
these  writers,  is  not  altogether  a  faulL  Iti 
the  legitimate  product  of  that  profound  mai 
tation  on  things  infinite  and  eternal,  on  wioii 
Christianity  is  based  ;  and  do  noteveooff 
own  divines,  so   dexterous  to  measure  ai 
things  with  a  square  logical  understand 
nevertheless  delight  to  teH  us,  and  leHistn- 
ly,  that  there  is  something  mysterioos,  e* 
fathomable,  infinite,  in  the  Christian  rel^' 
What  is  God?    What  is  heaven?   WlatB 
hell?  What  is  immortality?  Are  these  kies 
borrowed  from  the  outer  senses  which  we  oi 
lay  out  before  us  in  a  tangible  shape,  as  i 
heathen  sculptor  chiselled  out  the  streng** 
his  Hercules,  the  cunning  of  his  Mercejt 
the  beauty  of  his  Apollo  ?     Look  we  attk 
whole  history  of  Christian  art,  and,  iMte«l« 
a  Juno,  a  Venus,  a  Minerva,  whom  ti»<l* 
pie  of  the  beautiful  may  worship  while » 
works,  we  have  only  one  goddess—and  i< 
too  now  rejected  by  nearly  one-half  of  Oifl^ 
endom — Raphael's  Madonna.     Letn^ 
give  due  weight  to  the  spiritual,  we  hij- 
most  said  the  metaphysical,  the  trauc*^ 
ental  element  of  Christianity,  or  we  tf j 
together  fail  to  comprehend  the  spirito(W- 
man  literature,  the  philosophy  of  the  R*'^*' 
tic  school. 

We  Engbsh,  indeed,  have  a  natuiwj 
stinct  against  all  metaphysics — we  are  Lo»' 
ists  ready  made  from  nature's  hand,  and  aif* 
against  innate  ideas  with  a  zeal  sufficie^ 
make  us  all  thorough-going  disciples  ofH* 
vetius,  had  not  the  same  bountifbl  roc^^ 
that  gave  us  English  blood  in  ^^^^^^^^ 
us  a  certain  English  common  sense  along 
with  it ; — we  are  most  excellent  ®^^ 
in  things  spiritual — we  build  rail-roads  to^ 
ven,  and  bind  down  the  unfathonmble  roy^ 
ries  of  God  by  an  act  of  parliament  ^ 
the  Germans  haye  kioked  deeper  into  tw 
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matter.  True  it  is  that  too  much  learning 
hath  made  not  a  few  of  them  mad ;  but,  that 
some  of  them  understand  the  philosophy  of 
Christianity  better  than  we  do,  there  can  be 
little  doubt. 

But  we  feci  that  by  these  observations  we 
have  only  explained,  or  attempted  to  explain, 
one  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Roman- 
ticists  of  modem  Germany.  We  have 
shown  how  they  are  Christians  and  in  what 
manner  Christianity  afiects  their  poetry  and 
their  philosophy,  but  we  have  not  shown  how 
they  are  Catholics.  We  have  an  honest 
rule  in  this  country  that,  in  whatsoever  reli- 
gion a  man's  parents  have  brought  him  up, 
therewith  he  shall  remain  content.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, and  more  especially  for  attaining  the 
high  and  important  ends  of  ^church  and 
state,''  the  rule  is  a  very  good  one.  But,  in 
Germany,  where  so  many  strange  things 
happen,  they  sin  too  against  this  venerable 
maxim.  Ludwig  Tieck,  the  great  head  of 
the  Catholicizing  Romantic  school,  is  a  born 
Protestant — a  dry  arid  plant,  sprung  from 
the  sandy  Mark  of  Brandenburg ;  and  yet  he 
is  but  one  of  the  many  enthusiastic  German 
poets  and  painters,  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
of  their  free  and  voluntary  choice,  returned 
with  most  pious,  child. like  confidence  into 
the  warm  bosom  of  mother  church. 

We  do  not  require  to  search  far  for  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon.  It  lies  on  the 
surface.  We  protestants  must  confess  that 
our  religion  is  too  much  a  religion  of  the 
understanding.  How  indeed  could  it  be 
otherwise  7  Protestantism  was  a  triumph  of 
reasoning  intellect  over  the  inferior  powers 
of  feeling  and  fancy.  But,  as  Martin  Luther 
himself  said,  human  nature  is  a  drunken 
boor,  who,  when  you  set  him  up  on  one  side, 
straightway  fails  down  on  the  other.  And 
thus  our  worthy  Reformers — as  l)as  been 
often  said  and  often  lamented — while  they 
overturned  the  altars  of  the  saints,  pulled 
down  the  church  of  God  along  with  them ; — 
while  they  forbade  us  to  chant  masses  for  the 
dead,  they  declared  that  the  very  presence 
of  an  organ  in  a  church  was  a  profonation ; — 
while  they  allowed  us  no  longer  to  feed  our 
fancy  and  our  feeling  on  the  lovely  legends 
of  a  gracious  Madonna,  they  taught  us  to 
harass  our  brains  in  vain  with  tormenting 
questions  of  faith  and  works,  of  free  will  and 
fate  ; — while  they  awoke  us  to  a  sense  of  our 
true  dignity  by  refusing  to  bend  the  knee  be- 
fore  the  images  of  men  mortal  as  ourselves, 
they  at  the  same  time  robbed  us  of  the  noble 
creative  power  of  art — painting  was  banished 
with  pictures  of  the  saints ;  yea,  and  in  some 
comfortless  regions,  religion  was  deprived  of 


all  light,  and  cok>r,  and  enchantment,  and 
stood  forth  a  bare  naked  rock  of  stem  intel- 
lect,  battered  by  the  east  wind  of  theological 
polemics. 

The  student  of  church  history  knows  too 
well  what  special  reference  these  remarks 
have  to  Germany.  In  no  Protestant  coun- 
try  did  church  dogmatism  celebrate  a  more 
complete  triumph ;  no  where  did  the  mere 
formal  understanding  *'  that  murders  to  dis- 
sect" more  completely  monopolize  the 
domain  of  religion,  and  choke  up  the  fair 
flowers  of  &ncy  and  feeling.  And  when 
once  this  barren  formalism  fell,  a  cure  fol- 
lowed almost  as  bad  as  the  disease.  The 
church  dogmatist  was  superceded  by  the  bi- 
Uical  critic,  the  biblical  critic  was  supplanted 
by  the  neologian.  Cidov  yielded  to  Micha* 
elis,  and  Michaelis  paved  the  way  for  Weg- 
cheider.  Whatever  their  abilities  might  l^ 
these  certainly  were  not  the  men  to  restore 
the  lost  poetry  of  Christianity,  and  infuse  the 
blood  of  new  feeling  into  the  stark  body  of 
the  Protestant  church.  The  consequence 
was  unavoidable.  Men  who  could  find  no 
poetical  nourishment  in  the  merely  intellec. 
tual  Protestantism  of  the  then  Lutheran 
church  cast  their  eyes  with  longing  back  to 
the  religion  of  the  middle  ages.  From  the 
strifes,  and  contentions  of,  and  vain  disputa- 
tions  of  learned  Protestant  theologians,  they 
sought  repose  in  the  bosom  of  a  church  which 
seenied  to  put  mere  dogmas  wisely  beyond 
the  reach  of  argument,  in  order  that  its  dis- 
ciples  might  give  themselves  with  more  sin- 
gleness of  soul  to  the  pious  exercises  of  faith 
and  love.  And  thus  was  generated  that  poe- 
lical  neo-Catholicism,  which  forms  so  remark- 
able  a  feature  in  the  history  of  modem  Grer- 
man  literature ;  a  phenomenon  certainly  in 
these  unbelieving  aays  not  a  little  remark- 
able, and  deserving  of  the  deepest  attention 
from  every  philosophic  and  religious  mind. 

If  any  one  now  asks — and  it  is  a  very  na- 
tural question — how  it  happens  that  in  Ger- 
many Romanticism  took  such  a  deeply  seri- 
ous and  religious  hue,  whereas,  anH>ng  our- 
selves when  Walter  Scott  recreated  the  bal- 
lad poetry  and  the  times  of  chivalry,  we  con- 
tinued to  look  upon  the  spectacle,  pleased 
indeed  and  delighted  with  its  novelty,  but 
with  a  most  clear  and  discriminating  eye  of 
Protestant  reason  1 — the  answer  is  not  far 
off.  The  Germans  are  not  only  more  the 
children  of  feeling  and  fancy  than  the  Eng- 
lish, but  they  do  every  thing  in  a  much  more , 
serious,  thorough-going,  exhaustive  style  than 
we  do  ;  and  they  have  also,  we  are  incline 
to  suspect,  more  capacity  of  religion  thad  we 
have.  This  may  appear  a  harsh  saying,  but 
we  believe  it  is  founded  in  truth.  By  reli- 
gion, of  course^  we  do  not  mean  a  mere  in-^ 
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taUectoal  fiuth  ia  church  dogmas,  or  a  super, 
•titiout  puocdliousness  in  church-goiog,  much 
loM  a  mere  party  aceal  for  the  only  true  church 
.  at  by  law  estabUshed ;  but  we  undentaud  by 
this  much-abused  term  a  deep  and  pervading 
^liog  of  reverence  and  love  towards  the 
Supreme  Being  in  all  his  ordinary  and  eztra- 
orainary  manifestations. 

It  requires  but  a  very  superficial  acquaint- 
ance  with  German  literature  to  know  that  this 
feeling  of  religion  more  completely  interpe- 
/  netrates  and  interfuses  all  poetry  and  all  phi- 
losophy  than  among  ourselves.  According- 
ly a  Grerman  will  often  be  found  serious  when 
an  Englishman  laughs;  and  worshipping 
where  an  Englishman  sneers.  In  matters 
of  art  especially  an  Englishman's  creed 
hangs  very  lightly  qn  his  Moulders ;  but  in 
Germany  art  is  a  religion.  John  Bull  looks 
upon  a  Madonna  of  Raphael's  merely  as  a 
fine  picture,  the  expression,  design  or  color- 
ing of  which  he  may  amuse  himself  to  criti- 
cise  or  to  imitate ;  and  pertiaps,  if  be  be  in  a 
sentimental  mood,  he  may  condescend  to 
write  a  sonnet  to  the  Virgin.  To  the  Ger- 
man  the  same  picture  is  a  holy  revelation  of 
art,  something  proceeding  from  the  very  bo. 
som  of  Grod ;  and  he  lives  and  breathes  in  the 
perception  of  its  beauty.  Tliere  is  something 
very  ennobling  and  very  elevating  in  this 
chairacter  of  mind,  but  it  is  also  apt  to  be 
attended,  and  has  in  Germany  practically 
been  attended,  with  many  egregious  follies ; 
and  this  neo-Catholicism  of  the  Romantic 
school  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  one  of 
them  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  in  imagination 
to  conceive  a  vessel  borne  gently  along  by 
the  mere  favorable  impulse  of  wind  and  wave; 
but  in  practice  no  good  can  be  done  without 
a  helm.  The  great  error  of  the  Germans  is 
precisely  this  want  of  practicality ;  and  truly 
It  is  a  sad  want.  But  **  time  brings  roses," 
as  the  proverb  says ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
the  rau-roads,  of  which  we  now  hear  so  much 
in  Germany,  will  work,  and  thai  speedily,  a 
most  wonderful  change  in  their  metaphysics. 
Had  Kant,  and  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  not 
talked  themselves  to  silence,  the  times  and 
the  omnipotent  spirit  of  the  age  would  have 
put  a  g}ig  upon  them.  y 

We  have  in  these  remarks  purposely  con- 
fined ourselves  to  the  Christian,  or  (what  in 
this  case  is  the  same  thing)  the  Catholic  ele- 
ment  of  the  romanuc,  leaving  out  of  view 
altogether  the  Gothic  and  merely  mundane 
ingredient  to  which  it  owes  not  a  few  of  its 
charms.  The  earnest  religious  character 
which  romantic  poetry  has  assumed  in  Grer- 
many,  is  peculiarly  characteristic  as  well  of 
that  poetry,  as  of  the  nation  to  which  it  be- 
longs ;  and  to  this  it  is  peculiarly  proper  that 
the  attentk>Q  of  the  foreigner  should  be  duecU 


ed»      The    Frenchman    comprehends   the 
voice  of  German  romance  not  at  all,  because 
he  has  no  religion  :  the  Englishman  with  dif- 
ficulty, because  his  religion  consists  too  much 
in  an  unpoetical  faith  of  the  understanding, 
and  in  acts  of  merely  outward  statutory  ob- 
servance.    Besides,  the  strong  Protestant 
prejudices  of  a  mere  Englishman  preclude 
him  from  sympathizing  seriously  with  the 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages,  not  always  because 
he  has  less  religious  feeling  than  the  Ger- 
man, but  because  he  has  a  more  deep-rooted 
hatred  against  Popery.     But  when  the  mid- 
dle age  is  held  forth  merely  in  its  outward 
pomp  and  splendor  to  astonish  us,  merely  in 
its  oark  and  disnoal  terrors  to  freeze  us, 
merely  in  its  chivabrous  devotedness  to  fair 
woman  to  melt  us,  merely  in  its  mad  and  gro- 
tesque combinations  to  make  us  laugh,  dian 
we  bid  it  most  heartily  welcome.    Take  away 
the  sacredness  of  that  time  ;  unsanctify,  secu- 
larize, caricature  its  most  loved  and  cherished 
ideas ;  burn  out  the  smell  of  the  Popish  de- 
vil ;  make  the  Madonna  a  mere  woman ; 
and  John  Bull  will  straightway  be  willing  to 
receive  a  whde  army  of  knights  and  ladie% 
giants  and  dwarfs,  ghosts  and  goblins,  into 
bis  plain,  practical,  prosak:  brain.     On  this 
principle  his  literary  tastes  are  accounted  for. 
Ariosto  and  Cervantes  are  his  special  favo- 
rites ;  Tieck  he  can  allow  to  divert  him  for 
an  hour,  though  not  without  a  certain  lurkmg 
feeling  of  discomlbrt  occasioned  by  the  Ca. 
tholic  element  in  which  that  poet  is  accus- 
tomed to  move ;  Frederick  Schlegel  he  de- 
nounces as  mystical  and  unintelligible :  and 
Novalis  he  utterly  reprobates,  or  what  is 
much  more  common,  absolutely  ignores.    A 
regular  Englishman  would  no  more  think  of 
reading  Novalis,  than  of  gleaning  philoso- 
phy from  Jacob  Bdhme  or  ethics  from  Spino- 
za.    But  there  is  one  German  book  of 
which  he  is  very  fond,  and  that  book  is  Wie- 
land's  Oberon.     He  loves  a  laugh  and  here 
he  finds  it.     This  laugh  he  cannot  find  in 
Tieck's ''  Genoveve ;"   and  are  you  so  san- 
guine as  to  dream  that  this  pure  creation  of 
Christian  beauty  and  Christian  love  will  ever 
be  generally  admired  in  England  ?  If  one  or 
two  stray  students  are  now  found  to  read  and 
to  praise  it,  it  k  because  it  is  now  fashionable 
to  study  Grerman,  and  because  Tieck  is  con- 
fessedly a  great  Grerman  poet. 

We  may  now  allow  ourselves  a  cursive 
glance  at  the  historical  development  of  the 
Romantic  school  in  Gemiany.  Frederick 
Schlegel  was  bom  in  1769 ;  Ludwig  Tieck 
in  1773;  Novalis  in  1772;  and  Ludwig 
Uhland  in  1785.  We  mention  these  dates 
particularly  that  the  student  of  poetry  may 
remark  this  striking  coincidence  with  the 
chronok>gy  of  what  has  been  called  ^  The 
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Lake  School''  in  England.  Our  own  Words* 
worth  was  born  in  1770,  and  Coleridge  in 
1773.  This  coincidence  is  not  unimportant. 
The  English  <*  lakers"  are  as  like  the  Ger- 
man  romanticists,  as  an  Enc^lishman  can  pos- 
sibly be  to  a  German.  Indeed  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  are,  in  all  the  essential  features 
of  their  genius,  more  Grerman  than  English. 
Who,  ibr  instance,  could  have  lookea  for 
such  a  mad,  and  at  the  same  time  such  a 
wise.  Creation,  as  "The  Rhyme  of  the  An- 
cient Mariner,"  from  the  same  soil  on  which 
Pope  and  Swift  were  native  1  Does  it  not 
smack  of  Fouqu6?  is  it  not  redolent  of  Cha- 
misso  t  does  it  not  make  a  perfect  harmonic 
triad  with  Undine,  and  Peter  Schlemihl  ?  Be- 
lieve it,  reader,  the  inspiration  of  Coleridge  is 
ahogether  Crerman ;  and,  as  to  Wordsworth, 
where  do  the  homely,  the  sublime,  and  the 
ridiculous  live  together  in  such  friendly  fel- 
lowship  as  in  Grermany  ?  and  what  worship- 
per, however  blind  of  the  great  poet  of  the 
Excursion,  can  deny  that  he  has  once  and 
again  done  no  small  disrespect  to  his  own  dig- 
nity, by  encouraging  the  same  motley  part- 
nership 1 

The  fact  is  certain.  German  romanticism 
and  English  laking  are  one.  Their  origin  is 
the  same.  They  are  the  products  of  one 
wide- working  cause.  They  are  the  children 
of  reaction,  and  that  reaction  not  single,  but 
double ;  reaction  first  against  the  over-refine- 
ment of  the  French  culture  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
secondly,  against  the  over-excitement  of  the 
French  revolution  of  1792.  These  causes 
only  require  to  be  stated  to  be  recognized  as 
the  great  movers  of  two  mighty  tides  of  in. 
tellect,  on  one  of  which  ourselves  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  ar^  partly  borne.  Our  busi- 
ness  is  with  Grermany ;  but  we  must  mention 
one  fact  with  regard  t:)  England  which  has 
had  the  greatest  influence  not  only  upon  Ger. 
man  poetry,  but  on  the  whole  poetry  of  mo- 
dem Europe.  England  preceded  both  France 
and  Grermany  in  the  poetical  reaction  against 
the  over-re^nement  of  the  Louis  XIV. 
school ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  this  reaction 
was  originated  among  us  not  by  a  poet,  but 
by  a  poetical  antiquary.  Every  body  sees 
that  we  speak  here  of  the  publication  of  the 
Percy  ballads ;  and  he  who  does  not  trace 
these  ballads  through  the  poetry  of  Words, 
worth  and  Scott  in  this  country,  and  from 
Burger,  through  Gothe,  and  thence  to  Lud. 
wig  Uhland,  in  Germany,  is  blind  as  a  bat. 

But  the  Germans  were  not  content  to  drink 
of  the  English  stream.  Once  raised  from  tiie 
coldness  and  stiffness,  the  formality  and  the 
pedantry,  of  the  Franco-Grottschedian  school, 
they  pursued  the  new  chase  afler  "  Nature  " 
witli  a  diligence  and  an  enthusiasm  (some- 


times also  with  an  extravagance  and  a  child- 
ishness)  most  peculiarly  Genpan.  From  the 
days  of  Herder  to  the  present  hour,  **tho 
voices  of  the  people  "  have  been  gathered  to- ' 
gether  in  Grermany,  fh>m  the  north  and  from 
the  south,  and  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west.  The  mighty  heart  of  Gottfried  Herder 
called  around  him  every  sweet  echo  of  every 
age  and  every  time.  Humanity  was  his 
watch. word,  as  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  be 
the  watch- word  of  the  all-comprehensive  lite- 
rature of  Germany  in  general.  A  Grerman 
is  never  content  to  be  a  mere  Grerman ;  he 
must  also  be  a  man,  a  cosmopolitan.  But 
the  Grerman  father-land  was  not  fbrgotten ; 
too  long  indeed  it  had  been  but  a  wide  battle- 
field for  the  heroes  and  'heroic  madmen  of 
foreign  soldiership  to  play  their  murderous 
pranks  upon ;  the  horn  of  tiie  Percies  had 
startled  the  ear  of  Germany,  and  it  was  an- 
swered by  a  blast  from  the  war-trumpet  of 
Barbarossa. 

In  reference  to  Lud  wig  Uhland  (and  in. 
deed  in  some  measure  to  the  whole  living 
lyric  poetry  of  Grermany)  we  are  especially 
called  upon  to  make  mention  here  of  a  work 
which  issued  from  the  Romantic  school,  and 
which  has  always  been  considered  as  one  of 
its  most  precious  fruits.  We  allude  to  the 
**  Knaben  Wunderhorn  ;  **  a  collectbn  of 
old  Grerman  songs  and  ballads,  puUished  by 
Arnim  and  Brentano.  The  nature  and  sim- 
plicity  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  later 
l3nric  poetry  of  Grermany  may  be  traced  in  a 
great  measure  to  this  source  ;  though  here 
the  absorbitig  totality  with  which  the  Grer« 
mans  throw  themselves  into  a  favorite  theme 
has  not  been  without  its  evil  consequences. 
The  trifUng  childishness  and  the  puling  senti- 
mentality  which  are  to  be  found  in  not  a  few 
of  Uhland's  poems,  and  in  almost  all  of  Justi- 
nus  Kerr^er's,  arise  from  this  cause.  Uhland 
and  his  Swabian  collaborators  have  been 
styled,  or  have  styled  themselves,  mt^  iioxhvf 
••  Naturdichier ;"  and  if  wandering  in  lonely 
woods,  listening  to  love-lorn  nightingales,  and 
weeping  pious  tears  to  keep  the  morning  dew 
company,  are  the  great  leading  characteris. 
ti«s  of  a  *'  poet  of  Nature,**  they  certainly 
have  most  peculiar  claims  to  the  monopoly  of 
this  designation.  If  we  thought  it  at  all  pro* 
bable  that  a  profound  Grerman  physician,  who 
holds  holy  converse  with  magnetic  maids  and 
sees  blue  spirits  and  green,  red  spirits  and 
grey,  with  an  eye  situated  now  at  the  point  of 
his  finger,  and  now  at  the  pi(  of  his  stomach, 
would  listen  to  a  passing  word  of  advice  from 
a  plajn,  practical  Englishman,  we  would  say 
to  him  in  one  sentence  :  Though  nature  is 
on  all  occasions  the  oi\ly  true'  guide  of  the 
poet,  yet  there  are  two  natures,  the  one  the 
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nature  of  a  roan,  the  other  the  nature  of  a 
baby — this  to  be  shunoed,  and  that  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

But  how  indeed  could  an  honest  Greitnan 
have  been  expected  to  keep  himself  free  from 
this  modern  vice  of  poetic  silliness  and  roaw. 
kishness,  when  even  we  in  England,  with  all 
our  boasted  Bdtiah  sound  sense,  have  not 
been  able  to  stand  against  the  infection? 
When  such  a  mighty  change  in  the  poetic 
world  was  to  be  made,  as  that  from  kings 
and  courtiers  and  courtesans*  to  waggoners 
and  pedlars  and  potters — when  the  aristo- 
oracy  of  almost  all  literature,  ancient  and 
roodenit  was  to  give  way  to  a  vulgar  demo- 
cracy — ^how  could  it  have  been  otlierwise 
than  that  some  mad  and  unmannered  excess, 
es  should  have  been  committed,  and  not  a 
few  sublime  capers  most  ludicrously  per. 
fbrmed  by  men  in  the  general  most  dignified 
and  most  respectable?  Tlie  hero  of  the 
drawing-room,  with  all  his  point  and  polish 
and  parade  of  fine  feeling,  was  now  deserted 
for  a  common  boor ;  but  the  boor,  with  all  his 
bluntness  and  honesty  and  simplehcarted- 
ness,  was  still  a  boor.  Even  with  the  pencil 
of  a  Teniers,  or  an  Ostade,  with  all  their  hu. 
mor  and  keen  eye  for  character — waat  else 
could  you  have  made  of  him  ?  But  when, 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  Greek  philosopher, 
and  all  the  deep  devotion  of  an  Indian  Yo- 
gee,  you  fall  down  in  worship  before  the 
mejuiingless  smirk  of  an  unmeaning  milk- 
maid,  mtun  teneaUst  amici  7 

Was  a  certain  clever  critic  in  this  case  al- 
together to  be  blamed,  who  was  wont  to  com- 
plain  in  your  compositions  of  "  an  extreme 
simplicity  and  lowliness  of  tone  which  wavers 
so  prettily  between  silliness  and  pathos?" 
The  clever  critic  was  not  altogether  wrong ; 
he  only  mistook  (what  an  acute  lawyer  should 
not  have  done)  the  accessory  for  the  princi- 
pal ;  an  adventitious  yellowness  in  a  few 
stray  leaves  for  an  inherent  sickliness  of  the 
whole  plant.  Multiply  every  fault  by  +10, 
and  every  beauty  by  — 10,  and  mutatis  mu- 
landiSf  the  remarks  which  the  Edinburgh 
reviewer  made  upon  William  Wordsworth, 
not  altogether  with  injustice,  apply  to  Justi- 
nus  Kerner  with  the  most  perfect  justice. 
Had  Germany  had  a  Jeffrey,  many  of  those 
consumptive  mushrooms  called  **  Naturdich- 
ter,"  some  of  whom  we  are  this  day  review- 
ing,  might  never  have  had  an  existence. 

Thus  much  for  the  re-action  of  the  natural 
against  the  refined,  and  its  contemporaneous 
working  on  the  national  poetry  both  of  Eng- 
land  and  Germany.  Let  us  now  inquire  in- 
to the  operation  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
the  re-action  which  arose  out  of  it.  Before 
the  violent  political  outbreaking  of  that  migh- 
ty mind.movement,  there  had  been  in  Ger- 


many  several  poetirxtl  manifestalioin  of  tb 
same  spirit;  dte  *<St{irn)er  und  DriDger'' 
(stormers  and  throngers)  bad  had  tbor  dir. 
These  men  were  Titans  ;  sons  of  earth,  tker 
aspired  to  climb  heavenward  and  take  t^ 
citadel  of  the  gods  by  storm.     But  Jove  m 
quietly  on  his  emp3rrean  throne,  and  did  not 
even  deign  to  answer  their  vain  railings  wii 
thunder.  Schubart,  Lfentz,  and,  in  his  yooDg. 
er  days,  Schiller,  belonged   to  this  school 
These  men^  however,  were   but  indhrithnis: 
wandering  stars  that  nnen  gazed  at  and  pssed 
on  ;  signs  of  the  times,  fearful  and  fbrebodJBe 
to  those  who  could  read  them,  but  such  wen 
few.     Neither  had  these  men  any  immedi&tf 
and  direct   eonnection    with   the    ron»Da 
school.     Before  the  leaders  of  that  schoa 
stood  prominently  forward  to  direct  the  pub-, 
lie  mind,  the  first  fearful  shock  of  the  Fiw  I 
revolution  had  already  pcissed,  and  with  /ttk 
first  road  intoxication  that  had  seized  ao  n* 
ny  poetic  brains  in  Germany  as  well  as  Eof- 
land  ;  a  violent  collision  had  taken  place  be. 
tween  France  and  Germany ;  and  things  W 
been  enacted  in  Frankfort  by  the  disciptesoi' 
French  liberty,  calculated  lor  any  thing  n- 
ther  than  to  gather  the  young  poets  of  Oa- 
many  under  the  banner  of  the  ui-colored^ 
public. 

We  shall  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  m 
that,  as  in  England,  the  leaders  of  the  La^ 
school,  however  they  might  begin,  ail  «»*« 
in  the  quiet  repose  of  al^jytism,  so  in  Ger- 
many, (where,  from  the  vicinity  of  fns^ 
the  re-action  was  naturally  much  stronger,) 
the  preachers  of  poetical  romance  were  tf    . 
the  same  time  zealous  apostles  o(  political  »*•    I 
solutlnn.     Not  that  they  all  began  withl»- 
rary  Toryism  any  more  than  Co)eji^^ 
Southev  with  us.  Some  of  them  (Gdrres-W 
instance)  were  one  day  burning  repuWicti^' 
but  the  manhood  of  most,  and  the  old  age* 
all,  was  made  up  of  most  steady  and  cx0^ 
ent  conservatism.*     We  say  consisief'^ 
cause,  unlike  the  Protestant  conservaatfl* 
the  present  day  and  of  our  own  co"°'^irJ 
Grermans  of  that  time  made  an  ""^IJ^ 
protest  against  the  whole  system  of  nw** 
movement  from  Martin  Luther  to  tbis^^ 
sent  hour,  and  while  they  looked  on  the  K'"''     I 
peror  as  by  the  grace  of  the  Pope  the  m 


legitimate  head  of  the  state,  so  they  also  i^ 
knowledged  the  Pope  as  l^y  the  grace  o\^^ 
the  only  legitimate  head  of  the  church. 

A  mind  like  that  of  Frederick  Schleg^ 
was  not  made  to  trifle  with  priricipl6*»  ^ 


*  To  this  rule,  however,  Uhland  hi«^K^^ 
an  honorable  exception.    The  patriotic  unp" . 
oflSia  has,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  nP«"^i 
him  to  a  healthy  practical  activity  in  the  c««* 
liberty. 
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half  measures,  whether  in  poetry,  in  philoso. 
phy,  or  in  politics,  could  not  satbfy  him. 
What  an  earnest,  restless,  wrestling,  truth- 
sMeking  soul  was  his  i     How  many  mutations 
of  thought  (an  epitome  of  philosophical  and 
veligioiis  history)  did  his  single  mind  work  it- 
self through !  And  yet  what  did  he  arrive  at, 
\irhat  conclusion  did  he  reach,  with  all  his 
striving  and  with  all  his  restlessness  ?    Was 
bis  spiritual  metamorphosis  that  from  groh  to 
ffrub,  or  did  he  ever  emerge  aR  tho  perfect 
bulterfly  1    The^  are  queens  which  can- 
not be  answered,  for,  as  we  have  often  been 
told,  he  ended  his  life  and  his  writings  with  a 
^Mtf ; "  and,  as  to  the  Catholicism  in  which 
he  at  last  found  shelter,  or  rather  fortified 
himself  with  most  gigantic  learning  against 
the  blasts  of  change,  what  wss  it — as  some 
I      one  beautifully  said — but  a  throwing  himself 
I      in  despair  upon  the  milkless  breasts  of  his 
I      dead  mother  ?    The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
[      that  the  mind  of  Frederick  Schlegel  was  too 
J      deeply  shaken  by  the  spiritual  agitation  of 
t      the  age  in  which  he  lived  ever  to  recover  its 
[      proper  poise  and  balance.     It  was  not  given 
to  every  one  to  come  out  of  that  ordeal  un. 
^      scathed.     The  man  who  seriously  proposed 
^      to  bring  back  the  palmy  days  of  Gregory,  In- 
BOcent,  and  Boni^ice,  with  all  their  orthodox 
I      appendages  of  priestly  despotism  and  rustic 
^       serfkge,  must  have  been,  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses, neither  more  nor  less  than  mad.     But 
Frederick  Schlegel  was  certainly  one  of  the 
'       roost  honest,  earnest,  zealous,  laborious  apos- 
tles of  the  Romantic  school,  and  therefore  he 
'       must  be  mentioned  here  with  due  honor.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  temple ;  his  hands 
'       hewed  many  gigantic  blocks  from  the  living 
rock  with  which  the  mystic  edifice  was  after 
wards  closely  compacted.     Round  the  &iry 
region  of  romance  ho  erected  an  iron  wall, 
and  drew  a  double  circumvallation  of  philo- 
sophic inquiry  and  historic  research.  **  M6U 
liter  ossa  quiescantf*^    As  to  his  brother, 
August  Wilhelm,  we  agree  with  Heine,  that 
it  does  not  appear  certain  whether  he  ever 
was  serious  in  his  advocacy  of  romance ; 
and  as  to  what  he  now  is,  according  to  all  the 
testimonies  that  have  recently  reached  us,  we 
only  know  that  he  is  a  most  inimitable  cox- 
comb. 

Frederick  Schl^el  was,  as  we  have  said, 
that  one  of  the  Romantic  school,  whose  mind 
seems  to  have  been  most  deeply  shaken  by 
the  spiritual  fermentation  of  the  age,  and  in 
whom  the  consequent  re-action  was  most 
strongly  and  most  consistently  developed. 
A  spirit  of  the  same  brothertiood,  not  less 
earnest  or  less  consistent,  but  more  solemn, 
more  self-sustained,  more  quietly  stable,  was 
Novalis.  This  man  was  the  holy  temple  of 
middle-age  mysticism  rising  up  strangely 
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amid  the  bustle  and  striib  of  diis  modem  time. 
We  have  been  much  struck  with  a  peculiar 
feature  in  this  man's  mind,  and  mention  it 
here  particularly  with  reference  to  some  of 
the  Swabian  poets  ;  he  seems  absolutely  in 
love  with  death.  This  trick,  Uhland,  as  w« 
shall  see  below,  seems  to  have  borrowed 
from  him  ;  somewhat  affectedly,  however,  we 
must  say,  for  Uhland  can  be  cheerful  enough 
except  when  he  enters  a  nunnery ;  he  can 
smile  without  always  looking  like  an  amiable 
young  lady  in  a  consumption  ;  and  he  some* 
times  frisks  like  a  lamb.  Kemer  again  has 
taken  up  the  whole  black  mantle  of  Novahs^ 
and  enveiled  himself  with  it ;  but  he  is  a 
most  unworthy  wearer.  That  strange  pecu* 
liarity  of  feeling  which  manifested  itself  in 
the  one  as  a  mostsgblime  disease,  (for  there 
may  be  sublimity  even  in  disease,)  shows  it* 
self  here  as  a  most  silly  sickliness.  Th^s 
seer-like  eye  which  looked  forth  from  the 
solemn  chambers  of  thought,  while  the  rapt 
tongue  sang  *<  Hymns  to  the  Night,"  is  no 
longer  viftible.  A  sorrowful  youth  (consump- 
tive  or  perhaps  only  d3rspeptic)  walks  forth 
into  the  gloomy  groves  to  hold  converse  with 
a  nightingale,  whom  he  vainly  imagines  to  be 
as  sorrowful  as  himself,  and,  having  nothing 
better  to  do,  he  pens  most  tearful  verses  in 
which  the  world  is  told  that  every  deal  board 
is  a  coffin,  and  every  saw-pit  a  grave.  Suck 
a  youth  is  Doctor  Justinus  Kemer. 

It  is  not  onr  intention,  in  these  remarks,  to 
characterize  the  individual  poets  of  the  ro- 
mantic school  further  dian  such  character* 
btics  bear  upon  the  general  theme,  and  tend 
to  give  us  some  idea  of  what  sort  of  atmos- 
phere we  are  breathing.  Had  our  space 
permitted,  we  should  nevertheless  have  stopc 
short  to  look  upon  Tieck,  the  only  poet 
of  Buropean  reputation  that  the  school  of 
Grerman  romance  has  produced.  He  is  the 
very  fairy  hall  of  the  romantic,  where  all  that 
it  possesses  of  beautiful  and  chivalrous,  of 
tender  and  sportive,  resides,  with  just  enough 
of  the  dreadfnl  behind  to  make  it  ao  effective 
back-ground — a  winter  without,  which  makes 
the  fire  seem  to  blaze  more  merrily  within. 
From  this  man  Ludwiff  Uhland  borrowed  his 
smile ;  and  with  that,  doubtless,  the  best  pact 
of  romance. 

But  there  is  another  element  besides  the 
romantic,  which  gives  a  peculiar  tone  to  the 
poetry  of  the  Swabian  school — the  etomeat 
of  the  patriotic  and  the  political ;  and  on  this, 
also,  we  must  be  allowed  to  oast  a  hasty 
glance,  before  we  can  put  our  readers  upon 
the  proper  position,  firom  which  this  poetry, 
and  indeed  a  great  part  of  the  living  poetry 
of  Germany,  is  to  be  viewed.  The  reader 
is  aware,  that  the  first  blast  ofpatriotism  that 
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came  from  Klopslock  ;  but  this  was  merely 
the  voice  of  one  man,  and  of  a  solemn  ode. 
builder,  who,  even  had  he  not  been  so  seri- 
ous  as  we  believe  be  was,  could  hirdly  have 
done  without  the  theme.  The  patriotic  spi- 
rit of  the  German  people  did  not,  however, 
awake  till  after  the  electric  shock  of  the 
battle  of  Jena.  The  palsied  old  dotard  of 
aristocratk*.  soldiership  fell  with  that  sttroke  ; 
the  monopoly  of  stars  and  crosses  that  decked 
his  vain  breast  was  found  to  be  of  no  avail 
against  the  bullets  of  Napoleon  ;  an  army  of 
young  hardy  warriors  was  raised  from  the 
people,  and  with  this  army  arose  a  new  na- 
tional  enthusiasm,  and  a  new  national  poet- 
ry. 

The  heart  of  every  man  that  feels  and 
acts  with  his  kind  must  beat  in  proud  sympa- 
thy with  the  great  movement  of  the  Grerman 
people  in  1813,  commonly  called  the  Libera- 
tion war.  That  was  a  movement  of  deep 
import,  of  pregnant  consequence,  to  the  poli- 
tical condition  of  all  the  Teutonic  tribes ;  but 
it  was  a  movement,  perha[is,  of  yet  deeper  im- 
port, of  more  pregnant  consequence  to  the 
poetry  of  Germany.  That  uprising,  indeed, 
was  a  living  poem,  which  did  more  for  the 
patriotism  of  the  Grermans  than  the  odes  of 
a  thousand  Klopstocks,  or  the  middle  age 
dreaming  of  a  thousand  Schlegels  could  have 
effected.  The  venerable  old  **  Master  of  the 
Beautiful"  might,  perhaps,  not  altogether  un- 
derstand it ;  a  man  may  discourse  most  wise, 
ly  on  the  metamorphosis  of  a  primrose  leaf, 
on  the  playful  changes  of  light  on  a  piece  of 
Labrador  spar,  on  the  neat  chiseling  of  an 
old  Greek  marble,  and  yet  be  delif  to  the 
voice  of  the  morally  sublime.  But  there 
were  many,  very  many  (all  the  young  nnd 
vigorous  spirits  of  the  time),  who  did  under- 
stand it ;  and  amongst  these  was  Ludwig 
Uhland. 

This  man  felt,  and  practically  acknow- 
ledged, the  great  truth,  that  mere  versifying 
can  hardly  ever  be  made  a  separate  occupa. 
tion,  without  to  a  certain  extent  weakening 
and  even  frivoiizing  the  character ;  and  that 
there  are  certain  great  occasions  in  life 
when  a  poet  can  never  hope  to  remain 
a  mere  poet,  without  giving  up  all  claim  to 
the  character  of  a  man ;  as  it  is  told  of  a 
certain  English  lawyer,  who,  out  of  an  ex- 
ceeding love  of  justice,  forbade  a  harmless 
wanderer  to  trespass  upon  his  green  fields, 
whose  simple  errand  there  was,  to  visit  his 
fikther's  grave.  The  poet,  as  well  as  the 
lawyer,  must  be  given  up  at  times  ;  for  they 
exist  for  the  sake  of  the  man,  not  the  man  for 
the  sake  of  them.  Ludwig  Uhland  knew 
also  very  well — what  the  great  Gdthe  did  not 
know — that  the  attempt  to  build  up  a  temple  of 
art  altogether  insulated  from  the  spiiitof  theage, 


cJtogether  apart  from  religion  and  polkici 
from  church  and  state,  is  vanity.  He  kr^ 
well  that  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  si^n 
building  could  never  be  so  strong,  so  braa 
so  salubrious,  as  the  natural  air  which  (x 
mon  nrwrtals  breathe.  He  knew  more  u 
this :  he  knew  that,  do  what  we  may,  ve^ 
never  remove  ourselves  altogether  from 
influence  of  those  political  instiudons  ua 
which  we  grow  up.  Church  and  state  &i 
common  atmosphere  in  which  all  breai 
partly  including,  and  partly  hatermiDg 
with  the  particular  atmosphere  which  po 
philosophers,  and  men  of  original  minds  m 
fail  to  create  for  themselves.  Such  were 
views  that  possessed  the  breast  of  our  jo 
romancer, — such  views  made  him  a  pairi< 
the  war  of  1818;  and,  since  ihe  coosl 
tional  changes  effected  by  the  treaty  of  Y 
na,  have  made  him  a  politician.  He  has  b 
an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  houa 
representatives  in  Wurtembeig,  and  has  gi 
ed  honorable  civic  laurels  in  co-operas 
with  a  man  whose  good  sound  stamina  we  k 
had  frequent  occasion  to  laud — WoJfga 
Menzel.  Possibly  this  political  activity  oi 
have  had  an  unfavorable  influence  upoii  J 
poetical  powers ;  for  we  do  not  find  that 
has,  of  late  years,  been  so  fruitful  a.i  I 
early  promise  gave  reason  to  expect.  It's 
Gothe  was  not  altogether  in  the  wioog,  in 
certain  oracular  communicatioo  which  b 
made  to  Eckermann*  regarding  Uhiand^i 


•*  Mark  me,"  said  Gohe, "  the  poIilkiM  wiH  wal- 
low up  the  poet  To  be  a  member  of  pariianKBl, 
and  live  in  daily  excitement  and  irritatnc^iawAi^- 
ted  foi  the  tender  nature  of  a  poet.  Huicag«^ 
soon  sound  its  last  note;  and  that  is  certunW  ooi 
matter  of  indifference.  Swabia  has  many  men  t'« 
quent  and  inteili;^ent  enough  to  cniiduct  pablicboj 
ness.  but  it  has  only  one  poetlikcIJhtand.'*— 6^ 
Gesprdche  mU  Eckerviann,  vol.  i.  p.  358. 

Wa  add  here  Heine's  remarks  on  ihcsaniesij 
jfict.  After  complaining  of*  the  ^reat  chan^  l^ 
had  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  own  dream,  and  ! 
menting  that  be  ia  now  no  lon^r  able  to  sympatb 
with  the  romantic  spirit  of  Uhland'^  ballnds.  Hei 
proceeds  :— "And  perhaps  Uhland  himself  hasfai 
little  better  than  1.  His  own  feeiings  mast  have  \ 
deri;one  no  small  chan^  since  that  period  (ISI 
With  very  few  exceptions,  he  haa  written  noihi 
for  twenty  years.  1  cannot  bring  myseit  to  belli 
t  hat  this  proceeds  from  a  natural  barrenness  of  po( 
feolin^.  I  rather  explain  the  silence  of  his  muse 
the  contradiction  in  which  it  has  found  itself  u 
the  inoro  pressing  claims  of  his  political  situatit 
The  eleeiac  poet,  who  sung  so  beautifully  the  g 
rics  of  the  ancient  catholico-feudalistic  ages, 
Ossian  ofthc  middle  a^es,  has  now  become  a  me 
ber  of  the  Wurtemberg  Chambers,  and  bas  diM 
^uisbed  himself  as  a  bold  advocate  of  civil  equal 
and  freedom  of  thought.  That  the  poet  is  sincere 
all  that  he  has  done  for  the  public,  the  ^leat  sacr 
ces  he  has  made  in  its  service  leave  no  room  to  dou 
He  has  well  deserved  the  civic  crown  that  haa  tak 
the  place  of  his  poetic  laurel.  But  this  honest  <3 
thusiasiii  for  the  modern  movemeot  oould  not  < 
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'  poetical  amihilation.  But,  sooth  to  say;  we 
are  not  sorry  that  the  romancer  has  chosen 
to  be  silent.  In  his  verj^best  poenns,  there 
is  a  tone  to  our  British  taste  not  ahogelher 

■  healthy, — at  least  a  certain  manner — a  cer- 
tain assumption  of,  and  absorption  in,  middle- 

*  age  feeling, — which,  in  a  man  who  lives  in 
^  the  present  age,  with  his  eyes  open,  is  surely, 
^  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  very  natural. 

In  our  own  country,  indeed,  Wordsworth 

•  has  created  a  little  world  of  observation  and 
^speculation  for  himself;  but  Wordsworth  is 

^  exist    with  an  unabated  reverence  for  the   middle 
'  a^-es  ;    ancl  as  liis  Pe^aaus  waa  only  a  trim  chivnl- 
^  rotis  steed,  that  troUed  pleasantly  through  the  region 
of  the  past,  but  stumbled  upon  the  vulvar  roads  of 
modern  lime.  Ludwig  Uhland  had  seen  proper  with- 
a  smile,  to  dismount,  and  lead  his  romantic  benst 
I.  into  the  stiU)le.   There  the  animal  remoiiiB  up  to  the 
\^  present  hour;  and,  like  his  colleague  Baiardo,  he 
possesses  every  possible  virtue,  and  only  one  fault — 
he  is  dead. 
^        **  Bat,  sooth  to  say,  sharper  eyes  than  mine  have 
M    not  tailed  to  remark,  that  Uhland^s  chivalrous  horse, 
g    with  his  atoried  housings  and  blazoning8,never  at  Mny 
time  suited  very  well  with  the  homely  quality  of  ita 
civic    rider,  who,  instead  of  boots  and  gold  spurs, 
I     wears  only  shoes  and  silk  stockings,and,  instead  of  a 
.     koinn,  carries  only  k  lawyer's  wig  on  his  head.  These 
critics    pretend  to  have  made  the  discovery,  that 
Lud  wiff  Uhland  and  his  theme  were  at  no  time  per- 
f     fectly  identical  4  they  a«.«ert  that  the  rough  and  wild, 
I     the  naivt  and  natural  tones  of  the  middle  ai^es,  have 
not  been  revived  by  this  poet,  aven  in  an  ideal  form, 
but  that  be  has  dissolved  them  into  a  sickly  senti- 
mcntaJ   melancholy,  that  he  has,  eo  to  speak,  boiled 
down  the  strong  stuff  of  the  ancient  popular  poetry 
into  a  pleasant  soup,  for  the  weak  ta^te  of  the  mo- 
dern public.  And,  indeed,  when  one  views  the  ladies 
of  Uhland'B  poetry  a  htlle  more  minutely,  we  find 
that  theyare  only  beastiful shad  )Ws,incarnatemoon- 
abine,  milk  in  their  veins,  and  in  their  eyes  sweet 
tears  ;  that  is,  tears  without  salt.   In  the  same  way, 
if  we  connpare  Uhland's  knights  with  the  sturdy  old 
ancestors  of  Gotz  von  Bcrlicbingcn,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  bow  ridiculous  soever  the  idea  may  appear,' 
that  they  are    mere    lay-fiourcs    harnessed    wirh 
polished  tin,  and  stuffed  with  roseleavea,  instead  of 
blood  and  bonea.     Uhland's  knightaare  far  more 
tender  than  even  the  most  tender  and  melting  of  the 
ancient  troubadours,  many  of  whom  we  know  well, 
besides  their  great  skill  in  harping,  wore  huge,  un- 
wieldy inexpressibles,  and  ate  much,  and   drank 
more.' — Die  RomantiscAe  SchuU^  p.  306-  309. 

We  have  made  this  extract  from  Heine  at  full 
length,  partly  because  it  is  sufficiently  characteristic 
of  the  writer,  but  chiefly  because  (as  will  appear 
more  fally^  below)  we  agree  in  a  great  measure  with 
the  substance  of  the  remarks  which  it  contains,  xv  e 
are  glad  to  find  that  our  view  of  the  weak  side  of 
Uhland'a  poetry  is  not  exclusively  English;  and 
Heine  can  the  less  be  suspected  of  saying  any  thing 
malicioua  on  the  present  occasion,  as  he  speaks  of 
Uhland  generally  with  the  greatest  kindiincafl  and 
.  affection.  Indeed,  we  must  repeat  here  what  we  said 
of  Heine  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,— with  all 
his  faults,  he  is  a  kind,  honest  soul ;  and  though  he 
sometimes  trifles  too  much  with  right  and  wrong, 
yet  we  believe  that  he  is,  at  bottom,^  a  sincere  lover 
of  truth  ;  and  what  he  feels  and  knows  to  be  true, 
thai  he  speaks  out  with  a  most  downright,  uncom- 

CMsing  recklessness.     We  hope  that  he  will  yet 
goodfruit. 


not,  like  Uhland,  a  noember  of  parliament ; 
and  besides,  his  poetry,  thbugh  very  peculiar 
and  very  narrow  in  its  sphere,  is  a  poeiry  ia 
every  respect  in  and  of  the  present ;  and  so 
far  as  the  poet  himself  is  concerned,  in  every 
respect  ntost  actual,  real,  and  natural.  But 
that  sort  of  moonlight  Catholicism  and  sancti- 
fled  chivalry  in  which  Uhland  deals  is  and 
can  be  natural  nowhere  save  in  the  head  of 
a  modern  Grerman  romancer. 

This  plea,  however,  Uhland,  whose  spirit 
has  been  so  strongly  carried  along  with  the 
great  political  movement  of  these  latter  days,  i 
is  not  in  a  condition  now  to  urge.  If  he  con- 
tinues to  write  the  same  sort  of  poetry  now 
that  he  might  naturally  have  written,  and  did, 
we  hope,  quite  honestly  and  naturally  write, 
when  Frederick  Sc.hlegel  was  dictator,  he 
becomes  a  decided  mannerist;  he  loses  all 
truth ;  he  lives  in  a  state  of  habitual  self, 
contradiettoa.  Even  the  Germans^  who  tole- 
rate all  absurdities,  will  not  understand  to 
what  asfhetieal  purpoM  this  saintly  glory  ii 
allowed  to  mix  its  pale  hues  with  the  vigorous 
green  of  the  civic  crown.  There  remains, 
therefore,  only  this  dilemma  for  him — either 
he  must  seek  for  a  new  inspiration^  or  hft 
must  give  up  poetry  altogether.  In  th»  early 
part  of  the  modem  era,  he  seemed  inclined  to 
follow  the  former  course ;  and  he  has  written 
severd  **  FreiheUslieder,^^  whksh  aro  kindly 
cherished  by  the  most  song-loving  people  of 
Europe,  along  with  the  more  stirring  strains 
of  Arndt  and  Kdmer. 

But  Uhland  has  not  succeeded  in  creating 
any  new  patriotic  poetry,  that  ccm  take  up  an 
honorable  and  independent  position  besides 
his  own  ballads  and  romances.  He  has,  there- 
fore, been  obliged  latterly  to  preserve  a  com- 
parative silence ;  and  there  is  little  hope  now 
that  he  will  ever  become  a  very  voluminous 
writer.  Indeed,  he  is  altogether  wanting  in 
that  luxuriance,  grasp,  and  energy  of  mind, 
which  are  indispensably  requisite  to  create  a 
new  literature  to  this  country.  Wolfgang 
Menzel  is  a  more  hopeful  subject ;  and  there 
is  one  who  might  do  more  than  both,  if  hv 
only  knew  what  his  talents  are  worth.  But 
Henry  Heine  has  housed  himself  in  Paris, 
which,  in  spiritual  a^irs,  is  at  present  one 
great  madhouse  ;  and  he  has  recklessly  laid 
aside  the  old  Greek  motto,  without  which  no 
man  can  hope  to  prosper — Acit^;  Si  eeo%s  vefftt,  * 
Let  him  reverence  the  gods,  and  not  kick 
against  the  pricks ;  and  Germany  may  yet 
mention  his  name  with  honor. 

Out  of  such  elements,  partly  modem- 
patriotic,  but  chiefly  midtlle-age  romantic, 
has  the  poetry  of  Uhland,  and  his  brother 
minstrels,  been  developed.  We  hope  we 
have  not  appeared  too  discursive  in  this  sketch. 
Uhiaad  is  unintelligil^e,  and,  to  a  foraicner  aUT^ 
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feait,  very  infigiiificaat,  wheo  viewed  apart 
from  the  scbooTof  which  he  ie  the  ofi^pring. 
Besides,  an  Eoglithmaa,  who  in  all  mystical 
flMtters  is  a  profane  person,  requires  to 
breathe  for  a  few  minutes  the  foreign  atmos- 
phere, before  be  can  understand  either  the 
sense  or  the  nonseneeofaGerman  poet.  There 
are  no  railroads  in  this  region.  Romantic 
ideas  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  moved 
like  so  many  men  upon  a  chessboard.  With 
this  understanding,  we  may  now  proceed  to  a 
more  particular  review  of  Uhland's  poems, 

I  earne^y  requesting  every  individual,  who 
may  honor  this  artble  with  a  passing  glance, 

'  not  to  attempt  to  square  every  thing  we  either 
have  said,  or  may  say,  with  an  English  yard- 
measure.  There  are  clouds  in  Grerman  litera- 
ture which  were  never  intended  to  be  touched. 
The  first  part  of  these  poems  consists  of 
what  are  colled  ^Litder ;"  though  the  greater 
part  of  them  mifffat  more  properly  be  termed 
*^  flittings  of  feeling"  than  •'  songs"  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  There  are  also 
Bot  a  ibw  small  conceits  scattered  through 
them,  such  as  the  poetic  reader  has  often 
plucked  in  Herrick's  Hesperides,  or  other 
such  flowery  garden  of  old  English  verse.  We 
do  not,  however,  intend  by  this  comparison  to 
put  Uhland  upon  a  par  with  the  sterling  old 
Englishman  ;  if  he  were  ten  times  Uhland, 
he  is  but  aGerman,  and  would  want  the  sound, 
healthy  stuff  of  which  an  Englishman  is  com- 
posed. The  best  that  can  be  said  of  Uhland 
IS  that  his  feeling  is  always  pure  and  amiable, 
even  when  it  is  not  altogether  sound  ;  wit  he 
has  none,  and  humor  very  liule  ;  his  fancy  is 
any  thing  but  luxuriant ;  and  we  often  miss 
that  weight  and  manly  dignity  of  thought 
which  is  so  necessary  to  sustain  and  relieve  a 
mere  elusion  of  amiable  feeling.  What  we 
most  complain  of  in  Uhland's  lyrics,  as  in 
those  of  many  other  Grermans,  is  a  want  of 
body  and  solidiQr.  His  ideas  come  across  him 
■8  light  and  unsubstantial,  but  not  seldom  also 
as  beautiful,  as  a  summer-cloud  :  they  have 
scarcely  gratified  the  beholder's  eye  with  the 
appearance  of  some  niiscent  shape,  when  they 
flit  away  into  nothing.  They  owe  their  siff. 
nificancy,  the  momentary  attention  which  the 
wandering  eye  bestows  on  them,  neither  to 
substance,  size,  nor  shape,  but  sheerly  to  the 
•therial  beauty  with  which  they  are  instinct, 
the  simny  cheerfulness  in  which  they  are  em- 
bosomed. But  a  voice,  a  smile,  a  sigh,  a 
mere  breath  of  sentiment,  is  not  a  poem ; 
and  for  this  reason' we  must  say  of  many  of 

.  these  Grerman ^^Liedery^  that  we  value  them 
not  so  much*  because  they  are  poems,  as  be- 
cause they  are  fiiuing  thoughts  of  a  poet.  If 
that  poet  were  not  a  most  amiable  and 
virtuous  man,  these  poems  would  &il  to 
charm  us. 


But  we  BMUt  have  make  one  obMna^ 
in  justification  of  the  Grermans,  and  itkooe 
to  which  the  charilftble  crkic  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  willing  to  allow  ail  due  weight,  b 
Germany  every  thing  connected  with  feeGag 
and  sentiment,  every  thing  compreheDded 
under  that  most  untranslateable  word— Ge. 
mSUh — piays  a  much  more  distinguished  pan 
than  among  us.  There  is  a  kindliness,  t 
warmness,  an  openness,  a  simplicity  of  axil 
about  these  Germans,  of  which  we  io  diit 
hard,  practical,  mercantile,  money-makiog 
island  have  no  conception.  We  have  koowi 
some  of  them — long-headed,  thinkmg  mea 
too— -who  were  very  children  in  the  franb 
ness  of  their  natures ;  bushy-bearded  men, 
and  yet  gentle  withal,  overflowing  with  lo?e, 
redundant  in  affection,  ready  to  mrow  them- 
selves into  every  honest  Christiaii's  arms. 
These  men  have  a  poetry  of  their  own,  t 
poetry  of  pure  childlike  feeling  and  fondness 
of  heart,  which  it  were  unjust  to  meawre  by 
canons  of  purely  British  criticism.  We 
must  not  quarrel  with  an  honest  Deutscher*8 
«*  GentH^*'  because,  when  we  laogb,  1» 
loves ;  and  when  we  caricature,  he  weeps. 
Humor  and  sentiment,  it  is  true,  often  na 
into  one  another ;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that 
they  are  oftentimes  deadly  enemie:!.  Things 
may  unite  in  the  mind  of  a  Shakspeareori 
Richter,  that  in  the  common  models  of  crt- 
ation  annihilate  one  another,  like  fire  aw 
water.  There  is  no  more  fatal  foe  to  ifl 
fine  feeling  than  your  viilgar  humorisL  A* 
thus  it  is  widi  the  Englishman  and  thewf- 
man.  The  one  acts,  and  laughs,  and  o^ 
catures ;  the  other  thinks,  and  weep^ 
senUmentalizes.  Perhaps  we  have  o*^ 
the  better  part ;  we  are  the  more  healthy  W' 
tures.  Hogarth  is  more  than  a  match  «» 
Werther.  But  let  us  rejoice  with tremWiDg' 
let  us  judge  charitably.  Humor  is  goo^  • 
but  it  is  not  the  best.  Reverence  for  iw 
holy,  and  love  for  the  beautiful,  are  the  b^ 
est  capacities  of  man.  If  we  lose  "^ese»  *^ 
lose  our  inunortol  gem.  Thus  ^^^^^ 
willing,  on  the  eternal  principles  of  narwa 
nature,  to  redeem  from  vulgar  ^^V^, 
mysteries  of  that  much,  bespoken  ^^ 
«  a«mftth."     Rut  wA  must  also  be  allo^ 


say  without  disguise,  that  there  w  w  ^ 
ems  of  Uhland's  a  certain  air  of  weaKco«- 


to 


poems 


sumptiveness,  which  we  do  not  relish.  - 
is  not  a  little  childish  trifling,  de^kw^'^ui. 
pretty  nothings,  sheer  shilly-shally,  "°^^ 
terated  namby-pamby.  As  Heine  ^^^^ 
Tieck,  so  we  are  too  often  obliged  to  saj^ 
Uhland — ^if  there  is  any  strei^  ^  ^, 
poems,  they  are  only  strong  when  <^°  ^^^ 
ed  with  the  very  weak  tea  which  <  »  ^^ 
fashion  to  drink  in  the  literary  ^^jj 
Grermany.    Happily  we  are  nci^  gingw*^ 
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tkm  opnkmi.  OMi%  in  a  letter  to  Zeltext 
wUch  iiM  excited  tnucb  bickering  in  Ger- 
aHaiy>  expresaes  biiDself  ae  (bllowB.* 

**  I  have  got  a  strange  sample  of  our  moderQ 
Geitnan  poets— ••  Oedtchie  van  Oustav  Pfitzer** 
This  Pfitzec  ia  not  without  talent,  and  seems 
moreover  an  amiable  man.  But  such  a  mise- 
rable feeling  of  weakness  came  over  me  as  I 
read,  that  1  was  obliged  to  throw  down  the 
book .  In  these  times,  when  cholera  is  abroad, 
such  depressing  influences  are  to  be  avoided. 
The  \v..rk  is  dedicated  to  UkUtnd,  and  from 
the  redon  in  which  this  poet  dwells,  there  is 
little  hope  that  any  thing  strong  or  invigo- 
rating will  proceed.  I  do  not  blame  the  book, 
but  I  shall  not  look  into  it  a  second  time.  One 
trick  of  these  eentlemen  is  most  deserving  of 
notk^;  they  throw  around  them  a  certain 
elhico-relieious-poetical  beggar's  mantle,  with 
such  wonderful  dexterity,  that,  even  when 
their  elbow  looks  out  beneath  it,  this  is  con- 
sidered as  a  poetical  beauty.  I  shall  send  it 
you  in  my  next  parcel,  and  shall  rejoice  that 
It  is  out  of  the  house.f 

••Weimar,  4  October,  1881." 

The  opinion  of  the  easy  oc^genarian  on 
this  subject  must  doubtless  be  taken  with 
some  grains  of  allowance.  His  indefatigable 
studies  of  Greek  cameos  and  intermaxillary 
bones,  and  Newtonian  optics,  left  him  in  his 
latter  years  very  little  room  for  any  sort  of 
sentiment,  much  Jess  of  religious,  of  which 
be  was  never  peculiarly  susceptible ;  but  he, 
too,  had  written  some  good  songs,  and  told 
some  classic  ballads  in  his  day ;  and  when  he 
gave  Zelter  his  opinion  of  Uhland  and  his 
school,  there  is  no  doubt  he  knew  very  well 
'That  he  was  talking  of.  He  complains  of  a 
want  of  nerve  and  vigor — somethmg  to  'sti- 
mulate, stir,  and  strengthen  the  faculties ;  and 
to  show  how  just  his  complaint  is,  we  shall 
give  a  sample.  Where,  for  instance,  shall 
we  find  a  poetic  flower  more  tenderly  glis- 
tcning  with  the  dew  of  pious  tears,  more  de- 
licateTy  belit  with  sentimental  moonshine, 
than  the  following? 

THB  KUN. 

In  the  silent  cloister-garden, 

Beqeath  the  pale  moonshine. 
There  walked  a  lovely  maiden, 

And  tears  were  in  her  eyne. 

Now  God  be  praised,  my  loved  one 

Is  with  the  Dlest  above ! 
Now  man  is  changed  to  angel. 

And  angels  I  may  love. 


*  Zelter'i  Briefweohsel,  vol.  vi.  p.  305. 

t  The  poet  who  gave  occarion  to  these  remarki 
— Grustay  Pfitxer — is  a  distinguished  member  of 
what  b  commonly  called  the  Swabian  School — 
He  has  been  omitted  in  the  present  article  because 
he  has  little  ef  the  romance  element  in  Iiim,  and 
belongs  more  to  Schiller  than  to  Tieck.— >We  have 
ao  WMh  to  eUss  poets  geogrmpkuaiiy. 


She  stood  beCore  thaakar 

Of  Mary^niothMr  mild* 
And  on  the  holy  maiden 

The  Holy  Virgin  smiled. 

Upon  her  knees  she  worshipped 

And  prayed  before  the  shnne, 
And  heavenward  looked — till  Death  came 

And  closed  her  weary  eyne. 

If  Chiido  Reni,  or  some  Roman  Catholic 
artist  in  the  prime  days  of  painting,  had  trick- 
ed up  such  a  pretty  pious  picture  as  this  with 
all  the  blandishments  of  light,  shade,  and  co* 
lor,  it  might  have  passed  ;  but  in  naked  verse,  * 
and  in  these  stem  Protestant  times,  when 
nunneries  are  not  so  fashionable  even  in  Ca-  * 
tholic  countries,  as  they  once  were,  such 
moon-light  tinting  ia  a^t  to  appear  sickly; 
and,  what  is  worse,  affected.  It  is  well  for 
Ludivig  Ubknd's  reputation  that  he  some- 
times  dips  his  brush  in  stronger  and  more 
heahhy  colors.  Like  his  friend  Justinus 
Kemer,  of  whom  we  shall  apeak  anon,  he 
deals  too  much  in  tears ;  but  there  is  a  sun* 
shine  behind  them  that  charms  away  their 
sadness,  and  sometimes  paints  a  rainbow 
upon  their  darkest  showers.  It  is  true  also 
that  there  is  something  too  much  of  the  nun 
in  most  of  his  fair  ones ;  but  he  sports  and 
frisks  so  wantonly  at  times  that  we  can  hardly  • 
believe  him  in  earnest.  The  man,  we'  some- 
times think,  might  have  been  a  perfect  Ana- 
creon,  had  not  the  romantic  atmosphere, 
which  infected  all  Germany  during  his  early 
years,  tinged  his  poetic  blossoms  with  a  sort 
of  meek  primrose  yellow.  If  we  wrong  him 
herein,  he  is  too  kind  not  to  forgive  us. 
Meanwhile  we  may  add  a  specimen  or  two 
ofhis*«Lieder.'* 

THB  POPFT* 

«Lo!  where  by  west  winds  cradled 

The  sleepy  blossom  shines, 
The  flower  that  round  the  temples 

Of  dreamy  Morpheus  twines. 
Now  purple  like  the  sun's  blush. 

In  evening  glory  brief. 
Now  pale  as  if  the  Moon's  beam 

Were  slumbering  (Mi  its  leaf. 

I  heard  them  say,  and  warn  me 

That  who  beneath  it  sleep, 
Sink  to  the  nether  regions 

Of  heavy  dreams  and  deep ; 
And  when  the  dream  hath  left  them, 
In  trance  they  still  remain. 

And  all  that  near  and  dear  be 

Now  strike  their  sense  in  vain. . 

When  life  was  in  its  morning 

I  lay,  sooth  is  my  tale. 
Amid  a  bed  of  flowers  rich 

Within  a  lovely  vale. 
So  sweet  they  were,  so  fragrant. 
That  to  my  sense  did  seem 
I        All  living  things  a  picture, 
I  All  real  things  a  dream. 
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And  since  that  hour  my  sleeping 

A  wakeful  bliss  I  deem — 
The  only  life  my  picture, 
•  The  only  truth  my  dream. 
The  fancies  that  mine  eye  sees, 

As  stars  so  bright  be  they ; 
O  flower  of  poets,  bloom  thou 

Amid  my  locks  alway ! 

The  sternest  critic  will  not  deny  a  certain 
delicate  fkwer.like  beauty  to  this  poemeUo. 
There  is  also  (in  the  original  at  least)  a  cer- 
tain simplicity  and  neatness  in  the  phrase, 
which  suits  well  with  so  gentle  a  theme. 
Take  another  specimen  of  a  very  simple 
fbeling,  very  simply  expressed. 

TO— ^. 

Upon  a  mountain's  summit 

There  might  I  with  thee  stand. 
And  o'er  the  tuAed  forest, 

Look  down  upon  the  land  ; 
There  might  my  finger  show  thee 

The  world  in  vernal  shine, 
And  say  if  all  mine  own  were 

That  all  were  mine  and  thine. 

Into  my  bosom's  deepness 

O  could  thine  eye  but  see 
Where  all  the  songs  are  sleeping 

That  God  e'er  gave  to  me ! 
There  would  thine  eye  perceive  it 

If  aught  of  good  be  mine. 
Although  I  may  not  name  thee 

That  aught  of  good  is  thine. 

What  is  this,  gentle  reader? — a  trifle 
doubtless,  a  very  trifle.  The  bard  might 
have  literally  said — "  nos  hsec  novimus  esse 
nt'AiA"  hut  then  there  is  good  feeling,  and 
simplicity,  and  truth,  and  nature  in  it ;  and 
such  is  the  might  of  these  things  that  without 
them  some  sublime  concoctor  of  epics  shall 
make  the  battle  of  Armageddon  be  fought 
before  our  eyes,  and  Death  on  his  pale  horse 
stalk  over  us,  and  yet  we  shall  remain  un. 
moved.  Here  again  is  a  spring  song  that 
>has  neither  cuckoos  nor  zephyrs — a  mere 
breathing,  and  yet  it  is  true. 

SFBINO. 

Sweet  golden  Spring,  what  bliss  with  thine, 

What  beauty  may  compare ! 
I  might  indite  a  song  to  thee, 

Thou  art  so  p^ing  fair. 

But  thotgh  all  men  were  born  to  work, 

Why  should  I  work  to  day  1 
Spring  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  world 

Let  me  then  rest  and  pray ! 

We  have  said  that  Uhland  sometimes  fa- 
vors us  with  a  conceit,  and  a  small  piece  of 
pleasantry  in  verse.  He  has  certainly 
more  humor  than  he  who,  with  such  pro- 
found gravity,  sung  the  pious  ass  grinning  at 
the  penitent  potter,  and  the  penitent  potter 


ffrinning  at  the  pious  ass,  but  not  mnch  more. 
Here  is  a  small  hit  at  the  critics,  a  set  of  men 
who  have  at  no  time  been  much  in  favor 
with  the  poets,  much  less  with  those  of  the 
Romantic  school. 

VERNAL  CONTEMPLATION  FOB  A  CRITIC 

Deem  it  not  stranee  to  see  me  here. 
Amid  the  ramblers,  young  and  old : 

In  spring-time  one  may  walk  abroad, 
Without  the  fear  of  catching  cold. 

The  green  grass  grows,  the  young  bud  blows. 
The  stor^  U\e  swallows,  come  anon, 

I  wend  me  homewards,  and  admire 
The  works  of  Nature  in  Buflbn. 

The  lark  too  sin^s — and  Philomele ! 

Her  piteous  tones  mi^ht  melt  the  whinstone. 
I  think  on  Ovid's  clas>sic  tales, 

And  on  the  plaintive  odes  of  Shenstone. 

And  though  no  desk  before  me  lies, 
No  pens,  no  learned  papers  stock  it, 

[  have  got  Burke  on  the  Sublime, 
And  Thomson's  Seasons,  in  my  pocket. 

Here  is  a  conceit : — 

DEATH  AND  RESURRECTION. 

In  trance  of  love 

I  swooned  away ; 
Within  her  arms 

I  buried  lay. 
She  waked  me  gently 

With  a  kiss ; 
Her  eyes  revealed  , 

My  heaven  of  bliss. 

And  here  a  small  pleasantry  :• — 

HE  AND  SHE. 

She, 

Take  heed  how  thou  dost  eye  me  thus, 

Wherever  thou  dost  find  me ; 
The  sight,  unless  thou  spare  thine  eyes. 

With  too  much  light  may  blind  thee. 

He. 

Had'st  thou  not  often  looked  about. 
How  could'st  thou  chrfnce  espy  me  I 

Thr  neck,  unless  thou  use  it  well. 
With  turning  round  may  wry  be. 

The  purity  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  the 
simplicity  and  nature  of  expression,  charac- 
teristic of  some  of  the  above  poems,  at  once 
recall  to  our  mind  the  poetry  of  the  Proven- 
<jal  Troubadours,  and  yet  more  of  the  Swa- 
bian  Minnesingers.  A  great  part  of  Uh- 
land's  poetry  may,  indeed,  be  looked  upon 
as  a  regeneration  of  the  poetry  of  the  Minne- 
singers, and  in  this  consists  as  well  its  pecu- 
liar excellency  as  its  peculiar  weakness :  its 
excellency  as  an  imitation  of  the  past ;  its 
weakness  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  a  healthy  pro- 
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duct  of  the  present.  The  heroic  valor  of 
Taillefer,  the  martial  impetuosity  of  Bertran 
de  Bora,  the  romantic  love-longings  of  Geof- 
frey Rudelio,  are  all  here  restored  to  a  poetic 
life,  but  chiefly  the  latter ;  for,  as  we  have 
said,  tenderness  and  delicacy  characterize 
the  genius  of  Uhland.  It  is  the  lovely  only 
and  the  feminine  of  the  middle  ages  that  he 
has  an  eye  for ;  its  rugged  strength,  its  bur- 
ning, devastating  fire,  he  either  knew  not,  or, 
knowing,  had  not  firmness  to  look  upon. 
But  this  narrowness  of  view  rendered  him 
only  the  more  fit  to  feel  entirely  that  one  ele- 
ment of  the  romantic  poetry  which  he  felt  a 
peculiar  vocation  to  venerate ;  had  his  ge- 
nius been  as  broad,  as  masculine,  and  as  com- 
prehensive as  Scott's,  we  should  never  per- 
haps have  seen  such  delicate  gems  as  the 
following ;  * 

THE  STXTDENT. 

As  I  &r8i  at  Salamanca, 

Studious  read  old  Homer's  tale, 
In  a  cloister-garden  early, 

While  sweet  sang  the  nightingale ; 
Read  how  Helen  came  in  l^uty. 

Came  arrayed  in  rich  attire, 
When  on  Priam's  tower  assembled, 

Sate  each  ancient  Trojan  sire,; 
And  so  wondrous  lovely  seemed  she. 

That  each  bearded  chief  did  say, 
•  Soothly  such  surpassing  beauty 

Came  not  forth  from  human  clay  !' 
Thus  I  lay  in  studious  musing. 

What  had  chanced  I  scarce  might  know. 
In  the  leaves  I  heard  a  rustling, 

Quick  I  turned  me  round,  when,  lo ! 
On  the  neighboring  balcony. 

Wondrous  vision  I  did  see^ 
One  as  fair  as  Trojan  Helen,  * 

And  as  richly  clad  as  she ; 
And  a  graybeard  was  beside  her, 

And  so  kindly  he  Sid  prate, 
I  might  swear  he  was  a  Trojan, 

Sitting  by  the  Sceean  gate. 
And  myself  was  an  Achaian 

Ever  since  that  blessed  day, 
'Pore  the  garden-fort  of  beauty. 

Thus  in  close  besiege  I  lay. 
And  in  simple  phrase  to  say  it, 

Many  summer  evenings  long. 
Came  I  there  to  breathe  my  passion. 

Came  with  lute  and  came  with  song ; 
Sang  in  many  a  gentle  ditty, 

Sang  in  many  a  tuneful  sigh, 
Till  at  last  from  loAy  lattice. 

Sweet  came  down  the  soft  reply. 
Thus  for  six  fleet  months  conversed  we. 

Spake  in  song,  in  song  replied ; 
Had  her  guardian's  ears  been  open, 

Even  this  had  l)een  denied. 
Oft  from  sleepl^  pillow  rose  he, 

Full  of  fancies,  full  of  fears, 
Deaf  he  might  not  hear  our  harping, 

More  than  music  of  the  spheres. 
But  one  night — ^Ihe  night  was  stormy. 

Dark  and  starless  was  the  sky. 


To  my  music's  wonted  question, 

Sweet  came  down  no  soft  reply. 
Only  one  old  toothless  lady 

Ifeard  my  meanings  plain 'd  around ; 
Echo  only,  ancient  lady. 

Threw  them  back  with  sullen  sound. 
Whom  I  loved  was  gone  and  vanish'd ; 

In  the  parlor,  in  the  hall. 
In  the  garden,  in  the  meadow, 

All  was  silent,  desert  all.  ' 

Ah !  and  never  had  I  learn'd  it, 

Where  her  home,  what  her  degree ; 
Often,  often,  had  I  asked  it. 

But  she  never  told  it  me. 
Vow'd  I  then  to  go  and  seek  her. 

Seek  her  far  and  seek  her  near ; 
Boots  it  not  to  read  in  Homer, 

When  Ulysses'  self  is  here. 
And  before  each  high  balcony. 

In  minstrel's  guise  I  touched  my  lute. 
And  beneath  no  lofty  lattice 

Was  my  voice  of  singing  mute : 
And  in  field  and  city  sing  I, 

Plain  I  forth  each  tuneful  sigh, 
Sing  again  each  gentle  ditty, 

Sung  so  oft  when  she  was  nigh. 
But  in  vain  are  my  lamentings, 

Are  my  meanings  plain'd  around, 
Echo  only,  ancient  lady, 

Answers  me  with  sullen  sound. 

DUBAND. 

To  the  castle  high  of  Balbi 

Durand  hies,  the  harper  hieth. 
With  sweet  songs  his  bosom  swelling. 

To  his  merry  gaol  he  nigheth. 
There  will  a  noble  maid,  and  lovely. 

Whom  his  witching  tone  intrances. 
Softly  breathing,  inly  glowing, 

Soft  look  down  to  meet  his  glances. 
Beneath  the  lime-trfees'  shade  already, 

With  lender  touch  the  harper  playeth, 
And  his  well-known  voice  full-throated, 

What  it  sweetest  knows  essayetfa. 
From  the  window,  the  balcony, 

Sees  he  bright-eyed  flowrets  bending. 
But  the  mistress  of  bis  music 

Sees  he  not  kind  glances  sending. 
And  a  solemn  man  there  passes. 

And  he  says,  with  eyes  of  weeping, 
*  Of  the  dead,  the  rest  disturb  not, 

Lady  Blanca  thine  is  sleeping.' 
But  Durand,  the  youthful  harper. 

Not  one  word  his  tongue  hath  spoken, 
Ah !  his  eye  is  closed  for  ever. 

Ah !  his  heart,  his  heart  is  broken ! — 
— In  the  castle's  lonely  chapel. 

Mid  unnumbered  torches  burning. 
There  the  Lady  Blanca  sleepeth. 

Wreath  on  wreath  her  corpse  adorning. 
Sudden  the  throngs  around  her  wailing 

Fear  at  once,  and  joy  surpriscth, 
From  her  bed  of  breathless  slumber. 

Calm  the  Lady  Blanca  riseth  ; 
From  the  sleep  that  bears  death's  semblance. 

And  the  hidden  life  entranceth, 
Like  a  bride  arrayed  in  beauty. 

From  her  death-couch  she  advanceth. 
And  of  what  had  chanced  unweeting        t 
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To  her  flying  ftrMfm  still  cfingfing, 
Asks  slie  with  a  tender  sweetness, 

« Heard  I  not  mv  Durand  singipg  V 
Yes,  thy  Durand  nath  t)een  sineiDg, 

But  no  more  his  sweet  voice  snigeth. 
From  Qie  dead  his  music  brought  thee ; 

Him  to  life  no  music  bringeth. 
In  the  land  of  sainted  dorj, 

Wide  Elysium  vainty  ranging 
Whom  he  weens  there  gone  before  him, 

Seeks  he  out  with  love  unchanging. 
Through  the  boundless  realms  of  ether, 

Is  his  restless  spirit  driven, 
Blanca !  Blanca !  calls  be  longing, 

Through  the  desert  bliss  of  heaven. 

It  is  to  these  ballads,  consklered  as  pure 
and  classical  revivals,  both  in  form  and  mat- 
ter,  of  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  that 
Uhland  owes  any  lasting  fame  that  he  may 
possess.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  the 
trochaic  measure  in  which  these  poems  are 
written  (very  uncommon  in  English^)  was 
very  common  in  the  poetry  of  the  South,  and 

GM^uliarly  characteristic  of  that  of  Spain, 
bland  has  also  borrowed  another  rh3rthmi. 
cal  peculiarity  from  the  Spaniards ;  he  occa. 
aionajly,  even  through  long  poems,  uses  as- 
sonances  instead  of  rhyme.  The  following 
short  sketch  may  serve  as  an  example : 

THE  VICTOB. 

To  behold  the  gay  toumay, 
Lords  and  ladies  sate  in  order : 
These  were  the  unvalued  leaves. 
My  fair  princess  was  the  blossom. 
Boldly  looked  mine  eyes  to  her's, 
Like  the  eagle  sunward  soaring : 
.  How  the  glow  upon  my  cheek 
Seemed  to  bum  my  vizor  thorough ! 
How  the  bold  pulse  of  my  heart 
Broke  the  fetters  of  my  corselet  I 
How  the  soft  sheen  of  her  eyne. 
Was  in  me  a  fire  fierce-elowing ! 
How  the  mild  breath  of  ner  speech. 
Was  in  me  a  whirlwind  roaring ! 
She  a  lovely  April  dav, 
I  November,  wild  antf  stormy — 
Like  a  tempest  rushed  I  on, 
Thundering  victory  before  me !" 

The  following  little  allegoric  ballad  strikes 
us  as  peculiarly  beautiful ;  a  flower  worthy 
of  Wordsworth,  save  that  it  is  dropt  from 
fairy  land,  whereas  the  British  poet  seldom 
goes  beyond  his  own  dales,  and  collects  his 
prettiest  blooms  from  the  springs  of  Dove,  or 
the  banks  of  Esthwaite  lake. 

THE  WREATH. 

There  went  a  maid  and  plucked  the  flowers 
That  grew  upon  the  sunny  lea ; 

A  lady  from  the  greenwood  came, 
Most  beautiful  to  see ! 

Unto  the  maid  she  friendly  came. 
And  in  her  hand  a  wreath  she  bore — 


«It  blddms  not  now,  but  soon  will  bkMoi, 

0  wear  k  evermore !' 

And  as  this  maid  in  beauty  grew. 
And  walked  the  mellow  moon  beneath. 

And  weeped  young  tears  so  tender,  sweet. 
Began  to  bud  the  wreath. 

And  when  the  maid  in  beauty  grown, 
Clasp'd  in  her  arms  the  dad  bridegroom. 

Forth  from  the  bud's  unfolded  cup 
There  blush'd  a  joyous  bloom. 

And  whan  a  playsome  child  she  rocked, 
Her  tender  mother-arms  between, 

Amid  the  spreading  leafy  crown, 
A  golden  fruit  was  seen. 

And  when  was  sunk  in  death  and  night 
The  heart  a  wife  had  held  most  dear, 

Then  shook  amid  her  shaken  looks 
A  yellow  leaf  and  sear. 

Soon  lay  she  too  in  blenched  death* 
And  still  this  dear-loved  wreath  she  woriL 

Then  bore  the  wreath— this  wond'rous  wreath, 
Both  fruit  and  bloom  it  bore. 

This  is  k>vely.  The  followingpiece,thoogh 
a  mere  flitting  of  feeling,  is  pure  and  simple, 
and  not  to  be  despised. 

DREAM,  OR  BEAUTTI 

1  slept  beside  the  public  way. 

On  bloomy  slof^e  and  airy : 
Dream  came  and  wafted  me  away 
To  golden  land  of  Faiiy. 

I  woke,  mine  eye  was  drunk  with  joy. 
Like  one  dropt  from  the  sky ; 

I  looked  around,  and  with  his  harp 
A  minstrel  I  espy. 

I  see  him  wend  behind  the  wood, 

I  hear  his  far  notes  roll : 
Was  it  then  he  whose  music  sang 

Sweet  dreams  into  my  soul  1 

But  of  this  next  poem,  entitled  •'TheSe- 
renade,"  we  can  say  nothing,  except  that  it 
is  a  pretty  piece  of  religioso-poetical  aflfoeta- 
tion,  and  full  of  Uhlandic  mannerism. 

THE  SSEBHADB. 

What  sounds  so  sweet  awake  ipe  1 
What  Alls  me  with  delight ! 

0  mother,  look !  who  sings  thus 
So  sweetly  through  the  night  ? 

1  hear  not,  child,  I  see  not, 

O  sleep,  thou,  softly  on ! 
Comes  now  to  serenade  thee. 
Thou  poor  sick  maiden,  none ! 

It  is  not  earthly  music, 

That  fills  me  with  delight; 
I  hear  the  aneels  call  me. 

O  mother  near,  good  night ! 

We  may  now  ask  the  reader  whether  these 
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examples  (and  they  are  fairiy  selected)  while 
thejr  do  certaudy  indicate  an  extraora^ary 
dehcacy  and  elesance  of  genius,  do  not  at 
the  same  ttme  iuUy  justify  Ihe  crkiciam  which 
G6the  and  ourselves  have  made  on  the  ge 
neral  characler  of  Uhknd's  poetry!  Is 
there  not  a  very  palpable  want  of  strength, 
manliness,  and  substance  !  Among  the  se- 
veral  scores  of  ballads  which  the  volume  be. 
fore  us  oootains,  we  have  only  found  one 
which  has  something  of  a  more  solemn  and 
manly,  we  cannot  even  here  say  vigorous  or 
energetic,  character.     Here  it  is ! 

THS  DmCO  HEBOSS. 

The  Danish  swords  drive  back  the  Swedish 

host 
To  the  sea  coast : 
Far  roll  their  cars,  their  flying  spear-heads 

gleam 
In  the  moon's  beam. 

There,  on  the  bloody  field,  two  heroes  lay. 
The  youthful  Sweyn,  and  Ulf  the  warrior 

grey. 

Sweyn, 

0  fhther !  Noma  hath  cut  short  my  time. 
In  its  chief  pikne! 

No  mother  now  may  smooth  my  V>cky  brow, 
In  death  laid  Ipw. 

And  she  who  sang  to  me  so  sweet  a  strain. 
Looks  from  her  turret  high,  but  looks  in  vain. 

They  will  lament,  and  see  us  with  affright 

In  dreams  of  night ; 

But  soon,  full  soon,  will  find  their  faithfiil 

grief 
In  death  relief.  > 
Then  will  the  maid,  the  fair-hair'd,  give  to 

thee 
The  cup  of  joy  'mid  Qdin's  revelry. 

Stpeyn* 

1  had  begun  a  festal  song  to  sing 
To  the  harp's  string. 

Of  kings  and  heroes  in  times  distant  Qur, 
Of  love  and  war. 

But  now  my  harp  hangs  desolate,  and  moans 
The  wiM  wmd  through  iu  strings  with  mourn- 
fill  tones. 

High  where  the  sun  diines  stands  AllAuher's 

dome. 
The  heroes'  home ; 

Beneath  it  roll  the  stars,  and  the  storms  blow 
Far,  far  below. 
There  feast  we  with  our  sires,  there  may'st 

thou  sing 
A  song  wherewith  Walhalla's  vadts  may 

ring. 

Swetfn. 

O  father !  Noma  hath  cut  short  my  time 
In  its  chief  pripne! 
vol.  XIX.  28 


Yet  shines  no  worUggr  deed  by  flood  or  if^ld 

Upon  my  shield. 

Twelve  judges  sit,  and  say  with  doom  severe^ 

*  Let  none  in  siory  nameless  enter  here.^ 

Ulf. 
Fear  liot!   one  deed  there  is  that  all  out- 
weighs— 
They  know  thy  praise- 
That  is,  to  'fend  his  &therla^  from  scai4< 
A  hero's  death. 

Behold !  they  flee,  they  flee!  the  sky  is  bright! 
The  welkin  opes,  and  thither  is  our  flighti 

Here  we  have  simplicity  withbut  simper- 
ing, and  sublimity  wenoided  in  calm  repose  to 
the  beautiful. 

But  before  we  part  firom  these  ballads  we 
must  be  allowed  to  give  one  other  specimen 
of  that  peculiar  mannerism  which  Uhland'b 
one.sided  imitation  of  one  side  of  the  middte 
ages  has  led  him  into. 

TBE  DOLEFUL    TOUJUIAMSHV* 

There  pricked  seven  knights  across  the  plate, 
With  shield  and  spear  they  went ; 

The  love  of  the  king^s  daughter  to  jg^n 
In  gallant  tournament. 

And  when  they  saw  the  castle  waH^ 

A  brtl  strack  on  their  ear; 
And  when  they  same  to  the  oastle  haUt 

Seven  torches  were  burning  dear. 

And  there  the  lovely  Addaide 

Lay  outstretched  on  her  bier; 
And  the  king  sate  weeping  at  her  head 

Full  many  a  bitter  tear. 

Then  out  spake  haughty  Deeenworth, 
« A  thankless  task,^  he  said, 

*  That  I  my  trusty  steed  should  girth, 
.  To  fight  for  a  maid  that  is  dead !' 

*  Thou  lov'dst  not  ladv  Adelaide,' 

Quothe  young  Chiide  Adelbert ; 

*  To  fij^ht  for  her,  though  she  be  dead, 

Is  loss  than  her  desert.' 

Earl  Wdther  spake,  *  To  me  give  heed, 

Let  every  one  to  horse ! 
It  scarce  may  be  a  blessed  deed 

To  fight  for  a  lifeless  corpse.' 

Quoth  Adelbert,  •  Though  she  be  dea4r 

Earth  has  no  fairer  thing ; 
She  wears  a  wreath  of  roses  red. 

And  eke  a  golden  ring !' 

They  rode  out  to  the  field  straight  way. 

They  fought  with  might  and  main. 
From  noon  to  eve,  until  there  l|iy 


Tom  noon  to  eve,  unm  tne 
Six  dead  upon  the  plain. 


The  seventh  was  Adelbert.    Be  stoqd 

Victorious  over  all ; 
And  came  in  sad  and  thoughl^  b^PQ4 

Into  the  dd  king's  hall* 

He  took  the  wreath  of  roses  refl, 
*  He  took  the  gd^en  ring  ^ 
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He  ftU  beside  fiiir  Adelaide,  t 

A  cold  and  lifeless  thing. 

The  king  was  robed  in  black— ^e  bade 

A  doleful  bell  to  sound ; 
And  six  free  Rittersmen  were  laid 

4U  in  the  clay  cold  ground. 

The  seventh  was  Adelbert.    He  slept 

With  Adelaide  the  fkir, 
And  nrnnv  a  tear  the  king  has  wept 

Upon  their  grassy  lair. 

This  is  indeed  a  dolefhl  tale!  That 
Gepfirey  Rudello  should  have  fallen  violent- 
ly  in  love  with  the  Countess  of  Tripoli  with- 
out  having  ever  seen  her,  and  that,  aQer  a 
loDg  voyage  undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose 
pC  enjoying  her  love,  he  should  have  died 
with  excess  of  delight  on  catching  the  first 
glimpse  of  her  beauty,  se^ros  to  us,  in  this 
prudent  age,  sufficiently  strange;  but  that 
seven  living  knights  should  have  fought  seven 
hours  by  flmrewsbury  clock  for  a  dead  virgin, 
whose  chief  beauty  was  that 

**  She  wears  a  wreath  of  roses  red* 
^     And  eke  a  jgolden  ring  I** 

this,  indeed,  is  incredible !  If  such  themes 
are  to  be  handled,  give  me  Ariosto  or  Berni, 
but  save  me  fVom  die  solemn  gravity  of  a 
sentimental  German,  who  is  ready  to  wor- 
ship  a  doll,  oc  the  ghost  of  a  doll,  if  it  has 
onr^a  tear  painted  in  its  eye  ! 

We  have  said  above  that  Uhland  is  bless- 
ed  with  a  little,  though  not  with  a  very  exu- 
beraQt,  overflow  of  humor.  No  romantic 
poet  should  be  without  it.  It  is  this  that  is 
the  salvation  of  Tieck,  as  it  is  the  want  of  it 
that  is  the  damnation  of  Frederick  Schlegel. 
It  k  but  justice  to  Uhland  to  say  that  he  some, 
times  displays  a  capacity  for  the  ludicrous 
side  of  romance,  which  should  have  kept  him 
alto^ther  out  of  such  a  dolorous  region  as 
that  of  «  The  Doleful  Tournament."  Jus. 
tinus'Kemer  paints  such  grave  and  coffin 
pieces  by  the  dozen  ;  and  as  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  fiitigue  our  reader?  with  any  speci- 
mens  of  his  fearful  muse,  this  of  Ubland's 
may  serve  as  a  perfectly  honest  surrogate. 
But  we  should  not  have  expected  such  a  do- 
lorous piece  of  painting  from  the  pencil  which 
can  throw  such  a  sunny  laughing  hue  over 
its  pictures  as  in  the  following : — 

BOLAVn,  THE  ABMOTTB-BEAREK. 
I. 

At  Aaehen  with  his  merry  lords 

Sate  Charlemain  f\ill  cheerty, 
With  Hchest^iands  groaned  the  boards, 

The  wine  was  flo^g  cle^rlr ; 
Full  many  a  golden  goblet  bright, 
The  ruby  ana  the  emerald  light, 
Wittiin  the  ball  was  gleaming. 


Quoth  Charles,  *  In  vain  this  flood  of  ligbti 
The  gold,  the  Jewels  render,    • 

One  gem  renowned,  sarpasaing  bright, 
We  want  to  crown  our  splendor; 

That  gem,  more  bright  than  is  the  sun, 

May  from  a  giant's  targe  be  won. 
That  lives  in  Ardennes  forest.' 

in. 
Richard,  Naims,  Heimon,  and  Qarin, 

True  knights,  I  wis  and  stable, 
Milon  and  Archbi^op  Turpin, 
Rise  suddon  from  the  table  ; 
They  buckle  on  iheir  mail,  they  girth 
Their  steeds  impatient,  and  ride  lorth 
To  meet  the  doughty  giant. 

rv. 
Young  Roland,  son  of  Milon,  spake, 

*  DSem  ye  too  weak  and  pliant 
My  youthful  limbs,  a  sp^r  to  shake 

Against  this  doughty  giant  1 
Then  let  me  follow  at  thy  side 
Wlien  thou  lay^st  Iqw  the  giant's  pride, 
Thy  trusty  armor-bearer.' 


Full  briskly  rode  the  horsemen  good 

To  dark  Ardennes  together. 
But  when  they  came  unto  the  wood. 

There  left  they  one  another. 
Young  Roland  at  his  fother's  side, 

0  how  he  bore  the  spear  with  pride, 

And  eke  the  heavy  buckler ! 

VI. 

By  day,  by  nijg;htt  in  forest  dreart 
Before,  behmd,  around  them. 

They  sought  the  giant  far  and  near, 
Nor  far  nor  near  they  found  him. 

The  fourth  da^  came,  Duke  Milon  lay, 

With  travel  faint,  at  bright  noon-day, 
Beneath  an  oak-tree  sleeping. 

vn. 
Young  Roland  looked,  he  saw  a  light 
Far  through  the  forest  gleaming  ,* 
The  startled  wild  beasts  took  to  flight 

Before  its  wondrous  beaming. 
He  saw  the  stream  of  dazzling  flame— 
Right  from  a  giant's  targe  it  came, 
Adown  the  slope  descending. 

vin. 
Not  Roland's  cheek  the  blood  forsook*- 
« What  cause,'  quoth  be,  •  for  terror  1 

1  need  not  wake  ray  sire  to  look 

Into  a  giant's  mirror. 
His  trusty  steed  is  waking  near, 
His  good  round  targe,  his  sword,  his  ^^aff 
His  gallant  armor-bearer.' 


His  Other's  sword  he  girded  on. 
His  lance  he  bore  full  lightly ; 

His  father's  shield  he  belt^  on ; 
I  wis,  he  looked  full  knightly. 

Thus  rode  he  through  the  gloomy  fit"* 

No  word  he  spake,  he  made  no  Stifi 
Lest  he  might  wake  the  sle^iog' 
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And  as  he  came  still  niffh  and  nigher 
The  c^aol  laughed  fiHl  loudly  ; 

*  Why  rides  my  trusty  liule  squire 

On  such  a  8tee<^  so  proudly  ? 
His  sword  his  len^h  may  more  than  mete» 
His  spear  will  weiffh  him  from  his  seat, 
His  shield  to  death  will  squeeze  him !' 

XX. 

*  Thou  bully  giant,  whoreson,  soon 

Thy  tongue  111  teach  thee  fetter  ! 
And  were  my  targe  big  as  the  moon 

•Twould  ward  iny  blows  the  better. 
The  man  is  weak,  the  horse  is  strong ; 
The  arm  is  short,  the  sword  is  long ; 
They  eke  out  one  another.' 

The  ffiant  swung  his  club. — *  This  blow 
Wiil  feU:lum  sheer,  I  know>well.' 

But  Roland  pricked  aside,  and  so 
Upon  the  ground  the  blow  fell. 

Then  poised  the  youth  his  heavy  lance, 

But  from  the  shield  of  magic  glance 
It  came  back  on  its  master. 

xm. 
He  drew  his  sword,  its  bright  blade  shone. 

And  like  a  tempest  comes  he ; 
Hard  tugged  the  giant  at  his  own. 

For  he  was  somewhat  clumsy. 
Young  Roland  cut  him  such  a  slice, 
He  hewed  his  hand  off  in  a  trice, — 
His  magic  shield  came  with  it. 

ziv. 
The  giant's  face  it  grew  full  long. 

He  knew  the  fieht  was  over, 
Unless  the  gem  that  made  him  strong 

He  managed  to  recover. 
He  ran  to  seize  the  shield— but  see ! 
Young  Roland  pricks  him  on  the  knee, 
t  And  down  the  Hill  he  tumbles. 

rv. 
Then  with  a  stroke  the  grisly  head 

He  from  his  body  severs. 
And  with  the  head,  the  blood  so  red 

Came  down  like  many  rivers. 
Then  broke  he  off  the  gem  so  bright,  . 
That  filled  the  giant's  shield  with  light. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

XVI. 

Beneath  a  rock,  rich  topp'd  with  wood, 

A  well  was  flowing  clearly. 
He  washed  his  hands  from  dnst  and  blood, 

He  wash'd  his  sword  full  cheerly ; 
Then  pace  by  pace  he  traced  the  ground, 
Till  on  the  spot  his  sire  he  found 
Where  ne  had  left  him  sleeping; 

xvn. 
He  laid  him  at  his  father's  sid^ 

Deep  slumber  soon  o'ertcok  him. 
He  slept  till  ruddy  eventide. 

When  Milon  woke  and  shook  him. 
*  Come,  wake  thee,  wake  thee,  noble  spn ; 
Sleep  will  we  when  our  work  is  done, 
And  when  the  giant  slain  is.' 


•  xvm. 

They  rise,  and  all  the  wood  exnlore, 

And  riffht  and  left  they  wina  them : 
Duke  Milon  boldly  rode  before 
And  Roland  rode  behind  him. 
Unto  the  spot  they  came  amain. 
Where  by  the  hand  of  Roland  slain, 
The  giant  in  his  blood  lay. 


Young  Roland  looked,  the  giant^s  beaj, 
His  hand,  no  more  were  fouod  there ; 

'Tis  strange,  he  thought,  J  know  1  laid 
Them  both  upon  the  ground  there. 

No  more  1  tsee  his  sword,  his  spear, 

No  more  his  shield,  his  corslet  bere> 
UiE  trunk  aloue  Iti^s bleediug. 

XX. 

Duke  Milon  saw  the  trunk,  quoth  he, 

The  instant  he  beheld  it, 
*This  must  have  been  a  ffoodly  tree 

Before  the  lightning  felled  it. 
It  is  the  giant,  sooth  to  say. 
Mine  honor  I  have  slept  away, 
And  ever  must  bewail  it ! 

XXI. 

Before  the  palace-door  one  day 

King  Charlemain  was  sitting ; 
*  \V\x&i  keeps  mv  lordlings  hmve^  they  stay 

Much  longer  than  is  fiuiog. 
Yet,  as  I  live,  one  cometh  near. 


'Tis  Heimon,  and  upon  his  spear 
The  giant's  head  he  beareihl' 


xxn. 


Sir  Heimon  deep  obeisance  made. 

Full  sad  and  melancholy. 
And  at  his  liege-lord's  feet  he  MS        ^ 

The  eiant's  head  full  lowly. 

*  r  found  this  head  far  in  the  wood. 

And  saw  the  huge  trunk  drenched  in  blood. 
Some  fifty  paces  further.' 

xxm. 
Next  came  the  Archbishop  Turpin, 
.  (There  scarce  bad  passed  a  minute,)    , 
And  in  his  hand  a  glove  was  seen. 

The  giant's  hand,  was  in  it. 
'  (  bring  thee,  sire,  a  relic  rare^    , 
The  ffiant's  hand  with  hide  and  hair ; 
fbring  it  as  I  found  it.' 

XXIV. 

Next  came  Duke  Naimt— his  shoulders  broad 

Upbore  the  fiant's  cudgel ; 
From  dark  Ardennes  with  such  a  load 

I  ween  he  did  not  trudge  ill. 
In  sooth,  liege-lord,  my  work  is  hard, 
A  gllass  of  beer  be  my  reward, 
A  glass  of  good  Bavarian ! 

-  XXV.   -        u\  \ 

Count  Richard  came  a-foot— his  horse 
Came  with  his  weary  load  too^ 

It  bore  the  jgiant's  heavy  corse- 
let and  his  heavy  sword  too. 

*  Whoso  will  seek  within  the  wpod. 
Shall  find  more  armor  strong  and  good. 

What  I  oould  bring  I  brought  it.' 
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xm. 
Next  with  the  shield  Graf  Garin  earner 
Aod  in  the  distance  waived  h ) 

•  He  has  the  shield,  he  has  the  gem, 

His  happy  haod  hab  saved  it!' — 

*  Good  sirs,  'tis  true  Uie  shield  is  mtiie» 
But  where  the  gem  is  roaj  divine 
Some  God,  'tis  more  than  I  can.' 

XXVIL 

Then  in  the  distance  came  to  view 

Milon,  Ife  rode  full  slowly : 
He  hung  his  head  as  mourners  do, 

He  hune  his  head  full  lowly. 
Youn.i;  Romnd  travelled  at  his  side 
And  i)ore  his  heavy  spear  with  pride. 
And  eke  his  heavy  hnckler. 

XXVIII. 

But  %vhen,  where  Charles  a- waiting  stood, 
W:th  all  his  lords,  they  enter. 

Young  Boland  from  the  buckler  msmweA 
Th  J  boss  that  meed  its  centre ; 

And  in  its  stead  Uie  gem  so  bright 

He  placed ;  it  shed  a  flood  of  light 
Around,  like  very  sunpheoms. 


And  while  the  gem  with  map^  Maze 
Upon  the  shield  was  burning, 

Quoth  Chariemain,  in  glad  axnaaf% 
Unto  his  lordlinM  turning : 

*  My  brave  duke  mloa  bears  the  belU 

His  hand  hath  siain  the  giant  fell^ 
His  hand  the  ^;em  hath  taken.' 


The  duke  had  turn'd,  and  saw  the  light 
That  clearer  shone  and  clearer, 

•  What  may  this  mean,  thou  little  wi^t, 

Thou  tricksy  armor-bearer  V 

*  Dear  father,  make  me  not  to  rue 
That  I  the  clumsy  mpnster  slew. 

The  while  that  you  were  sleeping !'  ** 

In  the  following  piece  —  an  aUegorical 
sketch  of  the  rise,  decline,  and  revival  6f 
Grerman  ]iterature---there  ii  also  umeh  ease, 
cheerfdness,  and  a  ihint  btink  of  humor  :-^ 


▲  TALE  or  oxamN  poxst. 

There  wai  a  lovely  lady,  the  tale  ye  know  full  weH 
That  many  a  hundred  year  slept  within  a  woody  dfeU, 
But  how  that  lady  hight  was,  I  wot  well,  know  not  ye  ; 
I  only  knew  it  lately— 'tis  'German  poesy.' 

Two  mighty  queens  of  Fdrie  the  princely  infant  sought 
And  to  its  smiling  cradle  rich  birthday  gifts  they  brought ; 
The  first  she  spake  full  smartly,  *  Smile,  infant,  while  thou  may ! 
A  speedy  end  I  give  thee,  a  spindle  shall  thee  slay.' 

The  other  spake  full  sweetly,*  Yes,  smile  and  smile  alway ! 
The  blessing  that  I  give  thee  shall  charm  black  Death  away ; 
Ify  blessing  shall  preserve  thee  in  slumber  sweet,'  she  spake, 
*  Till  years  tour  hundred  pass,  when  a  king's  son  shall  thee  wake.' 

A  stem  command  was  publish'd  both  far  and  near  that  day,  i 

And  whoso  disobeyed  it  with  life  his  crime  should  pay; 
The  stem  command  was  published  to  dames  in  house  ann)  hldl^ 
To  bom  in  public  bonfire  their  spindles  great  and  sm^lL 

The  child  grew  strong  and  healthy,  not  nurtured  fbnd  wAs  she 

In  gentle  ladies'  chambers  where  ^>indle8  used  to  be ; 

I^ !  in  the  rosy  wardens,  in  forests  fr^h  and  firee. 

With  merry  laughing  playmates,  there  fresh  and  strong  gre#  she. 

And  with  her  years  advancing  a  levely  dame  she  grew, 
With  flowinx  golden  ringlets  and  eyes  of  deepest  olue : 
Chaate  was  her  every  motion,  her  every  word  was  true. 
Each  maiden  handic^afl  well,  save  spindle. work,  she  khew. 

Full  many  a  haughty  Hitter  did  to  her  train  belongs 
Heinrich  von  Ofterdlngen  and  Wolfram,  sons  of  son^ ; 
They  veent  in  iron  and  steel  clad,  with  golden  harps  m  hand ; 
Right  happy  was  the  princess  that  eouM  such  knights  command. 

To  shield  her  stood  they  viraiting  in  arms  both  night  and  day. 
And  sang  to  win  her  fiivor  fbll  mai^  a  rival  lay ; 
They  sang  of  xentle  Mirmei  of  battle's  bold  array— 
¥hef  sang  of  knights  and  ladies,  and  of  sitreet  bloomy  Ukf, 
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From  ancient  cities'  ramparts  the  merry  echo  ran, 
The  sons  of  plain  and  mountain  a  gleesome  song  begdn. 
Theshephera  on  the  height  sung,  as  mid  the  clouds  he  went. 
And  htmi  the  miner's  dark  home  a  merry  voice  was  sent 

One  May-night  when  the  starlets  were  shining  bright  and  clear. 
And  seemed  to  sav,  *  Fair  lady,  come  up  and  meet  us  here,* 
The  lady  clomb  the  tnrret  high,  she  clomb  up  all  alone. 
Where  m  a  narrow  chamber  a  flickering  light  there  shone. 

There  sat  a  my.haii^  old  dame,  her  wheel  full  loudly  bhfred ; 
The  law  agamst  the  spindles,  I  weeii  she  ne'er  had  heard. 
The  princess,  Who  had  never  yet  seen  the  spinning  trade. 
Came  in,  and  ^  With  permission,  whom  see  I  here  V  she  salcf . 

*  My  name,  dnce  you  must  know,  is  Blue-Stocking  Poesy, 
Beyond  my  study's  thick  walls  did  none  me  ever  see ; 

I  have  a  blind  old  db-cat  that  sits  upon  my  knels. 
And  helps  to  spin  the  threada  of  Blue-Stockfng  PoeHy. 

*  Long,  long  didactic  poems  to  heal  your  moral  sores, 
And  goodly  hempen  epics,  I  reel  vou  off  by  scores ; 
My  cat  has  tragic  mewing,  my  wheel  has  epic  fire, 
And  com^y  my  spindle  plays  to  your  heart's  desire.' 

« My  spindle !'  shook  the  princess,  and  pale  erew  at  the  haiii^ 
She  sprang  away  full  deftly,  the  spindle  arter  came ; 
She  fell  upon  the  threshold — had  ceased  to  birr  the  whed, 
Behmd  her  came  the  spindle  and  pricked  her  on  the  hM. 

Alack !  alack !  to-morrow  how  many  wail  and  weep ! 
In  vain  they  try  to  wake  her  from  out  her  magic  sleep ; 
Around  her  couch  are  waiting  her  knights  in  dire  distr^ 
And  gold  and  silver  deck  it,  and  roses  numberless. 

Thus  slept  the  lovely  princess  yclad  in  rich  array. 
Anon  the  knights  around  her  in  like  deep  sluml>er  lay ; 
The  minstrels  in  their  dreaming  still  touched  their  trembUag  lyres^ 
,  Till  in  the  castle's  wide  halls  the  last  faint  tone  etxpires. 

The  grey-haired  dame  sat  spinning  within  her  chamber  lone, 
With  her  the  busy  spiders  kept  spm  and  spinning  on : 
Around  the  princely  windows  the  tangled  wild  wood  grew, 
And  through  the  cloudy  sky  shone  no  spot  of  sunny  blue. 

Four  hundred  years  passed  over,  the  king's  son  brave  and  godd^ 
Came  with  his  merry  hunters  a-hunting  through  the  wood ; 
'  What  is  this  ancient  castle,  what  turrets  do  I  see. 
That  through  the  tufted  forest  rise  strange  and  solemnly !' 

Close  by  the  road  was  standing  an  ancient  spindleman  : 
«List,  great  prince,  while  I  warn  tbee,  as  warn  thee  best  lean ! 
Bar^ric  knights  romantic,  fell  Anthropophagi, 
That  castle  lone  inhabit,  great  prince,  be  warned  by  me !' 

Not  mickle  recked  the  king's  son  the  ancient  spindleman, 
He  and  his  merry  hunters  to  hew  their  way  be^n ; 
They  passed  the  waiting  drawbridge,  the  gate  wide  open  lay, 
A  stag  sprang  out  and  left  them  a  free  unhindered  way. 

The  castle's  spacious  court  was  as  wild  as  native  wood. 
And  on  the  fresh  green  trees  sung  the  birds  in  merry  mood ; 
The  huntsmen  press  them  onwards,  their  heart  is  full  of  glee, 
Till  through  the  bosky  shade  thick  the  pillared  door  they  s^. 

Two  giant-shapes  lay  sleeping  beside  that  pillared  door, 
They  held  their  halberds  crosswise  the  entrance  wide  l)efore ; 
Still  fearless  press  them  onwards  the  hunters  one  and  all, 
And  go  with  steady  iphom  into  the  cattle  hall. 
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In  lofty  niches  lying;  all  rich  yclad  irere  qeeot 
Full  many  lovely  ladies,  and  minstrel-knights  between ; 
In  solemn  beauty  sleeping,  they  moved  nor  hand  nor  head*  . 
like  statued  forms  that  watch  o'er  the  tombs  of  ancient  dead. 

And  in  the  middle  rose  ^p  a  gold-embroidered  lair, 
There  rich  yclad  lay  sleeping  a  virgin  wondrous  fair; 
With  roees  firesh  and  blpomiug  that  lovely  maid  was  dight, 
And  round  her  rosy  cheeks  played  a  tenner  rosy  lig^t. 

Much  marvelled  the  king's  son  if  living  she  might  be. 
And  with  a  wistful  kiss  twice  her  rosy  mouth  pressed  he ; 
He  felt  it  with  rejoicing,  her  breath  was  sweet  and  warm. 
And  tenderly  she  clasped  him,  yet  sleeping,  with  her  arm. 

Her  solden  ringlets  flowing  from  off  her  face  she  threw. 
And  ufted,  sweetly  startled,  her  eyes  of  lovely  blue ; 
Straight  in  the  niches  rose  up  the  knigh^  and  Is  dies  all. 
The  ancient  songs  awoke  loud,  and  shook  the  princely  hall. 

A  morning  rich  and  golden  has  brought  us  back  to  May, 
The  prince  hath  led  his  daughter  forth  to  the  btiehtsomedajr ; 
The  ancient  Minnesingers  march  solemnly  along, 
like  spirit-shapes  gigantic  they  sing  their  solemn  song. 

The  valleys  at  the  sound  shake  their  drowsy  dreams  away, 
And  wake  in  youthful  bosom  the  spark  that  sleei)inglay ; 

•  Blest  be  the  morn,'  they  shout  all,  in  merry  jubilee, 

*  That  brought  us  back  our  long  lost,  our  German  Poesy !' 

The  ancient  lady  sitteth  within  her  chamber  lone, 
And  through  the  roof  the  rain  drops  her  hoary  head  upon ; 
An  apoplectic  shock  sad  took  all  her  strength  away. 
May  God  to  her  be  gracious  until  the  judgment  day !" 


We  think  we  have  now  been  sufficiently 
copious  in  lour  translatiops  to  give  the  Eng- 
lish readei^— so  for  as  such  an  imperfect  me« 
dium  admits — a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
general  character  and  style  of  Uhland's 
poems.  Perhaps  some  may  be  inclined  to 
express  surprise  how  works,  by  no  means 
characterized  by  any  peculiar  originality  of 
conception,  or  grasp  of  mind,  should  biave 
attained  such  a  wide-spread  popularity  as  to 
have  run  through  ten  editions  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years.  But  these  things  are  done  in 
Germany,  not  in  Britain:  and  besides,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Uhland,  besides  being 
a  pretty  poet,  is  a  man  most  universally  be- 
loved  and  respected,  both  as  a  private  indivi. 
dual  and  as  a  public  character'*'.  If  Byron's 
poetry  owed  perhaps  one  half  of  its  vogue  to 
the  circumstance  that  he  was  a  lord,  and  (we 
speak  it  with  all  respect)  somewhat  of  a  wild 
character,  shall  we  wonder  that  Ludwig  Uh- 
land's poems  are  more  popular  than  they 


*  We  feel  much  pleaaore  in  here  transcribing 
Profeeenr  Wolfe's  kitid  remarks  on  Uhland,  from 
the  Atheneum,  May  30, 1835 :— "« I  could  write  of 
him  throagrh  whole  pages,  and  yet  not  praise  him 
thoroughly  to  my  own  satisfaction,  for  bis  patriot, 
itm,  his  love  of  mankind,  bis  noble  nature,  and  all 
the  besutiful  qualities  of  his  character.  Never 
has  a  man  been  so  universally  beloved  and  revered 
in  Qenaaay ;  and  I  never  read  or  beard  his  name 


would  have  chanced  to  be,  be- 
is  a  stanch  patriot  and  a  good 


otherwise 
cause  he 
man? 

We  have  only  fbrther  to  mention  that,  be- 
sides  lyric  poems,  Uhland  has  written  two 
plays,  the  names  of  which  will  be  found  head- 
ing  this  article.  With  regard  to  them  we 
shall  say,  in  one  word,  that  we  agree  entirely 
with  the  generally-expressed  opinion,  that 
they  are  complete  fiulures.  The  genius  of 
this  gentle  singer  is  very  very  undramatic 
The  pomp  and  spectacle  of  historic  show 
have  helped  him  on  a  little ;  coronations,  con- 
ferences, and  imperial  knight-dubbings,  are 
useful  aids  to  a  writer  whoee  forte  is  not  to 
give  either  energy  to  character  or  interest  to 
action ;  but  such  a  writer  should  never  at- 
tempt the  drama.  Formal  declamation  is  not 
impassionate  speech;  solemn  show  is  one 
thinf^,  scenic  effect  is  another. 

We  shall  now  bring  these  remarks  to  a 
close,  by  shortly  characterizing  two  poets  who 


mentioned  without  demonstrations  of  respect,  and 
declarations  ofsincerest  afiection.^  This  is  cheer- 
ing ;  and  wo  will  add,  that  this  is  not  the  only 
passage  of  that  adminible  discourse  on  German  li- 
terature,  in  which  Professor  Wolfe  has  shown  a 
heart  as  kind  as  his  head  is  clear.  We  must  say, 
however,  that  his  estimate  df  Ulhand's  littrmj 
merit  goes  far  above  any  thiag  that  an  English 
taste  will  ever  be  willing  to  allow. 
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are  generafiy  ohtssed  with  Ubkod,  aDd  who 
•eem  to  recognize  him  as  their  head,  in  the 
great  work  of  reviving  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
middle  a^es.  Th^se  two  are  Justinus  Ker* 
ner  and  Grustav  Schwab.  The  most  Uhian- 
die  of  ^Uhland's  followers  is  decidedly  Justi. 
nus  Kerner.  This  man  has  been  much 
prais^  by  a  critic,  for  whose  opinions  we  in 
general  entertain  no  small  respect;  but  in 
this  case,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  party 
feeling,  and,  what  is  worse,  local  partiality, 
seem  to  have  led  his  strong  manly  judgment 
astray.  Indeed  it  has  always  grieved  us 
much,  to  think  that  a  writer  of  such  high 
powers  as  Wolfgang  Menzel  should,  by 
standing  forward  contmually  as  the  champion 
of  a  party  and  a  school,  have  narrowed  and 
distorted  his  views  so  much  in  some  import- 
ant matters  of  literary  opinion.  That  he 
should  hav^  consistently  followed  up  his  vo 
oation  to  (feat  down  the  idol  of  (rdthelatriay 
before  vrU'ich  he  found  his  country  in  shameful 
prostrjrtion,  was  to  be  fi.^rgiven  ;  but  the  fact 
that  Gothe  was  an  anti.romanticiirt,  and  Schil- 
ler a  Swabian^  should  not  have  led  him  into  a 
canonization  of  Tieck,  much  less  into  a  fool 
ish  bepraising  of  such  a  puling  Werrher  of 
romanc;e  as  Justinus  Kerner.  But  we  are 
willing  to  make  every  allowance  for  the 
Stuttgart  critic  The  warfare  of  literature  in 
Germany  stands  somewhat  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  the  political  warftire  of  our  own  coun- 
try. Impartiality  is  out  of  the  question,  where 
parties  are  judges  in  their  own  cause.  We 
can  see  these  matters  much  more  clearly  in 
England.  We  aro  Adam  Smith's  impartial 
spectator,  and  have,  moreover,  the  peculiar 
advantage,  that  we  do  not  look  at  any  thing, 
(as  the  people  in  (Germany  are  wont  to  do,) 
not  even  at  poetry,  through  a  mist 

We  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  remarks 
which  we  have  had  already  occasion  to  make, 
that  the  poems  of  Justinus  Kerner  are  of  no 
value  whatever  to  the  English  reader,  except 
as  a  mere  psychological  curiosity.  Kerner 
is  merely  a  sort  of  dripping  from  Uhland's 
reservoir;  a  melancholy  straining  where 
every  thing  bad  comes  out,  and  every  thing 
good  is  left  behind.  Uhland,  however  he 
wants  strength  and  nerve,  has  at  least  one  in- 
dispensable  qualification  of  au  ancient  min- 
strel— he  is,  in  spite  of  his  pious  moonshine, 
habitually  cheerful  and  blithe,  a  genuine  die- 
ciple  of  the  ^gcof  saher^^  a  "^fee7»aii,"  in 
the  bonAJide  old  Saxon  meaning  of  the  term. 
But  Kerner  b  all  tears ;  scarcely  one  blink  of 
Htfbl  joy  is  sent,  at  distant  intervals,  through 
the  misty  waters^  of  that  woe.  He  has  not 
merely  a  wicked  trick  of  painting  foreign  sor- 
'rows  as  a  sort  of  agreeable  foil  to  his  own  spi- 
ritual self-complacency  (as  we  have  seen  poe  - 


esses  with  a  step  like  winged  Mercury,  and  a 
verse  as  slow  as  a  death-march) ;  he  Hves  iti 
the  very  atmosphere  of  a  poetic  woe,  and  has 
joined  himself,  by  anticipation,  in  mystic  wed- 
lock, to  death  and  the  grave.  It  in  needless 
to  say  to  a  sound-hearted  Englishman  (how- 
ever  gravely  a  German  might  Kantianise  or 
Hegelize  upon  the  theme,)  that  this  whining 
and  whimpering  in  verse  is  a  thing  in  every 
way  most  unnatural  and  most  unpoeticah 
The  disease  is  not  in  nature,  but  in  the  sick- 
lier vision  of  those  spoilecl  children  of  whim 
that  gaze  upon  her.     For — 

**  If  the  sun  breeds  maggots  in  a  dea4  dog» 
Being  a  god  kissing  carrion," 

why  should  not  the  spirit  of  nature's  gleey 
passing  through  the  watery  souk  of  £m6 
men,  be  distilled  into  tears  l^  the  act  of  ver- 
sifying, and  each  solid  and  substantial  body  oJT 
existence  be  evaporated  into  a  cloud.  But 
it  is  useless  to  s|)eak  of  such  things.  We 
make  one  remark  only  on  the  wo-begone 
piety  with  which  Kerner,  and  other  such  piti- 
fol  poetlings,  ohoose  to  garnish  out  their  pu- 
ling sentimentalities.  There  are  many  in  these 
times  (not  in  Germany  only,)  who,  like  our 
poet,  cradle  themselves  in  the  consolations,  but 
gird  not  themselves  round  with  the  strength^ 
of  Christianity.  With  them  religion  is  a  nerve- 
less elf,  misbegotten  between  a  sigh  and  a 
dream.  These  men  will  sing  with  David,  when 
he  calls  forth  in  wailing,  ^  De  profundis  cleu 
mavi,"  but  they  will  not  act  with  him  when  bd 
<roes  forth  in  fhith  to  smite  the  gmnt  of  the 
Philistines.  Their  life  is  an  eternal  rainbow  of 
tears ;  and  Christianity  is — not  the  sun — but 
the  moon,  that  casts  a  sickly  rainbow  of  hope 
upon  its  span.  They  have  changed  the  sok 
dier  of  Christ  into  a  weeping  damsel  ;  and^ 
instead  of  God,  they  wot^hip  only  the  Ma- 
donna. Their  souls  can  be  compared  to  no- 
thing but  a  spunge,  that  sucks  in  the  sorrows 
of  existence ;  and,  when  these  are  squeezed 
out  again,  they  call  it  devotion. 

Besides  lyric  pooms  and  ballads,  Kerner 
has  written  what  he  calls  "  Plittings  of  Tra- 
vel,"  a  sort  of  irregular  wandering  sketches 
in  poetic  prose.  Menzel  has  praised  this 
silly  phantasmagoria  very  much,  and  he  has 
compared  the  writer  of  them  to  Jean  Paul ! 
Kerner  like  Jean  Paul !  an  honest  likeness 
truly !  as  like  as  a  cloud  is  to  a  whale ;  and 
there  may  be  some  people  who,  like  Pob- 
nius,  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference. 
But  Wolfgang  Menzel  is  no  dotard ;  and  we 
can  only  account  for  this  striking  aberration 
from  his  usual  sonnd  sense  on  the  principle 
stated  before-rthat  he  is  the  living  head  and 
champion  of  the  coterie  of  S^vabian  roman- 
cers to  which  Kerner  belongs. 

For  ourselves,  after  much  reflection,  wp 
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^v^  beeo  uiuibfe  lo  fiod  i^y  classical  Eog- 
U^h  word  by  which  the  character  of  mosi  of 
these  fltra^pige  cooipositions  can  be  expressed. 
TwqddU  is  too  good  for  them ;  they  are  sheer 
§nd  absQlute  drive/.  We  do  not  deay 
that  t^ere  11199  a  few  dreamy  imagioiogs  here 
shadowed  fprth;  sooie  atraoge  vpi<;^es  aod 
ag^ds  of  unearthly  music  are  here  heard ; 
but  fancy  h<ti  evidently  been  drinking  intox- 
icating gasy  and  it  is  impossible  to  shape 
either  man,  god,  devil,  or  beast,  out  of  hex 
fiumy  creations.  The  most  cunning  hand  of 
the  harper  cannot  bring  forth  an  intelligible 
melody  ogt  of  these  lispings  and  gaspings  of 
preternatural  tune.  But  we  will  not  waste 
words  on  such  a  theme.  We  declare,  once 
for  all,  an  unmitigated  hostility  to  this  truly 
Crerm^  nadness.  Away  with  these  sub. 
■canceleps  shadows  of  existence!  these  mis^, 
bodiless  anucipatbns  of  an  undefined  some- 
ibing,  and  a  definite  nothing !  these  abortive 
imps  of  an  unstatie  fancy*  begotten  between 
the  wish  to  be  every  thing,  and  the  incapacity 
to  be  any  thing!  Give  us  a  solid  earth- 
based  poetical  existence,  thc^  can  bear  to 
be  looked  upon  by  sun-light ; — no  oua^  hiupo- 
favTQv — no  day-walking  dream — but  a  fiesh 
and'blood  reality  of  life,  weighty  with  all  the 
mass  of  earthly  being,  but  pre^ant  also  and 
buoyed  with  something  which  is  nothing  less 
than  divine. 

Gustav  Schwab  is  another  poet  who  has 
ipanufitotured  many  ballads ;  and  to  him  our 
principal  objections  are,  that  he  has  manufac 
lured  so  many,  and  that  he  has  manufactured 
thenu  He  has,  however,  some  virtues,  and 
these  all  his  own ;  for  he  is  by  no  means  a 
mere  ipiitatorof  Uhland,  as  Kerner  must  be 
held  to  be,  but  has  a  style  and  fashion  of  his 
own.  Swabia  owes  much  to  him,  for  he  has 
hung  a  tale  by  almost  every  one  of  its  old 
casttes,  and.tuni^  whole  sections  of  its  histo- 
ry into  verse.  This  prosiness,  this  dilution, 
this  smack  of  the  old  chronicler,  is  his  great 
fault.  He  wants  the  neatness,  the  point,  the 
elegant  simplicity,  the  happy  tact  of  Uhland. 
He  has  a  most  fatal  facility  of  rhyming; 
and,  Uke  a  good  easy  pedestrian,  he  jogs  along 
without  counting  the  milestones,  happily  as- 
sured tbatyby  putu'ng  one  foot  regularly  before 
the  other,  he  must  sooner  or  later  arrive  at 
his  journey's  end.  The  babbling  brook  of  a 
summer-day  does  not  run  on  with  more  plea- 
sa^  self-complacency  than  the  narrative 
verse  of  Gustav  Schwab.  But  this  is  a  vice 
of  all  your  ballad-mongers.  Scott  himself 
could  not  escape  it;  Uhland  alone  has 
known  to  be  short.  Scott,  however,  knew 
how  to  sustain  interest,  and  he  could  paint 
both  gorgeously  and  truly.  Not  so  Schwab. 
Many  of  his  ballads  are  merely  histories 
tumsd  into  verse ;  in  our  opinion,  a  mongrel 


tfpedes  of  compositioD  that  ougbt,  altogether 
to  be  discouraged.  It  is  a  something  that 
stretches  itself  oul  more  formally  than  a  bal. 
lad,  only  to  court  curious  comparison  with  an 
Epos — au  easy  arm-chair  Iliad,  tha^  a  weaiy 
old  harper,  half  asleep,  might  hum  oyer  to  a 
drowsy  congregation  of  heavy  booxs  and 
listless  boys. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  great 
virtue  of  Schwab,  which  places  him  far 
above  Kerner,  and  even  gives  him  a  superi. 
ority  over  Uhland.  He  does  not  indulge  in 
poetic  tears ;  he  has  thrown  aside  that  hapect 
of  sadness  which  so  many  romajocers  think 
essential  to  the  complete  minstrel ;  he  shows 
his  pictures  by  day-light,  and  the  sun  shines 
even  upon  his  cloisters.  He  is  healthy,  and 
sound,  and  natural  so  |ar  as  a  German  ro- 
mancer can  be  so. 

In  conclusion,  we  take  the  liberty  to  ofibr 
one  word  of  advice  to  our  poetical  fnenda 
beyond  the  Rhine ;  and,  if  our  humble  voice 
reach  so  far,  we  hope  they  will  take  it  aa 
kindly  as  it  is  meant.  Let  them  study  reoL 
Uy ;  let  them  seek  for  poetry  neither  in  the 
world  before  the  Flood,  nor  in  the  world  be- 
fore the  reformation,  nor  in  the  peaceful  mil. 
lennium  of  Roman  Catholic  unity  that  is  to 
succeed  the  present  strife  and  war  q{  the  Pro- 
testant church,  but  in  the  living  actual  luxu- 
riance  of  existence  before  their  eyes.  A 
poetical  tree  is  not  of  more  slim  and  fairy 
fiibric  than  any  other  tree ;  its  leaves  are  not 
made  of  silk ;  it  is  not  tinted  in  gold  or  sil- 
ver; nor  vocal  with  Dodonean  pr<^»hecy ; 
it  is  merely  a  sound,  healthy  tree,  more  exu- 
berant in  vitality,  more  symmetpcal  in  form, 
than  its  leafy  brothers.  A  Grainsborough 
does  not  reqiiire  to  go  beyond  the  precincts 
of  his  native  woods  to  paint  the  trunk  of  some 
venerable  oak,  which  every  one  shall  instant- 
ly recognize  as  a  piece  of  the  most  beautiful 
vegetable  poetry.  Why  should  the  artist 
who  paints  with  words  have  farther  to  travel 
in  search  of  the  poetical  ?  Is  there  no  reli- 
gion except  before  the  altar  of  a  Madonna?-* 
no  love  except  in  the  songs  of  the  Trouba- 
dours ? 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  we  Elnglish  are 
deficient  in  the  higher  or  ideal  department  of 
art ;  but  that  is  our  aflTair.  To  the  Grennans 
we  say,  study  reality,  keep  your  eyes  open, 
and  be  not  afraid  to  look  at  things  exactly  as 
they  are.  This  your  great  master  Grothe 
was  continually  inculcating  on  you  ;  and  yet, 
such  is  the  influence  of  national  atmosphere-* 
so  deeply  rooted  is  the  disease  of  mystifica- 
tion in  the  Grerman  mind,  that  even  he — even 
the  clear,  calm,  most  anti-romantic  Gothe — 
was  continually  deviating  from  his  own  rula, 
till  at  last  he  made  it  a  matter  of  systematic 
boast,  an  exoteric  doctrine  which  he  was.aot 
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afraid  to  promulgate  to  the  uninitiated,  that 
^  the  world  of  art  is  essentially  distinct,  and 
ought  to  be  kept,  as  much  as  possible,  apart 
from  the  living  world,  in  which  comition  men 
dwell."  The  secret  working  of  this  great 
fttUacy  is  to  be  traced  in  many  even  6f  his 
earlier  works;  but  in  the  Second  Part  of 
Faust  it  has  celebrated  an  ovation  which  fd- 
ture  ages  will  look  upon  and  wonder.  Iii  this 
work  we  are  puzzled  throughout  by  an  utter 
want  of  reality ;  the  very  same  fault,  though 
in  a  different  shape,  which  we  complain  of  so 
much  in  Ludwig  Uhland,  and  in  the  whole 
school  of  German  romancers. 

We  say  therefore  again,  to  these  poets, 
study  reality,  study  human  life,  study  human 
interest.  There  is  a  bracing  strength  ib  this 
atmosphere,  for  which  no  artistical  gymna- 
stics, no  rubbing  with  the  sacred  oil  of  the 
Muses,  can  compensate.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  write  poetry  for  angels,  or  even  for 
saints,  but  for  men.  We  have  no  vocation 
to  vapor  it  with  eagles  and  condors ;  terra 
firma  is  our  sphere.  And  if  Ludwig  Tieck 
and  his  disciples  will  allow  us  to  crown  our 
admonition  with  an  allegory  after  their  own 
nsost  af>proved  fashion,  we  shall  give  them  a 
very  cheap  one.  Poetry  is  like  the  wonder- 
ful bean-stalk  in  the  fiairy  tale,  the  top  of 
which  mingles  with  the  clouds,  but  the  root  is 
firmly  grown  into  the  earth. 


Abt.  III. — 1.  De  la  ProatikUion  dans  la 
Ville  de  Paris.  Par  A.  J.  B.  Parent 
Duchatelet.  2  Tomes,  8vo.   1886. 

3.  Hyg'tHe  Publique.  Par  le  mdme.  2 
Tomes,  8vo.  1696.  Paris. 

When  the  fathers  and  founders  of  medical 
science  first  began  to  investigate  the  nature 
of  disease  in  the  structure  and  organization 
of  the  human  frame, — ^when  they  sought  the 
causes  of  the  ills  <*  that  flesh  is  heir  to"  in  a 
minute  examination  of  its  morbid  forms, — a 
general  outcry  was  raised  against  them  ; — 
anatomy  was  denounced  as  an  unhallowed 
and  useless  violation  of  decency ; — ^the  ana. 
tomists  were  stigmatized  as  despoilers  of  the 
dead,  and  shunned  as  denizens  of  the  char- 
<iel-house.  Those  who  investigate  the  evils 
and  diseases  of  the  social  system,  the  moral 
and  physical  causes  that  deteriorate  humanity 
in  the  mass,  must  be  preitared  to  suffer  simi*> 
lar  reproach  ;  the  nature  of  their  studies  in 
itself  sufficiently  repulsive,  while  it  brings 
them  into  contact  with  all  that  is  shameftil 
and  loathsome  in  society,  must  expose  them 
TOL.  xiz.  24 


to  the  calumny  of  seeking  such  associations 
from  choice ;  they  will  be  accused  of  revel- 
ling in  vice  and  delighting  in  infamy ;  depra- 
vity of  taste  will  be  the  least  serious  charge 
against  them,  a  thousand  tongues  will  be 
ready  to  proclaim  their  obliquity  of  intellect 
and  perversion  of  feeling.  It  is  true,  that  no 
one  charges  the  physician  studying  in  our 
hospitals  with  an  abstract  love  of  fevers, 
admiration  of  cholera  and  the  plague,  or  a 
decided  affection  for  leprosy ;  but  the  moral 
physiologist,  who  tries  to  find  out  a  sanitary 
regimen  for  thievery  and  prostitution,  and,  in 
consequence,  seeks  the  haunts  where  these 
pestilences  are  developed,  cannot  escape 
from  the  imputation  of  finding  pleasure  in  the 
contemplation,  if  not  in  the  actual  practice 
of  vice.  Serious  injury  to  socie^  has  arisen 
from  this  unworthy  prejudice ;  if,  while  ana- 
tomy was  unknown,  physicians  prescribed  at 
hazard  for  organic  disease, — ^if  the  nature  of 
the  malady  has  been  ever  found  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  discovery  of  the  remedy; — 
no  less  true  is  it  that  legislators  are  mere  em- 
pirics, when  they  have  not  anatomized  socie- 
ty, and  that  laws  aggravate  the  evil  they  pro. 
fess  to  cure  when  they  are  based  on  loose 
and  imperfect  analysis.  It  is  with  feelings  of 
repugnance  that  the  enlightened  philanthropist 
enters  on  the  preliminary  inquiries  essential  to 
his  noble  purpose,  but  he  is  sustained  by  a 
high  sense  of  public  duty,  for  he  knows  that 
a  time  will  come,  when  his  nK>tives  \\ill  be 
appreciated ;  when  it  will  be  confessed  that 
he  searched  the  sources  of  national  woe  to 
work  out  the  problem  of  national  weal. 

There  were  doubtless  many  wise  and  well, 
meaning  persons  who  shook  their  heads  and 
shrugged  their  shoulders  when  first  they 
saw  the  benevolent  Howard  searching  the 
public  prisons,  descending  into  the  dungeons 
where  disease  and  death  held  divided  empire 
with  profligacy  and  crime ; — ^there  were 
those  who  pointed  at  him  as  the  companion 
of  thieves,  and  shunned  him  as  the  associate 
of  felons,  while  even  the  more  enlightened 
wondered  that  he  should  dream  of  directing 
attention  to  a  class  of  beings  whose  crimes 
were  deemed  to  have  excluded  them,  not 
only  from  the  pale  of  society,  but  almost  from 
that  of  humanity.  He  lived  down  the  pre- 
judice ;  ere  his  course  closed,  he  saw  his 
harvest  of  rewai  d  ripening,  he  heard  it  ac- 
knowledsjed  that^the  proper  object  of  penal* 
legislation  was  the  suppression  of  crime,  not 
the  venting  of  vengeance  on  the  criminal; 
and  he  beheld  plans  for  the  reformatbn  of 
offenders  taken  into  serious  consideration  by 
the  legislature  and  the  government.  If  theso 
plans  have  not  produced  all  the  good  that  was 
expected,  the  partial  failure  must  be  attributed 
to  the  want  of  perseverance  in  the  invesliga- 
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tions  which  the  great  philanthropist  com- 
menced. 

The  name  of  Parent  Duchatelet  has  long 
been  familiar  to  scientific  readers ;  Les  An- 
Dales  d*Hygidne  Publique  bear  honorable 
testimony  to  his  exertions  in  investigating 
those  questions  connected  with  the  public 
health,  which  must  ever  form  an  essential 
portion  of  the  civic  economy  of  large  cities ; 
but  he  has  not  limited  his  attention  to  physi- 
cal evils ;  in  one  of  the  works  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  he  has  examined  a  moral  disease 
interwoven  in  the  frame. work  of  society,  and 
pointed  out  the  means  by  which  its  baneful 
influences  may  be  diminished. 

Before  entering  on  this  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult subject  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  a 
great  error  to  which  philanthropists  are  pecu- 
culiarly  liable,  and  which  has  produced  many 
calamitous  results.  It  is  simply,  that  many 
aim  at  extirpating  an  evil  which  can  never 
be  wholly  removed,  and  that  from  their  fail- 
ure  in  finding  a  specific  cure  they  infer  it  to 
be  idle  to  attempt  alleviation.  Poverty  may 
be  taken  as  an  illustration ;  it  is  unnecessary 
to  prove  that  the  rights  of  properly  cannot  be 
maintained  without  necessitating  the  condi- 
tion that  one  man  shull  have  much  and  ano- 
ther little  or  nothing.  In  this,  as  in  most  of 
the  problems  engendered  by  the  existence  of 
society,  there  is  a  balance  of  evils ;  if  indus- 
try accumulates  the  profits  of  its  labors,  those 
who  cannot  or  will  not  work  must  suffer  des- 
titution; there  will,  therefore,  always  be 
causes  in  operation  producing  a  mass  of  mi- 
sery  and  all  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  bene- 
volence can  effect  is  to  prevent  its  accumu- 
lation.  We  claim  for  the  other  evils  that  af- 
flict humanity  the  same  enlightened  tolerance 
that  is  bestowed  on  poverty ;  let  us  alleviate 
where  we  cannot  heal ;  let  us  prevent  the 
increase  where  we  cannot  extirpate  the  root ; 
let  us  not  in  despair  of  perfect  cure  hazard 
the  destruction  of  the  patient.  Prostitution 
is  a  vice  inherent  in  the  social  system ;  it  aU 
ways  has  existed,  it  always  will  exist,  until  so- 
ciety takes  sonre  new  form  revealed  to  us 
neither  by  history  nor  by  experience.  Shall 
wo  allow  it  to  grow  until,  like  a  moral  gan- 
grene,  it  saps  the  vitals?  or  shall  we  tear 
away  the  veil  that  shrouds  its  progress,  apply 
sanitary  influences  where  cure  is  possible, 
and  the  actual  cautery  where  sound  parts  are 
threatened  with  contamination  ?  The  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  supplies  an  immediate 
answer  to  the  question  thus  stated ;  it  is  not 
only  matter  of  prudence  but  matter  of  duty, 
to  study  this  portion  of  moral  anatomy,  and 
not  to  be  repelled  either  by  the  unpleasarl- 
ness  or  the  unpopularity  of  the  subject. 

Statistics  supply  ihe  n>oralist  with  mate- 
rials similar  to  those  that  anatomical  facts  af. 


ford  the  physiciaa ;  oonjectisal  laformitieB 
leads  both  into  dangerous  errors,  and  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  observe  that  the  fi&Qiti 
of  civic  ^onomy,  both  nK>ral  and  physical 
which  Duchatelet  labored  to  amend,  arose 
from  the  neglect  of  the  peculiar  scieoce  Hda 
shouki  have  guided  each  specific  inquiry. 
We  shall  begin  with  the  moral  evils,  because 
they  are  the  most  urgent  in  their  nature, and 
because  they  have  been  hitherto  the  mort 
neglected  ;  and,  to  avoid  the  dryness  of  mew 
statistical  detail,  we  shall  generally  supprai 
calculations,  and  give  the  results,  indicaiisf 
the  means  by  which  they  may  be  verified. 

The  extent  of  prostitution  is  the  first  sub- 
jcct  that  engages  our  attention,  and  there  ij 
scarcely  any  example  more  striking  of  the 
exaggeratk)n8  that  resuh  from  the  neglpclof 
statistical  accuracy.     There  have  been  fi«- 
quent  guesses  at  the  number  of  the  unfortu- 
nate beings  engaged  in  it,  both  in  Paris  and 
London  ;  in  the  former  capital  it  has  beea 
publicly  stated  that  the  number  exceeded  ai- 
ty  thousand,  and  they  were  accounted  very 
moderate  indeed  who  reduced  the  number  to 
one  half  that  amount;  but  the  registeisol 
police,  which  have  been  very  accurately  kept 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  prove  that  tbeie 
were  never  so  many  as  four  thousand  at  ooe 
time  engaged  in  this  profligate  course.   Cm- 
quhoun*s  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  a  wort 
possessing  more  authority  than  it  has  aay  ^ 
tie  to  claim,  estimates  the  number  of  pnjsti- 
tutes  in  London  at  fifty  thousand,  butiwni- 
vestigations  instituted  by  Mr.  Mayne lea's 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  not  rooreiDafl 
from   eight  to  ten  thousand,  and  that  t^ 
smaller  amount  is  more  probable  than  t* 
larger.     This  is  a  point  of  great  iojportao^ 
because  it  shows  that  the  mischief  is  «^ 
the  limits  of  management,  and  that  we  »^ 
not  be  daunted  by  the  common  error « 
overwhelming  magnitude.  ^^ 

The  mistake  of  the  amount  of  pro^j^ 
is  so  common,  and  so  injurious,  that  we  , 
it  would  be  useful  to  indicate  the  souic» 
the  error.  The  first  of  these  is,  the  flj^. 
ing  nature  of  this  portion  of  the  P^fT^ 
the  superintendents  of  our  ni<^''^f^r?°i3 
lice  have  frequently  noticed  the  r*?^po 
the  suddenness  with  which  many  ^'^^^^Tj. 
whom  they  have  kept  a  watchful  eye  ^ 
pear  from  the  stage,  leaving  ^^^rj^of, 
which  their  further  progress  co"^°  .  L,ple 
ed.  The  registers  of  Paris  contajn  J^Jj^ 
proofs  of  the  same  fact ;  and  if  *"/*.T*Lig0. 
afford  gratification  in  the  view  of  this  ^^ 
choly  topkj,  it  would  be,  that  '^P^^^tjjeir 
pears  to  be  more  frequ(^ntly  the  cause  ^^^ 
removal  than  disease  or  death.  ^  ^ 
cause  of  error  is,  that  persons  ^^^z^^^ 
amount  for  the  entire  city  fron^  ^® 
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ibmid  in  certain  localities,  and  this  was  the 
source  of  Colquhoun's  enormous  estimate. 
.  Finally,  we  have  been  informed  by  some  in- 
telligent police  officers,  that  the  sam«  persons 
haunt  different  parts  of  the  metropolis  at  dif- 
ferent  hours,  and  are  consequently  coumod 
many  tinoes  over.*  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed  that  there  are  no  means  for  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  depraved  women  in 
London  with  anything  like  accuracy ;  the 
nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  it  is,  that 
their  number  is  not  much  more  than  double 
that  of  the  same  class  in  Paris. 

The  next  point  that  we  have  to  determine 
is,  the  causes  that  have  induced  these  wretch. 
m  to  enter  on  a  course  of  depravity  and 
degradation,  and  this  will  save  us  from  the  ne- 
cessity  of  investigating  the  divisions  of  socie. 
ty  by  which  they  have  been  furnished.  It 
must,  however,  be  stated  that  Duchatelet's  re- 
searches,  and  the  inquiries  made  by  some 
English  statisticians,  lead  to  the  result,  that 
sedentary  occupations,  liable  to  interruption 
firom  change  of  season,  caprice  of  fashion,  or 
irregular  demand,  are  those  which  produce 
the  noost  pernicious  effects  on  female  morals. 
Out  of  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  prostitutes,  the  causes  of  whose  &li  it 
was  possible  to  discover, — 

1441  were  reduced  to  this  state  by  sheer  des- 

titution ; 
1255  were  either  orphans,  or  had  been  aban- 
doned by  their  parents ; 
87  took  to  this  course  in  order  to  support 

aged  and  destitute  relatives ; 
29  sought  support  for  younger  relatives ; 
23  were  widows  endeavoring  to  bring  up 
families ; 
280  came  to  Paris  to  conceal  themselves ; 
404  were  brought  to  Paris  by  soldiers,  stu- 
dents, &^ ; 
2S9  were  servants  seduced  by  their  masters 

and  turned  out ; 
1425  were  mistresses,  deprived  of  their  pro. 
tectors  or  abandoned  by  them.f 

Let  us  examine  this  precious  register 
more  closely ;  tlie  first  remark  that  suggests 
itself  is  the  great  influence  of  misery  in  driv- 
ing unfortunate  women  to  guilt ;  the  seam- 
stress or  milliner  out  of  work,  the  servant 
unable  to  procure  a  situation,  girls  without 
parents  or  friends,  for  the  most  part  imper- 


*  In  one  instance  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
tracing,  the  same  person  was  counted  seven  times 
in  less  than  as  many  hours. 

t  It  is  cotnmonly  remarked  by  all  those  who  have 
paid  attention  to  the  suhjcct  in  Paris,  that  a  mistress 
18  rarely  abandoned  until  she  betrays  her  protector, 
and  that  the  more  unfortunate  beings  of  her  class 
are  constantly  anxious  to  reduce  kept  ladies  to  their 
own  degraded  level. 


feotly  educated,  and  subjected  to  the  inflo* 
ence  of  bad  example,  cannot  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  hunger.     Duchatelet  declares  that 

••  One  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  who  still 
retained  feelings  of  honor,  struggled  to  the 
last  extremity  before  she  adopted  such  a  dis- 
graceful resource,  and  wbt^n  she  came  to 
have  her  name  inscribed  on  the  police  regis- 
ter, proof  was  obtained  that  she  had  not  eaten 
a  morsel  for  three  days !" 

We  have  here  a  conclusive  answer  to  a 
certain  school  of  moralists,  who  insist  on  the 
complete  depravity  of  prostitutes,  and  ridicule 
every  effort  made  to  reclaim  them ;  but  we 
shall  have  a  more  favorable  opportunity  of 
dwelling  on  this  part  of  the  subject ;  at  pre- 
sent  we  must  continue  our  examination  of 
the  register. 

More  than  one-half  became  guilty  froip 
the  pressure  of  want ;  idleness  and  vanity 
seem  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder.  Those  who  came  to  Paris  with 
protectors,  those  who  lived  as  concubines^ 
those  servants  who  were  seduced  by  thei^ 
masters,  seem  to  have  been  in  most  cases 
the  victims  of  a  hatred  for  work  and  a  passion 
for  dress.  Duchatelet  declares  that  libertin- 
ism  is  so  rarely  a  cause  of  degradation,  that 
he  could  not  find  one  authentic  instance  of  it. 

The  influence  of  seduction,  as  a  c%Mse  of 
prostitution,  cannot  be  traced,  because  few, 
if  any,  women  become  thoroughly  depraved 
by  the  first  lapse  from  virtue,  and  cause  must 
be  given  for  public  scandal  before  there  is  a 
necessity  for  entering  the  name  on  the  books 
of  the  police.  But  though  the  latter  circum- 
stance presents  some  difficulty  in  investigat- 
ing the  cause,  it  produces  litde  error  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  prostitution,  for  the 
system  in  Paris  is  so  perfect,  that  there  is 
rarely  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  compul- 
sory  registration.  Out  of  12,544  enrolled 
during  a  space  of  sixteen  years, 

7,388  presented  themselves  at  the  office  of 

their  own  accord ; 
4,436  were  brought  by  "  dames  de  maison  ;" 
720  were  registered  by  the  police. 

From  this  it  appears  that  restrictive  legis- 
lation would  not  present  the  difficulty  of  iden- 
tifying its  objectB,which  many.English  writers 
on  police  have  anticipated. 

But  though  these  hapless  beings  may  be 
identified,  and  though  the  causes  that  have 
urged  them  to  enter  on  such  a  horrible  ca- 
reer are  not  suoh  as  to  destroy  the  hope  of 
their  amendment,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  circumstances  of  their  life, — the  constant 
indulgence  in  vice* — the  continued*  preteno* 
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in  scenes  of  profligacy, — the  actions  witness, 
ed  and  the  language  heard — may  so  indurate 
the  feelings,  that  there  are  no  elements  left 
'q  the  head  or  heart,  on  which  the  process 
cf  reformation  can  be  brought  to  operate. 
Were  we  to  form  our  estimate  indeed  from 
what  is  seen  and  heard  in  the  streets,  we 
should  at  once  conclude  that  the  wretches 
are  thoroughly  depraved,  and  that  all  human 
means  must  tail  to  convince  them  of  their 
guilt,  or  turn  them  from  the  iniquity  of  their 
proceedings.  But  it  is  in  the  solitude  of  the 
prison,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  hospital,  that 
their  real  character  must  be  studied,  when 
compassion  unlocks  the  secret  stores  of  hid- 
den thought  and  smothered  emotion.  It 
was  in  these  haunts  of  misery  that  Duchate- 
let  examined  the  character  of  this  unfortu. 
nate  class,  and  collected  the  information 
most  essential  to  effecting  any  amelioration 
in  their  condition  and  conduct. 

They  are  conscious  of  their  degradation, 
and  are  a  subject  of  horror  even  to  them, 
selves;  it  would  almost  appear  that  their  con- 
tempt and  loathing  for  their  abject  state  is 
more  intense  than  what  is  shown  to  them  by 
the  innocent  and  the  virtuous.  They  suffer 
the  punishment  which  Persius  declares  to  be 
the  most  appropriate  for  the  worst  of  crimi. 
nals-*- 

** The, haunts  of  virtue  meet  their  anxious 

sight 
In  all  their  glow  of  loveliness  and  light ; 
Madly  they  feel  no  home  for  them  is  there, 
And  turn  away  in  anguish  and  despair.' 

We  shall  extract  a  few  anecdotes  illustra. 
ting  this  important  fact : — 

••  Whilst  I  was  emploved  in  these  research- 
es,  a  nurse,  a  respectable  matron,  was  engag- 
ed in  the  gaol ;  this  woman  became  in  some 
degree  familiar  with  the  imprisoned  girls  of 
the  town,  and  used  to  converse  with  them  in 
the  yards ;  but  she  soon  incurred  their  con- 
tempt. •  What,'  they  exclaimed,  'she  treats 
us  as  if  we  were  honest  wonnen ;  it  is  quite 

abominable  !' Being  one  day 

in  a  ward  of  the  hospital,  unperceived  by  its 
inmates,  I  heard  an  unfortunate  girl  exclaim, 
>  as  she  looked  upon  the  clear  blue  sky,  •  How 
good  is  God,  to  send  such  lovely  weather  to 
us!  He  treats  us  better  than  we  deserve.' 
And  all  in  the  ward  exclaimed  with  one 
Toice, 'That  is  very  true!'  ....  Mere 
reflection  on  their  degraded  condition  has 
driven  many  of  these  unfortunate  beings  to 
insanity.  Some  time  ago  M.  Pariset  directed 
my  attention  to  one  in  such  a  state  at  VHos- 
ftcedela  Salpitriire;  this  girl  never  speaks 
in  public,  but  when  she  believes  herself  alone, 
she  incessantly  repeals,  *  How  wretched  am  I 
to  have  forsaken  the  paths  of  virtue !  How 
can  I  bear  universal  contempt  1  How  can  I 
U?o  in  this  state  of  humiliation  T' 


In  general  there  is  nothing  that  these  unfor- 
tunate beings  dread  more  than  a  meeting  with 
those  who  have  known  them  before  their  de- 
gradation,  1  saw  several  in  the  hospital, 
whose  sickness  was  occasioned  by  the  sud- 
den oppression  of  the  heart,  which  these  in- 
terviews produced.  I  shall  hereafter  refer 
to  the  case  of  one  who  bedanoe  insane  from 
the  impression  produced  on  her  mind  by  the 
accidental  sight  of  one  of  her  countrymen." 

The  records  of  the  lunatic  asylums  in  this 
country  confirm  the  assertion,  that  remorse 
in  these  unfortunate  beings  frequently  pro- 
duces  mental  alienation ;  an  intelligent  phy- 
sician connected  with  one  of  those  institu- 
tions, assured  us  that  they  formed  more  than 
one-half  of  the  female  cases  in  the  asylum 
over  which  he  presided.  Ho  added  an  oh- 
servation,  which  we  do  not  find  in  Duchate- 
let,  that,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  instan- 
ces,  he  found  that  this  class  of  lunatics  had  a 
strong  tendency  towards  suicide.  Every 
person  that  has  searched  the  records  of  the 
Bureau  des  M(Burs,  and  those  of  the  prefec- 
ture of  police  at  Paris,  has  noticed  the  fre- 
quency of  the  observations  **faiblesse  de 
Ute"  and  <*  PHat  vouin  de  Vali(:n(Uion  men- 
tale,'^  in  the  registers  of  unfortunate  women. 
The  researches  of  Esquirol  and  Cullerier, 
published  in  the  32d  vol.  of  the  Dictionnaire 
des  Sciences  MMicales,  confirm  the  frequen- 
cy  of  this  tendency  to  insanity  in  the  class  of 
prostitutes,  and  also  the  fact  that  it  is  owing 
to  moral  rather  than  medical  causes.  We 
have  been  informed  by  several  superintend- 
ents of  police,  that  they  are  constantly  struck 
by  *•  the  childishness"  of  the  unfortunate  girls 
brought  to  the  station-house,  and  they  de- 
clare that  in  many  cases  it  almost  amounts 
to  idiocy.  Pride  is  not  destroyed  by  feelings 
of  self. degradation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  be- 
comes intensely  anxious  and  jealous.  An 
insult  is  never  forgiven  by  one  of  this  class ; 
respectfbl  tenderness  is  rarely  forgotten. 
Mrs.  Fry's  experience  in  Newgate  showed 
that  it  was  through  their  self-love  that  de- 
praved women  were  most  succeptible  of  be- 
neficial impressions ;  and  Duchatelet  men- 
tions  a  physician  who  restored  order  to  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  hospitals  in  Paris,  by 
simply  touching  his  hat,  as  a  salute  to  the 
inmates,  whenever  he  entered  a  ward. 

Both  in  England  and  France,  all  who  have 
inquired  into  this  subject  agree  that  these  de- 
graded beings  are  alniost  utterly  ignorant  of 
religion.  Several  anecdotes  are  related  to 
show  the  wondrous  extent  of  this  ignorance, 
but  perhaps  that  which  we  are  about  to  re- 
late is  one  of  the  most  striking.  Some 
short  time  ago,  a  girl  of  the  town  was  seized 
with  consumption,  and,  as  she  approached 
the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  she  became 
anxious  to  procufp  -g|a^  m^fg^        le- 
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Kgious  subjects.  She  sent  to  the  ciroalatbg 
library  lo  which  she  had  been  for  years  a 
constant  customer,  to  procure  a  religious 
book,  and  obtained  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
Pilgrim^s  progress.  She  could  make  nothing 
of  this  sublime  allegory,  and  at  length  sent 
for  the  clergyman  from  whom  we  had  the 
anecdote.  Her  letter  was  a  very  creditable 
production,  both  in  style  and  composition  ;  it 
proved  that  she  [lossessed  considerable  pow- 
ers of  mind.  The  benevolent  clergyman, 
one  of  those  who  do  good  in  secret,  who 
never  turn  away  from  any  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercising  true  Christian  benevolence,  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  found  that  she  had  mis- 
.  taken  John  Bunyan's  work  for  one  of  the 
Gbspels,  and  regarded  it  as  an  authentic 
history. 

But,  though  ignorant  of  religion,  these  un- 
fortunates  frequently  display  great  fanaticism 
and  superstition.  It  is  a  very  old  remark, 
that  in  catholic  countries  they  form  the  most 
bigoted  portion  of  the  population,  and  were 
always  remarkable  for  their  steady  attend- 
ance at  an  auto-da-fe  i  a  similar  remark  was 
made  during  the  No- popery  riots  in  London, 
and  the  Church  and  King  disturbances  at 
Birmingham  ;  these  wretcl^  were  the  loud- 
est in  proclaiming  their  attachment  to  a  creed 
of  which  they  knew  nothing  but  the  name. 
Duchatelet  declares  tiiat  they  are  remarka- 
ble for  outward  observances  in  Paris,  mak- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross  whenever  they  meet 
a  funeral,  and  struggling  to  secure  a  portion 
of  tlie  branches  distributed  on  Palm  Sunday, 
We  have  heard  the  same  observation  made 
by  a  catholic  priest  in  Dublin ;  he  added, 
that  they  generally  seek  out  monks  and  friars 
to  prescribe  their  penance,  and  sedulously 
avoid  coming  in  contact  with  the  secular 
clergy  ;  from  the  same  authority  we  learned 
that  a  crucifix  forms  frequently  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a  brothel,  and  that  its  inhabitants 
desire  to  sleep  nnder  the  protection  of  holy 
water. 

Duchatelet  declares  that  the  instances  in 
which  all  feelings  of  delicacy  disappear  are 
exceedingly  rare,  and  his  observations  are 
confirmed  by  the  inspectors  of  our  prisons 
and  hospitals.  It  has  been  also  remarked, 
that  ostentatious  vk^e  is  on  the  decline ;  in- 
deed,  there  are  few  denizens  of  London  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  great  improvement  in 
outward  decency  that  has  resulted  from  the 
institution  of  the  new  police.  A  reference 
to  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  has  con- 
vinced us  that  the  real  improvement  is  of 
much  greater  amount  than  is  usually  sus- 
pected, and  that  it  is  steadily  progressive ; 
though,  for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious,  the 
proofs  cannot  be  exhibited  in  a  statistical 
ibrm.     But  it  is  an  encouragement  to  those 


who  hope  to  devise  measures  of  repressioo 
and  reformatu>n,  that  there  is  a  vicissitude  in 
the  forms  of  vice,  and  that  no  specific  crime 
is  sufficiently  obstinate  to  resist  a  general  im- 
provement  in  the  morals  of  the  population. 

M.  Duchatelet  investigates  the  manner  in 
which  these  unfortunate  beings  employ  their 
leisure  time,  and  c<»nes  to  the  conclusion 
that  nine-tenths  of  them  do  absolutely  no- 
thing. A  few  work  with  the  needle  or  read 
romances,  and  still  fewer  practise  music. 
All,  he  says,  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  and 
they  have  balls  in  dififerent  parts  of  Parisy 
whk^h  are  crowded  every  evening.  On  this 
subject  it  would  be  difficult  to  gain  precise 
information  in  London,  but  an  inspector  of 
police  declares  that  he  has  remarked  the 
abundance  of  small  circulating  libraries  in 
suspicious  localities,  and  he  had  the  kindness 
to  furnish  some  particulars  respecting  the 
class  of  literature  most  in  demand  in  these 
places.  Tragic  romances  of  the  wildest  and 
most  improbable  kind  are  the  greatest  favo- 
rites—one called  the  One-handed  Monk  was 
always  sought  for  with  avidity  ;  fashionable 
novels  were  rare,  and  the  ent'ure  Waverley 
school  out  of  favor ;  strong  passion  and  vio- 
lent  excitement  were  the  qualities  most  popu- 
lar.  But  what  may  appear  singular  is  a  re* 
mark  made  also  by  Duchatelet,  that  obscene 
and  licentious  books  seem  to  be  studiously 
avoided.  They  are  the  instruments  of  cor- 
ruption, and  probably  are  therefore  shunned 
by  those  who  are  the  victims  of  their  perni- 
cious influences. 

The  observation  that  loose  wDmen  are 
negligent  of  cleanliness  is  old  and  common  ; 
indeed,  the  most  difficult  regulatiogs  to  en- 
force are  those  that  have  been  devised  by 
the  Parisian  police  for  a  compulsory  atten- 
tion to  neatness.  It  is  even  said  that  those 
who  are  most  luxurious  in  the  outer  dress, 
and  most  ostentatious  in  the  display  of  orna- 
ment, are  the  most  negligent  in  the  more  im- 
portant cases.  There  is  more  truth  in  the 
common  aphorism,  "  Cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness,"  than  is  usually  imagined.  Glut- 
tony is  also  a  frequent  vice,  and  drunken- 
ness is  fdll  more  common.  Duchatelet  de- 
clares that,  in  almost  every  instance  within 
his  knowledge,  strong  liquors  were  sought 
as  a  means  of  stifling  reflection ;  but  the 
habit  of  indulgence  increases  with  frightfid 
rapidity,  and  proves  to  be  the  most  serious 
obstacle  to  reformation.  The  sin  of  Ijring 
is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that,  even  in 
matters  of  indifference,  falsehood  is  systema- 
tically preferred  to  truth;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  difficulties  that  has  most  frequently 
tried  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  the 
humane.  Violent  bursts  of  anger,  and  an 
uncontrolled  fury  of 
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Tf  eecuTFenca,  bat  Uiete  fuein  to  remih  more 
from  a  childish  weaknett  of  iutellect  than 
from  natural  depravity.  We  must  add,  from 
the  criminal  reco/ds  of  England,  a  mecial 
evil  that  Duchatelet  has  left  unnotice<C  the 
tendency  of  prostitution  to  g«Mrate  an  enmi 
ty  to  all  social  law,  and  to  place  the  wretch- 
•d  individuals  in  the  position  of  patronesses 
of  crime.  Excluded  from  the  paie  of  society 
tliemselves,  they  feel  naturally  attached  to 
those  who  are  bnnbhed  from  other  causes, 
and  seem  disposed  to  form  a  federfitive  union 
affainst  the  system  from  which  they  are  exil- 
ed.  The  superintendents  of  police  have 
averred  that  they  are  forced  to  keep  a  strict 
watch  over  many  of  these  women,  who 
would  not  on  any  account  join  in  a  theft,  be- 
cause  they  are  always  ready  to  aflford  shel- 
tmr  and  protection  to  the  shop-lifter  and  the 
pickpocket. 

It  is  probably  to  the  same  feeling  of  ex- 
clusion from  society  that  we  must  attribute 
the  mutual  charity  and  benevolence  for 
which  the  class  of  prostitutes  is  especially 
remarkable.  The  Fren6h  and  English 
accounts  agree  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  in  their  character;  in- 
seances  have  been  known,  in  some  of  our 
prisons,  of  wretches  almost  depriving  them- 
selves of  necessaries  to  aid  in  clothing  one 
of  the  sisterhood,  who,  when  the  period  of 
her  liberation  arrived,  found  herself  nearly 
in  a  state  of  nudity.  Duchatelet  declares 
that  their  benevoleqce  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  their  own  class  : — 
■ 

"  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  several 
of  these  girls,  who  in  seasons  of  distress  al- 
lowed the  aged,  the  infirm,  or  large  families  in 
their  neigh Dorhood,  a  loaf  per  week,  and 
sometimes  per  day.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned instances  of  girls,  who,  unable  to  sup- 
port  their  aged  parents  by  their  daily  labor, 
had  recourse  to  the  wages  of  prostitution  to 
supply  the  deficiency ;  I  have  been  assured 
that  the  number  of  these  unfortunates  is  very 
considerable,  but  I  have  no  means  of  estima- 
ting the  amount." 

Our  author  maintains  that  these  unhappy 
women  are  distinguished  by  the  strength  of 
their  maternal  feelings  : — 

••  I  have  met  with  several  who  were  dis- 
consolate at  not  having  children ;  they  de- 
clared, with  extraordinary  energy,  that  the 
attentions  which  these  little  beings  would  re- 
quire,  would  afford  them  pleasure  sufficient 
to  drown  the  memory  and  the  pain  of  their 
degradation.  One  of  them,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  said  to  me,  that  the  dignity  of  a 
mother  would  elevate  her  in  her  own  estima- 
tion above  the  abject  state  into  which  she 
had  fallen,  and  that  she  felt  herself  capable 
of  acquiring  the  respect  of  those  who  should 
witness  the  seal  witti  which  she  would  fulfil 


the  duties  imposed  upon  women  by  the  laws 

of  nature 

**  It  follows  from  this,  that  there  are  no  bet- 
ter nurses  than  prostitutes,  whether  we  loc^ 
to  the  care  or  the  attachment  they  show  to 
their  own  children  and  those  entrusted  to 
their  charge.  One  of  them,  having  lost  a 
boy,  about  a  month  old,  would  have  goae 
mad  with  grief  had  she  not  been  engaged  to 
suckle'  a  foundling.  Another,  a  lodger  in  a 
small  room,  having  been  committed  for  some 
delinquency  to  La  Force,  felt  her  separation 
from  her  child  so  keenly,  that  she  pined 
away  from  day  to  day,  and,  in  order  lo  save 
her  life,  it  became  necessary  that  she  should 
be  liberated  before  the  term  of  her  imprison- 
ment expired.** 

These  few  particulars  respecting  the  ge. 
neral  character  of  licentious  women  are 
equally  valuable  to  the  legislator  and  the 
philanthropist ;  reform  can  only  be  effected 
by  operating  on  the  moral  feelings,  and  we 
have  therefore  labored  to  render  those  traiti 
prominent  which  are  at  once  the  rooit 
strongly  marked  and  the  most  influential. 

But  we  should  gready  err  if  we  supposed 
that  prostitution  is  limited  to  the  registered 
frail  ones  of  Paris,  or  lo  those  known  to 
the  police  in  London  ;  it  assumes  the  more 
dangerous  form  of  a  <*  pestilence  that  walk- 
eth  in  darkness  ;  it  is  shrouded  in  such  se. 
crecy  that  there  are  many  who  do  not  even 
suspect  its  existence.  The  horrors  of  the 
state  we  have  already  described,  great  as 
they  are,  sink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  evils  that  sesult  from  clan* 
destine  prostitution.  The  young  and  the 
immature  are  its  chief  victims — ^those  for 
whom  monstrous  licentiousness  o^rs  its 
highest  price,  those  in  the  procuring  of  which 
there  is  the  greatest  risk  and  the  greatest 
gain.  The  arts  by  which  these  atrocious 
criminals  endeavor  to  bafiie  the  vigilance  of 
the  police  in  Paris  are  vividly  described  by 
Duchatelet,  and  he  seems  almost  to  despair 
of  any  regulations  being  devised  that  would 
secure  their  extinction.  It  has  been  pro?ed, 
that  a  system  of  domiciliary  visits  and  ex- 
tensive espionage  only  generated  a  new 
system  of  artifices,  while  it  harassed  and 
vexed  the  innocent,  whose  characters  were 
at  the  mercy  of  every  malicious  neighbor. 
But  one  important  observation  has  resulted 
from  the  experience  of  Parisian  commissaries; 
they  have  had  reason  to  believe  that  clan- 
destine crin^  rapidly  increases  when  severe 
nneasures  are  taken  to  repress  ordinary  pro- 
stitution ;  and  they  infer,  that  a  judicious 
tolerance  of  those  already  depraved  is  ne- 
cessary  to  the  security  of  the  virtuous.  We 
are  aware  that  this  delicate  topic  has  excited 
the  attention  of  some  of  our  most  enlightened 
phihnthropist.,  SgzeTbTO^e^?!!:  "^ 
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bUshing  a  rigid  scrutiny  hare  been  laid  be- 
fore the  authorities  of  the  Home  Office. — 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  provide  a  tribunal 
proper  for  deciding  the  perplexing  questions 
to  which  repressive  measures  would  give 
rise.  There  would  be  an  absolute  neces- 
mty  for  two  of  the  greatest  evils  in  criminal 
jurisprudence,  unregulated  discretion  in  the 
judges,  and  perfect  secresy  io  their  proceed- 
ings.  Without  both,  any  attempt  at  regula* 
tion  will  only  aggravate  the  evil ;  the  tribe 
of  procuresses  and  go-betweens  must  ever 
baffle  fixed  laws  of  repression ;  their  forms 
of  guilt  are  perpetually  changing,  and,  unless 
the  restrictive  measures  vary  just  as  rapidly, 
all  statutes  on  the  subject  will  be  a  mere' 
waste  of  ink  and  paper.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  the  evils  that  would  attend  pubh- 
city  in  such  proceedings ;  there  are  few  pa- 
rents  or  guardians  who  do  not  know  the  dan- 
ger to  which  youth  is  exposed  by  the  gratifi- 
cation of  prurient  curiosity;  there  is  no 
statistician  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  the  imi- 
tative principle  in  extending  crime.  We 
know  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  Eng- 
lish statesmen  have  shunned  legislative  inter- 
ference in  this  perplexing  matter  is  their  dread 
of  the  consequences  that  may  result  from 
publicity.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  the  difficulty ;  the  remedy  could 
only  be  fbund  by  a  diligent  investigation  of 
the  evil,  and  commissions  are  yet  too  un- 
popular for  us  to  hope  that  the  inquiry  will 
be  taken  up  by  government  unless  there  be 
a  decided  expression  of  public  feeling  on  the 
subject.  But,  as  our  investigations  have 
established  that  some  elements  on  which  a 
reforming  process  might  be  brought  to  work 
exist  in  the  most  degraded  of  these  classes, 
and  that  their  condition  is  susceptible  of 
amelioration,  we  trust  that  enough  has  been 
said  to  call  the  attention  of  the  humane 
and  the  intelligent  to  the  importance  of  the 
suliject. 

We  have  said  that  abandoned  women 
form  a  very  fluctuating  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  discover 
the  fate  of  those  who  suddenly  disappear 
from  the  profligate  herd.  Yet  the  inquiry  is 
one  that  must  not  be  avoided,  for  if  it  appears 
that  any  considerable  portion  return  into  the 
general  mass  of  the  population,  if  we  daily 
run  the  risk  of  entrusting  to  them  our  dear- 
est interests,  there  arises  a  strong  argument 
for  subjecting  prostitution  to  some  sumeillance^ 
and  counteracting,  as  far  as  possible,  its  pemi- 
cious  influences. 

Of  5061  individuals  erased  from  the  re- 

gistries  in  Paris  during  ten  years,  it  was  pos- 

sible  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  1690,  or  about 

one-third,  to  a  certain  extent. 

072  obtained    employments    of   different 


kinds  ;  amongtheso  we  found  that  892 
became  mantua-makers  or  sempstress* 
ses  ;  17  went  on  the  stage,  and  13  beo 
came  midwives : 
242  obtained  or  set  up  shops,  generally  in 

some  small  retail  trade : 
461  became  servants  in  different  houses; 
28  of  these  were  employed  as  nurse* 
ry-maids;  14  became  housekeepers  to 
old  and  infirm  bachelors,<and^/Eo«  were 
engaged  as  assistants  in    Ixxirding- 
schools. 
We  cannot  follow  the  remaining  8401,  but 
we  can  form  some  conjecture  by  examiiung 
the  reasons  assigned  for  their  erasure  from 
the  register  of  the  police. 
28  died; 
239  were  sent  home  by  charitable  persons ; 
1206  took  out  regular  passports  for  different 
places,  where  they  proposed  to  esta* 
blish  themselves  permanently ; 
319  were  placed  in  penuentiaries ; 
5^4  were  taken  back  by  their  parents ; 
185  were  claimed  by  the  criminal  law ; 
177  were    incapacitated   by  various  ma- 
ladies ; 
136  were  claimed  by  the  gendarmerie ; 
121  were  married ; 
114  proved  that  they  had  means  of  sulw 

sistence ; 
101  were  taken  as  mistresses ; 
91  were  sent  to  the  dep6t  of  St.  Denis ; 
28  were  taken  back  by  husbands  they  had 

abandoned. 
Out  of  the  121  marriages,  we  find  that  in  ' 
56  cases  the  profession  of  the  husbcmd  was 
not  ascertained ;  27  belonged  to  the  lower 
classes  of  tradesmen;  17  were  laborers; 
11  small  shop  keepers;  5  owners  of  public 
houses ;  and  5  belonged  to  an  clevaied  rank 
of  society ! 

Also,  out  of  these  121,  there  were  88  who 
gave  proof  that  the  wedding  was  on  the  point 
of  taking  place ;  28  presented  the  certifi- 
cate of  their  marriage,  and  in  5  cases  the 
husbands  came  to  claim  the  erasure  of  their 
new  spouses.  Duchatelet  insinuates  that 
these  five  who  showed  such  absence  of 
shame  belonged  to  the  higher  classes  of  soci-  « 
ety  !     He  adds —     • 

**  I  know  from  the  mouths  of  physicians 
and  inspectors,  that  they  have  frequently  re- 
cognized in  select  society,  and  even  in  the 
hijsher  circles,  girls  of  the  town  who  in  for- 
mer years  had  been  subject  to  their  suroej^ 
lance,'' 

Need  we  give  a  stronger  proof  of  the^ 
necessity  of  discretion  and  secrecy  in   all 
matters  connected  with  the  judicial  regula- 
tions that  may  be  established  to  control  or- 
correct  this  evil  t  r^  i 
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Of  those  who  disappeared  from  the  streets 
without  formally  demanding  their  erasure, 
about  one- half  were  afterwards  detected 
in  the  practice  of  their  former  guilt, 

5443  were  unheard  of  for  three  months ; 

2126  were  again  detected  by  the  police, 
and  of  these  1415  were  discovered  in  the 
first  year. 

These  tables  sufficiently  prove  that  a  much 
larger  mass  of  the  population  is  affected  by 
the  practice  of  prostitution  than  is  usually 
imagined,  while  at  the  same  dme  they  af- 
fiurd  grounds  for  hope  that  measures  of 
amelioration  would  produce  beneficial  re- 
suits. 

Two  means  of  amelioration  have  been  tried 
in  England,  a  union  of  emigration  and  trans, 
portation,  and  a  system  of  penitentaries. — 
The  former  is  now  generally  confessed  to 
be  injurious;  the  state  of  morals  in  Syd- 
•  ney  has  been  seriously  deteriorated  by  the 
precious  cai^^oes  sent  thither  by  mistaken 
benevolence.  If  the  population  of  New 
South  Wales  had  been  like  that  of  the  Ame- 
rican  back  woods,  spread  over  a  wide  sur- 
tdice  and  engaged  solely  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, it  is  probable  that  the  results  would 
have  been  very  different ;  but  in  a  penal  co. 
lony  the  population  is  necessarily  concentra. 
ted,  and  all  the  pernicious  influences  of  con. 
taminating  example  necessarily  flourish. — 
Archbbhop  Whateley  justly  remarks : — 

**The  convict  is  shielded  as  much  as  possi- 
ble  from  the  chance  of  reformation,  by  unre- 
•tricted  intercourse  with  multitudes  who  are 
settine  him,  in  every  possible  way,  the  worst 
possible  examples :  who  do  know  his  delin- 
quency, but  whose  svmpathy  he  must  earn, 
—nay,  whose  ridicule  he  must  escape— by  a 
display  of  expert  roguery  and  of  hardened 
profligacy  ;  and  a^ain,  the  terror  of  disgrace 
IS  as  much  as  possible  done  away,  by  the  of- 
fender's removal  from  the  presence  of  any 
reputable  persons  for  whom  he  ma^r  feel  re- 
Spect«  and  placed  in  a  society  in  which  there 
are  abundantly  enough  to  keep  him  in  coun- 
tenance ;  in  which  not  only  vice,  but  convict- 
ed criminality  is  the  rule,  and  innocence  the 
exception." 

Ii^  fact,  this  system  has  ended  not  in  the 
reformation  of  the  depraved,  but  in  the  ruin 
of  the  virtuous.  But  we  are  not  thence  to 
infer  ihat  emigration  may  not  bo  made  an 
efficient  instrument  of  amelioration,  though 
it  must  not  be  to  a  penal  colony,  or  one  in 
which  a  town  population  is  formed.  It  is  in- 
deed a  matter  worthy  of  consideration, 
whether  the  establishment  of  a  judicious 
system  of  voluntary  emigration  to  some  part 
of  the  Australian  territories  i.ot  yet  colonized 
woold  not  relieve  our  streets  and  our  prisons 
firom  many  who  are  forced  to  crime  by  mere 
destitution. 


On  the  subject  of  Magdalen  Asylums  and 
Penitentiaries  we  shall  be  brief,  because  their 
merits  have  no  need  of  being  enforced  by 
eloquence  or  argument.  Their  utility  is  in. 
contestible,  but  there  is  a  funher  inquiry- 
Have  they  effected  all  the  good  of  which 
they  are  capable?  Duchatelet  answers  ia 
the  negative,  and  in  his  account  of  the  asylum 
of  Bon  Pasteur,  which  is  superintended  by 
charitable  nuns,  he  intimates  some  causes  o^ 
failure  which  may  be  read  with  profit  in  this 
country. 

**  There  is  too  great  a  diflference  between 
the  life  of  the  prostitute  and  of  the  nun  who 
has  passed  through  a  long  noviciate ;  the  lat- 
ter has  her  thoughts  constantly  fixed  on 
heavenly  things ;  the  former  is  often  ignorant 
that  a  God  exists,  or  that  she  has  duties  to 
fulfil.  The  prayers,  meditations,  and  auste- 
rities which  are  the  necessary  results  of  the 
nun's  belief,  appear  to  the  Magdalen  wearying 
forms  and  an  unmeaning  ritual.  It  is  only  by 
slow  degrees  that  the  persons  admitted  into 
an  asylum  can  be  brought  to  appreciate  reli- 
gious  instruction  and  devotional  rorms ;  virtue 
must  be  rendered  agreeable,  self-respect  must 
be  inculcated,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
daunt  or  terrify  those  who  are  admitted.  The 
earthly  advantages  of  virtue  should  be  placed 
before  them  in  the  first  instance,  rather  than 
the  rewards  of  a  future  world.  They  should 
be  taught  the  nature  of  their  duties  to  God 
and  society,  their  failure  in  the  performance, 
the  necessity  and  the  manner  of  expiation ; 
why  they  are  secluded  from  the  social  sys- 
tem, how  they  may  return  within  its  pale. 
When  once  they  have  tried  their  strength  and 
formed  a  hope  that  their  restoration  is  not 
impossible,  they  will  of  their  own  accord  di- 
rect their  attention  to  the  religious  exercises, 
to  which  at  present  they  accord  only  com- 
pulsory submission,  and  we  shall  not  so  often 
see  the  gates  of  refuge  closed  upon  those  who, 
weary  of  discipline,  turn  hopelessly  back  to 
their  former  disgraceful  practices." 

The  cause  why  so  many  plans  of  moral 
reformation  havo  signally  foiled  is,  that  the 
contrivers  never  thought  of  the  materials  on 
which  they  had  to  work  ;  they  proceeded  as 
if  they  had  a  "  tabula  rasa"  ready  to  receive 
any  impression — a  fallow-ground  prepared 
for  seed.  Religious  instruction  was  the  first, 
and  in  many  cases  the  only  means  on  which 
they  depended  for  success.  Wo  have  shown 
that  the  character  which  the  practice  of 
prostitution  forms  is  precisely  that  on  which 
simple  instruction  operates  least  efiectually ; 
the  very  first  lesson,  the  invitation  to  repent- 
ance, increases  their  sense  of  degradation 
and  wounds  their  feelings  of  self-love ;  the 
confinement  of  an  asylum  is  wearisome  to 
wretches  who  are  the  most  resUess  of  human 
beings,  and  the  authority  claimed  by  a  teach- 
er provokes  discontent  Employment  is  the 
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first  great  requisite ;  it  generates  the  senfte 
of  self.exertion,  and  it  changes  the  former 
current  of  thought.  But  this  employment 
should  he  varied  in  its  nature, — millinery  and 
fino  work  should  he  all  but  excluded ;  some 
field  lahor,  washing,  making  and  mending 
coarse  garments,  and  those  branches  of  in. 
duslry  which  do  not  require  association,  and 
which  do  not  interfere  with  any  regular  trade. 
We  must  take  into  account  the  state  of  the 
Magdalenes  when  they  come  into  the  asylum, 
and  their  probable  destination  when  they 
leave  it.  In  most  cases  their  chief  resource 
will  be  the  lower  grades  of  menial  service,  in 
which,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  they  will  be 
required  rather  to  make  themselves  ''general- 
Jy  useful**  than  to  show  remarkable  skill  in  any 
particular  branch.  There  should  be  a  pro- 
vision  for  daily  instruction  in  religion,  but 
each  lesson  should  be  brief  if  it  is  designed  to 
be  impressive.  Above  all  things,  it  ought  to 
be  impressed  on  those  charitable  persons  who 
visit  these  asylums,  to  beware  of  encouraging 
flaming  pretensions  of  penitence  and  religion. 
A  clergyman,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
chaplain  to  one  of  these  institutions,  and 
whose  piety  is  as  remarkable  as  his  pru- 
dence, assured  us,  that  ladies  who  suffered 
themselves  to  be  duped  into  the  belief  that 
they  had  made  converts,  oAen  raised  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  real  reformation.  They 
gave  little  comforts  to  hypocrites  who  derided 
them  behind  their  backs,  and  they  subverted 
the  first  rules  of  moral  discipline  by  giving  to 
words  the  rewards  that  should  only  be  merit- 
ed by  actions.  Before  we  quit  the  subject, 
there  is  one  observation  necessary,  and  that 
is,  the  necessity  of  a  special  surveillanee  on 
the  part  of  the  government  over  all  establish, 
roents,  whether  purely  sanitary  or  designed 
for  moral  reformation.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  on  a  subject  so  large  as  the  abuse  of 
charities,  and  it  would  be  painful  to  point  out 
the  pernicious  results  of  misdirected  philan- 
thropy ;  but  we  feel  assured  that  no  benefi- 
cial  efiects  can  ever  be  produced  unless  pri- 
vate benevolence  be  directed  by  those  who 
have  capacity  and  opportunity  for  observing 
the  tendenc)'  of  measures,  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  can  only  be  re- 
garded  as  experimental.  We  do  not  expect 
that  any  means  can  ever  be  devised  to  ex- 
tirpate the  evil  we  have  been  describing. 
But  what  moralist  hopes  to  banish  vice  from 
the  universe  ?  What  legislator  expects  to 
remove  crime  completely  ?  What  physician 
professes  to  cure  all  disease  ?  In  society  we 
must  be  content  to  alleviate  where  we  cannot 
change,  and  to  do  a  portion  of  good  even 
where  we  cannot  wholly  remove  evil. 

We  have  bestowed  so  large  a  space  on 
Ouchatelet's  account  of  the  moral  evils  in 

vou  zix.  25 


the  European  capitals,  that  we  must  run 
lightly  over  the  physical  disadvantages. 
The  subject  of  the  watering  and  sewerage 
of  cities,  however,  is  one  of  siich  universal  im- 
portance, and  has  recently  occupied  so  large 
a  share  of  public  attention,  that  we  must  not 
pass  it  over  too  lightly.  The  source  of  the 
evils  to  which  attention  must  be  directed  is 
simply  that  every  body  expects  more  from  a 
river  than  it  can  possibly  perform  without  ar- 
lificial  aid.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  state 
of  the  Seine  and  its  inadequacy  to  the  purpo« 
ses  of  Paris,  but  few  seem  to  know  how 
much  the  noble  Thames  is  abused,  or  how 
great  is  the  inconsistency  in  the  objects  to 
which  its  streams  are  applied.  From  the 
earliest  ages  the  clecmsingof  lay-stalls  and 
sewers  has  been  an  important  part  of  civic 
economy,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  days  that 
any  thing  more  has  been  regarded  than  the 
immediate  renK>val  of  noxious  matter.  Two 
very  important  considerations*  however,  art 
now  beginning  to  force  themselves  on  public 
attention  ;  the  pollution  of  the  waters  which 
are  made  the  final  reception  of  the  sewers, 
and  the  waste  of  matters  available  and  use- 
fuHn  agriculture. 

A  moment's  thought  will  be  sufficient  to 
convince  any  person  that  the  water  of  the 
Thames,  into  which  so  many  conunon  sew- 
ers, so  many  washings  from  manufactories, 
and  so  many  impurities  of  every  kind,  are 
conveyed,  must  contain  various  matters  in 
mechanical  suspension,  or  chemically  com- 
bined  with  it,  which  tend  to  render  it  unfit 
for  domestic  purposes  or  internal  use.  Its 
deleterious  and  disgusting  properties  were  pro. 
ved  beyond  contradiction  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ten  years  ago,  yet 
the  water  companies  continue  to  supply  this 
fluid,  only  taking  care  to  remove  the  coarser 
sediment,  which,  aAer  all,  is  the  least  injurious. 
To  the  amount  of  impurities  must  be  added 
the  influence  of  the  tide ;  the  stream  of  the 
Seine,  as  Duchatelet  has  shown,  is  adequate  lo 
the  removd  of  Parisian  impurities,  and  the 
Thames  would  assuredly  supply  a  sufficient 
force  of  water  for  cleansing  its  own  channel ; 
but,  owing  to  the  tide,  impurities  are  not  car- 
ried down  the  river,  they  oscillate  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  tide- way,  and,  as  far  as 
ordinary  observation  goes,  it  would  appear 
that  the  actual  change  of  waters  in  the  river 
is  a  process  far  more  slow  than  is  usually 
imagined. 

Tiie  methods  by  which  the  water  compa- 
nies have  tried  to  remedy  these  evils  are  sub- 
sidence and  filtration*  The  inadequacy  of 
the  former  may  be  shown  in  a  few  words ; 
though  animal  impurities,  held  in  mechanical 
solution,  would  be  deposited  as  a  sedimeit, 
sduble  salts  would  be  still  held  in  suspension, 
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and,  as  Dr.  Bostock  has  proved^  they  would 
be  increased  fourfold  in  quantity.  Filtration 
is  a  more  effective  process  of  purification,  but 
numerous  experiments  prove  that  it  is  not  a 
complete  cure  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  and  that  adequate  filtration 
would  entail  a  greater  expense  than  the 
measures  by  which  the  evil  could  be  efiectu 
ally  prevented. 

Mr.  John  Martin,  the  celebrated  painter, 
has  proposed  the  following  plan,  which  will 
at  once  be  seen  to  be  bo4h  practicable  and 
adequate. 

**  I  propose  that,  on  the  north  bank,  and 
for  the  western  extremity  of  London,  a 
receptacle  should  be  formed  al)ove  Vdux- 
ball  Bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  King's  Scholars*  Pond  sewage,  and 
all  the  oiher  minor  drainage  of  that  quar- 
ter.  For  the  body  ot  the  city,  a  grand  sewer 
must  be  formed,  to  commence  about  the  bot- 
tom of  College  Street,  Westminster,  near  Mil- 
bank,  running  |Mirallel  with  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  receiving  all  the  drainage  fxx>m  the 
north  part  of  the  metropolis  which  now  enters 
the  Thames.  This  grand  sewer  should  be 
constructed  of  either  Kraniteor  iron,  the  top 
forming  a  quay,  or  line  of  wharfs,  which 
should  be  strove  the  highest  possible  tide,  so 
as  to  secure  the  houses  upon  it  from  inunda- 
tion, where  the  banks  are  now  so  low  as  to 
subject  them  to  it.  The  sewer  should  also 
increase  in  depth  as  it  continues  its  course 
towards  the  Tower,  where  it  should  turn  off, 
using  the  moat  if  permitted.  In  the  event  of 
that  not  beinff  allowed,  it  would  pass  round 
the  moat,  behind  the  London  Dock,  along 
Ratcliffe  Highway,  Brook  Street,  and  the  in- 
termediate street,  to  the  first  convenient  space 
near  the  Regents  Canal,  where  the  grand  re- 
ceptacle should  be  establised  for  the  whole 
drainage. 

**  For  the  south  side  of  the  river  the  same 
plan  should  be  adopted,  cr*mmencing  near 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  passing  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  to  Picide-Herring  Stairs  ;  then 
branching  off  through  Rotherhithe  to  any 
convenient  spot  adjoining  the  Grand  Surrey 
Canal,  where  the  grand  receptacle  for  the 
south  side  will  be  constructed,  on  the  same 
plan,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  the  recep- 
tacle near  the  Regent's  Canal  on  the  north. 

••  Provisions  will  be  made  for  preventing  the 
choking  or  bursting  of  the  great  cewers,  par- 
ticularly that  on  the  north  bank,  during  ex- 
traordinary land-floods — and  also  for  clear- 
ing their  interior  finom  any  obstruction  that 
may  occur.  The  first  object  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  having,  in  the  side  of  the  great 
sewer,  next  to  the  river,  and  at  the  upper  part, 
opposite  the  end  of  each  great  street  drain,  a 
flood-gate,  nearly  six  feet  in  length ;  so  that 
If  the  sewage  should  ever  rise  so  hleh,  it 
would  at  once  escape  Into  the  river.  To  af- 
ford fhcllity  for  cleansing  each  great  covert 
•ewer,  there  should  be  large  flood-ffates  to  the 
depth  of  the  sewer,  to  be  opened  when  neces- 
sary. 


''The  second  object  will  be  effected  by  the 
erection  of  a  lieht  iron  gallery,  about  three 
feet  wide,  and  six  feet  and  a  half  from  the  top 
of  the  drain,  to  be  supported  on  one  side  hj 
the  wall  towards  the  nver,  and  on  t^  other 
by  suspending  light  iron  rods  from  the  rooC 
A  man  would  pass  along  this  gallery,  carrr- 
ing  a  safety  lamp,  to  see  and  remove  anycl- 
structions  that  might  accidentally  have 
occurred  in  the  sewer.  The  entrance  to  thk 
gallery  should  be  through  the  smaller  flood* 
gates  before  mentioned,  in  the  side  next  to  the 
river,  and  they  should  be  left  open  while  the 
man  is  in  the  sewer,  to  admit  some  poniooof 
light  and  air. 

•*The  depth  of  the  great  covered  sewer 
would  lie  twelve  feet  from  the  highest  high- 
water  mark  kuowu  to  the  base  of  the  sewer. 
The  declination  should  be  twelve  inches  in 
the  mile  generally,  and  eighteen  inches 
where,  by  its  course,  it  take«  one  or  twoturo. 
By  this  arrangement  the  bottom  of  the  greet 
sewer  will  be  sixteen  feet  above  low  water." 
^p.  21. 

The  first  objection  to  the  adoption  of  thfl 
plan  is  its  cost ;  but  we  are  persuaded  tfiat 
the  supply  of  manure  to  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts would  very  soon  repay  the  original  ort- 
lay.  The  manufacture  of  p<mdre(1$  at  Pam, 
has  been  found  very  lucrative,  and  Duchatelet 
has  shown  very  clearly,  that  it  may  be  pr^ 
pared  and  transported,  not  only  witboot 
danger  but  without  producing  any  sensible 
inconvenience.  In  fact,  those  who  are  eo- 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  at  Montfauconei- 
joy  more  average  health  than  the  ordinal? 
class  of  laborers,  and  are  proverbiclly  !«« 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  epidemic  disease. 

In  the  transportation  of  tliis  manure,  bo»- 
ever,  there  are  some  dangers  to  be  dreaded; 
it  is  a  substance  that  rapidly  absorbs  ni»- 
ture,  and  when  once  partially  saturated  ^ 
wet,  it  ferments,  and  disengages  deleterk« 
exhalations.  Duchatelet  thinks  that  lb* 
evils  may  be  in  a  great  degree  remedie^^ 
a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  Ume  from  f 
gypsum  quarries  with  the  poudrelte,«'0'^' 
ture  actually  used  in  the  manufacture  of ui^ 
one  of  the  most  active  manures  known.  Be 
Mr.  Martin's  plan  affords  means  for  a  nioi« 
efficacious  remedy  ;  the  liquid  portion  may 
be  removed  without  danger  or  inconvenieo^ 
by  a  system  of  moveable  tanks  with  air-op 
covers, and  the  transport  either  by  canalor 
cart  would  be  manifestly  very  easy.  ^ ''• 
solid  portion,  when  desiccated  into  poudrett^ 
might  be  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  until « 
was  totally  deprived  of  air  and  moisture;  w 
this  state  it  might  be  removed  either  in  casw 
or  cubic  cases  to  any  distance. 

Countless  experiments  prove  that  no  ma- 
nure is  more  fertilizing  than  that  '^^  J" 

ily  wasted  in  enormous  quantities  by   . 
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OU9,  that  what  now  produces  disgust  and  dis- 
ease  might  be  made  a  source  of  wealth  and 
growth.  We  have  permission  to  insert  a 
letter  from  an  eminent  agriculturist,  who  has 
made  a  long  series  of  experiments  on  s(vls 
and  manures  ;  his  name  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  mention,  but  our  readers  may  be  assured 
that  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  has  made  a  for- 
tune by  farming,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
ttgricuirure  we  could  give  no  better  proof  of 
his  ability. 

*♦  My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  sub- 
•ject  by  observing  the  effect  of  manured  wa- 
ter in  my  flower-garden.  The  drains  from 
the  glebe  and  charter  school  fall  into  a  ditch 
that  runs  at  the  lower  end  of  my  ^rden-wall, 
and  forms  a  pool  farther  down  the  bill.  My 
boys,  weary  of  going  to  fill  their  watering 
pots  at  the  pump,  broke  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
and  made  a  dam  across  the  ditch,  from  which 
they  got  all  the  water  required  for  the  gar- 
den. I  had  soon  the  best  flowers  and  vege- 
tables in  the  country  ;  yet  there  was  nothing 
offensive  to  the  smell,  for  the  practice  had 
been  continued  several  years  before  it  was 
even  suspected  by  myself,  my  wife,  or  my 
daughters,  who  are,  as  you  know,  enthusias- 
tic florists 

••  I  applied  liquid  manure  by  carts  similar 
to  those;  used  for  watering  London,  and  found 
it  far  superior  to  bone  dust,  especially  for  the 
turni{)  and  rape  crops.  If  used  in  large  quan- 
tities it  will  make  the  ground  too  rich  for 

corn Solid  animal  manure 

is  best  used  in  the  form  of  •poudrette,*  but 
^the  drying  is  no  easy  process ;  I  have  tried 
some  experiments  with  compression,  and  as 
far  as  my  defective  means  went,  I  found  it 
efficacious 

**  Pure  urate  is  not  as  valuable  as  stereo- 
rate,  or  lime  saturated  with  liquid  manure  of 
every  kind,  but  either  is  superior  to  powdered 
bone,  and  equal,  at  least,  to  the  best  supply 

from  the  stable 

.  **  Lime  soon  destroys  all  unpleasant  efflu- 
via, and  where  this  cannot  be  easily  had,  the 
manure  may  be  ploughed  in  as  fast  as  it  is 
spread. 

•«  The  fertilizing  effects  of  the  liquid  ma- 
nure does  not  continue  more  than  a  season, 
but  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  solid  matter 
continue  for  several  years." 

We  have  now  shown,  that  what  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  the  chief  nuisance  of 
the  metropolis,  may  be  made  the  means  of 
effecting  benefit  to  the  country,  and  we  have 
pointed  out  the  urgent  necessity  of  immedi- 
ate attention  to  the  subject.  ]^th  the  moral 
and  phyBical  evils  incident  to  large  towns  re- 
quire early  and  constant  watchfulnesfli  but 
remedial  measures  can  only  be  efficacious 
when  they  are  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
observation.  We  have  taken  the  most  pro- 
minent moral  evil  and  the  most  marked  phy- 
sical evil,  and  we  have  seen  that  to  both  the 
tame  obaervatioo  applies,  namely,  individual 


interference  without  a  fixed  plan  aggravates 
the  evil  it  professes  to  cure,  or  suggests  a 
reitiedy  worse  than  the  disease.  We  want 
a  board  of  health  and  morals,  to  superintend 
this  vast  metropolis  ;  until  that  is  established 
there  can  be  no  systematic  operations,  one 
set  of  men  will  be  working  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  another,  charity  may  diffuse  poison 
instead  of  food,  and  benevolence  produce  the 
worst  effects  of  satanic  misanthropy. 

There  is  no  use  in  dwelling  further  on  sub- 
jects so  repulsive  as  those  to  which  we  have 
been  now  compelled  by  our  strong  sense  of 
public  duty  ;  the  evils  are  inherent  in  socie- 
ty, they  are  extensive  in  their  influences,  and, 
when  uncontrolled,  they  are  fatal  in  their  con- 
sequences ;  but  while  we  have  not  disguised 
their  magnitude,  we  have  shown  that  there  is 
nothing  either  in  the  moral  or  the  physical 
peril  that  need  daunt  the  philanthropist  or  the 
legislator ;  we  have  shown  to  both  the  ele- 
ments of  good  in  the  midst  of  evil ;  we  ha\'e 
intimated  the  means  of  redress  ;  but  again 
and  again  we  must  repeat  that  accurate  and 
minute  investigations  are  the  only  sure  guides 
to  remedial  measures,  and  that  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  the  social  constitution  is  the^a- 
conian  aphorism  more  strongly  exemplified, 
that  Knowledge  is  Poweb. 


Akt.  V.-t-I.  Sagen  und  RomanUsehe  Er» 
xAh/ungen.  fLegends  and  Romantic 
Tales.)  Von  Ludwig  Rellstab.  8  vols. 
12mo.     Berlin,  1825,  1829. 

2.  Aigier  und  PariSj  im  Jakre  1830.  (Al- 
giers and  Paris  in  1880.)  Von  Ludwig 
Rellstab.  Svols.  12mo.  Berlin,  1880, 
1881. 

8.  1812.  Bin  HUtoriseher  Roman^  zwdte 
Auflage.  (1812.  An  Historical  Novel, 
2d  edition.)  Von  Ludwig  Rellstab.  4 
vols.  8vo.    Leipzig.     188(5. 

We  have,  as  occasion  offered,  made  our  read- 
ers  acquainted  with  divers  new  Oerman  no- 
velists,  and  nearly  as  many  new  styles  of 
Grerman  novels,  if  not  with  all  those  styles 
enumerated  by  one  of  them  (for  which  we 
refer  to  our  thirty-sixth  Number.)  We 
have  now  again  to  introduce  a  new  German 
novelist  to  the  English  public,  but  one  who 
does  not,  Hke  our  last  friend,  Baron  Stem- 
berg,  confine  himself  to  a  single  species  of 
the  many  recently  discovered  or  invented, 
classed,  named,  and  registered,  in  the  litem*, 
ry  peerage.  Far  otherwise.  In  the  ten  vo- 
lumes of  Rellstab's,  the  titles  of  which  head 
the  present  article,  we  find  the  ordinar)^  lO* 
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mance,  the  fashionable  artistic  noveU  the  ob- 
solete— obsolete  by  a  full  half  score  of  years 
— supernatural  romance,  and  the  historical 
.  novel,  after  the  fashion,  however,  not  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  but  of  Tromlitz,  in  which  a  vc- 
ry  little  love,  and  somewhat^  though  not  much 
nnore  of  individual  interest,  serve  as  means 
of  devebping  and  displaying  history  and  na- 
tional  character,  as  modified  by  times  and 
drcumstances.  Of  all  of  these  we  must  speak 
in  turn,  according  to  their  relative  merits, 
importance  and  popularity. 

The  preternatural  legends  must  needs,  in 
our  enlightened  age,  be  utterly  disdained ; 
and  we  are  further  bound  to  confess,  that 
they  are  the  most  common.place  of  Rellstab's 
writings.  Upon  them,  therefore,  we  shall  not 
waste  another  word. 

The  artistic  novels  aire,  to  us  at  least,  so 
far  original,  that  they  are  uniformly  musical, 
and  offer  a  somewhat  extraordinary  commix- 
ture of  critical  disquisition  upon  fugues,  ca. 
dences,  discords,  and  their  resolution,  melody 
and  chromatic  science,  or  shall  we  rather  say 
upon  the  comparative  excellencies  and  de. 
fects  of  Mozart  and  Rossini — with  metaphy. 
tically  romantic  schemes  for  musically  ascer. 
taining  the  moral  and  intellectual  standard 
of  a  lover — with  the  actual  poisoning  by  a 
highly  admired  composer  of  a  promising  and 
talented  young  competitor,  his  rival  in  love  as 
well  as  in  musical  glory.  We  doubt  if  either 
the  disquisitions,  or  the  investigations  of  cha- 
racter,  would  be  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  or  perhaps  even  intelligible  to  the  un. 
professional. 

The  romantic  tales  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  romances ;  though  we  must  say 
that  one  of  them,  the  Augsburg  Goldsmith,  is 
as  pretty  a  story,  and  we  apprehend,  as  faith, 
ful  a  portraiture  of  the  German  freeJmperial 
citizens  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  we  have 
met  with.  We  should  like  well  to  give  an 
abstract  of  it  with  ample  extracts,— but  as 
Rellstab's  reputation  rests  upon  his  nnore  con- 
•iderable  productions,  it  is  to  them  that  we 
are  bound  to  devote  our  attention  ;  and  first 
to  that  which  was  first  published,  although 
latest  in  date  of  story. 

Algiers  and  Paris  in  1830  consists  of 
what  the  author  is  pleased  to  call  two  novels, 
although  a  novel  in  two  parts  would  be  the 
more  correct  designation,  if  indeed  one  series 
of  adventures,  utterly  incomplete  until  the  end 
of  the  last  volunoe,  may  properly  be  capable 
of  even  so  much  division.  Some  of  these  ad- 
ventures  occur  in  Africa,  immediately  prk>r 
to,  and  during,  the  siege  of  Algiers, — others, 
integrally  connected  with  them,  in  France, 
the  catastrophe  being  partly  brought  about 
by  the  conflicts  of  the  three  July  days ;  in 
which  conflicts  the  triumphs  of  the  people  ap. 


July, 


pear  mainly  due  to  an  outlawed  Napoleonite 
veteran,  who  returns  at  the  critical  minute 
from  Algerine  captivity  and  thraldom.  We 
will  extract  one  of  the  African  scenes. 

'Two  French  brigs  have, prior  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  French  besieging  army,  been 
wrecked  upon  the  Barbery  coast  The  crews 
have  got  on  shore,  and,  after  some  delibera. 
tion,  made  up  their  minds  to  repair  to  Algiers, 
and  there  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war  to 
the  Dey.  They  set  forward  on  their  melan- 
choly  expedition. 

**  They  had  reached  the  foot  of  a  low  rising 
ground,  when  Jean,  who  with  the  merriest 
countenance  possible,  but  sad  ill-bodine 
heart,  walkea  close  behind  Victor  ana 
Adolphe,  touched  the  latter,  and,  pointing  to 
the  hill,  said,  *  See  vou  that,  lieutenant  1  That 
looks  sonicthine  like  a  chamois  outpost,  but 
I  fear  will  hardly  whistle  the  herd  to  flight' 

**  The  brothers  looked ;  upon  the  hill  stood 
a  man,  who,  by  the  long  white  cloak  flutterii^g 
down  from  his  head,  was,  although  at  least  six 
hundred  yards  distant  at  once  recognized  as 
a  Moor.  He  seemed  to  be  ^zine  anxiously 
around.  Suddenly  he  turne<l,  and  disappear- 
ed behind  the  hill. 

**  Presently  other  heads  peeped,  here  and 
there,  over  the  top  of  the  sandy,  billowy 
ridge,  which  was  in  a  few  nninutes  crowned 
with  Arabs.  The  shipwrecked  wanderers  soon 
ascertained  that  should  the  Moors  meditute 
an  attack,  resistance  was  out  of  the  question, 
the  foe  being  armed  with  long  guns,  and  at 
least  ten  to  one  in  number. 

"'These  Arabs  are  rapacious,*  observed 
Captain  Bruat ;  *  if  promised  a  ransom  thev 
would  possibly  themselves  conduct  us  to  Al- 
giers. But  how  can  we  make  them  under- 
stand usr 

**  A  young,  slim,  adroit  and  bold-looking 
sailor  now  stepped  forward,  and  said,  *  I  am  a 
native  of  Malta,  sir,  where  the  Moors  oflen 
cbme.  T  have  sailed  with  them  for  vears,  and 
know  their  language.  If  you  will  give  roe 
authority  to  tieat  with  them,  1  have  good 
hopes  to  insure  our  safety.  But  then  you  must 
do  punctually,  as  J  shall  direct.' 

"  The  captains  looked  at  each  other,  ascer- 
tained each  other's  approbatiort  and  then 
Captain  Assigny  spoke.  *  So  be  it  my  lad ; 
if  thou  canst  play  the  interpreter,  go  to  them. 
But  be  cautious,  and  recollect  that  the  lives 
of  all  thy  comrades  hang  upon  thy  words.' 

"•N'ever  fear,  captain,'  exclaimed  the 
Maltese,  boldly,  •  T  think  to  get  us  all  out  of 
the  scnpe,  for  well  do  I  know  this  tricky  and 
malignant  race.' 

••  With  that  he  took  out  a  handkerchief, 
wound  it  in  token  of  peace,  about  his  leA  arm , 
and  rapidly  and  with  an  easy  air,  walked  to- 
wards the  foe.  The  rest  halted  to  await  the 
result  of  his  mission. 

"  When  the  interpreter  came  near  the 
Moors,  many  of  whom  were  on  horseback, 
he  bowed  low  with  crossed  arms,  then  lifling 
his  right  hand,  pointed  to  heaven,  as  a  sign 
that  he  desired  to  be  a  messenger  of  peace. 
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Three  surly-looking  greybeards,  with  wild 
counteninces,  alighted  and  approached  him. 
The  Maltese  shouted  to  them  ia  the  JVJoorish 
Arabic  dialect, — *  I  come  in  peace ;  I  solicit 
protection  for  myself  and  my  friends  of  t^e 
magoaninnous  Moors,  the  sons  oi  the  Prophet. 
We  are  shipwrecked  sailors.' 

••  *  Of  what  country  art  thou,  Frank  V  ques- 
tioned the  Moor  imperiously. 

^  *  We  are  all  English,'  answered  the  Mal- 
tese impudently.  *  See,  there  the  wrecks  of 
our  stranded  vessels,  in  wliich  we  were  bring- 
ing you,  the  True  Believers,  means  to  assist 
you  in  driving  away  your  French  enemies.' 

**  The  mistrustful  Moor  examined  the  Mai- 
tese  with  piercing  gaze.  Suddenly  he  drew 
his  dagger,  sprang  upon  the  humbly  bending 
suppliant,  srappled  him  fiercely  by  the  neck 
with  his  len  hand,  and  set  his  pointed  blade 
upon  his  breast,  with  the  words,  •  Thou  liest, 
vile  Frank !  Confess,  thou  art  not  one  of 
those  islanders!' 

••  *  As  true  a  Briton  as  thou  art  a  Mussul- 
man,' replied  the  Maltese,  audaciously,  whilst 
the  Moor  keenly  watched  him,  to  ascertain 
by  his  anxiety  whether  he  spoke  truth  or 
falsehood. 

**  The  stout-hearted  interpreter  looked  him 
coldly,  almost  carelessly,  in  the  face. 

***  Dast  not  tremble.  Christian  V 

"  *  Not  I.  For  I  am  certain  thou  wilt  not 
kill  me.  No  one  will  give  thee  money  for 
my  dissevered  head  ;  nay,  the  Dey,  thy  mas- 
ter, might,  like  enough,  punish  tliee  for  cut* 
ting  it  off.  Whilst  if  thou  takest  me  and  my 
comrades  safe  to  the  great  town,  our  King,  be 
assured,  will  give  thee  many  piastres  for  eve- 
ry hrad.' 

"  The  Moor  beckoned  his  two  companions. 
They  drew  their  sabre^  brandished  them 
over  the  head  of  the  Maltese,  and  exclaimed, 
*  Confess,  Christian  !  Thou  art  cheating  the 
sons  of  the  Prophet.' 

**The  Maltese  laughed  loudly,  and  repeat- 
ed what  he  had  s^id. 

^  *  Thou  art  undaunted, and  we  believe  thee. 
But  if  thou  provest  to  have  deceived  us,  we 
will  tear  out  thy  dissembling  tongue,  and  fill 
thy  lying  mouth  with  molten  lead.  Now  go, 
tell  thy  (Comrades  that  the  magnanimous  sons 
of  the  Prophet  grant  them  their  protection.' " 

This  promised  protection,  although  in  the 
end  it  commits  a  good  number  of  the  ship- 
wrecked sailors  to  the  Algerine  bagnio,  does 
not  prevent  their  prevbus  plunder  and  ill 
usage,  or,  upon  a  sudden  alarm  of  a  French 
landing,  the  murder  of  many.  Amongst  the 
scenes  with  the  Arabs,  a  few  are  striking; 
but  as  we  entertain  some  doubts  of  our  au- 
thor's  perfect  familiarity  with  Bedouin  man. 
ners,  the  specimen  already  given  may  suf*. 
flee,  the  nnore  especially  as  the  larger  share 
of  our  time  and  space  must  be  allotted  to  the 
last  and  the  most  esteemed  of  Rellstab's  pub- 
lications. 

His  historic  novel,  1812,  gives  us  much  of 
Count  Segur's  history  of  the  French  cam 


paign  in  Russia,  individualized  and  partially 
novelized,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sions, by  connecting  the  discouraging  suc- 
cess of  the  advance,  the  sanguinary  batde  of 
the  Moskwa,  the  conflagration  of  Moscow, 
and  the  unspeakable,  sickening  horrors  of  the 
retreat,  with  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  and 
energies  of  a  Polish  hero,  and  with  the  for- 
tunes of  a  couple  of  Grerman  youths,  the  no- 
minal heroes,  whom  the  Pole  protects  from 
the  malice  of  two  subordinate  French  civi- 
lians.  This  historic  novel,  published  in  1834, 
had  last  year  reached  the  second  edition,  of 
which  is  the  copy  before  us,  and  has  been 
translated  into  Dutch  and  Danish,  if  not  more 
languages.  The  immense  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  results  of  the  Russian  campaign 
over  the  destinies  of  the  Continent  might 
alone,  perhaps,  account  for  the  popularity  of 
a  novel,  recalling  and  reproducing,  under  the 
attractive  garb  of  fiction,  the  most  impressive 
incidents  of  that  campaign  ;  and  this  our  au- 
thor has  done  with  much  effect.  But  his  vo- 
lumes possess  other  n^erits.  Many  of  the 
characters  are  well  conceived  and  drawn ; 
Rasinski,  the  experienced,  daring,  and  ever 
self. possessed  warrior,  the  patriotic  Pole,  an- 
ticipating the  resuscitat'on  of  his  country 
from  Napoleon's  triumph  over  Russia,  takes 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections ;  tlie  fantas- 
tic nature  of  the  nascent  loves  of  Ludwig  and 
Bianca  pleases  the  fancy ;  the  sort  of  Ri- 
chardsonian  reality  given,  according  to  the 
now  prevalent  German  fashion,  to  the  per- 
sons brought  forward,  insensibly  engages  our 
interest  as  for  our  living  acquaintance  ;  ma- 
ny of  the  martial  scenes  are  vividly  portray- 
ed, and  powerfully  is  the  gradual  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  soldiery,  amidst  the  disasters  and 
sufferings  of  the  retreat,  depicted. 

Yet,  whilst  allowing  all  these  merits,  we 
must  confess  that,  as  a  whole,  1812  does  not 
please  us.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  faulty. 
We  apprehend  that  Segur's  graphic  history 
of  that  dreadful  campaign  is  still  too  fresh  in 
our  memory  for  effective  repetition,  for  ad- 
mitting the  tint  of  ideality  indispensable  to  our 
pleasure  in  fiction.  Thence  an  insane  lover 
and  a  fugitive  inamorata  appear  woefully  out 
of  place  amidst,  as  out  of  keeping  with,  tho 
horrors,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  retreat ; 
while  all  our  romance  revolts  against  Marie, 
who,  af^er  nobly  sacrificing  the  mutual  at- 
tachment between  herself  and  Rasinski  to  pa- 
triotism, transforms  her  hopeless  pa.«sion  for 
the  magnificent  Pole  into  a  commonplace  se« 
oond  love  for  that  personification  of  German 
bursehenschaft,  Bernhard.  Moreover  we  ut* 
terly  dislike  the  sort  of  obscurity  thrown  over 
the  fate  of  Rasinski,  who,  being  last  seen 
with  Prince  Poniatowski  at  the  battle  of  Leip. 
zig,  is  supposed  to  have  been  drownod  with 
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him.  This  is  the  third  recent  hero  thus  dis- 
posed  of;  Mr.  Jaine3's  Gipsy,  and  Signer 
Niccolini's  N^bucco-Napoleon  making  up 
the  irio.  We  would  fain  hope  we  are  not 
vet  too  old  to  relish  novelty  ;  but,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  incurring  that  fearful  imputation, 
— ^fearful  in  this  age  of  juvenile  ascendency, 
— we  must  confess  our  decided  preference 
for  the  old  fashion  of  elucidating  all  mysteries 
at  the  end  of  a  narrative,  which  enabled  the 
reader  to  lay  down  the  last  volume  of  a  novel 
with  a  mind  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  death  or 
happiness — at  least  during  the  honey-moon 
—of  the  several  parties. 

But  whatever  be  our  objections  to  Rell. 
•tab's  1812,  both  its  popularity  and  its  merits 
require  that  we  should  give  our  readers  some 
extracts  from  i^  as  also  some  general  idea  of 
the  story. 

Ludwig  Rosen,  the  son  of  a  widow,  living 
in  narrow  circumstances  at  Dresden,  has, 
whilst  travelling  in  Italy,  been  fascinated  by 
the  casual  apparitions  of  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  a  seemingly  wealthy  family,  whose 
very  name  and  country  he  knows  not.  At 
Duomo  d'Ossola  he  again  accidentally  lights 
upon  his  incognita.  Ho  now  sees  her,  unac- 
compauied,  except  by  a  seeming  duenna  and 
one  old  domestic,  amidst  a  crowd,  pale  and 
agitata,  and  in  apparently  anxious  expostu- 
lation  with  the  French  officer  on  guard  at  the 
town  gate. 

**Ludwig,  pressing  hastily  forward,  stepped 
out  of  the  throng.  Her  eye  fell  upon  him, 
and  the  sudden  emotion  of  Joyful  surprise 
that  pess^  over  her  features  bespoke  her  re- 
cognition of  him.  Ho  was  about  to  accost  her, 
but,  as  his  lips  unclosed  to  speak,  she  ex- 
claimed in  French,  with  manifest  precipita- 
tion, •  There  is  my  brother ! '  and  hastened 
towards  him.  The  astonished  Ludwig  appro- 
hended  some  mistake,  but,  before  he  could 
sufficiently  recover  himself  for  a  word  of  ex- 
planation, she  addressed  him  in  Italian,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  all  the  spectators: 
*God  be  thanked,  brother,  that  you  are 
come ! '  then  half- whispered  in  German,  *  I 
am  lost  if  you  disown  odo  I '  She  now  turned 
suddenly  to  the  officer,  took  the  paper  he 
held  out  of  his  hand,  and  gave  it  to  Ludwig, 
saving  in  French,  *  This  gentleman  would  not 
allow  our  passport  to  be  valid,  because  you 
were  not  with  us.  Seethe  consequence  of 
your  romantic  fancy  for  by-paths,  dear  bro- 
ther!  You  are  Count  Wallersheim,'  added 
she,  soflly,  in  German. 

**  Confounded  and  amazed  as  Ludwig  was 
by  this  strange  adventure,  he  quickly  under- 
stood enough  to  see  that  he  had  the  power  of 
rendering  an  essential  service  to  the  bewitch- 
ing behng,  who  stood  anxious  cod  tearful  be- 
fore him.  Unhesitatingly  therefore  he  en- 
tered into  the  stratagem,  and  rejoined,  '  Be 
easy,  sweet  sister,  I  will  speak  to  the  gentle, 
man.*    He  then  turned  to  the  officer,  and  in 


order  to  gahn  time  and  acquire  some  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  affiiirs,  said,  •  May  I  re- 
quest you,  sir,  to  repeat  vour  objection  to  our 
passport,  as  you  know  that  ladies  are  too  in- 
experienced in  such  matters.'  'From  this 
moment,'  returned  the  officer,  *  I  have  not  the 
slightest.  You  are  named  in  the  passport  as 
the  companion  of  the  countess,  ^our  sister, 
and  you  were  not  present.  Hence  it  appeared 
incorrect.  The  countess  explained,  indeed, 
that  you  had  alighted  to  ramble  along  a  ro- 
mantic  by-path,  and  would  rejoin  the  car- 
riage beyond  the  town ;  but  our  orders  are  so 
strict  for  frontier  towns,  like  Duomo  d'Os- 
sola, that  I  could  not  have  avoided  requesting 
the  young  lady  to  wait  until  you,  lord  count, 
the  proper  owner  of  the  passport,  should  ap- 
pear. Be  assured,  however,  that  I  should 
have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  send  to  seek  you.' 

♦  ♦  •  Ludwig  stood  speechless  with 
surprise,  the  rather  that  the  old  servant,  get- 
ting down  from  the  box,  took  his  travelQnff 
bag  from  his  arm,  laid  it  in  the  carriage,  and 
inquired  whether  he  would  not  be  pleased  to 
step  in.  In  confusion,  he  gave  his  hand,  with 
a  few  civil  words  to  the  officer.  The  polite 
Frenchman  handed  the  joung  lady,  closely 
wrapped  in  her  green  veil,  into  the  carriage ; 
Ludwig  followed,  assisted  by  the  servant;  the 
officer  bowed,  repenting  his  *  Bon  voifage!* 
Ludwig  found  himself  seated  by  the  side  of 
his  enigmatic  unknown  beauty,  and  the  car- 
riage rattled  through  the  streets. 

**  Ludwig  was  about  to  repeat  his  question 
respecting  this  extraordinary  incident,  when 
his  fair  companion  thus  addressed  him  :  *  You 
may  well  he  amazed  at  what  has  l>efallen 
you :  but  the  political  vicissitudes  that  are 
now  convulsing  kingdoms  and  nations  often 
bring  individuals  into  strange  and  eventful 
situations.  Such  a  one  is  mine.  I  had  given 
myself  up  for  lost,  I  trembled  for  what  is 
dearer  to  me  than  life,  when  Heaven  sent  you 
as  my  deliverer.  But  will  you  afford  me  fur- 
ther assistance?'  'To  my  last  gasp!'  ex- 
claimed Ludwig,  passionately.  '  Promise  no- 
thing,' said  the  unknown,  interrupting  him* 

•  till  you  know  what  I  have  to  entreat  of  your 

generosity — it  is,  that  you  would  remain  my 
rother,  and  as  such  accompany  me,  without 
a  moment's  rest,  till  we  are  on  German 
grotmd ;  and  it  is  not  unattended  with  danger 
to  you.' " 

Ludwig  haughtily  and  indignantly  dis- 
claimed the  idea  of  recoiling  from  any  sort  of 
danger.     The  unknown  resumed — 

•• « That  I  knew ;  for  that  I  gave  you  credit ; 
but  I  have  yet  a  more  painful  confession  to 
make.  I  must  appear  ungrateful,  mistrustful ; 
for  while  I  implore  your  aid,  I  must  withhold 
my  secret  from  you ;  I  must,  for  it  is  not  my 
own.  I  am  bound  by  the  strictest,  the  most 
Inviolable  duties.  Scarcely  may  I  reveal  any 
thing  beyond  what  you  must  already  have 
divined,  forihat  I  am  not  the  Countess  Wal- 
lersheim,  not  even  a  German,  cannot  have  re- 
mained undiscovered  by  you.' 
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•*  *  But  by  what  name  am  I  to  address  you  1 ' 
>  asked  Ludwig,  in  accents  of  pained  disnp- 
pointment.  *And  is  your  history  to  be  for 
ever  veiled  from  me  t ' 

"•No,  I  hope  not  at  least,'  rejoined  the 
young  lady ;  *  and  meanwhile  you  must  be 
content  to  call  me  sister  Bianca/  *' 

Various  agitating  incidents  heighten  and 
strengthen  the  tender  interest  of  Bianca  and 
Ludwig  in  each  other,  during  the  brief  period 
of  about  twenty  .four  hours  that  they  continue 
together.  He  manages  to  mislead  the  pur- 
suer from  whom  she  is  thus  mysteriously  fly- 
ing ;  and  then  an  accident  parts  them  as  ab- 
ruptly, and  as  ignorant  of  each  other's  name, 
condition,  and  country,  as  they  had  met. 

Upon  this  adventure  the  whole  story  turns. 
The  seeming  servant  is  an  intriguing  Russian 
count,  a  secret  caballer  against  Napoleon  ; 
the  pursuer  a 'French  police  underling,  who 
had  sought  to  use  his  knowledge  of  the  fa. 
ther's  conspiracies  to  the  daughter's  disho. 
nor  ;  and  who,  enraged  at  being  foiled,  viru« 
lently  persecutes  her  deliverer  Ludwig,  upon 
whose  head,  as  an  accomplice  of  the  Rus- 
sian,  a  price  appears  to  be  set.  He,  with  his 
friend  Bernhardt  a  painter,  so  far  falls  into 
the  power  of  this  underling,  Beaucaire,  that 
his  powerful  friend.  Count  Rasinski,  can  no 
otherwise  rescue  ihem  than  by  receiving  the 
two  young  men,  as  volunteers  and  under  false 
names,  into  tlie  regiment  of  Polish  cavalry 
that  he  is  raising  for  the  Russian  war.  Thus 
the  civilian  patriotic  Germans  reluctantly 
form  part  of  the  colossal  host  which  invaded 
Russia  in  18 1 2,  and  henceforth  the  novel  be. 
comes  a  history  of  the  campaign,  taken,  as 
the  author  avows,  from  S6gur. 

And  here  occurs  one  of  the  faults  to  which 
we  alluded  when  we  said  that  1812  was  de- 
fective as  a  work  of  art.  Our  author,  even 
while  professing  to  consider  the  Russian  as 
the  just  cause — how  indeed  could  be  do  other- 
wise ?— enlists  all  our  sympathies  on  the  side 
of  the  invaders.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that 
very  extraordinary  skill  would  have  been  re- 
quisite to  awaken  simultaneous  sympathy 
with  the  Polish  hero,  Rasinski,  and  with  the 
Russian  nation,  both  of  whose  causes  are  just. 
A  few  scenes  of  high  patriotic  enthusiasm 
amongst  the  Russian  nobles,  of  simple  pa. 
triotic  and  religious  enthusiasm  amongst  the 
peasantry,  with  a  sketch  of  their  sufierings 
from  the  invaders,  would  have  sufficed.  RcU- 
stab  has  given  us  nothing  of  this;  he  talks  of 
the  justice  and  enthusiasm  of  Russian  resis. 
tance ;  but  the  individual  Russians  to  whom 
he  introduces  us  are  degraded  and  brutalized 
Russian  serfs,  or  yet  more  degraded  and  bru. 
talized  petty  tyrants,  the  proprietors  of  their 
fellow-creatures ;  all  of  either  class  who  dis- 
play any  better  qualities  proving — with  the 


exception  of  the  frail  peasant  girl  Axinia,  and 
the  truly  excellent  parish  priest  Gregor — to 
be  bom  Germans.*  We  ascribd  this  ffreat 
fault  of  the  book, — in  a  French  or  Perish  au- 
thor we  should  not  deem  it  such,  but  in  a 
Grerman,  writing  of  a  period  when  all  Ger^ 
many  was  inth railed  by  a  foreign  sovereign, 
we  hold  it  a  heinous  fault  to  interest  us  on  the 
side  of  aggression, — not  to  want  of  skill  in  the 
author,  but  partly  to  his  unbounded  admira- 
tion of  Napoleon's  genius*  and  partly  to  an 
unconscious  bias  resulting  equally  from  the 
political  disappointments  that,  in  many  parts 
of  the  continent,  have  followed  the  French 
conqueror's  overthrow,  and  from  fear  and 
dreaid  of  the  present  preponderance  of  Russia 
in  Europe. 

We  will  now  select  an  'extract  or  two  il- 
lustrating  the  gradual  demoralizatk>n  of  the 
French  army  during  the  retreat,  and  con- 
nected both  with  the  pictures  of  Russian  bar- 
barism and  with  the  story.  At  Smolensk 
we  find  the  disorder  begun.  Rasinski,  after 
establishing  the  remnant  of  his  regiment, 
about  a  fourth  of  the  number  he  had  led  into 
Russia,  in  the  quarters  assigned  him,  sends 
his  two  officers,  Boleslav  and  Jaromir,  with 
their  men,  severally  to  receive  his  rations  of 
provisions  and  forage.  At  the  provision  ma- 
gazine Boleslav  finds  a  frightful  scene  : — 

"  The  hungry  soldiers  and  stragglers  had 
crowded  round  the  doors,  like  ravens  round  a 
corse,  filling  the  air  with  moans  and  yells. 
Some  had  broken  in,  notwithstanding  the 
guard,  and  flinging  themselves  in  blind  raven- 
ousness  upon  the  provisions,  devoured  them 
raw.  It  was  evident  that  they  had  found 
only  death ;  and  what  should  have  preserved 
the  lives  of  hundreds  was  flagitiously  wasted 
to  glut  the  insane  appetite  of  a  few.  Hence 
arose  the  necessity,  shocking  as  the  measure 
might  seem,  of  opposing  lawful  force  to  this 
unlawful  violence.  The  superintendants  of 
the  magazine  ^^ere  compelled  to  employ  sol- 
diers to  repel  their  own  comrades  with  sword 
and  bayonet.  They  did  not  immediately  suc- 
ceed, inasmuch  as  fumine  appeared  more 
horrible  than  a  sudden  and  sold ier-1  ike  death 
— and  the  troops  were  ordered  to  fire  upon 
the  throng.  This  dispersed  them,  leaving  the 
ground  strewed  with  bleeding  corses. 


*  In  proof  that  it  is  solely  to  a  Qerman^s  interest- 
ing us  in  the  cause  of  anti-German  aggression  we 
object,  we  must  observe  that,  much  as  we  iudividu- 
ally  abhor  N«ipol'H)n  as  the  enemy  of  all  liberty — 
civil,  political,  and  intellectual,  we  can,  in  •*  Rell- 
8tnb*8  Al'Tiers  and  Paris  in  1830,*»  fully  sympathize 
with  the^  veteran  of  tli«  imperial  army,  in  his  pas- 
sionate love  for  his  master,  and  deieptatioa  oi  the 
pacific  Bonrbons.  It  is  appropriate.  By  the  bj,  oar 
author  makes  Ney,  whom  he  praises  to  the  skies, 
premediutedly  a  traitor,  in  league  with  N^oleon, 
when  accepting  the  confidence  of  Louis  XVIII., 
instead  of,  what  we  believe  him,  merely  a  we«k 
man,  incapable  of  resisting  the  Emperor^a  cajolery. 
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**  Through  such  an  horrific  tumult  had 
Boleslav  to  make  his  way,  and  steadily  but 
sadly  he  effected  it.  But  so  great  were  the 
numbers  of  those  entitled  lo  rations,  that 
hours  passed  in  struggling  and  crowding,  ere 
he  could  receive  the  provisions  allotted  him. 
Bis  men  were  still  obedient,  and  carried 
what  they  had  received  untouched  to  their 
comrades,  to  be  shared  together.  No  easy 
task,  however. 

"Close  pressed,  man  to  man,  and  with 
cocked  pistols,  was  Boleslav  compelled  to 
lead  his  troop  through  the  yelling,  complain- 
ing multitude,  defending  themselves  as 
against  a  band  of  robbers.  Thus  they  at 
length,  with  great  difficulty,  reached  the 
quarters  of  their  regiment. 

**  Jaromir*s  had  been  a  much  less  arduous 
office,  as  there  was  little  pressure  at  the  fo- 
rage magazine. 

**  Rasinski  shook  his  head  on  hearing  Bole- 
dav's  report,  and  said,  *  These  are  ominous 
signs !  We  shall  not  stay  long  here,  but  pro- 
bably press  forward  with  all  speed  to  the 
Russian  frontiers.  In  our  present  condition, 
with  such  utter  dissolution  of  all  discipline,  a 
bold  attack  would  be  our  annihilation.  I 
sent  Ludwig  and  Bernhard  to  receive  ammu- 
nition ;  there  the^  found  few  claimants. 
When  the  soldier  forgets  his  means  ot  resist- 
ance, what  can  we  look  for  1  Nay,  even  at 
the  pay  office,  hardly  a  third  ot  the  rcgi- 
ments  had  applied,  though  all  are  in  arrear.' 
•  ♦  ♦ 

•*  •  They  are  as  yet  stupified  with  hunger, 
cold,  and  the  other  calamities  of  the  retreat,* 
said  Boleslav  apologetically.  *  Think  how 
hardly  have  even  we  preserved  our  courage ; 
we  who,  under  thy  conduct,  have  been  so 
much  better  off  than  the  rest.'  *' 

Next  day  Ludwig  anck  Bernhard  are  des- 
patched to  see  if  they  can  procure  boots  or 
shoes  for  the  regiment. 

"  They  seemed  to  know  one  another  again, 
having  now,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 
Malo-Jaroslawez,  had  the  power  of  changing 
their  clothes,  and  efifecting  a  complete  purifi- 
cation of  their  persons. 

•*  *  Upon  my  word,'  said  Bernhard,  as  they 
went  forth,  we  look  quite  magnificent.  You 
are  renlly  a  handsome  fellow,  now  that  your 
beard  does  not  make  an  overgrown  stubble- 
field  of  your  chin ;  what  a  pity  that  there  is 
no  one  here  to  fell  in  love  with  us !' 

••Already  all  levity  again,'  observed  Lud- 
wig with  a  smile ;  *  but  in  truth  it  is  some- 
thing not  to  disgust  one's-self ;  at  least  I  feel 
comfortable  now.'  «  ♦  ♦ 

••  They  walked  on,  trusting  more  to  chance 
than  to  any  fixed  plan,  for  accomplishing 
their  object,  and  took  their  way  towards  the 
hospital  of  the  army  of  reserve  in  the  lower 
town.  In  front  of  a  large,  half  ruinous,  but 
still  habitable  building,  they  saw  two  men 
cloaked  in  fiirs  *,  they  were  evidently  issuing 
orders. 

•**  Doubtless  a  brace  of  scoundrels,'  ex- 
claimed Bernhard,  with  gestures  of  aversion, 
•  who  make  money  by  our  double  starvation. 


and  look  sneeringl]^  on,  in  their  comfortable 
pelisaest  when  the  piercing  cold  wrings  bitter 
teats  from  the  poor  soldier.' 

•  *  ♦  • 

•*  •  They  may,  nevertheless,  supply  our  oc- 
casions,' 'said  Ludwig ;  *  let  us  try  if  we  can 

get  what  Rasinski  wants  from  them.' 

•  •  *  • 

•♦They  approached  the  fur-clad  men, 
whose  backs  were  townrds  them.  At  the 
sound  of  steps,  the  strangers  turned  round, 
and  the  featun»  of  both  parties  expressed 
their  surprise. 

•••  iio  we  meet  again  V  said  the  younger  of 
the  strangers,  whilst  his  lips  contracted  to  a 
repulsive  smile.  As  bespoke,  Ludwig,  with 
a  sensation  as  if  he  were  falling  into  the 
chasm  of  a  ^toctere,  recognized  Beaucaire, 
and  his  superior,  St.  Luces. 

••  Beaucaire,  ere  Ludwig  could  speak  a 
word,  or  form  a  resolution,  called  out,  •  Oent 
d'armes,  arrest  these  men  and  confine  them  in 
the  strongest  prison ;  they  are  traitors,  sold 

to  Russia !' 

•  •  •  • 

••  Ludwig  looked  at  the  serjeant  who,  with 
three  mep,  was  guarding  them.  He  wore  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  two  scars  adorn- 
ed  his  brow,  and  his  eye  bespoke  noble  sen- 
timents. •  You  are  a  soldier,'  said  he;  'you 
will  not  refuse  a  comrade's  request.' 

••  •  Not  unless  it  be  contrary  lo  my  duty,' 
replied  the  serjean*  graveljr. 

••  •  We  are  guiltless ;  we  are  victims  to  re- 
vengeful  spite,  and  are  irrecieemabl)r  lost  un- 
less our  colonel,  Count  Rasinski,  be  informed 
of  our  arrest;  give  me  your  word  to  make  it 
known  to  him.' 

•♦  •  Willingly,  if  I  be  not  enjoined  secrecy.' 

•♦  •  He  will  reward  you,  lit>erally,and  mean- 
while accept  my  thanks,'  exclaimed  Ludwig 
joyfully,  and  endeavored  to  place  his  full 
purse  in  the  Serjeant's  hand. 

••  But  the  Serjeant  drew  back,  and  retorted, 
•  No  bribes !  I  will  do  my  duty  as  a  soldier 
and  a  comrade,  but  away  with  your  gold! 
Nay,  what  good  should  that  do  us  here !  we 
have  more  than  enough  of  such  trash !' 

••  •  You  are  a  man  of  honor !  At  least  take 
a  squeeze  of  the  hand  for  your  good  will.' 

••The  Serjeant  gave  his  hand  in  silence, 
but  with  a  look  of  good  nature." 

Our  young  friends  are  now  thrown  into  a 
horrible  dungeon,  then  taken  out  for  sepa- 
rate examination,  and  Bernhard  is  brought 
back  alone  to  this  den  of  wretchedness.  The 
soldiers  express  their  unwillingness  to  leave 
a  comrade  for  the  night  in  a  place  that,  in 
such  weather,  must  be  his  death. 

••  The  Serjeant  deliberated,  then  spoke  with 
sudden  determination :  'No,  I  cannot  leave  you 
in  this  vault,  the  cold  is  too  severe,  and  grows 
sharper  and  sharper.  A  murderer  they  shall 
not  make  me,  especially  these  knights  of  the 
quill,  who  never  smelt  powder,  and  know  not 
what  the  soldier  has  to  bear,  while  they  sit  m 
wellt-fiUed  magazines  warmly  wrapt  up  in 
their  furs !    Whatever  crime  you  may  have 
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committed  you  must  not  perish  here  of  cold 
aod  hunger.  You  look  like  a  brave  chap, 
and  I  must  say  the  pride  you  showed  under 
examination  pleased  me;  it  became  a  sol- 
dier ;  something,  therefore,  I  am  willing  to 
risk  for  you,  but  you  must  pledge  your  word 
as  a  comrade  to  obey  me.'  * 

*•  •  If  I  cannot  comply,'  said  Bombard  firm- 
ly, *  I  will  tell  you  so  beforehand,  that  you 
may  bring  me  back  hither.' 

" « Then  you  shall  go  with  us  to  the  guard- 
room for  the  night :  but  you  must  not  speak 
a  sincle  word  to  any  one.' 

"•I  will  be  silent  as  these  walls— but  my 
friendr 

•*  *  Upon  the  same  conditions  he  too  shall 
pass  the  night  with  us.' 

•*•  There  is  my  hand  upon  it  in  his  name.' 

"  *  Come  along  then.' " 

In  the  guard-room  Ludwig  and  Bernhard 
are  kindly  treated — though  strictly  as  prison- 
ers— by  the  seijeant  and  his  men,  who  give 
them  a  share  of  their  own  comfortable  meal. 
But  their  only  protector,  Rasinski,  had  been 
ordered  out  of  Smolensk,  and  their  situation 
is  hopeless.  Next  morning  they  are  again 
brought  before  their  covetous,  malignant,  and 
therefore  relentless  enemies,  sentenced  to  be 
shot,  and  conducted,  for  execution,  to  a  spot 
without  the  walls.  Here,  by  sudden  concert, 
they  break  from  the  soldiers,  and  make  for 
the  shelter  of  an  adjacent  forest.  Bernhard 
succeeds  in  reaching  it,  but  Ludwig  is  recap- 
lured,  and  bound  to  a  stake ;-  a  handkerchief 
is  tied  over  his  eyes,  and  he  proceeds  to  give 
two  or  three  testamentary  commissions  to  the 
kind-hearted  serjeant. 

"Some  shots  were  fired  near  at  hand. 

•••Already,'  exclaimed  Ludwigr,  as  the  Ser- 
jeant, who  was  standing  behind  him,  let  go 
the  secured  handkerchief 

*  But  he  heard  the  serjeant  exclaim,  •  The 
devil !  what  is  that  V  and  spring  away.  A 
confused  outcry  and  tumult  now  arose ;  many 
shots  were  fired  se  near,  that  one  ball  whistled 
close  past  Ludwig's  ear.  At  the  same  instant 
he  heard  galloping  horses,  and  a  mingled  up- 
roar of  words  of  command^  confused  shouts, 
clashing  weapons,  and  firing.  Then  sounded 
the  Serjeant's  voice,  •  Forward !  close  your 
ranks!  fire!' 

*'  A  platoon  fire  rang  close  to  Ludwig's  ear 
— he  fancied  the  muzzles  pointed  at  himself, 
and  a  death  shudder  irresistibly  convulsed 
his  limbs ;  but  he  felt  himself  alive  and  un- 
harmed.  The  impenetrable  darkness  that 
enveloped  him,  the  Donds  that  confined  him, 
the  strained  excitement  of  his  nerves  and 
senses,  drove  floods  of  imaginations  through 
his  mind.  As  he  heard  horses'  feet  and 
sounds  of  assault,  he  for  an  instant  foncied 
that  Rasinski,  with  his  cavalry,  was  about  to 
rescue  him.  But  he  heard  the  Russian  battle- 
cry.  A  wild  •  Hurrah'  rang  through  the  air. 
The  masses  stormed  past  him ;  the  powder 
scorched  his  face ;  yells,  groans,  the  clash  of 
weapons  were  around  him ;  he  was  in  the 
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very  midst  of  the  conflict's  tumult,  yet  vainly 
he  strove  to  burst  his  bonds,  to  tear  the  fillet 
from  his  eyes ;  all  was  night  and  darkness. 

*  Is  it  all  a  frightful  dream  V  burst  at  length 
from  his  convulsed  breast,  as  he  raised  his 
face  towards  heaven!  *Will  no  one  wake 
me,  and  end  this  terrible  agony  V   ,  • 

,••  But  no  hand  touched  him,  and  the  tumult  ^ 
died  away  in  the  distance. 

*•  Some  minutes  elapsed  in  indescribable  ex. 
pectation.  Ludwig  struggled  in  his  bonds. 
He  felt  that  could  he  break  them  he  might 
escape ;  but  break  them  he  could  not.  Now 
he  heard  confused  voicies  approaching ;  rapid 
steps  resounded  beside  him,  a  rude  hand 
snatched  the  bandage  from  his  eyes. 

••  Wondering,  he  eazed  around  ;  three  men 
with  leng  beards,  whom  he  at  once  knew  to 
be  Russian  boors,  stood  before  him,  looking  at 
him  with  mingled   surprise  and  contempt. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  One  of  the  men  lifted  his  musket,  to 
strike  the  prisoner  with  the  butt-end  ;  he,  in 
his  shackles,  could  only  twist  away  his  head — 
not  raise  an  arm  to  ward  the  blow.  Suddenly 
a  hand  grasped  the  arm  uplifted  to  smite ;  the 
form  was  that  of  a  venerable  old  man,  who, 
wrapt  in  a  fur  cloak,  had  advanced  from  the 
forest.  His  aspect  acted  upon  Ludwig  as  the 
soft  beam  of  morning  dispersing  the  gloom 
of  night  with  its  images  of  dread.  The  grey- 
bearded  elder,  in  a  soft  but  earnest  tone,  spoke 
some  words  of  admonition.  The  men  took 
off  their  skin  cans,  crossed  their  arms  upon 
their  breasts,  and  reverently  bowed  to  him." 

This  deliverer  is  the  priestGregor,  of  whom 
we  have  made  honorable  mention.  Ludwig 
is  now  conducted  to  the  forest  lair  of  this  Rus- 
sian troop,  where  he  finds  his  French  ene- 
mies, Beaucaire  and  St.  Luces,  prisoners  like 
himself.  Here  his  captors  prepared  to  plun- 
der and  strip  him  ;  he  attempts  to  resist,  and 
again  his  life  is  endangered. 

••  A  gigantic  boor  raised  his  club,  and  aimed 
a  deadly  blow.  It  must  inevitably  have 
crushed  Ludwig's  head  ;  but  a  female  shriek 
was  heard,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  dignified 
form,  enveloped  in  costly  furs,  but  with  veiled 
face,  broke  through  the  encircling  throng,  and 
caught  the  uplined  arm  of  the  Russian. 
Wrathfully  he  looked  round ;  but  when  he 
saw  who  had  stayed  his  hand,  his  rage  was 
turned  to  abject  submission,  and  he  drew  back 
with  bows  of  slavish  veneration.  ♦  •  *  ♦  The 
lady  stood,  as  though  overpowered  with  ter- 
ror ;  she  tottered  on  her  feet,  breathed  pain- 
fully from  the  depths  of  her  chest,  and  raised 
her  hands  as  in  thanksgiving.  At  length  she 
threw  back  her  veil,  and  in  accents  faltering 
with  emotion,  said,  *  Do  you  recollect  me  V 

••  It  was  Bianca ! 

••  Trembling  he  caught  her  hand  in  both  his, 
bowing  his  head  upon  it ;  his  tears  streamed ; 
it  seemed  as  thougn  his  life  must  end  in  this 
excess  of  joy. 

•*  *  I  have  then  been  able  to  repay !'  said  she, 
as  she  raised  her  blue  eyes  swimming  in  tears 
to  heaven.  •  Thy  hand,  oh.  Almighty  Father, 
guided  my  steps !    But  had  I  been  too  lata !' 
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**A}\  present  gaxed  upon  the  group  in  speech- 
less asu»nisbniei.t. 

'•  Suddenly  a  harsh,  masculine  voice,  awked, 
•  Whht  is  the  meaning  vf  u\\  this!'  Ludwig 
awoke  Ironi  bin  irancvof  roplure,  and  siartcd 
from  hU  knees.  A  horseman  had  galloped 
•Into  the  circle,  who^e  gallant  steed  and  rich 
dress  ^)espoke  the  leader.  It  was  Count  Dol- 
gorow.    J 

*•  •  Oh,  my  father !'  ejaculated  Bian^  pas- 
sionately ;  *  behold  our  preserver !' 

••  •  How  1  who  V  asked  the  Count,  as  he  fixed 
an  inquiring  look  upon  Ludwig.  But  sud- 
denly he  interrupted  his  expressions  of  sur- 
prise, wih  the  exclamation.  *Tbou  here, 
miseiablc  villain  !'  And  springing  from  his 
horoe,  he  dashed  amidst  the  group  of  prison- 
ers, seized  Beaucaire,  whose  knees  sank  under 
him  with  cold  and  terror,  and  dragged  him 
from  amongst  the  rest.  Dolgorow,  to  whom 
vengeance  was  more  congenial  than  gratitude, 
forgot  the  latter  emotion,  to  gratify  the  for. 
mer.       ♦♦•♦»♦* 

••  *  Gracit>us  God  !  how  fateful !'  cried  Feo- 
dofowna  (the  proper  name  of  Bianca),  as 
her  eye  fell  upon  the  wretch  haled  forward 
by  her  father. 

"Beaucaire  now  saw  her,  and,  bursting 
with  the  energy  of  desperation  from  Dolgv  | 
row's  hold,  he  flung  himself  at  her  feet.  Con- 
vulsivelyhe  grasped  her  knees,  and  screained 
•  Mercy  !  Countess,  do  you  obtain  my  pardon  ! 
My  frantic  passion  for  you  was  my  destruc- 
tion !' 

"  Bianca  trembled,  and  raised  her  anxiously- 
imploring  eyes  to  her  father.  But  he,  with 
savage  fury,  shouted,  'Seize  him,  and  fling 
him  into  those  flames, that  every  Russian  may 
see  how  a  traitor  is  punished. 

"  Bianca  stood  a  marble  statue.  Beaucaire, 
in  the  agony  of  despair,  clung  to  her  knees, 
striving  to  hide  his  head  in  her  bosom.  She! 
must  have  follen,  had  not  Ludwig,  springing ' 
to  her  side,  supported  her.  i 

"  •  Kxecute  my  orders !'  again  commanded  ; 
Dolgorow.    *  Tear  him  from  the  Princess !' 

**  At  this  reiterated   command,  two  men,  I 
bounding  with  barbarian  joy  from  the  mass,  | 
grappled  the  despairing  wretch  by  the  hair, 
two  others  Keized   his  feet,  and  a  Cossack, 
snatching  his  knife  from  his  belt,  cut  him  over 
the  hands  with  which  he  clutched  Bianca's 
kne<*s.      Only  when  the  sinews  were  severed  ' 
did  his  arms  drop.    Amidst  a  hideous  roar  of  | 
exultation  he  was  half  carried,  half  dragged 
away.     His  piercing  screams  of  agony  rang 
through^  the  shouts  and  tumult  of  the  blood- 
thirsty  band,  who,  stimulated  by  a  savage  de- 
sire for  the  atrocious  spectacle,  rushed  in  a 
black  mass  to  the  fire. 

"  •  Watch  the  rest  of  the  prisoners !'  shout- 
ed Dolgorow,  and,  passing  through  the  crowd  I 
that  respectfully  gave  way,  he  walked  rapidly 
to  the  spot  w.iere  his  frightful  orders  were  to ' 
be  executed." 

On  I  he  way  from  the  forest  to  the  castle, 
then  inhabited  by  the  Dolgorow  family,  Bern- 
hard,  nearly  dead  with  colti  and  faiigue,is  pick- 
ed up;  and  Bianca  now  proves  to  be  his  sister, 


'  stolen,  and  passed  for  their  omi  dtogfatei^lf 
'  the  childless  Count  and  Countess  Dolgoro«^ 
in  order  fraudulently  to  evade  some  iw* 
nuniary  condiFon,  by  which  their  warn  ol 
ofTspriijg  would  have  debarred  themfroirH 
inheritance.  The  young  lady  flies  wi:h  ber 
newly-found  brother  and  her  lover  from  ik 
violent  and  nefarious  dectigns  of  the  ploitii| 
Count,  to  the  French  army ;  and  thos  aRi» 
sian  Princess, — she  is  the  widowed  bride ofi 
Prince  Ochalskoi,  whom  she  had  cowentd 
to  marry,  as  the  price  of  the  rescue  of  arit 
tim,  her  father's  serf,  from  the  knout,- 
becomes  a  sharer  in  the  increasing  disasteo 
of  the  retreat,  in  the  calamitotis  passage  d 
the  Beresina,  dec.  &c.  Gradually  she  loaei 
sledge,  horses,  servants,  and  proceeds  a 
foot  with  Bern  hard,  Ludwig,  and  tlie  e<|i!ai)y 
dismounted  Rasinski,  with  his  daily  decres- 
ing  remnant  of  a  band.  Even  in  this  eitie- 
mity,  Bianca  perseveres  in  burtbening  bo- 
self  wi:h  a  forlorn  orphan,  nbose  desertiooi 
one  of  the  striking  scenes  that  illustrate  ^ 
demoralizing,  unhumanizing  influence  of  pnv 
longed  physical  suffering,  A  vehicle  d 
some  kind,  loaded  with  women  and  c\iM^ 
as  well  as  with  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.-^ 
overthrown  and  b^ken  by  the  faliiogofif 
worn-out  horses,  in  struggling  to  dUmb  it 
ice-covered  side  of  a  hill. 

♦♦  Suffering,  and  the  imperative  necessitr^ 
self-preservation,  had  so  blunted  all  sewea 
humanity,  that  the  passengers  in  the  carrisfe 
remaining  behind,  rejoiced  more  in  the  w* 
val  of  an  obstacle  to  their  own  progress,  thai 
they  sympathized  with  the  lot  of  their cc^ 
rades,  and  of  the  helpless  women  thus  iff 
destitute.  These  last  soon  recovered  ^ 
feet,  and  seeing  their  own  conveyance  ^ 
abled,  hastened,  baggage  in  band,  to  the  (V^ 
waggons,  &c.,  nearest  to  them,  upon  whi"* 
they  endeavored  to  climb.  Alrnost  frflt 
where  they  were  forcibly  repulsed,  as  iodrt^ 
there  scarcely  existed  a  possibility  of  fort*' 
loading  the  carriages.  , 

♦♦  Boleslav  (himself  wounded  and  in*^ 
these  carriages),  fell  his  heart  P*^'*^ j? 
sight  of  wounded  warriors  cruelly  Kf^ 
and  helpless  women  driven  away  wiA^ 
whip.  He  rose  and  said,  *  Friends,  let  *'* 
desert  our  comrades !  Come  hither,  old  (^ 
addressing  a  severely  wounded,  grey-^^ 
grenadier,  *  we  will  take  thee  in,  and  o^* 
us  will  walk  turn  about;  I  myself  the  fif*- 

"  So  saying  he  alighted,  and  assisted  i^ 
wounded  soldier  into  his  own  place.  TI»«^ 
ample  worked  influentially,and every  carriap 

took  up  one.  But  there  were  more  caDdid^ 
than  conveyances  ;  and  a  younff  wo^ 
closely  muffled  in  fur,  seemingly  tne  witejj 
an  officer,  with  a  child  about  three  years »« 
in  her  arms,  was  refused  admittance.  ,. 
•*  Boleslav  shuddered  at  the  thought,  &nwi 
the  mother  be  left  here  to  perish,  hecflU*^ 
cumbered  with  her  child  V  But  coWer  wj 
the  shudder  that  shook  his  frame  wfaeol»e» 
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the  wretched  imman  fling  the  child  down  in 
thesoow,  and  rus$h  to  the  nearest  conveyance, 
screaming  in  tones  of  anguish,  *  'i'ukc  me  in 
alone  then  !     Save  one  lite  at  least  !* 

*•  This  unnatural  act  of  a  motheip  awoke 
horror  even  in  ^varriors  inured  to  the  miseries 
and  atrocities  of  war.  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  Bring  us  the 
child,  the  poor  child,  well  save  that,'  cried  a 
dutsseur^  leaning  from  the  waggon  that  Aljs- 
«tte  was  attemptmg.to  climb,  and  driving  her 
away  with  blows. 

**  [By  the  way,  the  mother  being  now  re. 
cognized,  we  beg  to  state  that  she  was  not 
the  wife  of  any  body,  although  she  had  nm- 
naged  to  preserve  her  reputation.]  Boleslav 
did  so,  and  the  rough,  bearded  warrior  kissed 
and  caressed  the  deserted  infant.  Alisctte, 
meanwhile,  ran  in  frantic  agony  to  another 
carriage,  and  weeping  and  wringing  her 
hands,  sought  to  excite  pity.  But  aversion 
filled  all  hearts,  and  a  grey-headed  Serjeant 
answered,  *Away;  she- wolf !  Trudge  afoot, 
as  you  can,  through  the  snow  !* 

•*  •  Oh,  have  pity  on  my  youth !'  nK)aned 
Alisette,  and  flung  herself  on  her  knees  in  the 
snow,  and  wrung  her  hands  in  despair.  *  •  * 
'What,  must  I  perish  in  this  wilderness !'  With 
these  words,  starting  passionately  up,  she 
darted  upon  the  carriage  where  the  trembling 
child  was  nestled  in  the  chasseur^s  bosom. 
Before  her  purpose  could  be  conjectured,  she 
snatched  away  the  little  innocent,  hurled  it 
again  upon  the  ground,  and  cried,  '  Leave  it 
there  !  She  knows  not  how  delicious  is  life, 
how  terrible  death  here.  Me,  save  me  I  I 
know  how  beautiful  this  world  is,  for  I  have 
seen  better  days  !'  As  she  spoke,  she  strove, 
with  spasmodic  efforts,  to  scramble  into  the 
waggon,  unheeding  the  hard  blows  inflicted 
by  the  chasseur's  heavy  fist.  *  Away  poison- 
ous serpent !  Away  viper  !*  he  cried  in  ex- 
asperation. *  To  take  thee  in  were  to  invite 
the  wrath  of  God.  Let  the  wolves  devour 
thee,  thou  worse  than  a  wolf !'  And,  assisted 
by  his  neighbor,  he  forced  away  her  convul- 
sively clutching  hands,  and  threw  her  back 
She  fell  stunned  on  the  hard  ground.'* 

We  have  not  room  for  the  detail  of  her 
frantic  despair,  her  clinging  round  the  feet  of 
Boleslav,  whose  endeavor  to  encourage  her 
to  walk,  supported  and  guided  by  him,  she 
scarcely  seems  to  hear;  but  will  briefly  state 
that,  when  she  is  torn  from  his  feet,  she 
clings  to  the  wheel  of  the  last  carriage.  The 
exhausted  horses  are  unable  to  overconie  this 
obstacle  to  their  progress,  and  a  w&unded 
cuirassier  presents  his  pistol,  threateping  to 
fire  if  she  persists. 

••  Paralyzed  by  the  sudden  fright,  she  loosed 
her  hold,  and  lay  whining  and  moaning  in 
the  road.  So  Boleslav  saw  her  as  he  looked 
back,  and  hesitated  whether  again  be  would 
not  return  to  her  aid  ;  but  his  comrades  forci- 
bly hurried  him  forward,  and  the  young  sol- 
dier  who  supported  him,  (in  his  weakened 
ftate  he  was  exhausted  with  the  scene  and  the 


I  struggle,)  exclaimed,  *  Leave  her,  leave  her ! 
Touch  not  the  mother  who  could  kill  her  owa 
child,  lest  the  curse  of  Heaven  fall  upon  us. 

I  Leave  her,  she  meets  with  her  fitting  punish- 

Imentr" 

j      Of  the  child  thus  thrown  upon  the  mercy, 
of  St  rangers,  Bianca  afterwards  takes  charge ; 
and,  after  the  dreadful  passage  of  the  Bere* 
sina,  Bernhard  is  carrying  it,  following  at  a 
little  distance  his  sister  and  Ludwig. 

"  At  this  moment  a  voice  bellowed  to  him 
from  behind,  •  Stand,  dog  !  Give  me  thy  fur 
cloak,  or  I  fire' 

"  B'Tnhard  started  and  turned  round.  A 
soldier,  covered  with  miserable  rags,  of  burly 
figure,  with  bewilderetl  aspect,  long,  rugged 
beard,  a  face  begrim'd  with  dirt  and  smoke, 
and  wildly  rolling,  inflamed,  blood-shot  eyes, 
stood  before  him  with  levelled  musket. 

**•  What  wouldst  thou,  unhappy  man,'  ex- 
claimed  Bernhard,  as  horror-stricken  he  re- 
coiled a  step.  The  child  screamed  in  terror, 
clung  to  him,  and  buried  its  little  head  in  his 
bohom. 

*•  •  Thy  warm  furs,  or  I  shoot  thee  !*  yelled 
the  madman.  '  There's  no  comradeship  here { 
I  have  us  good  a  right  as  thou  to  provide  for 
myself.' 

''  Bernhard  saw  himself  alone  with  the  ex- 
asperated murderer;  and  though  thousands 
were  wilhin  call,  the  desperate  wretch's  shot 
would  have  prevented  their  aid,  even  should 
any  individual  yet  have  suflicicnt  sense  of 
another's  danger,  to  piolong  his  way  and  his 
sufferings  by  a  few  steps  in  order  to  avert  it. 
He  had  no  choice  but  to  submit,  although  he 
well  knew  that  with  his  warm  clothing  he 
should  give  his  life. 

•*  •  Wilt  thou  prolong  thy  life  through  the 
murder  of  a  comrade  V  he  rejoined,  with  the 
dignity  of  resolution.  *  Be  it  so,  but  'twill  not 
be  for  long.    Thine  hour  is  at  hand.* 

•*«  Hasten !  or  death  will  gripe  me !'  cried 
the  frantic  wretch,  still  presenting  his  musket, 
whilst  his  bloodshot  eyes  roiled  wildly  in  their 
sockets. 

^  Bernhard  set  down  the  child,  in  order  to 
pull  off  his  fur  cloak,  when  be  heard  a  loud 
shriek.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  Bianca  throw 
herself  in  tears  at  the  maniac's  feet.  *  Take 
this  gold,  take  these  jewels,'  she  cried,  •  take 
my  warm  mantle,  only  spare  my  brother!' 
With  the  hurry  of  agonizing  fear  she  had 
torn  a  valuable  chain  from  her  neck,  flung  oflf 
her  costly  fur  pelisse,  and  there  she  knelt, 
with  slightly  covered  arms,  exposed  to  the 
freezing  cold,  before  the  ruffian. 

"  He  gazed  at  her  with  wide  staring  eyes, 
then  his  arms  sank  slowly,  his  firelock  drop, 
ped  upon  the  ground,  he  covered  his  face  with 
both  hands,  and  broke  into  whimpering  tears. 
Ludwig  had  now  joined  the  groupe,  and  with 
Bernhard  raised  Bianca,  who  still  knelt,  ten- 
derir>g  her  gifis  with  outstretched  arms. 

^  *  And  could  I  become  such  a  wild  beast?' 
suddenly  exclaimed  the  stranger.  *  No '.  this 
disgrace  I  cannot  outlive.  Forgive  me  I  You 
once  knew  ma  a  dififerent  creatura.    These 
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dreadfbl  8affisriog;8  have  maddened  me ;  but 
I  know  what  I  have  to  do  now.' 

•  *  •  «  A 

«* «  Where  have  I  known  you !'  asked  Bern- 
hard,  gazing  at  him  with  perplexed  and  indis- 
tinct recognition. 

•**No  wonder  you  do  not  know  me.  I 
should  not  have  known  mvselt,'  he  replied 
gloomily.  '  Of  this  order  I  can  no  more  in 
my  life  be  worthy,'  and  tearing  the  ribbon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  from  his  raes,  he  tossed 
it  on  the  snow,  '  so  I  will  try  to  deserve  your 
laying  it  on  my  grave.  I  judge  my  deed  as 
it  deserves.'  He  set  the  butt  end  of  his  lire- 
lock  upon  the  ground,  leant  his  breast  upon 
the  muzzle,  and  trod  up(»n  the  trigger.  The 
piece  went  off;  the  wretched  man  tell. 
«  *  «  *  « 

**  As  his  eyes  closed,  Bernhard  recognised 
him.  He  was  the  very  same  serjeant  whose 
humanity,  mingling  with  hin  undeviating 
strictness  in  his  military  duty,  had  saved  the 
lives  of  both  Bernhard  and  liudwig  when  im- 
prisoned at  Smolensk." 

We  will  now  close  our  extracts  with  a 
single  hvoouac  scene.  The  fire,  judiciously 
k>cated  by  Rasinski  for  his  own  little  party, 
— soldiers  he  no  longer  has — gradually  at- 
tracts as  many  straggling  soldiers  as  can 
crowd  around  it ;  and  ail  are  fast  asleep,  ex- 
cept the  broodingly  remorseful  lover,  Jaro- 
mir,  whose  turn  it  is  to  watch  and  feed  the 
flames,  upon  the  kindly  warmth  of  which  the 
lives  of  all  depend. 

**  Suddenly  Jaromir  heard  in  his  imnnediate 
neigh borhodd  a  loud  laugh.  He  started,  as 
though  a  cold  lightning-flash  of  horror  had 
blasted  him ;  for  the  sounds,  in  such  awful 
circumstances,  seemed  positive  blasphemy. 
He  endeavored  to  shout,  *  Who's  there !'  but 
his  voice  died  upon  his  lips,  and  his  eyes 
gazed  doubtfully  into  the  darkness,  as  though 
to  discover  the  spirit  of  the  abyss  who  must 
be  lurking  there. 

^  At  this  moment,  a  ghastly  figure  stepped 
forth  from  the  shadows  of  night  into  the  tire- 
light.  It  was  a  ffigantic  cuirassier,  wrapt  in 
a  tattered  cloak,  his  head  bound  with  a  blood- 
drenched  handkerchief  under  his  helmet.  He 
carried  a  young  fir-tree  in  his  hand  as  a  walk- 
ing staff. 

**In  a  hollow  voice  he  accosted  Jaromir, 
*  €k)od  evening,  comrade,  good  evening !  Mer- 
ry doings  hero !  Ha !' 

••  •  What  wouldst  thou  here  V  cried  Jaromir, 
horror-stricken.   •  Away  with  thee,  phuntom.' 

**  The  cuirassier  glared  upon  him  with  his 
hollow  eyes,  distorted  his  mouth  into  a  hideous 
grin,  and  gnashed  his  teeth,  like  an  enraged 
animal.  *  Ha !  ha  !  ha !'  laughed  he  harshly. 
•Sleep  ye  so  sound,  ye  sluggards!*  and  he 
ftamped  upon  a  stiffened  corse,  that  lay  be- 
neath his  foot.  *  Wake  up !  Come  along 
with  me !' 

••  He  stood  a  minute,  as  if  listening,  then 
M|^red  towards  the  fire. 

•••Back!' cried  Jaromir.    •  Back,  or  I  firo  1' 


Heiirew  a  pistol,  but  the  band  that  grasped 
it  trembled,  and  he  could  not  raJse  or  preseot 


••  •  Huh !  Pm  freezing  !*  yelled  the  maniac, 
shaking  himself.  Then,  like  a  sportive  ciiiid, 
he  caught  at  the  flames,  reeled  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  he  stood  close  behind  the  ring  of 
sleepers,  over  whom  he  stretched  hb  ams 
towards  the  fire.  Now  first  he  appeared  sen. . 
sible  of  the  warmth.  A  low  whine  issued  from 
his  breast,  then,  half-laughing,  half  moaoiog, 
he  suddenly  cried,  •  To  bed  !  Quick,  into  m 
warm  bed  !*  and  staggering  over  his  reconi- 
bent  comrades,  plunged  madly  into  the  flames. 

••  •  Help !  help !'  shrieked  Jaromir,  his  hair 
on  end  with  horror,  and  grasping  Rasioski, 
he  shook  him  with  convulsive  strensth. 

**  Rasinski  started  up,  asking,  •  What  is  the 
matter  V  Jaromir  with  difliculty  stammerei 
out,  •  There !  there !'  and  pointed  to  the  flamei 
in  which  the  poor  yelling  maniac  writhed 
frightfully. 

••Rasinski  rather  divined  than  understood 
what  had  occurred.  Resolutely  he  sprang 
torward  to  snatch  the  poor  wretch  from  de- 
struction. Too  late !  Already  the  heat  bad 
suffocated  him.'* 

But  the  sight  of  frenzy  has  with  a  strange, 
though  not  very  uncommon  sort  of  sympa. 
thctic  contagion,  enkindled  the  spark  ofiDd* 
pient  insanity  lurking  in  Jaromir's  gloomy 
remorse.  He  suddenly  breaks  into  raving, 
whilst  Rasinski  and  Bianca.  whom  the  dis. 
turbance  has  awakened,  strive  in  vain  to 
soothe  him. 

•*  He  stared  fixedly  into  the  flames.  Sud- 
denly he  burst  with  overpowering  streogtb 
from  Rasinski's  arms,  cried,  •  That  is  the  burn- 
ing pit  of  hell !  The  powers  of  darkness  buii 
me  into  it!  Quick!  quick!'  And  with i 
fearful  gesture  he  attempted  to  dash  hioiself 
into  the  blazing  fire.  Rasinski  dasped  bio 
with  the  force  of  agony.  Bianca  threw  her- 
self at  his  feet,  and  clung  about  his  knm 
shrieking,  with  her  utmost  powers  of  «** 
•  Help  !  help !  brother !  Ludwig  !' 

•*  Roused  by  her  voice  from  lelhargkjAf 
Ludwig  started  up,  exclaiming,  as  he  saf ^ 
romir  battling  against  Rasinski  and  W^ 
•Heavens!  what  means  thisi'  Bemk«d 
likewise  awoke,  and  sprang  up.  It  was  tin^ 
Rasinski's  whole  manly  strength  could  no 
longer  control  the  frantic  Jaromir's  efforts  to 
plunge  into  the  fire.  'Help,  friends:' be 
cried,  •  help  me  to  master  him,  or  he  is  lost' 
*  ♦  *  *  « 

••  Jaronfiir's  frantic  struggles  were  succor- 
ed by  complete  prostration  of  strength-  Hj 
sank  down  helpless,  but,  as  though  rad^ 
with  pain,  broke  into  heart-rending  cries  and 
groans.  These  sounds,  following  the  prece- 
ding tumult,  at  length  awoke  all  ue  sleepers- 

••  •  Who  is  that  madman  V  surlily  grumbled 
a  colossal  grenadier.  «  What  wants  he !  » 
he  to  rob  us  of  the  few  precious  minutes  oi 
sleep  we  can  enjoy  ?  Toss  hira  out  of  the 
ring,  let  him  freeze,  and  not  disturb  oa.' 
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*•  •  Throw  him  out !  Out  with  him  !'  chimed 
in  the  boisterous  cry  of  his  awakened  com- 
radesf,  and  several  sprang  up  to  execute  the 
savage  deed. 

**  Bianca  uttered  a  loud  shriek  of  terror ; 
Ludwig  caught  her  on  his  right  arm  as  sh3 
sank,  whilst  with  the  left  he  kept  off  one  of 
the  threatening  barbarians. 

**  Rasinski,  wheat  once  appreciated  the  im- 
minence of  the  danger,  dropped  Jaromir  into 
Bernhard*s  arms,  and  sprang  with  flashing 
eyes  into  the  midst  of  the  circle.  With  quick 
determination  he  snatched  a  blazing  brand 
fh)m  Che  fire,  brandished  it  over  his  head,  and 
in  that  lion's  voice,  which  could  rule  the  thun- 
der of  the  battle,  spoke  in  accents  of  com- 
mand,  *  Back,  wretches !  This  burning  brand 
shatters  the  head  of  him  who  advances  a  step.' 
**The  exasperated  assailants  paused,  con- 
founded, overpowered  by  Rasinski's  moral 
ascendency.  Only  the  one  bearded  warrior, 
who  had  first  spoken,  drew  hb  sword,  and  fu- 
riousl v  shouted,  *  What,  dastards  1  Are  ye  all 
cowed  by  one  man  ?  On  !  on  !  Down  with 
the  Polish  dog !' 

»•  •  Wild  beast  that  thou  art !'  thundered  Ra- 
sinski  in  retort,  and  rushed  like  a  lion  upon 
the  raeing  barbarian.  *  Down  with  thee,  bru- 
talized monster  i'  With  powerful  adroitness 
he  at  once  grasped  the  wrist  of  the  hand  that 
brandished  the  sabre,  thus  rendering  the  wea- 
pon useless,  and  struck  him  on  the  head  with 
his  burning  club,  which,  splintering,  scattered 
a  shower  of  coal  and  sparks  around.  But  the 
grenadier's  thick  bearskin  cap  weakened  the 
I  blow.    The  enraged  soldier  was  not  stunned, 

I         and  his  fury  was  increased  even  to  foaming 
madness.    Built  for  an  athlete,  and  taller,  by 
half  a  head,  than  his  antagonist,  he  dropped 
his  sabre,  and,  grappling  with  Rasinski,  en- 
F  deavored  to  hurl  him  into  the  fire.    A  mo- 

>         ment  they  wrestled ;  the  Pole  slipped,  reeled 
i         and  sunk  upon  one  knee.     He   was  lost! 
Reckless,  brute  force  was  about  to  destroy  a 
i  hero!     But  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 

f  Ludwig  sprang  lo  his  aid.  He  grasped  the 
I  savage  from  behind,  and  dragged  him  back 
i  so  violently,  that  together  they  fell  to  the 
i  ground.  Rasinski  now  snatched  up  the  drop- 
ped  sabre,  with  his  left  hand  tore  the  bearskin 
^  cap  from  his  fallen  adversary's  head,  and 
i:  •  with  his  right  dealt  a  blow  at  his  forehead 
|i  that  clove  his  skull.  Haughty,  commanding 
^  as  a  monarch,  he  now  upraised  himself,  stood 
t  majestically  amidst  the  astonished  and  torri- 
f  .fied  circle,  and  authoritatively  said,  *  Fling 
f  the  carcase  out  into  the  snow,  then  lie  down 
I  again  and  sleep  on.  Trouble  yourselves  no 
,  more  than  though  1  had  slain  a  wolf.' 

**As  though  no  longer  needing  it,  he  dis* 
I  dainfully  to«sed  away  the  weapon,  ruling  the 

[  multitude  solely  by  his  loftier  soul.    No  one 

dared  to  stir.    A  couple  of  men  obediently 
I  took  up  the  bleeding  body,  carried  it  a  few 

^         paces  from  the  circle,  and  flung  it  down  in 
the  snow." 

'  And  again  the  whole  bivouac  company, 

'         save  the  appointed  watchers  of  the  fire,  Lud* 
wig  and  Bernhardt  go  to  sleep  ! 


At  Wilna,  the  calamities  of  the  retreat 
end.  There  Jaromir  dies  in  the  arms  of  his 
tenderly  forgiving  bride,  who,  accompanied 
by  her  guardian,  Rasinski's  noble  sister,  and 
her  friend  Marie,  Ludwig's  sister,  has  come 
thither  to  soothe  and  recover  him.  The  re- 
inforced French  repulse  an  attack  of  Cos- 
sacks, then  evacuate  the  town,  when  Rasin- 
ski insists  upon  his  non-military  friends  re- 
maining  under  the  protection  of  Bianca,  as  a 
Russian  princess ;  and  Marie,  for  the  first 
time  avowing  her  love,  flings  herself  into  his 
arms,  and  hangs  upon  his  lips,  at  parting. 

Ader  such  potent  calls  upon  our  sympa- 
thies, who  can  care  about  the  commonplace, 
conjugal  happiness  of  a  couple  of  Crerman 
households?  Yet  more:  who  can  endure 
Marie's  abandonment  of  a  passion  thus 
openly  and  despairingly  acknowledged,  to 
accept  Bemhard,  before  she  even  knows 
that  Rasinski  is  probably  drowned?  Our 
romance  cannot  stand  it,  and  we  lay  down 
the  pen. 


Aet.    VI. — 1.    Vergleichende  Dartstelhmg 
Grieckischer  Bau-Ordnungen.  (Compara- 
tive Examples  of  the  Greek  Orders.)  Von   s 
J.  M.  Mauch.     Folio.     Potsdam. 

2.  Elements  of  Architectural  Criticiemy  for 
the  use  of  Students,  Amateurs^  and  Re* 
viewers.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  Author  of  a 
Translation  of  Vitruvius,  &c.  8vo.  Lon- 
don,  1837. 

Veey  remote  was  it  from  our  intention  to  re- 
turn  thus  speedily  to  any  topic  connected 
with  architecture ;  nevertheless  we  are  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  making  any  apo- 
logy for  so  doing,  lieither  will  our  readers 
feel  the  slightest  surprise  at  it.  Rather 
would  there  be  surprise  on  their  part,  and- 
apology  be  due  on  ours,  were  we  not  on  so 
very  peculiar  and  extraordinary  an  occasion, 
to  deviate  from  our  usual  course,  not  merely 
as  regards  our  prompt  recurrence  to  this  par- 
ticular subject,  but  also  our  speaking  chiefly 
of  an  English  publication.  That,  in  this  latter 
respect,  we  are  not  intermeddling  with  what 
in  nowise  concerns  this  periodical,  is  evident 
enough,  Mr.  Gwih's  «*  Elements,"  as  he  is  ^ 
pleased  to  call  his  book,  being  nothing  more  ' 
nor  less  than  a  direct  attack — how  able  and 
judicious  a  one  will  presently  be  shown — upon 
the  architectural  articles  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  and  on  the  opinions 
therein  propounded.  Although  by  no  means 
so  intended,  it  is  certainly  complimentary  to 
us  that  a  professional  writer  should  haTO 
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oompoted  a  vdiiine  exfi/resaly  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  down  what  be  considers  mis 
ohievous  doctrines — doctrines  particularly 
disagreeable,  because  completely  at  variance 
with  his  own :  yet  not  contemptible,  idle 
babblings :  else,  wherefore  should  he,  while 
evidently  disposed  to  sneer  at  Reviewers  in 
general,  confine  his  remarks  exclusively  to 
this  journal,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
years,  bestow  such  very  particular  attention 
upon  the  paper  on  the  *'  Present  School  of 
Architecture  in  Grermany,"  printed  in  our 
27th  number? 

No ;  the  reason  for  his  hostility  is  suffici- 
ently obvious  :  he  feels  that,  as  it  has  hap- 
pened, we  were  mainly  instrumental  in  being 
on  that  and  a  former  occasion  the  first  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  countrymen  to  the  merits 
of  Schinkel  and  others,  who  were  previously 
hardly  known  among  us  even  by  name :  con- 
sequently he  regards  us — not  unjustly— as 
particularly  obnoxious,  and  active  in  dissemi- 
nating  a  taste  most  fatally  opposed  to  that  of 
his  own  favorite  Palladian  style.  Perhaps, 
too,  he  has  been  alarmed  into  the  determina- 
tion to  take  up  thus  tardily  his  pen  against  us, 
by  finding  that,  although  their  writer  **  should 
have  coDfined  his  opinions  to  his  own  circle,'* 
the  architectural  papers  in  this  Review  have 
attracted  no  small  degree  of  notice  among 
those  who  are  tolerably  competent  to  judge 
whether  they  are  written  with  any  ability. 
Nay,  one  of  them  has  actually  been  referred 
to  not  without  ccMnmendation  in  a  note  in  the 
volume  of  the  *'  Transactions  of  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects,"  and  again  in  a  pam- 
phlet by  Mr.  Hopper ;  while  another  has  been 
quoted  no  less  flatteringly  in  an  essay  read  at 
the  Architectural  Society.  We  may  be  for- 
given  for  what  looka  so  much  like  egotism 
and  vanity  in  alluding  to  tl^ese  testimonies  in 
our  favor ;  since,  at  all  events,  they  justify  the 
very  special  dislike  Mr.  Gwili  has  taken 
against  us,  and  whrch,  by  the  by,  is  not  the 
very  least  of  the  compliments  we  have  re- 
ceived.* 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  deprecate  such  notice 


as  that  which  the  author  of  the  **  Elements" 
has  bestowed  upon  us,  or  to  maintain  that  we 
are  perfectly  irresponsible  for  our  opinions ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  both  to 
ourselves  individually,  and  to  the  journal  for 
which  we  write,  to  defend  them,  and,  if  poesi- 
ble,  convict  our  volunteer  critic  and  amateur 
reviewer  of  being  strangely  at  fault  in  nearly 
all  he  says.  Our  only  regret  is  that  we  must 
be  far  more  brief  than  we  should  be  did  we 
consult  only  our  own  inclination.  Still  though 
we  are  compelled  to  pass  over  many  things  in 
his  book  which  would  afibrd  us  matter  for  re. 
mark  and  comment,  we  trust  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  out  a  tolerable  case  against  him,  and 
with  fewer  blundersf  and  contradictions  than 
he  has  fallen  into. 

The  first  accusation  against  us  is  that — 
very  absurdly,  it  would  seem — we  have  fan- 
cied architects  to  be  somewhat  jealous  of 
amateurs :  now  it  certainly  does  look  very 
much  like  it  when  we  find,  as  of  late  has  been 
the  case,  so  many  uncivil,  not  to  say  fiercely 


*,  In  his  recently  published  Tolume,  entitled 
*'  Temples,  Ancient  and  Modern,*'  which  is,  by  the 
by,  one  of  the  oddest  farragos  yet  produced  in  this 
book-making  age,  Mr.  Bardwell  has  also  paid  as  the 
compliment  to  take,  without  acknowledgment,  a 
few  things  trom  us,  wishing,  n<>  doubt,  to  have  all 
the  credit  of  them  himself.  For  instance,  from  the 
very  paper  which  is  so  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Gwilt,  he 
has  taken  a  passage  quoted  by  us  from  Menzel, 
whom  we  suspect  he  would  not  greatly  relish,  had 
he  read  his  book ;  however,  whether  he  has  read  it, 
or  is  able  to  understand  the  original,  most  certain 
it  is,  that  he  did  not  care  to  try  his  hand  even  at  a 
short  translation,  the  one  given  being  verbatim  our 
own.  He  has  also  pilfered  the  last  paragraph  of  our 
translation  from  Klenze's  preface,  working  it  up 
into  his  own  toxt,  without  hinting  ikat  it  is  bonow. 


ed  from  any  one  !  This  may  be  very  ingenious, 
yet  certainly  not  particularly  ingenuous,nor  always 
safe :  for,  perhaps,  many  others,  besides  ourselves, 
may  be  able  to  claim  wbnt  has  been  similarly  pur. 
loined  from  them.  As  an  amusing  proof,  too,  how 
much  the  doctors  in  profession  disagree  among 
themselves,  we  find  Mr.  Gnilt  quoting  the  very 
same  passage  from  Mensel,  and  adding  that,  aU 
though  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  doctrine  itsdft 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  it  very  opposite  to 
those  adopted  by  ourselves,  and  as  it  would  seem, 
by  Mr.  Bardwell  likewise,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  at  which  Menzei  himself  has 
arrived. 

t  At  page  15,  we  meet  with  this  very  startling 
specimen  of  Mr*  6 wilt's  acumen  as  a  reader: — 
»»The  reviewer  before  referred  to,  says,  he  has 
looked  at  the  principles  of  thf  ancients,  *  af^er  the 
same  fashion  that  a  mere  grammarian  reads  the 
Greok  poets ;  the  spirit  of  their  works  is  with  him  a 
very  secondary  consideration,'  ^c."  it  would  be 
difficult  to  hunt  up  any  where  a  more  diverting 
blunder !  Now,  if  the  reader  will  refer  to  pige94 
of  oar  27th  number,  he  will  undoubtedly  find  rhe 
words,  "  We  have  looked  at  them,"  (namely,  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  not  their  principles,  as  Mr. 
Gwilt  reads  it,)  *'  afler  the  same  fashion  that  a  mere 
grammarian  reads  the  Greek  poets,  &c. ;"  yet  any 
one — except,  indeed,  one  gentler^an,  must  perceive 
from  the  context,  that  the  **  wo"  here  means  not 
the  reviewer  himself,  but  v^e  moderns  generally. 
Besotted,  indeed,  mast  we  have  been  to  make  the 
egregiously  silly  confession  Mr.  Gwilt  imputes  to 
us.  Again,  a  few  pages  further  on,  he  either  most 
ignorantly  or  most  perversely  misunderstands  us, 
and  is  astonished  to  find  us  speaking  of**  accident* 
al  forms  applicable  to  the  art  in  the  abstract ;"  and 
that,  too,  after  quoting  the  passage  itself,  which 
proves  that  we  said  no  such  thing,  the  words  be- 
ing,  *' —  theoretical  principles,  independent  of 
conventional  and  abstract  forms,  and  applicable  to 
ari  in  the  abstract."  Surely  the  *and,^  if  nothing 
t^lse,  points  out  sufficiently  clearly  that  it  is  the  theo- 
retical principles  which  are  applicable  to  art  in  the 
abstract.  Here  our  ingenious  opponent  has  cut  off 
from  himself  all  possibdity  of  ritreot  od  Um  plsa  of 
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ADgry  taunts  levelled  by  profeestonal  men 
against  those  who  at  least  pay  compliment  to 
the  art  itself,  by  looking  upon  it  as  one  which 
deserves  to  engage  the  attention  of  persons 
of  taste>  and  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  be- 
ing attached  to  it  out  of  any  mercenary  mo- 
tives. As  individuals,  amateurs — or  those  so 
styling  themselves — may  be  both  ignorant 
and  officious — mere  dabblers  and  pretend- 
ers—consequently not  at  all  to  be  upheld  ei- 
ther  by  ourselves  or  others :  yet  that  is  no 
reason  wherefore  they  should  be  decried  and 
run  down  as  a  cla^s  ;  especially  as  that  is  not 
the  W!iy  to  encourage  men  of  education  and 
fortune  to  turn  to  architecture  as  an  elegant 
and  liberal  study,  although  it  is  obviously  for 
the  interest  of  the  art  itself  that  they  should  do 
80,  because,  unless  persons  in  that  sphere  of 
society  possess  both  taste  for,  and  intelligence 
of  it,  their  want  of  both  the  one  and  the  other 
must  operate  to  its  prejudice  and  discredit. 
We  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  ignorant 
pretenders  among  those  who  call  themselves 
amateurs ;  certain  we  are,  that  there  are  some 
eminently  tasteless  bunglers  among  those  who 
call  themselves  professional;  yet,  as  we 
would  not  stigmatize  the  whole  profession  on 
accfiunt  of  these  latter,  so  neither  do  we  see 
wherefore  the  other  class  should  be  sweeping- 
ly  censured,  because  many  will  be  found  in  it 
quite  undeserving  of  the  name.  Happy 
should  we  be  to  discover  that  we  have  been 
mistaken,  and  that  the  profession  do  not  bear 
that  ill-will  towards  amateurs,  even  if  they  do 
not  entertain  positive  jealousy  of  them,  which 
we  now  cannot  help  imagining  they  do  ;  yet 
there  is,  certainly,  nothing  in  Mr.  Gwilt*s 
book  indicative,  we  will  not  say  of  fricndii- 
ness,  but  of  courtesy  towards  them.  So  far 
from  ir,  that  he  professes  his  contempt  for 
them  by  implication,  asserting  that,  whenever 
such  men  as  Aldrich  and  Burlinccton,  who 
were  "practical  amateurs,"  shall  appear, 
**  they  will  be  hailed  by  the  profession  as  wel- 
come  intruders."  As  far  as  his  own  feelings 
are  concerned,  wc  will  not  question  Mr. 
Gwilt's  sincerity ;  but  we  are  pretty  certain 
that  few  of  his  professional  brethren  will 
thank  him  for  the  observation,  or  at  all  relish 
designing  amateurs  who  should  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  Burlington,  and  lend  their  ser- 
vices gratuitously  to  their  own  friends  and 
the  public. 


harry  and  inadvertenoe,  since,  besides  quoting^  the 
original,  he  has  actaally  printed  in  italics  his  own 
mistake !  Yet,  no  doabr,  he  hugn  himself  ap  in  the 
idea  that  in  these  verj  two  instances  he  has  con. 
trived  to  make  as  app'^ar  guWiy  of  most  arrant 
blockheadism  ;  and  tliat  he  has  eflTectualtj  stopped 
our  meaths,  which  henceforward  will  be  employed 
only  in  ohewm|r  the  cad  of  bitter  shame  and  morti. 
ficatioD. 


Refiewera  genemlly,  as  well  as  ourselves 
in  particular,  come  in  with  amateurs  for  a 
share  of  Mr.  Gwilt's  splenetic  hos^lity ;  k 
being  arrant  impertinence  in  thorn  to  set  up 
for  **  instructors  of  the  public  in  matters  of 
architecture."  Are  we  to  understand  by  this 
that  architecture  oi^t  to  be  peculiarly  pri. 
vileged,  and  exempted  from  criticism,  save 
what  may  be  promulgated  ex  eathedrd  by  the 
professors  of  the  art  themselves  1  or  that  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  write,  in  quality  of 
a  critic,  on  that  or  any  other  branch  of  study, 
unless  known  to  the  world  as  a  person  prac* 
tically  conversant  with  it  ?  Certes,  Mr. 
Giyilt  would  thin  the  ranks  of  criticism  prodi. 
giously.  It  is  a  wonder  he  does  not  propose 
that  henceforth  none  should  exercise  the  of. 
fice  of  critics  or  reviewers  without  having 
previously  obtained  a  diploma  of  license  and 
being  duly  registered — a  scheme  not  more 
extravagant  than  that  of  a  certain  Mr.  Bell, 
whoy  a  year  or  two  ago,  proposed  that  no  one 
should  be  suffered  to  practice  as  architect 
without  a  diploma,  and  actually  published  a 
letter  to  that  effect,  addressed  to  the  then 
Professor  of  Architecture  : — ^how  such  ere- 
dentials  were  to  be  any  guarantee  for  taste, 
or  what  quantum  of  taste  would  satisfy  a 
board  of  examiners,  he  forgot  to  point  out ; 
which  may  have  been  one  reason  why  so 
very  notable  a  project  fell  to  the  ground.  As 
to  Reviewers,  although  we  ourselves  belong 
to  the  craft,  we  scruple  not  to  admit  that  they 
have  no  right  to  expect  the  public  to  pin  their 
faith  upon  all  they  say,  or  give  implicit  cre- 
dence to  them.  Like  other  authors,  they 
write  at  their  own  peril,  and  are  in  their  turn 
amenable  to  a  tribunal  quite  as  high  as  their 
own,  namely,  the  opinions  of  those  who  are 
able  to  judge  whether  their  reasonings  and 
decisions  be  sound  or  the  contrary.  For 
aught,  too,  Mr.  Gwilt  can  tell  to  the  contrary, 
some  of  those  who  have  favored  the  public 
with  their  comments  on  architecture  may  be 
professional  men ;  alid  he  himself  has  the 
credit  of  having  contributed  anonymous  criti- 
cisms  to  periodicals;  one  in  particular, 
wherein,  out  of  a  determination  to  vilify  the 
portico  of  the  London  University,  he  actually 
compared  the  columns  to  "  a  row  of  skittles 
or  Dutch  nine-pins" ! 

If  architects  wish  to  rescue  their  art  from 
the  impertinent  criticisms,  and  futile  bab- 
blings,  as  we  must  suppose  them  to  be,  of 
reviewers ;  wherefore  do  not  they  themselves 
undertake  to  inform  the  public  taste  by  giving, 
not  anonymous  vituperations,  but  sound,  dis-' 
criminate,  and  impartial  observations  on  the 
productions  of  architecture,  as  well  as  mere 
general  opinions  on  points  of  doctrine,  which, 
unless  illustrated  and  enforced  by  specific 
criticism,  are  apt  to  be  vague  and  unsatis- 
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factory?  Cridcism,  howerer,  does  not  ap 
pear  to  be  the  forte  of  architects  themselves. 
Perhaps,  there  is  no  class  of  men  who,  while 
their  studies  require  them^  to  be  tinctured 
with  some  degree  of  literary  taste,  and  while 
their  art  would,  if  pursued  con  amore,  supply 
them  unceasingly  with  matter  for  disquisition 
and  inquiry,  are  so  incommunicative,  or  have, 
apparently,  less  to  say  upon  what  we  must 
needs  suppose  interests  them.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  may  remark  that,  whenever  they 
publish  any  of  their  own  designs,  they  very 
rarely  enter  into  any  explanation  of  them, 
and  least  of  all  as  regards  those  particulars, 
as  to  which  information  is  more  especially 
lequisite.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that 
thc^e  belonging  to  the  profession  are  incapa- 
ble  of  writing,  or  that  they  never  write  at 
all :  on  the  contrary,  several  of  them  have 
lately  put  forth  books  and  pamphlets  ns  well 
as  Mr.  Gwilt ;  yei,  rather  as  if  to  perplex  the 
public  and  each  other,  for  so  Very  conflicting 
are  their  tastes,  their  opinions  and  their  the. 
ories,  as  to  convince  us  that  if  one  be  right  all 
the  rest  must  be  wrong.  And  we  suspect 
that  the  views  entertained  by  that  "  preter- 
pluperfect  Groth,"  Welby  Pugin,  or  by  Hos- 
King,  or  by  Savage,  must  appear  to  the  au- 
thor  of  the  "  Elements,"  quite  as  heretical,  as 
mischievous,  and  manifesting  as  much  **  ig. 
norance  of  the  first  principles  of  the  art,"  as 
any  thing  ever  uttered  by  a  Reviewer.  That 
Mr.  Gwilt,  however,  does  not  hold  every 
"anonvmous  author"  to  be  an  ignoramus  is 
apparent  from  his  giving  a  long  quotation 
from  one,  to  whom,  he  says,  he  is  indebted 
for  some  valuable  hints.  Now  we  happen 
to  know  who  that  writer  is,  and  we  can  as 
sure  Mr.  Gwilt  that  he  is,  perhaps,  of  all  per. 
sons  in  the  world,  the  very  last  of  whom  he 
would  have  chosen  to  say  aught  complimen 
tary.  Poor  Gwilt !  There  are  certainly 
practical  blunderers  now-a-days  in  the  world 
if  the  race  of "  practical  amateurs"  be  ex. 
tinct. 

In  the  "  Postcript"*  to  his  Preface,  our  op. 


*  In  the  samo  place  Iio  taxes  us  with  roanifeatingr 
want  of  feeling:  or  bad  feeling  in  our  note  upon  Sir 
J.  Soane,  to  which  ho  has  very  maliciously  directed 
attention,  sayin|r  that,  but  for  that  he  should  not 
have  noticed  the  article  at  all.  When  we  say 
**  maliciously,"  we  do  not  mean  as  regards  our. 
■elves,  but  Sir  John  ;  because  wiih  that  admirable 
consistency  of  which  his  book  affords  many  strik. 
ing,  not  to  say  ludicrous,  instances,  instead  of  at. 
tempting  to  vindicate  the  late  Professor,  or  show, 
ing  any  disposition  to  do  so,  Mr.  Gwilt  actually 
•ays  ditto  to  our  animadversions,  confessing  that 
he  does  not  admire  his  buildings,  nnd  not  only  cen- 
suring his  "unforgiving  disposiJion,"  but  leaving 
it  to  he  inferred  that  his  moral  character  was  in 
other  respects  not  the  very  best,  although,  as  he  is 
now  gone  **  to  answer  for  his  deeds  done  in  the 


ponent  charges  us  with  having  spun  oat  oor 
^  very  heavy"  article  on  the  **  InflueDce  of 
Construction  on  Style"  into  a  son  of  irMti* 
with  the  titles  of  some  Grerman  books  at  the 
head  of  it.  It  is  npt  for  us  to  decide  whether 
that  paper  be  a  more  than  an  ordinarily 
heavy  one— we  cannot  object,  in  return,  that 
Mr.Gwih's  arguments  are  particularly  weighly 
— but  the  reproach  that  it  is  not  exactly  wbii 
it  professes  to  be,  that  it  is  **  a  sort  of  treatise' 
rather  than  a  review,  does  not  come  with  the 
best  possible  grace  from  one  who  entities  his 
book  •*  Elements  of  Architectural  Critici<nj,'' 
when  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  stricture! 
upon  ourselves,  eked  out  with  historical  ab. 
stracts  of  Grecian  and  Italian  architecture, 
together  with  fragmentary  and  desultory  it- 
marks.  He  sails  under  folse  colors,  for  1^ 
title — a  very  clever  bait  in  itself— is  a  coo- 
plete  misnomer,  there  being  nothing  who- 
ever of  a  system  of  criticism  ra  his  book,  no 
thing  even  in  form  amounting  to  a  cooDecte^ 
treatise  on  its  elements  r  but,  we  begpard* 
Mr.  Gwilt  does  not  relish** treatises."  Br 
way  of  saving  appearances  at  the  outset, ife 
first  section  is  upon  the  Laws  of  Propoitin; 
which  would  lead  one  to  expect  that  the  «iie 
method  would  be  pursued  with  regard  lo 
other  principles.  These,  however,  arc  ike 
only  ones  which,  while  professing,  as  far « 
his  title  goes,  to  furnish  the  public  with  i 
useful  digest  of  the  canons  of  architecwrs 
criticism,  the  writer  has  thought  Dece«t^ 
to  inquire  into ;  consequently  we  are  s 
liberty  to  suppose  that  he  considers  the  ww^ 
code  of  aesthetics  as  applied  to  architecture^ 


flesh,"  it  ougrht  to  be  exempted  from  reproia 
We  raked  tog;ether,  he  wiys,  all  the  btd  pans' 
Sir  John's  charactpr:  now,  in  drawing  a  dn^^ 
ter,  it  is  usual,  we  fancy,  to  rake  or  bring  tof^ 
all  the  prominent  points  and  traits  in  it;  t^^ 
it  our  fault  if,  as  was  ihe  case  with  KiogJo^ 
those  of  our  Knight  John's  were  bad  ones  ?  ^ 
it  have  been  urgid  against  us  that  we  had^ 
or  overchargred  them,  it  would  have  been»j^ 
rent  matter:  yet  Mr.  Gwilt  does  noteven?*^ 
to  say  w«  did  so.  He  virtually  admits  that*!*; 
traiture  is  substantially  correct,  altboagb^f 
willing  to  take  credit  for  being  shocked  bjit^  ^ 
far  from  at  all  ezaggeratinj^,>e  actually mp^f^ 
ed  much,  and  not  a  few  instances,  that  uoai^lv' 
directly  confirmed  what  we  said.  Butenoo^siJ 
if  any  one  can  contradict  what  we  have  as*'*'** 
let  him  f«taod  forward  and  do  so ;  or  if  it  ^ 
shown  that  the  principle  laid  down  bjM»i**f' 
rect  and  immoral,  let  it  fairly  be  declii«<2  tn  ^ 
such.  ^ 

As  for  Mr.  Gwilt.  his  tenderness  for  ^^^ 
does  not  e;itend  to  the  living ;  since,  °^^^^ 
with  railing  at — we  cannot  say  criticisii»|f'^ 
National  Gallery,  he  actually  adds  a  mott  n**' 
ing  note  against  the  Professor  of  Architecta'« 
and  thai,  too,  after  having  a  page  or  two  Wi^ 
excused  himself  from  adverting  to  iheworksjH'* 
contemporaries.  This  is  both  delicacy  aw'*' 
cistency  with  a  vengeanos ! 
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be  comprised  in  tbein  \  notwith9tandiiig  that 
others,  as  well  as  ourselves,  may  be  of  opi^ 
nioQ  that  a  knowledge  of  those  laws  alone 
will  go  but  a  very  little  way  towards  enabling 
any  one  either  fully  to  understand  or  to  relish 
all  the  various  qualities  and  merits  which  en- 
ter into  the  productions  of  architecture, — 
qualities,  moreover,  that  are  sometimes  ad- 
justed  to  each  other  with  so  much  nicety,  and 
combined  with  so  much  skill,  that,  however 
powerful  may  be  their  joint  result,  they  them« 
selves  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  or  are  not 
to  be  detected,  except  by  careful  analysis. 
On  the  subject  of  form,  as  distinct  from  pro- 
portion, this  book  of  *'  Elements^'  contains 
nothing;  on  that  ofCongruity  and  Fitness, 
nothing  ;  on  Unity,  or  Composition,  just  as 
much ;  on  Composition  and  Harmony,  ditto  ; 
on  Simplicity,  Richness,  Contrast,  Variety, 
Character,  Expressbn,  Quantity,  Quality, 
Detail,  Effect,  Light  and  Shade,  ^cc,  diuo  and 
again  ditto, — that  is,  positively  nothing. 

These,  it  must  be  owned,  are  rather  nume- 
rous— we  leave  it  to  Mr.  Gwilt  himself  to 
judge,  whether  important — omissions ;  and, 
hr  our  own  part,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  he  has  treated  those  who  shall  apply  to 
his  book,  with  the  view  of  learning  from  it 
how  they  may  become  all  at  once  adepts  in 
orthodox  architectural  criticism,  scurvily  and 
stingily.  At  the  same  time  we  are  ready  to 
admit  that,  unless  he  could  have  furnished 
them  with  something  more  to  the  purpose 
and  less  fanciful  than  what  he  says  on  the 
subject  of  proportion,  the  loss  is  not  very 
great,  and  consequently  the  omissions  we 
have  pointed  out  altogether  immaterial.  Ac- 
cording to  him — and,  coming  from  so  tho- 
rough  and  stanch  a  partisan  of  the  Italian 
school,  the  doctrine  is  doubly  startling — it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  be  really  more  than 
one  order,  as  genus,  which  is  subdivided  in- 
to five,  or  three,  species.  Byway  of  eluci- 
dating the  general  principle  of  proportion  as 
practised  by  the  ancients,  he  gives  a  diagram 
of  an  hexastyle  portico,  of  which  the  six 
columns  are  equal  to  the  five  intercolumns, 
und  also  to  the  entablature  and  pediment ; 
that  is,  measured  superficially  by  the  eleva- 
tion, the  supports,  the  voids  between  them, 
and  the  parts  resting  on  the  supports,  all 
agree  as  to  quantity.  Yet,  since  he  immedi- 
ately  afterwards  confesses  that  in  practice 
this  principle  admits  of  infinite  variety,  we 
do  not  perceive  that  it  amounts  to  much  more 
than  a  curious  speculation,  because  the  lati- 
tude with  which  it  is  applied  is  likely  to  be 
no  less  infinite  than  the  variety*  It  allows 
of,  after  all,  and  relates  merely  to  one  pani- 
cular  kind  of  proportion,  which  has  very  little 
to  do  with  what  is  generally  understood  by 
the  term,  else  would  the  Parthenon  and  the 
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Pantheon  differ  very  little  from  each  other  in 
regard  to  it, — and  that,  too,  according  to  Mr.  - 
Gwilt's  own  showing,  for  in  a  note  to  page 
13,  he  producer  some  comparisons  of  the 
kind  taken  from  ancient  buildings,  by  which 
it  appears  that  in  the  Parthenon  the  supports 
are  to  the  weights,  as  1  :  1.19;  and  in  the 
Pantheon,  as  1  :  1.10.  Surely  he  has 
brought  forward  this  fact  somewhat  inadver- 
tently, because  it  rather  makes  against  the 
value  of  his  own  theory,  limited  as  it  is  to 
nearly  proportion  alone,  since  it  proves  how 
very  much  benides  remains  quite  unaccounted 
for  by  it.  Nay,  it  may  unluckily  mislead  some 
to  imagine  that  between  the  two  building 
mentioned  there  exists  bb  slight  a  difierence  m 
regard  to  taste,  expression,  and  efiect,  as 
there  does  between  the  decimal  parts  set 
down  against  thenu  Now,  if  his  work  was 
really  intended  to  correct  the  public  taste, 
M"*.  Gwilt  does  not,  by  any  means,  under- 
stemd  what  kind  of  elementary  knowledge 
the  public  require,  for  while  he  goes  into 
nice  and  abstruse  points,  into  which  persons 
in  general  can  hardly  be  expected  to  enter 
at  all,  he  omits  all  that  can  properly  be  term- 
ed elementary  information,  imagining,  per- 
haps, that  his  readers  will  have  provided 
tliemselves  with  it  beforehand,  elsewhere. 

But,  leaving  others  to  search  for  that  in- 
formation which  may  serve  them  as  a  clew  of 
criticism,  and  help  to  direct  them  aright 
where  ignorant  and  presumptuous  reviewers 
have  led  them  astray,  let  us  attend  to  the  les- 
son which  in  this  place  Mr.  Gwilt  addresses 
to  ourselves.  We  had  observed  that, ''  sup- 
posing the  attention  bestowed  by  us  upon 
Greek  architecture  to  have  been  to  any  pur- 
pose at  all,  we  must  surely  have  been  con- 
vinced, ere  this,  that  the  doctrine  so  long 
maintained  in  regard  to  proportions  ought  to 
be  discarded  as  untenable,  or  at  least,  requires 
to  be  amended  and  remodelled ;"  whereupon 
Mr.  Gwilt  affirms  that  we  exhibit  a  very 
slender  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
art.  Whether  it  be  through  ignorance  or 
perverseness  we  do  not  know  ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly  puts  a  very  odd  construction  upon  our 
meaning,  allhough  taken  with  the  context  it 
is  obvious  enough ;  namely  that,  contrary  to 
the  laws  laid  down  by  Vitruvius  and  his  mo- 
dern followers,  who  would  establish  a  fixed 
standard  for  each  order,  to  which  they  assign 
certain  undeviating  proportions,  the  ancients 
allowed  themselves  great  freedom  in  this  re- 
spect wijJiout-viuhrtiBg.the  character  belong, 
ing  to  each  distinct  class  ar  order.  What 
says  Mr.  Gwilt  himself? — "^wo  examples 
— than  which,  in  appearance,  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  specimens  of  greater  apparent  dis- 
similarity— will  show  how  the  ancients  were 
guided  by  certain  law8,which,notwitbstandii^ 
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the  restraint  which  the  reviewer  wants  to 
shake  off,  admit  of  a  variety  which,  on  com- 
paring  them,  will  be  obvious  to  the  least  edu- 
cated. These  are  the  orders  (both  Doric) 
used  in  the  Hypsethral  Temple  at  Psestum, 
and  the  Portico  of  Philip.  In  the  former,  the 
columns  are  only  4tooo  diameters,  in  the  latter 
^iS.  c^cl  yet  the  heights  of  the  whole  enta- 
blatures  in  terms  of  tlieir  diameters  vary  only 
,S  of  that  diameter."  Most  assuredly  Mr. 
Gwilt  is  a  very  extraordinary  person ;  for  he 
quarrels  with  us  for  holding  the  same  doc- 
trine,  and  to  convict  us  of  absurdity,  actually 
brings  forward  a  very  strong  instance  proving 
that  the  ancients  did  not  put  upon  themselves 
that  restraint  which  modern  lawgivers  in  mat- 
ters belonging  to  the  orders  have  imposed  on 
themselve3  and  their  school.  He  is  correct 
enough  in  saying,  that  we  wish  to  see  stich 
restraint  shaken  off;  but  all  the  rest  appears 
to  be  a  piece  of  m3rstification ;  because  al- 
though in  both  the  examples  he  refers  to,  the 
columns  and  entablature  may  be  nearly  simi- 
larly  proportioned  to  each  other,  every  one, 
himself  excepted,  will  be  of  opinion,  that 
a  column  only  four  times  as  high  as  its  lower 
diameter,  is  not  of  the  same  proportions  as 
one  which  is  six  times  as  high.  Neverthe- 
le^s,  he  will  have  it  that  the  proportions  of 
both  are  virtually  the  same,  although  the  dif. 
fsrence  between  them  is  so  obvious — that  is. 
the  difference  occasioned  by  the  proportions 
themselves.  Surely  this  is  merely  playing 
at  cross-purposes,  and  childishly  holding  out 
on  the  strength  of  a  term  to  which  he  chooses 
to  assign  another  meaning  from  that  usually 
understood  by  it,  rather  than  not  seem  to 
make  out  something  of  a  case  against  us ; 
for  we  really  cannot  believe  but  that  he  him- 
•elf  sees  that  his  own  view  of  the  matter 
does  not  at  all  affect  what  we  said  ;  or  if  it 
does,  it  must  also  upsetUearly  all  that  has 
been  written  upon  the  subject  by  professional 
men  themselves.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  it 
may  serve  his  purpose  on  this  particular  occa. 
sion  to  confine  himself  just  to  that  particular 
view  of  proportion,  he  would  find  it  rather  awk- 
ward to  be  obliged  to  adhere  to  it  invariably, 
to  thie  entire  exclusion  of  all  proportions  of 
detail ;  which  are  precisely  those  which  con- 
stitute  much  of  that  variety  in  different  ex. 
amples  of  the  same  order,  and  which  may  be 
very  dissimilar,  although  the  general  proper- 
tions  are  the  same.  Of  two  columns,  for  in- 
stance,  of  the  same  order,  and  precisely  alike 
in  regard  to  height  as  measured  by  the  lower 
diameter  of  their  shaAs,  there  may  be  a  strik- 
ing dissimilarity  in  the  proportions  of  their 
component  parts  and  details.  Not  only  may 
the  base  and  capital  of  the  one  be  in  this  re- 
spect very  unlike  those  of  the  other,  but 
the  proportions  of  the  details  of  these  sub- 


divisions  may  likewise  vary  materially.  Or, 
we  may  illustrate  the  matter  more  e&ctaallj 
by  referring  to  the  pediments  of  the  Partbe. 
non  and  Pantheon,  two  buildioga  which,  u 
already  seen,  differ  very  little  as  to  thit 
particular  ratio  upon  which  Mr.  Gwilt's 
theory  is  fbunded;  wad  ask  wbeiher  to 
be  not  a  most^  prodigious  discrepancy  be. 
tween  the  proportions  of  their  pedimoits! 
Perhaps  we  are  bestowing  too  much  no- 
tice on  this  particular  point— a  very  pioni 
nent  one,  however,  in  these  •*  Eletiients"- 
there  being  so  much  else  that  has  equally 
strong  claims  upon  our  notice.  Had  w 
space  for  such  purpose,  we  shouW  wry  wil 
lingly  discuss — ^whether  the  arch  and  dome 
be  really  so  incompatible  with  Gredao  com- 
position  as  Mr.  Gwilt  considers  them.  Tbi 
he  should  do  so  is  all  the  more  sUMge,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  such  *«• 
ry  strict  si?rupulousnes3  in  mainlainiDg  ik 
Grecian  style  within  its  origiiial  limilsfa 
his  predilection  for  Italian  architecture,  We 
rather  suspect  that  his  preciseness  io  tl* 
respect  is  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  desired 
keep  the  arch  and  dome  as  the  peculiarjBO- 
perty  of  the  Romnn  and  Italian  styles;  w 
by  depriving  the  Grecian  of  the  advantages 
that  might  accrue  to  it  by  a  a  judicious  tf 
propriaUon  of  those  features,  to  render  t , 
comparatively  ineligible — at  least  fornanT 
purposes.  This  conjecture  on  our  pW; 
grows  almost  into  certainty  when  wen*  1 
that,  "the  truth  is,  the  arrangements  whifl 
Greek  architecture  requires,  in  order  to  pi'J 
duce  effect,  are  unsuitable  to  modem  hal^ 
Most  assuredly,  if  we  are  not  to  be  pennrtw 
to  aim  at  other  effect  with  it  than  ^^^f^ 
ing  to  its  own  temples — if  all  its  spirit  and  cfi^ 


racter  must  inevitably  evaporate  ""^^ 
seiited  to  us  in  the  express  forms  to  ^ 
was  restricted  by  those  who  originated^ 
perfected  it;  then,  indeed,  ^^^.7^^ 
tecture  must  be  discarded  ^Y,"^^^^ 
toto,  ap  by  fiur  too  scanty  and  ^i"''^^! 
present  wants  and  purposes,  ^^^^'^^j^ 
it  be  employed  for  modern  chu'^ches,  «^ 
forfeiting  more  or  less  of  its  original^ 
s!on  :  even  windows  infringing  up^  ^ 
ticismofits  idiom  hardly  less  than  |W^ 
and  arch  would  do,  perhaps  in  some  ^Jy^ 
far  more  than  these  latter  would ;  ^ 
cause,  although  authorities  ^^^ !^^^tt. 
their  forms  are  to  be  met  with  in  "'^(jk? 
chitecture,  it  furnishes  ^o  precedent  ^ 
frequency,  nor  for  the  same  ^^^^^^^^ 
such  apertures  as  the  nature  of  o  ^ 
buildings  renders  almost  «navoidaWe.  ^^^^ 
truth  is,  even  where  we  aim  at  °^^^.^  ^ 
lively  Greek,  our  buildings  are,  ^^^ 
reason  just  mentioned,  in  a  <^®'^^5-gi  (j^ 
Italian,  with  the  Greek  orders  and  ure« 
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tail.  It  would,  therefore,  be  merely  stretch, 
ing  the  point  a  very  little  more,  to  adopt  the 
arch  and  dome  Ukewise  ;  on  the  condition, 
however,  of  their  assuming  the  costume  and 
external  character  of  that  style,  and  becom- 
ing what  we  may'  conceive  the  Greeks 
themselves  would  have  rendered  them.*  To 
such  course,  however,  Mr.  Gwilt  is  decided- 
ly  opposed  ;  he  insists  upon  our  making  our 
election  between  Greek  and  Italian,  and  abi- 
ding  by  it.  If,  therefore,  we  choose  to  re- 
turn to  the  latter,  we  must  take  it  up  again 
just  as  we  left  it,  without  attempting  to  infuse 
into  it  aught  of  Grecian  taste,  or  correcting 
its  details  and  profiles.  We,  however,  would 
say,  let  us  be  Greek  as  far  as  we  can, — not 
to  the  exclusion  of  Grothic,  but  whenever  we 
employ  columns  and  entablatures ;  yet  not 
pedantically  so,  on  the  one  hand  reducing 
design  to  the  mere  copying  of  antique  edifi. 
ces  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  affectedly  classical  in 
those  features  of  our  buildings  which  can  be 
applied  directly  from  the  antique,  while  all 
the  rest  is  ofiensively  the  reverse;  but  where 
we  find  the  Greek  stops  short,  and  afibrds  no 
direct  precedents  for  our  guidance,  let  us 
have  recourse  to  Roman,  or  even  Italian,  for 
hints  upon  which  we  may  work.  It  is  not 
every  one,  we  grant,  who  can  attempt  this 
successfully ;  but  those  alone  who,  besides 
having  thoroughly  imbued  themselves  with 
Grecian  taste,  as  it  displa3rs  itself  in  the  works 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  gifted  with 
some  degree  of  genius.  Yet,  if  architecture 
be  one  of  the  fine  arts  as  well  as  a  science, 
such  must  be  the  case ;  for  in  none  of  the 
arts  so  called  will  plodding  diligence,  although 
it  may  raise  a  man  to  a  passable  degree 
of  proficiency  in  it,  supply  the  place  of,  or  en- 
able him  to  compete  with,  genius. 

Ahhough,  being  nearly  all  of  one  class  and 
exceedingly  simple  and  unvaried  in  their  ge- 
neral plan,  the  Greek  edifices  we  are  acquaint' 
ed  with  present  little  more  than  columns, 
entablatures,  and  pediments,  that  the  style 
itself  is  exceedingly   plastic,  and   contains 

•  While  we  would  admit  the  arch,  we  would 
resuictiis  application  chiefly  to  ioteriorn,  ftofleriog 
it  to  appear  very  seldom  externally,  and  then  on- 
ly where  its  span  would  exceed  that  of  an  archi- 
trave fiom  column  to  column.  We  therefore  hold 
arched  windows  to  be  inadmisaable  in  combina- 
tion with  columna disposed aficr  the  Oreciao  mode; 
the  bad  eflect  of  which  is  apparent  in  the  Bourse 
,  at  Paris.  Not  only  is  it  contrary  to  classical  pre- 
cedent, bur  likewise  to  reason  ;  because,  if  an  ho- 
rizontal architrave  can  be  carried  from  one  eo- 
latsn  to  another,  surely  the  narrower  apertures  of 
doors  and  windows  can  be  terminated  horizontally 
also  without  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Iarn:e  niches  within  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon, 
the  arch  is  had  recourse  to  for  adequate  and  obvi- 
ous reason,  those  recesses  being  about  equally  two 
iotarcoluuinsi. 


within  itself  the  germs  of  infinite  diversity 
and  inexhaustible  combinations,  admits  of  no 
doubt,  when  we  come  to  study  the  different 
examples  of  the  few  ornamental  features 
which  their  structures  pupply,  and  perceive 
how  tastefully  they  are  varied,  apparently 
without  effbit,  and  always  without  contraven- 
ing the  respective  fundamental  types.  By 
way  of  something  like  an  instance,  let  us 
take  aniefixcB,  and  we  may  boldly  challenge 
any  one  to  produce  from  Italian  sources  any 
kind  of  embellishment  at  all  comparable 
either  for  the  exquisite  taste  or  the  fertility  of 
invention  they  display — all  so  varied,  and 
manifesting  a  spontaniety  for  admitting  fresh 
ideas.  In  those  things  wherein  >the  Italian 
exhibits  either  wearisome  monotony,  or  mere- 
ly fantastic  caprices,  Grecian  architecture 
manifests  invention,  directed  by  taste  and 
study ;  and  each  architect  appears  to  have 
treated  his  work  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  artist ; 
not  like  a  mechanic,  following  an  express 
patrern,  but  genially  and  consistently  through* 
out,  even  to  its  minutest  details.  Few  as  the 
examples  actually  are  which  we  have  of  the 
Grecian  Ionic,  they  suffice  to  convince  us  of 
the  great  freedom  and  ductility  of  that  style, 
and  show  more  of  true  architectural  inven- 
tbn  than  all  the  exanoples  of  the  Italian 
orders  put  together.  To  cite  merely  the 
Ionic  of  the  Temple  on  the  Ilissus,  of  the 
Erechtheion,  and  the  interior  order  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassse,  what  widely 
marked  differences  do  we  discern  in  them ! 
Each  possesses  its  own  distinct  character;, 
for  the  difference  is  not  confined,  as  in  Ita- 
lian varieties,  to  what  is  no  more  than  an 
alteration  of  some  one  part,  but  it  difinses  it- 
self over  the  whole  composition.  It  may,  in- 
deed,  very  fairly  be  questioned,  if,  previously 
to  the  discovery  of  the  last-mentioned  exam- 
ple, any  one  would  have  been  able  to  devise 
aught  resembling  what  is  so  unlike  any  other 
form  of  the  voluted  capital, — ^to  go  no  further 
than  that  single  member. 

Leaving  Mr.  Gwilt,  therefore,  out  of  the 
question,  scarcely  any  one  else  will  think  us 
very  wrong  in  claiming  for  Grecian  archi- 
tecture the  diversity  we  did,  when  we  said 
that  each  of  its  leading  classes  or  orders 
might  be  divided  into  subordinate  ones  :  for, 
in  addition  to  the  masculine  Ionic  of  the  Ilis- 
for  distinction's  sake,  it  may  very 


SUSj 

well  be  called, — and  the  florid  Ionic  of  the 
Erechtheion,  we  have  thb  very  peculiar  Bas- 
see  specimen,  with  its  four-facecl  capital,  and 
shaft  sweeping  down  below  to  its  widely  ex- 
tended base  ;  in  which  last-mentioned  mem- 
ber  alone  it  differs  from  every  other  exam- 
ple yet  discovered,  the  diameter  of  its  under, 
most  moulding  being  double  that  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  shaft  measured  just  abovt  the 
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sweep  or  apophyge ; — ^yet,  perhaps,  the  au- 
thor  of  the  •*  Elements**  will  say  that  this 
constitutes  no  difference  in  the  proportions. 
And  here  we  may  remark  that,  should  we 
learn  nothing  else  from  this  very  singular 
example — which,  hy  the  by,  would  itself  ad- 
mit or  many  further  modifications — it  might 
at  least  serve  to  convince  us  that  it  is  not 
quite  so  impossible,  as  some  have  represent- 
ed, to  obtain,  if  not  an  entirely  new  and  dis- 
dnct  order,  something  markedly  original  and 
9ui  generis.*  Neither  can  we  be  certain 
but  that  many  other  combinations  as  yet  un- 
tried and  unsuspected  by  us,  may  yet  lie  un- 
detected, or  else  are  irrecoverably  lost,  and 
may  therefore  be  reinvented  by  ourselves, 
although  of  their  having  been  previously 
adopted  we  can  have  no  assurance.  As  an 
Ionic  composition,  very  distinct  from  any  of 
the  varieties  above-mentioned,  we  may  call 
attention  to  that  which  is  conjectured  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Bucleia,  on  the 
Ilinus. 

While  the  Greeks,  following  the  example 
aflbrded  by  nature  herself,  whose  productions 
exhibit  many  modes  of  beauty  belonging  to 
the  same  class  and  so  fkr  allied  together,  yet 
specifically  distinct  from  each  other,  appear 
to  have  aimed  at  individual  character  with, 
out  departing  from  the  general  one  belong- 
ing to  the  respective  orders;  the  Italians 
have,  as  far  as  the  orders  are  concerned, 
endeavored  to  establish  certain  patterns, 
applied  invariably  or  very  nearly  so  on  every 
occasion — a  practice  conducing  to  mechani- 
cal tameness  and  monotony  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  capricious  licentiousness  on  the  other — 
as  the  only  means  of  counteracting  the  same- 
ness  and  insipidity  of  those  features  which 
are  arbitrarily  condemned  to  remain  un. 
changed.    Were  the  patterns  thus  rigorously 


•  So  long  as  we  continue  to  discountenance, 
and  even  reprobate  as  idle,  or  worse  than  idle, 
every  attempt  of  the  kind,  arguing  that  what  has 
nevtr  yet  been  done  can  never  be  done  at  all,  and 
that  none  ought  to  try  to  succeed  where  those  \who 
hitherto  have  tried  have  failed,  it  is  not  indeed 
verr  likely  that  architects  shoukl  devote  much 
slady  merely  to  encounter  prejudices.  Yet,  that 
the  matter  is  not  absolutely  hopeless,  is  proved  by 
the  singularly  novel  and  beautiful  capitals  de- 
signed by  Schinkel  for  the  columns  in  the  sculp* 
tore  rooms  of  the  Berlin  Museum ;  and  that  we 
may  not  appear  reluctant,  as  Mr.  Qwilt  reproaches 
us  with  being,  to  admit  the  merits  of  our  own 
countrymen,  we  may  instance,  among  many  other 
exceedingly  happy  and  original  ideas  by  Maddox, 
a  most  elegant  aiid  trulj  classical  one  applied  to  a 
Grecian  Doric,  consistmg  of  a  deep  zone  or  band 
with  small  fuiUlength  female  figures  sculptured 
upon  it,  immediately  below  the  capital  to  which 
it  served  as  a  continuation.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  ever  been  executed,  but  had  its  de- 
signer palmed  it  on  the  world  as  some  fresh  dis- 
covery or  fragment  of  antiquity,  it  would  proba- 
bly have  are  this  been  copied  ovr^r  and  over  again. 


established,  by  a  kind  of  Procnistean  law,  of 
such  superior  beauty  in  themselves  as  to  reo. 
der  any  deviation  from  them  a  hazardous 
experiment,  there  would  be  some  reasonable 
pretence  for  conforming  to  them  undevioting. 
ly;  instead  of  which,  they  arc,  comparwl 
with  the  Greek  originals  whose  names  they 
bear,  decidedly  poor  if  not  absolutely  taste- 
less.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with 
the  Italian  Ionic,  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
strike  the  most  uneducated  eye  as  meagre, 
harsh,  and  the  very  reverse  of  graceful 
throughout,  in  comparison  with  the  voluted 
order  of  the  Greeks,  whose  least  praise- 
worthy specimens  totally  eclipse  the  other. 
Whichever  of  its  two  varieties  wo  take,  tfiat 
with  the  volutes  arranged  diagonally,  or  the 
one  with  two  faces,  the  Italian  capital  is  de- 
cidedly bad,  the  whole  crude  and  poor ;  the 
volutes  themselves  seemingly  little  more  than 
undeveloped  hints  for,  or  imperfect  reminis- 
cences of,  the  perfected  forms,  without  grace 
in  their  contours,  and  admitting  of  no  change 
of  expression— of  greater  richness  or  sobri- 
ety according  as  the  number  of  the  spirals 
are  increased  and  diminished.  A  corres- 
ponding kind  of  superiority,  nwre  or  less  in 
degree,  manifests  itself  throughout  all  the 
Greiek  forms  and  details,  and  is  radically  in- 
herent in  them,  since  it  arises  out  of  the  orga* 
nization  of  the  style  itself,  which  is  eminently 
ftivorable  to  the  natural  devebpm^nt  of  the 
primary  elements  of  beauty,  f  herefbre,  as 
such  forms  are  independent  of  those  particu- 
lar arrangements  of  plan  and  general  outline 
followed  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  we  must 
earnestly  recommend  that  they  should  be 
adopted  as  our  models,  and  our  taste  be 
formed  upon  them,  although  it  is  hardly  pos* 
sible,  nor  indeed  is  it  advisable,  that  we  should 
adhere  to  ancient  precedent  in  every  other 
respect. 

To  such  compromise,  however,  Mr.  Gwilt 
will  not  listen :  he  objects  to  Grecian  detail, 
unless  a  structure  can  be  Ukewise  Grecian 
in  every  other  respect ;  and  as  he  limits  the 
epithet  to  that  style  where  "  the  contours  of 
the  mouldings  employed  are  confined  to  por- 
tions of  conic  sections,"  he  mti^t  of  couise 
mean  to  exclude  such  contours,  together  with 
the  taste  emanating  from  them,  and  urge  our 
return  to  the  comparatively  coarae  contours 
and  profiles  of  the  Italian  system,  whx^h  c^- 
tainly  cannot  boast  of  being  equally  suscepti- 
ble of  variety.  Here,  as  well  as  in  nume* 
rous  other  instances,  he  appears  somewhat 
inconsistent  and  contradictory ;  for,  speaking 
of  Elizabethan  architecture,  as  it  is  called,  he 
asked  what  object  is  gained  by  its  adoption  1 
"  does  it  afibrd  an  opportunity  of  disposing  a 
plan-  more  commodiously  than  Grecian,  <x 
Roman,  or  Italian  architecture  t"  Thus  it 
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would  seem  that  ev*»n  Ghrecian  architecture 
is  not  quite  so  unaccommodatiog  and  unma- 
nageable  as  he  is  all  the  while  striving  to 
make  us  helieve.  And  we,  in  torn,  may  ask 
what  particular  advantage  is  gained  1^  ibl. 
lowing  Italian  in  preference  to  Grecian  au- 
thorities, in  matters  whi<*.h  are  entirely  those 
of  taste  ?  In  fact,  by  moulding  the  Grecian 
style  to  our  present  purposes,  adhering  to  it 
as  closely  as  we  can  without  pedantical, 
overstrained  strictness,  or  sacrifice  of  conve- 
nience, and  supplying  whatever  it  is  obvi- 
ously deficient  in  for  our  actual  use,  we 
should  be  doing  no  more  thrfl  the  revivalists 
of  the  orders  did  with  respect  to  Roman 
architecture ;  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  ^e  should  go  to  far  purer  sources  of 
taste,  and  be  furnished  with  a  more  abundant 
stock  of  materials ;  inasmuch  as  we  should 
be  at  liberty  to  avail  ourselves  of  Roman  an- 
tiquity, likewise,  for  all  that  is  really  worthy 
of  imitation  in  it  and  no  more ;  since  we 
should  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  drawing 
indiscriminately  from  that  quarter.  We 
should,  moreover,  be  in  some  degree  assisted 
by  Italian  architecture  itself,  because,  besides 
supplying  hints  which  might  easily  be  im- 
proved  upon,  it  would  teach  us  what  we  ought 
to  avoid,  and  hold  up  to  us  by  way  of  warn- 
ing  the  abuses  and  solecisms  in  which  that 
school  so  abounds. 

Were  it  possible  for  us  here  to  enter  into 
such  comparative  examination  of  the  Greek 
and  Italian  styles,  as  far  as  any  kind  of  paral- 
lelism exists  between  them,  as  would  suffi- 
ciently elucidate  our  views,  and  the  course  we 
recommend,  most  gladly  would  we  do  so ; 
but  it  would  occupy  us  very  long  to  do  it  sa- 
tisfactorily.  We  must  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  barely  suggesting  the  idea  itself, 
and  with  asking,  by  way  of  shaping  out  some- 
thing  like  a  direct  application  of  u,  whether 
Palladio's  Villa  Capra — which  must  be  suffi 
dently  familiar  to  ,most  of  our  readers — 
would  not  have  been  infinitely  superior  to 
what  it  now  is,  had  the  order  been  Grecian 
and  the  other  parts  in  conformity  with  it,  al- 
though  the  composition  is  nor  according  to 
any  Grecian  precedent?  To  contend  that 
it  would  thereby  have  ceased  to  be  Italian 
without  becoming  essentially  Greek,  would 
be  only  idle  bickering  about  mere  words  : 
the  question  is  not  whether  ^  hat  was  so  pro- 
duced would  answer  either  name, or  neither; 
but  whether  it  would  have  been  good  in  \tse\\. 
How  this  question  would  beansvered  by  Mr. 
Gwill  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt,  he  be- 
ing, notwithstanding  his  professed  feeling  for 
Greek  architecture,  an  extravagantly  devot- 
ed  admirer  of  Palladio  and  his  school;  con- 
sequently there  is  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  whan  he  is  complimentary  towards  the 


former,  it  is  chiefly  for  ••manners*  sake;** 
otherwise,  we  should  conceive  that  a  relish 
for  it  must  put  him  quite  out  of  conceit  with 
the  works  of  the  Vicentine  architect.* 

Nevertheless,  numerous  and  glarmg  as 
are  the  solecisms  and  inconsistencies  with 
which  the  buildings  of  Palladio  and  the  Ita- 
lians  generally  abound,  a  person  might  en* 
tertain  a  predilection  for  them  without  com- 
promising  more  than  his  taste,  were  such 
predilection,  like  that  of  the  Italians  them- 
selves,  exclusive.  But  when  we  find  a  man 
professing  to  venerate  Grrecian  architecture^ 
quite  bigoted  in  favor  of  a  style  the  very  re- 
verse in  its  feding — find  him  most  pedanti- 
cally strait-laced  and  hypercritical  in  regard 
to  the  former,  wherein  he  insists  upon  the 
strictest  adherence  to  every  arrangement  ob. 
served  by  the  ancients  themselves ;  yet  tolew 
rating  under  another  name,  not  merely  the 
use  but  the  abuse  of  columns  and  orders  in- 
tended by  those  who  employ  them  to  pass  for 
classical — when  we  meet  with  such  contra- 
dictions, we  say,  we  may  very  reasonably 
question,  whether  the  person  who  advances 
them  has  really  any  fixed  principles  of  taste^ 
or  possesses  any  sound  elements  of  criticism. 
How  orthodox  the  present  champion  of  the 
Italian  school  is  likely  to  be  considered  by  it 
may  easily  be  guessed,  when  he  goes  so  far 
as  \o  declare  "  that,  compared  with  the  ex- 
traordinary structures  of  the  pointed  style 
scattered  over  Europe,  the  nnost  celebrated 
works  of  thu  Greeks  sink  into  nothingness. 
Unity  and  harmony,  symmetry  and  beauty 
of  proportion,  are  not  less  discernible  in  the 
edifices  of  the  middle  ages  than  in  the  most 
celebrated  temples  of  the  Greeks."  We 
need  not  tell  our  readers  that  in  such  opinion 
we  cordially  agree,  but  we  must  say,  it  is  so 
directly  opposed  to  the  tenets  of  Italian  wri- 
ters  and  critics,  as  to  tend  to  bring  their  doc- 
trine into  discredit,  if  not  upset  it  altogether. 
For  they  have  unsparingly  reprobated  every 
species  of  Gothic  architecture,  stigmatising  it 


*  As  Mr.  Gwilt  has  ihought  fit  to  gi?e  an  his- 
torical summary  of  Iialian  archiieciure,  it  is  lo 
be  regreued  that  he  shoald  have  broken  off  where 
the  usual  sources  of  information  stop  short,  with- 
out condesceDdiDg  to  bestow  any  notice  on  the 
late  Marchese  Cagnola  or  any  of  bis  immediate 
preilecessors  or  contemporaries.  Neither  would 
it  have  been  amiss,  had  he,  while  speaking  of 
French  architecture, — which,  be  it  observed,  he 
rates  very  highly, — had  he,  instead  of  confining 
himiielf  to  things  that  have  been  repeatedly  spo- 
ken ot'  before,  I'airored  us  with  his  opinions  and 
remarks  on  some  of  iu;  recent  productions.  Yet, 
perhaps,  although  be  is  of  opinion  that  France 
alone  can  compete  with  onr  own  country  at  the 
present  day,  be  does  not  particularly  admire  La 
Madeleine  and  some  other  structures,  aping  the 
antique  to  a  degree  which  he  most  consider  quite 
objectionable.  > 
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ai  a  mere  raDdorii  chaotic  fashion,  the  ofT- 
spriog  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  ;  devoid 
of  proportions,  meaning,  propriety,  symme- 
try,  elegance  of  form,  or  any  good  qualities 
beyond  the  effect  resulting  from  size  and 
multiplicity  of  work. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  very  liberal  ad 
mission  he  makes  in  behalf  of  the  Grothic 
style,  he  asks  almost  immediately  afterwards : 
**  What  object  is  gained  by  the  adoption  of 
Gothic  or  Elizabethan  architecture,  as  it  is 
called?"  Probably  his  meaning  is,  <Mhe 
adoption  of  Grothic  or  of  Elizabethan;" 
otherwise,  as  here  expressed,  we  must  sup- 
pose the  two  terms  to  be  used  as  nearly  sy. 
oonymous,  instead  of  indicating  two  such 
very  distinct  modes  of  building,  that  if  we 
admit  the  latter  to  be  only  one  remove  from 
the  former,  it  links  Grothic  and  Italian  com- 
pletely together,  the  Elizabethan  style  ^rta- 
king  quite  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other ;  consequently,  it  would  not  be  at  all 
more  improper  to  say  Italian  or  Elizabethan, 
than  Gothic  or  Elizabethan.  It  will  be  con- 
tended  that,  considered  with  reference  to 
Italian  architecture,  Elizabethan  is  merely  a 
corruption  or  awkward  imitation  of  it,  where- 
in its  columns  and  entablatures  are  parodied. 
True,  it  bears  precisely  that  sort  of  resem 
blance  to  the  forms  and  details  borrowed 
from  Italian  sources,  as  those  of  the  Italian 
itself  do  to  those  of  Greece  ;  so  that  we,  in 
our  turn,  may  be  allowed  to  ask :  <<  What 
object  is  gained  by  the  adoption  of  Italian  or 
EUzabethan,  when,  for  what  regards  taste, 
we  may  have  recourse  to  the  models  fur- 
nished  us  by  Greece  itself?" — ^yet  requiring 
models  to  be  intelligently  studied,  instead  of 
bebg,  as  hitherto,  merely  copied — trans, 
ferred  without  any  change,  moaification,  or 
variation,  to  buildings  necessarily  dissimilar 
in  many  respects  k>  those  whence  they  are 
borrowed. 

Now,  however,  when  it  might  fairly  be  ex- 
pected that  we  should  begin  to  advance  be- 
yond  the  narrow,  cramping,  injurious  system 
of  professed  copying,  and  turn  all  that  we 
have  been  collecting  lo  account,  by  applying 
the  elements  it  furnishes  us  with  to  other 
modes  than  the  particular  one  whence  they 
are  derived — we  are  assured  that  we  are 
*«  gradually  returning  to  that  school  which, 
from  the  time  of  Inigo  Jones  to  Lord  Bur- 
lington, gave  to  the  English  rank  among  the 
nations  of  Europe."  This  is  indeed  start- 
ling, arid  should  it  turn  out  to  be  correct  in 
pomt  of  fact,  would  prove  how  useless  have 
been  all  those  labors  and  researches  in  the 
field  of  Grecian  architecture  and  antiquity, 
by  which  the  English  have  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  and  of  which  they 
wert  almost  first  to   set  the  example.     Of 


I  course  the  less  that  is  now  said  of  the  credit 
and  rank  they  have  thus  gained  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  the  better ;  since-Ahat 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  such 
relapse  matter  for  congratulatbn — such  la- 
bors have  been  even  mi^hievously  directed, 
leading  us  astray  so  far  that,  as  we  perceive, 
it  is  little  short  of  an  actual  triumph  to  find 
our  way  back  again  to  the  very  point  we  had 
reached  a  century  ago.  If  we  are  to  believe 
Mr.  Gwik,  there  has  not  been  a  single  felici- 
tous attempt  to  adapt  the  architecture  of  the 
Greeks  to  noodern  purposes ;  which,  as  their 
attempts  have  b^en  numerous  enough,  is  not 
highly  complimentary  to  the  profession,  aU 
though  he  would  have  us  believe  he  does  not, 
on  that  account,  call  their  talent  in  questioo ; 
but  he  is  quite  angry  with  us  and  others  like 
us,  who  think  that  English  architects  might 
profit  by  studymg  the  taste  and  skill  with 
which  some  of  their  Grerman  contemporaries 
have  appropriated  to  their  purpose  the  forms 
and  style  of  Greece.  Except,  indeed,  it  be 
thit  they  are  new  intruders  into  the  field,  we 
do  not  see  why  the  Germans,  merely  as  fo- 
reigners,  should  be  regarded  with  greater 
jealousy  than  either  the  French  or  Italians, 
nor  wherefore  we  should  be  chargeable  with 
want  of  patriotism  in  praising  the  former, 
more  than  Mr.  Gwilt  is  for  extolling  the  two 
last.  Provided  the  art  itself  be  but  a  gainer, 
what  matters  it  from  what  quarter  improve- 
ment  comes  to  us,  or  where  it  originates ! 
Yet  it  is  we,  forsooth,  who  are  illiberal. 

Happily  such  absurd  jealousy  and  narrow- 
mindedness  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  ju- 
niors in  the  profession,  as  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  paper  read  at  the  Architectural 
Society  will  plainly  testify. 

••  The  study  of  the  works  of  Schinkel  im- 
press the  mind  at  once  with  the  feeling  that 
they  are  the  offspring  of  genius,  which  is  not 
confined  to  one  branch  of  art ;  that  they  have 
been  conceived  under  the  conviction  that  the 
poet,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor,  must  be 
united  in  the  architect  who  aspires  to  be  some- 
thing beyond  a  mere  builder.  The  words  re- 
mind me  of  a  remark  of  the  professor  of  ana- 
tomy,  in  his  late  elegant  introductory  lecture 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  when  expaiiaUng  on 
the  varied  attainments  necessary  to  consti- 
tute pre-eminence  in  works  which  demand 
creative  imagination  and  genius:  *  We  fre- 
quently hear  talk,'  said  he,  *of  a  mere  mathe- 
matician, of  a  mere  engineer,  of  a  mere  ana- 
tomist; but  a  mere  poet,  a  mere  historical 
painter,  a  mere  sculptor,  are  words  without 
meaning,  or  mean  only,  no  poet,  no  painter, 
no  sculptor  at  all.'  A  mere  architect  is,  I  am 
sure,  quite  as  much  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
and  might  have  been  added  to  the  list  with  at 
least  equal  justice." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  notice  ont  or 
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two  of  Schinkel's  principal  works,  wbera,  un- 
less he  has  been  so  far  misled  by  our  esti- 
mate  of  them  as  to  adopt  our  opinions  too 
implicitly,  ivhat  he  says  may  serve  to  con- 
firm them :  and  at  least  convince  Mr. 
Gwilt,  that  a  reviewer,  one  "  evidently  unac- 
quainted with  the  first  principles  of  architec- 
ture,"  is  not  the  only  person  captivated  by 
the  *'  meagre  display"  of  the  colonnade  of 
the  Berlin  Museum ;  which  he  affirms  to  be 
more  like  the  composition  of  a  scene-painter 
than  of  an  architect*  Such  being  his  opinion, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  considers  it  at  any 
rate  scenic  ;  and  yet  he  talks  of"  its  want  of 
variety,  and  of  light  and  shade  consequent," 
which  "renders  the  mass  uninteresting;  it 
has  no  feature,  all  is  sameness !" 

For  our  doscription  of  this  uninteresting 
piece  of  sameness,  we  must  refer  to  the  pa- 
per in  our  27th  Number ;  which  description, 
if  it  is  nt  all  intelligible— and  that  it  is  so  we 
may  presume  from  Mr.  Gwilt's  having  made 
use  of  it  himself — will  show  in  how  eminent 
a  degree  it  possesses  those  very  qualities  de- 
nied  to  it  by  him,  who  must  surely  all  the 
while  have  been  looking  at  the  vile  and  pal- 
try little  wood-cut  that  he  has  giv(*n  of  it. 
We  admit  that  it  is  deficient  in  that  kir:d  of 
variety  which  pervades  most  of  the  designs 
of  the  Italian  school.  There  is  no  crowding 
together  of  all  kinds  of  features,  no  c< infu- 
sion, no  flutter.  There  is  an  ample  colon- 
nade  backed  in  the  centre  by  an  inner  one,* 
consequently  great  variety  not  only  of  light 
and  shade,  but  also  as  regards  perspective 
eflTect — infinitely  more  so  than  in  the  usual 
Palladian  style,  where  columns  are  engaged 
or  attached  to  a  wall,  "  to  which  they  are  ge- 
nerally more  an  incumbrance  than  an  orna- 
ment"— at  leart  so  it  is  affirmed  by  no  less 
authority  than  Mr.  Gwilt  himself!  If  a  mere 
colonnade,  let  its  background  and  accompa- 
niments be  what  they  may,  is  poor,  and 
meagre-,  and  unvaried,  wherefore  do  we 
afifect  to  admire  Grecian  architecture  at  all, 
unless  it  be  that  since  the  buildings  them- 


♦  According  fo  Mr.  Gwilt,  there  is  only  a 
single  one,  ihou?h  his  own  cm  of  the  plan  on  the 
opposite  page  proves*  the  contrary!  And  here, 
too,  heulks  ol  t...e  columns  and  ceiling  produ- 
cing shadow  on  the  wall,  while  he  tells  us  iherp 
is  a  want  of  light  and  shade !  I  We  may  as  wcil 
take  this  opportnniiy  of  showing  also  his  candor, 
in  calling  oui  description  ot  Moller's  Church  at 
Darmstadt  a  eulogy,  when,  in  fact,  so  far  Irom 
bestowins^  exass^^rated  prai^e  on  ii,  we  spolre  of 
it  as  hairing  **a  very  unhalisfaciory  and  wnfinish- 
ed  appearance."  ^o  much  for  eulogy!  Another 
remark  may  be  added,  namely  that,  admiuinglor 
a  moment  we  aciuallv  merit,  in  regard  to  oor 
opinions,  all  thatMr.  Gwilt  has  advanced  against 
us,  we  surely  deserve  some  praise  for  the  descrip- 
tions we  gave  of  buildings  then  not  made  known 
by  any  previous  accoant  of  them. 


selves  are  more  or  less  imperfbct,  the  falla. 
cious  picturesquencss  of  their  actual  appear- 
ance conceals  the  original  meagreness,  nnono- 
tbny,  and  want  of  interest  in  the  design  ? 

rerhaps  it  would  have  been  as  well  for  the 
decrier  of  Schinkel  to  have  confined  himself 
to  general  remark,  for,  in  venturing  upon 
particular  objections,  he  makes  *sad  work, 
and  unintentionally  deals  out  two  or  three 
bk>ws  that  rebound  on  his  own  favorites.  He 
complains  that  the  crowning  member  is  frit, 
tered  away  by  the  row  of  eagles,  although 
they  are  not  much  larger  than  antefixss,  and 
barely  serve  to  break  the  straight  line,  which 
just  before  he  seems  to  consider  monotonous. 
Surely  one  of  these  two  contradictory  and 
neutralizing  faults  might  have  been  omitted ; 
for  if  there  be  monotony,  there  cannot  be 
much  fritter.  But  if  such  comparatively 
smaU  features  cut  up  the  outline,  and  destroy 
repose,  how  can  we  at  all  tolerate  the  balu. 
strades  with  statues,  vases,  pyramids,  and 
other  fantastical  ornaments,  hoisted  upon 
them,  which  are  of  perpetual  occurrence  in 
the  Italian  style  ?  Again,  he  considers  the 
staircase  to  be,  **  according  to  all  notions  of 
propriety  in  art,  a  defect  of  the  first  order ," 
inasmuch  a«»  it  destroys  the  unity  of  the  com. 
position,  and  shows  the  building  to  consist  of 
two  stories.  This  exceedingly  hypercritical 
objection,  started  merely  for  the  sake  of  pick- 
ing out  something  like  a  specific  fault,  is  not 
even  tenable,  because,  bad  as  the  cuts  in  the 
book  are,  they  show  at  once  that  neither  the 
staircase,  the  landing,  nor  the  door  leading 
from  It  into  the  gallery  of  the  rotunda,  can 
be  seen  over  the  screen,  behind  the  second 
row  of  columns  ;  and  if  it  were  as  an  ascent 
to  such  gallery,  how  could  it  possibly  inter- 
fere with  the  unity  of  the  composition  ?  To 
insist  that  an  order  should  invaiiably  denote 
a  corresponding  division  of  the  building 
withitiside  would  be  fatal  to  Italian  archi. 
lecture,  where  there  are  sometimes  two  or 
more  stories  included  in  one  order ;  or  else, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  churches,  there  are 
two  external  orders,  with  no  upper  floor  with# 
in.  This  facade  is,  it  seems,  a  mask ;  yet  if 
it  be,  it  is  not  singular  in  that  respect,  most 
Italian  buildings  deserving  the  term  in  a  far 
greater  degree.  Again,  the  victories  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Wacht-gebaude  are  carped  at 
as  nc»  better  than  solecisms,  being  sub^tuted 
for  the  usual  triglyphs.  Yet  for  such  devia- 
tion  from  general  practice,  adequate  analo- 
gous  precedent  may  be  found  in  the  menu, 
ment  of  Thrasyllus,  where  wreaths  take  the 
place  of'triglypha.  At  all  events,  the  fault  is 
not  greater  than  that  of  leaving  a  Doric 
frieze  quite  plain ;  or  than  that  of  giving 
a  pulvinated  one  to  the  Ionic  order ;  a  favo- 
rite practice  with  the  Palladian  school,  though 
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Xssion. 
speaking  of  the  Glyptothek,  the  author 
of  the  Blements  shows  himself  equally  iasti- 
dious  and  hypercritical ;  for  he  is  shocked 
by  the  impropriety  of  antefixce  being  intro- 
duced as  mere  ornaments,  where  they  can- 
not possibly  indicate  the  extremities  of  tiles. 
Now  ahhough  we  did  not  censure,  neither 
did  we  express  any  approbation  of  such  an 
application  of  them^  yet  if  it  be  unwarranta- 
ble to  wrest  from  their  original  intention 
forms  so  purely  ornamental,  and  employ 
them  as  mere  decorations,  it  becomes  a  task 
for  the  old  defenders  oi  the  Italian  system  to 
show  that  there  propriety  is  never  violated  ; 
that  it  never  has  recourse  to  pediments,  or 
columns,  or  balustrades,  but  where  if  uot  ab- 
solutely  dictated  by  necessity,  they  at  least 
do  not  appear  positively  extraneous  and  su- 
perfluous. The  other  special  defect  in  the 
Glyptothek  is,  that  there  is  not  a  perfect  ac- 
coroance  between  the  exterior  and  the  inte- 
rior, the  former  being  Grecian,  the  apartments 
tkemaelves  vaulted,  and  so  far  Roman.  Well, 
let  the  same  tost  be  established  d  la  riguewr^ 
and  fairly  applied  without  distinction,  and 
many  other  buildings  besides  the  Glyptothek 
will  be  found  equally  or  still  more  deficient 
Are  the  interiors  of  the  Florentine  palaces 
in  perfect  accordance  with  their  external  as 
pect? — Does  the  portico  of  St.  Martin's 
Church  prepare  us  for  the  style  adopted  with- 
in  ?  Is  CockerelJ's  Chapel  in  Regent  Street, 
^  compared  with  which  there  is  not  a  buUd- 
ing  either  by  Klenze  or  Schinkel  worth  no- 
tice,  either  for  design  or  execution,"  perfect- 
ly unexceptionable,  when,  with  a  portico 
composed  from  the  order  of  the  Minerva  Po- 
lias  at  Priene,  it  exhibits,  even  externally,  a 
sky-light  dome  of  rather  insignificant  charac- 
ter? We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  answer 
these  questions. 

Although  we  have  not  touched  upon  one 
half  of  the  passages  and  points  we  had  noted 
for  comment, — among  the  rest,  the  contrailic- 
tory  character  given  of  Nash,  the  curious  re- 
marks  on  Schinkel's  Gothic,  and  the  comfort- 
able docUrine  that  taste  in  decoration  is  an 
EASY  AFFAiB ! — being  apprehensive  that  we 
may  even  now  have  exceeded  the  bounds  al- 
lotted us,  we  must  hasten  to  conclude,  re- 
marking that,  in  departing  so  widely  in  this 
instance — one  likely  never  to  occur  again — 
from  the  plan  and  conduct  of  this  periodical, 
we  have  been  constrained  to  it  by  the  choice 
between  two  alternatives.  The  one  was,  to 
take  no  notice  of  a  publication  which,  as  an 
English  one,  did  not  properly  come  under 
our  cognizance ;  the  other  was,  to  waive  re- 
gard to  forms,  take  it  up  boldly,  and  meet  a 


diiect  i^ack  by  a  direct  reply.  Had  the 
same  remarks  been  given  to  the  world  in  t 
less  assuming  form,  we  should  probably  have 
adopted  the  former  course ;  but,  being  pub- 
lished  in  a  volunoe  with  so  imposing  a  title, 
and  therefore  likely  to  find  its  way  into  many 
libraries,  where,  unless  met  l^  some  kind  of 
reply,  it  wouki  stand  as  a  reoord  of  our  pre- 
sumption in  advancing  opinions  we  were  af. 
terwards  either  unalSe  to  maintain,  or  too 
pusillanimous  to  defend, — we  have  adopted  the 
latter,  as  the  one  that  will  certainly  be  ex- 
pected  of  us  by  our  readers,  who,  were  we 
to  keep  silence,  coold  not  interpret  it  but  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  defeat.  Having  de- 
termined  to  speak,  we  could  not  possibly  re- 
frain  from  dwelling  upon  the  "  Elements"  as 
we  have  done,  because  to  have  noticed  it  less 
at  length  might  have  been  construed  as  eva- 
sive,  and  imputed  to  us  as  a  desire  merely  to 
save  appearances,  and  to  escape  from  our 
antagonist  as  speedily  as  we  could.  Had  be 
merely  directed  a  bolt  or  two  against  us  e« 
passatUf  or  against  ofhers  as  well  as  our- 
selves, we  might  have  been  contented  with 
replying  summarily,  and  to  no  more  than  im- 
mediately concerned  ourselves ;  but  aflfecting 
us  exclusively  and  so  nearly,  and  moreover 
involving  so  many  opinions  upon  which  we 
are  directly  opposed  to  him,  we  could  not  (k) 
less  than  refer  to  them  continually.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  lefl  ourselves  no  room  for 
more  general  matter,  or  to  bestow  that  no- 
tice on  the  other  work  at  the  head  of  this  pa- 
per, which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
done  under  diflierent  circumstances. 

In  regard  therefore  to  the  work  of  Mauch, 
we  can  only  say  that  it  forms  a  most  excel, 
lent  and  useful  supplement  to  Normand'sPa- 
rallele,  for  which  purpose  it  is  intended ;  and 
that,  while  the  plates  are  executed  with  equal 
care  and  taste  with  those  in  that  work,  the 
text  which  accompanies  them  is  much  more 
copious  and  instructive.  Whatever  may  be 
the  case  in  this  country,  there  seems  no  dis- 
position in  Germany  to  desert  the  cause  of 
good  laste,  by  abandoning  the  Grecian  or- 
ders and  the  elements  of  detail  and  composi- 
tion deducible  from  them,  in  order  to  revert 
to  Italian  architecture;  which  latter  could 
hardly  have  become  what  it  did,  had  those 
who  established  it  been  acquainted  with  the 
fijime  models  as  ourselves.  Hardly  can  we 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  Palladio, 
"  with  his  eye  constantly  turned  to  the  prac- 
tice and  the  details  of  the  ancients,"  would 
not  have  at  least  incorporated  much  of  Gre- 
cian with  Roman  architecture,  if  he  had  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying  the  former,  as 
well  as  the  latter.  This  is  what  we  are  now 
at  liberty  to  do ;  and  not  to  do  it  would  be 
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foolishly  sacrificing  to  mere  prejudice,  and 
to  a  regard  for  namos,  a  privilege  which,  we 
ought  to  rejoice  in  knowing,  has  heen  reserv- 
ed for  the  present  age. 


Art.  VII. — Geschichie  der  Osmanischen 
THchtkunst  Ms  ctuf  unsere  Zeit.  Mit  einer 
Blutherdese  aus  zwey  tausend  zwey  hundert 
Dichfem  von  dem  Freihem  von  Hammer- 
Purgstall.  Erster  Band :  von  der,  Regie- 
rung  Suitan  Osman  L  bis  xu  Sultan  Su- 
leimanSy  1800 — 1521.  (A  History  of 
Ottoman  Poetry  down  to  the  Present  Time ; 
with  a  Selection  from  two  thousand  two 
hundred  Poets,  by  Baron  von  Hammer. 
Purgstall.  Volume  the  First,  from  the 
reign  of  Sultan  Osman  I.  to  that  of  Sultan 
Suleiman,  1800  to  1521.)     Pesth.  1886. 

Thb  Baron  von  Hammer-Purgstall  has  been 
too  long  and  too  advantageou^y  known  to 
the  public  to  render  any  detail  of  the  services 
he  has  done  to  the  reading  world  necessary 
to  our  countrymen,  any  more  Uian  to  his  own. 
We  have  ourselves  been  happy  to  allude  to 
them  on  previous  occasions;  and  it  therefore 
only  remains  for  us  at  present  to  specify 
more  distinctly  to  our  readers,  that  the  na- 
ture of  those  services  consists  less  in  the  re. 
searches  of  historical  and  archaiological  cu. 
riosity,  as  respects  the  Bast,  than  in  the 
transportation  of  its  scarcely  less  known  or 
loss  valuable  treasures  of  the  belles  lettres 
into  Europe.  We  are  far  from  desiring  to 
intimate  that  this  learned  writer  has  not,  on 
the  former  grounds  alone,  considerable  claim 
to  our  attention  and  gratitude.  His  History 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  a  triumphant  reply 
to  any  such  supposition,  if  it  still  exist ;  and 
his  opinions  and  suggestions  on  phUoeophical 
and  philological  antiquity,  even  though  at- 
tended with  that  doubt  wliich  must  of  neces- 
sity  rest  on  a  question  so  totally  unexplored 
to  this  day,  deserve  in  general  the  respect 
which  they  have  met  with  from  ourselves  in 
particular;  as  elucidating  in  some  degree, 
and  directing  farther  inquiry  upon,  topics 
which  the  vainest  of  the  learned  world  con- 
fess  as  hopelessly  beyond  their  reach. 

It  is,  however,  our  province  to  enter  here 
only  upon  the  last  of  the  points  suggested 
above.  If  the  philologist  is  useful  to  science, 
the  linguist  is  not  less  indispensable  to  intel- 
lect, as  its  translator.  He  bringafrom  every 
country  and  climate,  not  indeed  the  speci- 
mens  of  its  geological  strata  and  formation, 
nor  the  bases  of  its  constitutional  laws,  to  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  kingdoms,  but  ho 
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<xathcrs,  with  a  warmer  and  tenderer  feelingy 
he  riches  that  nature  has  loved  to  lavish  on 
their  soils ;  to  pluck  the  flowers  of  imagina- 
tion that  embellish  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  bring  home  the  gems  of  genius  from  fo-  • 
reign  mines,  to  beam  and  brighten  in  tho 
loveliness  of  his  native  land :  nor  is  his  labor 
thankless.  If  the  mere  philologbt,  in  his  slow 
but  deep-endearing  task.  Hears  the  cold  voices 
of  the  past  amidst  silent  ruins,  and  finds  the 
very  clay  beneath  his  feet  conserve  the  im- 
press  of  a  lost  existence ;  if  he  rests  satisfied 
with  the  praise  of  learning  and  the  approba- 
tion  of  the  wiser  few,  the  mere  linguist  (must 
we  so  call  him  ?)  may  well  be  content  with  the 
meed  of  nwre  general  applause ;  with  hav- 
ing caught  the  hues  of  feeling  as  they  rose 
diversified  through  every  climate,  inhaled  the 
breath  of  passion  in  its  sultriest  glow,  and 
bared  to  sympathizing  eyes  the  phases  of 
the  distant  heart,  as  it  waned  or  developed 
through  every  change  of  splendor,  obscunu 
tion,  or  eclipse. 

But  it  is  not  restriction  to  the  barren  line 
of  labor  that,  in  either  of  these  instances,  can 
produce  such  results.  However  narrow  may 
be  the  general  range  of  the  human  mind,  its 
powers  are  not  necessarily  contracted  into 
single  channels.  Grenius  may  be  combined 
with  study  far  more  frequently  than  is  always 
admitted  ;  and  the  spirit  that  could  breathe 
over  the  proibundest  philological  inveetiga. 
tions  the  soft  and  chastened  yearnings  of  the 
Sanscrit  muse,  might  receive  from  even  a 
linguist  and  avowed  translator,  suggestions 
on  philology,  founded  certainly  in  fiict,  how- 
ever extravagant  or  fanciful  some  one  deduc- 
tion  might  appear. 

To  the  Baron  von  Hammer-Puigstall  be- 
longs the  high  praise  of  having  rendered 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  Eastern  works 
familiar  to  his  own  counUymen,  and  popu- 
larized them,  through  his  native  language,  in 
Europe.  Asia,  with  its  acknowledged  powers 
of  voluptuousness  and  warmth,  was  till  lately 
a  source  of  mute  wonder  to  our  minds.  It 
was  the  learned  writer  before  us  who  first 
undertook,  so  ftir  as  we  can  recollect,  to  give 
us  some  specimens  of  those  exotic  powers, 
in  their  completeness  and  in  their  simplicity 
also.  And,  considering  his  poetical  talent 
not  less  than  his  peculiar  acquirements^  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  Turkish  poets 
could  have  desired  no  more  efiicient  or  fa- 
vorable medium  of  introduction  to  the  West. 

Independent  of  its  novelty,  too,  the  subject 
before  us  possesses  no  ordinary  interest  as  a 
source  of  comparison  ;  it  is  the  very  spring 
whence  one  of  the  last  and  mightiest  of  our 
own  poets  was  stated  to  have  drawn  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  his  inspiration  :  that  por. 
tion  was  a>«iredly  much^^^e^.^  ©tfi^iC 
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tened  and  colder  8t3rle  of  iiiodeni  poetry,  at 
the  eonnnenceuieiit  oS  the  oioeteeDth  centu- 
ry«  partook  too  mtich  of  the  artificiality  of 
^  preceding  stage.  A  variety  of  poets,  in 
the  best  teiiae  cf  the  term,  had  purified  it 
gready,  and  were  rapidly  redudng  it  to  a 
nn^  and  natural  form ;  but  it  was  a  form 
corrected  and  restrained  by  the  recoUectioos 
•f  preceding  ages.  The  ^irit  of  Scott  was 
infusing  a  preparatory  bui  irregular  vigor, 
when  Syron  burst  forth  with  a  success  pro* 
portioned,  not  merely  nor  entirely  to  his  own 
energy,  but  to  the  wants  of  the  human  heart ; 
and  hence  the  secret  of  his  domination  over 
the  mind,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home ;  for 
foreign  nations,  like  ourselves,  had  been,  with 
few  exceptions,  quiescent,  and  led  by  prece* 


The  Greek  muse,  consonant  with  her  On- 
ental  paternity,  possessed  an  energy  and 
warmth  unknown  to  her  successors.  Pindar 
and  Sappho  may  be  adduced  as  evidence  of 
this :  but  while  they,  like  Homer,  displayed 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  passions  and 
emotions  of  the  body,  which  produced  so 
strong  an  influence  on  their  countrymen  and 
followers,  including  the  tragic  poets,  still  the 
softness  and  purity  of  taste  congenial  with 
their  climate  and  refinements,  shed  its  Ionian 
elegance  over  their  compositions,  and  pre- 
vented  the  foil,  stem,  and  muscular  develop- 
meat  of  bardic  energies.  The  colder  taste 
of  Rome  followed  its  masters  with  a  long  in- 
terval of  power,  for  which  a  more  finished 
mce,  a  singular  felicity,  and  a  cahner  ma- 
jesty, were  substituted.  Barbaric  wars  and 
discoveries  had  gradually  enlarged,  for  mo- 
dem  times,  the  sphere  of  national  poetry  : 
the  wild  romances  of  Ariosto ;  the  elegant 
imagery  and  happy  tenderness  of  Tasso ; 
the  concentrating  gloom  of  Dante ;  the  vari- 
ed graces  of  description  and  sentiment  la- 
vished by  the  pen  of  Camoens,  the  poet  of 
beauty ;  and  the  religious  loftiness  of  Milton, 
breathing  of  that  inq>iration  which,  high  and 
awtul  in  itself  and  corresponding  to  the  sa- 
ered  purposes  that  produced  it,  was,  least  of 
any,  adapted  to  the  expression  of  every-day 
life ; — all  fell  confessedly  short  of  our  grow- 
ing  necessities.  Shakspeare  alone,  from  the 
ample  stores  of  that  wonderful  mind,  gave 
illustration  to  feeling,  and  a  voice  to  thought  $ 
and  he,  with  some  fraffments  of  Moliere, 
Boileau,  and  Pope,  supplied  the  warm  im- 
pulses  and  subtle  definitions  of  genius  and 
wit  to  the  laboring  bosom  of  nmnkind. 

But  a  long,  fierce,  and  desolating  war,  that 
shook  society  to  its  centre,  and  uprooted 
kmg-fixed  and  eternal  principles,  as  the  Peton 
and  Ossa  of  its  gigantic  strife,  induced  and 
left  a  sad  chan^  amidst  the  recent  calm  of 
civilizauon.    Diffused  with  that  very  civilixa< 


tioo,  a  s|Hrit  of  excitement  prenSed  vlnever 
the  conflict  had  extended  its  ififluenoe,  and 
accident  (to  speak  humanly)  coofinoed  a 
sway.  A  morbid,  hereditary  tempenment, 
acting  on  a  personal  defect,  and  oo-openODg 
with  eariy  mortifications ;  enhanced,  too,  ^ 
tasting  the  very  bitterness  of  proffigacy,  ani 
elevatod  by  accession  to  rank ;  alltb^ai 
ventitious  circumstances  combined  at  the  d» 
ment  to  create  a  poet  adapted  totbe  time  aii 
the  exigency.  The  dark  spirit  ofmiBfr 
thropy,  nooding  over  the  troubled  waten, 
made  it  pregnant  with  a  new  and  feufuloe. 
ation,  in  which  existing  dementB  werees* 
\hXfS^  to  excesses.  Restlessoess  beeane 
elevation  oS  soul;  hatred,  roagnificesce; 
vengeance,  suUknity ;  andk)ye,tbeaole» 
presentative  of  virtue.  Passion  wis  the  it- 
mosphere  of  this  state;  a  moral  ^obe,thai 
knew  but  the  torrid  and  die  frozen  zooei- 
Unlike  the  strong  and  various  pictuieioB 
of  Homer,  and  the  lofty  and  varied  pico^ 
thoughts  of  Shakspeare,  the  subjects  of  fijm 
were  single  sculptures,  peo|^  esdiiii 
desert,  and  fixing  tho  gazer's  eye  on  '^ 
The  mouldings  of  the  human  frame  weftB" 
secondary,  if  not  altog^ether  disregaitie^if 
the  chisel  of  ^  poetical  Michael  Aapb; 
the  scalpel  removed  the  oi^r  layenfi)  ^ 
velop  the  energy  of  muscular  *o**<5ia 
even  beauty,  in  his  hands,  stood  diwW«i 
aU  but  her  cestus.  Circumstancea  ae* 
characters,  but  characters  re-act  upoo  c 
cumstances.  Whatever  the  fierce*  p«»* 
might  have  wrought  formerly  was  kit*'* 
world  of  language  beyond  the  daA  bij^ 
Dante.  But  in  Byron  they  found  atlop 
their  genuine  poet.  If  the  plu^^^P^^^!! 
bears  Homer's  impress,  and  the  pbiWra 
feeling  is  Shakspeare's,  the  pbilo80(i7^ 
passion  is  unquestionably  ^V^^f^ 
might  that  gave  shape  to  confusioot  ^^ 
indSstinctiveness,  ana  portrayed  the  fery'* 
of  the  soul. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  for  two  n^ 
In  the  first  place,  because  it  has  becoj^ 
feshion  to  consider  Byron  as  the  m^  **^ 
of  an  hour,  and  his  popularity  f^^^^^S 
accidental;  while,  in  met,  on  every yo^ 
mind  his  power  is  as  great  now  as  it  t^ 
hia  and  our  day  on  our  own;  ^^^ 
gave  feelings  the  shape  and  "^J^ J^ 
vainly  yearned  for  before,  must  ^^^  u 
language  of  those  feelings,  «t  1««^.  T^ 
Homer  and  Shakspeare,  they  ws^f®^ 
by  mightier  spirits  of  their  own  d^ 
kind.  Our  second  reason  is  more  g^ 
to  our  immediate  subject ;  since  the  vie* 
have  taken  of  the  great  poet  will  P'^PJJ^ 
readera  for  the  conclusion  ^^"'^'^S 
part  of  bis  powers  being  <»eeted  OT^ 
circumstances,  Turkey  and  her  a'''^'^ 
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dunigh  the  scene  of  many  sketches,  cannot 
be  expected  to  supply  the  st^le  of  a  mmd 
essentially  northern,  whedier  Gkithic  or  Ten. 
tonic. 

But  while  we,  then,  warn  the  reader  not 
to  expect  that  the  bards  of  the  land  whence 
our  great  poet  drew  his  wannest  inspirations 
must  necessarily  possess  similar  powers  of 
genius,  or  even  a  kindred  turn  of  thought, 
we  freely  admit  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
tones  of  inspiration  must  be  the  same.  The 
intensity  of  atmospheric  heat  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, while  it  produces  a  lassitude  of  body 
that  communicates  itself  freely  to  the  spirit, 
till  existence  becomes  a  weight,  and  the  mind 
a  mere  interval ;  while  It  thus  sublimales  the 
intellect  into  an  abstraction,  it  also  rarefies 
similariy  the  material  powers,  and  sublimes 
sense  into  sentiment.  Feelings,  therefore, 
are,  from  physical  not  less  than  moral  causes, 
divested  or  that  robe  which  refinement  spreads 
over  the  lower  and  less  noble  outlines  of  the 
human  frame  ;  and  for  ^Hbieh,  in  the  inter- 
course of  more  polished  life,  the  caution  of 
the  Turk  has  si:^tituted  a  thick  veil  of  im* 
perturbability,  and  the  art  of  the  Persian  a 
more  showy  tissue  of  falsehood.  When  not 
led  astray  by  imitation  of  the  literary  models 
of  the  latter  nation,  the  tone  of  Turkish  poetry 
is,  as  we  have  already  stated,  earnest  and 
warm ;  but  it  is  certainly  deficient  in  that 
highest  attribute  of  genius,  the  judgment  that 
concentrates,  while  it  checks,  the  efibrts  of 
imagination  for  its  noblest  aims.  This  defi. 
ciency  is  least  apparent  in  the  nations  most 
open  to  foreign  intercourse ;  for  the  light  of 
intellect,  like  that  of  the  system,  is  but  an 
intimate  commixture  of  diversified  and  mul- 
titudinous  ra3rs,  and  we  may  exemplify  the 
case  with  two  neighboring  nations.  The 
early  refinement  of  France  procured  for  her 
soil  and  literature  an  early  influx— of  foreign 
intercourse,  indeed,  but  it  was  the  intercourse 
of  admiration  the  tribute  of  barbarism  to  re- 
finement.  A  contrary  effect  attended  the 
isolation  of  Germany,  delighted  so  k>ng  with 
her  own  nationality ;  and  the  result  abroad 
was  apathy  or  depreciatk>n.  These  were 
the  two  extremes  of  the  case  of  nations.  The 
error  of  excess  rendered  France  severe  even 
to  classical  affectation ;  more  Grecian  than 
Greece  herself,  and  satisfied  to  lose  a  portion 
of  her  natural  light  rather  than  sxakr  the 
detection  of  spots  upon  the  surface.  The 
absence  of  foreign  intercourse  has  affected 
Germany  reversely ;  the  shades  of  her  disc 
were  protruded,  as  afiR>rding  light  of  them- 
selves, till  common  vision  ached  with  the 
contrast,  and  her  nationality  became  pecu- 
liarity,  irregular  even  to  madness. 

The  rising  importance  of  Turkey  to  East- 
em  Europe  has  excited  so  great  a  degree  of 


interest  towards  Aat  country,  and  removed  so 
much  of  the  indiffbrence  that  previously 
existed  as  to  its  political  and  social  condition, 
that  some  accpunt  of  one,  and  this  the  most 
influential  portion  of  her  literature,  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  readers  at  large.  The 
little  that  has  been  known,  in  England  at 
least,  on  this  subject,  has  been  so  imperfect 
in  itself,  and  so  blended  with  our  notions  of 
other  eastern  states,  as  to  leave  any  thing 
rather  tfmn  a  distinct  impressk>n  of  Turkish 
attainments  in  poetry. 

Before  proceeding  to  offer  to  our  readers 
some  slight  specimens  of  the  most  distin- 
guished, amongst  Turkish  poets  ih>m  the 
volume  before  us,  it  may  not  oe  amiss  to  cast 
a  previous  glance  at  the  early  history  of  their 
literature  in  this  department  Amongst  bar- 
barous  nations,  the  first  and  strongest  emo- 
tiotts  are  rapidly  reduced  to  song ;  and  the 
earliest  poetry  or  national  songs  of  the  Tar- 
tar tribes  were  the  relics  of  their  earliest  histo* 
ry ;  nor  in  uncivilized  life,  where  the  passions 
predominate,  could  it  be  otherwise.  The 
prolongation  of  tones,  and  the  swell  and  fidl 
of  the  natural  voice  in  the  various  moods  of 
passk)n  or  excitement,  invariably  producing 
the  first  elements  of  music,  its  lengthened 
notes  and  varieties  of  cadence :  the  music, 
consequently,  presents  but  a  softer  and  regu- 
lated impression  of  the  excitement  which  the 
words  tended  to  express ;  and  hence  arises 
that  wildness,  remarked  in  every  national  me- 
lody, presumably  derived  from  the  earlier 
ages  of  existence. 

The  words  and  tones,  therefore,  being  but 
the  expression  of  an  actual  foelinff  in  the  first 
instance,  were  necessarily  united  and  indi- 
visible in  their  origin,  though  aftennurds 
divorced  ;  and  thus  we  find,  as  among  the 
Arabs,  who  of  all  nations  have  noost  care- 
fiiUy  cherished  their  early  habits,  that  the 
most  prominent  of  their  leaders  were  also 
their  greatest  poets,  and  that  every  burst  of 
feeling  was  originally  uttered  in  song.  The 
trace  of  this  practice  remains  in  the  literature 
of  the  Semitic  stock,  who  have  best  preserv- 
ed  the  patriarchal  habits  of  their  ancestors^ 
The  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Persian  woiks  aU 
temate  verse  with  prose  in  more  moderti, 
equally  with  ancient,  times,  and  have  thus 
retained,  as  a  refinement  of  taste  and  an  ex- 
hibition  of  fancy,  the  form  which,  in  a  ruder 
period,  was  simply  the  utterance  of  feeling. 

We  are  justined  in  referring  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  nations  specified  aU>ve,  since,  in. 
dependent  of  the  reasons  assigned,  it  is  well 
known  that  Turkish  literature  in  general  fbl- 
k>ws  the  same  course ;  and  that  the  compo- 
sitions of  both  Arab  and  Persian,  the  latter 
more  especially,  have  served  in  a  neat  de- 
gree as  the  models  of  the  Turks.    In  the  ir- 
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regularity  of  their  latter  nomade  existence, 
these  last  appear  to  have  altogether  lost  eveo 
the  traces  of  that  poetry  which  was  original- 
ly  so  boasted  in  the  deserts.  Yet,  from  all 
we  can  gather  now,  they  must  have  made  a 
great  progress  in  the  art  of  poesy  at  that  time, . 
for  the  celebrated  Songs  of  the  Tatars^  al- 
ready referred  to,  appear  to  have  been  some- 
thing  more  than  the  rudest  and  earliest  of 
Arabic  compositions  that  have  reached  our 
times,  and  in  a  greater  degree  connected  and 
historical ;  probably,  therefore,  more  like  the 
romantic  ballads  of  Spain  and  Grermany ; 
and  further,  in  the  days  of  Sultan  Mahmoud 
of  Ghazni,  to  have  furnished  a  portion  of  the 
ground-work  for  the  Persian  poetical  histo- 
rian. 

To  the  celebrity  of  the  Shah-namelh  then, 
and  the  interest  it  excited  beyond  even  the 
bounds  of  its  own  proper  empire,  we  may 
attribute,  in  a  great  degree,  the  loss  of  the 
less  finished  Tatar  efforts.  Ferdousi's  histo- 
ric poem,  embracing  necessarily  so  large  a 
portion  of  Tatar  achievements,  and  preserv- 
ing the  fame  of  their  Afrasiab  from  whom 
Seljouk  boasted  his  descent,  would  not  mere- 
ly supplant  the  native  romances  of  those 
countries  with  their  most  learned  and  polish, 
ed  writers  and  courts,  but  also  be  the  means 
of  more  widely  extending  any  existing  taste 
for  the  works  of  his  great  predecessors,  con- 
temporaries, and  followers,  in  the  Pehlivi  and 
Persian  languages.  Such  we  know  was  ac- 
tually the  case  ;  nor  was  this  the  only  con- 
sequence of  Persian  fame ;  since  the  admi. 
ration  thus  awakened  precluded  all  attempts 
at  o^rigin&hty  amongst  the  Tatar  tribes,  and 
the  utmost  of  their  subsequent  efibrts  has 
been  confined  to  imitation  of  their  masters. 

The  Turkish  literature  springs  originally 
from  a  double  source,  according  to  the  best 
investigations.  The  Eastern  or  most  an- 
tient  was  that  of  the  Ouighours,  the  original 
and  pure  representatives  of  the  Turks,  and 
whose  traces  ascend  and  are  lost  in  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  The  western  branch  is  far 
more  modem,  since  it  aspires  only  to  the 
Seljoukian  tribes,  who,  previously  to  the  Ot- 
toman irruption  into  Europe,  inhabited  the 
wastes  of  Turcomania,  indiiSerently  under 
the  names  of  Kumani,  Oghuzi,  and  Balbi  or 
Yalabi,  which  last  may  perhaps  be  traced  in 
the  VaJabi  d3masty  of  Guzerat. 

The  Ouighours,  properly  Scythians,  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  the  most  early  cultivated 
of  all  the  Tatar  tribes  of  the  EasU*  The 
best  account  of  their  origin  dates  it  nearly 
8000  years  before  the  Christian  enu    Slight 


♦  We  use  largely,  though  with  corrections,  the 
admirable  dissertation  prefixed  to  David's  Gram- 
nairt  Tarqa«. 


and  doubtful  notices  of  their  existence  are 
scattered  through  subsequent  history ;  but  it 
is  not  till  the  ninth  century  after  Christ  that 
we  learn  with  any  certainty  of  their  condition 
and  historical  relations,  it  appears  that  they 
were  then  possessed  of  a  literature,  and  that 
the  commencement  of  this  might  be  referred 
to .  a  very  remote  period  ;  that  they  used  a 
native  alphabet,  or  character,  as  well  as  that 
of  their  Chinese  neighbors ;  and  that  history 
and  poetry  were  carefully  cultivated  in  their 
schools;  the  latter  retaining  the  so-called 
Book  of  Oghuz,  the  earliest  name  of  celebri- 
ty in  Tatar  history,  and  whose  reputed  vo- 
lume was  a  compendium  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  ancestors,  compiled  in  verse. 

The  letters  and  language  of  the  Ouighours 
appear  from  the  agreement  of  Eastern  his- 
torians to  have  been  the  source  of  civiliza- 
tion  amongst  the  neighboring  tribes  from  the 
earliest  ages ;  and  though  the  oldest  existing 
relics  of  their  literature  can  scarcely  date  be- 
yond the  10th  century,  there  seems  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  existence  of  their  annals  at 
a  period  when  even  the  Chinese  and  Per- 
sians  were  fain  to  borrow  from  them  the  tra- 
ditbns  of  their  origin.  The  Jama»d'tuaTikhj 
compiled  about  the  commencement  of  the 
14th  century  by  Rasheed^Eddeenj  contains 
all  that  remained  of  those  annals  at  that  pe- 
riod, but  confused  with  a  mass  of  other  and 
foreign  traditions.  The  Ouighours,  how- 
ever, were  clearly  the  most  enlightened  of 
the  subjects  of  Jei^hiz  Khan,  since  they 
were  the  secretaries  of  the  conqueror,  and 
taught  the  use  of  letters  by  his  command  to 
the  Manchou  Tatars  on  the  north-eastern 
borders  of  the  Great  Wall  of  Chma,  as  we 
learn  from  the  historians  of  the  latter  king- 
dom. Their  creed,  if  we  may  rely  on  Persian 
writers,  was  derived  from  Tangout  or  Tibet. 
When  Jagatai  assumed  the  empire,  he  gave 
his  name  also  to  the  literature  of  the  Ouig- 
hours. 

Although  containing  some  words  apparent* 
ly  of  Chinese  origin,  these  are  so  f^w,  and  so 
much  altered  from  the  original,  that  it  is 
evident  the  Ouighour  language  and  race  had 
a  widely  difierent  source  from  the  Chinese. 
As  still  spoken  in  the  vicinity  of  Cashgar, 
the  stren^h  and  simplicity  of  this  dialect  hear 
reasonable  evidence  of  its  ^antiquity ;  but  the 
relics  of  their  literature  that  ha^e  descended 
to  us  go  back  no  farther  than  the  11th  cen- 
tury at  the  utmost,  and  the  manuscript  that 
preserves  the  single  specimen  of  that  period 
is  itself  but  a  transcript,  and  of  the  15tL  A 
short  extract  from  this  can  not  be  unaccepta- 
ble or  misplaced,  since  it  may  not  be  gene- 
rally  known  to  our  readers ;  and  it  is  singu- 
lar  that  the  conversational  or  dramatic  tura 
of  the  work  itself  assimilates  it  rather  to  Chi- 
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nese  or  Indian  than  Peniieui  and  Arabic 
composition.     We  would  versify  it  thus  : — 

Prom  Eastern  skies  the  gales  of  Spring  ex- 
hale* 
And  Eden's  fairest  paths  our  footsteps  hail. 
Earth  spreads  her  carpet ;  through  the  Fishes' 

sign, 
Before  the  Ram,  the  Sun's  full  glories  shine ; 
Fresh,  welcome  foliage  every  trunk  indues, 
And  brightening  nature  robes  in  loveliest 

hues. 
See,  with  the  caravan  from  far  Ehitai 
The  verdure  comes,  the  softest  zeph3nrs  play; 
Flowers  crowd  the  earth ;  the  rose  its  charm 

receives ; 
Camphire  and  Ay&t  decked  once  more  with 

leaves ; 
*  The  freshened  branches  bursting  buds  beset, 
The  morning  brings  the  breath  of  violet ; 
The    wild-bird,  dove,  kalkak,  and  parrot, 

spring 
For  prey ;  or  build ;  or  ply  the  sportivo  wing. 
Shrieks  the  shrill  crane ;  the  gladdening  par- 

tridfi;e  flies 
To  the  d&Tk  brows  that  shade  Khan  Ghazi's 

eyes; 
Oh !  be  his  life  prolonged  to  utmost  age. 
As  Locman's  days,  the  favored  and  the  sage ! 

Of  the  Kirghiz,  an  ancient  tribe,  neigh, 
bors  and  rivals  of  the  Ouighours  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  who  are  oflen  confounded  with 
them,  two  short  poetical  specimens  have 
been  given  to  the  world  by  the  Baron  de  Me- 
yendorff. 

k      See  yon  tents,  the  rich  man's  place ; 
'     One  sole  daughter  boasts  his  race : 
Still  at  home  each  bumine  noon. 
Wandering  nightly  witn  the  moon. 

Look  on  this  snow ; — more  fair  my  bosom's 

rise: 
Yon  lamb's  blood  vies  not  with  my  cheeks's 

rich  dyes : 
The  fire-scathed  tree  stands  blackening  on 

the  hill, 
Yet  mark  my  hair-— its  hue  is  blacker  still : 
XiCt  royal  scribes  toil  ceaseless : — canst  thou 

think 
Mine  eye-brows'  lines  not  darker  than  their 
^  ink? 

The  most  celebrated  period  of  the  Jaga- 
taian  literature,  which  includes  che  commen- 
taries of  Timur,  occurs  however  too  late  for 
our  view  of  Turkish  poetry,  as  it  dates  about 
the  period  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople, 
and  consequently  after  the  separation  of  the 
Turks  from  the  Tatars.* 
'"■  The  second  source  to  'which  we  have  re- 
ferred, that  of  the  Seljoukians,  appears,  as  al- 


♦  A  volume  of  Poetry,  in  the  Cashan  dialect, 
now  lying  before  ns,  deserves  favorable  mentioa 
hereafter. 


ready  noticed^  considerably  later  in  histoiy ; 
though  the  preservation  of  the  name  of  Ghv/z 
or  Oghuz  as  the  lineal  descendants  of  that 
renowned  ancestor,  and  the  extreme  venera- 
tion/or  the  volume  that  bears  his  name,  would 
seem  to  claim  for  this  race  (and,  joined  with 
other  causes,  not  improbably,}  a  derivation 
from  the  earliest  times.  We  give  one  speci- 
men from  the  Baron's  volume  in  our  trans- 
lation. 

The  steed  knows  him  who  guides  the  rein  at 

will; 
The  sword  knows  him  who  teaches  it  to  kill; 
Dominion,  him  who  f  osnded  first  its  throne : 
And  woman,  him  who  mode  her  first  his  own. 

The  language  of  the  Kunen  or  Kumanen 
is  generally  considered  derived  partially  from 
the  Ouighours.  The  source  might  be  com- 
mon to  both  ;  but  by  writers  in  general  the 
Kumani  branch  are  derived,  though  doubt- 
fully, from  the  Chinese  Tatars,  as  some  ex- 
tant wrecks  of  their  own  narratives  also  in- 
form us  ;  and  some  trace  of  Chinese  words 
in  their  language  would  tend  to  confirm  the 
allegation.  We  know  little  beyond  this,  and 
their  union  with  the  Ghuz  about  a.  d.  1000 
and  subsequent  dispersion,  but  that  they  pos- 
sessed a  class  of  poets  or  minstrels,  from 
whose  works  about  three  or  four  hundred 
scattered  lines  were  preserved  and  collected 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, by  order  of  Sultan  Walid. 

Though  the  Seljoukian  literature  influenc- 
ed the  tribes  as  long  as  they  remained  in 
their  native  wastes,so  soon  as  they  entered  up- 
on that  tide  of  war  and  conquest  that  brought 
them  with  such  rapidity  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  falling  Greek  empire,  the  Turks  Eman- 
cipated themselves  from  the  yoke  of  then: 
earlier  poetical  teachers,  and  even  in  Asia 
Minor  assumed  a  new  tone.  But  this  was 
merely  an  exchange  of  their  models ;  and 
the  rugged  style  of  their  ancestors  was  sup- 
planted  by  an  imitation  of  the  Persian  com- 
positions that  had  so  long  excited  their  admi- 
ration.  They  even  carried,  as  is  not  un- 
usual, that  admiration  to  the  length  of  not 
merely  imitating,  but  exceeding  the  faults  of 
their  new  masters.  '  As  they  afterwards  car- 
ried into  the  graver  style  of  history  an  affec- 
tation of  methodical,  sometimes  puerile  ar- 
rangement, and  a  finical  nicety  c>f  preci- 
sion, 80  in  their  earliest  poetical  efforts  they 
adopted  a  tone  of  spirituality  and  mysticism 
far  beyond  even  the  Persians  themselves, 
and  which,  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  Turkish  poetry,  was  preserved,  follow- 
ed, and,  if  possible,  enlarged  upon  by  their 
successors. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Turks,  this  taste  for 
mysticism,  which  hat  so  much  ^nd  so  de- 
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•trt^dly  oootributod  to  kdop  their  works  and 
their  authors  fh>ni  the  general  eye  of  read 
era,  and  to  confine  them  to  the  obscurity 
ter  appear  to  hare  sought,  was  developed 
in  Persia  to  ttsftdlest  extent,  as  concerns  tnat 
eountrj,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  just  before  the  commencement  of 
tiie  TurUsn  empire.  The  Persian  abstrac 
tbns,  therefore,  of  Jelaleddin  Roumi  and  his 
■on  found  minds  eager  to  admire  and  imi< 
tate  the  extravagance  of  their  novel  aberra< 
tions.  It  was  not  confined,  among  the 
Turks,  to  a  single  channel.  Ethic  and  di- 
daotio,  panegyrical,  lyric,  romantic,  heroic, 
and  religious  poetry,  all  followed  the  prevail, 
ing  mysticism,  firom  which  translation  itself 
was  not  kept  free.  Jasid^iMi^  Blwan, 
Chelebi,  Daji,  Nesimi,  Sheiki,  Ahmedi, 
Aashik-pasha,  and  Sudr-Eddin,  all  stamped 
with  mystical  allusion  the  character  of  their 
nationd  poetry,  and  Elwan  transferred  it 
even  to  his  Persian  originals,  in  the  very 
first  era  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and  litera- 
ture. 

The  vulgar  opinion  that  the  Mahomme- 
dan  religion  is  opposed  to  enlightenment  and 
intellectual  cultivation,  and  which  our  author 
confutes  from  the  Koran  itself,  can  only  be 
excusable  in  the  utter  ignorance  of  historical 
fiusts.  It  could  never  need  a  refutation  or  a 
notice  with  those  who  recollect  the  life  and 
labors  of  its  founder,  or  recall  the  ardent  ad. 
miration  of  the  Arabs  for  the  style  of  the 
Kofsn,  and  which  they  consider  as  a  sufii. 
dent  proof  of  its  celestial  origin.  But  the 
imputations  that  Arabia  has  so  triumphantly 
answered  have  been  suffered  to  prevail 
against  the  Turks,  owing  to  the  existmg  ig- 
norance of  their  history,  institutions,  and 
literature.  To  say  nothing,  however,  of  the 
denunciations  of  the  Koran,  which  are  evi- 
dently directed  against  the  elegant  literature 
of  erring  creeds  alone,  and  which  are  suffi- 
ciently counteracted  by  the  Prophet's  own 
example  and  that  of  his  followers,  the  Turks, 
in  embracing  the  Mahommedan  religion,  as- 
suredly lost  nothing  of  their  native  fondness 
for  the  refinement  of  science  and  literature, 
as  the  most  careless  reader  of  history  must 
be  aware.  The  permission  by  the  Koran 
of  all  sciences  to  the  Moslemans  was  freely 
used  in  Nicomedia  and  Asia-Mtnor  by  the 
Turkish  proselytes;  and  Othman,  himself 
descended  from  the  Ghuzi,  and  little  likely 
to  disregard  or  impair  the  fame  of  his  coun- 
itr^men,  the  astronomer  Ulug.Begh,  gave, 
with  his  kingdom,  his  dying  injunction  to  his 
son  Orchan,  to  cultivate  the  arts  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life ;  an  injunction  religiously  fol- 
lowed by  his  successors,  and  echoed  by  the 
inscription  of  the  conqueror  in  the  library  he 
founded  at  Constantinople : — "  The  study  of 


science  is  a  religious  duty  far  all  true  befie- 
vers.**  Hie  encouragement  given  by  Ma- 
hommed  II.  to  literature  universally  u  the 
best  proof  of  the  sense  in  which  thepreeepts 
of  the  Koran  are  constmed  by  the  Tunes. 

It  b  a  singular  foot  that  the  Ottoman  Ikei- 
rature  boasts  of  not  much  less  than  three 
thmMXnd  poets,  and  numbers  amonest  them 
not  only  every  class  of  men,  from  me  hum- 
blest upwarck  to  te  Sultans  themselves,  but 
occasionally  women  also,  and  of  no  com- 
mon celebrity.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
therefore,  was  much  more  general  amongst 
them  than  supposed ;  nor  wM  this  be  sur. 
prising  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  had 
personal  experience  how  often,  in  Eastern 
countries,  the  attainments  of  women,  even 
when  indirectly  acquired,  have  raised  them 
to  a  par  with  the  opposite  sex.  Some  speci- 
mens of  this  kind  we  trust  to  lay  before  the 
reader  in  the  course  of  our  labors,  and  now 
turn  to  the  earliest  period  of  Turlush  com- 
position. 

Mohammed  Sudr  Eddin,  sumamed  Abul 
Midi,  is  claimed  by  the  Turks  as  the  first  of 
their  poets,  though  his  labors  were  not  c<m- 
fined  ^to  their  language  alone,  for  he  wrote 
in  Arabic  also,  and  was  in  Persian,  the  rivai 
and  opponent  of  Nazir-Eddin.  He  was 
cotemporary  with  Jelaleddin  Roumi  and  his 
son  Walid,  and  died  about  the  year  1S70. 
He  is  not,  however,  according  to  Baron  Yon 
Hammer,  strictly  considered  as  a  Turkish 
poet  in  general  by  his  countrymen ;  bat  the 
mystic  tone  which  he  adopted  firom  Persia, 
and  which  he  was  undoubtedly  the  first  to 
impress  upon  the  national  mind,  giv«s  him, 
we  think,  an  unquestk)nable  right  to  the  place 
assigned  him*  The  names  of  his  works, 
such  as  the  Seal  of  Perfeetum  and  ike  Ke^ 
of  Mysterieef  indicate  the  peculiarity  of  his 
taste  and  genius ;  but,  amiost  all  the  confii- 
sion  of  the  style  and  thoughts,  some  passages 
of  great  beauty,  and  even  simplicity  ^are  found 
in  his  woiks.  He  is  lost  however,  in  the 
fiune  of  his  successor. 

Aashikf  so  named  from  the  mystic  ten- 
derness ojf  his  writinffs  (  OUwft  or,  love,)  de- 
rives  his  epithet  of  Pasha  also  mystioedly, 
from  the  celebrity  of  his  learning  and  piety  ; 
a  repayment  at  least  in  kind,  and  not  unusual 
amonsst  his  countrymen.  He  was,  says 
Von  Hammer,  one  of  the  richest  sheiks  of 
his  tim^  but  lived,  nevertheless,  the  life  of  a 
simple  dervise,  from  conscientious  motives. 
He  was  bom  at  Hirshari  in  Australia,  in 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Orchan,  the  successor  of 
Othman,  and  died  at  no  very  advanced  age, 
in  the  reign  of  Amurath  I.  His  Divan,  or 
great  work,  in  imitation  of  Jelaleddin's,  is  a 
collection  of  mystical  poetnr  exceeding  tem 
ikotttand  distichs,  and  divided  into  ten  books. 
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each  book  into  tea  parte.  As  the  work, 
from  its  size  and  expansiyeneas,  is  rare,  even 
in  Turkey,  where  it  is  considered  as  the 
standard  of  the  oldest  Ottoman  tongue,  we 
subjoin  two  specimens  of  its  esaoution,  by 
which  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  perceive 
how  carefully  it  must  be  received  as  a  com- 
mentary, which  by  some  it  is  said  to  be,  on 
the  Koran  itself. 

Within  our  bounded  limite  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  enter  into  any  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  work  :  but,  aner  the  allusion  we 
have  already  made  to  the  mysticism  of  the 
Turks,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  full  un- 
derstanding of  &e  arfstem,  to  take  a  general 
glance  at  its  probable  source  and  the  present 
application.  As  in  the  course  of  prolonged 
inquiry  this  m3rstidsm  assumes  different 
forms  in  the  hands  of  di£brent  writers,  it 
will  be  easT  subsequendy  to  trace  the  changes 
of  each  phantasy  wherever  it  may  be  deem- 
ed  necessary ;  aind  thus  we  shall  by  a  simple 
process  reach  the  solution  of  much  that  is  at 
present  unintelligible  in  Eastern  ideality  and 
literature. 

It  will  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  first  princi- 
ple of  religion  was  the  Uni^  of  the  Grod- 
nead.  Hence,  the  first  portion  of  Aashik's 
volume  turns  upon  unity,  which,  fortunately 
for  the  author,  tallies  with  the  first  principle 
of  numbers.  The  Eastern  division  of  re- 
ligion into  a  Duad,  of  the  obvious  changes  of 
light  and  darkness,  life  and  death,  extending 
the  first  principle,  left  also  its  own  impress 
strong  amongst  the  nations  in  whose  vicuity, 
or  boeom,  arose  the  system,  oommonly  called 
of  the  Magi.  The  Triad  principle,  as  we 
have  shown  (No.  XXXVU.  pp.  116,  116,) 
folbwed  :  aiKl  those  ^stematic  adaptatk>ns 
or  tangiUe  forms  of  belief  spread  an  indi- 
rect and  imperfect  idfluence  over  the  uncul- 
tivated  tribes  that  wandered  through  the 
Anatic  wastes.  Their  desoendante  felt  the 
effect  without  tracing  the  causes,  and  hence 
it  is,  probably,  that  we  find  the  first  numeral 
forms  dwelt  upon  by  the  mystics  where  there 
is  no  obvious  reference  to  a  physical  proto- 
type, as  was  the  cause  with  the  fourth,  or 
number  of  the  elements.  Our  author,  de- 
voting his  three  first  books  successively  to 
to  the  three  principles  alluded  to,  but  in  a 
manner  that  shows  the  second  and  third  to 
have  been  but  imperfectly  understood  even 
by  himself,  expatiates  with  something  more 
of  distinctness  upon  the  fourth,  or  elemental 
and  cardinal  number.  The  fifth  book  bears 
reference  to  five,  the  favorite  number  of  ca- 
balistic, or  rather  preterhuman — whether 
talismanic,  demonaic,  or  magical — powers  in 
the  East.  The  sixth  inclines  the  several 
extensions  of  space,  into  above  and  below ; 
6efore,  b^nd ;  the  right  hand  and  the  left 


The  aeveoth  or  Hured  flnnber^  ef  [ 
heavens,  earths,  seas,  hells,  piopheta,  and 
existences,  aflbrds  ample  room  for  espatia* 
tion.  The  eiriith  book  accords  with  the  num- 
ber of  paramses ;  and  to  correspond  with 
these,  the  poet  has  induced  to  form  eig|i^ 
gradations,  or  stages,  of  love ;  and  farther  to 
divide,  in  the  same  spirit,  tfie  devotees  of 
this  mystical  emanation  into  ei^  classes  of 
beatitude.  Chizr  or  Elias,  next  to  Maho- 
met the  fovorite  Oriental  prophet,  figures  at 
some  considerable  length  in  this  p(Nrtion.«— 
The  ninth  and  tenth  books  are  probably  only 
arbitrary ,  to  make  up  the  requirite  tale»  thouf^ 
the  numbers  are  dwelt  upon  with  a  pertinacity 
of  fimciful  ingenuity  that  oould,only  be  ex- 
panded or  tolerated  in  the  East ;  the  last,  as 
completing  the  whole,  fbmishing  the  poet 
with  the  image  of  perfection  in  the  God- 
head. The  reader  will  expect  Me  poetical 
merit  in  the  two  mystical  specimens  we  give 
of  this  writer. 


'  Behold  creation's  frame. 


How  from  the  great  Creator's  hand  it  came. 
Earth's  living  elements  obey  his  call ; 
Cause  begets  cause ;  and  He,  sole  cause  of 

all. 
On  reason,  first  create,  Four  slaves  oonforred. 
Who  formed  the  world,  as  toilers  form  the 

word. 
Fire,  Earth,  Air,  Water*  the  vast  firame  com- 
pose, 
And  ceaseless  power  the  Godhead  gave  to 

those. 
One  shines  in  lights  that  heaven  and  earth 

illume; 
One  spreads  in  mountain,  plain,  flowers^  firoiti 

and  bloom: 
One  seeks  the  stream  ;  one  swe^  akng  the 

earth; 
The  four  give  life  toall  of  mortal  birth. 
Four  living  essences  in  rule  combined. 
And  whatsoe'er  exists  by  them  designed. 
These  sway  the  world,— these  regulate  its 

course, 
Preserve  its  laws,  and  give  dnratkm  fierce. 

Man  by  four  different  paths  to  heaveo  as- 
cends, 

Himself  a  town  towards  which  each  traveQer 
tends: 

There  throned,  the  Almighty  Ruler  sits 
apart, 

His  sceptfo  sense,  his  treasury  the  heart 

Four  different  paths  yield  egress  firom  the 
state. 

Eye,  hand,  and  ear,  and  tongue :  lo!  each  a 
gate. 

Evil,  and  good,  the  soul.  Intelligence, 

All  enter  in,  or  issue  forth  from  thence. 

What  the  eye  took,  the  hand,  returning,  quits ; 

Wliat  from  the  tongue  goes  forth,  the  ear 
admits: 

What  the  eye  sees,  the  hand  will  ever  frame ; 

What  the  ear  hears  the  tongue  will  still  pro- 
claim. 
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Stedows  that  flfrike  the  ^e,  the  hand's  control 
Pravet  to  shape,  and  Som  on  the  soul. 
And  words,  that  faelings  to  the  ear  impart. 
The  tongue  communicates  from  heart  to  heart. 
Thus,  what  the  eje  receives,  the  hand  re- 
turns : 
The  tongue  restoring  what  the  ear  first  learns. 

Of  Eluan,  the  translator  of  Mahmoud 
Shebisteri's  Rosebed  of  Mysteries  into  Tur- 
kish from  the  Persian,  little  is  known ;  the 
niceties  of  dates  and  details  being  generally 
disregarded,  or,  perhaps,  unattainable,  by 
Eastern  biographers,  w1k>  have  limited  them- 
selves,  in  most  cases,  to  a  meagre  and  imper- 
f'^ct  outline  of  the  writers,  as  wholly  subor- 
dinate and  inferior  in  interest  to  the  works 
diey  composed.  In  the  first  period  of  Otto- 
man poetry,  which  extends,  according  to  our 
author's  division,  from  the  reign  of  this  mo- 
narch lo  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  of 
^irty-eight  poets  from  whom  the  Baron  von 
Hammer-Purgstall  has  given  extracts,  seven 
appear  to  have  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  various  walks  of  the  muse  ; 
Arshik-Pasha  in  mysticism  ;  Ahmedi  in  the 
heroic ;  Sbeiki  in  romantic ;  Suleiman  Che- 
lebi  in  panegyrical ;  Jasidji-Oghli  in  ethics ; 
and  Ahmed  Daji  and  Nesimi,  in  lyrical 
poetry.  The  mystical  spirit,  however,  on 
which  we  have  reroarked,so  strongly  pervades 
the  specimens  furnished  by  our  author,  that  we 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  the  second  portion,  a 
])eriod  extending  from  the  siege  of  Ck>nstan. 
tinople  to  the  reign  of  Solyman,  A.D,  1500  ; 
and  that  short  space  of  scarcely  half  a  cen- 
tury, furnishes  us  with  a  list  of  174  additional 
poets,  amongst  whom  may  be  included  three 
female  writers  of  eminence :  the  last  of  these, 
Mihri  the  Second,  as  our  author  styles  her, 
deserves,  in  his  opinion,  the  title  of  the  Turk- 
ish Sappho,  from  her  writings.  The  biogra- 
phy of  the  first  of  these  ladies  would,  in  our 
opinion,  alone  entitle  her  to  the  same  hono- 
rary distinctioii ;  but  we  must  nof  take  to 
scandal,  and  the  Baron  has  omitted  it  and  her 
lifb  altogether. 

Of  the  S,212  specimens  with  which  M. 
Von  Hammer-Purgstall  intends  to  favor  us, 
only  212  poets  aro  noticed  in  the  present 
volume  the  first  of  the  series.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  greater  fastidiousness  mi|^ht 
have  had  the  douUe  advantage  of  consignmg 
some  of  these  writers  to  deserved  oblivion, 
and  rendering  us  familiar  with  others  who 
better  merited  the  learned  translator's  notice. 
Of  the  poetical  talents  of  M.  Von  Hammer 
we  some  time  since  did  our  best  to  afford  our 
readers  a  specimen ;  it  cannot  therofore  be 
supposed,  that  his  originals  have  suffered  in 
his  hands ;  but  no  judgment  in  selection  nor 
skill  in  translation,  could  render  tolerable 
that  which  unites  in  itself  bad  taste,  extrava- 


gant  .images,  false  antithesis,  and  the  cold 
platitude  of  ftur-fetched  conceits,  such  as  fill  a 
large  portion  of  the  volume  under  our  notice. 
Of  others  we  can  speak  with  more  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  in  the  few  specimens  we  can  in  our 
limited  space  afR)rd  to  our  readers,  our  himi- 
ble  efforts  must  give  an  insight  into  the  real 
character  of  Turkish  poetry.  We  must  com- 
mence with  Djeem,  the  unfortunate  brother 
of  Bayazid ;  and  less  remarkable,  we  sus- 
pect, for  genius  than  as  a  traveller ;  at  least, 
if  this  '^celebrated  song**  is  a  fair  sample  of 
his  powers  of  verse. 

Drain  freely  the  wine-cup  of  Djeemshid,  Oh 
Djeem  1 
For  this  is  Pranguistan : 
And  whatever  the  star  of  our  fortunes  may 
gleam. 
We'll  bear  it  as  best  we  can. 
Within  the  Kaaba's  walls  I  have  been 

A  pilgrim  Mosleiman ; 
And  Turkey  have  traversed,  and  Araby  seen. 

And  wandered  throughout  Earaman. 
Let  me  praise  the  Most-tSgh  that  no  illness 
have  I, 
In  coming  to  Pranguistan ; 
For,  blest  with  health  here,  I  need  not  fear, 

To  live  like  a  sultan. 
Twice  nine  youths  are  waiting  around, 

Each  bears  a  flofwing  can  ; 
Twice  nine  youths,  and  all  of  them  found 

The  children  of  the  Ban. 
If  the  fittest  employment  of  life  is  enjoyment* 

Go,  learn  irom  Bayazid  Khan : 
He  who  says  he  is  sure  that  his  power  will 
endure, 
By  G^— ,  is  a  lying  man. 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  license ;  poetical  we 
will  not  affirm  it  to  be. 

In  the  next  specimen,  from  Chalili,  the 
eighth  line  of  our  extract  vindicates  Paul 
Richter's  logical  conclusion  regarding  the 
"  fair  Biribi,"  with  whose  beauty  the  Sultan 
was  so  struck,  that  ^  he  thanked  the  Creator 
aloud  for — hamng  made  the  world  /" 

Even  in  the  mosque,  those  charms  of  thine, 
Heart-stealer !  shone  so  brilliantly. 

The  Imam  turned  him  from  the  shrine 
To  win  another  glance  of  thee. 

*  «  *  *  * 
Whilst  gazing  on  thy  stature  tall 

I  bowed  adoring  down  to  earth. 
And  inly  praised  the  Lord  of  All, 

The  power  that  gave  Creation  birth. 

Thine  eye  turns  me  oft  from  truth, 

Is  not  a  true  believer's  eye ; 
Too  bright  its  glance ;  and  y^  in  sooth. 

It  beams  unmingled  purity. 

*  *  »  «  ♦ 

From  the  poem  of  Joseph,  or  Yussuf 
and  Zuleikha,  by  Hamdi,  we  are  happy  to 
take  a  far  less  common-place  extract.  At  the 
well-known  moment  when  the  unfortunate 
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fair  had  summooed  her  female  neigjjbors 
and  friends  to  behold  (be  beauty  of  Yussuf  as 
an  excuse  for  her  passion,  they  cut  them- 
selves  with  surprise  at  the  sudden  sight  of  his 
personal  charms;  and,  after  duly  binding 
their  own  wounds  we  imagine,  set  themselves 
to  assuage  that  of  their  hostess  in  the  follow- 
ing strain : — 

Love  rules  the  subject  soul ; — ^then,  ah !  how 

vain 
To  bar  his  entrance  to  his  own  domain. 
Even  hardest  rocks  are  scorching  with  desire, 
And,  heated,  crack  in  Yussuf  *s  glance  of  fire. 
Nor  seek  on  Love  himself  to  cast  the  blame ; 
Through  thine  own  eyes  the  fond  enchantment 

came. 
Is  there  on  earth  one  unsubjected  soul 
That  ranges  free  of  his  supreme  control  1 
Say,  then,  what  tongue  on  thee  can  charge 

the  ill  1 
Not  thine  the  fault,  but  his  who  chains  thy 

wiU. 
With  all  its  thousand  eyes,  the  world  may 

gaze, 
Nor  mark  a  sun  of  such  transcendent  rays : 
With  all  its  thousand  eyes  may  Heaven  be- 
hold. 
Nor  find  the  stars  of  such  etherial  mould : 
Thy  day,  indeed,  were  hopeless,  dark,  and 

.dim, 
If  thou  could'st  live  and  sundered  thus  from 

him! 
Before  the  sweetness  of  his  sugared  lips 
Khosru  might  seem  Ferhad  in  sad  eclipse. 
Keen  are  thy  pangs ;  for  we  behold  him  now. 
And  feel  what  tortures  must  thy  spirit  bow. 
Yet  come  ;  take  heart :  our  words  thy  soul 

shall  stay. 
And  rein  that  stubborn  steed  to  beauty's 

sway; 
Our  voice  shall  win,  our  prayers  his  coldness 

move, 
And  bend  his  heart  of  stone  to  thee  and  love. 

We  think  there  is  still  more  of  natural  and 
picturesque  beauty  in  the  following  passage ; 
and  have  ventured  to  divest  it  of  the  stateli- 
ness  of  heroic  verse. 

'Twas  night ; — the  hour  when  dreams  arise 

O'er  the  heart's  tablet  clear  to  shed 
Their  picture-forming;  phantasies ; 
And  Zuleikha's  Narcissus-eyes 

Had  drunk  the  draught  of  sleep ;  her  head 
Upon  the  silken  cushion  lay  ; 
Her  hyacinthine  ringlets  wreathing 
Round  her  flushed  cheek  like  musk-balm 
breathing 
O'er  roses  at  the  close  of  day. 
Spread,  wildly  scattering  in  repose ; 
And  all  her  couch  one  bed  of  rose ; 
When  Fancy,  on  her  courser  fleet. 

Hovering  around  that  pillow,  raised 
A  scene  of  love  midst  stillness  sweet. 
Chasing  a  sportive  kid,  her  feet 

Seemea  straying  far  through  silent  bow- 
ers ; 
An   Irem  where  the  heart  would 
dwell ; 
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When  lo !  from  forth  the  lavish  flowers 
Sudden  Canaan's  bright  Gazelle,^ 
Soul-hunting,  sprang  before   the    fair,  and 

fzed  I 
youthful  beauty  keeping,    ' 
With  eyes  of  unabated  fire. 

Her  heart  awake  while  she  was  sleeping ; 
Till  all  her  bosom's  pulses  danced. 
And  all  her  raptured  soul  entranced. 
Drunk  with  that  gaze  of  love,  that  wine  of 
soft  desire. 

Our  next  quotation  is  a  song  from  Mesti, 
who  is  distinguished  by  the  respectable  cog- 
nomen  of  The  Drunken,  and  whose  verse, 
it  must  be  owned,  savors  much  of  its  proper 
inspiration  :  nor  is  this  impression  at  all  less- 
ened by  the  ccmdor  of  the  close,  the  moral 
gradually  elevating  the  reader  to  the  conclu* 
sion. 

Know  ye  treasure  of  all  treasures 
Like  the  wine-flask's  brimming  measures  1 
Know  ^e  such  enjoyment  sweet 
As  to  kiss  its  very  feetl 
Every  host  with  friendships  old 
Shall  closest  bonds  of  union  bold. 
When  he  finds  each  worldly  token. 
Like  the  cup,  but  once  is  broken  : 
Since  the  day  I  first  began, 
Wine  has  tried  my  inward  man ; 
Since  I  steeped  my  soul  in  wine. 
Racking  head-aches  have  been  mhie. 

We  have  only  room  for  a  few  extracts  from 
Messihi's  beautiful  verses  on  the  Rose-Season: 
not  very  closely  translated  from  the  Turkish 
into  German,  by  Wieland,  whose  version  our 
author  has  quoted  instead  of  giving  his  own. 

Hear  the  Bulbul's  songs  resound  : 
See,  the  Spring  descends  around ; 

Culled  from  flowers  that  spring  to  meet  him. 
Rosy  bowers  o'erspread  the  fields ; 
While  the  fragrant  almond  yields 

Silver  buds,  that  bend  to  greet  him. 
Then  seize,  oh,  seize  Love's  dearest  time. 
Ere  fades  the  rose's  vernal  prime. 

*  *  •  « 

From  their  beds  the  roses  gleam. 
Purple  with  the  Prophets'  beam,* 

Blushing  forth  their  sacred  ray  .- 
Hyacinths  and  tulips  shine. 
Bright  as  starry  wreaths  divine : 

Pleasure,  pleasure  reigns  to-day : 
Then  seize,  oh !  seize  Love's  dearest  time, 
Ere  fadep  the  rose's  vernal  prime. 

Mark  the  lily's  sword-points  too. 
Glistening  moist  with  morning  dew  : 

Every  costly  drop  we  see 
Down  through  humid  ether  flowing : 
Oh  !  but  thus  to  snatch  them  going — 

Hearken,  hearken  friends  to  me ; 


•  Such  Tight  according  to  tradition,  beams  from 
the  Prophets,  that  the  hem  of  their  garments  (with 
whidi  the  head  is  freqnently  veiled)  is  tinned  of  a 
dsvp  rad,  or  parple.  '        ^ 
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And  aeizey  ah !  seize  Love^  dearest  tlid^ 
Ere  fades  the  rose's  vernal  prime. 

♦  ♦  •  ♦ 

That  dark  hour  has  passed  away, 
When  the  rose  unfolded  laj 

Midst  the  grassy  verdure  faint : 
Now,  that  nooumful  season  gone, 
See  the  heights  with  flowers  o'ergrown. 

Scenes  that  pencil  cannot  point. 
Then  seize,  ah,  seize  Love's  dearest  time, 
Ere  fades  the  rose's  vernal  prime. 

Glittering  in  the  rooming  sun. 
Precious  as  the  jewelled  stone, 

Rain^drops  gem  the  verdant  plain; 
Whilst  where  softest  zephyrs  stray. 
Musky  fragrance  scents  tlieir  way. 

Soon,  too  soon,  to  tade  again ! 
Then  seize,  ah,  seizis  Love's  dearest  time, 
Ere  fodes  the  rose's  vernal  prime. 


Abt,  VIIL — Ztoaabcarr^t,  oder  der  Tod 
des  Helden.  Trauenpiel  infunf  A  ufzu. 
gen.  (Zumalacarregui,  or  the  Hero's 
Death,  a  Tragedy  in  five  Acts.)  Von  S. 
F.  L.  G     Stuttgart  and  Leipzig,  1836. 

WnBN  we  observe  the  rapidity  with  which 
old  established  notions  vanish  and  are  for- 
gotten, we  sometimes  feel  a  sort  of  apprehen- 
ston  creeping  upon  us  that  we,  even  we, 
whose  especial  business  it  is  to  watch  and  to 
report  the  progress  and  the  vicissitudes  of  li. 
terary  opinion,  are  wofully  behind  our  age. 
The  day  is  not  very  long  past  when  it  was 
deemed  an  audacious  act  of  romanticism, 
such  as  only  barbarians  like  Shakspeare 
could  dream  of,  to  found  tragedies  upon  na. 
tional  history,  although  of  bygone  ages,  to 
make  tragic  heroes  of  men  bearing  names 
^familiar  as  household  words"  to  the  ears  of 
the  audience.  These  compatriot  subjects 
and  heroes  proving,  however,  more  interest, 
ing  than  their  predecessors,  were  allowed  to 
take  and  keep  possession  of  the  stage,  and 
the  only  remaining  point  for  dispute  was, 
how  long  heroes  and  heroines  must  have  lain 
in  their  graves  before  their  theatrical  resus- 
citation was  lawful.  This  being  a  vague 
question  was  n^ver  positively  decided,  but  a 
considerable  chronological  interval  between 
the  real  and  the  illusory  existence  was  una- 
nimously allowed  to  be  indispensable.  Ac 
cordingly,  it  was  with  no  little  astonishment 
that  we,  last  year,  brought  before  our  read- 
ers a  classical  Italian  tragedy  upon  the  fall 
of  the  contemporary  of  a  large  majority 
amongst  ourselves,  to  wit,  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleont  ^although  the  temerity  of  such  syn. 


chropal  drasiatizatkm  was  slighdy  ?e3ed  uq. 
der  old  Assyrian  names. 

But,  if  Nabucco  startled  us,  what  dmilve 
say  to  the  far  more  synchronous  Zuhalacai. 
BEGUi  ? — to  a  tragedy  which,  without  an  at. 
tempt  at  allegory  or  roasquerads>  takes  for  its 
subject  the  death  of  a  hero  who  died  jester. 
day  ?  whose  name  and  exploits  are  yet  vi. 
vidly  present  to  the  mind  of  eveiy,  the  young. 
est,  reader  of  newspapers ;  who  was  the  chief 
actor  in  the  war  which,  even  now,  whilst  ire 
write,  is  distracting  Spain?  What  can  we 
say,  but  that  the  author  is  an  imaginatiYe 
German  poet ;  and,  that  if  the  classical  Ita* 
lian,  Niccolini,  dramatized  the  revdutioo  of 
1814,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a  iioq.c1is- 
sical,  indeed,  autonomous  German,  sboalil 
dramatize  the  gk)ry  and  the  fall  of  the  not 
extraordinary  man  of  the  last  two  or  thiee 
years. 

This  striking  tragedy  has  been  ascribei 
by  public  conjecture  and  by  critics,  to  sevoil 
distinguished  poets,  and  the  admiratioaitlis 
excited  induces  some  surprise  that  the  a» 
nymous  author  has  not  stood  forward  to  mp 
his  harvest  of  laurels.  But  no  ckdmanta^ 
pears,  and  the  continuous  incognito  has  ben 
supposed  to  proceed  from  political  motiies, 
from  fear  to  avow  either  the  picture  of  L«ffl 
Philippe  and  his  condition,  or  the  statements 
of  continental  absolutist  policy  given  to  Za. 
malacarregui  and  the  diplomatist.  The« 
several  circumstances,  joined  to  the  potent 
living  interest  of  the  subject,  have  detenniD. 
ed  us  to  devote  more  pages  to  The  Heko's 
Death  than  we  habinially  allot  to  a  single 
play ;  and  it  will  perhaps  be  no  unaccepta- 
ble introduction,  if  we  begin  by  recalling  • 
few  details  of  the  hero's  real  career. 

The  family  of  Zumalacarregui,— whose 
name,  a  compound  of  Arabic  and  Basque,  li- 
terally means  Zamul  of  the  Mountain,-*  of 
the  ancient  nobility  of  ihe  Basque  provincft 
Guipuzcoa.  The  father  of  the  hero  vsH 
in  his  patrimonial  mansion  in  the  little  |i^ 
of  Ormaiztegui,  cultivated  his  small  patrimo- 
nial estate,  and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  ^ 
countrymen,  together  with  the  highest  pro- 
vincial offices  and  honors.  The  eldest  soa 
was  educated  for  the  church,  and  is  no* » 
parish  priest  in  his  native  town ;  the  second 
is  a  lawyer,  holding  a  high  judicial  situaliofl 
at  Burgos,  under  the  queen,  and  now,  we  be- 
lieve, a  member  and  president  of  Cortes;  the 
third  was  our  Don  Tomas  ZumalacarregaJj 
born  Dec.  29,  17^8. 

During  the  war  of  independence,  Don  To- 
mas served  as  a  guerrilla  under  Mina;  ^ 
though  he  gained  no  European  celebrity.  ^ 
none  but  the  leaders  could,  he  must  have  dis- 
tinguished himself,  since  he  roee  to  the  rani 
of  captain.     At  this  time  he  was  a  v^ 
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liberal ;  but,  disgusted  with  what  he  saw  of 
the  Spanish  self-entitlcd  constitutionalists,  be- 
came an  absolutist,  or  rather  a  royalist ;  for 
it  must  be  observed,  that  an  absolutist  a 
Basque  could  no  more  be  than,  except  in 
boyish  ignorance  and  enthusiasm,  a  repubti- 
can.  The  Basque  provinces  alone,  of  the 
states  united  into  the  Spanish  monarchy,  still 
enjoy  their  original,  extraordinarily  free,  re- 
prcsentative  constitution,  pretty  much  as  it 
was  established  in  the  ninth  century.  It  was 
indeed  modified  by  the  Biscayan  parliament 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  suit  the  altered 
state  of  society ;  but  it  was  so  modified  by 
their  own  free  will,  and,  even  in  this  enlight- 
ened nineteenth  century,  retains  so  much  of 
its  primitive  character,  that  Don  Carlos  has, 
we  believe,  sworn  fidelity  to  the  Basque  rights, 
liberties,  and  usages,  and  received  in  return 
the  Basque  oath  of  allegiance,  under  the  same 
oak  of  Guernica — at  least,  under  its  descend, 
ant  and  representative — under  which  the  first 
Lord  of  Biscay,  Don  Lope  Zuria,  was  elect- 
ed  in  870, — under  which  the  subsequent 
Lords  of  Biscay  have  been  elected  or  have 
sworn  to  tiie  constitution,  as  did  Isabel  of  Cas- 
tile, — under  which  Basque  parliaments  have 
been  held  and  Basque  justice  administered. 

Zumalacarregui's  change  of  political  prin- 
ciples  cannot  be  called  ratting,  for  it  brought 
him  neither  employment  nor  promotion,  and 
the  insurrection  of  1830  found  him  still  a 
captain.  In  1822,  however,  he  obtamed  the 
command  of  a  battalion  under  Quesada,  then 
an  absolutist,  against  the  constitutionalists; 
and  his  admiration  of  the  French  army,  with 
which  he  upon  that  occasiou  acted,  impelled 
'       him,  upon  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  to 

*  study  the  military  profession  scientifically. 
^  His  peculiar  talent  lay  in  the  training  and 
^  organizing  troops ;  and,  in  order  to  benefit 
^  the  more  extensively  by  his  skill  therein, 
^  Eguia,  whilst  war-minister,  removed  him  from 
'■  regiment  to  regiment.  He  was  lieutenant- 
^       colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Estremadura,when 

*  the  decided  attachment  of  the  royalists  to 
i'  Don  Carlos  compelled  Queen  Christina  to 
t  court  the  liberals,  ultras  as  well  as  moderates, 
f  in  order  to  insure  her  daughter's  succession, 
i  and  thus  to  give  that  party  the  ascendency  at 
!       court.     By  them  Zumalacarregui  was  ar. 

I  rested;  and,  though  subsequendy  liberated, 
he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  to 
I  Pamplona,  there  to  live  in  narrow  circum- 
[  stances  with  his  wife  and  children,  three  little 
f        girls. 

And  here,  perhaps,  we  may  best  insert  a 
!  a  short  description  of  the  man.  He  was,  we 
I  are  toKi,  of  middle  height,  broad-shouldered, 
I  bull-necked,  and  of  stooping  carriage.  His 
I  daric  grey  eyes  had  a  singularly  intense  gaze, 
[       and  his  jaw  and  chin  resembled  Napoleoa 


Bonaparte's.  In  character  he  was  stem  and 
thoughtful ;  abrupt  and  laconic  in  conversa- 
tion ;  haughty  to  superiors,  good-natured  io 
inferiors ;  and  so  profusely  generous,  that  his 
wife  durst  not  trust  him  with  money,  because, 
notwithstanding  their  own  wants,  his  purse 
was  emptied  by  the  first  poor  soldier  or  even 
beggar  who  asked  his  chanty.  To  her  re- 
monstrances he  would  reply,  **  To  give  is  to 
be  like  God." 

At  this  period  the  Carlists  secretly  invited 
Zumalacarregui  to  join  in  an  insurrection,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  seat  Don  Carbs  pre- 
maturely upon  his  brother's  throne  ;  but  he, 
like  Don  Carlos  himself  refused  to  rebel 
against 'his  liege  lord.  Upon  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  the  viceroy  of  Navarre  of. 
fered  him  the  rank  of  brigadier,  general  in 
Isabel's  service,  which  he  refused  upon  the 
same  ground,  considering  Don  Carlos  as  the 
lawful  heir  in  preference  to  a  female.  He 
was  now  closely  watched,  and,  during  the 
first  northern  insurrection  in  favor  of  that 
prince,  he  made  no  attempt  to  join  the  Car. 
lists,  probably  from  reluctance  to  expose  his 
family  to  the  resentment  of  the  q^ieen's  par* 
tizans.  It  was  not  till  the  treacherous  seiz* 
ure  and  execution  of  Don  Santos  de  Ladron, 
Oct.  15,  1833,  when,  a  few  disorderly  guer- 
rillas  only  remaining  in  arms,  the  insurrec- 
tion seemed  crushed  and  the  Cariist  cause 
desperate,  that  Zumalacarregui  felt  the  emer- 
gency to  be  such  as  imperatively  required  the 
running  of  every  risk.  His  wife  is  said  to 
have  nobly  encouraged  her  anxious  husband 
by  professing  confidence  of  her  own  and  her 
children's  safety ;  and  on  31st  of  October  he 
effected  his  escape  from  Pamplona.  Sefiora 
Zumalacarregui  soon  aAerwards  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  fly  herself  with  her  two  elder 
daughters  to  France,  where  she  was  confined 
by  the  Police;  and  her  infant,  which  she 
was  obliged  to  leave  at  nurse,  was  seized  by 
Rodil. 

Zumalacarregui  had  scarcely  joined  the 
insurgents  ere  he  was  proclaimed  command- 
er-in-chief, and  the  appointment  was  con- 
firmed by  Don  Carlos,  when  communicated 
to  him.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detail  of 
his  military  exploits ;  and  the  nature  and 
brilliancy  of  his  short  career  may  be  sufiicient- 
ly  appreciated  from  a  brief  statement  of  the 
relative  condition  of  th^  parties  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  assuming  the  command,  of  his 
consequent  plan  of  conduct,  and  of  its  results. 
The  queen>  regent  was  mistress  of  about 
130,000  discipb'ned  and  well-oflicered  troops, 
with  all  the  organized  resources  of  the  king- 
dom. Don  Carlos  had  but  a  few  guerrillas, 
scarcely  any  arms  or  ammunition,  no  prepa- 
rations, no  equipments ;  his  strength  was  in 
the  disposition  of  the  Basques,  prompt  to  riae   > 
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at  his  call,  even  mothers  were  willing  to  risk 
tKeir  Inst  surviving  son  for  the  prince,  who, 
when  Ferdinand's  ministers  proposed  an  in- 
'  fraction  of  tlie  Basque  rights,  had  opposed  the 
attempt  as  illegal,  and  prevented  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Zumalacarregui's  task 
was  to  create  a  Carlist  army  and  to  destroy 
the  queen's,  arming  and  equipping  his  own 
from  the  spoils  of  the  enemy.  To  effect  this, 
he  fought  whenever  he  could  do  so  without 
disadvantage,  sometimes  without  a  second 
charge  for  his  muskets.  His  knowledge  of 
the  country,  and  the  favor  of  the  peasantry, 
enabled  him  everywhere  to  surprise  the 
Christinos.  He  lay  concealed  with  his  men 
till  every  shot  was  certain  to  tell ;  then  fired, 
and  rushed  out  with  fixed  bayonets  upon  the 
amazed  and  disordered  foe.  He  thus  gra- 
dually  created  an  army  of  nearly  30,000 
men,  well  armed  and  trained,  whose  attach, 
ment  to,  and  confidence  in  him,  were  un- 
bounded.  He  destroyed  50,000  of  the  queen's 
troops,  defeated  five  of  her  best  generals,  two 
of  whom  were  his  own  former  commanders, 
Mina  and  Quesada,  and  wrested  sixteen  for. 
tified  towns  from  their  hands.  The  massa- 
cres  of  prisoners  laid  to  his  charge  were  in 
him  only  dreadful  acts  of  retaliation.  He 
now  thought  himself  equal  to  a  dash  upon 
Madrid  ;  but  Don  Carlos  insisted  upon  first 
taking  Bilbao,  where  he  expected  to  find  mo- 
ney for  payins;  his  troops ;  and,  at  the  siege 
of  Bilbao,  whilst  reconnoitring  the  place,  Zu- 
malacarregui  was  shot  in  the  leg,  of  which 
wound,  in  a  very  few  days,  he  died,  at  Or- 
maiztegui,  in  his  brother's  arms.  It  is  said 
that  his  adversary  Mina,  upon  hearing  of  his 
death,  exclaimed,  <<  It  will  be  long  ere  Spain 
sees  his  fellow  !  " 

Turn  we  now  to  the  tragedy.  The  author 
has  added  little  or  no  story  to  the  real  histo- 
ry,  seeking  merely  to  illustrate  and  develope 
the  character  of  his  hero,  the  feelings  of  the 
different  parties  engaged  in  the  contest,  the 
difficulties  of  generals  commanding  troops 
chiefly  volunteers,  and  the  horrors  of  civil 
war ;  which  last  he  renders  more  impressive 
by  the  slight  deviation  from  fact  of  giving 
Zumalacarregui  a  grown-up  daughter,  whose 
affianced  lover  is  a  Christine  in  Bilbao.  The 
play  is  opened  by  this  lady,  Dofla  Isidora, 
in  a  monologue,  of  which  we  extract  the  be- 
ginning. 

•*  Dona  Isidora.  Tom  from  my  quiet  soli- 
tude I  stand 
A  stranger  iu  a  world  of  strangers,  midst 
The  bursting  storm*  of  factions,  and  where'er 
I  turn  mine  eyes  they're  met  by  flashing 

swords. 
At  Spanish  heads  aimed  by  a  Spaniard's 

hand. 
Sight  afomizing  to  a  Spanish  heart ! 


Here  lies  the  army  of  our  lord  the  king 
fSncamped  beneath  a  sister-city's  walls. 
Intent   on   slaughter;   there   the   cannon's 

mouth 
'Gainst  the  fraternal  camp  is  pointed,  ready. 
At  prompting  of  a  fratricidal  hand. 
To  scatter  death  amidst  a  host  of  brothers. 
Here,  my  most  honored,  venerated  father — 
The  ^reat  upholder  of  our  ancient  rights, 
As  of  this  loyal  nation's  manners,  customs. 
Creator  of  his  army  as  its  leader — 
Triumphantly  his  monarch's  banner  waves. 
There,  the  t)eloved,  in  childhood's  intimacy 
Who  grew  with  me,  selected  for  my  husband 
By  will  of  parents  as  by  mutual  choice, 
From  all  he  ever  loved,  all  he  still  loves. 
Now  severed,  and  adown  the  eddyins;  tide 
Of  ho^e  factions  and  opinions  whirled, 
Unsheathes  his  sword  against  my  dearest  fa- 
ther. 
Thus  with  a  single  blow  to  pierce  two  hearts. 
Image  Calamitous  of  civil  war !  " 

Zumalacarregui  joins  his  daughter,  and 
asks, 

**  My  daughter,  did  the  roar  of  war  affright 
thee  ? 

Isid,  Affright  me?    Am  I  not  a  Spanish 
maid. 
And  Zumalacarregui's  daughter? 

Zum.  Child, 

A  haughty  word  is  eas'ly  spoken,  harder 
'Tis  to  abide  the  trial.    Common  courage 
Is  not  unusual, — blindly  it  confronts 
The  moment's  danger.    But  to  consecrate 
A  whole  existence  to  a  single  cause. 
In  that  unflinchin^y  to  persevere, 
Fate's  blows  defymg,  inaccessible 
J'o  lures  of  vanity  and  selfishness, 
With  equal  resolution  combating 
Th'  external  foe,  and  that,  more  dangerous. 
Lurking  within  the  bosom's  secret  depths — 
That  is  the  rarer  courage  of  the  man 
Whom  Heaven  created  for  great  enterprize ; 
Happiness  he  foregoes  high  ends  t'achieve." 

The  next  scene  is  one  of  argument  be- 
tween Zumalacarregui  and  a  Christine,  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  from  which  we  extract 
some  lines  of  the  former's,  containing  the 
pith  of  the  Basque  sentiments — the  cause  of 
Isabel  is  less  ably  advocated. 

^  Thou  speakest  of  the  weal  of  generations 
Living,  unborn,  on  constitutions  founded. 
On  laws.    Have  we  not  our  old  rights,  to 

which 
The  king  observance  swears,  and  holds  them 

sacred  ? 
With  them  he  is  our  king,  without  them — not. 
So  runs  the  oath  he  swears  at  his  accession. 
We  are  contented  with  these  ancient  rights 
Based  on  the  solid  ground  of  history. 
Not  pai)er  rights,  but  living  in  our  hearts. 
For  these  the  men  of  the  three  provinces 
Have  risen  in  arms,  and  this  their  batilc-cry : 
The  monarch  and  the  law,  our  rights,  our 

kin^! 
Ye  speak  of  freedom.    Are  ye  truly  free?  " 
We  are  jo,  as  our  fitthws  were  before  us. 
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Ye're  but  a  foreign  nation's  apes.  What  gain 
Has  France  from  constant  change?    A  des- 
potism 
In  freedom's  garb,  an  everlasting  struggle 
'Twixt  liberty  and  violence,  a  wavering 
'Twixt  tyranny  and  law,  as  everlasting. 
And  this  Louis  Philippe,  your  citizen-king, 
The  ball,  the  toy  of  faction!    He  to-day 
On  this,  on  that  to.nH>rrow  clinging,  fawns 
On  selfishness  and  vanity,  i'  th'  hope 
So  to  maintain  him  on  hi^  tottering  throne. 
On  this  side  by  hereditary  right, 
On  that  side,  by  the  people's  hatred*  threat- 
ened. 
Ye  deem  Don  Carlos  an  usurper.    He, 
A  father  midst  his  children  lives,  alone. 
Unguarded,  he  in  every  cottage  finds 
A  safe  asylum,  whilst  your  citizen-king 
Still  trembles  for  his  life." 

The  conversation  is  interrupted  by  Sagas- 
tibelza,  a  wild,  sanguinary,  and  powerful 
chief,  who  comes  with  the  priest  Domingo  to 
insist  upon  the  slaughter  of  all  prisoners  in 
the  camp,  in  revenge  for  the  apprehended 
murder  of  his  own  son,  then  a  prisoner  in 
Bilbao.  Obtaining  no  answer,  he  is  going 
forth  to  execute  his  purpose,  when  Zumala- 
carregui  authoritatively  speaks — 

^Remain  here,  general!    And  you,  priest, 
what  would  you  1 
Domingo.  What  would  1 1  1 1   I  am  a  mi- 
nister 
Of  our  religion,  trampled  under  foot 
By  yon  blaspheming  crew.    Profaned  her 

temples. 
Her  altars  plundered        *        ♦ 
Forced  are  our  cloisters,  and  their  pious  in- 
mates 
E^^pelled,   turned    out   upon   an   unknown 

world. 
To  meet  the  gibes  and  mockery  of  a  nation 
Robbed  of  its  faith.    Whoever  in  his  God 
Believes  is  persecuted,  ay,  is  hunted. 
Like  savage  forest  beasts  from  vale  to  moun- 
tain. 
I,  as  a  priest,  the  sanctuary  profaned. 
And  the  polluted  altars,  will  avenge 
In  the  life-blood  of  these  ungodly  sinners ; 
Will  sweep  them  from  the  earth,  as  Samuel 
The   heathen   monarch  Agag,  with    sharp 

blade 
In  Gilgal,  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord, 
Slew,  and  thus  spoke, '  As  women  of  their 

children 
'  Thy  sword  has  robbed,  so  childless  shall  thy 

mother 
« Be  amongst  women.'*    This  will  I  achieve 
Despite  the  hardened  Saul,  who,  God's  com- 
mands 


*  Tn  reading  this,  and  subsequent  yet  more 
fciarthng  adaptations  of  the  very  words  of  texts  of 
Scriptare  to  the  language  of  the  stage,  the  reader 
is  requested  to  t>ear  in  mind  that  this  practice  is, 
in  Germany,  so  general,  and  deemed  so  unobjec- 
tionable, that  it  must  be  considered  as  proving  in 
the*aathor  a  really  pious  dispositioa  rather  than 
iny  irreverence,  or  "damnable  iterations." 


Resisting,  spares  his  people's  enemies. 
{Signijiccmily)  Ev'n   therefore   was   Saulli 
kingdom  taken  from  him." 

While  Zumalacarregui,  after  quietly  giving 
his  orders,  is  reasoning  with  Sagastibelza,  the 
troops  of  that  chief  are  brought  in  by  Domin- 
go, to  enforce  compliance  by  threats  more 
forcible.  Zumalacarregui  calmly  disregards 
them. 

"  Zutn,  The  God  I  worship,  priest,  said, 
•  Mine  is  vengeance.' 

Therefore  I  exercise  humanity 

When  possible.  Thou  fling'st  religion's  cloak 

Over  base  passions,  and  thy  thirst  of  blood 

Glutt'st,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Merciful. 

(To  the  mulineers.)  But  you,  seducec^  blind- 
folded meu,  lay  down 

Your  arms,  and  in  obedience  due  await 

Your  general's  unshackled  resolution.  (They 
hesitate.) 

Ground  arms !  'Tis  Zumalacarregui's  order. 
(The  arms  fall  rcUtling  on  the  ground.) 

Ye  have  done  wisely.    In  my  hands  ye  were. 

My  faithful  troops  surround  you." 

The  truly  Christian  Bishop  Ansel  mo  now 
comes  to  reprove  and  dismiss  Domingo  to  a 
monastery  ;  and  Zumalacarregui,  when  free 
from  all  attempt  at  control,  sends  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Bilbao  to  propose  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  announcing  his  determination  to 
retaliate  any  cruelty  that  may  be  committed. 

"*  But  if,  which  God  forfend !   the  prisoner's 

blood 
Have  streamed,  or  shall  stream,  then,  by  my 

salvation 
I  swear,  the  blood  of  our  antagonists 
In  equal  quantities  forthwith  shall  flow." 

Sagastibelza  is  satisfied,  and  the  Christine 
friend,  despairing  of  converting  Zumalacar- 
regui, takes  his  leave  of  him  for  this  life. 

The  next  act  shows  us  a  similar  mutiny, 
with  a  different  result,  in  Bilbao.  Camillo, 
the  republican  leader  of  the  Chapelgorris,  a 
corps  of  Christine  irregular  troops,  bearing 
personal  enmity  to  Sagastibelza,canvasses  for 
the  slaughter  of  the  prisoners,  especially  of 
his  enemy  s  son.  Don  Fernando,  Zumala-  ^ 
carregui's  nephew,  though  a  Christine,  an- 
swers  him, — 

•*  I'd  save  our  friends,  who're  prisoners  to  the 

foe. 
Cam.  Ay,  that's  the   style,  I  know,  the 

modish  phrase 
Of  all  the  lukewarm,  all  the  moderates. 
Who  shudder  at  each  drop  of  blood.    But 

blood, 
In  civil  war,  must  flow  in  streams,  and  shall. 
Opinion's  wars  are  wars  of  life  and  death. 
«  ♦  *  *  « 

My  years  were  tender  when  of  ihe  French 
tyrant 

The  ruffian  hordes  burst,  an  impetuous  tor- 
rent, ^ 
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0*er  Spain.    The  unhnml  BAtioii  rate 
By'n  as  ooe  man,  the   greybeard's  feeble 

hand, 
The  woman's  delicate  fingers  grappled  arois ; 
And  so  did  I,  then  scarcely  more  than  boy. 
Thou  know*st  how  gloriousij  this  war  was 

ended. 
With  streams  of  Spanish  blood  did  we  his 

throne 
Repurchase  for  King  Ferdinand— And  what 
Our  ffuerdon ! — Dungeons*  banishment,  and 

death 
For  th'  army's  bravest,  for  the  people's  best 
Six  years  I  pined  in  fetters,  till  Riego 
Opened  my  prison  door.       ♦       ♦       ♦ 
I  saw  Riego  die — I,  in  disguise, 
Had  sought  Madrid  to  rescue  him ;  I  failed. 
And  awor^^derceU/)    Thiok  not  that  I  for 

Isabel, 
Or  for  Christina,  or  for  any  Bourbon — 
A  name  abhorrent  to  mine  inmost  soul — 
Bear  arms ;  no,  this  good  sword — (rauling  t'Q 

the  cause  it  serves  • 

Is  difierent,  and  due  time^— Pshaw !  deeds 

not  words ! 
It  was  by  caution,  patience,  and  forbearance, 
The  Cortes'  wordiness  and  impotence. 
Our  cause  once  perished ;  not  a  second  time 
Thus  poorly  shall  t  be  lost     The  bloody 

throne 
Of  Liberty,  on  corses  of  her  foes 
Must  be  established,  then  'twill  firmly  stand." 

Making  no  converts  to  his  sanguinary 
purpose,  Camillo  goes  off  to  effect  it  by 
fbrce.  The  Chapelgarris*  horns  sound  to 
arms ;  the  governor,  Don  Alfonso,  comes  on 
in  disturbance  at  such  disorderly  proceed, 
ings ;  despatches  Don  Antonio  to  order  the 
rest  of  the  garrison  under  arms,  and  bring 
his  own  guards  to  him ;  Don  Fernando,  to 
arrest  Camillo  and  his  hom*b1owers ;  and, 
when  Don  Antonio  reports  hL<>  commission 
executed,  considering  the  mutiny  as  already 
suppressed,  he  sends  for  Zumalacarregui's 
flag  of  truce  whom  he  thus  addresses : — 

••  Who  sends  you  1 

Don  Jtimi,  I  from  /umalacarregui, 

tseneral  in  chief  of  all  King  Charles  the 
Fifth's— 
Don  Alf.  There's  no  King  Charles ! 
Don  Juan  (gmiling).  His  army  is 

encamped 
Before  your  city  walls. 

Don,  Alf,  No  army  that ; 

'Tis  but  a  motley  crew  of  armed  insurgents. 
Don  Juan.  We  are  the  soldiers  of  our  law- 
ful sovereign, 
King  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  whom  the  Spanish 

crown 
By  right  and  ancient  custom  appertuns. 
It  «  *  *  * 

My  general  offers,  man  for  man,  t'exchange 
Ail  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  either  party. 
Don,  Alf,  As  servant  of  the  lawful  queen  of 
Spain, 


I  should  not  treat  with  her  lebdUoos  sab. 
jects, 

♦  *  «  «  * 

Yet  deem  it  acting  in  conformity 
With  mine  exalted  sovereign's  sentiments 
To  show  me  gracious  towards  her  misled  sub- 
jects;    . 
Therefore,   to  q;>are  the  shedding  human 

blood — 
(7^  ChmlgorriM'  \am»  play  the  wookiimarf 
air  of  Trag4Uo  perro.*) 

How  now !    What's  that  t 

Don.  Ant.  The  Chapelgorris'  honw. 

Don  Alf,  I  ordered  their  arrest ;   has  Don 
Fernando 
Thus  long  delayed  to  execute  mine  orders? 

Don  Antonio  is  sent  ofiT  for  intelligence, 
and  returning,  reports  the  threatening  ap« 
proach  of  the  Chapelgorris* 

D.  AJf.  (disturbed.)  The  faithful  regiments! 

D,  Ant.  On  their  parades 

They  stand,  with  ordered  arms. 

D,  Alf.  How?  Not  opposing 

The  progress  of  the  mutineers  1 

D.Ant.  I  saw 

No  sign  of  such  intention. 

D,  Alf.  But  they  shall 

I  will 

(Enter  Camillo,  Don  FESMAXDO^Chapelgorrii, 

and  their  band.) 

How,  Don  Fernando,  have  you  thus 
Neglected  my  commands  ? 

D.  Fer.  1  am  myself 

A  prisoner. 

D,  Alf.  (to  CamiUo.)  You  have  dared  this! 

Cam.  I  have  dared  it, 

And  more  will  dare. 

D.  Alf.  Ha !  treason !  mutiny ! 

Up,  up,  you  foithful  servants  of  the  queen ! 
To  arms ! 

Cam.  (to  the  Captain  of  the  Ouard,)  Cap- 
tain,  command  to  order  arms. 

Copt,  Not  I ! 

Cam.  As  likes  you ;  I  can  give  the  word. 
Attention !   Order  arms  !    (the  guard  obet/.) 

Now,  who's  the  master  ? 
The  post  of  governor  for  some  few  minutes 
Vil  occupy -^—(general  silence.)  Where  is  the 
flag  of  truce? 

D.  Juan  (laughing  scornfully,)  Here,  but 
the  governor  of  Bilbao 
He  knows  not  where  to  find,  nor  imto  whom 
He  should  declare  his  message. 

Cam,  Unto  whom? 

Methinks  that's  plain  enough ;  to  him  who 

governs. 
Have  you  not  yet  discovered  who  is  here 
The  master  ? 

D.  Juan.        Yes,  to  mine  astonishment 
I  have,  and  learned  a  lesson  in  Bilbao 
New  to  the  soldiers  of  the  rebel  camp, 


•  Swallow  it  dog,  it  m^^nuig  the  conttitntioli. 
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As  you  are  pleased  to  tenn  t    There,  I  this 

day 
Saw  mutiny  end  otherwise. 
Cam,  May  be 

*  «  «  «  « 

Concerning  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
You're  sent  to  treat  1 

D,  Juan.  Just  sa 

Cam.  Especially. 

You  would  restore  Sagastibelza's  s<m 
To  th'  arms  of  the  bereaved  father  % 

D.  Juan.  Yes. 

Cam.  (coldly.)  The  wish  may  be  indulged, 
so  you  but  practise 
A  little  patience.    (8hots  toUhout.)  YoariiaU 

have  him.    Yes, 
Rely  upon  it,  he  is  your's ;  Camillo 
Is  not  tne  man  to  break  his  plighted  word. 

(Upon  a  sign  from  Camillo,  the  Ckapd- 
gorrUofenihiir  ranks.  Fimrmtnmareh 
tTt,  beartng  a  bier  covered  wi^  a  carpet^ 
and  $et  it  down  at  Camillo's /aef.) 

D.  Juan,  (shuddering^  Ha!  What  is  this? 

Cam.  (coldly.)  The  object  you  desire. 

(Snatching  away  the  carpet  discavefs  a  bleed^ 

corse.) 
Sagastibelza's  son  at  your  disposal. 
(General  horror.    He  turns  to  Don  Alfonso.) 
My  post  of  governor  I  now  resi^ 
And  reinstate  you  in  your  digmty." 

The  third  act  opens  with  a  scene  in  the 
Carlist  camp,— evidently  in  imitation  of  the 
first  pari  of  Schiller's  Wallenstein, — in 
which  the  various  characters  of  the  different 
classes  of  the  troops  are  well  hit  off.  ^t 
we  cannot  afford  room  for  all  the  extracts 
we  could  wish  to  make,  and  proceed  to  the 
second  more  important  scene,  in  which  we 
have  an  argument  between  Zumalacarregui 
and  a  Russian  diplomatist,  called  only  a  Fo- 
reign  Agent,  respecting  the  policy  of  ac- 
knowledging Charles  V.  and  supporting  him 
by  force  of  anns.  We  select  some  of  the 
most  powerful  and  characteristic -passages  : 

^  Zumal.  E'er  since  the  revolution  prin- 
ciple, 
Even  as  finally  in  an  usurper 
A  conqueror  embodied  was  subdued 
Victoriously,  and  on  their  ancient  thrones 
The  Bourbons  were  reseated,  Europe's  rulers 
Have  felt  that  only  unity,  that  only 
A  homogeneous  system,  from  the  banks 
Of  Neva  to  the  Tagus*  mouth  supreme. 
Could  prop  the  structure  of  old  policy, 
To  Europe  a  continuance  of  peace 
Assuring.    And  this  system's  character. 
It  is  legitimacy,  lawfulness. 
Opposed  to  anarchy  and  usurpation. 

*  «  *  *  ♦ 

Foreign  Agent.  Of  what  avail  t'  acknow- 
ledge Charles  the  FifUi, 
Unless  by  arms  enforced  ?     And  did  we  thus 
Attempt  to  rear  Don  Carlos'  throne  in  Spain, 
Louis  Philippe's  must  first  be  overthrown. 
That  is,  a  general  war  must  be  provoked. 

*  If  ♦  »        ♦ 


ZumaL  Qmch  war,  if  not  to  day,  must  y0t 
to-morrow, 
Perforce,  be  waged,  for  these  two  principlee 
Cannot  in  Europe  oo-exist ;  the  one 
Must  needs  destroy  the  other.    Every  day. 
Ye  see  't  yourselves,  impairs  our  strength, 

augments 
The  adversary's.    First  the  firenzy  seized 
On  Belgium,  next  on  distant  Poland,  whilst 
Into  the  British  empire  it  intruded, 
And,  as  Reform,  spreads  wider  day  by  day. 
Then  passed  the  spirit  of  wild  innovaition. 
Of  madness,  into  our  Peninsula, 
Setting  it  all  on  fire.    Thus  every  day 
Do  we  lose  gromid,  won  by  the  enemy. 
Whose  confidence  increases  with  his  might. 
For.  Ag.  Yet  e^  upon  the  soil  of  France, 
whose  womb 
First  gave  the  hydra,  Revolution,  birth, 
Have  we,  assistiNl  by  Louis  Piiilippe, 
Struck  off  a  many  of  tne  monster's  heads^ 
Successively.    That  very  citizen-king. 
Whom  on  the  throne  she  seated,  is  beoome 
The  first  and  deadliest  of  her  enemies. 
Skilfully  does  his  policy  enmesh 
Some  by  their  avarice,  others  by  their  foars, 
By  their  ambition  these,  those  by  their  mean- 
ness. 
Knitting  all  to  his  system ;  thus  the  fire 
For  want  of  fuel  must  in  its  own  ashes  - 
Expire.  '  ii 

Zumal.  Seemingly ;  ftictions  sleep,  but  die 
not. 
Only  a  breath  is  wanting,  and  the  fiames 
Ye  deem  extinguished  from  their  ashes  burst 
Then  what  can  he  against  them  whom  they 

made 
Their  very  creature  t    This  Louis  I^ilippe, 
Is  he  not  uproar's  son,  rebellion's  kine  1 
The  coofiamtion  he  may  damp  awhile^ 
Haply  confine,  but  conquer  it  he  cannot. 
Th'  authority  he  has  the  p^ple  gave ; 
And  though,  by  craftily  dividing  foctions, 
He,  profitably  for  himself  and  race. 
Perchance  may  work  them,  still  the  people^i 

servant 
Is  he,  and  not  their  master.       *       *       • 
For.  Ag.  Justly  you  argue ;  still  to  these 
our  times. 
Such  as  they  are,  we  must  adapt  ourselves. 
And  a  rare  instrument  this  citizen-king 
Is  in  our  hands,  since  we  possess  a  bait 
That  every  usurper  bites  at.    We 
Hang  out  a  distant  prospect  of  admission 
To  rank  amonest  legitimate  dynasties. 
So  by  his  conduct  he  deserve  the  honor. 
This  bait  was  swallowed  even  by  Napoleon, 
And  no  Napoleon  is  Louis  Philippe. 
Thus  use  we  these  ephemeral  emperors 
And  citizen-kings,  to  enervate  and  crush 
The  people's  spirit,  to  control,  suppress 
The  revolution  that  exalted  them ; 
And  this  same  spirit  is  their  throne's  support. 
The  only  one,  which  foiling,  they  are  lost 
So  fell  Napoleon,  so  Louis  Fhilippe 

Prepares  his  own  destruction 

Zumal.  (interrupting  him.)  And  meanwhile. 
In  Spain  Don  Carlos'  cause  b  lost ;  his  cause 
Which  is  your  own,  do  not  deceive  yourselves. 
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You  deem,  I  do  not,  in  Loais  Fliilippe 
That  you  possess  a  certain  guarantee 
For  Europe's  general  peace.  But  grant  it  such; 
On  what  depends  this  peace  ?   Upon  a  thread, 
On  one  man's  life.    Who  to  his  throne  suc- 
ceeds? 
Far.Ag,  (laughing,)  Prince  Ro0olin.* 
ZunuU,  (nailing.)  An  answer  all- 

sufficient 
And  is,  in  the  political  world,  as  yet 
One  problem  solved,  one  single  question  set- 
tled? 
Is  not  your  knot,  instead  of  disentangled, 
Daily  more  complicated ;  by  the  sword 
Only  to  be  undone  ?   (A  pau$e.)   Around  you 

look 
Through  Europe ;  everywhere  will  you  dis- 
cern 
Forebodings  dark  of  war,  the  imminent. 
The  unavoidable ;  upon  men's  tongues 
Dwells  peace,  but  war  is  everywhere  pre- 
paring. 
Factions  are  sharply  charactered  and  severed; 
Superfluous  it  were  to  give  them  names. 
Since  unto  each  is,  by  the  course  of  things, 
Its  proper  place  assigned,  and  petty  views 
Are  silenced  when  existence  is  at  stake. 
Concede  you  this,  few  words  it  wiU  require 
To  sketch  your  necessary  opeltitions. 
Close  but  the  Dardanelles,  close  but  the  Sound, 
An^  easy  task,  to  you  so  near,  so  distant 
From  th'  enemy  ;  this  done,  you're  safe  en- 
trenched. 
Your  empire's  forces,  in  their  rear  secured, 
Ready  for  action  and  disposable, 
You  have  in  hand.    Press  forward,  ever  for- 
ward. 
With  strength  concentrated ;  bold  enterprise 
Invigorates  the  confidence  of  friends. 
Alarms  the  foe.    And  who  is  your  opponent  ? 
Sits  he  so  firmly  on  his  throne,  that  ne 
Can  venture  to  collect  his  kingdom's  powers 
Against  the  foreigner  t'employ  ?    Ana  should 

he, 
— Domestic  factions  will  revive — at  home, 

Anarchy,  civil  war,  abroad,  the  foe 

(A  sharp  fire  of  musketry  heard.    He  listens 
for  a  moment^  then  proceeds,) 

Act  whilst  time  favors,  whilst  we  yet 

maintain 
Our  ground,  and  first  and  most  especially 
Acknowledge  Charles  the  Fiflh  as  King  of 
Spain 

And  of  the  Indies (The  firing  continues,) 

For,  Ag,  (interrupting  him.)  Were  you  in 
Madrid, 
Or  marching  with  your  army  on  Castile, 
As  though  to  ^ize  the  capital  ye  purposed. 

Then,  haply (The  firing  ceases.) 

Zumal.  Never!  'Twere  insanity 

These  mountain  bulwarks  to  forsake,  and  risk 
Our  army  on  vast  plains,  whilst  unprovided 
With  cavalry  and  with  artillery. 
Such  as  on  equal  ground,  and  in  pitched 

battle. 
Might  fit  us  with  the  foe  to  cope— «-(Ji«^an^ 
muffled  drums,) 

*  The  continental  nickname  of  the   Dake  of 
Orleani. 


Sochftohi 
Would  our  opponents  turn  to  good  account, 
Would  seize  upon  our  country,  cut « of 
From  ground  well  known,  propitious  to  oar 
anno 

(The  drums  approach) 
Our  stronghold  are  these  mouotaiaa,  to  oat 


Destruction,  we,  amidst  them,  can  withstand 
Christina's   hosts,    and   here  Doo. Carlos' 

crown 

(The  drums  are  now  dose  at  hand.   Agn 
,he  listens  a  moment^  then  proceeds.) 
Will  we  preserve,  until  the  hour  arrives 
To  place  it  on  his  nead.         , 
(A  military  funeral^  with  muffled  dnms, » 
ters  at  the  back  vf  the  stage.) 

What  should  this  be! 

(Enter  Saoastibelza  and  Don  Jum,  wiik^ 

diers,  <!f^,     Sagastibelza,  adwm 

slowly  towards  Zumajjigabbegui,  a«i 

speaking  in  a  hollow  monotonoui  voia-] 

But  if,  which  God  forefend !  the  prisooeh 

blood 
Have  streamed,  or  shall  stream,  then,  by  of 

salvation 
I  swear,  the  blood  of  our  antaeonists 
In  equal  quantities  forthwith  Miall  flow- 
Thus  Zumalacarregui  lately  spoke. 
Zumal.  Sagastibelza ! 
Sag.  Of  that  name  the  W 

With  sad  but  solemn  resolution,  Zumak' 
carregui,  upon  receiving  Don  Juan's  repoil 
orders  the  execution  of  a  number  of  his  pri- 
soners, equal  to  the  number  of  Carl^ 
slaughtered  in  Bilbao,  and  some  just  takes 
are  included,  to  make  up  the  amount.  Tb 
humane  bishop  in  vain  intercedes  in  the? 
behalf.  The  firing  that  announces  their  fie 
is  heard ;  and  Zumalacarregui,  left  ^^ 
exclaims, 

^  Would  I  had  never  lefl  my  father's  house! 
Lo !  twenty  innocent  men  are  led  away 
To  suffer  death,  and  His  by  my  command  I 
Wherefore,  great  Lord  of  Heaven,  didsltwe 
give  me  .  , 

This  tender  heart  for  such  tremendous  dut«e 

A  duty  'twas  that  to  my  troops  I  owe, 
Even  should  mine  own  flesh  and  blood — 
A  woman  (in  deep  mourmng,  vho  hss  flp" 

proached  unnoticed,)  ,   ., 

^  Thy  blood! 

Already  it  has  streamed !  ^^, 

Zumal  Ha!  What  is  that 

The  woman.  Maria  'tis,  thy  sister; 

Zumal.   (trying  to  take  her  hanl)  "'"' 

brings  thee, 

Maria,  to  thy  brother's  camp  1 

•  ♦  •  • 

D.  Maria.  My  son.  .  ,- 

Zumal,  Thy  son  ?  Pernaodo  w 

my  camp  ? 
D,  Mar.  Only  his  corse.  ,     -j, 

Zumal.  How!  Mighty tJ<g^ 

D.  Mar.  (painting  qfter  the  prisoners.)  '^ 
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YondtfS'li  sooUesfl  oone,  and  be  whose  voice 
Sentenced  him  waa  the  brother  of  his  mother. 

ZmuU.  Oh  Lord  my^  God !   How  heavilj 
thy  hand 
Presses  on  me ! 

D.  Mar.         Twill  press  yet  heavier. 
Prophecy  dwells  within  the  mother's  heart, 
Who  weeps  her  only  son.^'  ^ 

Zumalacarregui  mourns  over  the  break- 
ing  of  one  friendly  and  family  tie  after  ano- 
ther, but  appears  unmoved  by  his  bereaved 
sister's  prophetic  denunciation,  which  is, 
however,  speedily  fulfilled.  The  fourth  act 
is  occupied  with  Isidora's  love  and  anxiety 
for  her  bridegroom  and  her  father,  with  her 
father's  tender  care  for  her  happiness,  and 
his  going  forth  upon  a  reconnoissanoe. 
From  this  he  returns,  when  she  watches  him 
from  her  window,  and  observes  with  alarm 
that  he  does  not  look  up  to  her,  and  walks 
languidly.  Presently  'the  Bishop  Anseliyio 
visits  her,  and  we  extract  his  communicav 
tion  to  Isidora  of  her  misfortune.  ' 

t  >    ■  \ ' 

**  Anadfno.  Earth's  joys  and  sorrows,  MIM 
our  earthly  frame, 
Are  transitory,  and  the  hand  of  God- 
It  is  that  all  inflictions  lays  upon  us.    , 

Isidora.  All  righteous  God!   What  am  I 
doomed  to  hear  1 

Ans.  Our  Saviour  Christ,  when,  in  Geth- 
'  semane, 
His  sdubev^n  unto  death,  was  sorrowful. 
Bowed  down  his  face  to  earth,  and  to  his 

fiither  > 
In  Heaven  thus  prayed :  *  If  it  be  possible, 

*  Oh  let  this  cup  pass  from  me !   Ne'ertheless, 

*  Father,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt !' 
That  bitter  cup  Heaveh  oft  to  those  assigns  * 
Whom  most  if  favors  trying  thtis  their  faith, 
Whether  it  livieiy,  strong,  submissive  be. 

Isii,  (faUeri^ly/)  lamawoman,  feeble  is 
my  strenj^.  . 
'   Ans.  But  mighty  fs  t)ie  strQngth,of ,  Gp4»  fi^ 

still  .,    ,  ,  f    ;,      ^  , 

Is't  in  the  feeble  the  most  glorified.      I 
We  are  but  pilgrims,  to^'ras  a  bieltSf*  home 
Still  journeying,  for  us  this  lower  wf>fM 
I6  no  abidmg  place,  and  best  tbfoUgh  Oofr 

rows 
To  Heaven's  eternal  joys  may  we^attaioy  'n 
Happv,  who  in  tlie  liord  have  fallsija^  asleep ! ' 
I$ii.  Delay  not !   In  this  wounded  he^art 
plunge  quickly  ,    ,.  ,  ^ 

The  dagger ! Mine  Antonicn-  • 

Ans.^itkdeepfkling^)   ^-  'AH'Hlfe'i^'pains 
For  him  are  over,  and  before  the  face 
Of Godhestandm    •        •>      .  < 
liid.  Oh' my  foreboding  soull 

And  by  my  father's  hand  the  blow  was  dealt ! 
An$.  That  is  the  jgrief  thaf  bows  hun  to  the 
earth,  ./   '  •  . 

Therefore   does '  he '  avbtd '  his    daughter's 

•  sight,'  '  ' 

And  blameless  though  he  be,  condemns  him- 
self." .  . 
VOL.  xiz.                   30 


Isidora  is  led  off,  stupified  by  thb  fulfil- 
ment of  her  worst  fears,  and  passes  her  father 
without  seeing  him.  He  looks  afVer  her,  ex- 
claiming, 

^  My  most  unhappy  child !    Too  hard  this 

blow 
Falls  on  her  heart,  beyond  her  strength  to 

bear. 

*  «  nt  ♦    ' 

Ans,  (solemnly  and  significantly.)  Yet  other 
heads  there  are,  to  thee  as  dear. 
As  precious. 

Zunud.  Gracious  God !  My  wifo 

and  child  ? 

Ans.  (vfith^deep  fading.)  They  both  are  pri- 
soners to  the  enemy." 

Thus  ends  the  fourth  act,  and  the  fifth,  a 
very  short  one,  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  fete 
of  Zumalacarregui.  We  first  find  him  reading 
the  Bible,  and  seeking  consolation  in  religion. 
He  then  sends  for  the  generals  and  other 
chief  officers;  and,  whilst  awaiting  them, 
dwells  upon  his  sorrows : 

**'My  bosom's  firiend,  tried  ev'n  from  youth, 

•    and  still 
Foup4^  faithf^  stands  amongst  mine  ene^ 
mies :  ,    ^ 

^Too  happy  if  I  meet  him  not  in  battle ! 

My  sister  or  her  son  have  I  deprived. 
My  daughter  of  her  bridegroom      ♦      ♦     ♦ 
My  wife  and  child  in  hands  of  foes  athirst 
For  blood  of  mine,  on  the  grave's  brink  my 

sister. 
My  darlipg  daughter,  of  my  children  dearest. 
With  frenzy  threatened — Nothing  am  I  now '; 
Nothing,  *tfQt  husband,  brother  not,  not  fa- 
ther; 
There liorinyslBMrifioie^vietims all'  * 
Offered  upon  the  altar  of  my  country ! 
(Reanmngi'himsf^-y^  The  general  I  still  aim 
and  will  be„viwolly. 
Enter  the*g^rifraU,imd  other  officers,) 
Sagastibelza,  I,  like  thee,  am  childless ! 
Sagas.    Then  live  h/Bncefoct]i  for  venge- 

ance! 
ZvmaX.    Fbrmyduty,      •  ' 
Biine  austere  duty,  will  I  live."  ' 
f' 
Zumalacarregui  then  mak(»  his  arrange* 
mentsy  gives  his  final  erdqrs  tor  the  storminff 
of  Bilhs^,  and  goes;  forth  tp  direct  the  attack 
in  person.    The/at^sbotiD  &^,  with  need- 
less circumstance§.Qf  treachery,  by  a  woman 
whose  lover.  bodifKUoa  in -oDf  of  the  r^tribu- 
tive  massacre^  .of  pnsooers,  mexorably  com* 
manded  by  ZaWa^arragui.     As  he  is  dy. 
ing,  Pom  Qailosienters  with  his  suite,  and  we 
mgsttP^^^Xtmct  the  only  scene  in  which  it 
hflu^  l;ii^i|  our,  foVt^ne  to  see  a  living  Kin{^  c^ 
at.le^  n^  Pjretender,  brought  upon  the 


**  Don' Carlos.  Oh  Zumalacarregui! 
Zwnai.  Is 't  yourself 

My  lord  and  king  f 
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D.  Car.  And  must  Ifind  thee  thus ! 

With  thee  will  all  my  best  hopes  be  interred. 
ZumaL.    My  king,  upon  the  justice  of  thy 
cause 

Rely.    A  gallant  army  thou  still  hast 

To  place  thy  rightful  crown  upon  thy  head ; 

Men  daily  die,  yet  still  the  world  eoes  on, 

And  no  man's  head  is  indispensable. 

(Ajoause.)    My  royal  master  of  my  fiunily 

Wul  be  the  guardian. When  upon  thy 

head 

God  has  confirmed  thy  crown,  Oh  king,  for- 
get not 

That  thou  hast  bought  it  with  thy  people's 
blood, 

And  to  that  people  be  thou  a  just  ruler 

(Z)uf.) 
D.  Car,  (bending  over  him.)    In  this  one 
man  more  than  an  army  dies !" 

Upon  this  most  true  exclamation  the  cur- 
tain falls ;  and  w^  will  only  add,  by  way  of 
epilogue,  that  Don  Carlos  has  accepted  and 
executed  ^is  guardianship,  as  far  as  his  power 
yet  allows,  by  confernng  a  dukedom  on 
Zumalacarregui's  eldest  daughter,  with  re- 
mainder to  her  sisters,  in  default  to  her  child- 
ren. She,  not  our  broken-hearted  Isidora, 
but  Dofia  Ignacia,  a  yet  heart-whole  little 
girl,  is  now  Duchess  of  Victoria. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Voyages  en  CircasWf  par  le 
Chevalier  Taibout  de  Marigny,  pr^sente- 
ment  Consul  de  sa  Maje8t6  le  Roi  des  Pays 
Bas  k  Odessa,  avec  Vues,  Costumes,  6^. 
Odessa.  18d6. 

2.  IHtUraire  de  T^fflis  d  ConstarUinople^  par 
le  Colonel  Rottiers,  Commandeur,  Cheva- 
lier de  difi^rens  Ordres,  dz^c.  Bnixelles. 
1829. 

8.  The  PoHfoUo.  Vols.  I.— V.  8vo.  Lon- 
don.     1886-7. 

The  interest  excited  throughout  the  British 
Empire  and  still  more  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
by  the  continual  encroachments  of  Russia 
to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  the  Kuban,  and 
the  Araxes,  and  more  especially  by  the  late 
outrage  committed  on  the  British  flag,  by 
seizure  and  confiscation  of  an  English  mcu*. 
chant  vessel  by  the  Russian  navy,  whilst  car 
rying  on  a  trade  with  the  Eastern  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  which  appeared  to  have^be 
recognized  by  the  British  government  as 
legitimate,  wih  shordy  be  heightened  by  the 
parliamentary  investigation  to  which  this 
questbn  is  about  to  be  submitted,  in  conse- 

Suence  of  his  majesty's  government  having 
eclined  to  insist  on  reparation  from  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburgh. 


On  the  political  importance  of  Circa8aa,it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  dilate.  The  bd^ 
pendence  of  Persia  and  of  Turkey,  the  seeu- 
rif}'  of  our  Indian  possessions,  the  respect  q{ 
the  independent  nations  of  Central  Aaa^the 
free  navigation  of  the  Danube,  and  the  emait- 
cipation  from  Russian  control  of  the  Priod 
palities,  and  Servia— all  these  questions  are 
more  or  less  involved  in  the  maintenaDce  of 
their  national  and  political  existence  by  the 
heroic  populations  inhabiting  the  couDtriei 
situated  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cas^nBn, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kubao  and  tbe 
Kouma,  and  on  the  south  by  the  PhasisaQd 
the  Kour. 

The  first  idea  which  suggests  itseltoo 
contemplatmg  the  contest  now  raging  k 
those  provinces,  i8.an  inquiry  into  the  origiD 
and  object  of  the  war,  and  the  cause  of  tk 
inconceivable  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Eo- 
ropean  powers  which  has  permitted  Rua 
to  aim  at  the  extension  of  her  dominioQ; 
proclaiming  as  she  boldly  does,  that  it  is  ber 
system  of  policy  to  exclude  thecoromeicerf 
iburope  from  a  line  of  coast  400  miles  io  a- 
tent,  excepting  at  two  insulated  points,  ttd 
prohibiting  altogether  at  those  ports  tbeo- 
portation  of  salt,  one  of  the  necessaries  i 
life. 

The  conduct  of  Russia,  in  thus  separating 
herself  from  her  allies,  is  an  anomaly  in  the 
history  of  Europe  since  the  peace  oHYm 
It  is  a  violation  of  the  European  compact  eD- 
tered  into  by  the  eight  Powers  at  lie  Cor 
gress  of  Vienna,  for  the  mutual  adjostmeDJ 
of  their  respective  claims  and  the  final  aw 
definite  settlement  of  the  balance  of  power. 
But  it  is  futhermorea  direct  violation  rf^ 
her  subsequent  engagements  with  BnglaiKlf 
by  which  she  bound  herself  to  seek  in  tie 
arrangements  for  the  pacification  of  the  EiS 
"  no  augmentation  of  territory ;"  and,  'i^ 
once  admit  the  right  of  Russia  to  considff 
herself  as  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  ^ 
European  Alliance,  whilst  she  daily  ^^^' 
ly  violates  the  engagements  to  which  a* 
herself  subscribed,  we  see  no  sufficient  !«»• 
son  why  her  future  occupation  of  '^^'K' 
Asia  Minor,  and  Greece  should  be  considered 
as  invalidating  her  claim  to  the  rights  ^'fj 
she  acquire  in  1815,  when  the  Pnith  and^ 
Kuban  were  the  boimdaries  of  our  then 
ally. 

It  has  been  pretended  in  some  of  ^  fj^ 
papers  of  the  imperial  cabinet,  that  ^.^ 
man  empire  was  never  even  mentiooedin  toe 
treaties  of  Vierma.  .     . 

But  the  reason  is  obvious.  During  t^ 
long  wars  excited  by  the  revolutionary  ^ 
of  France  and  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  l^' 
key,  respecting  the  rights  of  every  couo^ 
to  form  its  own  government,  had  never  w^' 
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fered  in  the  affain  of  other  states.  She  was 
Qo  party  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  to  the 
conference^  at  Pilnitz.  She  had  even  con. 
sented  to  make  peace  with  Russia  in  the 
year  1812,  without  requiring  from  the  empe. 
ror  an  indemnity  for  an  unjust  war,  and  con- 
sequently  she  had  no  separate  interests  to 
contend  for  in  a  European  congress.  Her 
very  aheence  from  a  tribunal  which  gave 
away  populations  without  their  consent,  and 
transferred  the  allegiance  of  one  people  to 
the  sovereign  of  another,  was  rather  a  monu- 
mental satire  on  a  conclave  of  despotic  pow- 
ers, whose  interference  in  the  aflfairs  of  Spain, 
Piedmont,  and  Naples  drew  down  upon  them 
within  a  very  short  interval  the  indignation 
of  fVeemen  ^roughout  the  western  and  east- 
em  hemispheres.  Had  it  not  been  indeed 
for  the  instigation  of  the  insurrectionary 
movement  of  Greece  by  Russian  perfidy,  Tur- 
key might  at  this  day  have  riveted  the  admir- 
ing attention  of  Burope  on  those  grand  prin- 
ciples  of  Arabic  legislation,  viz.  the  municipal 
institutions  of  the  East,  which  have  enabled 
Turkey  to  withstand  during  the  last  sixteen 
years  the  shock  of  all  Europe,  the  revolt  of 
Greece,  and  the  defection  of  Mehemet  Ali ; 
and  which  leave  her,  after  paying  off  all  her 
pecuniary  obligations  to  Russia,  without  levy- 
mg  a  single  new  tax  or  borrowing  an  asper  of 
foreign  money,  a  first-rate  element  in  the 
balance  of  power. 

In  the  work  of  Colonel  Rottiers,  who  serv- 
ed in  the  Russian  army  in  Georgia  and  the 
Caucasus  from  the  year  1808  to  1818,  we 
find  a  very  interesting  elucidation  of  the  de- 
signs  of  Russia  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  the 
arrondissement  of  her  frontiers  to  the  south 
of  the  Caucasus  on  the  side  both  of  Persia 
and  Turkey ;  and,  when  we  consider  that  at 
the  present  moment  her  limits  are  within  nine 
miles  of  the  high  road  by  which  all  our  ma- 
nufactures pass  into  Persia,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  that  any  man  of  education  and  re- 
flection can  be  insensible  to  the  danger  which 
threatens  the  whole  of  our  commerce  with 
Central  Asia,  our  communications  with  India, 
and  the  imminent  peril  of  our  natural  allies, 
the  Shah  of  Persia  and  Sultan  Mahmoud. 

The  pretensions  of  Russia  to  the  right  of 
exacting  tolls  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  a 
pretension  which,  although  disaUowed  by 
England,  is  enforced  on  the  vessels  of  Sardi- 
nia and  other  minor  powers,  is  equally  op- 
posed to  the  stipulation^  of  the  treaty  of  Vien- 
na, and  impedes  the  whole  commerce  of 
Germany  with  the  fertile  shores  of  Anatolia. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  qnly  hope 
of  Europe  of  being  able  to  withstand  their- 
ruption  of  the  ScyUiian  hordes^  the  only  safe- 
ty  of  England  from  the  acquisition  by  Russia 
of  the  Dardanelles,  and  consequently  of  ma< 


ritime  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  in 
the  vak>r  of  the  heroic  mountaineers  of  the 
Caucasus  ;  who,  during  the  last  century  and 
a  half,  have  successfully  maintained  their  in- 
dependence against  the  arms  and  the  wiles 
of  Russia,  and  who,  lately  united  under  a 
national  standard  and  forming  a  powerful  con- 
federation, are  the  only  remaming  breastwork 
of  Europe  and  Asia  against  the  avalanche 
which  threatens  the  ruin  of  all  that  exists. 

An  English  translation  of  the  work  of  M, 
de  Marigny  has  lately  been  published  by  Mr. 
Murray,  together  with  the  omissions  and  in- 
terpolations of  the  Russian  censorship  at 
Odessa.  It  would  appear  from  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  translation,  that  M.  de  Marigny 
was  sent  in  the  year  1818,  to  establish  com- 
mercial relations  in  the  Black  Sea,  under  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  the  Netherhinds, 
who  appointed  him  Vice  Consul  for  the  ports 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  procured  him  the  pro- 
tectjon  of  the  Russian  authorities  ;  and  that 
the  manuscript  narrative  of  M.  de  Marign3r'8 
Voyages  was  sent  by  him  to  the  governor  of 
New  Russia,  who,  during  the  absence  last 
year  of  the  author,  had  them  published  at 
Odessa,  adding  passages  calculated  to  mis- 
lead the  European  public  on  several  points, 
and  suppressing  other  passages  which  repre-  . 
sented  the  Circassians  in  a  light  too  favora- 
ble for  Russian  designs.  The  exposure 
which  has  thus  been  made  of  the  long  course 
of  deception  practised  on  the  literature  of  the 
age  by  Klaproth  and  other  savans  acting  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Russian  cabinet,  is 
complete.  The  contrast  between  the  inter- 
esting narrative  of  M.  de  Marigny  and  the  in- 
sidious interpolations  of  the  Russian  editor  is 
truly  remarkable  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  pe- 
ruse the  pages  of  this  work,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  the  mhabitants  of  the  Caucasus  are 
distinguished  for  the  noblest  qualities  of  the) 
heart,  the  most  chivalrous  sense  of  honor, 
and  all  the  virtues  of  the  heroic  ages. 

Since  the  visit  of  M.  de  Marigny  to  the 
Circassian  coast  in  1824,  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  authentic  accounts  of  that  country, 
until  the  publication  last  year  in  the  ^  Port- 
folio" of  a  Report  from  Circassian  by  a  gen. 
tleman  who,  we  understand,  was  sent  thither 
by  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  state  of  that 
country  since  the  campaign  of  1835.  This 
gentleman  landed  at  Ardlei*,  to  the  south  of 
the  harbor  of  Pchad,  and  traversed  the  whole 
country  to  fwithin  sight  of  Anapa ;  and  the 
romantic  description  which  he  gives  of  the 
simple  yet  dignified  manners  of  the  people, 
their  contempt  of  danger  and  of  death  in  the 
cause  of  their  independence,  their  murderous 
an<^  successful  conflicts  with  the  Russians, 
their  capture  of  several  men-of-war  which 
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'  had  baen  stranded  on  the  coast,  aod  of  the 
resolute  detemuDatioa  of  the  whole  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  Caucasus  never  to  submit  to 
the  arms  of  Russia  cannot  fail  to  impress  the 
reader  with  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the 
oause  of  Circassian  independence. 

In  the  autumn  of  Isbtyear,  the  British 
schooner  ^  Vixen"  sailed  from  Trebizond  for 
the  Circassian  coast,  with  a  cargo  of  salt ; 
and  the  journal  of  the  supercargo,  of  his  in- 
terviews with  the  Circassian  chiefs  in  the  in- 
terior, confirms  the  testimony  previously  gi- 
yen  in  the  **  Portfolio"  to  the  success  of  £e 
CircassittQs  in  their  two  last  campaigns. 

Notwithstanding  the  piratical  seizure  of 
the  **  Vixen,"  her  condemnation  by  the'^Rus- 
sian  authorities,  and  the  imprisonment  of  her 
detain,  owner,  crew,  and  supercai^,  Mr. 
Bell,  on  his  return  to  Constantinople,  set  out 
again  forCircassia,  and  we  understand  that 
he  has  be^i  lately  followed  by  an  Engh^ 
gentleman  at  Constantinople  distinguished  for 
his  literary  attainments. 

The  public  interest  respecting  Circassia 
will  shortly  be  heightened  by  the  84>pearance 
.  of  a  work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Spencer,  who 
lately  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
Germany.  Mr.  Spencer  visited  the  coast  of 
Ciroassia  in  company  with  Count  Woronzow, 
the  governor  of  Southern  Russia  and  Bessa- 
rabia, and  on  awaking  one  morning  whilst 
entering  the  port  of  Anapa,  in  the  spring  of 
last  year,  the  author  was  surprised  to  find  the 
heights  commanding  the  town  and  the  adjoin- 
ing forests  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  Cir- 
cassian warriors,  who  prevented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  Russian  beyond  the  guns  of 
the  fortress. 

Count  Woronzow  landed  at  Anapa  accom- 
panied only  by  his  own  compatriots.  Mr. 
Spencer  was  unable  to  divine  his  reason  for 
this  proceeding.     He  states, 

J  *•  I  subsequently  learned,  from  one  of  the 

,  party,  that  the  garrison  was  successively  un- 
healthy, and  had  recently  experienced  seve- 
ral disastrous  reverses  in  their  conflicts  with 
the  natives,  who  had  lately  manifested  a 
more  determined  spirit  of  hostility  ;  and  their 
attacks  being  now  conducted  with  greater  mi- 
litary skill  and  discipline,  had  proved  more 
murderous  to  their  invaders.  They  were  al- 
so said  to  be  commanded  by  an  English  offi. 
cer,  who  had  served  in  India.  But  the  last, 
and  to  me  most  extraordinary  piece  of  intelli- 
gence  was,  that  the  country  was  inundated 
with  copies  of  a  proclamation  from  the  king 
of  England,  calling  upon  the  Circassi^f^  to 
defend  their  country  ;  and  that,  in  the  event 
of  their  requiring  assistance,  he  would  forth- 
with despatch  a  powerful  fleet  to  their  aid ! 
Nor  was  this  the  \only  marvel  related;  for 
the  count  himself  informed  me,  that  numer- 
ous copies  of  the  dreadful  **  Portfolio"  were 
industnouslyGiKiulaied  among  the  people. 


These  two  astonishing  do(Buments  were  !!|une- 
diately  translat^,  and  sent  to  shake  the 
nerves  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh." 

The  intense  interest  exoited  in  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's mind,  and  the  very  limited  means  he 
subsequendy  enjoyed  of  eeein^  Circassia, 
whilst  under  the  restrain^  of  his  hospitable 
host,  prompted  him  to  return  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  to  make  a  second  attempt  at  visiting 
the  Caucasus  by  em]|arking  in  a  Turkish 
merchant  vessel  at  Trebizond,  which  safely 
landed  him  at  Pchad,  whence  he  travelled 
into  the'  interior  of  the  coumry.  His  work  is 
on  the  eve  of  publication,  and  its  appearance 
at  this  interesting  juncture  in  the  position  <^ 
the  two  belligerent  powers  cannot  fail  to 
throw  light  ^upon  a  question  which  interests 
the  literary  and  scientific  not  less  than  the 
political  world. 


Art.  X. — 1.  GrammaiiJc  der  BomauMiem 
Sprachen.  Von  Friedrich  Diez.  Brster 
Theil.  (Grannnar  (tf  the  Romanic 
Tongues.  By  Frederick  Diez.  First 
Part.)  6vo.  Bonn,  18d6. 

2.  NowoeoM  Choix  des  Foksiei  origmaiet  di9 
Troubadours.  Par  M.  Raynouard,  &c. 
Tome  deuxieme,  contenant  le  Lexique 
Roman,  A        C.  8vo.  Paris,  1886. 

3.  La  ChansoH  de  RoHandy  ou  de  Boncevaux, 
du  xif  sUcle,  fuhlike  pour  la  premihrefou. 
Par  Francisque  MicbeL  8vo.  Paris,  Sil. 
vestre,  1887 ;  London,  Pickering. 

4.  Charlemagnef  an  AnglO'NoriMn  Poemcf 
the  Twel^  eeniuriff  now  first  published^ 
vriih  an  Introduction  and  a  Glossarial  In- 
dex.  By  Francisque  Michel.  Foolscap 
8vo.     London,  Pickering,  1836. 

In  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire,  as 
the  diflerent  Teutonic  tribes  established 
themselves  in  diflerent  posi^'ons,the  languages 
which  they  adopted  became  separated  by  the 
influence  of  circumstances  into  tioo  grand 
classes,  which  we  may  term  Germanic  and 
Romamic — accordingly  as  these  people  seu 
tied  on  the  outskirts  of  or  at  a  distance  from 
the  Roman  power,  and  so  in  progressing  to* 
wards  civilization,  retained  their  own  lan- 
guage ;  or,  as  settling  within  the  Roman 
state,  they  became  amalgamated  with  the 
older  inhabitants,  and,  as  ihey  prc^pressed  in 
cultivation,  seized  upon  a  civilization  (as  hx 
as  they  were  capable  of  receiving  it)  and  a 
language  which  was  ready  made  to  their 
hands.  We  thus  find  even  that  the  Noi^ 
mans,  who  came  into  Neustria  at -so  late  a 
period^  quickly  exchanged  their  own  lan^ 
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giiage  fdr  that  of  the  pe<^te  amoDgst  whom 
they  settled,  and  who  were  in  a  oiore  far* 
ward  state  of  cultivation  thao  thavnselves. 
Those,  on  the  contraiy,  who,  like  thei;Anglo. 
Saxons,  settled  oii  ground  wheee  they,  came 
not  m  the  same  contact  with  a  Roman  or 
even  romanized  populatioD,  their  civilization 
being  formed  and  developed  on  a  model  fur. 
nisbed  from  within,  retained  naturally  the 
language  which  bad  been  spoken  by  their 
forefatbsrs.  Their  own  letters  (runes)  had 
served  very  weU  for  magical  spells  and  in- 
scriptions ;  but  when  th^  began  to  write, 
which  was  not  before  they  became  Christians, 
they  were  all  oUiged  to  borrow  the  Roman 
dMuracters,  which  were  communicated  to 
them  by  the  Christian  missionaries. 

By  the  barbarians  who^  had  thus  received 
it,  the  language  of  the  Romans  was  soon  as 
much  broken  up  as  had  been  the  empire. 
Each  tribe  was  changing  unwittingly  the 
vowels  and  consonants  of  the  new  words  it 
had  adopted  according  to  laws  which  depend- 
ed upon  circumstances  connected  with  the 
^  development  of  its  own  organs  of  speech. 
The  language  at  the  same  time  was  itself 
undei^ing  a  change  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  produced -out  of  the  older  Saxon  the 
language  we  now  speak,  in  which  its  termi- 
nations were  in  a  great  measure  lost,  and  in 
which  many  combinations  of  letters  were  sub- 
jected to  thie  nuLuifold  operations  distinguish- 
ed  in  our  conmipn  grammar  by  such  names 
as  s3mcope,  crasis^  and  the  like. .  So  that, 
from  the  influence  of  all  these  circumstances, 
the  laenguage,  of  each  country,^  when  we  first 
find  it  in  writing,  is  very  different  from  that 
of  which  so  many  and  pure  monuments  have 
been  left  us  by  the  ancients. 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the 
lanp;uage  which  the  Romans  delivered  up  to 
their  invaders  was  the  pure  diction  which  we 
find  in  their,  writihgs.  We  have  many  rea- 
sons for  believing,  that  in  the  best  ages  of 
Roman  literature,  the  language  of  common 
life  differed  much  both  in  words  and  forms 
from  the  same  language  as  presented  to  us 
in  the  writings  of  the  learned.  In  the  latter 
limes  of  the  Empire  these  words  and  forms 
often  make  their  appearance  in  writing,  and 
are  so  many  marks  of  the  barbarism  of  the 
period.  This  language  of  common  life  was 
the  true  "  laogue  vulgare,"  which  is  the  great 
stumbling-block  in  the  system  broached  by 
Raynouard ;  it  was  not  a  language  formed  out 
of  and  succeeding  the  Latin ;  above  all,  it 
was  not  Provencal ;  but  it  was  the  Latin  it 
self  a^  spoken  by  the  common  people.  Of 
the  existence  and  character  of  this  vulgar 
language  we  have  abundant  and  interesting 
proofs  in  the  Introductory  Chapter  of  Diez's 
pipfound  Grammar  of  the  Romanic  dialects. 


We  can  trace  many  of  the  uncoomion  words 
and  forms  that  occur  in  the  Neo-LatiA 
toDguttS'to  the  earliest  age  of  the  Latin  Ian- 
guage.  Thus  the  wonl  bataere^  to  heal, 
fif^t,  which  occurs  in  Plautus,  is  represented 
by  the  Italian  baUere^  the  Portuguese  and  (M 
Spanish  ia<^,  the  Provencal  batre;  the 
Frettch  baUr^  -iS^c.  Pacuvius  used  the  word 
tnacrWf  leanness ;  it  is  the  French  maigrewr. 
In  Pestus  and  Palladius  we  find  plancOf  a 
plank ;  it  is  the  origin  of  the  F tench  planchCf 
and  is  properly  a  Teutonic  word.  In  Enniui 
and  VarK)  we  have  tperes  for  ^[tes ;  it  seems 
to  have  been  preserved  in  the  Prov.  «^per, 
the  Fr4  e$pqir^  the  Span,  esperot  6tc.,  though 
these  forms  n^ay  possibly  have  come<  from 
iperare.  Again  th^'Ita].  ma^^^rs^  Fr. 
mangert  is  the  Latin  mandumit^f  mod  some 
tin^s  in  the  early  writers!  for  aderdf  and  conN 
monly  enough  , in  .the  later  ones.  Many 
words  which  b^k>n^ed  properly  to  the  vulgar 
lai^age  make  their  appearance  in  the  later 
writers.  Thus,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ter» 
tullian,  aiemalis  vms  used  for  (Biernua; 
hence  the  old  French  eternal.  At  the  same 
time  we  find  compaseio  in  the  sense  of  its 
li^r  representative  oompasekm.  In  Ammia*- 
nus  Meurcellinus  we  have  tnolna  used  for 
mola  ;  whence  the  French  moulin.  At  the 
sanoe  time  appear  many  new  forms  in  -men^ 
tumf  that  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  lan«> 
guage  of  the  common  people ;  ba  juramenJtmi^ 
in  the  Pandects,  Ammianus,  Sulpicius  Seve- 
rus,  for  juratio ;  which  form  is  very  preva- 
lent through  all  the  Neo-Latin  tongues,  tfauft 
Ital.  gutramento,  WalachianTtir^m^Spam 
juramerUe,  Fr.  juremeni.  This  is  one  of  the 
forms  which  Raynouard  adduces  as  the  strong 
est  proof  of  the  existence  of  his  imaginary 
"  langue  vulgare" ;  and  the  word  salwmen*^ 
turn  which  he  cites,  bears  precisely  the  same  • 
relation  to  salvgiio  which  juramentum  does  to 
juratio.  In  the  latter  Roman  kiscriptions  we 
also  find  many  of  their  popular  words ;  thus 
we  find  in  one  the  word  exagium  (^r'^'')  vk 
the  sense  of  an  essay^  rM^  which  is  without 
doubt  the  French  essai.  In  others  we  have 
fata  in  the  sense  o^parca  (fatis,  2.  e.  diis  ma» 
nibus;)  it  is  the  lial.fata,  the  Spam  kadOf 
fadOf  the  Prov. /ada,  the  Ft.  fie.  So  a  kin- 
dred word,/atore,  to  enchant,  became /*«*; 
hence  our  modem  word /airy,  whose  ety- 
mology  has  so  long  and  so  very  unnecessari* 
ly  puzzled  our  writers,  on  the  interesting  sub- 
ject of  popular  mjrthology.  * 

It  is  only  in  our  da3rs  that  general  philolo- 
gy has  begun,  to  assume  the  shape  and  regu- 
larity of  a  system.  Our  forefathers  were  ac- 
customed to  open  their  eyes  rather  more 
widely  when  they  met  with  strange  words 
and  forms,  but  they  seldom  gave  themselves 
the  trouble  even  to  seek  the  reasons  of  such 
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words^tDd  fonns.  Raynouardywhote  name  wiH 
k>Dg  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  scho- 
lars, was  certainly  the  first  who  led  the  way 
to  something  like  an  accurate  study  and  ar- 
rangement  of  the  Neo.Latm  tongues.  Be- 
ibre  his  time  those  who  meddled  with  these 
languages  treated  them  in  a  manner  alto- 
gether cavalier-like,  and  the  editors  of  the 
^d  French  poetry,  and  some  editors  of  old 
English  poetry,  have  done  much  the  same 
thing, — even  expressed  their  surprise  that  the 
good  old  folks  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  should  be  so  singular  as  to  sin 
against  the  grammatical  rules  of  the  eigh- 
teenth.  Raynouard  pointed  out  the  right 
way  when  every  body  else  was  in  the  dark ; 
but  he  only  proceeded  in  the  path  he  had 
discovered  to  a  certain  point;  there  was 
much  ground  still  left  to  be  traversed,  and 
we  fear  that  too  many  of  the  French  scho- 
lars who  have  been  initiated  in  his  school, 
when  they  reach  the  place  at  which  he  halt- 
ed, think  that  they  have  nothing  more  to  do 
but  to  sit  down  and  rest  themselves.  The 
isompletion  of  this  great  work  seems  to  be  re. 
served  for  Grerman  acuteness  and  industry, 
and  the  first  volume  of  the  Grammar  of 
Diez,  a  name  femiliar  to  all  scholars  in  the 
language  and  writings  of  the  Troubadours, 
gives  us  good  promise  of  its  being  completed 
with  success.  We  thmk,  however,  that, 
with  regard  at  least  to  the  French  and  An- 
glo-Norman languages,  Diez  has  published 
his  work  too  soon,  that  is,  before  he  could 
have  materials  in  quantity  and  accuracy  suf- 
ficient for  his  undertaking.  Till  very  re- 
cently  the  monuments  of  the  languages  just 
mentioned  have  been  edited  from  beid  ma- 
nuscripts, and  in  the  most  unsatisfactory 
manner;  manuscripts  of  different  ages  and 
in  different  dialects  have  been  mixed  togeth- 
er  without  any  discrimination  ;  and  the  things 
themselves  have  thus  befen  calculated  rather 
to  mislead  than  to  guide.  As  far  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  make  verifications,  the  only 
printed  monuments  of  early  French  and 
Norman  to  which  we  can  assign  any  philo- 
logical value  are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
those  which  have  been  so  carefully  and  ac- 
curately edited  by  M.  Francisque  Michel. 
Among  the  exceptions  we  must  give  a  very 
high  place  to  the  few  volumes  which  have 
yet  appeared  under  the  care  of  M.  Cha- 
baille. 

We  consider  as  a  grave  error  in  Diez's 
book,  and  as  one  which  arose  entirely  from 
this  deficiency  of  good  materials,  the  not  se- 
parating  into  two  distinct  dialects  the  French 
and  Anglo-Norman.  The  only  printed  mo- 
numents of  the  Anglo-Norman  language  of 
the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  in  its  purity, 
are,  in  our  opinion,  the  Chanson  de  Roland, 


which  M.  Michel  has  just  given  to  the  woiid, 
the  most  important  of  all  his  publicatioDs, 
and  the  visit  of  Charlemagne  to  ConstaotiDO' 
pie.  There  are  stiil  in  MS.  a  few  other  n». 
numents  of  the  language  of  the  same  peiiod, 
and  particularly  the  curious  metrictl  life  of 
St.  Brandan  in  the  Cotton  MS.  The  short 
^m  of  Charlemagne's  Visit  to  ConstaotiDo. 
pie  is  printed  fVom  a  MS.  of  the  thirteratfacefi. 
tury,  m  which  however  Uie  orthography  of 
the  twelfth  has  been  tolerably  well  preserved; 
that  of  the  Chanson  de  Rt^a^d  is,  we  have 
no  doubi,  of  the^latter  part  of  ^  twdiik 
century.  To  these  two  poems  our  brief  re- 
marks  on  the  philology  of  the  NecLatiD 
tongues  shall  be  confined.  The  Anglo- 
Norman,  as  found  in  them,  presents  to  e 
some  striking  marics  of  difference  from  U 
French,  of  which,  however,  we  have  no  mo- 
numents of  so  early  a  date.  We  may  die 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  marb  d 
the  former  the  use  of  the  u,  which  hid 
probably  its  German  pronunciation,  in  place 
of  0,  aUy  i&c.  as,  pume  (pomme),  hxa^ 
(honte),  umbre  (ombre),  muUn  (nwulin),  i«i 
the  like.  The  first  of  these  chanicteri*s 
shows  difierence  of  dialect ;  the  other,  so- 
tiquity  of  form.  Another  seems  to  be  the 
constant  adoption  of  oA  6cc,  in  place  of 
the  French  auy  &c.  The  scribes  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  any- 
thing  but  accurate,  and  both  our  manu- 
scripts contain  many  errors,  but  in  the  mors 
modern  one  of  Charlemagne,  there  are  i 
greater  number  of  inaccuracies  which  afiect 
its  grammar  than  in  the  MS.  of  Roland.* 


*  We  arc  tempted  to  give  a  specimen  of  th^ 
inaccn  racies.  In  the  MS.  ihe  first  line  of  the  m- 
lowing  passage  was  deficient  in  number  of  srU^ 
bJes,  and  M.  Michel,  who  generally  makes  fc^ 
emendations  with  much  judgment,  has  noafl^ 
it  by  adding  a  word  to  the  end. 

"  De  ses  paiea  veiat  quinze  [milies] ; 
Chaucons  poYtoituncbrancne  d'olive;     ^^ 
Nunc^rent  vos  cca  paroles   m^isme.*'— i2»**J 
^  [lif.l*- 

We  object  to  this  emendation,  because  the  «»"* 
quinze  is  in  assonance,  and  seems  to  have  be« 
properly  the  last  word  of  the  line,  and  becaa?* 
fifieenthousand  messengers  carrying  olive  bnfic^ 
es  seems  to  us  too  many,  when  Un  only  ^"^ 
sent  on  the  important  message  which  i^tfod?^ 
the  subject  of  the  present  poem.  But  if  we  loos 
back,  we  find  the  word  paien^  which  most  hare 
lost  a  final  5,  and  the  next  word  is  eridently  Ef- 
ficient »t  the  beginning  by  the  loss  of  dicsTll*we 
«i,  for  it  is  the  only  instance  in  the  poem  of  w^ 
for  envHer,  It  is  here  then  that  the  scribe  bw  la^ 
Romethinc  out,  and  we  propose  to  supply  the''** 
ficiency  thus — 

"  De  ses  paien  [s  vos  en]  veiat  qniD2e:'' 

We  here  see  clearly  hov/  the  mistake  arose,  ^ 
the  scribe,  having  written  the  en  in  /'«***Vr 
looking  to  his  copy,  took  it  for  the  «^  in  tvt^ 
and  so  went  ^^}^,^%i^^}Q^^l^^^ 
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It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  the 
cause  which  hindered  Raynouardfrom  going 
further  than  he  did  in  the  discovery  of  the 
grammatical  rules  of  the  languaae  of  the 
Trouv^res,  for  of  that  language  omy  we  are 
now  speaking,  including  the  two  dialects  of 
French  and  Anglo  Norman.  We  prefer 
giving  the  following  passage  in  the  original, 
because  it  is  very  cleariy  and  accurately  ex- 
pressed; referring  in  the  first  K^hoix"(tom. 
i.  p.  50)  to  the  language  of  the  Troubadours, 
it  is  afterwards,  in  his  Observations  on  the 
Roman  de  Rou  (p.  28),  applied  to  that  of  the 
Trouv6res. 

^La  nouvelle  langue  crim  une  methode 
aussi  simple  qu'in^teuM,  qui  produisit  le 
m^me  effet  que  les  dtelinaisons  Latines. 

**  Au  singuller,  le  $  ajoute  ou  conserve  &  la 
fin  de  la^lupart  des  substantifs,  sourtout  des 
masculins,  d6si^na  le  sujet ;  et  I'absence  du 
$  designa  le  regime,  soit  direct,  soit  indirect. 

**  Au  pluriel,  I'absence  du  $  indiqua  le  siyet, 
et  sa  presence  les  regimes. 

•*  D'od  vint  ridcc  d^une  telle  methode  1  de 
la  langue  Latine  mdme.  La  seconde  ddcli- 
naison  en  ire  suggira  ce  moven. 

^  Le  nominatif  eu  us  a  le  «  au  singulier, 
tandis  que  les  autres  cas  consacres  i  marquer 
les  regimes  sent  termini  ou  par  des  voyelles 
ou  par  d'autres  consonnes ;  et  le  nominatif  en 
I  au  pluriel  ne  -conserve  pas  le  «,  tandis  que 
cette  consonne  termine  la  plupart  des  autres 
[        cas  afiect^  aux  regimes. 

**Peut-on    assez   admirer   cette  Industrie 

I        grammaticale,  qui  n'a  exists  dans  ancune 

mngue,  Industrie  qui  ensuite  permit  et  fisicilita 

aux  troubadours  la  ^r^e  et  la  multitude  des 

'        inversions  &  la  fois  les  plus  hardies  et  les 

'        plus  Claires?" 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  passage  was 
'        evidently  laboring  under  a  most  false  idea  of 
I        the  nature  of  the  process  of  formation  of  one 
f        language  from  another.     Who  ever  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  the  creation  of  methods 
in  the  formation  of  a  language  to  answer  the 
purpose  t>f  others  which  existed  in  the  mo- 
'*        ther  language  ?  of  ingenuity  being  used  in 
the  process  ?  of  a  deliberate  suggestion  of 
'        the  method  ?  and  of  all  thit  being  peculiar  to 
'        one  language  only?    The  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  unfortunate  notion  was,   that 
M.  Raynouard,  instead  of  comparing  diligent 
ly  and  arranging  words  to  discover  all  the 
different  grammatical  farms  of  each  of  the 
Romanic  languages,    having  taken  it  for 
granted  that  they  invented  one  form  to  re- 
present all,  or  nearly  all  those  belonging  to 
the  Latin  original ;  and  observing  that  the 
foregoing  distinction  of  the  cases  of  substan- 
tives, by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  fi- 
nal Sy  was  a  very  common  one,  took  it  equal- 
ly  for  granted  that  this  was  the  only  regular 


distinction  of  forms  which  bdonged  to  the 
derived  languages,  and  therefore  never  sought 
for  any  others.  The  process  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Romanic  tongues  fipom  the  Latin 
was  not  a  substitution  of  certain  forma  in  the 
place  of  other  forms,  but  it  was  a  moulding 
down  of  the  old  forms,  and  that  in  many  dif. 
ferent  ways ;  so  that  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
each  new  language  it  had  quite  as  many  dif. 
ferent  distinctions  of  forms  as  the  language 
to  which  it  owed  its  origin.  The  only  active 
agents  in  this  change  were  natural  ones;  the 
difference  of  organization  which  Grod  had 
given  to  different  races  of  men,  so  that  at 
any  given  period  of  these  progressing  Ian- 
guages  it  was  impossible,  by  natural  laws, 
which  God  had  created,  that  people  could 
use  any  other  form  than  that  they  did  use. 
In  fact,  the  two  Anglo-Norman  poems  which 
we  have  mentioned  afford  us  ai>undant  evi- 
dence that  the  form  mentioned  by  Ra3mouard 
is  only  one  of  those  which  belonged  to  the 
substantives  of  the  language  of  the  Trouv^res 
even  in  the  twelfth  century.  After,  however, 
the  period  of  transition  had  passed,  during 
the  period  of  their  reduction  to  their  final  and 
settled  form,  these  lan^^ages  were  influenc 
ed  by  a  tendency  (which  was  equally  felt  in 
the  latter  stages  of  the  English,  when  so 
many  of  what  are  termed  the  stronc  forms 
were  thrown  into  the  class  of  the  wec^  ones) 
to  throw  words,  which  belonged  to  the  leas 
regular  forms,  into  the  more  general  and 
comprehensive  ones.  In  the  Latin  language 
the  nK)6t  general  and  comprehensive  forms 
of  substantives  were  the  masculines  in  tw, 
and  the  feminines  in  a;  the  most  general 
ones  in  the  derived  languages  were  natural- 
ly the  representatives  of  diose  forms,  and 
to  them  the  other  forms  were  continually 
deserting.  In  this  manner  many  words 
which  occur  in  our  Anglo-Norman  of  the 
twelfth  century,  with  declensions  answering 
to  other  declensions  in  Latin,  are  found  in 
manuscript  a  century  later  figuring  in  the 
ranks  of  those  formed  from  the  Latin  declen- 
sions in  us  and  a. 

The  most  curious  class  of  Neo-Latin  sub- 
stantives,  and  one  which  requires  the  most 
careful  examination,  is  that  formed  from  thp 
Latin  nouns  of  the  third  declensipn,  which 
increase  in  the  ^nitive.  The  condensation 
of  the  syllables  m  the  increasing  cases  has 
sometimes  produced  forms  in  the  French  and 
Anglo-Norman  which  scarcely  resemble 
their  oMm  nominatives.  Let  us  take,  for  an 
example,  the  Latin  word  homo :  our  Anglo- 
Norman  of  the  twelfth  century  presents  us 
with  the  nom.  sing,  hom,  sometimes  hoem, 
invariably  without  an  «,  as  the  Latin  word 
shows  that  it  ought  to  be,  while  the  ac.  sing* 
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homtQem,  arid  abl.  smg*  homioe,  are  oondeiw- 
ed  into  Ang.  Nor.  hume,  (Md  Pr.  home, 
(where  the  Of  we  ftuspect,  is  long),  Thus  : 

NoinJ9ifig.  •"  Seres  set  hom.^-^Roland,  ilL  16. 

(saua  homo.) 
*•  Vo8  estes  saives  fcoiii."— xvii,  7. 
"Merveillus  horn  eat  Charlee."— 

xxvii.  5. 
"  Ciat  horn  est  enraget.** — Charle- 
magne, 661,  &c. 
*»Ne  deit   hoem   mescreiae."— '5. 

Brandon,  Vespas.  Bji^(AJ2.r9. 

col.  2. 
Ac  Sing.  **  Ne  vos  lerrai  pur  nul  htane  de 

car. — RoL  clvii.  8. 
^'Dame,  veistes  unkes  hume  nul 

de  desuz  cieV^Charl.  9. 

l^e  examples  which  Raynouard  has  given 
in  his  Observations  on  the  Roman  ide  Rou 
(p.  63)  of  hpms  and  hon5,  as  the  nom.  sing, 
show  only  the  badness  and  lateness  of  the 
MS.  from  which  Pluquet  pnnted. 

We  have  another  example  precisely  simi- 
lar  in  the  Latin  comes :  but  as  we  have  here 
1^1  8  final  in  the  nom.  sing.,  so  the  nom.  sing, 
in  Ang. -Nor.  and  Fr.  is  quens,  whilst  corai- 
tpm  becomes  Ang. -Nor.  cunte.  Old  Fr. 
conte. 

We  have  again  instances  where  the  ob- 
lique case  of  the  sing,  terminates  in  s,  name- 
ly, those  which  come  from  Latin  neuters  in 
t^ :  thus  corpus  and  tempus  give  us  in  both 
qases  sing,  of  Ang. -Nor.  and  Old  Fr.  cots 
ipd  ten^. 

NoWiiSihg.  "  Tut  li  corM  li  tressalt  de  joiee  de 
»    '-    i  '         pitez."— CiiflW.  183. 
AcBilig: ''Ad  eun  cor$   demened.*'-^jRo^. 
11.         i  '  xxxix.  6.  (suum  corpus.) 

H  8i  adi  mn  tens  uset."— xzxix.  4. 
t  (suum  tempus.) 

.,      «*I^brazad  gros  e  quarrez,  le 
core  greile  e  delget." — CharL 
304. 
•   '        '   "En  eel  tens.^—Latot  cf   WUL 
Con.  p.  174.    Ed.  Schmid. 


Had  we  time,  or  were  the  present  occa. 
sidn 'opportune,  we  might- easily  multiply  ex* 
ampler  of  forms  of  declensions  of  substantives 
di6[bring  fk)!!!*  the  rule  of  M.  Raynouard. 
We  haw  peochet  (peccatum)  making  both 
its  cases  in*  the^sing.  without «  (Rol^ii.  6, 
xvi.  11);' we  have  onur  (honor)  ixxii.  7, 
fr^re-(frater),  Ixviii.  7,  xcii.  2  ;  cervel  (cere, 
helium),  clxv.  2,  mort  (mors),  passim ;  and 
a  host  of  dthers,  all  forming  their  nom.  sing, 
in  the  same  manner  without  s,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  feminines  formed  from  the  first  Latin 
declension  in  a.  «  •  i 

The  plurals  of  the  French  and  .Anglos 
Norman  nouns  seem  to  hnve  fallen  iilto.  ome 
general  rule  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 


the^singulars.    Inotirtwo[A)em8wefiodfev 
plural  nominattyeB  which  have  the  fintl  i. 

Th^  Latin  nominatives  homines  and  ooou- 
tes,  contraiy  to  what  we  should  expect,  and 
to  what  must  at  one  time  have  been  tbe  cw, 
become  invariably  hume  and  cunte,  their  sc 
pi.  being  humee  and  cunteta.  We  still,  hov. 
ever,  find  a  few  words  which  seem  to  point 
out  the  existence  of  other  forms. '  Siogoyy 
enough,  the  pkirals  of  cors  and  tens  faarc 
both  in  com.  and  ac.  the  same  farm  as  ia 
the  sing.,  contrary  to  what  might  be  exped- 
ed  from  corpora  and  tempom.  We  may 
also  quote  arbres  (arbores),  Rol.  ckvi>  1 1 
marchiz  (marchiones),  Ch^.  444;  andba. 
runs  (barones),  Rol.  xiii.  1,  clxxix.  14,  whose 
nom.  sing,  is  banin  (baro),  Ix.  1. 

The  foregoing  examples  will,  we  ilA 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  danger  of  emeo^ 
ting  the  texts  of  Old  French  and  AnglcN* 
man  poems  according  to  Raynouard's  nk, 
as  some  French  editors  have  [Mropesedtodo. 
We  want  much  yet  editing  apcurately  fron 
the  manuscripts,  before  we  shill  li^ve  tie 
nesessary  materials  to  hope  fortbeforaa- 
tion  of  a  cQmplete  grdipmigr  of  these  toogoes; 
and  we  suspect  tluii  at  last  we  must  aed 
them  among  the  eariy  Anglo-Norman  ne. 
trical  legerSs  of  saints.  We  are  perfectly  I 
satisfied  that  the  labguage  of  the  Qmoni 
de  Rdand  and  of  Charlemagne  is  that  of  tbe  ] 
twelfth  century ;  and  it  is  probable  that  dar- 
ing that  century  the  language  did  not  under- 
go much  cMmge.  When,  however,  we  com- 
pare with  this  language  those  of  tbe  laws  of 
William  the  Gouqupror*  and  of  tbs  Psrfter 
of  the  library  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge*  « 
cannot  hesitate  in  pronouncing  these  latter 
more  ancient.  The  laws  of  Williara.  wiHcIi 
we  ourselves  believe  to  be  authentic,  haw* 
been  much  disfigured  by  modern  and  igi»j 
rant  copyists ;  iSat  we  believe  that  they  m 
before  them  very  ancietat  manuscripts,  be- 
cause tlie  errors  are  in  general  not  su^ 
would  arise  by  a  r^g^&f  transmissioil  th!««P 
manuscripts  of  different  periods,  but  m^ 
such  as  would  have  been  made  by  an»- 
learned  scribe  of  the  fourteenth  or  fiftec^ 
century  in  copjring  a  manuscript  of  tee 
twelfth. __— — — 

.  ♦  WHile  mentioning  the  Laws  of  WilliaPJ,^* 
will  correct  an  error  of  their  last  editor,  ScWJi". 
(Die  Gesetze  der  Angelsachen,  1833,)  f  i»  vP- 
I'JQ  translates  "  si  la  plai^  loi  vient  a  ^•^^ 
sou  vert  fl,i  polz,"  by  •'Wennibmdi(^WfW<l«.^„ 
das  Gesicht  anf  die  unbedeckte  Efs4U  Wffl'DN 
taking  polz  to  be  pellem.  The  terdiinauon  Sbo^ 
it  to  be  an  ac.  pi. ;  and  in  fkdt  it  is  fiifis  if^'V' 
polls),  and  it  means  "  if  the  wound  ^^^y^% 
en  bim  d|ixhe  face  where  it  is  uncovered  fy- 
hqir,]'  The  I  of  the  article  is  probably  a  misu^^ 
of  the  copyist  for'the  long  f]  it  shoald  ^^^. 
Thas  interj^reted,'  it  answers  exactly  totW«* 

;pression  of  the  Saxon  laws. 
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There  is  aootber  part  of  the  gmmmar  of 
the.Neo.Latin  tongues  which  must  be  well 
koown  before  we  can  venture  on  concluding 
in  many  cases  on  the  forms  of  words,  and 
which  is  as  yet  very  little  known  ;  we  mean 
the  syntax.  The  Chanson  de  Roland  and 
Charlemagne  make  known  to  us  several 
very  curious  constructions  of  the  Anglo-Nor* 
man  language,  which,  if  unobserved,  must 
have  caused  an  emendator  of  the  text  to  do 
great  mischief.  We  will  simply  point  out 
one,  and  then  conclude.  The  expression  i 
ad  and  t  im/  (il  y  a  and  il  y  eu)  take  invaria- 
bly an  accusative  case,  as  in  these  exam- 
pies: — 

••  En  la  citet  n'en  ad.remes  paten." — Rol,  viii. 

6.  (ac.  sin.) 
*^  Jamais  n'ert  httme  ki  encuntre  lui  vaille." — 

zxyii.  11.  (ae.  sin.) 
«» MeiUar  m«ss/  u'out  en  la  curt  de  loi."— Ix. 

10.  (ac  sin.) 
**  Dux  i  out  e  demeims  e  barufu  e  oktwUen,** 

---CharL  4  (ac.  pi.) 
**  Ainz  n'i  sist  ^ume."— 122.  (ac.  sin.) 
*•  Draguns  i  at  qui  la  guardent." — S.Brandan, 

fol.  10.  I**,  (ac.  pi.) 

During  the  change  of  the  hmgtiage  in  its 
(Progress  towards  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
constructions  were  more  universally  lost  than 
were  the  grammatical  forms.  The  follow- 
ing verse,  taken  at  random  from  Jubinal's 
**  Myst^res  in6dits  du  XV'  si^cle,"  contams 
two  grave  infractions  of  the  grammar  of  the 
tw^h  century, — 

**  Sire,  9*ilya  jja,  prins  horns.'*  p.  26. 

First,  we  have  a  nom.  sing,  with  a  final  «, 
where  it  ought  not  to  be  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  we  have  this  nominative  where  the  con- 
struction  requires  an  accusative.  Yet  in 
these  late  Mysteries,  the  form  of  the  accusa- 
tive, here  written  homme,  is  very  carefully 
preserved,-^so,  p.  45, 

«•  Sy  est  folie  &  hammB  en  terre." 

Diez's  first  volume  is  entirely  occupied 
with  the  subject  of  the  interchange  of  letters 
in  the  different  Neo-Latin  languages,  and  it 
doubtless  displays  vast  research  and  deep 
penetration.  But,  we  repeat  it,  we  think 
that  he  has  not  proceeded  far  enough  in 
classifying  the  dinerent  dialectic  forms ;  we 
would  at  least  have  had  what  he  bundles  to- 
gether under  the  head  French,  separated  in- 
to Old  .  French,  New  French,  and  Angk>- 
Norman.  The  new  work  of  M.  Ra3mouard, 
of  which  the  second  volume  (the  fii^  of  the 
Dictionary)  is  pubU8hed,will  be  a  noble  monu- 
ment to  lus  memory,  and  such  a  one  as  few, , 
under  the  same  circumstances,  have  ever 
built.     We  haVe  pointed  out  freely  Ray- 
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nouard's  errors,  not  out  of  disre^ecl  to  his 
menK>ry,  but  as  a  warning  to  some  who,  we 
think,  ture  indined  to  receive  every  thing  he 
taught  with  more  zeal  than  judgment.  The 
memory  of  Raynouard  will  ever  live  among 
scholars — he  will  be  laudatus  a  laudaUs, — 
It  was  he  who  first,  in  this  instance,  drew  re» 
gularity  out  of  confusion.  The  glory  of 
Columbus  was  that  of  havmg  projected  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world,  and  of  having 
ventured  in  search  of  it,  where  others  saw 
nothing  but  destruction.  We  do  not  blame 
him  because  he  did  not  discover  every  part 
of  Amenca :  we  must  not  blame  Raynouard 
because,  having  made  discoveries  where 
nobody  else  ventured  to  seek  any,  he  did 
not  make  all  the  discoveries  that  might  be 
made. 

The  two  volumns  edited  by  M.  Francisque 
Michel  are  valuable  Ibr  other  pQV'poses  be- 
sides  philology :  they  contam  rich  and  in- 
teresting  illustrations  of  the  literature,  and  of 
the  manners,  customs,  and  faelings  of  our 
forefathers  at  this  remote  period.  The 
Clhanson  de  Roland,  itself  a  noble  poemy 
forms  with  its  copious  illustrations  and  «x^ 
cellent  gloss4ry,  an  extremely  handsome 
volume,  such  a  one  as  we  seldom  receive 
from  a  French  printer.  We  wish  its  editor 
success  in  his  undertakings,  and  we  hope  to 
see  many  more  such  volumns  from  his  hands« 
We  expect,  above  all,  the  Anglo-Norman 
romance  of  Horn,  which  is  now,  we  believe^ 
in  the  press,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  afibrd 
us  valuable  materials  for  the  formation  of  an 
Anglo-Norman  grammar. 


Art.  Jl.—DeUe  TragedU  Greche^  Ubn 
quaUrOf  di  Filippo  Volpicella.  NapolL 
(Observations  upon  Greek  Tragedies,  in 
Four  Books,  by  Filippo  VolpieeUa.  Na. 
pies.)    8vo.     1838. 

Many  and  great  are  the  obligations  which 
society  owes  to  him  who,  resistmg,  in  the 
fiower  of  his  youth,  the  allurements  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  assiduously  devotes  himself  to 
honorable  studies,  to  self-improvement,  and 
to  the  advancement  of  his  spedes  in  know- 
ledge and  virtue.  By  examples  such  as  these, 
men  become  imbued  with  a  passion  for 
learning,  and  inflamed  with  an  unextinguish- 
able  desire  after  that  glory,  which  awakens 
and  keeps  alive  the  noblest  afi^tions  of  our 
nature. .  Too  rarely,  however,  are  iastaocei 
like  these  to  be  found  in  the  present  day.-*- 
The  majority  of  our  youth,  eycMy  those 
who  are  either  ia  tbe  po<iesyQa»  or  ia  Iht 
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expectadoiif  of  fortune's  golden  favors,  pre. 
fer  a  life  of  idleness  and  pleasure,  strewed 
as  its  path  appears  to  be  with  flowers,  to  one 
of  mental  exertion  and  of  self-denial,  the 
transit  through  which,  although  at  times  toil 
some  and  difficult,  is  free  from  re^ts,  and 
replete  with  «real  joy  and  solid  satisfaction  ; 
and  even  should  some  of  these  we  have  just 
described,  »*smit  with  the  love  of  sacred 
iong,"  be  disposed  to  woo  the  Nine,  they  are 
generally  more  inclined  to  entwine  their 
brow  with  the  myrtle  gai lands  of  Sappho 
and  Anacreon,  than  with  the  laurel  crown  of 
Sophocles  and  Homer,  ** hiding"  as  the 
great  Theban  sings,  '^  the  flower  of  their 
green  April  in  some  obscure  cavern,"  and 
thus  justifying  the  indignant  reproof  of 
Horace. 

**JE,tBa  parentum,  prejor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  ne^uiore^  mox  daturoe 
Progeniem  vitlosiorem. 

Of  a  far  diflferent  character  to  these,  Sig- 
Dor  Volpicella — whose  profound  erudition, 
extensive  knowledge,  and  indefatigable  study, 
have  acquired  him  the  esteem  and  admira- 
tion of  the  learned  world — has  produced  a 
work  which,  while  it  stanips  him  as  one  of 
the  flrst  critics  of  the  age,  reflects  the  highest 
honor  on  the  country  which  gave  him  birth. 
It  will  be  the  object  of  the  folbwing  pages 
to  present  the  English  reader  with  a  faithful 
summary  of  this  admirable  account  of  and 
comment  upon  **  The  Greek  Tragedies." 

Commencing  his  introductory  chapter  with 
a  plan  of  his  work,  the  author  judiciously 
observes : — 

**  That  it  has  always  been  considered  of 
the  utmost  utility,  when  treating  upon  any 
study  or  pursuit,  to  make  known  the  works 
of  those  who  were  either  the  inventors  or  the 
restorers  of  it ;  that  present  example  is  much 
more  efficacious  than  precept  in  awakening  a 
Jove  for  •-the  truly  beautiful*  and  in  alluring 
others  to  follow  in  the  paths  trodden  before 
them  by  the  mighty  and  illustrious  sages  of 
antiquity— that  tragedy  would  be  particu- 
larly benefited  by  tnis^and  that,  the  better 
to  enable  it  to  attain  such  perfection,  that  it 
may  accomplish  its  sacred  mission  of  in- 
structing mankind  by  delighting  them,  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  endeavor  to  re- 
store the  art  to  its  first  principles,  to  pene- 
tfate  into  the  real  meaning  and  sense  of  the 
ancient  dramas,  and  to  discover  and  exhibit 
their  truly  wonderful  invention,  construction, 
and  machnerj*." — 

Such  IS  the  object  of  the  present  work  on 
the  tragedies  whbh  have  been  preserved  to 
US  of  iBschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 
The  three  first  books  treat  of  these  three 
faAious  tragedians,  present  us  with  all  the 
interestiiig  ftcts  wfaieh  have  raacfaed  us  re- 


specting  them,  and  investigate  the  object  vA 
construction  of  their  plots,  mcordlDglikeiie 
opinions  of  the  anciente  thcmselfes  upon 
them,  and  showing  how  and  by  which  of  liie 
moderns  they  have  been  occasionally  ini> 
tated.  The  fourth  book  contains  ciiticilie. 
marks  upon  the  modem  French  and  Itaba 
tragedies.  The  introduction  is  followed  by 
observations  upon  the  origin  of  the  dram, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  kinds  of  poetry, 
which,  receiving  in  the  first  instance  con» 
derable  improvement  and  amelioratiooatdif 
hand  of  Thespis,  was  in  a  short  time  afler- 
wards  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection,  TV 
author  then  speaks  of  the  three  odors  tftn- 
gedy.  In  the  time  of  Thespis  there  is 
only  one  actor— the  second  was  introM 
by  .£schylus,  the  third  by  Sophocles,  b 
which  innovation  he  was  soon  imitatd  ^ 
.fischylus,  who  occaMcmally  placed  a  M 
actor  upon  the  stage.  A  few  observtos 
folbw  upon  the  chorus^  which  at  first  appe^ 
ed  to  constitute  almost  the  entire  tnfsj; 
but  .^schylus,  by  his  introduction  oftk 
second  actor,  considerably  curtailed  Aispift 
of  the  drama,  converting  it  almost  '0  > 
dramatis  personce. 

jEschylus.  This  great  writer  was  d«, 
first  who  raised  tragedy  from  its  previoDi^ 
low  and  degraded  state,  subjected  it  to  ikI 
rules,  and  imparted  to  it  a  chann  hid)^ 
unknown.  Justly  hailed  by  the  Athdis 
as  the  FixXher  of  Tragedy^  he  was  alikei^ 
markable  for  gravity  of  deportment,  siofi^ 
city  of  manners,  and  lofUness  of  sentimett 
His  tragedy  of  the  SuppliceSf  one  of  ^ 
seven  which  have  been  preserved,  appetf 
to  have  formed  part  of  one  of  those  coop 
sitions  called  by  the  ancients  Triol(^i^ 
tragic  poets  of  Greece  being  accustomed  is 
dispute  the  prize  not  with  one  but  with  tlir« 
tragedies,  which  were  hence  called  Trioki^ 
— a  satirical  drama,  called  Tetralogia,^ 
sometimes  lidded.  We  accordingly  M  ^ 
an  ancient  catalogue  of  this  poet's  i*^ 
the  Supplices  placed  between  the  JE0^^'^ 
and  the  DaniadcBf  which  three  tragedies^* 
formed  together  a  Triology,  entirely  rebniBf 
to  the  adventures  of  the  daughters  of  Ds- 
naus.  The  Prometheus  vinctus,  also  ibrtne^ 
part  of  an  entire  Triology  upon  one  subject 
four  Promelhei  having  been  written  ^ 
iEschylus,  one  being  satirical ;  these  f(^ 
were  called  Prometheus  ignifer,  Promei^ 
accensor,  Prometheus  vincius,  and  Pn^ 
theus  libercUus,  The  author  makes  a  short 
but  highly  interesting  analysis  of  the  Prs^' 
theus^nctus. ohserviTig  that  the  poet  riseiin^ 
astonishing  manner  above  human  nataie.>^ 
succeeds  in  representing  the  suflerings  ^  * 
god,  who,  that  he  may  succor  afflicted  b 
manily  by  < 
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willingly  braves  the  greatest  and  most  terrific 
dangers ;  an  admirable  allegory,  developed 
and  explained  with  great  acuteness  and  inge- 
nuity  by  the  learned  Gravina,  the  passage 
from  whose  work  is  quoted  by  our  author. 

The  Seplem  contra  Thebas  is  one  of  the 
tragedies  upon  which  iBschylus  is  said  to 
have  particularly  prided  himself.  The  sub- 
ject  of  it  is  the  siege  of  Thebes  by  the  seven 
confederare  chiefs  who  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Polynices  against  his  brother  Bteo- 
oles,  and  (he  deatli  of  the  sons  of  CEdipus 
before  the  walls  of  that  city,  their  bodies  be- 
log  refused  sepulture  as  a  punishment  for 
having  made  war  against  their  country.  It 
was  the  poet's  intention  to  inculcate,  by  this 
tii^g^dy,  a  solemn  and  important  truth,  by 
exhibiting  the  evils  which  overtake  those  who 
carry  arms  against  their  native  land.  This 
drama  has  been  considered  as  truly  wonder- 
ful both  by  Groi^ias  and  Longinus,  who 
adduce,  in  justification  of  their  praise,  the 
passage  in  which  is  described  the  terrible 
oath  of  the  seven  chiefs  ;  it  is  also  remarka- 
ble for  containing  those  verses  upon  the  re- 
citation of  which  all  the  audience  rose  and 
'  turned  to  Aristides,  then  present,  as  the  per- 
800  to  whom  alone  the  encomium  was  ap- 
plicable. The  author  then  relates  what  is 
known  of  iEschylus's  journey  into  Sicily, 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  visited  that 
island  twice;  the  first  time,  either  out  of 
jealousy  at  the  great  reputation  acquired  by 
'  Sophocles,  or  else  in  consequence  of  being 
'  invited  by  Gerone ;  the  second  time,  after 
the  death  of  that  virtuous  prince,  who  estetsm- 
ed  it  his  glory  to  assemble  around  him  the 
illustrious  men  of  his  tinie,  and  to  stimulate 
>  them  to  exertion  by  his  favor  and  protec 
I     tion. 

I     It  was  perhaps  in  deference  to  a  wish  ex- 
pressed by  Gerone  of  seeing  a  tragedy  re- 
I     presented,   which  should  be  a  picture  of  the 
I     fiunous  battle  of  Marathon,   that  iEschylus 
I     composed  the  Ptrsa^  which  gained  the  prize, 
I     and  gratified  the  Athenians  with  a  specta- 
I     cle  at  once  magnificent  and   flattering ;  all 
the  spectators  being  scarcely  able  to  restrain 
their  joy  when  they  beheld  the  humiliation  of 
the  discomfited  Xerxes,  especially  when  the 
shade  of  Darius,  being  interrogated  by  the 
chorus,  replied  "  that  Persia's  safety  was  in 
ceasing  to  war  against  a  people  whom  the 
gods  protected."     The  author  explains,  with 
considerable  ingenuity,    the    object    which 
iEschylus  had  in  view — namely,  that  of  in- 
flaming by  artful  praise  the  valor  of  the  Athe- 
nians,  and  of  inspiring  horror  against  the  sa- 
cril^pous  superstitions  of  the  Persians,  who, 
when  suflforing  under  great  calamities,  hesi- 
tated  not  to  raise  the  souls  of  the  departed  by 
powerfiil  conjurations.    This  appearance  of 


the  ghost  of  Darius,  gives  Si^or  Volpicella 
an  opportunity  of  indulging  m  some  inter- 
esting remarks  upon  the  introduction  of 
spectres  and  other  prodigies  into  tragedy ;  he 
thinks,  and  in  our  opinion,  correctly,  that  by 
this  artifice  the  poet  does  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree detract  from  the  probability  of  his  story, 
when,  by  the  employment  of  it,  he  either  de. 
picts  the  well  kn<iwn  opinions  of  the  people 
represented,  or  accomnfK>dates  his  fablu  to  ihe  . 
belief  of  his  audience,  falls  in  with  ancient 
traditions,  or  lastly,  when  he  is  able  to  pro- 
duce  by  it  a  powerful  efiect  upon  his  audi- 
ence, as  the  appearence  of  the  ghost  of  Thy- 
estes  does  in  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Agamem- 
non and  in  mitny  others  ;  but  the  author  very 
properly  cautions  the  poet  against  using  this 
license  unless  wiih  due  discretion — 

^  Nee  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Inciderit" — 

and  he  then  shows  the  error  of  the  French 
author  of  La  Stmiramide^  not  only  in  intro- 
ducing the  ghost  of  Ninus  in  a  manner  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  superstitbns  of  the  an- 
cients, who  always  compelled  the  appearance 
of  the  dead,  by  many  and  potent  conjura- 
tions, but  also  in  presenting  a  spectre  before 
a  modern  French  audience,  who  no  longer 
give  credence  to  such  absurdities.  Alfieri, 
on  the  contrary,  receives  his  unqualified 
praise  for  having,  in  his  tragedy  of  Agamem* 
none,  introduced  the  ghost  of  Thyestes,  in 
conformity  both  with  the  belief  of  his  dramatis 
peiBonsB,  and  with  that  ol  his  own  times,  for 
the  ghost  is  speechless,  and  is  beheld,  with 
infinite  terror,  by  iOgisthus  alone.  We  have 
also  another  Triology  by^^Sschylus,  called  the 
0re9tiad(B,  consisting  of  three  tragedies,  the 
Agamem;n€ny  the  Co^orm,  and  the  £umem» 
deSf  which,  together  with  the  satirical  drama 
ProleuSf  were  represented  at  tlie  public  ex- 
pense. 

The  author  remarks  that  in  the  Agamem- 
non and  the  Eumenides  the  unities  of  time 
and  place,  the  subjects  of  much  learned,  and, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  angry  discussion,  are 
not  duly  observed  ;  hence  he  takes  occasion 
to  enter  upon  the  question  of  them,  proving 
by  authority  and  example,  that  these  are  not, 
like  that  of  action,  indispensable  in  tragedy ; 
if  the  writer  of  the  present  article,  however, 
might  be  permitted  to  hazard  nn  opinion  upon 
this  subject,  he  would  say,  that  the  produc- 
tions of  tragic  writers  will  be  found  to  be 
more  perfect  in  proportion  as,  without  efibrt 
and  without  sacrificmg  probability,  they  are 
able  to  observe  the  ower  two  unities,  an  opi- 
nion which  may  be  easily  supported  by  in- 
stances from  the  tragedies  of  the  immortal 
Italian  Sophocles* 

An  accurate  analysis  folk>W8  of  three  tra.  ^ 
gediM.  fonnkg  tte  TiWflp  |^^  Jh^^^gje 
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mdm^  and  we  consider  the  author  as  particu- 
larly happy  in  hit  investigation  of  the  tl^rd— ^ 
the  Eumenide$y  nothing  beinff  omitted  by 
which  its  subject  could  be  ex^ained  and  il- 
lustrated  ;  he  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  the 
style  of  iEschylus,  and  concludes  the  first 
book  with  the  death  of  the  poet  in  Sicily, 
where,  as^  in  Greece,  he  was  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem  and  reverence. 

SoPHOCLBs  was  the  first  who  carried  tra- 
gedy  to  its  full  perfection ;  the  elevation  of 
hb  mind,  the  purity  of  his  morals,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  general  character,  are  shown 
by  tlie  few  tragedies  preserved  to  us  out  of 
the  many  he  is  known  to  have  composed. 
After  a  most  interesting  biography  of  this 
poet,  Signor  Volpicella  enters  upon  the  con- 
sideration  of  his  tragedies.  The  first  is  the 
EleetrOf  which  represents  Orestes  slaying,  by 
command  of  the  Oracle  of  Apollo,  his  own 
mother  and  her  paramour,  .figisthus,  in  re. 
veoge  for  his  Other's  death.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  the  author  introduces  the 
curious  anecdote  of  the  tragic  actor  Polo,  as 
rslat^  by  Aulus  Gellius.  Deprived  by  death 
of  an  only  and  beloved  son,  this  performer 
had  retired  from  the  stage  for  some  months, 
to  indulge  the  grief  so  natural  under  so  great 
an  afiiiction ;  time,  however,  having  in  some 
degree  consoled  him,he  resumed  once  more  his 
profession.  The  tragedy  of  EUectra  was  to  be 
performed,  and  in  t^  part  which  he  enacted, 
tiMU  of  Eleotra,  he  had  to  carry  an  urn  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  remains  of  Orestes* 
Clad,  therefore,  in  the  mourning  garment  of 
Electra,  Polo  removed  from  the  tomb  the 
urn  of  his  son,  and,  as  if  embracing  Orestes, 
fiUed  the  theatre,  not  widi  artificial  and  ficti- 
tious,  but  with  natural  and  real  lamentations. 
Here  the  author  takes  occasion  to  commend 
Alfieri  for  having,  in  order  to  diminish  the  too 
great  horror  of  his  story,  represented  his 
Orestes  as  having  come  to  Argos  with  the 
intention  of  killing  .^gisthus  only,  and  with 
having  slain  his  mother  unconsciously,  while 
she  was  endeavoring  to  save  her  lover.  So- 
pbocles  is  then  represented  as  joining  the  ex* 
pedition  against  the  Samians,  a  most  fiital 
one,  since,  as  he  was  sailing  towards  Chios, 
a  dreadful  storm  arose,  from  which  he  es- 
caped with  great  difiliculty,  losing  many  of  his 
tngedies,  which  hex»rried  with  him.  The 
tragedy  of  ilii<^^tm«  then  follows,  and  its  ana- 
lysis  is  accompanied  by  a  chapter  which 
treats  oi  the  sotkitude  and  care  manifested 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  burial  of  their  dead ; 
these  obeervatXNM  greatly  focilitate  the  right 
understanding  of  the  poet  in  that  part  of  his 
tragedy,  where  he  represents  Antigone  as 
having  been,  contrary  to  the  express  com- 
mands of  Oreonte,  desirous  of  giving  the 
xiles  of  eepukure  to  her    bntker's  bedy. 


The  examination  of  the  tragedy  of  Ajuftl 
k>ws  next,  and  Sophocles  is  defended  bm 
the  unmerited  reproach  of  having  in  tfaispbj 
neglected  the  observance  of  the  uoidei.  m 
C^iijms  T)frafuiM8  decidedly  the  gnsdeittf 
this  poet's  productions,  was  heM  is  luch  » 
teem,  accoraing  to  what  Dicearchns  his  af- 
firmed, upon  t^  authcmty  of  the  liietniciui 
Aristophanes,  as  to  have  had  the  oogoona 
TVranmif  given  to  it  on  accoimi  of  ib  » 
perior  excellence ;  the  beauties  of  dn  tn. 
gedy  are  fully  appreciated  by  our  author,  ite 
omits  nothing  that  may  lead  the  fe&kndi 
to  form  the  same  estimate  of  its  meriti.  Nk 
less  interesting  and  erudite  are  his  obiem. 
tions  upon  tlw  (Edipus  ai  Colonoi  aod  ik 
Pkiioetetes.  The  second  book  cloeesii 
the  analysts  of  the  Traddjimj  a  tra^ 
having  for  its  subject  the  dteth  of  Herda 
and  which  has  been  preaerred  to  us  asaps- 
duction  of  Sophocles.  Signor  VolpicA 
however,  justly  considers  it  as  being  nrt 
likely  the  work  either  of  a  younger  Sopho- 
cles, who  livedisocording  toSuidas,  a  shorttiflK 
after  the  seven  tragic  poets,  who  were  M 
the  Plei&des,  firom  the  coostellatkm  so  (M 
—or  of  another  Sophocles,  the  son  or  nejAet 
of  the  great  author  of  (Edipuf  Tgranm;  ^ 
analysis  itself  of  the  Trachinise,  which  coo- 
tains  not  a  few  defects,  strengthens  the  ^ 
position  of  these  tragedies  having  beeowrii- 
ten  by  some  less  ancient  poet ;  but,  unibiti- 
nately,  the  trutfi  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  siiia 
Cicero  and  Strabo  both  affirm  thi8trage(iyv 
have  been  written  by  Sophocles.  Two  other 
chapters  are  also  appended,  the  first  tipootta 
style  of  Sophocles,  and  the  second  upon  ^ 
other  works  of  that  poet,  namely,  epign» 
elegies,  and  orations ;  an  accocmt  of  J« 
death  of  this  celebrated  tragedian  closes » 
book. 

EusiPiDBS  was  called  by  the  Athens* 
"  the philowpher  of  the  stage;*'  he  wm«J 
fifteen  years  younger  than  Sophocle«»  ««• 
was  bom  at  Salamis.  According  to  *»•• 
the  name  of  Euripides  was  given  him,  ftj^ 
his  having  been  bom  on  the  same  dty  *J» 
the  Greeks  defeated  the  grand  Petmn  fl» 
near  Euripus  ;  many  interesting  ^^J^ 
tine  to  this  poet  are  given  by  Signor  W 
ceffa  in  the  troo  spirit  of  a  judicious  and  * 
ligent  biographer.  He  then  treats  of"* 
various  allusions  made  by  Eorinidcs  in  W 
tragedies,  and  df  his  philosophical  **^°*! 
he  defends  him  from  the  accusaiioo «  ** 
believing  in  the  gods,  sinewing,  that  if  he  ap- 
peared to  have  atiy  doubts  in  consequoHse^^ 
so  many  of  the  deities  being  vicious  ontf^ 
did  so  as  a  follower  of  the  Socranc  scw* 
and  that  ho  conceived  and  endeavoied  »  »• 


culcate  from  the  stage,  a  much  more  m 
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speaks  of  the  style  of  Eaiipufes,  ofhis  jo«(r. 
ney  into  Macedonia  and  his  death.  Pm^ 
cceding  then  to  the  tragedies  which  he  wrote, 
he  states  them  to  have  been  originally  75  in 
number;  other  authors  reckon  94;  those 
which  have  reached  us  are  18  only,  and 
amon^i^st  these  the  Cyclops,  a  satarical  drama, 
and  the  only  one  of  its  kind  which  is  extant 
This  engages  Signer  Volpicella  in  a  treatise 
upon  the  satirical  drama  which  was  usually 
added  to  the  Triology,  as  if  to  relieve  the 
minds  of  the  audience  strongly  and  pamfully 
excited  -by  the  horrors  of  the  tragedy ;  it  was 
a  species  of  pastoral  fable.  Such  was  the 
Cvclops  of  Euripides,  which  represents  the 
adventures  of  Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  Poly- 
pheme.  The  tragedies  which  the  autlK>r  ex- 
amines  are  the  K^iesw,  the  Electra,  the  Jove, 
the  Medeoy  the  Pfuenissa,  the  HippoUtut  co- 
roncUum,  the  Andromache,  the  Siippliees,  the 
HeraeWldes,  the  Orestes,  the  Bacchanti,  the 
fyhigenia  in  AuRs,  and  the  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris.  The  analysis  of  each  of  these  is 
distinguished  by  great  accuracy  and  love  for 
the  art ;  the  Greek  tragedy  of  Medea  is  judi- 
ciously  compared  with  the  Latin  Medea  by 
Seneca,  accompanied  by  a  learned  commen- 
tary on  Horace's  precept — 

**  Nee  pueros  coram  popuio  Medea  tmcideL*^ 

In  speaking  of  the  PhoenisssB,  the  Italian 
critie  praises  the  great  art  shown  by  Alfieri 
in  his  Polinice,  avoiding  as  he  has  done  every 
defect  in  the  Greek  model,  the  plan  of  which 
he  appears  to  have  improved  and  ennobled  by 
the  vastness  of  his  invention ;  thus  restoring, 
AS  it  were,  the  ancient  tragedies  without  any 
diminution  of  their  grandeur  and  dignity.  The 
analysis  of  the  two  Iphigenias  is  very  accu- 
rate  and  replete  with  interest.  The  third 
book  is  closed  by  a  chapter  in  which  are  nar- 
rated the  changes  which  the  Greek  tragedy 
has  undergone,  from  the  time  of  Thespis  till 
the  period  when  it  was  perfected  by  the  so 
vereign  genius  of  .^chylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides. 

The  object  of  the  fourth  book  is  the  very 
useful  one  of  examining  the  modem  trage. 
dies,  and  showing  practically  of  what  advan. 
tage  the  study  of  the  ancient  poets  may  be, 
and  how  far  they  ought  to  be  imitated.  Pass- 
ing  over  preceding  epochas,  the  author  com 
mences  by  the  Sopkonisba  of  Trissino,  the 
first  which  truly  deserved  the  name  of  tra- 
gedy. He  then  enumerates  and  examines 
the  following ;  the  Rosmunda  of  Rucellai ; 
the  Tullia  of  Martelli ;  the  Orestes  of  the 
same  Rucellai :  the  OSdipus  of  Augnillara ; 
the  Orhecche  of  Giraldi ;  the  Canace  of 
Speroni;  and  the  Torrismondo  of  Tasso. 
After  this  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  tragic  verse, 
pastoral  eclogues,  and  musioal  dramasy  and 


axaminM  twodther  ItaKait^tnigedies,  AeAM^ 
todemus  of  Doltori,  (it  is  unaocountable  why 
^  author  shouki  have  passed  over  the  Aris^ 
todemus  of  the  celebrated  Yieenm  Monti,^ 
and  the  Sclemane  of  Bonarelli,  In  th^  fiu 
teenth  chapter  he  gratifies  the  reader  with 
some  learned  observations  upon  the  chorus 
employed  by  the  ancients,  and  which  was  in 
fact  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  tragedy, 
showing  how  it  was  introduced  into  the  Italian 
tragedy,  and  how  a  new  species  of  it  has  re. 
cently  been  adopted  by  Manzoni.  After 
having  examined  the  principal  French  trage. 
dies,  he  rotums  to  the  Italian,  and  commen* 
ces  by  eubgizing  Gian-Vincenzio  Graving 
who  first  endeavored  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
the  great  corruption  into  which  Italian  elo* 
quence  and  poetry  had  at  that  time  ^len,  aoi 
who  used  every  eiSbrt  to  restore  tragedy  to  its 
ancient  simplicity  and  dignity,  not  so  much 
by  example,  as. by  the  excellent  precepts 
which  he  provided  for  this  purpose  in  his 
Ragione  poetica,  and  Tragedia,  Amongst 
the  tragedies  then  written  in  Italy,  may  be 
mentkmed  with  the  highests  commendatiov 
the  Merope  of  Rafiei,  which  may  be  said  to> 
have  founded  the  Italian  tragedy,  the  Ulysses 
of  Lazzarini,  and  o^ers  of  Oand  and  Vara* 
no,  until  we  arrive  at  Alfieri,  who  banishing 
from  the  theatre  all  foreign  imitation,  and 
being  deeply  learned  in  the  study  of  the  an* 
cients,  and  above  all,  stimulated  by  his  won- 
derfhl  genius,  has  firmly  established  the 
Itafian  tragedy  upon  a  sure  and  solid  fouoda. 
tion.  The  whole  of  the  twenty*fourth  ctm.p* 
ter,  in  which  the  author  considers  the  trage* 
dies  of  Alfieri,  is  extremely  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  entire  work  terminates 
with  diConclusioTi,  in  which  the  gronnd*works 
or  plots  bodi  of  die  ancients  and  modems 
are  examined,  and  many  judicious  observa- 
tionsupon  the  taste  for  tragedy,  and  upon  the 
utility  of  studying  the  ancient  poets,  are  in* 
troduced. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  accoimt  we 
have  given  above  of  the  difiicult  and  la* 
borious  production  of  Signer  Volpicella  is 
but  a  very  crude  and  imperfect  sketch  of  a 
work,  which  possesses  all  the  internal  evi* 
dence  of  being  written  with  much  learning, 
perspicuity,  and  elegancp  of  style,  and  which 
consequentiyemrnently  deserves  to  be  well  and 
extensively  known.  We  would  wish  these  our 
commendations  to  be  accompanied  by  our 
congratulations  also ;  exhorting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  young  and  worthy  author  to  cultivate 
with  increasing  ardor,  talents  that  have  al« 
ready  produced  such  admirable  fruit,  and 
which  hold  forth  to  the  Italian  youth  an  ex* 
ample,  sthnulating  them  to  that  love  of  wis* 
dom  and  of  enoUing  studies  which  so  welt 
becomes  the  k>fty  name  of  Italy.  ^ 
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Abt.  JJl.—M§imBVerwrtkeihLmg%mnTode 
vam  Kreigigeriehi  %u  Lillee  oder  die  Sieben 
MerkwUMigslen  Jahre  meines  Lebent  zu 
Land  und  xur  See^  in  franxM$ehen  und 
engUschen  KriegadUntien.  Wahre  Crer- 
chichie  eines  gebamen  Snchaen.  (My 
Condemnation  to  Death  by  a  Court-Martial 
at  Lille ;  or  the  Seven  moot  Remarkable 
Yean  of  my  Life,  by  Land  and  by  Sea* 
in  the  French  and  English  Military  and 
Naval  Service.  The  True  History  of  a 
Native  of  Saxony.)  Foolscap  8vo.    1836. 

In  these  piping  times  of  peace  we  have  had 
in  England  various  narratives,  by  persons  of 
the  humblest  rank  in  the  military  service, 
which  have  furnished  a  tolerable  picture  of 
the  great  events  in  which  they  bore  a  part,  as 
well  as  details  of  the  personal  adventures  of  the 
writers.  From  the  volume  before  us,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  glean  any  thing  relative  to  the 
former.  Written  apparently  from  menoory, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  since  the  oc. 
currences  of  which  it  treats,  it  betrays  through, 
out  a  vagueness  that  is  greatly  increased  by 
pL  singular  want  of  dates  and  names.  To  this 
caupe  must,  we  presume,  be  also  attributed 
some  egregious  blunders,  such  as  that  of 
making  the  38.gun  frigate  Apollo  a  74.gun 
ship,  and  representing  the  Muford^a  74,as  a 
brig  of  18  guns. 

Without  following  the  author  through  all 
the  scenes  that  he  has  described,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  mention  briefly,  that,  beine  left 
completely  destitute  by  the  failure  of  his  fa- 
ther  in  business,  the  author  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen  enlisted  into  a  Prussian  regiment  in  the 
French  service,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Je. 
na.  This  regiment  was  ordered  ta  the  north 
of  France.  Whilst  at  Valenciennes  he  be. 
came  involved  in  an  altercation  with  his  cap. 
tain,  and  was  collared  by  him,  on  which  he  in. 
voluntarily  half  drew  his  sword,  but  recollect- 
ing  himself  returned  it  to  its  place.  For  this 
o&nce  he  was  brought  before  a  court-mar. 
tial  at  Lille  and  received  sentence  of  death, 
which  was  commuted  first  to  five  years'  con- 
finement  in  the  galleys,  and  afterwards  to 
six  months'  imprisonment  on  bread  and 
water. 

After  undergoing  this  punishment  he  was 
removed  with  his  regiment  to  Walcheren, 
shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  English  ex- 
pedition  against  that  island.  Being  taken, 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
be  was  conve3red  to  Portsmouth,  where  the 
privates  were  sent  on  board  the  hulks  appro. 

griated  to  prisoners  of  war.  To  escape  the 
ardships  of  this  confinement,  the  author,  with 
many  of  his  comrades,  accepted  the  ofiers  of 
service  that  were  made  to  them  in  the  British 


ooQclunoii  of  peace,  were  passed  by  him  on 
board  difierent  ships  in  the  Mediterraneao. 
He  gives  bis  countrymen  a  tolerably  correct 
picture  of  the  arrangements  and  ecoDocny  of 
an  English  man.of.war,  but  we  doubt  wh^er 
he  is  equally  accurate  in  his  narrative  of 
events.  His  particulars  of  a  mutiny  which, 
according  to  his  account,  took  place  on  board 
the  Bombay,  in  the  Mediterranean,  whilst  be 
belonged  to  that  ship,  are,  we  suspect,  either 
altogether  apocryphal,  as  we  have  no  recol- 
lection of  such  a  circumstance,  which  must 
have  been  matter  of  public  notoriety,  or  ex- 
cessively overcharged. 

Some  inaccuracies  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
author's  credulity.  He  is  pne  of  the  old 
school,  who  honestly  believed  in  omens,  to. 
kens,,  and  other  marvels.  Thus  he  tells  us 
that,  whilst  at  school,  after  spending  the  even* 
ing  in  the  celebration  of  the  birth-day  of  one 
of  his  young  friends,  he  returned  home  and 
repaired  to  his  chamber,  where  just  as  the 
clock  struck  the  last  stroke  of  twelve,  his 
candle  threw  out  a  number  of  sparks  which 
bounced  and  cracked,  and  threatened  to  go 
out,  but  immediately  blazed  up  brighter  than 
ever.  At  the  same  moment  he  heard  a  shrill 
noise,  and  behold  ! — the  portrait  of  his  mo- 
ther, which  had  been  hanging  by  a  nail  in 
the  wall,  fell  upon  the  comer  of  the  desk, 
and  thence  to  the  fioor,  and  the  glass  waa 
smashed  in  pieces.  Three  days  afterwards 
a  letter  arrived  to  inform  him  that  his  mo- 
ther,  who  had  long  been  ill,  had  expired  at 
the  very  nooment  when  this  catastrophe  hap- 
pened. 

This  fondness  for  the  marvellous,  imbibed 
no  doubt  in  early  childhood,  is  apparent  at  a 
later  period  of  life.  Thus  the  author  tells  us 
that,  during  his  service  in  the  French  army 
in  the  island  of  Walcheren,  a  hearty,  bale 
•young  man  belonging  to  bis  company  was 
taken  ill. 

^  Our  captain,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
fiivorite,  begged  the  physician  of  the  batta- 
lion to  exert  all  his  skill  to  save  the  young 
man.  The  doctor  did  all  that  lay  in  bis  pow- 
er, and  the  patient  punctually  followed  all  his 
directions  to  abstain  from  spirituous  liquors^ 
and  especially  from  butter-milk,  which  the 
peasant-girls  brought  in  great  Quantities  to 
the  camp  for  sale.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  doctor,  the  patient,  though  his  appetite 
was  very  good,  still  complained  of  violent  in- 
ternal pains,  and  was  at  length  sent  to  the 
hospital  at  Middelburs.  But  there,  instead 
of  getting  any  better,  ne  continued  to  waste 
away  by  degrees.  He  was  anxious  to  go  back 
to  his  company,  and  as  the  medical  attend- 
ants could  not  relieve  him,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  return. 

»•  This  young  man  had  been  some  weeks 


.«ry.«,  lutu  were  maae  lo  mem  in  me  Bntish  with  our  ^mpSny  again,  when  one  afternoon 
iwy;  and  the  intermediate  year^  tiU  theihe  felt  an  e^jfcy^^eRif,^^''^- 
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milk:  accordingly  be  bought  loiiie,  and 
drank  it  up  eagerfyi  thougb  the  serjeant-ma- 
jor  warned  him  against  so  doing.  An  hour 
afterwards  he  began  to  cry  out  terribly  for 
help,  sprang  up,  and  ran  about  the  camp  like 
a  maniac.  At  length,  his  strength  being  ex- 
hausted, he  sat  down  and  began  to  vomit. 
The  cause  of  his  illness  soon  appeared,  for, 
from  among  the  matter  thrown  up  from  his 
stomach,  out  hopped  a  little  frog,  which  lived 
but  a  few  hours !" 

The  same  young  soldier,  whose  name  was 
Stemfeld,  is  the  hero  of  another  adventure. 
We  shall  give  it  in  the  author's  own  words. 

**  It  was  a  Bne  serene  morning,  when  Ge- 
neral Monnet  [the  commander  of  the  French 
troops  in  the  island  of  Walcheren]  determin- 
ed to  take  a  trip  out  to  sea,  before  the  harbor 
of  Flushing.  Several  of  the  superior  officers 
were  invit^  to  be  of  the  party,  and  many  of 
the  boats  were  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
guests.  Our  young  Stemfeld  had  offered  him- 
self  aa^Bteersman,  and  was  placed  at  the  helm 
of  our  captain's  boat.  The  bands  of  both  Itat- 
talions  heightened  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 
They  liad  enioyed  themselves  for  some  hours, 
whea  the  sky  suddenly  became  overcast, 
thunder  rolled  at  a  distance,  li«;htning  darted 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  the  little  flotilla 
hasteaed  back  towards  the  harbor.  General 
Monnet's  and  Captain  Amo's  boats  were  sail- 
ing briskly  past  one  another,  and  they  were 
now  not  far  from  the  port  when  the  general 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  his  gold-box,  and 
then  held  it  out  to  the  lieutenant- colonel. 
The  latter  was  going  to  help  himself,  when  a 
wave  broke  over  the  boat ;  tne  general,  some- 
what alarmed,  lost  his  balance,  and  held  fast 
by  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  but  dropped  the 

fold  box  into  the  sea.  *  This  excursion,'  said 
e,  *  costs  me  very  dear ;  not  for  the  value  of 
the  gold,  but  the  box  was  a  present  from  my 
emperor,  and  that  vexes  me  exceedingly.'  At 
this  moment  young  Stemfeld  leaped  out  of 
our  captain's  boat,  dived^  and  was  instantly 
out  of  sight.  *  I  am  right  sorry  for  the  poor 
fellow,'  said  the  captain ;  *  he  was  a  brave  and 
excellent  soldier,  but  the  butter-milk  girl  has 
turned  his  brain,  and  as  he  could  not  obtain 
a  furlough  to  go  and  see  the  damsel,  he 
throws  himself'  overboard  before  our  eyes.' " 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  captain  and 
the  oflicers  in  his  boat  had  seen  and  heard 
nothing  of  the  affair  with  the  snuff-box,  and  of 
course  ^did  not  know  the  motive  of  this  dan- 
gerrous  leap. 


**  *  Indeed,'  continued  the  captain,  *  it  nrieyet 
me  exceedingly;  had  I  known  that  bis  at* 
tachment  to  the  girl  was  so  vehement,  I  would 
have  spoken  a  good  word  for  him  to  the  ge- 
neral, and  obtained  him  a  furlough.' 

**  *  Many  thanks,  captain ;  I  shall  keep  you 
to  your  word,'  suddenly  cried  a  voice,  and 
young  Sternfeld  was  seen  buffeting  the  waves 
with  vigorous  arms. 

M«G^  be  thanked!— but  come  a  little 
nearer,  and  let  us  liA  tou  into  the  boat' 

**  *  Not  yet,  captain,  I  have  something  to  do 
yet;  I  shall  not  be  long  before  I  am  back* 
and  then  I  shall  beg  you  to  have  the  goodness 
to  take  me  on  board  again.' 

''Me  dived  once  more,  and  again  disap- 
peared from  sight.  Before  the  captain  and 
the  officers  could  recover  from  their  surprise 
at  this  conduct,  the  sturdy  swimmer  had  over- 
taken  the  boat,  leaped  into  it,  and  resumed 
his  place  at  the  helm,  which  a  strange  fisher- 
man had  taken  during  his  absence. 

•**  I  beg  pardon,  captain,'  he  immediately 
began,  *  for  having  quitted  my  post  for  a  short 
time,  but  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  for,  you 
see,  the  general  dropped  his  snuff-box  into  the 
sea,  and  was  lamenting  the  loss  of  it*  because 
it  was  a  present  from  the  emperor;  so  I 
jumped  overboard  and  recoverea  it  for  him. 
When  I  carried  it  to  him,  the  general  would 
have  taken  me  into  his  boat,  but  I  know  my 
duty,  thanked  him  very  politely,  and  said : 
Your  excellency,  I  belong  to  the  third  com- 
pany ;  yonder  is  my  captain's  boat ;  I  must 
swim  after  it ;  there  is  my  post.  Ixx>k  you» 
Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  that  is  the  whole  a&ir 
in  a  few  words ;  but  I  shall  now  keep  you  to 
your  word  of  honor,  respecting  your  kind  in- 
tercession to  M.  le  General,  to  get  me  a  fbr- 
lough  for  a  fortnight  only.'  The  captain  nro- 
mi^  he  would,  and  the  little  flotilla  reached 
the  harbor  before  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
storm  came  on.  Next  noorning  the  bold  diver 
was  sent  for  by  the  general,  promoted  to  cor- 
poral, and  received  a  furlough  for  four  week% 
besides  a  considerable  present." 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  author, 
who  was  then  in  the  Mediterranean,  returned 
with  his  ship  to  England,  where  she  was  paid 
off,  and  with  his  wages  and  prize-money  he 
asrain  repaired  to  his  native  countiy  and 
town,  where  he  has  lately  employed  himself, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  giving  to  the  world  this 
narrative  of  his  adventures. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   LITERARY   NOTICES. 


PRANCE. 

A  HEW  journal  devoted  to  the  Review  of 
French  and  foreign  literature  has  jutt  been 
commenced  at  Paris,  with  the  title  of  ^  Revue 
fran9ai8e  et  etrang^re." 

Of  the  Enc:K<^lopedie  du  19e  Sidcle»  the 
third  volume  just  published  contains  many 
articles  of  superior  merit,  such  as  the  word 
"Aker,"  by  M.  Rozet;  *«  Alienation  men- 
tale,^'  by  M.  Esquirol;  "Alimens,"  by  M. 
Eduards;  *«  litterature  allemande,"  by  M. 
Chasles. 

A  periodical  work  directed  to  the  interests 
of  the  French  possessions  in  Africa  has  been 
commenced,  with  the  title  of  ^  Revue  Afri- 
caine."  This  publication  disclaims  all  partjr 
purposes,  and  the  two  or  three  numbers  of  it 
which  have  appeared  are  distinguished  by 
great  impartiality  and  moderation. 

A  joint-stock  society  has  been  formed  in 
Paris  for  the  publication  of  a  eeneral  collec- 
tion of  standard  French  works,  in  200  vol- 
umes,  with  the  title  of  *«  Pantheon  Litteraire." 
The  French  government  is  said  to  have  sub- 
scribed for  two  hundred  copies,  with  the 
intention  of  giving  25  volumes  out  of  the 
200  to  such  towns  as  are  willing  to  subscribe 
to  the  other  176,  in  order  to  enrich  their  libra- 
ries. 

M.  Moreau  de  lonnds  has  added  to  the  list 
of  his  useilil  works  a  Statistical  Account  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  divided  into 
fifteen  parts:  territory,  population,  agricul. 
ture,  mines,  manufactures,  public  wealth, 
commerce,  navi^tion,  colonies,  administra- 
tion, finances,  military  force,  justice,  public 
instruction,  general  results.  To  the  docu- 
ments collected  relative  to  each  of  these 


parts  the  author  has  subjoined  oompftretm 
views  of  the  condition  of  the  principal  ISa^ 
pean  states,  which  tend  ^ready  to  mj^ 
the  study  of  European  statistics. 

Hie  Chmmiasum  Hisiorique  has  juit  n^ 
a  new  issue  of  publications,  includioftM 
first  volume  of  the  Metrical  Chronicle  of 
Benoit,  by  M.  Francisque  Michel;  the  P^ 
vencal  Metrical  History  of  the  war  of  w 
Albigenses  in  the  13th  century,  bj  a  coote» 
porary  writer,  edited  by  M.  rauriel;  the* 
cond  volume  of  the  documents  from  the  wr- 
office,  relating  to  the  wars  of  Louis  HS-^ 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  by  Gacrs 
Pelet ;  and  a  specimen  of  a  projected  arctae- 
ological  survey  of  France,  with  three  Usr^ 
sons  of  plates,  in  large  foUo. 

M.  Michel  is  again  in  England,  seot  5 
the  Commission  to  transcribe  for  pubW** 
an  interesting  history  of  the  wars  of  Henry 
II.  and  his  sons  in  Normandy,  written  in  i»- 
glo-Norman  verse,  by  one  Jordan  Rittthoflft 
preserved  in  MS.  at  Durham. 

We  believe  that  the  Commission  ha*!"- 
thorized  the  publication  of  all  the  afljew 
Carlovingian  romances,  in  one  body.  ■•* 
Salvaudy,  the  present  minister  of  public  in- 
struction, is  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Jiteraliu^r 
and  intends,  we  believe,  to  give  much  ^ 
tion  to  the  labors  of  the  Commissum  Bw- 
riqw, 

M.  Jubinal  has  published  the  fint  i^ 
of  a  ver}*  interesting  collection  of  old  ft^ 
Mysteries,  entitled  •♦  Mystdries  inedits  du  w^ 
Si^cle,"  from  a  MS.  of  the  library  of  St.  ^ 
nevidve. 

A  series  of  colored  etchings,  in  v^Mj^J 
folio,  of  all  the  ancient  tap^tries  P"*^ 
in  France  and  Flanders  has  been  also  c^ 
mencedat  Paris,  the  text  by  Jubinal.  ^^ 
first  part,  which  we  have  seen,  coniains"'^ 
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Tapiitry  of  Nancy ;  the  second  and  third, 
which  are  very  recently  published,  contains 
the  celebrated  Bayeux  Tapestry. 

The  early  literature  of  France  seems  to  be 
every  day  becoming  more  popular.  There 
b  in  the  course  of  publication  a  very  cheap 
and  comprehensive  collection,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  six  volumes,  in  laree  8vo.,  double 
columns,  and  edited  by  M.  Michel  and  M. 
Monmerqu^.  The  first  volume,  in  which  con- 
siderable progress  is  made,  will  contain  the 
mysteries,  moralities,  farces,  &c  &c.  from 
the  12th  to  the  16th  century.  A  volume  will 
be  devoted  to  the  Metrical  romances.  Another 
volume  will  be  given  to  the  early  miscella- 
neous  poetry. 

The  year  1886  was  less  productive  in  « 
literary  point  of  view  in  France  than  its  im- 
mediate predecessors.  In  1835,d!2^98  sheets 
of  type  were  composed  for  the  French  book- 
sellers ;  in  1836  only  79,238,  showing  a  dimi- 
nution of  neasly  3000  sheets.  The  printed 
sheets  have  decreased  in  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion, smaller  editions  having  mostly  been 
worked;  so  that  we  may  assume  that  there 
were  printed  last  year  25  million  sheets  less 
than  m  1835.  The  greatest  diminution  has 
taken  place  in  theological  and  philosophical 
works,  while  novels,  plays,  and  political 
publications,  have  rather  increased  than  de- 
creased. 

The  tribunal  of  commerce  in  Paris  has  de- 
cided, that  an  author  who  sells  a  work  to  a 
bookseller  is  bound  to  deliver  the  manuscript 
in  a  legible  state,  and  to  provide  himself  for 
the  correction  of  the  proofs. 


HOLLAND. 

The  autograph  journal  of  the  celebrated 
voyager  Rc^gewem  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  the  archives  of  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dia Company.  The  Zealand  society  of  arts 
and  sciences  is  preparing  this  valuable  manu- 
script  for  publication,  and  a  French  transla- 
tion of  it  is  promised  by  M.  van  Wyk. 

Van  Boekeren  of  6r5ningen  has  announced 
for  publication,  by  subscription,  **  Histoire  de 
la  Civilisation  morale  et  religieuse  des  Grecs 
depuis  le  Retour  des  Heraclides  jusqu'^  la 
Domination  des  Remains,**  by  Dr.  van  Lim- 
burg-Brouwer,  professor  of  the  university  of 
Grdningen,  in  6  volumes. 


DENMARK. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Bohn  Clement  of  Holstein  is  about 
to  publish  a  work  on  the  northern  islands  of 
Great  Britain,  to  which  he  fives  the  title  of 
**  Mainland."  It  is  the  result  of  a  journey 
undertaken  last  vear  at  the  expense  of  the 
King  Of  Denmark,  to  search  for  monuments 
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which  may  have  been  left  there  by  the  ancient 
Scandinavians.  Landing  at  Hull,  in  August, 
1836,  M.  Clement  travelled  through  Scotland 
to  the  Orkneys,  where  he  spent  part  of  the 
winter.  Then,  following  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  he  visited  the  Isle  of  Skye.  His 
last  letter,  of  March  30, 1837,  was  dated  from 
Edinburgh.  He  intimates  that  on  most  of 
the  points  his  investigations  have  been  very 
productive,  and  that  he  has  collected  a  con- 
siderable number  of  important  and  unpub- 
lished documents. 


GERMANY. 

Each  succeeding  Catalogue  of  the  Leipzig 
Fair  is  more  bulky  than  its  predecessor. — 
That  of  the  late  Easter  Fair  forms  a  volume 
of  26  sheets,  and  contains  4253  new  works,^ 
or  new  editions.    Of  these  429  were  publish-* 
ed  abroad,  leaving .  for  Grermany  (including 
Switzerland,  Hungary,  and  that  partef  Prus- 
sia not  belonging  to  the  German  confedera- 
tion) 3294.    In  me  total  number  there  are. 
Books  and  pamphlets  in  the  German 

language 3200 

Books  and  pamphlets  in  the  ancient 

languages  - 302 

Books  and  pamphlets  in  living  foreign 

languages -     539 

Noveto.    - 144 

Plays 28 

Musical  publications 42 

Maps    - w      103 

Of  the  above  239  are  translations  from  fo- 
reign languages  (among  the  novels  alone  44), 
and  349  periodicals. 

The  whole  were  produced  bv  561  publish- 
ers, of  whom  Basse  of  Quedlin Surg  furnished 
92  works,  Reitzel  of  Copenhagen  8%  Reimer 
of  Berlin  53,  the  house  of  Metzler  in  Stutt- 
^rt  46,  that  of  Arnold  in  Dresden  45,  that  of 
Cotta  in  Stuttgart  44,  Brockhaus  of  Lein£ig 
42,  Friedlein  of  Leipzig  41,  Voigt  of  Wei- 
mar 40. 

The  principal  states  of  €rermany  contri- 
buted in  the  following  proportions  to  the 
general  amount :— Austria,  ^^  (in  Vienna 
alone,  165)  ;  Prussia,  1151,  (in  Berlin,  425)  ; 
Bavaria,  469 ;  Saxony,  669,  (Leipzig  alone, 
556);  Hanover,  106;  Wurtemberg,  331 ;  Ba- 
den, 156;  the  Hessian  states,  141;  Holstein, 
40;  the  four  Saxon  duchies,  160;  Brunswick, 
45 ;  Frankfurt,  5$ ;  Hamburg,  123. 

Dr.  Edmund  Wolf,  of  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna,  whose  *•  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
der  Kastilianischen  National  Litteratur,*' 
(Wien»  18a2,)  and  "Floresta  de  Rimas  Mo- 
demas  Castellanas,'*  recently  published,  be- 
speak  his  acquaintance  with  early  Spanish 
literature,  and  who  has  shown  his  knowledge 
of  that  of  England,  by  his  ^  Introduction  to 
the  Bruder  Rausch,"  recently  reviewed  by 
us,  announces  a  **  History  of  the  Drama  to  the 
time  of  Shakspeare  and  Calderon."  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  subject  has  been 
taken  up  by  a  writer  like  Dr.  Wolf,  whoee 
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scholar-like  acquirements  ensure  Its  being 
properly  investi^ted,  and  who  will  give  us 
the  result  of  his  inquiries,  in  a  st^le  free  from 
the  mysticism  and  obscurity  in  which  too 
many  of  his  countrymen,  with  deference  be 
it  spoken,  are  apt  to  involve  the  fruits  of  their 
literary  researcnes. 

The  study  6f  the  ^'Nibelungen  Lied"  con- 
tinues to  be  carried  on  in  Germany  with  un- 
diminished ardor.  Lachmann,  whose  edition 
of  that  poem,  (4to.  Berlin,  1826,)  is  regarded 
by  the  Uerman  philologists  as  <^  critical  one, 
has  recently  puolished  a  supplementary  vo- 
lume of  *«  Notes  and  Vanous  Roadmgs," 
which  is  to  be  followed  by  a  "  Wdrterbuch," 
or  Glossary,  by  Wackernagel ;  and  the  *•  (Jer- 
mania,"  published  last  year  by  the  Gesells- 
chaft  fur  Deutsche  Sprache  and  Alterthum- 
skunde,  of  Berlin,  contains  several  papers 
illustrative  of  this  national  epic.  While  on 
this  subject  we  may  observe,  tnat  we  purpose 
shortly  to  devote  an  article  to  the  considera- 
tion or  the  "Nibelungen,"  and  the  Teutonic 
Cycle  of  Romance  generally. 

Adolph  Ziemann,  whose  *<Altdeutsche8 
Elementarbuch*'  has  been  already  favorably 
noticed  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
(see  No.  28,)  has  since  published  his  **  Go- 
uiisch-hochdeutsche  Wortlehre,"  and  very 
recently,  the  first  half  of  his  •«  Mittel-hoch- 
deutsehes  W6rterbuch,"  a  work  which  cannot 
but  be  acceptable  to  all  lovers  c^  early  Ger- 
man poetry,  if  executed  with  the  talent  dis- 
played in  his  earlier  publications. 

Calve  of  Prague  has  published  the  first 
numbers  of  a  **  Landwirtnschaftliches  Con- 
versations-Lexikon,"  edited  by  Dr.  Alexander 
von  Lengerke,  whose  name  is  advantageously 
known  in  Bohemia  from  various  economical 
works  and  detached  papers  in  periodical  pub- 
lications. This  dictionary  will  consist  of 
thre«  volumes,  in  twelve  or  fifteen  monthly 
parts. 

Eohnen  of  Cologne  has  commenced  a  col- 
lection of  traditions  of  the  Rhine  countries, 
with  the  title  of  <*  Rheinlands  Sagen,  Ges- 
chichten  und  Leeenden,"  from  the  pen  of  the 
editor  Dr.  Alfred  Reumont,  Eamst  Weyden, 
A.  T.  Beer,  W.  Weiiz,  and  Fr.  Steinmann ; 
and  illustrated  by  steel  engravings.  Four 
numbers  containing  eight  plates  will  consti- 
tute  a  volume. 

A  German  translation  of  the  important 
work  of  Parent-Duchatelet  on  Prostitution  in 
Paris,  reviewed  in  our  present  number,  has, 
we  observe,  been  just  published  by  Fr.  Fleis- 
cher of  Leipzig. 

The  house  of  Herder  of  Freiburg  has  in 
the  press  the  first  volume  of  the  MiLtary  and 
Political  Life  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  von  Eiausler,  with  Notes 
by  General  Count  Bismark.  The  work,  when 
complete,  will  comprize  about  100  sheets  of 
letter-press,  and  40  maps  and  plans. 


The  great  French  and  German,  and  Get. 
man  and  fVench  Dictionary,  by  6.  F.  S(M 
fer,  is  expected  to  be  completed  inthecoone 
of  the  present  year,  by  the  publication  of  the 
last  portion  of  the  German  and  French  pait, 
comprehending  S— Z.  The  whole  will  oq&- 
sist  of  upwards  of  240  sheets,  and  form  p 
haps  the  most  copious  and  s^enerallj  service. 
able  work  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared. 

The  twelfth  edition  of  Rotteck's  Univenil  | 
History,  in  three  8vo.  volumes,  is  announcei 

A  work  has  been  commenced  in  parts,  £ 
Stuttgart,  by  the  title  of  "  Die  Zeitgawsaa; 
ihre  Schiclcsale,  ihre  Tendenzen,  ihregroage 
Charaktere,"  which  is  professed  to  be  a  tnss- 
lation  fcom  E.  L.  Bulwer.  A  CTitic  in  the 
Blatter  fur  litterarische  Uterhaltung  p 
n6unces,  from  an  examination  of  tbe finite 
numbers,  and  pronounces  truly,  that  Bulw 
could  not  be  tbe  author  of  tnem;  that* 
work  is  not  English,  and  he  adds,  '*aeitte 
can  we  say  that  it  is  German." 

We  learn  from  the  German  papenthattit 
Latin  version  of  the  nine  books  of  Sandio» 
atho's  PhcBnician  History,  pretended  \o^ 
been  lately  discovered  in  Portugal,  aBi» 
which  we  directed  the  attention  of  our  tj- 
ers  in  our  last  number,  is  actually  pubW 
by  Schiinemann  of  Bremen.  | 

Dr.  Knobel  of  Breslau  has  ready  for  V^l^j 
lication  "Der  Prophetismns  der  Hebria 
voUatandig  dargestellt,"  in  two  volumes,8va 

Mr.  P.  P.  Mainoni,  proprietor  of  the  bo* 
selling  establishment  of  Ernst  Fleischef.i 
Leipzig,  has  been  presented  by  the  Qu^ 
Great  Britain  with  a  gold  snuff-box,  e^ 
with  brilliants,  in  token  of  her  majastp* 
tisfaction  with  the  dedication  to  her  of  J 
Sketches  to  Shakspeare's  Romeo  andJo* 
by  Retzsch. 

A  committee  has  been  formed  at  PrankfijJ 
consisting  of  the  wealthiest  merchants,  j^ 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  subscriptionj^ 
erecting  a  monument  m  honor  of  G«Jf^ 
that  his  native  city.  The  first  meetip?»^ 
committee  was  held  on  the  first  o^^J*  i- 
subscriptions,  chiefly  by  'n®'^*^"^^?^,^ 
committee,  are  said  already  to  exceed  iw 
florins.  ^ 

German  papers  state  that  a  law,  coinp^ 
ly  prepared,  is  now  lying  before  the  couikj 
of  state  in  Berlin,  relative  to  the  sec^^ 
literary  property  in  Prussia.  One  <»^Zfj 
tides  enacts,  that  when  there  is  no  ^^ 
contract  between  the  author  and  bows^' 
the  sale  of  the  copyright  holds  good  w^ 
one  edition,  after  which  the  exclusiteproF' 
ty  in  the  work  reverts  to  the  aatbor.  ^ 
provisions  relate  to  dramatic  writeisajjr 
racy.  After  this  law  has  been  m^d 
the  council  of  state,  it  will  be  submioja  ^ 
Prussia  to  the  German  Diet,  from  wh^  * 
expected  to  receive  consi4erabIe  qpp^^su*^ 
or  at  least  considerable  modificatioDB. 
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ITALY. 

Monsejgnor  Mai  is  proceeding  with  his 
*Collectio  Vaticana  Scriptorum  velerum," 
and  has  almost  finished  the  printing  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
alter  the  celebrated  Vatican  manuscript. 

Fa.ther  Ungarelli,  an  eminent  oriental  scho- 
lar, has  collected  considerable  materials  for 
a  publication,  explaining,  after  Champollion's 
method,  the  inscriptions  engraved  on  the  obe- 
lisks at  Rome.  He  is  also  editing  Rosellini's 
Coptic  Grammar,  and  just  brought  out  the 
first  volume  of  his  Literary  History  of  the 
Con^egation  of  the  Bamabites,  in  which  he 
furnishes  interesting  particulars  of  the  writers 
who  have  shed  lustre  on  that  celebrated  fra- 
ternity. 

M .  Sarti,  pn^essor  of  the  Greek  language, 
has  had  the  perseverance  to  read,  copy,  and 
translate,  all  the  inscriptions.  Christian  and 
profane,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  cover  the 
walls  of  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican. 

The  Abb^  Lancy,  professor  of  Arabic,  who 
acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  by  his  works 
on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  as 
well  as  by  his  interpretations  of  various  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  is  proceeding  with  his 
great  work  of  commentaries  on  the  Bible. 

A  work  on  the  plan  of  the  German  Conver- 
sations-LexicoQ  has  been  commenced  at  Ve- 
nice, by  the  title  of  "  Enciclopedia  modema 
e  Dizionario  Italiano  della  Conversazione." 
Courtin's  **  Encyclopedie "  has  been  taken 
for  the  foundation  or  this  work ;  but  the  best 
English,  French,  and  €rerman,  publications  of 
that  class  are  likewise  consulted.  The  names 
of  the  contributors  are  in  high  repute :  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  mention  A.  Bolbi,  jBizio,  Brera, 
Calatto,  the  two  Falconetti,  Galuppi,  Mar- 
chesi,'  G.  D.  and  L.  Nardo,  del  Negro,  Pon- 
zoni,  Vacani,  Viviani,  two  Zandomeneghi, 
and  Zambiani.  The  work  will  be  completed 
in  eight  volumes  4to.,  each  containing  about 
1000  pag€»s,and  be  published  in  parts  of  eight 
sheets,  with  plates  and  tables,  every  three 
weeks. 

A  new  edition  of  the  "Vocabolario  degli 
Accademici  della  Crusca,"  with  corrections 
and  additions  by  Abbate  Paolo  Zanotti,  is 
publishing  in  parts  at  Verona.  The  editor, 
whose  philological  and  classical  studies  have 
peculiarljT  qualified  him  for  the  task,  purpo- 
ses  to  enrich  this  work  with  all  the  additions 
and  improvements  made  in  the  different  Ita- 
lian dictionaries  that  have  appeared  since  the 
Sublication  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Acca- 
emici.  The  work  will  extend  to  six  4to.  vo- 
lumes, each  consisting  of  seven  parts. 


RUSSIA. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Peters- 
burg adjudged  on  the  14th  of  May  the  prizes 


founded  by  I^rince  Demidoff.  Admiral  Eru- 
senstem  and  Professor  Angerlander  of  Bonn 
obtained  the  great  prizes  of  2500  rubles  each, 
the  former  for  his  Atlas  of  the  South  Sea,  and 
the  latter  for  his  work  on  the  fixed  stars. 
Mademoiselle  Darzoff  obtained  a  prize  of 
2S00  rubles  for  a  work  entitled  **  Useful  Read- 
ing for  Children.** 

By  a  recent  imperial  ukase  all  the  Hebrew 
printing-offices  in  Russia  have  been  sup- 
pressed, and  in  future  there  are  to  be  only 
two  offices  where  works  in  that  language 
mav  be  printed,  one  at  Eiew,  the  other  at 
Wuna,  for  which  particular  censors  are  ap- 
pointed. At  the  same  time  the  Jews  have 
been  ordered  to  ddiver  up  to  the  local  au- 
thorities, within  &  twelvemonth,  all  books  cur- 
culatine  among  them,  among  which  are 
many  mat  are  prohibited,  to  be  examined  by 
trusty  rabbis,  and  to  be  marked  as  permitted, 
or  sent  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior  for  its 
disposal.  After  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
all  prohibited  Hebrew  books  are  to  be  confis- 
cated, and  their  owners  severely  punished. 


TURKEY. 

A  society  has  just  been  formed  at  Constan- 
tinople, with  the  title  of  "Society  of  Useful 
Knowledge.'*  It  intends  to  publish  a  monthly 
journal,  called  "  The  Journal  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge.**  The  editor,  who  accoinpanied  the 
youths  sent  to  Paris  to  receive  a  french  edu- 
cation, intends  to  found  this  publication  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  French  work  with  the  like 
title. 

The  Sultan  has  also  sent  for  a  French  scho- 
lar to  direct  a  class  for  teaching  the  French 
language  at  Constantinople,  at  the  expense  of 
the  government. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  number  of  new  works  which  appeared 
in  the  United  States  in  1884  and  1835  amount- 
ed to  1019,  forming  1800  volumes,  and  the 
cost  of  which  may  DO  estimated  at  1,220,000 
dollars.  In  1836  the  number  was  considera- 
bly increased,  and  the  cost  of  the  books  pub- 
lished in  that  year  cannot  be  computed  at  less 
than  1,500,000  dollars.  Boston,  New- York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Hartford,  furnished  nine- 
teen twentieths  of  the  total  amount. 

In  most  cases  the  editions  of  one  and  the 
same  work  are  larger  and  more  frequent  in 
the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country. 
Many  re-printed  English  works  have  there 
pairaed  through  three  or  four  editions,  while 
the  publishers  of  the  original  have  but  one. 
In  one  instance  the  sale  of  a  book  in  America 
amounted  to  100,000  copies,  whereas  in  Eng- 
land only  four  editions  of  1€00  copies  each 
were  disposed  of* 

The  amount  of  literary  productions  in 
America  has  more  than  doubled  during  the 
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last  ten  years.  The  sale  of  five  bookselling 
establishments  amounted  in  1896  to  1,360,000 
dollars.  A  single  publi^er  paid  in  the  five 
years  preceding  1834, 135,000  dollars  for  co- 
pyrights, out  of  which  30,000  dollars  were  for 
two  works  only ;  Carey,  Lea,  and  Blanchard, 
paid  last  year  30,000  dollars  to  American 
writers,  and  Harper  and  Brothers  have  paid 
about  the  same  sum  for  several  years  past. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  re- 
lative  proportion  of  native  and  imported  lite- 
rary  productions  in  1834 : 

Original  Reprints  of 

American  works.  foreign  works. 

Education 73  .  .  .     0 

Divinity 37  .  .  *.  18 

Novels  and  tales 10  .  •  .  05 

History  and  biography.  .  .  19  .  •  .  17 

Jurisprudence. 20  .  .  .     3 

Poetry 8  .  .  .    3 


Travels 8. ..10 

Fine  arts 8...  0 

Miscellaneous  works.  ...  50  ...  43 
Thus  it  appears  that  in  American  Ihemiire 
the  scientific  and  practically  useful  predooi. 
nate,  and  that  works  of  imaginatkn  ire 
cbiefiv  derived  from  foreign  sources.  Tte 
school-books  are  almost  all  written  or  cod. 
piled  in  the  United  States,  and  some  idei(f 
the  extensive  business  done  in  them  may  be  i 
formed  from  the  circumstance,  that  of  sooel 
of  the  most  nopular  compilations  in  geogn- 
phy  firom  100,000  to  300,000  copies  have  bec& 
sold  in  ten  years ;  so  that  in  many  iostanoB 
works  of  this  kind  produce  a  pennaoeotb 
come  as  well  to  the  author  as  to  thepaUii 
er.  During  the  last  five  ^ears  the  number  tf 
American  original  works  in  proportion  to  I^ 
prints  has  n^wy  doubled. 
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LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  ON  THE  CONTINENT, 
PROM  APRIL  TO  JUNE  1837,  INCLUSIVE. 


•CHEOLOOT  Am  S0CLB8U819QAL  UTEBATUBE. 

Chevassu,  M.,  fl^ditatk>Ils  Eccl^siastiques. 
6  Vols.  12mo.  7s. 

Etudes  sur  les  Mystdres,  monumens  histo- 
riques  et  litt^raires,  la  plupart  inconnues,  et 
8ur  divers  Manuscrits  de  Gerson,  7  compris 
le  texte  primitif  fran^ais  de  I'lmitation  de  J. 
C.  recemment  decouverte,  par  On6siine  Le- 
roy.  8vo.  Se. 

Dassance,  M.,  Nouvelle  Biblioth^ouc  des 
Pr^cateurs.  Tom.  VIL  «vo.  58. 

Preuves  simples  et  claires  de  la  Divinity  de 
Jesus-Christ.  12mo. 

Grandpierre,J.H.,LaVieChr^tiemie.  8vo. 

56. 

Elevations  d'un  Codur  Catholique.  Par 
PAbb^  ♦  ♦  ♦.  12mo. 

P^remi^  J.  B.,  Principes  de  Litt^rature 
mis  en  rapport  avec  la  morale  chr^tienne. 
Svo.  58. 

Biographie  universelle  des  Croyans  c^ 
Idbres.  Tom.  I.  Ire.  livr.  7s. 

Gulilon,  M.  N.  S.,  ModMes  de  TEloqueDce 
chr^tienne  en  France  aprds  Louis  XIV.  Tom. 
11.  8yo.  10s. 

S^nac,  PAbb^  A.,  le  Christianisme  consi- 
der6  dans  ses  rapportB  avec  la  Civilisation 
moderne.  2  Vols.  8vo.  158. 

Friedl&nder,  Dr.  6.,  Beitrfige  zur  Refor- 
mations-Geschichte.  8vo.  6s. 

Melancthon  Redivivus,  oder  der  ideale  Ge- 
ist  des  Christentbums.  8vo.  14s. 

Brockmann,  A.,  Zwdlf  Predigten  gerichtet 
an  Jungfrauen.  8vo.  7s. 

Buchner,  Pr.,  Encydopfidie  und  Methodo- 
logie  der  theologischen  WisMnschaften.  6vo. 

Comnick,  J.,  Die  Bibel  das  allerwichtl^te 
und  unentbehrlichste  Mittel  zur  rechten  Er- 
ziehung  und  wahren  Bildung  der  Mensch- 
heit.  8vo.  7s. 

Hofimann,  Dr.,  Repertorium  iiber  Pastoral- 
lehreundCasuistikfdrprotestaaU  Geisdiche. 
8vo.  7s. 


Gemmerli,  G.,  Encydop&die  der  Bibel- 
kunde.  8vo.  58. 

Grimm,  Dr.  E.,  Commentar  uber  das  Buch 
der  Weisheit.  8vo.  10s. 

Brenner,  Dr.  F.,  Sjrstem  der  katboliscben 
speculativen  Tbeologie.  8vo.  143. 

LAW  ANB  JUSISPBUDEMOB. 

Pastoret,  Le  Marquis  de,  Histoire  de  la  Le- 
gislation. Tomes  X.  &.  XI.  8vo. 

Annales  du  Barreau  Fran9ai8.  18e  livr. 
8vo.  7s. 

Pardessus,  J.  M.,  Collection  des  Lois  marl- 
times  ant^rieures  au  diz^huiti^me  si^cle. 
Tom.  IV.  4to.  7s. 

Micbelet,  M.,  Origines  du  Droit  fran9ais, 
chercb^es  dans  les  symboleset  formulesdu 
Droit  Universel.  8vo.  8s. 

Ravinet,  T.,  Code  des  Ponts-et-Cbauss^  et 
des  Mines,  jusqu'au  Ir  Jan.  1886.  Tom.  VI. 
Supplement.  10s. 

Broutta,  A.,  Cours  de  Droit  Militaire.  8vo. 
6s. 

Abegg,  J.,  Lebrbuebder  StrafrechtB^Wls- 
senscban.    8vo.    15e. 

Danz,  C,  Die  agrariscben  Gesetze  des 
Preussiscben  Staats  seit  dem  Jabre  1806.  In 
4  Abtbl.  2te  Abtb.  2ter  Bd.    8vo.    Ids. 

Gaupp,  E.,  Recbt  und  Ver&ssung  der  alten 
Sacbsen.    8vo.    8s. 

Temme,  J.,  Handbucb  der  Preussiscben 
Criminal-rechts.    8vo.    8s. 

MOBAL  PRILOSOPHT,  METATHTSICS,    EDUOATION, 
AND  FOLITICAL  EOONOmT. 

Creation  de  rHomme,6on  developpement 
et  sa  destine.    Ire  Livr.    8vo.    Ss. 

Defense  de  la  Pbilosopbie  de  PEconomie 
Politique.    8vo.    Ss. 

Mbreau  de  Jonn^  Statisque  de  la  Grande- 
Bretagne  et  de  rirlande,avec  une  carte.  8vo. 
7s. 

De  PEzistance  G^Q4rale»  d«  cella  de  Ilioni- 
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me  en  SodM^  et  de  ses  fins,  ou  Apereos  gko- 
logiquet,  ontoloeiques,  thtologiqnes,  and  poli- 
ques.    Pir  M.P.    8vo.    88. 

Bechard,  F.,  Estai  sur  la  Centralisatioa  ad- 
ministratiTe.    3  Vols.    6vo.    15s. 

Dubourg,  Dictionnaire  des  Menages.  Vol. 
n.    4to.    9b. 

Niisslein,  Dr.,  Lehrbuch  der  Metaphysik, 
nebst  einem  Gnindrisse  der  Geschicnte  der 
Philosophie.    2teAbthl.    8vo.    0s. 

Mager,  Dr.,  Brief  an  eine  Dame  aber  die 
Hegersche  Philosophie.    8vo.    28.  9d. 

KATHEHATICS,  PH7BIG8,  JJfD  CafKlfTSTBY. 

Person,  C,  Siemens  de  Physique.  2te 
Partie.    8vo.   Les  8  Parties.   10s. 

Connaissanoe  des  Teins,  pour  1839.    7s. 

Montferritr,  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  ma* 
thtoiatiques  pures  et  appliqu^es.  Tom.  II. 
8to.    168. 

Gflasser,  Dr.  H.,  Anleitung  zu  stOchiome- 
trischen  Rechnungen,  besonders  fur  ange- 
hende  Chemiker  und  Pharmazeuten.    8yo. 

58. 

Dove,  H.  W.,  Meteorologische  Untersu* 
chungen.    Mit  2  Steindrucktafeln.  8yo.   88. 

GOtz,  Dr.,  Lehrbuch  der  Physik.  IsterBd. 
8yo.    88. 

Specz,  Dr.  R.,  Gnmdriss  der  technischen 
Chemie.    8yo.    10s. 

MXDZCAL  SCIENCBS. 

Cap,  P.  A.,  Principes  ^Umentaires  de  Phar* 
maceutique.    8vo.    7s. 

Ckniez,  Pharmacop^  Francaise;  redigto 
par  ordre  du  Gouvemement    8vo.    88. 

Langier  et  Dunr^*  M.M.,  Pandectes  Phar- 
ceutiques,  ou  Recueil  de  tous  lesstatuts,  edits, 
declarations,  etc.  etc. ;  histoire  des  colleges 
et  des  to)les  de  Pharmacie  de  France,  de 
1882  i  1887.    8vo.    8s. 

Piorry,  P.,  Traits  de  Diagnostic  et  de  86- 
mMologie.    Tom.  II.    8vo.    8s. 

Moreau,  F.,  Traits  partique  des  Accouche- 
roens.  Atlas  de  Planches  ex^ut^es  d*apr^ 
NatureparEmile  Beau,  sur  les  preparations 
anatomiques  de  M.  Jacquemidr.  Ire  Livr. 
FoL    5s. 

Maijolin,  M.,  Cours  de  Pathologiechirurgi- 
cale.    Tom.  I.    8vo.    7s. 

Liegard,  Melanges  et  de  Chirurgie  prati- 
ques.^ 8vo.    6s.  6d. 

Dupare,  Nouveau  Manuel  des  Dermatoses, 
ou  Maladies  de  la  Peau.   8vo.   Ss.  6d. 

Jacquin,  C,  Des  Syst^mes  en  Medicine. 
8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Kriiger,  Dr.  M.,  Die  Osteologie  mit  RQck- 
sicht  auf  comparative  und  pathologische 
Anatomic.    4to.    Os. 

NATTTBAIf  SCIUfCES. 

De  Blainville,  Manuel  d'Actinologie  ou  de 
Zoophytologie.  8e  livr.  les  3  Uvr.  avec  100 
Planches.    7vo.    IZ. 

Lesson,  R.,  Histoire  naturelle  g^nerale  et 
particulidre  des  Maramif^res  et  des  Oiseauz 
decouverte  depuls  la  mort  de  Buffon.  Tom. 
VUI.    8vo.    &. 


Dutrochet,  H.,  HbmxAwB  poor  servir  h. 
THistoire  anatomique  et  physiologique  des 
Animauz  et  des  vegetaux,  2  Vols.  8vo. 
U.5s. 

Hugel,  Carol.,  Enumeratio  plantar,  quas  in 
Novae  HoUandiae  ora  austro-occidentali  ad 
fluvium  Cyporum,  etc.    4to.    7s. 

Buhle,  Die  Tag.  und  Abend-Schm^terlinge 
Europa's,  &c.   2tes — 4tes  Leiferung.  4to.  &. 

Burmeister,  Dr.  H.,  Zur  Naturgeschichte 
der  Gattqng  Calandra,  nebst  Beschreibung 
einer  neuen  Art :  Calandra  SommerL  4to. 
5s. 

Emsmann,  Dr.  A.,  Gnmdriss  der  Zoologie. 
8vo.    ds. 

Froriep,  F.  von,  Neue  Notizenausdem  Ge- 
biete  der  Natur  und  Heilkunde.  2ter  Bd. 
4to.    148. 

mSTOST,  BIOOBAPHT,  VOTAOBS,  TRAVELS,  to. 

Brissot,  Voyage  au  Guazacoalcos.  Avec 
Planches.    8vo.    7&  6d. 

Michelet,  M.,  Histoire  de  France.  Tome 
m.    8vo. 

Valery,  VoyasQs  en  Corse,  k  Tile  d'Elbe  et 
en  Sardaigne.   Tom.  I.    8vo.    8s. 

Voyage  du  Marshal  Due  de  Raguse,  en 
Hongrie,  en  Transylvanie,  dans  la  Russie 
meridionale,  en  Crimte,  et  sur  les  Bords  de  la 
Mer  d'Azoff,  ^  Constantinople,  dans  quelques 
parties  de  PAsie-Mineure,  en  Syrie,  en  Pales- 
tine, et  en  Egypte.    Tome  I.  &  II.   8vo.  16s 

Lulies,  F.,  Histoire  de  la  Restauration,  1814 
—1830.    Tom.  11.    8vo.    8s. 

Krosnowski,  A.  Comte,  Almanach  histori- 
que,  ou  Souvenirs  de  TEmigration  Polonaise 
18mo.    6s. 

M^moires,  Correspondance,  et  Manuscrils 
du  General  La  Fayette.  Public  par  sa  fa- 
mille.  Tomes  I.,  if.,  &.  HI.    8vo.    1/.  6s. 

M^moires  de  Floury,  de  la  ComMie  fran- 
9aise,  1757—1820.    Tom.  V.   8vo.  8s. 

Chroniques  de  la  Marine  francais,  depuis 
1789.  Pftr  Girardat  Lecomte.  Tomes  lU., 
V.,&V.    H.  4s. 

Maslatrie,  L.,  Chronologic  lustorique  des 
Papes,  des  Conciles  generaux  et  des  Conciles 
des  Gaules  et  de  France.    8vo.    88. 

Memoires  de  M.  le  Vicomte  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, aide-de-camp  du  feu  Roi  Charles 
X.    Tomes  HI.  &  IV.    8vo.    16s. 

Memoiren  aus  Algier,  oder  Tagebuch  eines 
deutschen  Studenten  in  franzosischen  Dien- 
sten.    8vo.     5s. 

Hock,  Dr.  C,  Gerbert,  oder  Pabst  Sylves- 
ter II.  und  sein  Jahrhundert.    8vo.    8s. 

Zimmermann,  Dr.  W.,  Prinz  Eugen  von 
Savoyen  und  seii^  Zeitalter.  Istes  Heft.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

Eugler,  Handbuch  d.  Geschichte  d.  Malerei 
von  Constantin  d.  Grossen  bis  auf  unsere 
Zeit.    8vo.    10s. 

Aschbach,  Dr.  J.,  Geschichte  Spaniens  uod 
Portugals  z.  7eit  d.  Herschaftd.  Almaravi- 
den  und  Almohaden,  2ter  ThL  8vo.  9s. 

POETRY,  THE  DRAlUt  &C. 

Les  Ath^otemes.  Choix  de  poesiet,  par 
Paillet.    8vo.    Paris.    8b. 
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EmpiB,  Bothwell.  Drame  historique,  en  5 
Actes.    8yo.    Paris. 

Jean  Reboul.  .Po^es.  18mo.  Paris.  4b. 
6d.  • 

Paul  de  KockfLe  Pompier  et  TEcailldre. 
Comedie-vaudeville,  en  3  Actes.    Svo.  Paris. 

68. 

Henriette  Wilson.  Com^e-vaudeville,  en 

2  Actes,  par  Mallian.    Svo.    Parts,  1837. 
ls.6d. 

Zara,  ou  la  Soeur  de  TArabe.    en  4  Actes 
Svo. 
Le  Gr^neral  Marceau.  Drame  historique,  en 

3  Actes.  Svo.   Paris. 

San  Pietro,  ou  la  Nuit  Infemale.  Drame 
historique,  en  3  Actes,  Svb.   Paris. 

Duport,  La  Vendtenne.  Com^e,  en  2 
Actes.    Svo.  Paris, 

Foumier  des  Ormes,  La  Peinture.  PoSme. 
Svo.    Paris.  Ts.  6d. 

Paul  et  Julien,  ou  les  Deux  Vocations.  Co- 
ro^ie-vaudeville,  en  2  Actes.  Svo.    Paris. 

PoUy.  Drame,  en  3  Actes,  mdl^'de  couplets. 
Svo.    Paris. 

Cormon,  C'est  encore  du  Guignon.  ^  Vaude. 
ville,  en  8  Actes.    Paris. 

Lortal,  Nos  Loisirs,  ou  PoMes  et  Melanges. 
Svo.    Pom.   2s. 

Barbier.  Satires  et  Poemes.  Svo.  Paris,  Ss. 

Hagendorf^  H.,  Die  M&hr  vom  hdmen  Sieg- 
fried. Balladenkran2  nach  d.  Volksbuche. 
Svo.   4b. 

Erampitz,  F.,  Ernste  und  heitere  Stunden 
gefeiert  in  den  neuesten  Gedichten.    12mo. 

Gaudy,  F.,  Freiherr,  Lioder  und  Bomanzen. 
12mo.   5s. 

Alexander  Graf  von  Wurtemberg,  Gedichte. 
12mo.   7s. 

Hoffman  von  F^ersleben,  Gedichte.  Neue 
Sammlung.  12mo.   4. 

NOVEL  AND  B01UNCB8. 

Bemier,  Le  Chateau  de  Pierrefonds  1504. 
2  Vols.   Svo.    Paris.   15e. 

li'Excommuni^.  Roman  posthume,  inedit. 
2  Vols.   Svo.    Paris.    158. 

Bodin,  Madame,  Reveries  dans  les  Mon- 
tagues.  2  Vols.  Svo.    Paris.    158. 

Paul  Jacob.  De  pr^  et  de  loin.  Roman 
comugal.   2  Vols.  Svo.    Paris.  156. 

Bonnelier,  La  Grille,  et  la  petite  Porte.  2 
Vols.  Svo.  Paris.   158. 

Brot,  La  Chute  des  Feuilles.  2  Vols.  Svo. 
Paris.   158. 

De  Bast,  Monsieur  Pelican,  ou  THomme 
VeufetleCelibataire.  4  Vols.  12mo.  Paris. 
128. 

Lacroix,  Les  Parasites.  Roman  de  McBurs. 
2  Vols.  Svo.  Paris.  158. 

F6al,  La  Courtesane  et  le  Martyr,  2  Vols. 
Svo.  Paris.   7s.  6d. 

Felix,  Vierges  et  Courtesanes.  2  Vols.  Svo. 
Paris.    156. 

George  Sand,  Jaques.  2  Vols.  Svo.  Paris. 
12g. 

Marie,  Lea  Cornelia.    8  Vols.  Svo.  Paris. 

158. 


^St.  Aubin,  L'Excommunit6.  2  Vbls.  Svo. 
Paris.    15s. 

De  Vielcastel,  Le  Faubourg  St  Germain. 
2  Vols.   Svo.   Paris.    158. 

Le  Comte,  L'lie  de  la  Tortue.  2  Vols.  Svo. 
Paris. 

St.  Jurin,  Mme.  Maria,  ou  Soir  et  Matin. 
2  Vols.  Svo.  Paris.  158. 

Vanauld,  Marie  Ange.   2  Vols.  Svo.  Paris. 

158. 

Suan  de  Varennes,  Les  Matelots  Parisiens. 
Roman  maritime.  2  Vols.   Svo.   Paris.  158. 

Souvestre,  La  Maison  Rouge.  2  Vols.  Svo. 
Paris.   156. 

M^re,  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Italienne.  2  Vols. 
Svo.   15e. 

Grac^  Marie-Jeanne,  Grande  Dame.  4Vd8. 
12mo.    Paris.    12s. 

Delrien,  Virginite.     2  Vols.  Svo.   Paris. 

158. 

Chezy,W.voiLDieMartins-Vdgel.  Bilder 
aus  dem  14ten  Jahrhundert,  mit  Arabesken 
aus  unserer  Zeit.   Svo.   Ss. 

Christen,  F.,  Diana.  Wahrheit  und  Dicht- 
ung.   2Bde.    12mo.    14s. 

Hanke,  Henrietta.  Der  Brief.  Minna.  Der 
Barmherzige.    Erzuhlungen.   12mo.  Ss. 

ReuhionC  Rheinlands  Sagen,  Geschichten 
und  Legenden,  &c.   3te  lieferung.  Svo.  4i. 

Feschendorff,  G.,  Wanderung  und  Heim- 
kehr.   Eine  Dichtung.   Svo.  3s. 

Glockentreter,  Dr.  L.,  Ritter  Moritz  von 
Starsiedel,  oder  Muth  und  Liebe.  12mo.  3s. 

Gusek,  B.  von.  Die  Stedinger.    12mo.   Ss. 

Laube,  H.,  Das  GlQck.  NoveUe.  12mo.  98. 

Lorenz,  W.,  Die  Reise  nach  Rom.  Roman. 
2Bde.  12mo.   12s. 

Penserosa,  Die  Beiden  Albers,  oder  der 
homdopat    NoveUe.  3  Bde.   12mo.   18s. 

Remekhazy,  Josephine  von,  Novellen.  3 
Bde.    12mo.    15s. 

Tamow,  Ftony,  Spiegelbilder.  Ister  Bd. 
12mo.   Ss. 

Bartels,  F.,  Otto  von  Falkennu,  oder  der 
Christ  und  der  Muhametaner.  Erz&hlung. 
12mo. 

EUendor^  J.,  Der  heilige  Bernard  von 
Clairvaux  und  die  Hierarchic  seiner  2^it 
12mo.  7s. 

Kerning,  J.  B.,  Der  Student.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Meritz,  G.,  Der  Abenteurer  wider  WUlen. 
Erzahlung.   2  Bde.  12mo.  148.     ' 

CLASSICAL  LITEBATTJRE,  FHILOLOaT,  AND  BIBU- 
OGRAFHT. 

Analecta  grammatica  maximam  partem 
anecdota,  ed.  J.  Eichenfeld  et  Stephanus 
Endlicher.    Pars  II.  Svo.  7s. 

JSschylea  Orestia.  Pars  I.  Agamemnon. 
Cum  scholiis,  commentario  et  notis  Spanhe* 
mianis.    Ed.  C.  E.  Haupt.   Svo.   Os. 

Ambrosch,  J.,  De  Charonte  Etrusco  com- 
mentatio  antiquaria.   4to.  5s. 

Comelii  Nepotis  Opera,  cum  lect.  var.  No- 
tis,  etc.,  adj.  £.  Johanneau  et  J.  Mangeart 
Svo.   Ss. 
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JEschyltts,  account  of  his  tragedies,  238. 

Algiers,  regency  of,  siiaation  and  extent,  1— only 
a  small  ponion  of  it  occupied  by  the  French, 
3— population  oi,  5— the  Berbers,  12  14— the 
Moors,  U,  15— consideraiicms  on  the  French 
occupation  of  the  conn iry,  15. 

Algiers,  city  of,  described,  2— houses.  3--pnblic 
establLshmenis,  4— coffee-houses,  4--baiber^ 
shops,  5— population,  ib.— Jews,  5,  6— legend 
of  their  first  arrival  from  Europe,  6-mara- 
bouts,  6,  7-pilgriniages  to  the  marabout  of 
SydiYakonb,  ib.— country  round  Algiers,  »— 
Druidical  remains,  8,  9.    . 

Amazon,  Indian,  story  of,  118. 

Angangeo,  situation  of,  151.  .  ^    t.      r 

Aqaascallentes,  in  Mexico,  town  and  batns  oi, 

156,  157. 
Ararat,  derivation  of  the  name,  1 13. 
Architecture,  on  the  influence  of  construction  on 

style  in,  34-48— Grecian  and  Italian  contrasted, 

201-212. 
Arlsfocracy,  English,  its  character  as  drawn  by 

a  Frencli  writer,  32.  .        ,        ,,o 

Ark,  conjectures  respecting  its  resting-place,  11^. 
Atotoniico  el  Grande,  inn  at,  147. 

B. 

Berbers»the,  their  mode  of  life,  manners  and 
customs,  12-14. 

Berlin,  architectural  college  at,  novelty  of  its 
style  and  embellishment,  46. 

Berri  (Duchess  of),  memoirs  of,  133— bitth  and 
early  years,  134— her  marriage,  134, 135— her 
charities  and  private  rambles  wiih  the  duke, 
136— her  conduct  towards  Lord  W.  Bentinck, 
137— und  at  the  assassination  of  the  duke,  137, 
138— her  preeuancy,  139— birth  of  ihe  duke  of 
Bordeaux,  139, 140— courage  shown  by  her  in 
the  revolution  of  1830, 140— she  retires  to  Eng- 
land, ib.— goesto  Iialy,141— lands  at  Marseilles; 
her  perilous  journey  to  La  Vendee,  142 — her 
attempt  to  excite  insurrection  against  the  new 
government,  142, 143— her  place  of  refuse  be- 
trayed, 143— dangerous  hiding-place,  ib.— she 
is  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Blaye, 
144. 

Bariyer  j[M.),  his  interview  with  the  Duchess  of 
Berri  in  La  Vendee.  143. 

Biserta,  environs  of,  lo. 
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Bone,  situation  of,  9.  ^,.  .    .   .       m 

Books,  new,  list  of  the  principal  pnDli<<hed  aoroad 
from  Januarv  to  March,  130-132— from  March 
to  June,  249251.  ^       _ 

Bordeaux  (Duke  of),  birth  of,  139,  140. 

Botticher  (C.)  Die  Holzarchiiektur  dcs  MHtelal- 
ters,  33— character  ol  the  work,  44. 

Brahmins,  conjectures  on  their  origin.llO— meana 
adopted  by  ihcm  to  secure  their  ascendency  in 
India,  111— cruelties  practised  by  them  on  pil- 
grims, 112. 

Budha  doctrine,  suggestions  respecting,  116  117. 

Bulwer  (E.  L),  remarks  on  his  Pelham,  31— on 
Eugene  Aram,  32 -on  his  dramatic  powers,  33. 

Burkan,  (Joseph),  Autenthalt  und  Reisen  in 
Mexico,144 — particnlars  concerning  the  author 
and  character  ol  the  \vork,  ib.— analysis  of, 
and  extracts  from  it,  144-158. 

C. 

Carthage,  mins  of,  17. 

Charcas,  in  Mexico,  mass  of  Metoric  iron  there, 
157. 

Chateaubriand  (M.  de),  Le  Paradis  perdu  de 
Milton,  20— remarks  on  his  Essay  on  English 
Literature,  ib.— estimate  of  his  translation  of 
the  Paradise  Lost,  20  23— critical  examination 
of  it,  23  28. 

Christianity,  character  of,  160. 

Circassia,  its  political  importance,  230— remarks 
on  the  war  in,  ib. 

Comanjilla,  in  Mexico,  hot  springs  of,  156. 

Conde  (Prince  ol),  particulars  of,  136, 137. 

Consuntine,  described,  10. 

Consulatodel  Mare,  historical  particulars  con- 
cerning, 56  60.  .  /H> 

Consuls,  commercial,  on  the  duties  of,  57-63. 

Cramer  (Dr.  F.),  Denkwnrdigkeiien  der  Grafln 
Maria  Aurora  Konigsmark  und  der  Konigs- 
markschen  Familie,  50. 

Crolu(Rev.  Dr.),  character  ol  his  wntings,  29. 

D. 

Denmark,  literary  notice  from,  128  and  245. 

Diez  (Priedricb),  Grammatik  der  Romaoischen 
Sprachen,  232— character  of  the  work,  237- 

Drama,  the,  inquiry  concerning  the  causes  of  its 
decline,  28— that  decline  to  be  ascribed  to  no- 
vels, 29t  30— reasons  for  concluding  that  its 
popularity  cannot  be  restoreil,  33^ 
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Dachatalet  (A.  J.  B.  Parent),  De  U  Prostitvtion 
daiut  la  Viile  de  Paris  ^  Hygiene  Pabliqoe,  181. 

E. 

Edifici<yt,  the,  remarkable  min^  of,  U  Meiico, 

153-155. 
ElepbiiDia,  remarks  on  the  ^nlptores  at,  109. 
Euiipides,  remarks  on  his  plays,  340. 

F. 

Fielding  (Henry),  remarks  on  his  character  as 

a  dramatic  and  a  noyelist^  31. 
Flemmios  (Count),  enteriainaient  gi^en  by  him 

to  the  Kia^  of  Poland,  56. 
France,  commercial  legislation  of,  63. 
France,  literary  notices  from,  124-127,  S44, 5^45. 
Fost  (John),  his  partnership  with  Gutenberg,  67< 


G. 

Germany,  romantic  school  of,  influence  of  Christ- 
ianity upon,  160— tendency  of  its  writers  to 
CaihoU*:i.sm,  161— reason  why  roinanticism  has 
taken  sach  a  religions  lone  in  that  country,  ib. 
— its  romance  not  nadersiood  by  the  French 
and  English,  162— historical  deielopmentof  the 
romantic  school  in,163— influence  of  the  French 
revolaiion  on  the  national  poetry  of,  164— in- 
fluence  ot  its  war  of  liberation  on  its  poetry, 
165— a  word  ot  advice  to  the  poets  of,  180. 181 
Germany,  literary  notices  from,  127, 128—245,346 
Goihe,  his  remarks  on  Pfixcr's  poem>,  169 
Great  Britain,  history  ol  the  contineaial  coonex- 
ioRS  ot,  72— under  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  73— 
under  Elizabeth,  74, 75— under  the  Sinsrts,  76, 
77— under  William  111.  and  Anne,  77  81— un- 
der George  1.,  II.,  and  HI.  to  the  French  Revo> 
Intion,  82  93 — >ince  the  French  Revolution,  93 
-*cobtinental  alliances  M»ircely  ever  advan- 
tageous to  ber,  95 —in  what  casts  her  interfe- 
rence in  continental  politics  may  be  necessary 
or  beneacial,  96*98 
Greece,  literary  notices  from,  129 
Grotefend  (Dr.  G.  F.),  strictures  on  his  Preiaet 
to  Wagenfeld's  pretended  specimen  of  Saacho- 
niatho's  History,  99 
Grotefend  (Dr.  C.  L  \  his  pamphlet  entitled  Die 

Sanchonathische  Streitfrage,  105 
Guansxnato,  hot  springs  near,  156 
Guantia,  a  village  of  Mexico,  account  of,  146 
Gutenberg  (John),  the  inventor  of  printing,  hia 
early  attempts  at  Strasburg,  64  66— his  paitner- 
ship  with  Fust  at  Mayence,  67— their  separa* 
tion,  60— monument  to  his  memory,  71 
Gwilt  (Joseph),  Elements  ol  Architectural  Criti- 
cism, 201— his  book  a  direct  attack  on  articles 
in  this  journal,  ib*— examination  of  hiscliarges 
against  the  writer  of  them,  203-212 


Haerlem,  refutation  of  its  elaims  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  birthplace*  of  the  art  of  printing,  70 

Hammer-Purgstdll  (Baron  von),  Qeschicnte  der 
Osmanischen  Diebikunst,  213 

Hanseaiic  Leagne,  commercial  legislation  of,  62 

Heeren,  (A.  H.  L),  Ver»uch  einer  historischen 
Entwickelung  der  Enststehang  und  des  Wach- 
thumsdes  Brittischen  Continents Mnteresne,  72 

Heine  (H  ),  Die  Romantij>che  Schule,  von,  12^- 
remarks  on  that  work,  159,  160— his  attack  on 
the  romantic  school  of  <ierman  poeis,  ib.— re- 
marks on  U bland,  166, 167,  note. 

Hocotitland,  warm  baths  of,  151 

lioUaad,  iitemy  ootiees  (TMiu  tii 


Howard,  remarks  ou  hia  beMvolemt  ezertioM  k» 

lative  to  priaoas,  181 
Huetamo,  in  Mexico,  ball  at,  152 


India,  leading  languagea  of,  109 
Italy,  literary  notices  from,  129, 247 


JoruUo,  volcano  of,  changes  in,  152 
K. 

Kemer  (Jnstinus),  Die  Dichtungen  von,  159— re- 
marks on  his  poetical  character,  165, 179-181. 

Konigsmark  (John  Christopher),  particulars  con* 
cerning  him  and  his  fhmily.  51 

Konignmark  (Philip  Christopher,  Count),  his  in- 
timacy with  the  electoral  princes  of  Hanover, 
51— particulars  of  his  death,  52 

Konigsmark  (Maria  Aurora,  Countess),  mother 

of  the  celebiated  Marshal  Saxe,  5S>55— becomes 

Erioress  of  Ctuedlinburg,  56 — ^her  subsequent 
istory,  57 


Lake  School  of  Poetry,  its  reaeniUanee  to  the 

German  romanticists,  163--iu  tendency  to  ab* 

soluiism,  164 
Las  Balsas,  nver,  in  Mexico,  ninenl  riches  of 

its  environs,  152 
Literary  Notices,  misccllaneow,  1S4I29, 244-216 
Lonvel,  his  motives  lor  assaaainaAing  the  Duke  of 

Berri,  139 
Luwenhaupt  (Count),  history  ot,  SSt^  53 


Manure,  waste  of  it  by  the  syttena  of  sewenin 

Londim. 191 
Marigny  (Chevalier  de).  Voyages  en  Circassie, 
230— curious  particulars  concerning  this  work, 

Martin  (John),  hia  plan  of  sewerage  lor  keeping 
the  Thames  water  pure,  190 

Matnrin,  remarks  on  his  character  as  a  noveliit 
and  dramatist,  28, 29 

Mauch  (J.  M.),  Vergleichende  Dnntellnng  Orie- 
cfaischer  BauOrdnungen,  201 

Mayence,  examination  of  it»  claims  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  birthplace  of  the  art  of  printing, 
66-^9— monument  in  memory  of  Gntenbeig  to 
be  erected  there,  71 

Medeya,  fondaeaa  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  chasi^ 
and  their  mode  of  hunting  tigeia  and  taking 
young  lions,  10 

Meine  Verurthcilung  zum  Tode,  242— necounC 
or  and  extracts  from,  242, 243 
Metzger  <J.),  Gesetze  der  Pllanzen  und  Miaer> 
alienbildung  angewendet  auf  Alt^Deuisehen 
Baustyl,  33 

Mexico,  travelling  in,  145— the  three  regions  dis- 
tinguished in  it,  146— mines  of,  147— deigy  o( 
and  their  revenues,  148— intolerance  or  the 
people,  149— attempts  to  manufacture  iron  in, 
152— state  of  mines  and  their  produce,  155, 15o 

Mexico,  city  of,  influence  of  foreigners  on  man- 
ner.^  and  the  srate  of  society  there,  148 

Michel  (Francif  que),  le  Chanson  de  Roland,  232 
— ^"Chnrlemagne,  an  Anglo-Norman  poem  of 
the  twelfth  century,"  233— character  of  tboia 
workH,  237 

Miltitz  (A.  de),  Manuel  des  Consuls,  $7 

Milton's  Paradise  Last,  remarks  on  the  transia* 
tiona  of,  20— examination  of  Chnien9briand% 
new  uanalatioqi,  22-9 
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MoUer  (Dr.  Oeorg),  B«Mftf c  M  der  Lsbre  Ton 
den  CoDstrukiioneni,  34 — cnnrneier  of  the 
work,  48  ^       .. 

Moors  of  Algiers,  their  pracUce  in  regnrd  to  di- 
vorce, 14. 

N. 

Neo-LatinlftBfiinget,  on  their  origin  and  forma- 
tion, 232  237 

KettoMnt  (Alfred).  Mcwoirea  birtofiqoe*  de 
Madame  la  Dochetse  de  Berri,  133-chafacter 
of  the  work,  ib.~aaalf8is  of  it,  134  144 

NovalU,  character  of.  165 

NoTols,  iheir  inflaence «« the  drama,  30 


O'Brien  (Mr.)  remarks  cm  his  work  on  the  Roond 
Towem,  111,  112 

Orleaos  (Dake  oO>  his  introduction  to  the  royal 
family  of  Naples,  134— his  marriase  to  Louise 
Amelie,  daughter  of  the  kin^,  135— rcriew  of 
bis  career  preriouslT  to  the  reroluiion  of  1830, 

Onighonrs,  the,  remarks  on  their  language  and 
literature,  216, 217 

P. 

Patxcnaro.  town  snd  lake  of,  153 
Pfiizer  (Gnstar),  remarks  of  Gothe  on  bis  po- 
ems, 169  -  „        ^       . 
Pitt  (Mr.),  his  condemnation  of  Fox's  doctrue 
that  France  is  the  natural  political  enemy  of 
Great  Britain,  Sl—bis  character  as  a  states- 
man, 93,  94                          ,         .««,.. 
Plancbe  (Gusiave),  Portraits  litteraires,  28— his 
opin  ion  of  Maturin,  ib. — his  sketch  of  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  the  novelist  and  dra- 
matist, 89— his  testimony  to  the  meriia  of  Field- 
ing's Tom  Jones,  30— hit  remarks  on  the  author 
of  Ptlt;^,  31 33  ^       .^^ 
Polychmme  aichiiec:«»re,  specimens  of,  at  Mu- 
nich,  40, 41,  note.  ^ 
Portfolio,  the,  230— report  from  CircassUln,  Wl 
Pondrette,  manufacture  of,  ia  Paris,  196 
Printing, invention  of, 6372             ^    .       ,o^ 
Proeiitates,  conscious  ot  their  degradation,  1»4 — 
remorse  in  them  frequently  productive  ot  men- 
tal alienation,  ib.— tneir  isnorance  of  religion, 
ib.— their  fanaticism  and  superstition,  185--re- 
suU  ol  inquiries  concerning  the  fate  of  those 
who  relinquished  their  way  of  life,  187— means 
of  amclioraiion  tried  in  England,  188— cause 
of  the  failure  of  plans  of  moral  reformation 
adopted,  189 
Proetiiution,  iw  extent  grrwly  exaggerate.!,  182 
—causes  of,  183— erils  of  clandestine  prosutu- 
lion  increaiied  bv  i^vere  measures,  186 
Pucklrr-Muskan  (Prince),  B^milasso  in  Afrika, 
1— hiittory  of  a  marabout,  7-'his  description  of 
the  countrrnear  Algiers,  8— his  excursion  over 
the  Metidfa,  1012— character  of  his  work,  15- 
17— extracts  from  it,  18, 19 


aaedliohnrgh,  abbey  of,  its  history,  54-57 

R. 

Raynonard  (M.),  Nouveau  Cboix  des  Poesies 
originelles  d^  Troubadours,  232— character  of 
^the  work.  237 
Sea)  dat  Mooin  Mining  Company,  iu  operations. 


Rellstab  (Ludwiff),  Sagtn  nnd  romantische  fir- 
zablonKcn ;  Algier  und  Paris,  im  Jahre  1830 ; 
1812,  ein  hisioritfcher  Ri>man,  191— character 
of  these  works,  191-194— plot  of,  and  extracta 
from  ibe  last  of  them,  194 

Ritgen  (Dr.  Hugo),  Bcitrage  von  den  Construk- 
tiooen  in  Holz  und  Risen,  33 — his  opinion  re- 
specting the  causes  of  the  deficiency  of  modern 
architecture  in  creative  power,  36-38— on  iha 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  40 

Roget  (Captain),  Voyage  dans  la  Rtcenee  d'Al- 
ger,  1— cbaiacter  of  his  work,  ib.— bis  descrip- 
tion of  the  city  of  Algiers  and  iu  environs,  MO 

Roles  d'Oleroa,  historical  particulars  concerning, 

61 
Roitiers  i^Cokm^l),  Iiineraire  de  Tifliis  a  Con- 
stantinople, 230 
Russia,  literary  notices  from,  128-247 
Russia,  her  conduct  in  regard  to  Circassia,  230, 
231 

8. 

San  Bias,  town  of,  in  Mexico,  decline  of,  158 

Sanchoniatho's  History  of  the  Phosnicians,  pre- 
tended discovery  of  Phiio's  translation  of,  98- 
105 

Ssxe  (Maurice  Count),  his  birth,  66 

Scbifgel  (A.  W.).  character  of,  165 

Schlegel  (Frederick),  an  apostle  of  the  romantic 
school,  165  . .   ^        . 

ScbolTer  (Peter),  his  eonnecUon  with  Gutenberg 
and  Fust,  67-69 

Schwab  (Gustav),  Gedichte  Ton,  159— remarks 
on  his  poetical  character,  180 

Scott  (Sir  Waiter),  causes  of  his  failure  as  a  dra- 
matist, 29 

Soane  (Sir  John),  strictures  on  his  professional 
character,  42— and  on  his  private  characteri 
42  43,  note. 

Sophocles,  account  of  his  tragedies,  240 

Sotzmann  (J.  D.  F),  remarks  on  his  paper  on  the 
earliest  History  of  Wood  Engraving,  and  of 
Printinir  generally,  71, 72  ^        ^. 

Spencer  (Mr.),  notice  of,  and  extract  from  hit 
work  on  Circassia,  239 

Sweden,  literary  notice  from,  128 


T. 

Taropico,  river,  dangerous  bar  at  its  asouth,  145 

improvement  in  the  town  of,  158 
Taylor  (William).  Oriental  Historical  Mann- 

Mrripts  in  the  Tamil  Language,  translated  by, 

105 —character  of  the  work,  106— exumctt  from 

it.  Ill,  112. 119123 
Thames,  river,  impurity  of  its  water,  189 
Thugisa,  legend  respectinc  the  mini*  of,  19 
Tieck,  (Ludwif),  character  of,  161 
Tlacolola,  defile  of,  in  Mexico.  146 
Tlalpujabua,  description  of,  147,  148 
Toloca,  ascent  of  the  nevado,  or  volcano,  of,  149, 

Turkey,  literary  notices  from, 247 
Turkish  literature,  glance  at  it»wjy  bislory, 
215-220— poetry,  specimens  of,  220  222 


Uhland  (Ludwig),  Gedichte;  Em^  Herxoj Ton 
Schwabeu,  Trauerspiel;  Ludwig  der  Baier 
Schauspiel,  159- his  poetical  character,  166— 
Heine's  remarks  on  him,  166, 167,  m4e— revi-w 
of  his  poem«,  l68-eitract«  from  them,  169  178 
—remarks  on  his  plsys,  179 

United  States  of  America,  literary  notkas  from, 
247  248 

Uiica^  ruins  oi;  16,  17 
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Valladolid,  city  of,  in  Mexico,  153 
VolpieeUa(Filippo),  DelleTragedie  Greche,  237 
--character  and  analysis  of  the  work,  337-341 

W. 

Waftnfeld  (F.),  Sanchuniathon's  Urgeschichte 
der  Phonizier  in  einem  Aaszage  aus  der  wie- 
der-aat|^fandeneB  Handscbrifl  von  Pbilo's 
yollMandiger  Ueber'SHzaDg,  98 — snapicioas 
circa  instances  auendine  this  publication,  99- 
extractK  fVom  it,  100  103— reafums  for  pro- 
nonncinir  ir  t  •  be  a  forger?.  104,  105 

Wener  (J.),  Kritinche  GtescKichte  der  Er&ndung 
der  Bncbdrackerknnst,  63 

Wilson  (Professor),  renurks  on  his  Catalogoe  of 


the  Mackenzit  MaaoMripts,  106-lia-*extrmda 

/rom  it,  112,  e6  seq. 
Wisby,  Maritime  Ikws  of,  bisttorical  'particiilars 

concerning,  63 
Works,  new,  pablished  on  the  continent,  from 

January  to  March,  1837, 130*  1S2— from  April 

to  June,  249-251 


Zacatecas,  remarkable  block  of  meteoric  irom 
there,  157 

Zagualtipan,  in  Mexico,  147 

Zugar,  ruins  at,  18 

Zumalacarregni,  oder  der  Tod  desHelden,  Trmii- 
erspiel,  222--biogrtMDhiral  particnlars  of  the 
hero  of  the  piece,  9Sa:  334~extractt  from  it, 
224-230        "       *       '  "• 
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